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HISTORY & ENGEAND. 


17 EDWARD V. 


FTER the death of Edward IV. the prince his 
[1483] eldeſt ſon, between twelve and thirteen years of 
age, was proclaimed king by the name of Edward V. The 
reign of this prince was ſhort and unfortunate, if the two 
months and twelve days that he bore the title of king, and 
which were wholly ſpent in depriving him of the crown even be- 
fore he ſolemnly received it, ought not rather to be deemed an 
inter-regnum. However, as during that ſhort ſpace he was ge- 
nerally acknowledged for ſovereign of England, hiſtorians have 
made no ſcruple to rank him among the kings. The whole 
ſubject of this reign conſiſts only of the means uſed by the 
duke of Gloceſter to diſpoſſeſs the young king his nephew, 
and place himſelf on the throne. But before I enter upon 
the relation of theſe deteſtable practices, it will be neceſſary 
to ſhew the ſtate of the court of England before the death of 
Edward IV. | | 
Elizabeth Woodville, who from a ſubje& was become 
queen by her marriage with Edward, held the firſt rank at 
court, as well by the privileges common to all queens, as by 


her great credit. From the time of her marriage, ſhe had 


acquired an influence over the king, which ſhe preſerved to 
the day of his death. Her birth, by her father's fide, was 


not very confiderable®*: but her mother, who had been wife 


of the famous duke of Bedford, was of the houſe of Lux- 
emburgh, illuſtrious for the princes, kings, and emperors it 
had given to Europe. So, conſidering Elizabeth as derived 
from thence, it is not at all ſtrange ſhe inouid have a great 
ſoul, and think herſelt as worthy to command as the nobleſt 
lords of England. However, as being queen gave her no 
right to interpoſe in the public atfarrs, ſhe artfully aſſumed it 
by her aſcendancy over the king. Though Edward often 
proved falſe to her, ſhe bore it with patience, and without 
any figns of uneafineſs. Edward, charmed ro find himſelf at 
liberty to purſue his inclinations without danger of continual 
reproaches, repaid this moderation with all forts of conde- 
ſcenſions, which the queen knew how to improve. The ad- 
yancement of fir Richard Woodville, her father, to the ho- 
nour of Earl Rivers®?, and the marriage of her brother with 
the richeſt heireſs of the kingdom, were the firſt proofs ſhe 
gave of her power. After that, Edward heaped honours and 
riches upon the family, even to the defiring to marry his bro- 
ther- in- law Anthony to the king of Scotland's fiſter ©, as ap- 
pears in the Collection of the Public Acts. When the prince 
of Wales was of age to have a governor, that lord, become 
earl Rivers, was intruſted with that high office. The queen 
forgot not her own children by her former huſband fir John 
Grey of Groby : Thomas Grey, her eldeft fon, was made 
marquis of Dorſet, governor of the Tower, and keeper of 
the king's treaſures; Richard Grey, his brother, was created 
a baron, and had a conſiderable poſt about the prince of 
Wales. | | | 

If the queen had confined her favours to her ſons, her fa- 
ther, and her brother, there would have been no reaſon to 
think it very ſtrange; but it cannot be denied that the made 
an ill uſe of her power by cauſing to be created peers many 
perſons who would have had no pretenſion to that honour, if 
they had not been protected by her favour. This gave oc- 
caſion to the diſtinction in thoſe days between the Ancient 
and the New nobility. But if this diſtinction redounded not 
to the honour of the laſt, that diſadvantage was amply re- 
paired by the places of honour and profit procured them by 
the queen. By degrees, ſhe had, as it were, baniſhed the an- 
cient nobility from the court, where appeared ſcarce any but 
lords of the new creation, all attached to the queen. It was 


a The firſt mention of that family is in 37 Edward III. when Richard de 


Wodville was conſtituted ſheriff of Northamptonſhire, and governor of the 
caſtle there. Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 230. : ; 

b This was not the name of any place, but of an ancient family ſome-time 
earls of Devon. Ibid, | 

© Margaret. 
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much the ſame in all the reſt of the kingdom, where the moſt 
conſiderable poſts were filled by ſuch as the queen knew to be 
her creatures, Her aim was to preſerve her power during 
the king's life, and in caſe ſhe ſurvived him, to ſecure the go- 
vernment of the kingdom in her ſon's name, when he ſhould 
be on the throne, But, by a fatality very common to the beſt 
contrived projects, this very thing proved the occafion of her 
own and her family's ruin. 

The queen having thus openly declared againſt the ancient 
families, it is eaſy to conceive ſhe was not beloved. Accord- 
ingly, the took all poſſible care to hinder the lords, whom ſhe 
did no: like, from having the king's ear. Mean-while, it was 
not in her power to expel the court three lords of the ancient 
nobility, whom the king loved 'becauſe they had done him 
ſignal ſervices: theſe were Henry Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham, William Haſtings, and Thomas Stanley. 

The firſt, who was of a very ancient family d, had, more- 

over, the advantage of being deſcended from a daughter of 
Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, ſeventh ſon of Ed- 
ward III. and enjoyed the office of high-conſtable. 
The lord Haſtings © was high-chamberlain. The king had 
a fingular affection for him, becauſe of his conſtant loyalty, 
of which he had given proofs in the time of his adverſity, 
particularly when he was forced to fly into Holland. This 
lord was extremely attached to the king's perſon, but loved 
not the queen; if he paid her any reſpect, it was with 
reluctance, and ſolely out of complaiſance to the king his 
maſter. 

The lord Stanley f, of an ancient family, was in the ſame 
diſpoſitions: he was devoted to the king, without making 
much court to the queen. | 

The king's concubines hcld likewiſe a conſiderable rank at 
court, by reaſon of their influence over him. There were 
three eſpecially, of whom Jane Shore alone was concerned in 
the events of this new reign: ſhe was wife to a citizen of 
London, whom Edward had debauched and taken from her 
huſband. She was ſurprizingly beautiful, and withal of a 
generoſity very uncommon in perſons of her character. The 
king was as much in love with her temper as her beauty. He 
never heard her ſpeak ill of any perſon, nor ever perceived 
her to try to prejudice him aginſt any man whatever. If ſhe 
importuned him ſometimes, it was in behalf of the unfortu- 


nate. When ſhe had done a good office, ſhe ſcorned to take a 


reward, being unwilling to give occaſion to think ſhe acted 
from a motive of intereſt. And, therefore, ſhe had amaſſed 
but few riches, in compariſon of other concubines, whoſe 
greedineſs can never be ſatisfied. 

The duke of Gloceſter, the king's brother, was embar— 
raſſed between the two parties formed at court and in the 
kingdom. The only way to pleaſe the king, was to make 


court to the queen. But on the other hand, the duke perceiv- 


ing the queen's aim was to ingroſs the government in caſe the 
king happened to die, could not be attached to her, without 
forfeiting the attention of the ancient nobility, of which he 
might one day ſtand in need. As he was naturally a great 
diflembler, he reſolved to make his court quickly to the 
queen, bur in private he joined with the duke of Bucking- 
ham, the lord Haſtings, and the lord Stanley, 

It is needleſs to fay much of the two young princes the 
king's ſons, the eldeſt of whom was but twelve, and the duke 
of York, his brother, but nine years old when their father 
died. It will ſuffice to ſay, that betore Edward IV. was ſeized 
with the diſtemper that laid him in his grave, he had ſent the 
prince his eldeſt ſon, with the earl Rivers his governor, into 


4 He was deſcended from Robert de Stafford, who, at the time of the ge- 
neral furvey in the reign of William I. poſſeſſed two lordſhips in Suffolk, one 
in Northamptonſhire, twenty in Lincolnſhire, twenty-lix in Warwickſhire, 


and eighty-one in Staffordſhire. Dugdale's Baron, vol, i, p. 1 56, 


© Anceſtor of the earl of Huntington. 
f Anceſtor of the carl of Derby, 


| The 


Wales to appeaſe ſome commotions 8. The young duke of 
Vork remained at court with the queen his mother. 

Edward ſaw with ſome concern the two parties that were 
formed in his court: but his affection for the queen not ſut- 
fering him to hold the balance even, he took no care to pre- 
vent the conſequences. So long as he enjoyed his health, 
he imagined that during his life he ſhould be always maſter of 
both, and by ſtrengthening the nobility, hinder the old trom 
being able to prejudice the queen and her children after his 
death. But when he came to die, he beheld this diviſion in 
another light: he conſidered that he left for ſupport to his 
houſe only new families, which had not had time to eſtabliſh 
themſelves, and owed all their authority and credit entirely 
to his favour, of which they were going to be deprived, 
This thought affecting him greatly, he contidered how to re- 
pair his error, and in his preſent condition found no better 
way than to perſuade the two parties to be reconciled for his 
ſake. Weak expedient! which could hardly produce the 
defired effect. The regard for a dying king, never beloved by 
the ancient nobility, was little capable of extinguiſhing their 
hatred and envy of the queen's relations, which unhappily 
had been ſo much fomented. However, before he expired, 
Edward had at leaſt the ſatisfaction to ſee this reconcili— 
ation, which he thought fincere, becauſe of the ſeeming 
readineſs and chearfulneſs wherewith both parties conſented 
to his requeſt, The lord Rivers being abſent, the queen his 
ſiſter paſſed her word for him; and the marquis of Dorſet, 
her eldeſt ſon, as repreſenting the family of Grey, embraced 
the duke of Buckingham and the lord Haſtings, who were 
the heads of the oppoſite party. The duke of Gloceſter 
being then at York upon the king's affairs, had it not in his 
power to obſtruct the reconciliation, which indeed would 
have been very much to his prejudice had it been ſincere. 

As ſoon as Edward's eyes were cloſed, the two parties, for- 


getting their mutual proteſtations of friendſhip, thought only 


of gaining the advantage one of another. Mean-while, they 
unanimouſly agreed to proclaim the deceaſed king's eldeſt ſon 
by the name of Edward V. That done, each took ſuch mea- 
ſures as were thought moſt proper to attain his ends. The 
chief point was to become maſter of the King's perſon, in 
order to govern in his name. The queen hoped to maintain 
and even to increaſe her authority, during the king her ſon's 
minority; and the other party ſaw themſelves irrecoverably 
loft, if the young prince was once in the hands of his mo- 
ther. However, thus far the advantage was entirely on the 
queen's fide. Immediately after the death of the king her 
huſband, ſh2 had diſpatched a courier to the lords Riyers 
her brothers with the news : ſhe told him withal in the letter, 
that ſhe believed it abſolutely neceffary for him to raiſe 
forces in Wales and the adjoining counties, to enable him 
to conduct the new king ſatcly to London, in order to his 
coronation, 

On the other fide, the duke of Buckingham and the lord 
Haſtings ſent an expreſs to the duke of Gloceſter ®, acquaint- 
ing him with the king's death and the queen's meaſures: and 
withal repreſenting to him, that being the King's uncle by 
the father's fide, the government of the realm belonged to 
him during the minority ; but if he did not prevent the queen 
it would be in vain to expect afterwards to obtain his due 
right : in fine, that at all adventures they offered him a thou- 
land men well armed, and ready to march at the word of 
command, 

It is very difficult to judge, whether before the death of 
Edward IV. the duke of Gloceſter had thoughts of mounting 
the throne to the prejudice of his nephews: but it is ſcarce to 
be doubted that he formed his defign the moment he heard 
of his brother's deccaſe. All his after proceedings too plainly 
appear to be conſequences of a ſcheme laid to compaſs that 
end. As for the lord Haſtings, his ſole intention was cer- 
tainly to take the government out of the hands of the queen 
and her relations, His conſtant attachment to Edward IV. 
would never have ſuffered him to be concerned in a plot to 
dethrone his fon. As for the duke of Buckingham, his con- 
duct is more ambiguous : beſides his hatred to the queen and 
her family, hc had always preſerved a particular regard for 
the duke of Gloceſter, which gives occaſion to ſuſpect he had 
joined with him at firſt in the deſign to place him on the 
throne. However, the hiſtorians aſcribe to him (at leaſt in 
the beginning of this reign) the ſame intention only with the 

DI 


Z The prince was then at Ludlow in Shropſhire, that by his preſence he 
might compoſe the diſorders of the Welſh ; who, though not in actual re- 
bellion, yet were grown ſo unruly and difobedient to their governors and 
ſuperiors, that the magiſtrates, with all their power, were not able to ſup- 
— the diſſenſions and diſorders, robberies and wrongs conunitted by thein. 

oor, p. 481. 

% He was then at York, to krep all things quiet in thoſe parts, Compl, 
Hiſt, Moor, P-. 482. | 
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lord Haſtings, namely, to remove the queen from the go- 
vernment ot the king's perſon and of the realm. Be this as 
it will, the duke of Gloceſter, upon news of the king's 
death, ſent back the expreſs with orders to defire the duke of 
Buckingham and the lord Haſtings to come and confer with 
him at Northampton. | 

Theſe two lords, with ſome others of their party repairing 
to the place appointed, the duke of Gloceiter in a long ſpeech, 
demonſtrated to them the great and impending danger, if 
the queen was poſſeſſed of the government. He told them, 
They would be expoſed to the mercy of an imperious 
woman, and of the two families of Rivers and Grey, newly 
raiſed by the king his brother, who would never think: them- 
ſelves perfectly ſafe, till thoſe whom they conſidered as their 
rivals and enemies were deſtroyed, That the late king had 
kept them by his authority within fome bounds, but when 
they ſhould be poſſeſſed of the ſupreme power in the name 
of the young king, nothing would be capable of curbing 
their inſolence. . He added, that no perſon had more right, 
or was more concerned than himſelf to take care of the af- 
fairs of the kingdom, during the minority of the king his 
nephew. That every one knew his conſtant attachment to 
the king his brother, and therefore his tender affection for 
his children ſuffered him not to leave them to the mercy of 
thoſe who had never appeared to have any other view than 
their own advancement. That for theſe reaſons he was re— 
ſolved zealouſly to apply himſelf to promote to the utmoſt 
of his power the good of the nation and the honour of his 
nephew, principally by giving him an education that ſhould 
render him capable of treading in the ſteps of his illuſtrious 
anceſtors, But that he could not hope to execute ſuch a pro- 
ject without the aſſiſtance of. all hone men, and particularly 
of thoſe to whom he was ſpeaking, who, without doubt, had 
like him no. other view than the nation's weltare and glory. 


That he had aſſembled them to conſult upon what was to be 


done in the preſent emergency, being reſolved not to procced 
without their advice.“ | 

This ſpeech meeting with applauſe, all the lords entered 
into a ſerious debate concerning the means to become maſter 
of the king's perſon. To ſucceed by force was extremely 
difficult: the lord Rivers had not only aſſembled a good num- 
ber of troops, but it would have been alſo very eaſy for him 
to conduct the king to London before they were in condition 
to prevent it: beſides they would have given him too great 
an advantage, if without any apparent neceſſity they had be- 
gun fo ſoon to take up arms. Such a ſtep would have infallibly 
cauſed the people to ſide with their enemies, and been looked 
upon as tending to obſtruct the king's coronation. Theſe 
conſiderations made the lords reſolve to uſe policy. To that 
end they agreed, that they ſhould continue to ſhew a great 
zeal for the king, in order to deprive the queen of all pre— 
tence to raiſe forces, or keep thoſe on foot that were aſſem- 
bled by the lord Rivers. That the duke of Gloceſter ſhould 
try to perſuade her to diſmiſs theſe troops as uſeleſs. That 
in caſe he ſucceeded, it ſhould be endeavoured to become 
maſter of the king before his arrival at London; but if on 
the contrary the queen was bent to keep thoſe forces, ſhe was 


to be amuſed with negotiations till her deſigns could be open- 


ly oppoſed. | 

The conference being ended, the lord Haſtings poſted to 
London, where his pfeſence was neceſſary, by reaſon of his 
great intereſt in the city. Preſently after, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter ſent the queen a lettter ! of condolance upon the king's 
death, expreſſing an extreme affection for the young prince 
his ſucceſſor, and an extraordinary reſpect for her. After 
this beginning, he told her, He beheld with great joy, all 
hearts united in the ſame ſentiments, which made him hope 
that the king his nephew would paſs his minority in a per- 
fect tranquillity. That for his part he would do all that lay 
in his power to keep the people in the obedience due to their 
ſovereign, by giving them himſelf an example of unlimited 
ſubmiſſion. That he did not queſtion ſhe would likewiſe 
contribute to cauſe all the king's ſubjects to enjoy the peace 
and quiet they had reaſon to expect. That therefore he 
took the freedom to adviſe her to uſe her endeavours to 
diſpel the old jealouſies among the great men, and confirm 
by her prudence the reconciliation lately made before the 
king her huſband's death. That his advice was, that with- 
out affection or prejudice, care ſhould be taken to reward 


Sir Thomas Moor does not ſay, that he ſent the queen ſuch a letter, but 
only that he ſecretly and by divers means cauſed the queen to be perſuaded, 
that it was unneceſſary and would be dangerous for the king to come to Lon- 
don with an army of attendants, See in Hall, fol. 5, He and his afloci- 
ates ſent letters; but it was to the lord Rivers, and others of the queen's 
friends that were about the king's perſon, Idem. fol. 6. 


And 
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merit wherever it was found, that no man might juſtly com- 
plain of being neglected for mere party- concerns. That this 
was chiefly to be endeavoured, leſt by acting otherwiſe, di- 
viſions, which ought to be buried in eternal oblivion, ſhould 
be renewed. That therefore he could not forbear telling 
her, he was ſurprized to hear that lord Rivers was gathering 
forces to conduct the king to London, fince they ieemed to 
be entirely needleſs. That he was really convinced of the 
goodnels of her intention, but it was to be feared, this pro- 
ceeding would be ill-conſtrued. That troops, raiſed upon 
the frivolous pretence of providing for the King's ſafety, 
when none appeared to give him any diſturbance, could not 
but breed ſuſpicions in the oppoſite party lately reconciled. 
That the precautions ſeveral lords would undoubtedly take, 
to ſcreen themſelves from the miſchiets they would have rea- 
ſon to dread, were the natural and conſequent fruits of theſe 
ſuſpicions. That therefore to avoid a groundleſs peril, and 
by a needleſs precaution the peace of the whole kingdom 
was endangered. That when once theſe ſuſpicions ſhould 


take root, and two armies be on foot in the kingdom, God 


alone knew what might be the event. That for theſe rea- 
ſons, of which doubtleſs ſhe perceived the ſtrength, he ad- 
viſed her to diſmiſs her troops, that all the nobles of the 
realm might come without fear and ſuſpicion, to pay their 
reſpects to their young ſovereign, and contribute, each ac- 
cording to his power, to the preſervation of peace and union 
in the ſtate.” 

The queen very imprudently followed the advice of which 
ſhe perceived not the venom. She thought it was the ſooner 
to be complied with, as it came from a brother-in-law, who 
had always been firm to the intereſts of the late king, and 
{till ſhewed himſelf very zealous for her and her children. 
During Edward IVth's life, the duke of Gloceſter had been 
very reſpectful to the queen, ſo that the had no reaſon to 
ſuſpect him. Befides, there was not in his letter a ſingle 
word to induce her to think he intended to diſpute the go- 
vernment with her. In fine, ſhe confidered, the duke could 
not aſpire to the crown, without ſupplanting two nephews, 
and five nieces, who were not in his power. This alone 
would have begn capable to remove her ſuſpicions, ſuppoſing 
ſhe could have entertained any. So, believing herſelf ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported, ſince the duke of Gloceſter expreſſed ſo 
great an attachment to her intereſts, ſhe wrote to the lord 
Rivers her brother, that ſhe thought it proper, he ſhould diſ- 
miſs his troops, for fear of raiſing jealouſies without occafion. 
The earl immediately obeyed her orders, and keeping only 
the King's domeſties, began his journey to conduct him to 
London. | | 

The young king approaching Northampton, the dukes of 
Gloceſter and Buckingham, who had brought into the town 
nine hundred armed men ł, went to meet him and ſaluted 
him very reſpectfully. In diſcourſing with the lord Rivers, 
they told him, the town of Northampton was ſo full of ſtran- 
gers, and ill provided with proviſions and other conveniences, 
That it would be very incommodious for théirs, and the king's 
retinue to lodge in that place. Then they adviſed him to 
carry the king to Stoney Stratford which is but twelve miles 
further in the road to London. They added, for their part, 
they would return to Northampton, and wait upon the king 
in the morning, before he ſat out. Upon parting, one of 
them propoſed to the carl, in a free and eaſy manner, as if 
it had been a ſudden thought, to go and paſs the night with 
them at Northampton, whilſt the king reſted at Stoney Strat- 
ford. The carl not ſuſpecting their deſign, complied with 
the kind invitation. He was even glad of an occaſion to 
cement their mutual reconciliation, by this mark of confidence. 

The three lords being come to Northampton, ſpent the 
evening together in perfect harmony, with mutual proteſ- 
tations of friendſhip and offers of ſervice. Bed-time being 
come, the carl Rivers withdrew to his lodgings. But the 
other two ꝓaſſed the reſt of the night in conſulting what was 
to be done, fince the earl had indiſcreetly put himſelf into 
their hands, 
the keys of the inn where they lodged, under colour that they 
would be the firſt that ſhould attend the king in the morn» 
ing.” For the greater precaution, they ſent a good number of 
men to line the way, and ſuffer no perſon whatever to enter 
Stony Stratford. At break of day they were ready to 
mount, whilſt the lord Rivers was ſtill in bed. Mean-time, 
one of his people waking him, and telling him, the dukes of 
Gloceſter and Buckingham were ready to depart, and that no 
body was ſuffered to go out of the inn, he immediately put 


* And had lain there ſome days. Moor, p. 483. 

When he aſked them the reaſon of their keeping the keys of the inn, 
Moor, p. 484. 
v And diſplaced all ſuch perſons as had offices about the king, and in 


Their conſultation being ended, they ſecured 


on his cloaths, to know the reaſon of that proceeding. But he 
found them in a very different diſpoſition from that wherein 
he had left them ſome hours before. Upon his approach they 
began to quarrel with him !, taxing him with alienating the 
king's affection from his moſt faithful ſubjects, adding, they 
ſhould take care to prevent the like practices for the future. 
The earl began to return a calm anſwer to this accuſation, but 
refuſing to hear him, they committed him to the cuſtody of 
ſome of their ſervants, and mounting tneir horſes rode away 
to the king. 

They found the young prince ready to depart, and paying 
him their reſpe&s re- mounted in order to attend him. Before 
they were out of the town, they* quarrelled with the lord 
Richard Grey, the king's half-brother, and charged him that 
Jointly with the marquis of Dorſet his brother, and the lord 
Rivers his uncle, he had conſpired to become maſter of the 
king's perſon : and that the marquis of Dorfet had moreover 
taken cut of the Tower the treaſure committed to his cuſtody 
by the late king. Whereupon the king ſaid, that for what 
concerned the marquis of Dorſet he could ſay nothing, but 
would anſwer for the conduct of the lord Rivers and the lord 
Grey, ſince they had been continually with him. To this 
the duke of Buckingham replied, they had taken care to 
conceal their plots trom his highneſs, which however were 
not the leſs certain. At the ſame time, he ordered his people 
to arreſt the lord Grey, with fir Thomas Vaughan and fir 
Richard Hawſe, and inſtead of proceeding to London, car- 
ried the king back to Northampton m. The ſame or next 
day the priſoners were conducted to Pomfret caftle ®, the 
governor whereof was the duke of Gloceſter's creature. 
'The king appeared extremely concerned for the diſgrace of 
his brother and uncle, as well as for the violence to his own 
perſon. But he had no way to free himſelf from his new 
governors, but his tears, which were little regarded. Mean- 
while they paid him ouiwardly all the reverence uſually paid 
to a ſovereign, in order to blind the eyes of the people by 
theſe marks of reſpect and ſubmiſſion. | 

'The news being brought to the queen, ſhe perceived her 
error in relying on the duke of Glocefter, and ſuſpected im- 
mediately that he would not ſtop there, and that he had formed 
deſigns ſtill more deſtructive to the royal family. So, finding 
herſelf deprived of the aſſiſtance of her brother and ſons, as 
well as of their counſels, ſhe ſaw no other refuge, than with 
the duke of Vork her ſon and the reſt of her family to take 
ſanctuary in Weſtminſter-Abbey . 

The lord Haſtings, then at London, hated the queen, as I 
obſerved, but loved the king and all Edward IVth's family. 
It is true, he was engaged in Gloceſter's and Buckingham's | 
plot, but it was with a belief that it tended only to hinder 
the queen from aſſuming the government, which he thought 
Juſt and reaſonable. He had intelligence in the night of what 
had paſſed at Northampton, and inſtantly ſent the news to 
Dr. Rotherham the archbithop of York and lord chancellor, 
aſſuring him withal, he had no reaſon to be alarmed : that the 
king's perſon was in no danger, and very ſhortly what had 


happened would turn to the welfare of the kingdom. The 


archbiſhop riſing that moment went to the queen, and car- 
ried the great ſeal along with him. He found her in a diſ- 
conſolate condition, fitting upon the ground, lamenting her 


. own and her children's fate, whilſt her domeſtics were buſy in 


carrying ſuch goods as were neceſſary into the ſanctuary. He 
endeavoured to comfort her, telling her what the lord Haſtings 
had declared to him. But he found her very backward to 
believe, that any good could come from ſuch an enemy. 
Then the prelate to give her hope, told her, the king's per- 
ſon was fate, fince the duke of York his brother was not ir 
the power of thoſe whom ſhe conſidered as her enemies. He 
added, if they ſhould be ſo audacious as to put the king to 
death, or give the crown to another, he aſſured her he would 
immediately crown the duke of York. In fine to give her 
all poſſible aſſurance of his fidelity, he left the great ſeal with 
her. But reflecting afterwards upon his error, in reſigning 
ſo precious a pledge committed to him by the late king, he 
ſent for it again as ſoon as he came home. 

Mean- while, the whole city of London was in commotion. 
Several citizens had even taken up arms, not knowing what 


might be the event of the news they had juſt received, which 


probably was very much aggravated. The lord Haſtings 
being ſenſible, that an inſurrection at London might break the 
meaſures of his friends at Northampton, inſtantly came into 
the city, and as his credit was great among the citizens, he 
aſſured them that the King was in no danger: that indeed the 


whom they could not entirely confide. Moor, ibid. 


a They were at firſt ſent into ſeveral priſons in the north for a time, and 
afterwards removed to Pomfret caſtle, Moor, ibid, 
o In the middle of the night, ibid. 
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ar! Rivers, the lord Grey, and ſome others were arreſted for 
conſpiring againſt the dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham, but 


to 


would be brought to a legal trial: that however, it was no 


juſt ceaſon for them to take up arms, and it was to be feared 
they would be called to an account for the tumult, if they 
did not lay down as readily as they had taken them up. The 
citizens ſuppoſing the lord Haſtings to be perfectly informed, 
by reaſon he was of the duke of Buckingham's party, retired 
to their houſes, being unwilling ro concern themſelves with 
the quarrels of the great men. ; 
| Shortly after, the dukes of Gloceſter and Buckingham 
conducted the king to London, paying him all the reſpect 
due to his dignity. As they travelled along, they cauſed a 
report to be ſpread, that the lord Rivers and the reſt of the 
priſoners at Pomfret had intended to Kill them ; and their 
ſervants ſhewed the people barrels of arms, which were laid 
to be found among the baggage of the conſpirators. The 
news of the extraordinary reſpect paid the king, flying to 
London before his arrival, the city grew more quiet, becauſe 
thore was reaſon to believe, there had been no attempt upon 
the king's perſon or dignity. At his approach, the people 
went out in crowds to receive him, and the young king en- 
tered the city b, attended by a great number of lords, and 
particularly by the duke of Gloceſter, who followed him 
bare-headed d. He was lodged in the biſhop's palace, to 
ſhew the citezens the great confidence placed in them, and 
that his ſafety only was conſulted”. This management en- 
tirely removed the ſuſpicions againſt the duke ot Gloceſter, 
raiſed by the Northampton affair. 
The rejoicings for the king's ſafe arrival being ended, it 
was neceſſary to think of ſettling the government during his 
minority, which was to laft ſeven years. The moſt natural 
way would have been to call a parliament, as was practiſed 
after the death of Henry V. But as, during a paritament, 
all other authority would have ceaſca, till the government 
was regulated, the duke of Gloceſter did not think fit to part 
with the power he had acquired by ſeizing the King's per- 
ſon. Indeed he might have expected, that the parliament 
would confer on him the dignity of protector of the realm, 
fince he was the only prince of the blood capable of holding 
the reins of the government. But at the ſame time the care 
of the voung king's perſon and education would have been 
certainly committed to others. It is a conſtant and very juſt 
rule not to truſt a minor king to thoſe that may be gainers 
by his ruin. But this was what the duke of Gloceſter tcared 
above all things. He reſolved to continue maſter of the 
king's perſon, otherwiſe it would have been very difficult to 
accompliſh his deſigns. Theſe confiderations made him think 
it more agreeable to his intereſts to call a great council, and 
not ſummon a parliament till he had ſecured the crown. 
This council, confiſting chiefly of the ancient nobility and 
the duke of Gloceſter's friends, declared him protector of 
the king and kingdom, uſurping a privilege belonging only 
to the parliament. But as I have often obſerved, it is eaſier 
to cauſe the parliament to confirm what is done, than induce 
it to do what 1s defired. | 
The ſeizing of the king's perſon, and the getting himſelf 
declared protector, were the two firſt ſteps by which the 
duke of Gloceſter intended to mount the throne. Each had 
its fair and foul fide. In the firſt place, after the death of 
Edward IV. the queen and her relations having no right to 
ſeize the government of the realm, it could not be thought 
ſtrange that the duke of Gloceſter ſhould aſtume near the 
king the rank to which he was intitled by his birth. But his 
fraud and violence to the queen's relations gave occaſion to 
ſuſpe& he had formed deeper deſigns. In the next place, 
nothing was more natural than to ſee the king's uncle pro- 
tector of the realm. But at the ſame time, his affecting to 
obtain that dignity, without vouchſafing to call a parhament, 
and his chuſing to be annexed to the office of protector of 
the realm, that of protector of the king, which ſhould have 
been ſeparated from it, was an extraordinary proceeding, 
which might have raiſed juſt ſuſpicions. And yet the con- 
ſequence was not perceived till it was too late to prevent it. 
2ur for fear theſe irregularities might open people's eyes, the 
duke took care to conceal himſelf under the vail of an extra- 
ordinary zeal for the king his nephew's intereſts, and a great 
reſpect ſor his perſon. 
As ſoon as the duke was declared protector, he took the 
creat ſeal from archbiſhop Rotheram, who had given him a 
very plauſible pretence, and delivered it to the biſhop of 


On the 4th of May. Moor, p. 486. 

He rode bare-headed betote him, and often with a loud voice ſaid to 
the people.“ Behold your prince and ſovereign. Ibid, 

At the biſhops palace, the duke of Gloceſter did the king homage, and 
„aneh ail the nobility to do the fame, Ibid, 


filled them before. 


Lincoln*. The duke of Buckingham and the lord Haſtings 
were confirmed in their places; but there were great alter- 
ations made in all the reſt of the poſts, the new protector 
putting in his own creatures in the room of the queen's, who 
Though the lord Haſtings was not truſted 
with his principal defign, he did not deſpair of gaining him, 
when his affairs ſhould be more advanced. Befides, Haſtings 
was a mortal enemy to the queen and her family, and had a 
great intereſt in London. This was ſufficient then, for with- 
out knowing it, he could be ſervicable to the protector in 
executing his projects, which it was not yet proper to diſ- 
cover. | 

To proceed with any appearance of ſucceſs in his deſign, 


it was neceffary for the duke of Gloceſter to have the young 


duke of York in his power as well as the king his brother. 
To dethrone or murder the king would have been to no pur- 
poſe, ſo long as the duke of York was out of reach. For 
he would ſtill have had the ſame thing to act over again. In 
order to accompliſh that deſign, he moved in the council, 
whether it would not be requiſite to get the duke of York 
out of the queen's hands, and place him with the King his 
brother. He made upon this occaſion a very long ſpeech, 
wherein, after. teſtifying an extraordinary zeal for the royal 


family, and confirming what he ſaid with a great oath, he 


diſplayed the reaſons which required the young prince's re- 
moval from the queen. The firſt was, © That the queen's 
flying to ſanctuary without any apparent danger to herſelf 
or family, could not but be conſtrued as an affront to the 
government. In the ſecond place, her fole aim muſt have 
been to raiſe diſturbances by making the people believe the 
king was in danger, ſince no other conſequence could be in- 


ferred from her conduct. That therefore it was neceilary to 


undeceive the people, by procuring the duke of York, and 
cauſing him to be educated according to his quality. That 
the more viſible the queen's malice was, the more it ſhould 
be endeavoured to prevent its effects. That it was manifeſt, 
ſhe was ſtriving to form in the kingdom a party capable of 
ſetting her at the head of affairs, as ſhe was in the late reign. 
That it was with difficulty and great chance, that they were 
treed from the imperious rule of that princeſs and her family; 
but it the King ſhould happen to die, the realm would be 
again plunged into the ſame calamities, fince ſhe had the law- 
ful heir in her power. On the other hand, it was neceſſary 
to conſider what foreigners would ſay when they heard, that 
whilſt one of Edward IV's ſons was crowned, the other was 
forced to keep in ſanctuary. That it would be diſhonorable 
to the government to ſuffer themſelves to be thus braved by 
a woman, who had attempted to cauſe the king's council to 
be conſidered as enemies of the royal family. That beſides, 
the King being young and wanting ſome diverſion, he could 
not have a more agrecable companion than his own brother, 
and there was no reaſon to keep them aſunder. In fine, it 


would be indecent to proceed to the coronation in the abſence 


of the duke of York the ſecond perſon in the ſtate, who, 
having an evident right to be preſent, could not be debarred 
of it without injuſtice. Upon all theſe accounts, he con- 
cluded that a truſty perſon ſhould be ſent to the queen, to 
deſire her to deliver the duke of York to the king his brother. 
He added, that, in his opinion, the cardinal biſhop of Can- 


terburyt, was the propereſt perſon for that office. That if, 


notwithſtanding all the archbiſhop's arguments, ſhe ſhould 
obſtinately keep the young prince with her, and perfiſt in her 
groundleſs ſuſpicions, he faw no reaſon why the council 
ſhould not take him away by force. This was his opinion, 


and he deſired every member of the council to ſpeak his own 


with freedom.” | | | 

The cardinal readily took upon him to acquaint the queen 
with the council's pleaſure, but by no means approved the 
motion of violating the privilege of ſanctuary. He ſaid, the 
church of Weſtminſtef was conſecrated five hundred years 
ago, by St. Peter himſelf, who deſcended from heavens, 
attended by multitudes of angels. That no king of England 
had ever dared to violate that ſanctuary, and that ſuch an 
attempt would certainly draw down the juſt vengeance of 


God upon the whole kingdom. 


The duke of Buckingham replied with great warmth to 
part of the cardinal's ſpeech. He ſhewed that ſanctuaries 


were intended only to protect ſuch as had reaſon to fear op- 


preſſion and violence, and not to countenance frivolous and 
malicious ſuſpicions, detrimential to the king and kingdom. 
After many ſharp reflections againſt the queen, he enlarged 


John Ruſſel, a wiſe and good man, and of very great 4 op" 
Bate and” Moor, 8 486. gc , y great experience in the 


t Thomas Bourchier. 


In the night. See Moor, p, 9. 487. 
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upon the abuſes of ſanctuaries, particularly as they afforded 
thoſe who fled thither means to eſcape. He added; though 
the duke of York was neither guilty nor oppreſſed; there 
was room to fear the queen his mother would carry him out 
of the kingdom, which might one day give the queen op- 
portunity to invade England, by the help of ſome foreign 
prince, upon frivolous pretences, which would never be 
wanting. In fine, after alledging ſeveral other reaſons, he 
agreed with the protector to take the duke of York by force 
out of the ſanctuary, if the queen refuſed to deliver him 
freely. This matter being taken into conſideration, the 
opinion of the protector and the duke of Buckingham pre- 
vailed, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of moſt of the 
eceleſiaſtics there preſent. | 
The cardinal being come to the queen“, uſed all poſſible 
arguments to induce her to comply, and to perſuade her 
that neither the king, not herſelf, nor the duke of York, 
were in danger. He ſpoke with the greateſt aſſurance, as 
he was ſatisfied of the truth of what he ſaid, never ſuſpect- 
ing the duke of Gloceſter of having ill defigns. For, as to 
the violence uſed to the queen's relations, he conſidered it 
as no great hurt. Beſides, as he was ignorant whether they 
were innocent, he did not think it any great injuſtice to 
detain them ſome time in priſon, in order to prevent their 
diſturbing the kingdom by their immoderate ambition. But 
all his eloquence was not capable to perſuade the queen, who 
plainly ſaw in the duke of Gloceſter's conduct too much 
reaſon to ſtrengthen her fears. At laſt, the cardinal perceiv- 
ing his arguments were fruitleſs, told her, that the council, 


apprehenſive of her carrying the prince her ſon out of the 


kingdom, had reſolved to take him by force out of his 
ſanctuary, if ſhe obſtinately inſiſted upon keeping him there. 
The queen hearing theſe menaces, dwelt upon the privileges 
of ſanctuaries, which was entirely needleſs, fince ſhe ſpoke 
to a prelate who was thoroughly convinced of the ſame. At 
length, ſeeing herſelf prefled to obey the council's order, 
ſhe freely declared to the cardinal the real cauſe of her fears. 
She told him, ſhe could not help ſuſpecting the duke of 
Gloceſter of having deſigns deſtructive to the royal family, 
which he could not accompliſh without having both the 
brothers in his power; and that the only means to 
preſerve the king, was to keep the duke of York out of 


their uncle's reach. The cardinal growing warm at this 


diſcourſe, replied, ſince ſhe obſtinately terrified herſelf with 


vain and groundleſs ſuſpicions, he would ſay no more upon 


that head. That being only ſent by the council, and the 
buſineſs not concerning him in particular, he would preſs 
her no farther, leſt he ſhould give her occaſion to think him 
in the plot ſhe apprehended. That however, he ſaw with 
grief her ill opinion of the members of the council: that ſhe 
muſt believe them to be either void of underſtanding, not to 
perceive what ſhe fancied ſhe ſaw ſo plainly, or elſe fo wicked 
as to lend their aſſiſtance to the duke of Gloceſter. That for 
his part, he believed he might confidently affirm, the duke 
had never entertained ſuch a thought; and that the council 
would be very ſorry to ſee themſelves taxed with treachery or 
extreme imprudence. The good cardinal, to remove the 
queen's fears, ſaid nothing but what he really thought, becauſe 
he was not in the protector's confidence. Accordingly the 
queen felt herſelf very much ſhaken by the aſſurances of a 
perſon of his character. It was apparent, that if the council 


intended to deceive her, they would not have made him their 


inſtrament ; and yet ſhe could not lay afide her fears. Mean 
while, ſhe ſaw the cardinal ready to return, and herſelf going 
to be expoſed to the violence of her enemies, and obliged to 
do by force what was civilly deſired, So, ſuddenly reſolving 
to give up the young prince, ſhe caught him in her arms, 
tenderly took her leave of him, and with a ſhower of tears 
delivered him to the cardinal, who brought him to the pro- 
tector. As ſoon as he ſaw his young nephew, he ran to him 
with open arms, to embrace him, and give him marks of a 
feigned affection, telling him, he would always be to him in- 
ſtead of a father, Then he carried him to the king, who, 
without knowing how he came there, was overjoyed at his 
company. A few days after, the protector found ſome excuſe 
to convey them both to the Tower*, whereas before they 
lodge in the heart of the city at the biſhop's palace J. 


v Attended by ſeveral lords of the council; the duke of Gloceſter, and 
the reſt of the council, remaining all the while in the ſtar-chamber to expect 
the event. Moor, p. 489. ; 

He was brought to him in the Star- chamber. The duke took him 
up into his arms, and kiſſed him, ſaying, + Now welcome my lord, with 
all my very heart.” Moor, p. 491. 

* Which was the uſual place from whence the ſolemnity of the coronation 
began; for he {till — to be making preparations for Edward's corona - 
tion. Moor, Ibid. Hall, fol. 13. — 

1 Which was near St. Paul's, 


It is generally believed, that hitherto the duke of Glouceſter 
had not communicated his moſt ſecret thoughts to the duke 
of Buckingham, nor truſted him with them till after he had 
the two princes in his power: Buckingham mottally hated 
the queen and her family, becauſe it was through their means 
that the late king refuſed to give him pofleſhon of certain 
lands in Herefordſhire, to which he laid claim* His hatred 
had even paſſed to the king's perſon, though he had not dared 
to ſhew it: He had joined with the duke of Glouceſter, to 
deprive the queen and her relations of the government of the 
realm, during the king's minority; but it is not believed, his 
thoughts had gone any farther. For as he wanted only to 
preſerve or inereaſe his credit, a minority ſeems to have been 
more for his purpoſe than the government of a grown king, 
ſuch as the duke of Gloceſter. However, as he was a man 


of ill principles, it was not difficult for the protector to 


engage him in his plot, by the hopes of a reward. It is ſaid, 
he promiſed not only to procure him the lands he deſired, but 
alſo to give him part of the late king's wardrobe, to furniſh 
his houſe in a ſtately manner, and ſecure to his heirs the office 
of high conſtable, of which he was in poſſeſſion . Be this 
as it will, the duke of Buckingham ſo engaged in the project 
to ſet the protector on the throne, that from thencefor ward 
he appeared no leſs eager than the protector himſelf to ac- 
compliſh it. The thing being reſolved, the queſtion was 
only how to put it into execution. | 5 

From that time the conferences between the duke of Glo- 
ceſter and his truſty friends became more frequent than be- 
fore. They debated the principal difficulties hat might oc- 
cur in the execution of the defign; and the means to ſurmount 
or prevent them. In ſhort, they came to the following re- 
ſolutions, which were conſidered as the plan whereon they 
were gradually to proceed. 1. As the ſtrongeſt oppoſition was 
probably to be expected from the queen, it was reſolved to 
diſpatch the priſoners at Pomfret, in order to deprive the 
royal family of their chiefeſt ſupport. The lord Haſtings, 
to whom this deſign was imparted, readily gave his conſent, 
though he knew not the protector's real motive to put theſe 
lords to death. 2. It was agreed to endeavour to engage in 
the plot the propereſ: perſons to accompliſh it, that is in 
other words, villains capable of any undertaking, without 
regard to honour, juſtice, or conſcience. 3. It was judged 
neceſlary to find ſome foundation to ſupport the duke of Glo- 
ceſter's pretenſions, that the people might be amuſed with 
ſome appearance of reaſon. 4. As it was no leſs requiſite 
to keep the plot ſecret till matters were ripe for execution, 
it was reſolved ſtill to ſhew publicly a ſettled deſign to 
cauſe the king to be crowned, till it was no longer neceſ- 
fary to diſſemble. 5. Laſtly, It was agreed, that the lord 
Haſtings ſhould either be gained or diſpatched out of the 
way. One of the two ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary, conſidering 
his great intereſt with the people of London. | 

This plan being laid, the protector wrote to fir Richard Rat- 
cliff governor of Pomfret and his creature, to behead, on a 
day appointed, the four lords that were under his cuſtody. 

After that, he applied himſelf particularly to gain fir Ed- 
mund Shaw, then mayor of London, and ſucceeded to his 
wiſh, The mayor engaged in the plot his brother John 
Shaw, a famous preacher, and Pinker, monk and provincial 
of the Auguſtine fryars, who were much eſteemed by the 
people. To theſe the protector joined Richard Cateſby, a 
particularFriend and confident of the lord Haſtings. 

By means of theſe men, the protector's ſecret council re- 
ſolved to ſpread among the people the reaſons which might 
ſtrengthen his pretenſions. This ſeemed very difficult, ſince 
there were three princes and fix princeſſes before him, namely, 
the king, the duke of York his brother, Edward the IVth's 
five daughters, the earl of Warwick, ſon to the late duke 
of Clarence, and Margaret his fiſter. One ſingle expedient 
ſeemed proper and ſufficient to deſtroy the rights of theſe prin- 
ces and princeſſes ; which was to intimate that Edward IVth's 
children were all baſtards, and Edward himſelf and the duke 
of Clarence his brother, not ſons of the late duke of Vork. 
To exclude Edward's children, it was reſolved to urge the 
validity of his pretended marriage- contract with Elizabeth 
Lucy before he eſpouſed Elizabeth Woodville, from whence 
it followed, that the children by the laſt marriage. were ille- 


2 It was no leſs than half the earldom of Hereford, and the lands bes 
longing to it (which were then in the crown) He claimed them, as bein 
deſcended from Ann daughter of Thomas of Woodſtock, who had 3 
Eleanor, one of the youngeſt daughters and co-heireſſes of Humphrey de 
Bohun earl of Hereford. See Dugdale's Baron. vol. i. p. 163, 168. And 
below in the beginning of Richard III's reign. 

2 It appears from Rymer that he was not. For that office was, November 
14, 1482, given in commiſſion to fir William Parre, fir James Haryngton, 
ſir James Tyrrel, and four other perſons. Tom. xii. p. 169. | 
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gitimate. This pretenſion was to be proved by the ducheſs 
of York's teſtimony, who had uſed that argument to hinder 
the king her ſon from marrying fir Richard Woodville's 
daughter. Philip de Commines ſays, the biſhop: of Bath and 
Wells then affirmed, that he married Edward IV. to a lady 
called Eleanor Talbot, before he eſpouſed the queen; that it 
was done without witneſs, and the king had ſtrictly charged 
him never to mention it to any perſon whatever. But we do 
not find in the Englith hiſtorians, that the-duKe of Gloceſter, 
at the time we are ſpeaking of, made uſe of this reaſon, 
which however would have been more plaufible than that taken 
from Edward's marriage with Elizabeth Lucy. For Edward 
had taken precautions with regard to this laſt, as was ob- 
ſerved in the hiſtory of his reign, whereas the tirſt had been 
unanſwerable, being ſuppotted by the evidence of the very 
biſhop that pretended to officiate.” It is therefore unlikely 
the duke of Gloceſter ſhould neglect ſo great an advantage. 
But it may very well be that Philip de Commines was 
wrong informed, or at leaſt miſtaken in the name of the 
king's miſtreſs. | 

Mean-while, as it was not eaſy to prove Edward's pretended 
marriage with Elizabeth Lucy; and as, on the contrary, the 
biſhops had declared there was no mutual contract, the pro- 
tector's council judged that the other point ſhould be chiefly 
inſiſted upon, namely, that Edward IV. and the duke of 
Clarence were not ſons of the late duke of York. Thereby 
were excluded, at once, the poſterity of theſe two princes, 
and then the duke of Gloceſter was next heir. To ſupport 
this aſſertion, it was reſolved to plead the duke of Clarence's 
own teſtimony, who, as was pretended maintained that Ed- 
ward IV. was illegitimate. Moreover ſome of the late duke 
of York's ſervants were already ſuborned, whg took care to 
ſpread divers reports which confirmed what was intended to 
be intimated to the people. They gave out, that the ducheſs 
of York had taken to her bed certain perſons perfectly re- 
ſembling Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, and that the 
duke of Gloceſter alone was ſon to the duke of York. 

As for the earl of Warwick and his fiſter, another way was 

agulſed to exclude them, namely, the attainder ot the duke of 
Clarence their father, which, as they pretended, rendered 
them incapable of inheriting at all. Thus, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter did not ſcruple to accuſe his own mother of adultery, 
But this was one of the leaft crimes which cleared his way to 
the throne, ſo blinded was he by his ambition. ü 

Every thing being thus prepared, the protector feigned to 
haſten the king's coronation. For that purpoſe he appointed 
a particular council, which was to meet every day b, and re- 
gulate the ceremonies. He took care to compoſe this coun- 

cil of ſuch lords as were moſt attached to Edward IVth's fa- 
mily, among whom the two archbiſhops, the biſhop ot Ely ©, 
the lord Haſtings, and the lord Stanley were the principal. 
At the ſame time, he had another council contifting of his 
creatures, which alſo met regularly d, but whoſe conſultations 
were only how to defer the coronation, and place the pro- 
tector on the throne. 

The lords appointed to haſten the coronation, quickly per- 
ceived all their orders were retarded by obſtacles from another 
quarter, On the other hand, they were ſurpriſed, that the 
protector ſeldom ſuffered the king to be ſeen; that the young 
prince had but very few attendants, whilft the protector's 
houſe was full of unneceſſary people, and a crowd of cour- 
tiers, who were always well received and careſſed. Theſe 
things, joined to the affected delays of the coronation, began 
to breed ſuſpicion in thoſe who were really friends to the King's 
perſon. The lord Stanley, a man of deep penetration, was 
the firſt to diſcover his fears of the protector's ill defigns. 
He freely ſpoke his mind to his fellow-counlellors, and de- 
clared, he did nor like the duke of Gloceſter's proceedings: 
that the other council which ſo frequently met, and whoſe re- 
ſolves could not be known, was to him very ſuſpicious. That 
therefore it was his opinion, they ſhould think betimes of 
means to prevent the miſchiefs which might happen. This 
advice was prudent; but the lord Haſtings, ſtill prepoſſeſſed 
that the protector thought only of humbling the queen's 
party, removed all theſe ſuſpicions. He affirmed there was 
no danger from the other council; and would pawn his life, 
that if any thing were tranſacted there detrimental to the king 
and the ſtate, he ſhould be inſtantly informed of it by one ot 
the members who was entirely devoted to him. He meant 
Cateſby his friend and confident *®, But he did not know 
that Cateſby betrayed him, and was therefore truſted by the 


2 


> At Baynard's caſtle, Moor, p. 49.“ In the mean time, orders were 
iffukd out, on June 5, for creating knights at the king's coronation, which 
was fixed to the 22d of June, Rymer's Furd, Lom. XII. p. 185. 

c John Morton. 

* At Croſby's place, in Biſliopſgate Ward. It was the protcftor's man- 
funhouſe, Moor, p. 491. 
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duke of Gloceſter. So Stanley and the other lords of the 
ſame party preferring the lord Haſtings' aſſurances to their 
own judgment, took no meaſures to ſtop the protector's pro- 
greſs, which they might eaſily have done, had they endea- 
voured it in time. | 

Mean-while, the duke of Gloceſter, knowing what a firm 
friend the lord Haſtings was to the king, thought it time to 
execute the project he had formed about him, that is, to en- 
gage him in the plot, or deſtroy him. To that end, he or- 
dered Cateſby to ſound him, but with all the caution imagi- 
nable, for fear of diſcovering the deſign before he was ſure 
to be gained. Cateſby having put the lord Haſtings upon 
diſcourfing of ſtate affairs, told him, people talked very 
much of the duke of Gloceſter's title to the crown preferably 
to Edward IV's children, and many were perſuaded the title 
was not groundleſs. That it was openly ſaid, it were to be 
wiſhed the reaſons alledged in his favour were good, fince it 
would be more adyantageous to the nation to be governed by 
a man than by a child. That, for his part, he had not yet 
examined the.matter, and ſhould be glad firſt to know his opi- 
nion. Haſtings, not ſuſpeCting his friend, diſcloſed all his 
thoughts, and imparted to him the lord Stanley's ſuſpicions 
of the duke of Gloceſter. He added, he had rather ſee the 
ruin and deſtruction of the protector and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, than the late king's children deprived of their right. 
That if he perceived any plot in favour of the duke of Glo- 5 
ceſter, he would employ his credit, his eſtate, and his very . 
ite, to prevent its ſucceeding. This reply was immediately bp 21 
carried to the protector by the treacherous Cateſby, with many 
aggravations, to promote the lord Haſtings' deſtruction for fear 
he ſhould one day diſcover his treachery. _ _ 

The duke having thus ſounded the lord Haſtings, was 
greatly embarraſſed. He paſſionately defired to gain that lord, 
knowing how ſerviceable he could be to him. But for that 
very reaſon he could not help fearing him, if he perſiſted in 
his attachment to the king. To free himſelf from this un- 
eafineſs, he ordered Cateſby to found him once more. Cateſby 
ſpeaking a little too plainly in his ſecond converſation with 
Haſtings, and not doubting that his treachery was known, 
told the protector, that not only he had nothing ro hope from 
that quarter, but was to expect to find in Haſtings a profeſſed 
enemy. Whereupon the protector reſolved to diſpatch him, 
looking upon him now as his real adverſary. 

This reſolution being taken, he called a council at the 
Tower t, under colour of finiſhing the affairs of the king's 
coronation, He came himſelf at nine o'clock in the morn- 
ning; with a chearful countenance, courteouſly ſaluting all the 
lords, as if he had nothing in his mind that gave him the leaſt 
uneaſineſs. After that, he went out, and defired the lords of 
the council to continue their deliberations in his abſence. 

About an hour after he returned with an angry counte- 
nance, knitting his brows, biting his lips, and ſhewing all 
poſſible ſigns of the perturbation of his mind. Remaining 
tome time without ſpeaking, he broke filence with theſe 
words:“ My lords, what puniſhment do they deſerve who 
have plotted againſt my life?” The lords not immediately 
anſwering, the lord Haſtings replied, © Whoever was guilty 
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of ſuch a crime ought to be puniſhed as a traitor.” It is, | 
anſwered the duke, that ſorcereſs my fiſter-in-law, with her 7 
accomplices.” Theſe words aſtoniſhed many of the coun- I ir 
cil who favoured the queen, being afraid the accuſation con- = < 
cerned them.. But the lord Haſtings was far from any ſuch 1 k 
fear, All knew he was ſworn enemy to the queen, and con- th 
fequently there was no likelihood of his joining with her in tl 
ſuch a deſign. Beſides, he had lately approved of the order n 
ſent to Pomftet, to behead the lords priſoners, who were la 
to be executed that very day. After a ſhort pauſe, the pro- p. 
rector, unbuttoning his left ſleeve, ſhewed the council his b. 
arm, dried and withered, ſaying, with extreme emotion, ni 
cSce what that ſorcereſs, and Shore's wife have done by ct 
their witchcrafts. They have reduced my arm as you ſee, PT 
and my whole body would ſoon have been the ſame, if by in 
God's mercy their infamous plot had not been diſcovered.“ 10 
Theſe words cauſed a greater ſurprize than the former, the uj 
whole council knowing the duke's arm had long been in that &1 
condition. Befides, if the queen had framed ſuch a project, | 
Jane Shore would have been the laſt perſon ſhe would Have | 
imparted it to, fince of all women ſhe moſt hated her. The Ot: 
lord Haſtings, who fince Edward's death had kept Jane Shore, 1 
perceiving the was involved in the accuſation, could not for- 8 
bear to ſhe how much he doubted her being guilty, by ſay- 1 
aft; 
* Richard Cateſby was a lawyer, who had through the lord Haſtings? ; 
means, been put into a place of conſiderable truſt in the counties of Leiceſter fr 
er Northampton, where this lord's power and intereſt lay, Moor, p. 5 
On June 13. Moor, p. 493. beir 
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ing, © if they had committed ſuch a crime, they deſerved 
to be puniſhed.” Then the protector raifing his voice, 
What, ſays he, doſt thou anſwer me with Ifs and Ands, as 
if I forged this accuſation? I tell thee they have conipired 
my death, and thou thyſelf art acceſſary to the crime,” As 
he ended theſe words, he ſtruck the table twice with his fiſt, 
and immediately the room was filled with armed men. As 
ſoon as they were in, the protector turning to the lord 
Haſtings, ſaid to him, “ I arreſt thee for high treaſon.” 
« Who me, my lord?” anſwered Haſtings. ** Yes thee, 
traitor,” replied the protector: at the fame he delivered 
him to the cuſtody of the foldiers. During the buſtle, one 
of the ſoldiers would have cleft the lord Stanley's ſkull with a 
battle-ax : but he avoided part of the blow by ſinking under 
the table, however he was dangerouſly wounded. Probably 
the ſoldiers had orders to kill him as it were by chance, un- 

er pretence he would have defended the lord Haſtings. It 
is not bard to guels, why the protector defired to be rid of 
him. Be this as it will, having miſſed his aim, Stanley was 
arreſted with the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of Ely, 
it being the proteEtor's intereſt to put it out of their power to 
hurt him, whom he knew to be zealouſly affected to the 
young king. As for the lord Haſtings, he would ſcarce give 
him time to make a ſhort confeſſion to the next prieſt that 
came, ſwearing, © He would not dine till his head was ſtruck 
of.” Accordingly, he was beheaded upon a log which was 
found on the green before the Tower chapel, the time fixed 
by the protector being too ſhort to erect a ſcaffold. Hiſto- 
rians enlarge upon ſundry preſages he had of his death. But 
though ſuch Kind of remarks may have their uſe, when the 
facts are very certain, I ſhall paſs them over in filences. It 
ſuffices to obſerve only, that the lord Haſtings died the ſame 
day and hour that the Pomfret priſoners ® were executed, to 
whoſe death he greatly contributed. | 

The lord Haſtings being dead, the protector judged it ne- 
ceſſary to palliate fo haſty and illegal an execut.on, for fear 
the Londoners ſhould take fire upon hearing ut! and tor that 


purpoſe, ſent for the lord mayor and aldermen. In the mean 


while, he and the duke of Buckingham put on two old ruſty 
coats of armour. The mayor being come to the Tower, the 
protector told him, the lord Haſting3 and tome others had 
conſpired to take away his life, and he had no intelligence of 
the plot till ten o'clock that morning: that the fact bein 

fully proved, the king and council had thought neceſlary to 
execute him immediately, by reaſon they were informed, a 


great number of people were all ready to riſe in his tayour: 


that the conſpiracy had put his perſon in extreme danger, 
and forced him to harneſs himſelf in old ruſty armour for his 
defence: that he had ſent for him to inform h.m of the truth, 
that he might, when he acquainted the Loadoners with the 
ſudden execution, take care to app*zale or prevent the com- 
motions which ill- affected people might raiſe in the city. The 
mayor and aldermen eaſily perceived the protector did not tell 
them the whole truth; but not daring to expreſs their doubt, 
they withdrew, aſſuring him his orders ſhould be obeyed. 
What the protector had ſaid to the mayor and aldermen, 
was only to prepare the people to receive a proclamation, pub- 
liſhed in the city two hours after the death of the lord Haſtings. 
The king, in whoſe name it was publiſhed, was made to ſay 
in it, © That the lord Haſtings had conſpired to ſeize his per- 
ſon, in order to govern the kingdom as he pleaſed, and to 
kill che protector, and the duke of Buckingham. That to prevent 
the deſign, he was forced by advice of his council, to cauſe 
the criminal to be immediately puniſhed, and that never man 
more deſerved to die. That it was he that perſuaded the 
late king to do ſo many things contrary to the rights and 
privileges of the people. That he had endeavoured to de- 
bauch him by his perſuafions and example, and had laid the 
night before with Shore's wite, the accomplice, of all his 


crimes, and particularly of that for which he was executed.” 


There were ſeveral other things in the proclamation, tend- 
ing to leflen the people's affection and compaſſion for the 
lord Haſtings, and to ſhew that his death was a judgment 
upon him. It was obſerved, that the proclamation was ele- 
gantly compoſed, and fairly written on parchment, though 


The preſages hiſtorians dwell upon were, a remarkable dream of the lord 
Stanley's, who dreamed , that a wild boar with his tuſhes, had wounded 
his and the lord Haſtings's head, and therefore adviſed him to fly from dan- 
ger: the ſolicitations of his concubine Jane Shore that very morning, not to 
go to the council, nor to truſt the wild boar; the often ſtumbling of his horſe 
as he was riding to the Tower, and ſome other like obſervations. He was 
afterwards buried at Windſor, near king Edward's tomb. Moor. p. 494. 

b Anthony earl of Rivers, Richard lord Grey, fir Thomas Vaughan, and 
fir Richard Hawſe. 

The lord Haſtings was in great eſteem with king Edward's friends, as 
deing well-affected to his family, and in no ſmall favour with the people, 
being reckoned a lover of the common good, Moor, p. 495. | 

* By Cateſby. Moor, p. 495. f 2 

| People jeſted and tad, it was Written by the ſpirit of prophecy,” 
Item. p. 490. | | 
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publiſhed ſo very ſoon after that lord's death. This bred à 
ſuſpicion that it was ready prepared & in order to be publiſhed 
immediately after the execution. Accordingly, it produced 
but little effect. 

As Jane Shore was accuſed of being an accomplice of the 
lord Haſtings, the protector was obliged to proceed againſt her. 
So, giving orders m to arreſt her, he commanded her to be 
brought to the Tower, where ſhe was examined before the 
council. The duke of Gloceſter accuſed her himſelf of in- 
tending, by her ſorceries, to waſte his fleſh by degrees, and 
conſpiring with the lord Haſtings to aſſaſſinate him. But be- 
fides that he could alledge nothing in proof of theſe accuſa- 
tions, the made ſo good a defence, that the council could 
find no reaſon to condemn her. However, as the protector 
was unwilling ſhe ſhould eſcape without puniſhment, ſhe was 
ſued for incontinency, as being guilty of leaving her huſband, 
and living with other men. Theſe were facts ſhe could not 
deny, fince the whole-court was witneſs, ſhe had been kept 
by the late king, and afterward by the lord Haſtings. Where- 
upon ſhe was delivered over to the biſhop of London, and con- 
demned by the eccleſiaſtical court to do open penance in St. 
Paul's church in a white ſheet, with a wax taper in her hand, 
before all the people. n N | 

The late executions et London and Pomfret without any 
proceſs, the impriſonment of the archbiſhop of York, the 
biſhop of Ely, and the lord Stanley, left no room to queſtion 
the duke of Gloceſter's deſigns. Hitherto, he had given ſome 
colour to his conduct; but after theſe violent proceedings, 
there was no way to hide his intentions. Every one ſaid to 
himſelf, theſe unjuſt doings could not but end in the king's - 
deſtruction. But pcople durſt not tell their thoughts to one 
another, ſuch a terror was there every where ſpread. They, 
who could have taken meaſures to oppoſe the Protector's de- 
figns, were dead or in priſon; and if there were any left ca- 
pable to make him uneaſy, the example of thoſe who had been 
treated with ſo much barbarity, was ſufficient to cauſe them 
to act with circumſpection. They plainly ſaw the imminent 
danger, if they did but ſeem to perceive what was contriving. 

Fear and conſternation having thus ſeized the great men, 
the Protector and the duke of Buckingham thought it was 
time to diſcover their defigns.® There remained but one dif- 
ficulty, and that was to get the Londoners to approve of the 
intended change. This was no eaſy matter. Indeed, private 
perſons may ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted, and if any are 
too obſtinate, they may be diſpatched as the lord Haſtings had 
been ſerved. But how to perſuade a whole nation they ought 
to approve of manifeſt acts of injuſtice, wherein they them- 
ſelves have no intereſt, there are but two ways to ſucceed. 
The firſt is to oblige them through fear, to feign to believe 
what they do nor Weheve; the other, to gain thoſe in whom 
they put any confidence, that they may by degrees be brought 
to what is deſired. After ſeveral conſultations, the Protector 
and the duke of Buckingham reſolved to uſe theſe two means; 
thefifſt whereof had already begun to have a very great ef- 
fect. For the ſecond, they agree, that, by emiflaries, it 
ſhould be continued more than ever to be ſpread among the 
people, that Edward the Fourth's children were illegitimate, 
and” their father himſelf and the duke of Clarence his brother 
where not the duke of York's fons. That theſe rumours ſhould 
be ſupported by a ſermon of Dr Shaw, whoſe eloquence was 
applauded by the whole city. 

Theſe meaſures being taken, the doctor mounted the pul- 
pit one Sunday morning at Paul's Croſs, and preached upon 
theſe words, “ Baſtard ſlips ſhall take no deep root v.“ He 
began with ſhewing the bleſſings God uſually beſtowed on the 
fruits of the marriage-bed, and the calamities which on the 
contrary fell upon the children born out of wedlock. He did 
not want examples of both, as well in ſacred as prophane 
hiſtory. Then he enlarged on the noble qualities of the duke 
of York, ſlain in the battle of Wakefield, and ſhewed how 
happy the Engliſh would be to have a fovereign of the race of 
that great prince, From thence he took occaſion to remark, 
that it was to be feared, the reign of Edward V. would be 
fatal to England, ſince he was born of an illegitimate mar- 
riage. Moreover, that neither Edward IV. nor the late duke 


m To Sir Thomas Howard, to apprehend her perſon, and ſeize her goods, 
which were valued at between two and three thouſand marks. Ibid, | 

n Which ſhe accordingly did the next Sunday morning, after this manner, 
ſhe was brought, cloathed in a white ſheet, by way of proceſſion, with the 
croſs carried before her, and a wax taper in her hand, to S', Paul's church, 
from the bithop's palace adjoining. Ia all this action ſhe behaved with fo 
much modeſty and decency, that ſuch as reſpected her beauty more than her 
faults, never were in greater admiration of her than now. Ibid, 

o In the mean time, he iſiued out a proclamation, importing, That the 
king's coronation , for divers great and urgent cauſes, ſhould be deferred to 
the 2d of November. Moor, Hall, fol. 17. 

o Wiſdom of Solomon, iv, 
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of Clarence were ſons of the great duke of York, as was cer- 
tainly known from officers of his houſhold, witneſſes of the 
ducheſs their mother's ſcandalous life. That ſhe had taken to 
her bed, in the fight of all her ſervants, men whom the two 
brothers perfectly reſembled : but that the duke of Gloceſter 
alone could truly be called the duke of York's ſon. That 
beſides; Edward IV. was not lawfully married to his queen, 
ſince he had before plighted his faith to the lady Elizabeth 
Lucy, as could be ſhewn by good evidences. That con ſe- 
quently his children could be no better than baſtards. That 
therefore the duke of York's real poſterity was not to be look- 
ed for either in the children of Edward or of the duke of Cla- 
rence, and that their race would infallibly periſh, becauſe 
«baſtard plants ſhall take no deep root.” But my lord pro- 
rector, coutinued he, raiſing his voice, that noble prince, the 
pattern of all virtue, carries in his countenance, in his air, 
1a his carriage, in his ſoul, the perfect image of his illuſtrious 
father. At theſe words, it was deſigned, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter ſhould appear, in hopes that the people, moved by the 
preacher's eloquence, would ſalute him king. But the duke 
happening to ſtay a little too long, the Doctor had begun ano- 
ther ſubject, when he ſaw him entering, which however he 
left, and repeated the fame words before-mentioned, whilſt 
the duke was preſſing through the crowd to come to his place. 
But inſtead of hearing the cry of Long live King Richard! 
as he expected, he perceived, all kept a ſullen filence, the 
people deteſting the baſeneſs of the preacher, inſtead of ap- 
plauding his eloquence. The ſermon being ended, the doc- 
ror went and hid himſelf for ſhame, neither durſt he ever 
ſhew his face again in the world. It is ſaid he died preſently 
after with grief at his ill ſueceſs, and for loſing the eſteem of 
his audience. RY 
Shaw's ſermon not producing the deſired effect, other means 
were to be uſed; for the protector had proceeded too far to 
recede. So the duke of Buckingham, being a fine ſpeaker, 
took upon him to harangue the people, imagining, a polite 
ſpeech would be more ſucceſsful than Shaw's methodical ſer- 
mon. To that purpoſe, the lord mayor had orders to aflem- 
ble the aldermen, common-council, and principal citizens, 
at the Guild-Hall a. Which being done, the duke of Bucking- 
ham came to the afſembly *, and taking his place near the 
mayor, told the people, he was come from the council, to 
acquaint them with a matter of the greateſt importance to 
the whole kingdom, but eſpecially to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don. His ſpeech ran at firſt upon the calamities endured by 
the people of England in the laſt reign. He aggravated in a 
very violent manner, the cruelty, avarice, and incontinency 
of Edward IV, and endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his power, 
to render him odious. Then, he put his audience in mind, 
the Sunday before, that excellent man, Dr. Shaw, had clearly 
proved to them, that Edward was not lawfully married to his 
queen, and conſequently their children were baſtards : that 
neither Edward himſelf, nor the duke of Clarence his brother, 
were the duke of York's ſons; and to the proofs alledged by 
the doctor, he himſelf could add many more, did not his re- 
ſpect for the protector hinder him upon dwelling upon the 
ducheſs his mother's looſe life: that for theſe reaſons, the 
lords of the council, and the commons of the realm, parti- 
cularly the northern counties, had declared, that a baſtard 
ſhould not fit on the throne of England, and pctitioned, that 
the crown ſhould be adjudged to the duke of Gloceſter, only 
ſon of the late duke of York : that indeed there was reaſon 
to fear the magnanimous duke would refuſe the offer ; but 
on the other hand, it was to be hoped, all the people, and 
eſpecially the inhabitants of London, uniting with one ac- 
cord, he would be prevailed with to take upon him the bur- 
den of the government, too weighty for a child : that upon 
all theſe conſiderations, he required them in his own, and the 
name of the lords of the council, to declare their intention. 
Here he ſtopped in expectation to hear the people cry, Long 
live King Richard;“ but every one ſtood ſpeechleſs, ſo great 
was their ſurpriſe to hear ſo unjuſt a propoſal. The duke, 
ſurpriſed in his turn at ſo unexpected a filence, aſked the 
mayor the reaſon ; who replied, perhaps they did not well 
underſtand him. If that is the caſe, anſwered the duke, I will 
make myſelt better underſtood. Then raiſing his voice, he 
repeated the ſenſe of what he had ſaid-in other words, with a 
gracefulneſs and eloquence worthy a nobler ſubje&. But the 
people ſtill Kept a profound filence. The duke in confuſion 
that his rhetoric ſhould produce ſo little effect, talked ſome 
time in a low voice with the mayor, to conſult with him 


— 
On the Tuelday following, which was the 24th of June. Moor, Hall, 


fol. 20. 


r Attended by ſeveral lords, who were privy to the deſign. Ibid, 
„Thomas Fitz-williams. Moor. Hall fol, 22. 


* It was not the recorder, but the duke of Buckingham, who continuing 


what was to be done. At length the mayor told him, per- 
haps the people were filent becauſe they were uſed to be ha- 
rangued only by the recorder, who was the mouth of the city. 
Whereupon he commanded -the recorder * to ſpeak to the 
people, which he did with great reluctance. However, he ſo 
managed his ſpeech, that without any addition of his own, 
he repeated to the people the ſubſtance of what the duke had 
ſaid. He concluded, with requiring the people * to give a 
poſitive anſwer, whether they would have the duke of Gloceſter 
for king or not? At theſe words there was a confuſed mur- 
mur in the aſſembly; and as it was yet uncertain whether the 
people anſwered Ay or No, ſome of the duke of Bucking- 
ham's ſervants, who had flipt in amongſt the crowd, cried 
out, Long live king Richard!“ Some of the citizens who 
had been bribed, but would not venture to begin, ſeconded 
the cry, and the apprentices, with the rabble that ſtood near 
the door, followed their example, and throwing up their hats 
in token of joy, cried out, © King Richard! King Richard!“ 
The duke of Buckingham plainly perceived, the cry came 
from the rabble without, and not from the principal citizens 


in the hall. Nevertheleſs he commanded filence, and reſum--. 


ing his ſpeech, ſaid he was overjoyed to ſee ſo general and 
unanimous an approbation to his propoſal. © Wherefore, 
continued he, my good friends, I defire you to meet me here 
to-morrow about this time, that we may all go together, and 
preſent our humble petition to his highneſs, and intreat him 
to condeſcend to our requeſt.” Then the mayor diſmiſſing 
the people, the citizens returned to their houſes with tears in 
their eyes, and grief in their hearts, without daring to ſhew 
it, for fear of offending thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to have it 
concealed. | 

Next day the duke of Buckingham, with the mayor, alder- 
men, and many other perſons of the cabal, came to the pro- 
tector's palace u and ſent a meſſage to him, that the magi- 
ſtrates of London deſired an audience. The protector ſcru- 
pled to appear, pretending to fear, that ſuch numbers were 
aſſembled for no good deſign. Whereupon the duke of 
Buckingham obſerved to the mayor and thoſe about him, 
that his highneſs was not conſcious of their intent, intimat- 


ing thereby, that he was not concerned in the tranſactions of 


the foregoing day. At length, upon the repeated defire that 
his highneſs would be pleaſed to grant an audience, he came 
forth with ſigns of great miſtruſt, and as not daring to ap- 
proach ſuch multitudes for fear of ſome miſchief v. Then the 
duke of Buckingham, without giving the mayor time to 
ſpeak, briefly ſet forth the grievances of the nation in the late 
reign. After that, he faid to the protector, the people had 
found no better way to free themſelves from their evils, than 
to pray his highneſs to aſſume the royal authority, which of 
right belonged to him. He added, the mayor and alder- 
men of London, whom he ſaw there, were come to petition 
in the name of all the people, who were united in the ſame 
intention. EO | 

The duke of Gloceſter ſeeming ſurpriſed at the propoſal, 
anſwered, ** He was convinced that all he had heard was 
true : but he had ſo great a veneration for the memory of the 
tate king his brother, and ſo tender an affection for his chil- 
dren, as out-weighed all the crowns in the world, and there- 
fore he could not comply with their requeſt. However he 
willingly pardoned their petition, and thanked them for their 
affection: but adviſed them to be obedient to the ſovereign 


under whoſe dominion they lived. That for his part, he 


would continue to the utmoſt of his power to give the king 
his nephew ſuch counſels, as he ſhould judge moſt conducive 
to render his kingdom flouriſhing, and his people happy, as 
he believed he had hitherto done, to the ſatisfaction of all 
the world.“ 

The duke of Buckingham ſeeming diſſatisfied with this an- 
fwer, murmured ſome words to himſelf expreſſing his diſcon- 
tent, and at length defired leave to ſpeak once more; and hav- 
ing obtained it, he plainly told the protector, “ That all the 
people were unanimouſly reſolved not toacknowledge for king 
any of Edward IVth's children: that they had proceeded too 
far to recede, and therefore if he would not receive the 
crown, the people would be forced to offer it to one who 
would not refuſe it.” At theſe words the protector began to 
be a little more compliant, and at laſt ſpoke to the people in 
this manner: * Since I ſee the whole kingdom is reſolved 
not to ſuffer Edward's children to reign, for which I am ex- 
tremely concerned, I am fully convinced, the crown can of 
right belong only to me, who am the undoubted ſon of the 


to ſpeak, required the people to give a poſitive anſwer, Moor. Hall, fol. 23. 


_ At Baynard's caſtle in 'Thames-ſtreet, where the protector then lay. 
oor, 


He is ſaid to appear in a gallery, with a biſhop on each fide of him. 
Moor. Hall, fol. 44 gallery, c p on each ſide of him 
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late duke of York my father. To this title is now joined the 
free election of the lords and commons of the realm, which 
of all titles I ſhall conſider as. the chief and moſt effectual. 
From theſe conſiderations I graciouſly receive your petition, 
and inſtantly take upon me the government of the two king- 
doms of England and France, the former to be governed and 


18. RICHARD Hit, Sirnamed Croox-Back: 


f | \HE duke of Gloceſter having attained his ends 
[1483] by ſuch extraordinary ways, and in ſpite of all 
the obſtacles that oppoſed his ambition, was proclaimed the 
22d of June a, by the name of Richard III. He might have 
been crowned the next day, fince the preparations for Ed- 
ward the Vth's coronation were finiſhed : but hedelayed the 


cęremony till the ſixth of July, expecting the arrival of five 
' thouſand men, which he ſent for out of the north, becauſe he 


did not entirely confide in the citizens of London. 8 
During that interval, he gave the great ſeal to the biſhop 
of Lincoln b, one of his favourites. On the 18th of June he 


conferred the office of earl marſhal upon the lord John 


Howard ©, and the next day the title of duke of Norfolk. 


The day following he commiſſioned him to exerciſe the office 
of high-ſteward during the coronation. A few days after, 
he created Thomas Howard his ſon, earl of Surrey, William 
Berkley earl of Nottingham, and the lord Lovel one of his 
confidents, viſcount of the ſame name 4. | 
Thomas Rotheram archbiſhop of York and the lord Tho 
mas Stanley, who were impriſoned the day the lord Haſtings 
was executed, were releaſed at the fame time, and the new 
king made the lord Stanley lord ſteward of the houſhold. 
It was not from a motive of affection or confidence, but out 
of fear that the lord Strange his ſon*, who was beginning to 


levy forces in Lincolnſhixef, ſhould raiſe commotions, the 


conſequences whereof he much dreaded. 76 Oe 
As for Dr. Morton biſhop of Ely, who was arreſted the 
ſame day, the king deſigned not to do him the ſame favor. 


But the univerſity of Oxford, of which that prelate was 


member, having preſented a petition in his behalf, he did not 


roper wholly to reject it, at a time when he wanted to 
gain the affection of his new ſubjects. However, as he 
mortally hatee that biſhop, he could not reſolve to releaſe him 


entirely. He only took him out of his confinement in the 
Tower, and committed him to the duke of Buckingham's 
cuſtody, who ſent him to the caſtle of Brecknock in Wales. 
He was a man of mean parentages, but having ſtudied at 
Oxford, where he had taken his doctor's degree, was ſo 
eminent for his learning and parts, that he was taken from 
thence and made privy-councellor by Henry VI. The revo- 
lution which had placed Edward IV. on the throne made no 
alteration in his fortune. Edward, it is likely, pleaſed with 
his complaiſance, continued him in the ſame poſt and pro- 
moted him to the biſhopric of Ely. From thenceforward he 
was wholly attached to that prince, which drew on him 
Richard's hatred, who put him under confinement the fame 
day the lord Haſtings was beheaded, for fear his affection to 
the late king's family ſhould lead him to oppoſe his defigns. 
The fixth of July, the coronation of the king and queen was 
All the peers of the 
realm were preſent for fear of being ſuſpected by the new 
king, whoſe jealous temper was well known. Margaret 
counteſs of Richmond, wife of the lord Stanley and mother 
of the earl of Richmond detained in Bretagne, held up the 
queen's train. 

Richard enjoyed but two years and two months the crown 
he had ſo ardently deſired. He ſpent his whole reign in de- 
viſing means to ſupport himſelf in the throne, which having 
mounted by bloodſhed and other crimes, he endeavoured to 
keep poſſeſſion by the ſame methods, but all his meaſures 


proved ineffectual, Divine Providence being pleaſed to blaſt 


projects, founded wholly upon injuſtice, violence, and the 
ſubverſion of the laws. The preſent circumſtances ſeemed 
however to be very favourable for him. The Lancaſtrian fa- 
mily was quite extinct in England. Henry earl of Richmond, 


. x Sir T. Moor, (as publiſhed in Hall) ſays that Richard took the reins of 
the government the 19th of June, and the next day, viz. the 2oth, was 
proclaimed king, when with great ſolemnity he rode to Weſtminſter, and 
ſitting in the ſeat royal, called before him the judges of the realm, whom he 
ſtraightly commanded to execute the law without favour or delay. Moor. 
Hall, fol. 25. 

1 2 Ruſſel. 

He was ſon of fir Robert Howard, and Margaret daughter and coheireſs 
of Thomas de —— duke of Norfolk. The firſt perſon of note in this 
family, was William Howard judge of the common-pleas, in the reign of 
Edward I. Dugdale's Baron. vol. 11. p. 265. | 

And chamberlain, Moor. 
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defended, and the latter by God's help; and my people's af- 
ſiſtance, to be ſubdued.“ At the cloſe of the ſpeech was 
heard a great ſhout of Long live king Richard III!“ The 
comedy being over, the people retired to their homes, mak- 
ing upon this occaſion ſuch reflections as were ſuggeſted by 
their underſtandings, intereſts or paſſions. 


the only branch of that houſe, was in the hands of the duke 
of Bretagne, who had promiſed Edward IV. to hinder him 
from going out of his dominions. Margaret his mother 
ſhewed no inclination to proſecute her rights. Befides, ſhe 
was ſubject to a huſband whom Richard had attached to his 
intereſt by one of the moſt conſiderable poſts at court. As to 
the princes and princeſſes of Portugal and Caſtile, deſcended 
from Philippa and Catherine of Lancaſter, daughters of John 
of Gant, they were too remote to diſturb the new king. In 
fine, there was not a lord in the kingdom that ſeemed to have 
credit enough to excite inſurrections, the civil war having 
ſwept away great numbers and entirely deſtroyed many ancient 
families. As for thoſe that were ſtill left, Richard hoped to 
win them by favours, as he had already gained the duke of 
Buckingham, the duke of Norfolk, the lord Stanley, and 
ſome others. As for the Vorkiſts attached to the family of 
Edward IV. namely, the Woodvilles, Greys, and others of 
the new nobility, he had already diſpatched ſome; in the laſt 


' reign, and the reſt were fled. The queen-widow was ſtill with 


her five daughters in ſanctuary, from whence ſhe durſt not 
ſtir, and where ſhe ſeemed unable to hurt him. The mar- 
quis of Dorſet her ſon had likewiſe taken ſanEtuary, and fir 
Richard Woadville had abſconded. In a word, Edward V. 
and the duke of Vork his brother were in the Tower, where 
ſince the 27th of June, Richard had taken care to place as 
governor fir Robert Brackenbury his creature. Thus, no- 
thing ſeemed capable to ſhake the new monarch's throne. 

Mean-while, to be provided againſt whatever might hap- 
pen, he formed the project to ſecure Caſtile and Portugal, 
the archduke Maximilian, who governed the Low-countries 
in the name of Philip his ſon, | Rink Bretagne, from 
whence he feared his enemies might procure ſome aſſiſtance. 
In fine, to break all the meaſures which the friends of Ed- 
ward the IVth's family might take againſt him, he reſolved to 
murder his nephews young king Edward V. and the duke of 
York his brother. Theſe were Richard's firſt projects to pre- 
ſerve his crown, which created him no leſs uneaſineſs after 
poſſeſſion tharn,awhilſt he was labouring to obtain it. 


Io execute all theſe reſolutions, the 12th of July, he ap- 


pointed for his embaſſador to Caſtile, Barnard de la Force, 
with orders to renew the ancient alliance with queen Iſabella 
and Ferdinand king of Arragon her huſband. The next day 
he gave the like commiſſion to Thomas Hutton, to treat of 
the prolongation of the truce with Francis II. duke of 
Bretagne. Probably Hutton had ſecret inſtructions to en- 
deavour to procure the earl of Richmond, or at leaſt to re- 
new the treaty upon that ſubject between Edward IV. and 
the duke. Three days after, he appointed commiſſioners to 
treat with France concerning ſome breaches of the truce, in 
order to have occaſion to confirm it. 7 

Theſe meaſures being taken, nothing remained but to exe- 
cute the principal article, the murder of his two nephews. 
For that purpoſe, he reſolved to remove from London, that 
their death happening in his abſence, he might be the leſs 
ſuſpected. With this view he departed from London to 
viſit ſeveral counties, under colour of reforming certain 
abuſes introduced to the great detriment of the people. His 
progreſs into the north was particularly neceſſary to curb the 
inſolence of the troops he had ſent for from thence, and who 
after their return had committed great outrages. But before 
he proceeded to Vork, he made ſome ſtay at Gloceſter, not 
to be too far from London, whilſt his orders concerning his 
nephews were executing. ; 

The duke of Buckingham, his intimate friend and con- 
fident, attended him to Gloceſter. He had loaded that lord 


Having married Joan, daughter and heireſs of John lord Strange, he was 
ſummoned to parliament in 22 Edw. IV. by the title of lord Strange. 
Dugdale. Ibid. 249. | 

f Hall and Hollingſhicad ſay, it was in Lancaſhire, fol. 25. 1386. 

s Biſhop Morton was not of mean parentage. He was ſon of Richard 
Morton, a gentleman of Bere in Dorſetſhire ; whale grandfather was 
Robert Morton, of Morton in Nottinghamſhire, of a very ancient family. 

b On the 4th of July he went to the Tower by water with his wife; the 

th he rode through London with great pomp; and the 6th was crowned, 
ee a particular account of his coronation in Hall, fol. 25. 26; and Hol- 


lingſhead, p. 1387, &c. 
D | That 
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with eſtates and honours, both whilſt he was protector and 
after he was king. But the duke ſtill expected another fa- 
vour, of which he had received a poſitive promiſe, And 
that was, the moiety of the lands of the houſe. of Hereford, 
to which he thought he had a very juſt right. The founda- 
tion of his claim will plainly appear in the following gene- 


alogy. 


HUMPHREY :BOHU N, 
Earl of Hereford and Northampton. 


Mary Bonux 1 Axx 
Wife of Tromas of Woodftock 
Henry IV. | Earl of Gloceſter, 


Son of Edward III. 


Hrxxx v. r 
Edmund Earl of Stafford. 
HENRV VI. HumraREY 
| Duke of Buckingham. 
EpwWAR V ; Henry 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Buckingham. 


To conſider only this genealogy, it is evident, the duke 


of Buckingham had a right to claim one half of the earl of 
Hereford's lands, as deſcended from: one of his daughters. 


But there were other reaſons which rendered his title dif- 


putable. When Richard II. put to death his uncle the duke 
of Gloceſter at Calais, he cauſed his eſtate to be confiſcated 
by the parliament, and gave what that prince held in right 
of Ann his wife to the earl of Derby, who had married the 
eldeſt of the ſiſters, and withal created him duke of Here- 
ford. Thus the earl of Derby took pofleſhon of the whole 
inheritance of the earl of Heretord his father-in-law, and 
afterwards mounting the throne by the name of Henry IV. 
all his lands were annexed to the crown, which was there- 
by poſſeſſed of the whole eftate of the Hereford family to 
the time of Richard the third's acceſſion to the throne. 
However, when Richard, being protector, intended to en- 
gage the duke of Buckingham to ſerve him in his deſign to 
uſurp the crown, he promiſed to reſtore him the moiety of 
the inheritance confiſcated upon the duke of Gloceſter his 
great-grandfather. But after he was king he altered his mind, 
whether he thought he had amply rewarded him otherwiſe, 


or was afraid of rendering him too powerful, and ſo giving 


him occaſion to aſpire to the throne, as deſcending from 
Edward III. Be this as it will, the duke during the pro- 
greſs putting him in mind of his promiſe, received ſuch an 
anſwer, as left him no room to expect that juſtice or favour i. 
The duke, who was very high-ſpirited, was ſo offended at 
the king's anſwer, that he defired leave to go and look after 
his own private affairs k. Richard, not imagining the re- 
fuſal had made ſo deep an impreſſion upon the duke, or per- 
haps not fearing the effects of his reſentment, gave him the 
leave he defired, and parting from him at Gloceſter, he pur- 
ſued his journey to York. | ; 
During the king's ſtay at Gloceſter, he ſent an expreſs 
order to Brackenbury, governor of the Tower of London, 
to murder Edward V. and the duke of York his brother. 
Brackenbury, more conſcientious than his maſter, returned 
a very ſubmiſſive anſwer, but withal told him, he ſhould 
never be able to execute his commands. Richard, vexed to 
be deceived in his opinion of that officer, ſent him by James 
Tyrrel a written order, to deliver to the bearer the keys and 
government of the Tower for one ſingle night. Brackenbury 
obeyed, and Tyrrel brought in his agents! to execute the 
kikg's orders. That very night, whilſt all were aſleep, he 
went into the two princes' room, and {mothering them in 
their bed, cauſed them to be buried under a little ſtaircaſe. 
This is what Tyrrel himſelf afterwards confeſſed, who was 
executed in the reign of Henry VII. In 1674, whilſt ſome 
alterations were making in that part of the Tower, bones 
were found, which were thought to be thoſe of Edward V. 


i That Rapin, and the reſt of our hiſtorians are miſtaken in this par- 
ticular, is plain from fir W. Dagdale's Baronage, vol. i. p. 168, where- 
in is inſerted a bill figned by king Richard, whereby he granted the duke 
of Buckingham livery of all thoſe lands to which he pretended a right by 
deſcent from Humphrey de Bohun. Among the reſt there were ſixteen 
lordſhips in Etiex, (particularly Walden, Badow, Plecy, Waltham, High- 
Eſtre) beſides many more in other counties, amounting in all to the yearly 
value of 1684]. 128. 9d, | | 

* Dugdale aſcribes the cauſe of his retiring, either to trouble of con- 
ſcience, or becauſe he found himſelf neglected by the king. Ibid, 

| Miles Foreſt, and John Dighton, Moor, 

In the time of fir Thomas Chicheley, maſter of the ordnance, great 
heaps of records of bills and aniwers lying in the tix cle ks office, were re- 
moved to be repoſited in the white tower; and a new pair of ſtairs wete 


and the duke of York, and upon that ſuppoſition, Charles II. 
who then reigned, ordered then to be put into a marble urn, 
and removed to Weſtminſter among the tombs of the kings w. 
As the two princes were never more heard of, fince the day 
Tyrrel went into the Tower, and as their fervants were diſ- 
miſſed, the public doubted not that they were facrificed to 
their uncle's ſafety. | | | 

Richard having received the news of the death of his two 


nephews, continued his journey into the north, and came to 


York about the end of Auguſt. As the pretence of his pro- 
greſs was to cauſe juſtice to be impartially adminiſtered to the 
people, he could not help executing ſome of the northern 
ſoldiers, .who in returning from London had. committed 
great outrages. Then, he cauſed himſelf to be-crowned a 
ſecond time at the cathedral of York the beginning of Sep- 
tember, and the ſame day be created Edward his ſon, ten 
years old, prince of Wales, with the uſual formalities. 

A few days after his coronation, he received the agreeable 
news that Ferdinand and Iſabella had prevented him, by 
defiring thetnſelves the confirmation of the alliance between 
England and Caſtile, by an embaflador ſent on purpoſe, and 
who was then come to York. The renewing of that alliance, 
which he ratified himſclf the 31ſt of Auguſt, pleaſed him 
extremely. He found that Ferdinand and Iſabella acknow- 
ledging him for lawful king, were forming no project to 
reſtore to the throne the houſe of Lancaſter, from whence 
queen Iſabella was deſcended, being grand-daughter of 
Catherine of Lancaſter, daughter of John of Gant. He ex- 
preſſed his ſatisfaction by conferring the honour of knight- 
hood upon Geoffry de Saſiola embaſſador of Caſtile, who 
brought him the good news, and by his letters full of eſteem, 
affection, and acknowledgment, to the king and queen of 
Spain, to the cardinal de Mendoca, and to the carl of Leryn 
their miniſters. | d 

Lewis XI. king of France died Auguſt the 29th this year. 
Charles VIII. his only fon being a minor, ſucceeded him 
under the guardianſhip of his fiſter Ann, wife of Philip de 
Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu, purſuant to the late king's direc- 
tions. But Lewis duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 
diſputed the regency with her, This conteſt raiſed in the 


court of France diſturbances which prevented the miniſters 


from attending to the renewal or confirmation of the. truce 
with England, which Richard earneſtly ſolicited. a 
Whilſt the king was flattering himſelf with baving taken 


all neceſſary meaſures to ſupport himſelf on the throne, a 


conſpiracy was forming againſt him, which ended in his ruin 
after proving the deſtruction of its author. I left the duke 
of Buckingham diſſatisfied, and parting from the king in 
order to retire. He was a perſon of a lively and penetrating 
genius, very proud, ambitious, revengeful, and not very ſtrict 
in his morals, During Edward the fourth's life, he could 
never bring himſelf to ſtoop to the queen, though ſhe had a 
great aſcendant over the king her huſband. He was even 
confidered as head of the party of the ancient nobility againſt 
the new, which wholly confiſted of the queen's relations and 
creatures, It was chietly from his averſion to the queen, that 
after Edward IV's death he devoted himſelf entirely to the duke 
of Gloceſter, for whom as has been related, he procured the 
protectorſhip, and at laſt the crown itſelf. In return for ſo 
ſignal a ſervice, Richard had liberally beſtowed his favors 
upon him. Particularly he made him as it were maſter of 
Wales, and the adjoining counties, by the poſts and govern- 


ments given him in thole parts.“ But all theſe favours were 


forgot, when he refuſed to grant him a moiety of the lands. 


of Hereford. The duke perceived the king's policy, in giv- 
ing him poſts, from which he could remove him at pleaſure, 


whereas in reſtoring the lands he demanded, it would not 
have been in his power to reſume them without uſing force. 
This proceeding convinced him, that the king would always 
keep him in dependence; and as he perfectly knew that 
prince's character, eafily perceived, that the leaſt occaſion 
would be ſufficient to make him forfeit whatever he enjoyed. 
Beſides, he thought it a manifeſt injuſtice to refuſe him what 
he believed to be his lawful right; that moreover he broke 
his promiſe, and ſhewed himſelf extremely ungrateful, in 


made into the chapel there, for the eaſier conveyance of them thither. The 
labourers in digging at the foot of the old ſtairs, came to a wooden cheſt, 
containing the bones of contumed corpſes covered with a heap of. ſtones : 
which bones king Charles cauſed to be interred in Henry VIIth's chapel, 
near two other royal children, Maria, and Sophia, daughters of kin 
James I. with a monumeat of white marble, and an inſcription on it in 
Capital letters. Stanford, p. 427—429. | 

a Which he did by putting a gold collar round his neck, and ſtriking 
him thrice on the ſhoulders with his ſword. Kym. Feed. tom. xii. P. 200. 

» He was chietyuſtice and chamberlain of all South-Wales and Nortk- 
Wales; as alſo conſtable of all the caſtles, and ſteward of all the king's lord- 


ſhips Iying within Shropſhire and Herefordſhire. Sce Dugdale's Baron. vol, 


i. p. 169. and Strype's notes in Compl. Hiſt, vol. i. p. 539. 
| | There 
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making ſo ill a return for the ſervices he had received from 
him. All this gave him reaſon to fear, he had intended to 
ruin him in time. 


Full of theſe ſiniſter thoughts, he retired to his caſtle of 


Brecknock, where Dr. Morton biſhop of Ely was priſoner 
under his cuſtody. In his frequent converſations with that 
prelate, he could not help diſcovering his reſentment againſt 
he king. The biſhop, who was a man of ſenſe, quickly 
ound the duke was diffatisfi-d, which emboldened him to 
talk to him freely. He obſerved the duke took a pleaſure in 
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earl of Richmond, who was in Bretagne.“ adding, « that 
the project to reſtore the houſe of Lancaſter to the throne 
would draw one half of the kingdom to that prince's intereſt, 
and he had deviſcd a happy expedient to gain him the 
other half: and that was his marriage with Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of Edward IV. which would make all the Vorkiſts 
his friends. That moreover, the nation would receive great 
advantage from thence, in as much as all the ſeeds of the ci- 
vil wars would be deſtroyed, by the union of the two contend- 
ing houſes. That by this means even thoſe who were indiffe- 


+7 hearing him, and that he would have perhaps ſpoken himſelf rent for either party, would be forced, as one may ſay, to 
more plainly, had he dared to truſt him entirely. So, to in- promote the common good of their country; and then Ri- 
fſpire him with more confidence, he affected to ſpeak of the chard's few friends would not be able to balance ſo great a power. 
king in a manner, which, by ſhewing what he thought of Whereas, if he pretended to fet up himſelt, the whole king- 
him, gave the duke to underſtand, that he ſhould find in him dom would be united againſt him, ſince there was not the 
a perſon ready to ſecond him in his deſigns. At length, leaſt colour to exclude from the throne, two houſes that had 
after mutually ſounding each other for ſome time, they open- been in poſſeſſion above fourſcore years. In fine, he added, 
= ed their minds to one another, and lamented together the that in his way to Brecknock, he met the counteſs of Rich- 
” unhappy ftate of the kingdom under ſuch a king. The late mond, and having {ounded her upon this head, believed he 
death of Edward V. and of the duke his brother, afforded could be ſure ſhe would be eaſily diſpoſed to promote the ad- 

1 them freſh matter to exclaim againſt Richard. They con- vancement of her ſon.“ 1 | 


{ 


to tell. him freely, whether he ſaw no way to prevent the 
miſchiefs they had reaſo1 to fear; promiſing with an oath to 
keep the ſecret inviolably. Morton, who till then was under *Welth extraction. But his mother Margaret was daughter 

22 ſome apprehenſions that the duke deſigned to enſnare him, of John de Beaufort duke of Somerſet, grandſon of John of 
1 | 
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cluded, that ſince he had not ſpared his own nephews, no 
Jord in the kingdom could be ſure of his life. Theſe con- 
verſations ended at length in the duke's requeſt to the biſhop, 


being encouraged by the oath, told him in plain terms, “ it 
was his opinion, there. was no other way than to dethrone 
Richard, and ſet up another king. He owned, that though 
he could have w ſhed the crown had continued in the family 
of Henry VI. he had not been able to avoid following the 
ſtream, when he ſaw almoſt all England declare for Edward 
IV. That afterwards, Henry VI. and the prince his ſon. be- 
ing dead, he had faithfully adhered to Edward. 'That upon 
Edward's death he had ſerved with the fame zeal his youvg 
ſon, whom he believed his lawful ſucceflor. That afterwards 
he perceived with grief the duke of Gloceſter aſpiring to the 
throne, and having the honour to be of the council, thought 
it is duty to endeavour to oppoie his deſign. But inſtead of 
ſucceeding, he had only dawn upon himtelf the hatred and 
diſpleaſure of that prince, who had thrown him into priſon, 
ſolely for adhering to the fam ly ef Edward IV. That this 


unjuſt violence had increaſed his hatred of the uſurper, and 


the tragical death of the two young princes had carried it 
to the higheſt degree. That being in theſe circumſtances, 
he had confidered with himſelf what prince would be the moit 
proper to be placed on the throne in the room of the tyrant, 
and had found no other than the duke of Buckingham, de- 
ſcended from a fon of Edward III. That the whole race of 
Lancaſter being extinct, at leaſt in England, there remained 
of the houſe of York only the tyrant and his fon, with the 
young earl of Warwick ſon of the duke of Clarence, As for 
the laſt, he could not pretend to the crown, his father's at- 
tainder having debarred his heirs of the right of inheriting. 
That the preſent king had by his crimes rendered himſelf un- 
worthy, and to preſcrve the ſons after deſtroying the father, 
would be acting by halves. That therefore, once more, he 


The biſhop liked this expedient, as more conformable to 
juſtice and equity, and more adapted to che good of the realm, 
eſpecially as it came from the only perſon, who would have 
had reaſon to oppoſe it, had it been propoſed by another. 

Henry earl of Richmond, as I elſewhere obſerved, was of 


Gant duke of Lancaſter. Margaret's father dying without 
iſſue male, Edmund his younger brother inherited his title. 
But Edmund and all his poſterity being deſtroyed in the civil 
wars, Margaret and her ſon were the only remains of that 
houſe. So, it ſeemed, they ſhould have indiſputably inhe- 
rited all the rights of the houſe of Lancaſter. But however 
the title was liable to great objections. 

_ Whilſt John of Gant duke of Lancaſter lived with Con- 
ſtantia of Caſtile his ſecond wife, he kept, as his concubine, 
Catherine Roct, widow of fir Otho de Swintord, and by 
her had ſeveral children. Conſtantia his wife being dead, he 
married his concubine, and had intereſt enough to cauſe her 
children, boin befote marriage, to be legitimated by an act 
of parliament, an by Richard IId's ſubſequent letters patent. 
However, the King and the parliament, willing to make a 
diſt nction between theſe natural children and the others born 
in wedlock, gave them not the name of Lancaſter or Plan- 
tagenet, but that of Beaufort, the name of the caſtle where 
they were born. Moreover, though in the act of parliament, 
and in the k:ng's letters patent, power was granted them to 
hold principalidies, dukedoms, earldoms, &c. and to tranſmit 
them to their heirs, there was no mention of the crown.? 
During the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. the princes 
of this branch durſt not aſſume the name of Lancaſter. It 
was not till about the end of Henry VI's reign, that Edmund 
duke of Somerſet being prime miniſter, and very zealous for 
the King, againſt the attempts of the duke of Vork, began 
by degrees to aſſert his deſcent from John of Gant, and his 
kinired to the king, as being of the houſe of Lancaſter, The 
queſtion therefore was to know, whether the princes of this 
branch could ſucceed to the crown in their turn. 


And ſup- 
| ſaw only the duke of Bukingham capable of lawfully claiming poſing they could, the point was to know what rank oy 
e the crown.” | | held, and whether the heirs of John of Gant's daughters 
; The duke liſtened very attentively tothis diſcourſe, but born in wedlock, were not to precede thoſe of a ſon only le- 
= deferred his | anſwer till next day. This delay threw the gitimated, and born before marriage. If ſo, there.,was no 
q biſhop in a fright, ſince it left him {till uncertain whether the leſs than ten or twelve princes and princeſſes in Portugal, 
. duke was ſincere, or deſigned only to ſift him. By the way Caſtile and Germany, who would have excluded the earl of 

the biſhop it ſeems was not very ſcrupulous, ſince knowing Richmond. On the other hand, it ſeems that by Edward IVth's 
8 the duke of Buckingham's character, he readily offered his endeavours to have the earl of Richmond in his hands, he 
; ſervice to ſet him on the throne. This is a fign that he had, as it were, owned him capable of inheriting all the 
3 acted more from a motive of revenge againſt Richard, than rights of the houſe of Lancaſter. This was a queſtion which 
£ with a view to the good of the public. The king and the might have been debated in thoſe days, but which, having 
8 7 ' duke were too much alike for any great advantage to be ex- been decided above two hundred years, requires no farther 


pected by ſuch a change. 

Next day the converſation being reſumed, the duke after 
a long apology for all his former actions, freely confeſſed to 
the prelate, “ he had once an intention to aſpire to the throne, 
but upon mature deliberation had entirely dropped it. He 
conſitered, that in acting for himſelf, he ſhould ſtir up a- 
gainſt him all the friends of the two houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter, equally concerned to oppoſe his pretenſions. That 
there was a prince ncarer than he, whom the houſe of Lan- 
caſter looked upon as their head, and he it was on whom he 


examination, unleſs out of mere curioſity thoſe that are verſed 


in theſe matters are willing to exerciſe their wits, 


Very likely, if the duke of Buckingham had thovght it 
in his power to mount the throne, he would not have failed 
to object againſt the earl of Richmond's title the foremen- 
tioned reaſons. But, as he had himſelf obſerved, in his diſ- 
courſe with the biſhop of Ely, he could not ſet up himſelf 
without oppoſing the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, that 
is to ſay, the whole kingdom, which was divided between 
theſe two factions. So the pretence to reſtore the houſe-of 


had caſt his eyes to raiſe to the throne. Then he named Henry Lancaſter, and put an end to the civil wars, by the union of 


e There was mention of the crown, but it was to exclude them abſolutely 
from it; as is plain from the words of the act. They were by it intitled— 
Ad quzcunque honores dignitatie (excepta dignitates regalt) preeminentias 
ttatus gradus & officia publica & privata tam perpetua quam temporalia 
atque feudalia & nobilia quibuſcumque nomuubus noncupentur, etiamſi 


ducatus principatus comitatus Baronie vel alia feuda fuerint.“ This act bears 
date Feb. 9 Anno. 20. Richard II. and was afterwards exemplified by 
king Henry IV. on Feb. 10, in the Sth year of his reign. See Sandford. 
p. 322, 323. 
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the two contending houſes, was by far the more natural way 
to be revenged of Richard. I ſay to be revenged, for it is 
hard to believe, a man of his character ſhould act on this oc- 
caſion from a nobler motive. 1 198 
Be this as it will, the duke and the biſhop having conſulted 
together how to accompliſh their deſigns, came to this con- 
cluſion : that all hope of ſucceſs was founded on the mar- 


riage of the earl of Richmond with the princeſs Elizabeth; 


that therefore, before all things, that point was to be ſecured 


without which it would be to labour in vain, or at leaſt with 
great uncertainty. To that end they agreed, that they ſhould 
without loſs of time acquaint the counteſs of Richmond with 
their project, that ſhe might inform her ſon of it, and per 
ſuade the queen-dowager, mother of the princeſs, to conſent 
to the marriage. | 

But as conferring with Margaret would have been very 
dangerous for the duke of Buckingham, conſidering the king's 
extreme jealouſy of the houſe of Somerſet, the biſhop told 
him, he had an old friend in the counteſs's ſervice, one Re- 
ginald Bray, who might ſafely be truſted with the ſecret. 
The duke approving that expedient, Bray was privately ſent 
for to Brecknock, and the proje& being imparted to him, the 
propcling of it to his miſtreſs was left to his care. More 
eſpecially, he was charged to tell her, that the marriage of 
the. earl her ſon was the baſis and foundation on which the 
whole project reſted. | 

As ſoon as Bray was gone to execute his commiſſion, the 
biſhop of Ely defired the duke's leave to retire to his biſhopric. 
He was juſtly afraid of his life, in caſe the plot came to be 
diſcovered. It may be, he did not wholly depend upon the 
duke's ſincerity. But the duke gave him two invincible reaſons 


why he could not comply with his requeſt. The firſt was, 


that he ſhould be guilty of letting his priſoner eſcape, which 
alone would be ſufficient to inſpire the king with ſuſpicions, 


The ſecond, that in an undertaking of this nature, he could 


not proceed without his advice. The biſhop ſeemed to yield 
to theſe reaſons, but had by him till ſtronger, to free himſelf 
from the impending danger, in caſe the affair was diſcovered. 
And therefore, as he was not ſo narrowly watched by his 
keepers, ſince his frequent converſation with the duke, he 
found means to eſcape, and retire to Ely; 4 from whence he 
fled into Flanders. Upon his arrival, he wrote to the duke 
to excuſe his eſcape, and withal endeavoured to convince 
him, it was much more in his power to promote the execu- 
tion of their intended deſign, than whilſt he was priſoner. 
He conjured him likewiſe, to continue in his reſolution, and 
ſhewed him how he might carry on a private correſpondence 
with him. 

Mean while the counteſs of Richmond being informed of 
what was projected in favour of the earl her fon, ſent back 
her ſervant to the duke of Buckingham with her compliment 
of thanks; and withal let him know, the was endeavouring 
to obtain the queen dowager's conſent to the marriage, and 
then would take the moſt proper meaſures, to ſend to the earl 
of Richmond. 

Elizabeth Woodville widow of Edward IV. was till in 
her ſanctuary at Weſtminſter with her five daughters, lament- 
ing the death of her two ſons, and blaming herſelf for having 


been the occaſion, by her uneaſineſs to deliver the duke of 


York to his uncle. There had never been any particular 
friendſhip between that queen and the counteſs of Richmond. 
One was wife to a king of the houſe of York, and the other 
was of the family of Somerſet, ſworn enemies of the Vorkiſts. 
Wherefore the counteſs could not viſit the queen in her 
ſanctuary, without cauſing great ſuſpicion. - To avoid this 
inconvenience, ſhe made uſe of one Lewis her phyfician, © 
and having communicated the whole affair to him, ordered 
him to go to London, and ſo manage as to ſee the queen, 
and inform her of what was in agitation. Above all, ſhe 


charged him to tell her, that all hope of ſucceſs depended 


upon the union of the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, by 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth with the earl of 
Richmond. | 

Lewis being come to London, found no great difficulty, as 
a phyſician, to get admittance to the queen. He communi- 
cated to her what he had in charge, intimating it would be 
in her own power to be revenged of her mortal enemy, the 
murderer of her children, and dethrone the uſurper, provided 
the would conſent to the marriage propoſed. The queen 


Where he found friends and money, Hall, fol. 36. Hollingſh. p. 1399. 

7 Who was a Welihman, Hall, 10. 36. 5 ? m 8 

* Reginald Bray was employed by the counteſs of Richmond to engage 

cople in her ſons party, which he accordingly did, and brought in, among 
the reſt, fir Giles Daubeney, fir John Cheney, Richard Guiltord, Thomas 
Rame, eſquires, and many others, Hall, fol. 47. Stow, p. 463. 

t He repaired into York fhire, where he raiſed large forces; fir Edward 
Courtney and his brother did the ſame in Devonſhire and Cornwall; and in 
Kent, Richard Guiltord and other gentl men gathered a great body of ſoldiers, 
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gladly liſtened to the overture. She charged the doctor to 
tell his miſtreſs ſhe approved of the project, and would ſo 
order it that all the king her huſband's friends ſhould join 


with the earl of Richmond. But ſhe added, ſhe wiſhed the 


earl would {wear to marry Elizabeth, or in caſe ſhe happened 
to die, Cecily her younger ſiſter. 

Matters being thus ſettled between the queen dowager, the 
counteſs of Richmond, and the duke of Buckingham, they en- 
deavoured to engage in the plot their moſt truſty friends, 
who likewiſe drew in others *. The Engliſh were as favour- 
ably diſpoſed as could be wiſhed, by three principal reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe of the people's univerſal hatred of the king, 
who had made himſelf extremely odious, as well by what he 
had done during his protectorſhip, as by his late crime, in 
putting his nephews to death, after robbing them of the 
crown, He had thereby loſt moſt of the friends of the 
houſe of York, who only wanted an opportunity to revenge 
the family of Edward IV. In the ſecond place, all the Lan- 
caſtrians ſaw with pleaſure, a project tending to reſtore the 
houſe of Lancaſter to the throne, Laſtly, thoſe that without 


regarding the intereſt of the two factions, had only the good 


of the nation in view, could not but confider as a great hap- 
pineſs, the ſucceſs of an enterprize, which by uniting the 
two contending houſes, would put an end to the civil war 
wherewith the kingdom had been afflicted thirty years. Thus 
the Lancaſtrians, Yorkiſts, and even thoſe that ſtood neuter, 
were equally diſpoſed to concur to the downfall of the uſurper, 

The duke of Buckingham being the author and head of 
the enterprize, it was his part to conduct it to a happy con- 
cluſion. For that purpoſe, he firſt ſecured ſome friends in 
Wales, where his power was great, who undertook to liſt 
ſoldiers privately, to enable him to bring ſuddenly and ſeaſon- 
ably an army into the field. Then he ſettled a correſpondence 
with ſome gentlemen of Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Corn- 
wal, who promiſed to raiſe forces, _and receive the carl of 
Richmond at his arrival. His deſign was to join them him- 
ſelf, with his Welſhmen, that Richard might be the leſs 
able to oppoſe the earl's landing. At the ſame time, ſeveral 
lords and gentlemen were to riſe in other counties, that the 
king might be at a loſs where to march firſt. The marquis 


of Dorſet, who had lately quitted his ſanctuary, * fir Richard 


Woodville his brother," the biſhop of Exeter, fir Edward 
Courtney his brother, and ſeveral other perſons of quality en- 
gaged in the plot. | 

Theſe meaſures being taken, the counteſs of Richmond 
ſent two expreſſes * to the earl her fon, by different ways, 
to let him know what was reſolved in his favour, and how 
far the project was advanced. The two expreſſes arriving 
almoſt together, informed him of all the circumſtances of the 
plot and prayed him to repair into England without loſs of 
time, upon the aſſurance they gave him, that every thing was 
ready for his reception. They told him likewiſe that Dor- 
ſetſhire, Devonſhire, or Cornwall, * were the moſt conve- 
nient places to land, by reaſon of the meaſures taken with 
the people of thoſe parts. 

The earl of Richmond was then at Vannes in Bretagne, 
where he had been ſeveral years really a priſoner, becauſe of 
the duke of Bretagne's engagements with Edward IV. but 
his confinement was not ſtrict, the duke contenting himſelf 
with narrowly watching him, in order to hinder his eſcape in 
caſe he attempted it: in other reſpects he enjoyed an honour- 
able freedom. He heard with great joy that he was thought 
of in England. But when he came to conſider his preſent 
condition, and how little it was in his power to return into 
his own country ſo as to procure a welcome reception, he 
found it would be almoſt impoſſible to ſucceed in his enter- 
prize without the duke of Bretagne's conſent and aſſiſtance; 
for unleſs that prince ſupplied him with money, troops, and 
ſhips, it was not practicable to take juſt meaſures to accom- 
pliſh his defigns : beſides, the duke might have made him cloſe 
priſoner, by which means the whole affair would have miſ- 
carried. So, perceiving he could not proceed without him, 
he reſolved to tell him the ſecret, and engage him, if poſſible, 
to aſſiſt him. He found the duke more ready to countenance 
him than he expected. The duke was not engaged with 
Richard as he had been with Edward his brother : beſides, 
the unjuſt and violent actions of the new king had rendered 
him odious to all the princes of Europe, and eſpecially to 
the Duke of Bretagne. Another thing likewiſe induced him 


and began to commit hoſtilities, Hall, fol. 39. Hollingſh. p. 1401. 

It ſhould be his uncle, For he was brother to Elizabeth Woodville, the 
marquis's mother. | 

* She ſent Hugh Conwey, eſq; with a large ſum of money. But Richard 
Guilford, for fear Conwey ſhould be ſtopped at Plymouth, where he intend- 


ed to take ſhip, ſent out of Kent, by the way of Calais, Thomas Rami, 


with the ſame inſtructions. They both arrived almoſt at the fame hour, at 
the duke of Bretagne's court. Hall, fol. 37, 38. Hollingſh. p. 1408. 
Wales, Stow, p. 436. | 
He 
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to hearken for the earl's propoſals; he had pretenſions to the 
earldom. of Richmond in England, formerly enjoyed by his 
anceſtors, and imagined the ear] would readily promiſe to 
reſtore it, if by this means he arrived to the crown, It 1s 
pretended this was the principal article of their agreement, 
for which the duke very willingly engaged to ſupply him 
with men and ſhips. When the earl was fure of the duke of 
Bretagne's ailiſtance, he ſent expreſſes? to the countels his 
mother and the duke of Buckingham, to acquaint them that 
he hoped to be ready by the beginning of October, deſiring 
them to prepare all things by that time. This good news 
preſently put all the conſpirators in motion; every one re- 
paired to the poſt aſſigned him, as well to raiſe forces as ex- 
cite inſurrections: there was no time to looſe, good part of 


September being now paſt. 


How careful ſoever the conſpirators had been to conceal 
themſelves, all theſe things could not be done, and Richard 
have no intelligence that ſome plot was contriving againſt 


him; but none could tell him what it was, or who were the 


authors. He was then at York, thinking of very different 
things, ſo lecure was he in his own opinion. But theſe ad- 


vices obliged him to leave the north, and approach the centre 


of the kingdom. At the ſame time he ordered his troops, 
which were diſperſed in ſeveral parts, to be ready to march at 
a moment's warning. Mean while he prepared very flowly, 
not imagining the danger fo near. As the intelligence he 
had received made him uneafiy, he ran over in his mind all 
the lords of the realm who could. be diffatisfied, or had futh- 
cient credit to incite inſurrections againſt him: he found none 
but the duke of Buckingham. He had angered him by diſ- 
appointing him with regard to the lands of Hereford, and 
knowing him perfectly, could not doubt that he was capable 
of any thing to be revenged: befides, he knew him to be the 
only perſon in condition by his parts, his riches, and his in- 
tereſt, to form and execute great projects: his own experi- 
ence would not ſuſfer him ro queſtion it. The biihop of Ely's 
eſcape alſo ſerved to ſtrengthen his ſuſpicion. The duke o 
Buckingham muſt have known how odious that prelite was 
ton, and therefore his careleſſneſs in guarding ſuch a pri— 
ſoner could not but be deemed a collufion and conſequence of 
ſome ill defign. Upon thele ſuſpicions, which were but too 
well grounded, Richard refolved to ſend for him ſo court, 
but the duke defired to be exculed, on pretence of ſome in- 
diſpoſition. This refulal confirmed the king in his belief, 
that what he had ſuſpected was but too true. Nevertheleſs, 
to be more fully ſatisſied, he ſent him poſitive orders to come 
to him, without alledging any excuſe. The duke perceiving 
diſſimulation was ineffectual, ſent him word, he would not 
expoſe his perſon to his mortal enemy, whom he neither 
loved nor would ſerve. 

This was ſufficient to convince the king that the duke of 
Buckingbam was the author of the commotions, which for 
ſome time had made him uneaſy, On the other hand, the 
duke perceiving that after ſuch a declaration there was no 
more ceremony to be uled, drew together the forces which 
bimfelt and friends had privateiy liſted in Wales, and began 
to march towards the weſtern counties*, where he knew the 
earl of Richmond intended to land. There he was to be 
joined by thoſe who were gone before to prepare all things 
againſt the earl's arrival. | 


Richard was not a little turprized to hear that the duke was 


fo ready. However, as he had taken ſome precautions to al- 


ſemble his forces in caſe of neceſſity, he appointed the ren- 


deE vous at Leiceſter, where he repaired himſelf, with a re- 
ſolution to give his enemies battle before their number was 
increaſed. He would have found it very difficult however 
to prevent them, if an extraordinary and very unexpected 
accident had not hiadered the duke from joining his friends, 
Who were all ready to rife in arms in the counties of Devon 
and Cornwall. The duke was advancing by long marches * 
tw Glocziter, where he deſigned to pals the Severn: bur at 
the fame time the river was lo {woln, that the country on both 
tides was overflowed and great damage done by the waters. 
Never had fo terrible an inundation been heard of in that 
country: it held fix whole days, during which the duke's 
army could neither paſs the river, nor ſubſiſt on the other 
nde where was nothing but defofition®, In fine, the Welſh 


He ſent back Conway md Rame. Hall, fol. 38. Holliagh, 

Towards Saliſburx, Hall, fol. 39. \ Stow. p. 403. 

Through the foreſt of Dean, Hall, fol. 39. | 
This innngation was o remarkable, that for a hundred years aſter it 
was called the Great Water, or Buckingham's Water. It is Jaid to laſt ten 
hs, and that men, women, and children were carried away in their beds with 
the violence of 1t, and that the tops of the mountains were covered with the 
waters. Hall, fol. 30. Hollingthead, p. 1402. 

e Hall lays, he had entorced and compelled them into his ſervice againſt 
their wills, rather by lordly and ſtreight commandment, than by liberal wages 
uid gentle retinour; which was the very occaſion why they left him dels- 
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ſoldiers, tired with being expoſed to hunger, rains, and num- 
berleſs hardſhips, returned to their homes, notwithſtand- 
ing all the duke's intreaties to the contrary*®. The deſertion 
was ſo general, that there remained with the duke only one 
ſingle ſervant, Reduced to this Tad condition, he ſaw no 
other remedy than to conceal himſelf till he could take new 
meaſures. Unhappily for him, he choſe for his retreat the 
houſe of one Baniſter, who had been his ſervant, and to 
whom his father and himſelf had been very kind. 

The king hearing of the diſperſion of the duke of Buck- 
inghams's troops, iſſued out a proclamation againſt him and. 
the marquis of Dorſet with ſome others of his adherents, or 
whom he ſuppoſed to be in league with him. But as the 
marquis had not yet appeared in arms, and fo could not be 
ſtiled a rebel, he made uſe of another pretence to involve him 
in the ſentence. He ſaid, that having taken an oath at his 
coronation to puniſh vice and wickedneſs, he was obliged to 
punith the marquis of Dorſet, notorious for his debaucheries, 
who had ſeduced and raviſhed ſeveral virgins, been guilty of 
ſundry adulterics, and publicly kept Shore's wife. Then he 
promiſed a reward of one thouſand pounds ficrling, or a 
hundred pounds a year, to any perfon that ſhould bring the 
duke to juſtice ; a thouſand marks, or one bundred marks a 
year, for the marquis; and ſo in proportion for the reſt that 
were named in the proclatiation®% The villain Baniſter? 
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not being able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a temptation, betrayed his 
maſter to the ſheriff of Shropſhire, who cauſing the houſe: to 
be ſurrounded by a company of armed men, ſeized the duke 
of Buckingham diſguiſcd like a peaſant, and conducted him 
to Shrewſbury. The duke was defirous to ſpeak with the king 
but could never obtain that favour, Some ſay he intended to 
kill him with a dagger which was found vpon him after his 
death: but this is only conjecture, However it be, he was 
beheaded at Shrewſbury®s, without any legal proceſs, by the 
King's g nder. Thus, this lord, who had helped to take 
a ves of the lord Haſtings, the earl of Rivers, and 
Lic! prifoners at Pomiret, by an arbitary ſentence, periſhed 
himfelf in the lime manner, contrary to all right, by the 
abſolute orders of him. wi had placed on the throne. 
pretently, that this very con— 
{piracy, forme! uy; g ot Buckingham, accomplice of 
all the kinn“ acttons wilt he was but prote gor, proved 
tne 0:cahoi 1 ret monarch's ruin. Is it poſſible not to 
perceive the direction ot Providence in fuch fort of events! 

Upon the firſt news of the diſperſion of the Welch army, 
the duke's friends, who expected him in the weft, ready to 
take up arms 'he moment they ſhould hear of his palfing the 
Severn, dijperied themielves. Some lurked among their 
friends, and others fled to ſanctuary. But rhe greateſt part 
embarked and ſailed to the earl of Richmond, perceiving there 
was no {atety for them in the kingdom: the marquis of Dor— 
fet was of this number. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the earl of Rich- 
mond, imagining that all went there to his with, ſailed from 
St. Malo's the 12th of October, with five thouſand men and 
forty ſhips, furniſhed by the duke of B:etange. But the fleet 
being diſperſed by a ſtorm, ſome of the ſhips were driven on 
the coalt of France, 'others returned to Bretange. The ſhip 
in which was the carl of Richmond, refiſting rhe ſeas better 
than the reſt, arrived after the ſtorm upon the coaſt of Corn- 
well®, where he ſaw the ſhore crowded with troops, who 
nade him a fignal to approach: but happily for him he re- 
ſolved not to land till his flect had rejoined him, expecting 
taey would be foon at the rende zvous. Mean time, they ſent 
to enquire whether the troops he faw were friends or enemies: 
the commander anſwered, he was poſted there by the duke 
of Buckingham, to wait for the earl of Richmond, and 
favour his landing. But the perſon ſent by the earl eaſily per- 
ceived the contrary, and informed his maſter of it, who 
finding his deſign was diſcovered, put to ſea and arrived at a 
port in Normandy. The truth is, the troops he faw on ihe 
coaſt of Cornwall were the militia of the country, poſted there 
by Richard, with intent to ſurpprize his enemy by that ar- 
tifice. 

The carl of Richmond heard in Normandy of the duke of 
Buckingham's misfortune. As after that there was no more 
appearance of. purſuing his enterprize without taking new 


late, fol. 49. | —_ 

d With im are named in the proclamation, fr William Noreys, fir Wil- 
liam Knevet, fir Thomas Bourghchier, of Barnes, fir George Bron, John 
Cheyne, John Norcis, Walter Hungertord, John Ruſh, and John Hare— 
court, Rymer's Fœdera, tom. Xii. p. 204. 

* His name was Rauf Buniltre, king Richard gave him for his reward the 
manor of Ealding in Kent. See Compl, Hiſt. p. 532, note. 

John Mitton, Hollingthead, p. 1403: 

2 So ſays Hollingthead, p. 1403, but Hall, fol. 40. and Stow, p. 455. 
ſay it was at Saliſbury, 

d At Pool, in Dortetſhire, Hall. IIollingſi. 
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the two contending houſes, was by far the more natural way 
to be revenged of Richard. 1 ſay to be revenged, for it is 
hard to believe, a man of his character ſhould act on this oc- 
cafion from a nobler motive. | 9 . 
Be this as it will, the duke and the biſhop having conſulted 

together how to accompliſh their deſigns, came to this con- 
cluſion: that all hope of ſucceſs was founded on the mar- 
riage of the earl of Richmond with the princeſs Elizabeth; 
that therefore, before all things, that point was to be ſecured 
without which it would be to labour in vain, or at leaſt with 
great uncertainty. To that end they agreed, that they ſhould 
without loſf of time acquaint the counteſs of Richmond with 
their project, that ſhe might inform her ſon of it, and per- 
ſuade the queen-dowager, mother of the princeſs, to conſent 
to the marriage. | . | 

But as conferring with Margaret would have been very 
dangerous for the duke of Buckingham, confidering the king's 
extreme jealouſy of the houſe of Somerſet, the biſhop told 
him, he had an old friend in the counteſs's ſervice, one Re- 
ginald Bray, who might ſafely be truſted with the ſecret. 
The duke approving that expedient, Bray was privately ſent 
for to Brecknock, and the project being imparted to him, the 
propcling of it to his miſtreſs was left to his care. More 
eſpecially, he was charged to tell her, that the marriage of 
the. earl her ſon was the baſis and foundation on which the 
whole project reſted. | 58 . 92 

As ſoon as Bray was gone to execute his commiſſion, the 
biſhop of Ely deſired the duke's leave to retire to his biſhopric. 
He was juſtly afraid of his life, in caſe the plot came to be 
diſcovered. It may be, he did not wholly depend upon the 


duke's ſincerity. But the duke gave him two invincible reaſons 


why he could not comply with his requeſt. The firſt was, 
that he ſhould be guilty of letting his priſoner eſcape, which 
alone would be ſufficient to inſpire the king with ſuſpicions. 
The ſecond, that in an undertaking of this nature, he could 
not proceed without his advice. The biſhop ſeemed to yield 
to theſe reaſons, but had by him ſtill ſtronger, to free himſelf 
from the impending danger, in caſe the affair was diſcovered. 
And therefore, as he was not ſo narrowly watched by his 
keepers, ſince his frequent converſation with the duke, he 
found means to eſcape, and retire to Ely; 4 from whence he 
fled into Flanders. Upon his arrival, he wrote to the duke 
to excuſe his eſcape, and withal endeavoured to convince 
him, it was much more in his power to promote the execu- 
tion of their intended deſign, than whilſt he was priſoner. 
He conjured him likewiſe, to continue in his reſolution, and 


ſhewed him how he might carry on a private correſpondence 


with him. . 

Mean while the counteſs of Richmond being informed of 
what was projected in favour of the earl her fon, ſent back 
her ſervant to the duke of Buckingham with her compliment 
of thanks; and withal let him know, the was endeavouring 
to obtain the queen dowager's conſent to the marriage, and 


then would take the moſt proper meaſures, to ſend to the earl 


of Richmond. HS | | | 
Elizabeth Woodville widow of Edward IV. was till in 

her ſanctuary at Weſtminſter with her five daughters, lament- 

ing the death of her two ſons, and blaming herſelf for having 


been the occaſion, by her uneaſineſs to deliver the duke of 


York -to his uncle. There had never been any particular 
friendſhip between that queen and the counteſs of Richmond. 
One was wife to a king of the houſe of York, and the other 
was of the family of Somerſet, ſworn enemies of the Yorkiſts. 
Wherefore the counteſs could not viſit the queen in her 
ſanctuary, without cauſing great ſuſpicion. To avoid this 


inconvenience, ſhe made uſe of ane Lewis her phyfician, © 


and having communicated the whole affair to him, ordered 
him to go to London, and ſo manage as to ſee the queen, 
and inform her of what was in agitation. Above all, ſhe 
charged him to tell her, that all hope of ſucceſs depended 
upon the union of the two houſes of York and Lancaſter, by 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth with the earl of 
Richmond. a FS; : 

Lewis being come to London, found no great difficulty, as 
a phyfician, to get admittance to the queen. He communi- 
cated to her what he had in charge, intimating it would be 
in her own power to be revenged of her mortal enemy, the 
murderer of her children, and dethrone the uſurper, provided 
the would conſent to the marriage propoſed. The queen 


Where he found friends and money, Hall, fol. 36. Hollingſh. p. 1399. 

7 Who was a Welſhman, Hall, fol. 36. ; : ens 

Reginald Bray was employed by the counteſs of Richmond to engage 
people in her ſons party, which he accordingly did, and brought in, among 
the reſt, ſir Giles Daubeney, ſir John Cheney, Richard Guilford, Thomas 
Rame, eſquires, and many others. Hall, fol. 47. Stow, p. 463. 

t He repaired into Yorkfhire, where he raiſed large forces; fir Edward 
Courtney and his brother did the ſame in Devonſhire and Cornwall; and in 
Kent, Richard Guilford and other gentlemen gathered a great body of ſoldiers, 
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gladly liſtened to the overture. She charged the doctor to 
tell his miſtreſs ſhe approved of the project, and would fo 
order it that all the king her huſband's friends ſhould join 
with the earl of Richmond. But ſhe added, ſhe wiſhed the 


earl would ſwear to marry Elizabeth, or in caſe ſhe happened 


to die, Cecily her younger fiſter. + | ; 
Matters being thus ſettled between the queen dowager, the 
counteſs of Richmond, and the duke of Buckingham, they en- 
deavoured to engage in the plot their moſt truſty friends, 
who likewiſe drew in others. The Engliſh were as favour- 
ably diſpoſed as could be wiſhed, by three principal reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe of the people's univerſal hatred of the king, 
who had made himſelf extremely odious, as well by what he 
had done during his protectorſhip, as by his late crime, in 
putting his nephews to death, after robbing them of the 
crown, He had thereby loſt moſt of the friends of the 
houſe of York, who only wanted an opportunity to revenge 
the family of Edward IV. In the ſecond place, all the Lan- 
caſtrians ſaw with pleaſure, a project tending to reſtore the 
houſe of Lancaſter to the throne, Laſtly, thoſe that without 


regarding the intereſt of the two factions, had only the good 


of the nation in view, could not but confider as a great hap- 
pineſs, the ſucceſs of an enterprize, which by uniting the 
two contending houſes, would put an end to the civil war 
wherewith the kingdom had been afflicted thirty years. Thus 
the Lancaſtrians, Yorkiſts, and even thoſe that ftood neuter, 
were. equally diſpoſed to concur to the downfall of the uſurper, 
The duke of Buckingham being the author and head of 
the enterprize, it was his part to conduct it to a happy con- 
clufion. For that purpoſe, he firſt ſecured ſome friends in 
Wales, where his power was great, who undertook to liſt 
ſoldiers privately, to enable him to bring ſuddenly and ſeaſon- 
ably an army into the field. Then he ſettled a correſpondence 
with ſome gentlemen of Dorſetſhire, Devonſhire, and Corn- 
wal, who promiſed to raiſe forces, _and receive the earl of 
Richmond at his arrival. His defign was to join them him- 
ſelf, with his Welſhmen, that Richard might be the leſs 
able to oppoſe the earl's landing. At the ſame time, ſeveral 
lords and gentlemen were to riſe in other counties, that the 
king might be at a loſs where to march firſt. The marquis 
of Dorſet, who had lately quitted his ſanctuary, * fir Richard 
Woodville his brother,” the biſhop of Exeter, fir Edward 
Courtney his brother, and feveral other-perſons of quality en- 
gaped-in the plett. e 5 
Theſe meaſures being taken, the counteſs of Richmond 
ſent two expreſſes ” to the earl her ſon, by different ways, 
to let him know what was reſolved in his favour, and how 
far the project was advanced. The two exprefles arriving 
almoſt together, informed him of all the circumſtances of the 
plot and prayed him to repair into England without loſs of 
time, upon the affurance they gave him, that every thing was 
ready for his reception. They told him likewiſe that Dor- 
ſetſhire, Devonſhire, or Cornwall, * were the moſt conve- 
nient places to land, by reaſon of the meaſures taken with 
the people of thoſe parts. „ Rk | 
The earl of Richmond was then at Vannes in Bretagne, 
where he had been ſeveral years really a priſoner, becauſe of 
the duke of Bretagne's engagements -with Edward. IV.. but 
his confinement was not ſtrict, the duke contenting himſelf 
with narrowly watching him, in order to hinder his eſcape in 
caſe he attempted it: in other reſpects he enjoyed an honour- 
able freedom. He heard with great joy that he was thought 
of in England. But when he came to confider his m0 
condition, and how little it was in his power to return into 
his own country ſo as to procure a welcome reception, he 
found it would: be almoſt impoſſible to ſucceed in his enter- 
prize without the duke of Bretagne's conſent and aſſiſtance; 
for unleſs that prince ſupplied him with money, troops, and 
ſhips, it was not practicable to take juſt meaſures to accom- 
pliſh his defigns: beſides, the duke might have made him cloſe 
priſoner, by which means the whole affair would have miſ- 
carried. So, perceiving he could not proceed without him, 
he reſolved to tell him the ſecret, and engage him, if poſſible, 
to aſſiſt him. He found the duke more ready to countenance 
him than he expected. The duke was not engaged with 
Richard as he had been with Edward his brother : beſides, 
the unjuſt and violent aCtions of the new king had rendered 
him odious to all the princes of Europe, and eſpecially to 
the Duke of Bretagne. Another thing likewiſe induced him 


and began to commit hoſtilities, Hall, fol. 39. Hollingſh. p. 1401. 
It ſhould be his uncle, For he was brother to Elizabeth Woodville, the 
marquis's mother. : | ; | 
” She ſent Hugh Conwey, eſq; with a large ſum of money. But Richard 
Guilford, for fear Conwey ſhould be 12 Plymouth, where he intend- 
ed to take ſhip, ſent out of Kent, by the way of Calais, Thomas Ranie, 
with the ſame inſtructions. They both arrived almoſt at the fame hour, at 
the duke of Bretagne's court. Hall, fol. 37, 38. Hollingſh. p. 1400. 
He 
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to hearken for the earl's propoſals; he had pretenſions to the 
E exrldom of Richmond in England, formerly enjoyed by his 
anceſtors, and imagined the earl would readily promiſe to 
reſtore it, if by this means he arrived to the crown. It is 
pretended this was the principal article of their agreement, 
for which the duke very willingly engaged to ſupply him 
with men and ſhips. When the earl was fure of the duke of 
Bretagne's aſſiſtance, he ſent expreſſes? to the counteſs his 
mother and the duke of Buckingham, to acquaint them that 
he hoped to be ready by the beginning of October, defiring 
them to prepare all things by that time. This good news 
preſently put all the conſpirators in motion; every one re- 
paired to the poſt affigned him, as well to raiſe forces as ex- 
cite inſurrections: there was no time to looſe, good part of 
September being now paſt. 

How careful ſoever the confpirators had been to conceal 
themſelves, all theſe things. could not be done, and Richard 
have no intelligence that ſome plot was contriving againſt 
= him; but none could tell him what it was, or who were the 

” authors He was then at York, thinking of very different 
things, ſo ſecure was he in his own opinion. But theſe ad- 
vices obliged him to leave the north, and approach the centre 
of the kingdom. At the fame time he ordered his troops, 
which were difperſed in ſeveral parts, to be ready to march at 
a moment's warning. Mean white he prepared very flowly, 
not imagining the danger fo near. As the intelligence he 
had received made him uneaſiy, he ran over in his mind all 
the lords of the realm who could be diſſatisfied, or had ſuth- 
cient credit to incite inſurrections againſt him: he found none 
but the duke of Buckingham, He had angered him by diſ- 
2ppointing him with regard to the lands. of Hereford, and 
knowing him pertectly, could not doubt that he was capable 
of any thing to be revenged: beſides, he knew him to be the 
only perſon in condition by his parts, his riches, and his 1n- 
tereſt, to form and execute great projects: his own experi- 
ence would not ſuffer him to queſtion it. The biſhop of Ely's 
eſcape alſo ſerved to ſtrengthen his ſuſpicion. The duke of 
Buckingham muſt have known how odious that prelate was 


to him, and therefore his careleſſneſs in guarding ſuch a pri- 


ſoner could not but be deemed a collufion and conſequence of 
ſome ill defign. Upon thele ſuſpicions, which were but too 
well greunded, Richard reſolved to fend for him to court, 
but the duke defired to be excuſed, on pretence of ſome in- 
diſpoſition. This refuſal confirmed the king in his belief, 
that what he had ſuſpected was but too true. Nevertheleſs, 
to be more fully ſatisfied, he ſent him pofitive orders to come 
ro him, without alledging any excuſe. The duke perceiving 
diſſimulation was ineffectual, ſent him word, he would not 
_ expoſe his perſon to his mortal enemy, whom he neither 
loved nor would ſerve. IO 5 
This was ſufficient to convince the king that the duke of 
Buckingham was the author of the commotions, which for 
ſome time had made him uneaſy, On the other hand, the 


duke perceiving that after ſuch a declaration there was no 


more ceremony to be uſed, drew together the forces which 
himſelf and friends had privately lifted in Wales, and began 
to march towards the weſtern counties*, where he knew the 
ear] of Richmond intended to land. There he was to be 
joined by thoſe who were gone before to prepare all things 
againſt the earl's arrival. | 
Richard was not a little ſurprized to hear that the duke was 

fo ready. However, as he had taken ſome precautions to aſ- 
ſemble his forces in caſe of neceſſity, he appointed the ren- 
_ dezvous at Leiceſter, where he repaired himſelf, with a re- 

ſolution to give his enemies battle before thetr number was 

increated. 

to prevent them, if an extraordinary and very unexpected 

accident had not hindered the duke from joining his friends, 

who were all ready to riſe in arms in the counties of Devon 

and Cornwall, The duke was advancing by long marches * 
to Glocziter, where he defigned to pals the Severn: but at 

the ſame time the river was ſo ſwoln, that the country on both 

tides was overflowed and great damage done by the waters. 

Never had fo terrivle an inundation been heard of in that 

country: it held fix whole days, during which the duke's 
army could neither paſs the river, nor ſubſiſt on the other 

fide where was nothing but deſolation b. In fine, the Welſh 


FI He ſent back Conway end Rame, Hall, fol. 38. Hollingſh. 

* Towards Salifbury, Hall, fol. 39. Stow. p. 463. 

* Through the foreſt of Dean, Hall, fol. 39. | | 

d This inundation was fo remarkable, that for a hundred years aſter it 
was called the Great Water, or Buckingham's Water, It is Jaid to laſt ten 
days, and that men, women, and childreu were carried away in their beds with 
the violence of it, and that the tops of the mountains were covered with the 
waters. Hall, fol. 30. Hollingthead, p. 1402. 

Hall ſays, he had enforced and compelled them into his ſervice againſt 
their wills, rather by lordly and ſtreight commandment, than by liberal wages 
and gentle retinour; which was the very occaſion why they left him dels- 
n Number $4. | 
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death: but this is only conjecture. 


He would have found it very difficult however 


foldiers, tired with being expoſed to hunger, rains, and num- 
berleſs hardſhips, returned to their homes, notwithſtand- 
ing all the duke's intteaties to the contrary* The deſertion 
was ſo general, that there remained with the duke only one 
ſingle ſervant. Reduced to this. Tad condition, he ſaw no 
other remedy than to conceal himfelf till he could take new 
meaſures. - Unhappily for him, he choſe for his retreat the 
houſe of one Baniſter, who had been his fervant, and to 
whom his father and himſelf had been very kind. | 
The king hearing of the diſperſion of the duke of Buck- 
inghams's troops, iſſued out a preclamation againſt him and 
the marquis of Dorſet with ſome others of his adherents, or 
whom he ſuppoſed to be in league with him. But as the 
marquis had not yet appeared in arms, and fo could not be 
ſtiled a rebel, he made uſe of another pretence to involve him 
in the ſentence. He ſaid, that having taken an oath at his 
coronation to puniſh vice and wickedneſs, he was obliged to 
puniſh the marquis of Dorſet, notorious for his debaucheries, 
who had ſeduced and raviſhed ſeveral virgins, been guilty of 
ſundry adulteries, and publicly kept Shore's wife. Then he 
promiſed a reward of one thouſand pounds ſterling, or a 
hundred pounds a year, to any perfon that ſhould bring the 
duke to juſtice; a thouſand marks, or one hundred marks a 
year, for the marquis; and ſo in proportion for the reſt that 
were named in the proclamationd. The villain Baniſter*, 
not being able to reſiſt ſo ſtrong a temptation, betrayed his 
maſter to the ſheriff of Shropſhirc!, who cauſing the houſe to 
be ſurrounded by a company of armed men, ſeized the duke 
of Buckingham diſguiſed like a peaſant, and conducted him 
to Shrewſbury. The duke was defirous to ſpeak with the king 
but could never obtain that favour. Some ſay he intended to 
kill him with a dagger which was found vpon him after his 
However it be, he was 
beheaded at Shrewſhury®, without any legal proceſs, by the 
king's bare order. Thus, this lord, who had helped to take 
away the lives of the lord Haſtings, the earl of Rivers, and 
other priſoners at Pomffret, by an arbitary ſentence, periſhed 
himſelf in the fame manner, contrary to all right, by the 
abfolute orders of him whom he had placed on the throne. 
On the other hand, we ſhall {ce prefently, that this very con- 
ſprracy, formed by the duke of Buckingham, accomplice of 


all the king's actions whilſt he was but protector, proved 


the occaſion of that monarch's ruin. Is it poſſible not to 


perceive the direction of Providence in ſuch ſort of events! 


Upon the firſt news of the diſperſion of the Welch army, 
the duke's friends, who expected him in the weft, ready to 
take up arms the moment they ſhould hear of his paſſing the 
Severn, diſperſed themtelves. Some lurked among their 
friends, and others fled ro ſanctuary. But the greateſt part 
embarked and failed to the earl of Richmond, perceiving there 
was no ſafety for them in the kingdom: the marquis of Dor- 
ſet was of this number. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the earl of Rich- 
mond, imagining that all went there to his wiſh, failed from 
St. Malo's the 12th of October, with five thouſand men and 
forty ſhips, furniſhed by the duke of Bretange. But the fleet 
being diſperſed by a ſtorm, ſome of the ſhips were driven on 
the coaſt of France, others returned to Bretange. The ſhip 
in which was the earl of Richmond, refiſting the ſeas better 
than the reſt, arrived after the ſtorm upon the coaſt of Corn- 
well®, where he faw the ſhore crowded with troops, who 
made him a fignal to approach: but happily for him he re- 
ſolved not to land till his flect had rejoined him, expecting 
they would be ſoon at the rendezvous. Mean time, they ſent . 
to enquire whether the troops he faw were friends or enemies: 
the commander anſwered, he was poſted there by the duke 


of Buckingham, to wait for the earl of Richmond, and 


favour his landing. But the perſon ſent by the earl eafily per- 
ceived the contrary, and informed his maſter of it, who 
finding his deſign was diſcovered, put to fea and arrived at a 
port in Normandy. The truth is, the troops he faw on the 
coaſt of Cornwall were the militia of the country, poſted there 
by Richard, with intent to ſurpprize his enemy by that ar- 
tifice. | | 

The earl of Richmond heard in Normandy of the duke of 
Buckingham's misfortune. As after that there was no more 
appearance of purſuing his enterprize without taking new 


late, fol. 49. | | N 

d With kim are named in the proclamation, fir William Noreys, fir Wil- 
liam Knevet, fir Thomas Bourghchier, of Barnes, fir George Broun, John 
Cheyne, John Noreis, Walter Hungertord, John Ruſh, and John Hare- 
court. Rymer's Fœdera, tom, Nil p. 204. | 

* His name was Rauf Baniſtre, king Richard gave him for his reward the 
manor of Ealding in Kent. See Compl. Hiſt. p. 532, note. 

John Mitton. Hollingſhead, p. 1403. | 

2 So ſays Hollingſhead, p. 1493, but Hall, fol; 40. and Stow, p. 465. 
ſay it was at Saliſbury, | 

bh At Pool, in Dorſetſhire. Hall. 3 


Sir 
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meaſures, he returned to Bretange, where he found the mar- tal in his deſigns. It his likely he did not think the lord Stans 
quis of Dorſet, with the reſt that had made their eſcapes out ley a proper perſon to exerciſe the ſeverities for which be had 
of England. Though this deſign ſeemed entirely blaſted, he commiſhoned Aſhton, and no doubt that was the reaſon why 
deſpaired not of better ſucceſs another time The fugitives be did not make him high-conſtable till every thing relating 
told him, Richard was extremely hated in England, which to that commiſhon was finiſhed, 5 
he took for a good omen. On the other hand, the duke of Richard had reaſon to believe, that after all the rigours ex- 
Bretange promiſed him to continue his aſſiſtance. So, re- erciſed upon the parties concerned, the conſpiracy Was en- 
ſolving to make a freſh attempt, he ſolemnly ſwore on Chriſt- tirely cruſhed?, But 'Thomas Hutton, who was returned 
mas. day, in the cathedral of Rennes, that he would marry from his embaſly to Bretange, told him the ſame plot till 
the princeſs Elizabath, daughter of Edward IV. or, in caſe ſubſiſted, and the duke of Bretagne had promiſed the carl of 
ſhe died, Cecily her youngeſt ſiſter. Then all the Engliſh Richmond the continuance of his aſſiſtan ce. He gave him 
there preſent ſwore allegiance to him, confidering him as king the names of thoſe conſpirators who were with the earl, and 
of England by right, though he was not in fact. From informed him they had frequent conferrences together, and 
thencetorward the {tri enquiry made in England after thoſe were very buſy: It was eaſy to conclude from thence, that 
that were concerned in the plot, forced great numbers to re- the earl of Richmond had not Joſt all hopes, and had ſtill in 
tice into Bretange, ſo that the reſort of the Engliſh was very England correſpondencies whereon he founded the execution 
great for ſome time. of his deſigns. And yet fince the death of the duke of Buck- 
Mean-while, Richard having freed himſelf from this dan- ingham, the flight of the marquis of Dorſet, and the execution 
ger more happily than he had reaſon to expect, ordered ſeveral of ſeveral of the ſame party, Richard ſaw no one in the 
perſons to be ſeized, ſome of whom were immediately ſacri- kingdom that ſeemed to be able to withſtand hini. So, con- 
ficed to his vengeance', Of this number was fir Thomas St, cluding the danger muſt come from abroad, he reſolved to 
Leger his brother-in-law, who married his ſiſter Anne, widow take all poſſible precautions to hinder his enemies from be- 
of the duke of Exeter. In order to avoid the uſual forma- ing alliſted by foreign princes. oe: LY 
lities of the courts of juſtice, he commiſſioned fir Ralph Aſh- Laſt year he confirmed the alliance of England with Ca- 
ton to exerciſe the office of vice-conſtable, with ſo extenſive ſtile; and in June this year did the ſame thing with regard 
a power that he could condemn and execute upon the ſpot all to Portugal. Probably the whole ſtorm was to come from 
perſons whatever, guilty or ſuſpected of high-treaſon, with- theſe two quarters, ſince the king of Portugal and the queen 
out having any regard to any appealk. of Caſtile, were both defended from Philippa and Cathe- 
By virtue of this commiſſion, Aſhton, who was probably a Tine, daughters of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and 
man after the king's. own heart, came into the weſtern coun- conſequently might have pretended to the crown of England. 
ties, where he ſignalized his zeal by the bloody executions Mean-while, the readineſs wherewith they had renewed their 
of ſuch as were found guilty, or only ſuſpected of having fa- alliance with England, ſuffered not the king to ſuſpect them 
voured theconſpirators. Thus were ſpent the firſt fix months of having any ſuch thought. | - 
of the reign of Richard III. This ambitious prince was no Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria, who governed the Low- 
ſooner on the throne but he had occaſion to perceive with Countries in the name of his fon Phihp, being ſon of Leonora 
what difficulties he ſhould preſerve a crown ſo ardently deſired, of Portugal, grand-daughter of Philippa of Lancaſter, might 
and by ſo many unlawful practices procured. | have alſo claimed the crown of England, or aſſiſted the earl of 
C1484] In January this year, the king ſummoned his par- Richmond. This conſideration made Richard reſolve to ſend 
liament?. This was done at a very ſeaſonable juncture. The him embaſſadors under colour of renewing the truce of com- 
duke of Buckingham's conſpiracy ſeeming entirely ſtifled by merce between England and the Low-Countries. But it is 
the death of that lord and the retreat of the earl of Richmond, likely, the embaſſadors had inſtructions to ſound whether there 
there was not in the kingdom any perſon in condition to op- Was any project at that court with reſpect to England. 
poſe him. So the parliament, conſiſting no doubt of repre- Though Richard did not ſeem to have occafion to fear any 
ſentatives devoted to the king, declared Edward IV's iflue thing from France, under a minority difturbed with inteſtine 
illegitimate®, and confirmed Richard's irregular election, diviſions, he had taken care however to ſend embaſladors to 
with his pretended right to the crown. This act was abſo- Charles VIII. to defire the prolongation, or at leaſt confir- 
lutely neceſſary to the king's ſecurity. Befides, the par- mation of the truce. | 


liamement thereby avoided the trouble of enquiring after the There remained only Bretange and Scotland that could 
fate of Edward V. whom all England had for ſome months give him any uneaſineſs. He did not queſtion that the duke 
acknowledged as king. of Bretange had already aſſiſted, and was ftill inclined to aſ- 


Then an act of attainder was paſſed againſt Henry earl of fiſt the earl of Richmond. For that reaſon he thought no- 
Richmond and all his adherents, by virtue whereof all the thing ſhould be {pared to gain that prince to his intereſt, 
eſtates were forfeited to the kinga. By this act, which de- + Francis II. duke of Bretange, being old and infirm, was 
clared all thoſe rebels and traitors that were concerned in entirely governed by Peter Landais his treaſurer, and com- 
the duke of Buckingham's and the earl of Richmond's con- mitted to him the ſole management of his affairs. This fa- 
ſpiracy, all the late executions were in ſome meaſure juſtified, vourite, who was the fon of a taylor, uſed his power ſo inſo— 
becauſe ſuch as had ſuffered were confidered as guilty of the lently, that he drew upon himſelf the hatred of all the Bre- 
crime condemned by the actꝰ. By good fortune none of tons. This very year 1484, the great men combining toge- 
them diſcovered that the counteſs of Richmond was con- ther againſt him, would have ſeized him in the duke's palace 
cerned in the plot; whether ſhe had truſted but few perſons, but miſſing their aim, ſaw themſelves expoſed to the favourite's 
or her confidents had eſcaped into Bretange. However, vengeance, who cauſed them to be declared guilty of high- 
Richard thinking it hardly poſſible for the earl of Richmond treaſon. Mean-while, as the whole country was againſt him 
to form an enterprize without his mother's, knowledge, or- he believed it proper to ſupport himſelf by ſome foreign aid. 
dered the lord Stanley her huſband to keep her confined, to To that end he ſent in his maſter's name embaſladors to 
prevent her from any future attempts. He had then a perfect Richard, on pretence of making a truce with him, which was 
confidence in the lord Stanley, whom he had made high- accordingly concluded in June at Pomftet, where the king then 
conſtable, after Aſhton as vice-conſtable had been inſtrumen- was, and which was to laſt till the 24th of April following. 


i Sir George Brown, fir Roger Clifford, and four others, were executed 


at London: fir Thomas St. Leger, Thomas Rame, with many more, at 
Excter, Hollingſhead. 


The moſt remarkable ſtatutes enacted in this parliament were theſe: r, 
That whereas the ſubjects of this realm had of late been burthened with a 


: | new impoſition, called a Benevolence, the ſame ſhould not thenceforth be 
* By this commiſſion which is to be ſeen in Rymer's Fœdera, tom. xii. exacted. 2. That every juſtice of the peace ſhall have power to admit a pri- 


P. 205 may be known the office and authority of high-conſtable of Eng- ſoner, arreſted for felony, to bail: and that no officer ſhall ſeize the goods 
and: he was thereby empowered ad audiendum et examinandum, of a priſoner, arreſted for felony, till he is attainted. 4. That no perſon 
ac procendum contra quas cumque perſonas de crimine læſæ noſtræ regiæ ſhall be impannelled upon juries, but what hath twenty-ſhillings freehold, 
magiſtratis ſuſpectas et culpabiles, tam per viam examinationis teſtium quam twenty- fix thillings and eight pence copyhold at leaſt, 4. That wine and oil 
aliter, prout vobis melius viſum fuerit ex officio mero ſeu promoto. Nec veſſels ſhall contain as follows: every tun ſhall hokd two hundred and fifty- 
non in cauſis illis judicialiter et ſententialiter juxta cauſas, exigentiam, et two gallons; a pipe, one hundred and twenty-fix gallons; a tertiap, 
delinquentium demerita, fine ſtrepitu et figura judicii appellatione qua- eighty-four gallons ; a hogſhead, ſixty-three gallons ; a barrel thirty-one 


cumque remata, quandocumque vobis videbitur precedendum, judicandum, gallons and a half; a runlet, eighteen gallons and a half. Statut. 1 Richard 
et finali_executioni_demandandum,” etc. This commiſſion is dated at Co- III. cap. 2, 3, 4, 13. 
ventry, October 24. 


| | ? He ordered fir William Collingburn of Lydiard in Wiltſhire, to be 
It met at Weſtminſter, Fanuary 23. Cotton's Abridg. p. 709. hanged, drawn, and quartered, for aiding the earl of Richmond, and wiiting 
„Though Rapin, in the reign of Edward V. ſays that Commines was a ſatyrical dyſtich upon him and his favourites, viſcount Lovell, fir Richard 
miſtaken in ſaying, the marriage of Edward IV. with Eleanor Talbot, or Ratclifte, and fir William Cateſby: | 
Butler, daughter of the earl of Shrewſbury and celi&t of the lord Butler of 
Sudeley, was objected to prove the illegitimacy of his children; yet we find The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell our Dog. 
it was urged in this bill, without any mention at all of his pre- contract with Rule all England under a Hog. 
Elizabeth Lucy. See Cotton's Abridge. p. 712. 


* Hall ſays, that not content with his prey, Richard laid on the people a 
great tax and tallage, fol. 42. | | | 


alluding to Lovell's arms, and to one of Richard's ſupporters being a wild 
boar. Hall, fol. 42. Hollingſhead, p. r, 1406. 
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But this was not the only commiſſion theſe ambaſſadors 
were abarged with. There are two records in the collection 
of the Public Acts, whereby it appears, that Richard had pro- 
miled to ſend the duke of Bretagne an aid of a thouſand ar- 
chers. Now this could be only for the above-mentioned oc- 
caſion, fince the duke of Bretagne had then no war upon his 
hands. As the duke did nothing of himſelf, very likely, to 
obtain this aid Landais had put the king in hopes, he would 
deliver up the earl of Richmond. And indeed the ſequel 
plainly ſhewed, he had entered into ſome ſuch engagement, 
Thus Richard thought himſelf ſo ſecure from Bretagne, that 
inſtead of fearing the duke would aſſiſt the earl of Richmond, 
he flattered himſelf with the hopes of having his enemy very 
ſoon in his power. | t 

As he might alſo be apprehenfive that the king of Scot- 
land, deſcended -from a princeſs of the houſe of Somerlet, 
would countenance the mal-contents in placing the earl of 
Richmond on the throne of England, he believed he ought 
to ſecure himſelf too from that quarter. To that end, he 


= negociated with James III. a truce concluded in September 


this year, and which was to laſt from the 2gth of that month, 
40 the ſame day of the year 1487. At the ſame time he con- 
cluded the marriage of his neice Ann de la Pole, daughter of 
his filter Elizabeth and the duke of Suffolk, with the duke 
of Rothſay, the King of Scotland's eldeſt ſon. | 

All theſe precautions appeared ſo juſt, that he ſeemed to 
be ſcreened from all danger. However, to rob the earl of 
Richmond of all hopes of accompliſhing his deſigns, the 
prince of Wales, his ſon, dying in April this year, he de- 
clared his nephew the earl of Lincoln his preſumptive heir, 
intending to have the declaration ratified by the parliament. 


The cart of Lincoln was ſon of Elizabeth his tifter", and 


brother of Ann, who was to marry the prince of Scot- 
land. | | | 


Moreover, not to neglect any thing that might give his 


enemies an advantage, he ſent an ambatlador of obedience to 


pope Innocent VIII. lately elected to the papal throne. He 
nad omitted this compliment to Sixtus IV. Innocent's pre— 
deceſſor, as appears in the collection of the public acts. But 
his tear of incenſing the pope, and affording ſome pretence 
ty the mal-contents in the kingdom, and particularly the 
clergy, made him diſpatch his embaſladors to Rome. 
dnortly after, he had the ſatisfaction to ſee that 
Charles VIII. king of France defired a ſafe- conduct tor 
emballadors he intended to fend to him. This very thing 
ſeemed to concur in his favour. Mean while, the carl of 
Richmond was ſtill full of life; and lo long as that prince 
was out of his power, he could not think himſelf thoroughly 
tixed on the throne. This was the chief, or rather the lole 
Caule of all his trouble and care. 

The truce with Bretagne being to laſt but till the 24th of 
April 1485, Richard took occaſion from thence to tend 
emballadurs to the duke to cauſe it to be prolonged. That 
was the pretence of the embaily. But the embatladors had 
orders to treat of another more important affair with Lan- 
dais, prime-miniiter and abſolute maſter of the duke, who 
was fallen into a kind of lethargy, which rendered him untit 
for public affairs. And that was to perſuade this miniſter to 
deliver up the earl of Richmond. 

Landais had not wanted the fore-mentioned thouſand 
archers, It was therefore necetfary, in order to obtain what 
the king defired, to make a new treaty which might be lo 
advantageous to the duke and the favourite, as to cauſe them 
to overlook all their ſcruples upon that ſubject. As tor the 
duke, Argentre athrms, he ſaw among the records of Bre- 
tapne, Richard the third's letters patent, whereby he gave to 
duke Francis the earldom of Richmond with all its de pen— 
dencies, as enjoyed by his anceſtors, with the ſole reſervation 
of its reverſion to the crown in caſe the duke died without 


* - itlue, With reſpe& to Landais, as the negociation was more 


{ecret, it is not well known what reward he expected for his 
intended ſervice. Thus much is certain, Richard made him 
very advantageous offers. But as he was a man not to be 
{utisfied with bare promites, there was often occaſion to lend 
expretles to tne king. Theſe delays, which, as Argentic 
poutively affirins, were upon the miniſter's account, proved 
tne carl ot Richmond's tccurity. Though he was then in 
Bretagne, he was entirely ignorant of what pale at the 
duke's court, But the biſhop of Ely, who though abſent 
had good ſpies about Richard, being wtormed chat the 
bithop of Leon, embailador of Bretagne, was treating very 


At the Caſtle of Middleham in Yorkſhire. Buck. p. 534. 

e And Joha de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, His name was aifo John. See 
Dugdale. 1 i | | | 
Buy Chriſtopher Urſwike. Hall, fol. 46. : 
The duke of Bratagne was then, for recreation and change of air, on 
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privately with the king, warned the earl of Richmond that 
he was not ſafe in the duke of Bretagne's dominions. This 
advice coming from ſo good a hand, put the earl upon 

ſeriouſly thinking of freeing himſelf from the impending 
danger. As he knew Landais to be a perſon capable of com- 

mitting the vileſt actions, he reſolved to retire into France, 

and for that purpoſe ſent privately to king Charles for a 
paſſport *, which was readily granted him. Mean while, in— 
formed as he was of Landais's ill defigns, he d:d not queſtion 
that he had ordered him to be narrowly watched. So the 

difficulty of eſcaping was not ſmall, eſpecially as he was ſur- 

rounded with a great number of Englith, in reſpect of whom 

It was very hard to conceal the ſecret, and very dangerous to 

reveal it, To remedy this inconvenience, the duke of Bre- 
tagne being at that time recovered of his illneſs, the earl 

took occaſion to ſend the principal lords of his retinue to 

congratulate him upon it*, ordering them to take with them 

all their ſervants, under colour of doing him the raore 

honour. His aim was not only to be more alone at Vannes, 

but chiefly to remove from his keepers all ſuſpicion of his 

defiring to eſcape, whilſt he had many hoſtages at the duke's 

court. Accordingly, this artifice ſucceeded to his wiſh, fo 

that two days after he departed from Vannes in diſguiſe, at- 

rended by five perſons only. As ſoon as he was out of the 

town he left the great road, and riding acroſs the fields and 

through by-ways, without ſtopping any where, ſafely, ar- 

rived at Angers, capital of Anjou. This ſpeed was ab- 

ſolutely neceſſary; for otherwiſe he would have been in- 

tallibly taken. Thoſe who were charged to watch him, 

hearing of bis eſcape, purſued him fo cloſely, that they 

came upon the borders of Bretagne but one hour after him. 

In a few days the duke being informed that the earl was re- 

tired under an apprehenſion of ill treatment, ſeemed very 

angry with Landais for giving him occaſion to fear, not 

knowing doubtleſs what his favourite was negociating with 

the king of England. Then he gave all the Engliſh in his 
dominions leave to go to the earl with his compliments and 

offers of ſervice. The ear] of Richmond received theſe civi- 

lities with figns of the utmoſt gratitude, and deſired the 

duke's meſſenger to tell him, he would have all his favours 

Thus the earl of Richmord 

eſcaped, as it were miraculouſly, out of Richard's ſnares. 

This was the ſecond time he had been thus happily delivered. 

The Engliſh belonging to his retinue, thought themſelves 

no leſs fortunate than he, to be freed by the duke's generoſity 

from his unworthy miniſter, who not long after atoned on a 

gibbet for all the ill actions his avarice had prompted him 

to commit. 

The earl of Richmond making but a ſhort ſtay at Angers, 
went to Charles VIII. then at Langeais, who received him 
very civilly. However, as the court of France was not yet 
free from troubles, it was no favourable juncture for the 
earl to procure the aſſiſtance he could no longer expect from 
the duke of Bretagne. Nevertheleſs, as the young king 
ſeemed well inclined to him, he deſpaired not to obtain ſome 
aid of that prince, when the diſturbances at his court were 
appealed. Y . | 

W hilſt his affairs were in this ſtate of uncertainty, he ſaw 
the earl of Oxford arrive, whom king Edward IV. had 
confined in the caſtle of Hammes in Picardy. This lord. 
who had been one of the principal friends of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, hearing in priſon that the ear] of Richmond pre- 
tended to the crown, had wrought fo effectually upon the 
governor of Hammes *, that he had perſuaded him to re- 
leaſe him and declare for the earl: be even brought him 
along with him to ſalute that prince, and offer him his ſer— 
vice. The advantage of having the earl of Oxford in his 
party, was very benceticial-to the earl ot Richmond in Eng- 
land. Several other lords privately ſent him word that he 


might depend upon their aſfſiſtance, when they thould fee a 


proper ſeaſon to declare againſt Richard. 

Mean while, the king had daily norice that fomething was 
contriving againſt him in favour of the earl of Richmond; 
but could not diſcover the authors of the plot, what ſpies 
ſoever he employed. Beſides, he knew no Englith lord 
powerful enough, as he thought, to form or execute an en— 
rerprize of that nature. The lord Stanley was the only per— 
{on he could miſtruſt, becauſe he was huſband to the counteſs 
of Richmond, That alone rendered him ſuſpected, though 
otherwiſe he had no proof againſt him. So, to ſecure him- 
ſeit from that fide. Stanley defiring permiſſion to retice upon 


the borders and confines of France. 
John de Vere, 


» John Blunt, and alſo Sir John Forteſc ue, gorernor of the town of 


Ibid, Holling head, p. 1408. 


Calais. Hall, fol. 47. 
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a fort of hoſtage. Indeed his ſuſpicions were but too juſt, 


fince that very lord proved afterwards the principal inftru- 


ment of his ruin. 

Richard knew he was not beloved in England. On the 
other hand, he knew there were certain motions among the 
eople, which, though ſecret, could not but be dangerous. 
Rae he could not prevent the miſchief he dreaded, 
without knowing wherein conſiſted the plots of his enemies, 
and the principal authors : upon this therefore he laid out 
all his pains. At length, by planting ſpies in the country, 
ne came to find, that che projects in favour of the earl of 
Richmond were founded upon his promiſe to marry the 
princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. This diſ- 
covery made him perceive, 'the Yorkiſts were not far from 
an union with the Lancaſtrians, fiace they conſented to the 
marriage. It was manifeft that ſuch an union could not but 
occafion his ruin, ſince in that caſe he would have only a few 
fricnds of his houſe to rely on, all the reft declaring for his 
brother's family. Finding therefore that the plot which was 
contriving againſt him, reſted upon a more ſold foundation 
than he had imagined, he applied himſelf wholly to break 
the earl of Richmond's meaſures, by preventing the fatal 
marriage. found no better way to accompliſh his ends, 


than to marry himſelf the princeſs defigned for his enemy. 


But the execution of ſuch a project was clogged with ſeveral 
difficulties, which to a prince leſs ſcrupulous than himſelf, 
would have appeared inſuperable. The firſt was, he had a 
wife alrcady, whoſe conſtitution afforded no figns of her 
leaving this world. But be defpaired not to ſarmount that 
obſtacle, either by a divorſe, or ſome other leſs lawful 
means. The ſecond difficulty was, to draw Elizabeth out of 
the ſenctuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe was with the queen 
her mother. Befides, it was no eaſy taſk to perſuade the 
queen dowager to give her daughter to the murderer of her 
ſons. Laſtly, the pope's diſpenſation to marry his neice 
muſt be obtained. But this obftacle ſeemed inconfiderable 
in compariſon of the others, well Knowing it was not im- 
practicable to adjuſt that affair with the court of Rome. 

o begin the execution of this ſtrange project, he ſent 
ert nerſons to the queen dowager, to inſinuate to her, 
„ he withed to live in friendſhip with her, and to ſhew 
her marks of his good will: that he confeſſed he had dealt 
$0 1.g00uily with her; but to repair in ſome meaſure the 


— 


? 


ry he had done her, he intended to aſſign her an honour- 
1:0::d have reaſon to be ſatisſied with. Moreover, he would 
take care of her daughters, and help them to marriages fuit- 
ble to their quality, But as the queen would hardly be 
induced to credit his promiſes, after having been ſo cruelly 
deceived, the perſons he employed hinted to her, that this 
altcration proceeded from the death of the prince of Wales. 
That the king being now childlefs, and without hopes of 
having any iſfue, bis intereſts were no longer diſtinct from 
thoſe of his brother's family; and therefore he could do no- 
thing more advantageous to himſelf and his houſe, than to 
marry his neices into the moſt confiderable families in Eng- 
land. In fine, the was told, the king's defign was, that after 
his death, the princeſs Elizabeth ſhould aſcend the throne ; 
what he had done in favour of the earl of Lincoln his nephew 
being eafily revokable, fince it had not yet paſled into an 
act of parliament. f 
Theſe latt infinuations made deep impreſſion in the queen's 
mind. Her intereſt made her imagine, what was ſaid to be 
very probable. On- che other hand, ſhe was heartily tired of 
her ſanctuary, which was properly a priſon, from whence 
{the could not ſtir without being liable to greater miſchiefs. 
She bad an extreme love for her brothers, as ſhe had plainly 
ſhewn in the life-time of the king her huſband ; and the hopes 
Richard gave her concerning them, were very pleaſing to 
her. In tine, ſhe conſidered that the plot in favour of the 
zarl of Richmond having miſcarried by the duke of Buck- 
ingham's death, ſhe couid expect for herſelf and daughters 
ny a ſtill more rigorous fate, if by her denial ſhe ſhould 
rarther incenſe the king. Theſe conſiderations cauſing her 
lorget the grievous outrages received from that prince, 
1 v25 lo exceliively blind, as to put her five daughters into 
nds, Morcover, ſhe wrote to the marquis of Dorſet 
Stanley lord Strange, Idem, fol. 49. 
| hive it, that her great grief at the death of the prince of 
don, threw her into a conſumption, which carried her off 
| ne, ter name was Aun, ſecond daughter and coheir of 
PI elt Warwick. She died March 16, and was buried with 
Clive; hn : V,cuimmniter, Standford, p. 430. 
deres an Original letter under Elizabeth's own hand, in the 
tt 4 1s carl of Arundel and Surry, written to the duke of Norfolk, 
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nis own eſtate, he required him to leave his fon * at court as 


ai nzenfion, end give her two brothers ſuch polls as they 


her brother, to adviſe him to relinquiſh the earl of Richmond 
and throw himſelf into the king's arms. The marquis, as 


inconſiderate and no leſs ambitious than the queen his ſiſter, 


flattering himſelf with the hopes of honours and perferments, 


privately withdrew from Paris, in order to paſs into Eng- 


land. But the earl of Richmond cauſed him to be purſued 
with ſuch diligence, that he was brought back to Paris, and, 
by ſtrong reaſons, perſuaded to ſtay with the earl. 

As ſoon as Richard had his neices in his power, he thought 
of means to execute another part of his project: and that 
was to be rid of his queen, in order to marry his neice. The 
hiſtorians that ſpeak moſt favourably of his conduct ſay, he 
made the queen die with vexation, by ſhewing an averſion 
for her which ſhe did not deſerve, and by grievouſly mortify- 
ing her every day. Others ſpeak plainer, and affirm, he 
haſtened her death by poiſon. Some add, he privately ac- 
quainted the archbiſhop of York with certain ſecret infirmities 
of the queen, which rendered her very diſagreeable to him. 
This was on purpoſe that the archbiſhop might tell her again, 
which ſhe thought would cauſe her to languiſh away, and 
ſhorten her days. It is ſaid farther, that the archbiſhop, 
after hearing the king's diſcourſe, told ſome of his friends 
the queen had not long to live: and indeed, ſhe died pre- 
ſently after. Her fate would have been more worthy of pity, 
if her death had not been obſerved to be a manifeſt judgment 
upon her, for marrying the murderer cf the prince of Wales 


her firſt huſband; ſon of Henry VI. Richard ſhewed an ex- 


traordinary ſorrow for his loſs, and made a pompous funeral 
for his deceaſed queen. But this feigned grief was not capa- 
ble of undeceiving the people, who openly accuſed him of 
murdering his queen?, as he had done his nephews. | 
Notwithſtanding the extreme forrow he exprefled in pub- 
lic, the queen was no ſooner in her grave, but he had the 
aſſurance to make his addreſſes to the princefs Elizabeth, and 
ofter her marriage. But ſhe fo aniwered him, as ſhewed her 
abhorrence of ſuch an union, and defired him never to men- 
tion it more?. Richard being ſenſible it was no proper ſeaſon 
to uſe violence, was ſatisfied for the preſent with this firſt 
ſtep, till time ſhould furniſh him with a more favourable op- 
portunity to preſs the execution of his project. Mean while, 
as he daily became more odious, many lords and gentlemen 
went over and offered their ſervice to the earl of Richmond. 
Others took the ſame courſe, to avoid the perſecutions of that 
bloody prince, if unhappily he came to ſuſpect them. Thoſe 
that remained in the kingdom where no better affected, and 


waited only a favourable opportunity to declare againſt him. 
Richard hearing that the carl of Oxford and the governor 


of Hammes were gone to the earl of Richmond, ſent orders 
to the governor of Calais to befiege that caſtle, and reduce it 
to his obedience. The order was ſo readily executed that ths 
earl of Oxford, who was marching to relieve that place, ar- 
rived not in the neighbourhood till after that capitulation . 
However, he reaped this advantage by it, that he brought 
away the garriſon for the earl of Richmond. 

1485] After the earl of Richmond's attempt, Richar 
had fitted out a ſquadron of ſhips to oppcſe his paſſage, in 
caſe he endeavoured to make another deſcent. But the be- 
ginning of this year the truce with Bretagne being pro- 
longed for ſeven years, and France ſhewed no great willing- 
neſs to aſſiſt his enemy, he believed he might ſave the charge 
of a fleet, which he now conſidered as uſeleſs. Accordingly 
the ſhips were unrigged and laid up in the ſpring. . | 

This proceeding greatly encouraging the earl of Richmond, 
he earneſtly ſolicited the court of France for ſome aid. King 
Charles's miniſters at length ſeriouſly confidering his requeſt, 
believed it could not but be advantageous to France to cheriſh 
the troubles in England. It was ſolely with this view, that 
they promiſed the earl an aid of two thouſand men, with ſhips 
to tranſport them, and gave him a ſum of money. Philip de 
Commines ſays, he never ſaw ſuch wretched troops, which is 
a Clear evidence with what intent the court of France granted 
the earl this inconſiderable ſupply. Befides he was required 
to leave hoſtages in France that fatisfaCtion ſhould be made 
for what was expended by the court. The earl having rea- 
ſon to miſtruſt the marquis of Dorſet, embraced this oppor- 
tunity to leave him in hoſtage at Paris with Sir Thomas 
Bourchier. Then he repaired to Roan, where the troops that 
were lent him were ordered to aſſemble. 


wherein ſhe deſires him to be a mediator for her marriage with ite king, 
who (ſhe ſaid) was her joy and maker in the world; and that ſhe was his in 
heart and thought ; withal infinuating that the beſt part of February was 
paſt, and that ſhe feared the queen would never die. p. 568. 

It however ſtood out ſome time after his arrival, and Thomas Brandon 
found means to introduce thirty men into the caſtle, Hall, Hollingſhead. 

> Fall calls him Sir John, ſo doth Hollingſhead, ES 
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When he came to Roan, he received the diſagreable riews 


olf the queen's death, and of Richard's deſign to marry the 


princeſs Elizabeth his niecc, 
> {iſter to one of his favourites. 
that marriage, which was repreſented to him as ready to be 
= accompliſhed, he conſulted upon this occaſion with the lords 


and to give.Cecily her younger 
His meaſures being broken by 


that attended him. The reſult of their conſultation was, 


that fince he could have no hopes of eſpouſhng one of Ed- 
ward the Fourth's marriagable daughters, he ought to think 


of ſome other. For that purpoſe, he was adviſed to gain to 
his intereſt Sir Walter Herbert, a perſon of great power in 


Wales, by an offer of marrying his younger ſiſter, the eldeſt 
being already married to the earl of Northumberland. The 
reſolution being taken, he diſpatched an expreſs to Sir Walter 
Herberte to make the propoſal. 


Happily for the earl, the 


oh meſſenger found the roads ſo narrowly watched, that he durſt 
not venture to purſue his journey to Herbert. It is extremely 


robable, if this affair had ſucceeded according to the earl 


pf Richmond's defire, he would have been forſaken by all the 
Friends of Edward the Fourth's family, who were very nu- 
merous. For, they had engaged in his party, only out of 


hopes of his uniting the two houſes of York and Lancaſter 


by his marriage with the princes Elizabeth. 


Not many days after, he received letters from England d, 


acquainting him, that if he would make haſte and land in 
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Wales, he could not have a more favourable opportunity. 


That all the nobility of the country were for him*. That he 


would find the people ready to take arms in his favour, and 


a good ſum of money which he had privately collected] 
to ſupply his occaſions : that in the reſt of the kingdom every 
one was diſpleaſed with the king, who daily rendered himſelf 
more odious. In fine, that the preſent juncture was the moſt 
favourable, as it did not appear that Richard imagined him ſo 
ready to depart, fince there were no extraordinary prepara- 
tions in hand. | | 

This good news obliged the earl to haſten his departure, 
without ſtaying for fir Walter Herbert's anſwer. So coming 
to Harfleur, were his ſhips waited for him, he embarked 
his troopss, and ſet fail the laſt day of July. He arrived the 
fixth of Auguſt at Milford-Haven® in South-Wales and next: 
day came to Haverford', where he was joyfully received by 
the inhabitants, 

From that place he ſent an expreſs to the counteſs his mo- 


ther, to inform her of his arrival and deſign to march to- 
wards London, defiring her to aſſemble all his friends, that 
they might join him upon his rout with as many troops as 


poſſible, This rout was to be very long, fince having no 
town upon the Severn at his command, he was neceſlarily 
obliged to croſs almoſt all Wales, to get to Shrewſbury to the 
head of that river, where he was told he ſhould be received. 
So making but a ſhort ſtay at Haverford, he began his march 
to North-Wales, in order to reach Shrewſbury before the 
king was ready to diſpute his paſſage. | 

Richard hearing the earl of Richmond was landed at Mil- 
ford-haven with ſo few troops, did not imagine he would be 
able to make any great progreſs. 
fir Walter Herbert to raiſe the militia of the country, think- 
ing that Herbert might eaſily ſtop him till he was himſelf 
ready to march. Bur Herbert having been privately gained 
by the earl's friends, ſuffered him to paſs unmoleſted, with- 
out offering to make the leaſt oppoſition. 

Some days after, fir Rice ap Thomas, a man of very great 
power in Wales, met the earl upon his rout, and offered his 
ſervice, which was gladly acceptedk. He had with him a 
good body of Welſhmen. It is not ſurpriſing that all Wales 
thould declare for the earl, ſince he was of Welſh extraction, 
and of one of the ancienteſt families of the country. 

The earl of Richmond's army being greatly increaſed by 
the juCtion of ſir Rice ap Thomas, and ſeveral Welſh gen- 
tlemen!, and the whole country ſupplying him in his march 
with all neceſſaries, he arrived in a few days at Shrewſbury, 
where he was received without oppoſition m. 

The king had very juſtly ſuſpected the lord Stanley of 
being a ſecret friend to his ſon-in-law. Stanley had indeed 


© By a meſſenger ſent to Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, and not 


to fir Waiter Herbert, ſays Hall, fol. 50. 
4 By the hands of Morgan Kydwelly. Fall. | 
"© Particularly fir Rice ap Thomas, a man of great intereſt, and John Sa- 
vage a famous captain. Ibid. 
By Reginald Bray, Ibid. 
2 Which conſiſted only of two thouſand men, as is ſaid above. Hall, 
Hollingſhead. | 


b One of the moſt ſpacious and ſecure ports in Europe; it contains ſix- 
teen creeks, five bays, and thirteen roads, diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 


names, | 

i Called now Harford-Weſt. It is a county of itſelf, and is governed by a 
mayor, a ſheriff, and two bailiffs, 

* Henry promiſed to make him chief governor of Wales. Hall, fol. 5 


To 


However he ſent orders to 


19 


aſſured the earl of Richmond he would favour him to the ut- 


moſt of his power. But as he was forced to leave his ſon 
in hoſtage with the king, he could not openly eſpouſe his 
cauſe without endangering his ſon's life. For that reaſon, 
he pretended to take the king's part, and having levied about 
five thouſand men, poſted himſelf at Litchfield, as if he in- 
tended to oppoſe the earl of Richmond's march. On the 
other hand, fir William Stanley affembled likewiſe a body 
of two thouſand men, inſinuating that it was with the ſame 
view. | 

The king was then at Nottingham, where at the firſt news 
of his enemy's landing he had given orders to aſſemble his 
forces®. He at firſt confidered the earl of Richmond's attempt 
as a ſort of bravado, which he hoped to make him quickly 
repent, But when he heard that fir Walter Herbert had 
ſuffered him to paſs without oppoſition, that fir Rice ap 
Thomas had joined him, that all Wales had taken his part, 
and that he was marching to Shrewſbury, he perceived, the 
affair was going to become more important. So, without he- 
ſitations, he reſolved to give him battle before he had made 
greater progreſs, and his army was reinforced. He wiſely 
Judged, if on this occaſion he ſhewed the leaſt fear, it 


would certainly cauſe the whole kingdom to declare againſt 


him. On the contrary, his firmneſs was capable of keeping 
in awe ſuch as were inclined to fide with his enemy, Mean- 
while he had every day the mortification to hear his officers 
and ſoldiers deſerted to the earl. He was ſtill in hopes the 
lord Stanley and his brother would join him with their troops, 
though the little correſpondence they kept with him, gave 
him but roo much cauſe to ſuſpe& them of treachery. Be 
this as it will, having received certain advice that the earl of 
Richmond intended to march towards London, he reſolved to 
expect him upon his rout between Leiceſter and Coventry, 
in order to put a ſpeedy end to their quarrel by a battle, 
Though the earl of Richmond's army was not conſi— 
derable, he was no leſs defirous to engage, becauſe he ex- 
pected that the lord Stanley and his brother would not fail 
him on occaſion. With theſe hopes, he advanced to Litch- 
field, from whence upon his approach the lord Stanley retired 
to Atherſton. Whilſt his army was upon the march, he 


came privately to Stafford, where he had a conference with 


fir William Stanley, in which were concerted meaſures, the 
effects whereof will preſently be ſeen. 

The earl being come to Litchfield, heard that the king 
was at Leiceſter, So, perceiving he could not poſſibly pro- 
ceed to London without fighting, he reſolved to march di- 
rectly to his enemy?. Whilſt he was on the road to Tam- 
worth, he happened to be behind his company, and atten- 
tively muſing upon his affairs miſtook his way, and loſt the 
track of his army. He roved about till night, not daring to 
enquire the way to Tamworth for fear of addrefling one of 
Richard's party. At laſt, not being able to find the road, 
he was forced to paſs the night at a village, without know- 
ing where he was, or daring to enquire. However, next 
morning he found means to get to Tamworth, where his army 
was in great pain for him, not knowing what was become 
of him. To excuſe ſuch a blunder, which, had it been known, 
muſt have done him great injury, he pretended he had been 
to confer with ſome private friends who did not care to ap- 
pear openly. That very day, he went with few attendants 
to Atherſton, where he had a long conference with the lord 
Stanley 4, On the morrow hearing that Richard had left 
Leiceſter to meet him, he advanced to ſave him ſome part of 
the way. The two armies, met at Boſworth, ſo near one ano- 
ther, that there would be no avoiding a battle, ſuppoſing 
either of the two leaders had defired it. But they were both 
very far from ſuch a thought. The 22d of Auguſt was the 
day famous for the battle which decided the quarrel of the 
two contending houſes. | 

Richard perceiving his enemy to advance drew up his army, 
conſiſting of between twelve and thirteen thouſand men. He 
gave the command of the van to the. duke of Norfolk, and 
led the main body himſelf, with his crown on his head, either 
to be better known, or to put his troops in mind they were 


John Savage, Arnold Butler, Richard Griffith, John Morgan, &c. Ibid, 

n Here fir George Talbot, with his ward the young earl of Shrewſbury, 
who was then a minor, came to him, and brought him two thouſand men. 
Hall, fol. 52. Stow, p. 468. 

a Rapin calls him William Strange. 

o He ſent to John Howard duke of Norfolk, and to his ſon Thomas earl 
of Surrey, to Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, &c. to bring him their 
ſervants and tenants: and ordered fir Robert Brackenbury to come to him, 
with fir Thomas Burchier, fir Walter Hungerford, and ſeveral other knights 
and eſquires. Hall, Hollingſhead. | 

? In his march he was joined by fir Walter Hungerford, and fir Thomas 
Bourchier, who deſerted king Richard, Hall, 


4 The ſame day fir John Savage, fir Brian Sanford, fir Simon Digby, and 
Sir 


many others, left Richard, and came to him. Hall, Stow, 


' 
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fighting for their king. The earl of Richmond, who bad but 
ſive thouſand men, drew up his army likewiſe in two lines, 
of which the earl of Oxford commanded the firtt, and him- 
ſelf the ſecond r. An hiſtorian has recited the ſpeeches of the 
two leaders to the ſoldiers before the fight. But as it is not 
very certain that they were really ſpoken, and as befides they 
contain nothing very particular, I ſhall pals them over in 
ſilence. 5 
Whilſt the two armies were preparing for battle, the lord 
tanley, who till then had continued at Atherſton, poſted 
himſelf with his troops over againſt the ſpace between the 
two armies; and his brother, who was come froin Stafford, 
took his ſtation on the other fide, oppoſite to him. Richard 
had been hitherto in doubt, whether the lord Stanley was for 
or againſt him, becauſe he had not yet made any public de- 
monſtration in favour of the earl of Richmond. But when 
he ſaw them in that poſt, it was eaſy to perceive, he was not 
there to aſſiſt him, fince he had not given him notice of his 
deſign. Mean-while, willing to know for certain what he 
had to fear or hope, he ſent him orders to come and join his 
army. Stanley anſwered, he would come when it was con- 
venient. This anſwer not ſatisfying the king, he commanded 
his jon to be immediately put to death. But his generals re- 
preſented to him, that though the lord Stanley's behaviour 
was very doubtful, and even gave cauſe to ſuſpect him, he 
had not yet however declared for the earl of Richmond : that 
it was not improbable, he was meditating ſome great action 
in tavour of his ſovereign, or perhaps intended to ſtand neuter 
during the fight, in order to join the conqueror. That in 
both theſe caſes, it was better to defer examining his con- 
duct till after the event, than to provoke him by putting his 
ſon to death, to give the earl of Richmond an aſſiſtance ca- 
pable of making victory incline to bis ſide : that after all, 
in the king's preſent circumſtances, the death of the young 
lord Strange, could procure him no advantage. Theſe argu- 
ments ſeemed to the king of ſufficient force to cauſe him to 
revoke his orders, But he was guilty of an unpardonable error 
in remaining doubtful as to the two brothers, who plainly 
enough diſcovered their deſign. As his army was ſtill ſupe- 
rior to the forces of the earl of Richmond and the two bro- 
thers together, he ſhould have oppoſed to theſe laſt two bodies 
equal to theirs, with orders to attack them the moment they 
offered to ftir. He would thereby have debarred them of 
the advantage of taking their time to declare, as they after- 
wards did. Such an overſight. in fo able a prince as Ri- 
chard, cannot be looked upon but as proceeding from a par- 
ticular direction of Providence, who had determined his de- 
ſtruction, | 
The two armies approaching one another, the battle began 
wich a ſhower of arrows diſcharged from both fides, after 
which the royal army moved forward to come to cloſe fight. 
The lord Stanley, who till then had been only“ a ſpectator, 
perceiving the duke of Norfolk widened his line to the left, 
in order to ſurround the earl of Richmond's troops, gave him 
not time to execute his deſign. On a ſudden he poſted him- 
ſelf on the right of the carl's to receive the front of the king's 
firſt line. The motion cauſing the duke of Norfolk to halt 
in order to recloſe his line which wes too much extended to 
the left, the fight ceaſed for ſome moments. But preſently 
after, both tiles, being more upon an equality, by the lord 
Stanley's joining the earl, fought with great ardor, 
Mean-while, Richard being impatient to know what paſſed 
at the firſt line, ſpurred his horſe towards the place where 
they were engaged. At the ſame time, the earl of Richmond 
quitting his tecond line, where he had taken his polt, was 
advanced as far as the forernolt ranks of the firſt, to encourage 
his troops by his preſence, being ſenfible that the ſucceſs of 
the day would in great meaſure be determined by the fight 
of the two firſt lines. Richard perceiving him, inſtantly rode 
to attack him. He ſlew fir William Brandon, the earl's 
ſtandard-bearer, who had interpoſed in his way. Sir John 
Cheney having taken Brandon's place to oppole the king's 
turious efforts, was overthrown to the ground. The earl of 


© Sir Gilbert Talbot commanded the right wing, and fir John Savage the 
left. Hall, tol. 54. Between the two armies there was a morais, Which 
the carl of Richmond left on his right hand, to ſecure him on that ſide, aud 
in ſo doing he had the fun at his back, aud in the faces ot his enemies. Hall, 
Hollngſhead, 

* Toe battle was fought about three miles from Boſworth, an ancient 
market town in Læiceſterſlure. Ine exact ipot of ground is frequently more 
and more diſcovered by pieces of armour, weapons, and eſpecially abundance 
of atiuws-heads found there of a long and large proportion. There is a 
little nzvunt cat up, on which Henry VII. is taid to make his ſpeech to his 
luidiers, Camden mn Leiceft, 

full fays, there were a few above a thouſand flain. But Stow ſays, 
there were tour thouſand. 

Ihe other perſons of note that loſt their lives, were, Walter, lord Fer- 
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Richmond avoided not the combat. But if we may judge by 
the manner wherein the hittorians relate thele particulars, he 
ſhewed no great eagerneſs to join his enemy, contenting him- 
ſelf with ſtanding in a poſture of defence ; and willingly 
ſuffered his people to come bet ween them, and hinder them 
from too cloſely approaching each other. a 
At the very time that Richard was fingling out the earl of 


Richmond to end at once their important quarrel, it was de- 


cided very much to his diſadvantage from another quarter, 


Sir William Stanley following the example of the lord Stan- 
ley his brother, and ſeeing that the left of the earl of Rich- 


mond's firſt line began to give ground, openly declared againft 
the king, by flanking his troops, who were employed in 
fighting their enemies in front, and vigorouſly repulſing them. 
'This fo ſeaſonable an attack at fo critical a moment, having 
cauſed an extreme diſorder in the right of the king's firſt line ; 
they were ſeen ſuddenly to retreat towards the main body, 
and the left quickly followed their example. This haſty re- 
treat ſtruck ſuch a terror in the main body, that they almoſt 
all took to flight, without expecting the enemy. The earl 
of Northumberland alone, who command: d- one of the 
wings ſtood without motion, having firſt ordered his troops 
to throw down their arms, to let the enemies fee they had 
nothing to fear from him. Richard perceiving the day was 
loſt, and not being abie to think of flying, or running the 
hazard of falling into the hands of the em of Richmond, 
ruſhed into the midſt of his enemies, where he ſoon met with 
the death he deſited. Thus fell the uſurper in a more glo- 
rious manner than his crimes. ſeemed to deſerve. He wore 
but two years and two months the crown, he had purchaſed 
by ſo many ill actions. | ; 

The battle laſted about two hours, including the time ſpent 


in the purſuit of the run-aways*. As moſt part of the king's 


army fled without fighting, there were not ſlain on the ſpot 
above two thouſand ment on his fide. The earl of Rich- 
mond loſt but a hundred, of whom fir William Brandon was 
the only perſon of note. He was father to Charles Brandon 


afterwards duke of Suffolk, On the king's part, the duke of 


Norfolk loſt his life valiantly fighting for him who had made 
him a duke*. He would doubcleſs have gained more honour 
and glory, had he employed his valour for a prince who had 
better deſerved than Richard, that a man ſhould hazard his 
lite for his ſake. The earl of Northumberland was taken into 
favour by the conqueror, having perhaps held intelligence 
with him before the battle. It ſeems at leaſt, that it may be 


inferred as well from what he did in the beginning of the 


flight, as from certain verſes found that very morning by the 
duke of Norfolk, on his tent-door, intimating that the king 
was fold v. The earl of Surrey, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, 
was taken priſoner, and ſent to the Tower of London, bur 
ſhortly after obtained his pardon and liberty. Some of Ri— 


chard's adherents were treated with the fame lenity, others had 


the good fortune to eſcape. But Cate ſby, miniſter and con- 
fident of Richard, who had ſo baſely betraycd the lord Haſ- 
tings, beiug made priſoner, was executed two days after at 
Leiceiter with ſome others of the ſame ſtamp, who had been 
the uſurper's inſtruments. 

Richard's crown being found by a ſoldier was brought to 
the lord Stanley, who went immediately and placed it on 
the earl of Richmond's head, congratulating bim upon his 
victory and ſaluting him king. From that time Henry kept 
the regal title and acted always as ſovereign, as if that bare 
ceremony had given him an undoubted right. Richard's 
body was found among the {lain ſtark naked, covered with 
blood and dirt, and in that condition thrown acroſs a horſe, 
with the head banging on one fide and the legs on the other, 
and fo carried to Leiceſter x. The body lay two whole days 
expoled to public view, after which it was interred without 
any ceremony in one of the churches of that city. Some 
time after, Henry VII. his enemy and ſucceſſor, ordered a 
more honourable inonument to be erected for him, on ac- 


count of Elizabeth his queen, who was of the houſe of 


York?, 


rers of Chartley, fir Richard Ratcliff, Robert Brackenbury, fir William 
Conyers, fir Richard Clarendon, Hall, Stow. = 


vw The vcries ſaid to be written on the tent-door were theſe : 


Jack of Nortolk, be not too bold, 
For Dickon thy maſter is bought and ſold. 


John Howard duke of Norfolk, ſon of fir Robert Howard, as is ſaid above, 
left behind him Thomas earl of Surrey, and five daughters. 

* He was brought in that manner to Leiceſter, behind a purſuivant at 
arms, called blaunch ſanglier. Hall, Stow, | 

He was buried in St. Mary's, belonging to a monaſtry of the Grey- 
Friars, Henry VII. put over him a tomb of various-coloured marble 
adorned with his ſtatue in alabaſter, This monument ſtood till the diſſo- 
lution 
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Richard III. was firnamed Crook back, becauſe he 


Was fo in reality: moreover, one of his arms was almoſt 


withered, received bur little' or no nouriſhment: As to the 
defects of his mind, if we believe moſt hiſtorians, they were 
ſo great and ſo numerous that it would be difficult to find in 
hiſtory a prince of ſo ill a character. It is certain he had a 
boundleſs ambition, which often cauſed him to commit ac- 
tions unbecoming a Chriſtian prince. To this paſſion alone 
muſt be aſcribed his treachery and cruelty, fince he was 
treacherous and cruel only with reſpect to the acquiſition or 
preſervation of his crown, He has not been the ſole prince 
whom ambition has led into the like excefles. The hiſtorians 
who write in the reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
have ſo aggravated the heinouſneſs of his actions, that one 
cannot help obſerving in their writings a ſtrong deſire to 
pleaſe the monarchs then on the throne : nay, very pro- 


bably they have aſcribed to him ſome actions upon no very 


good foundation; for inſtance, his murdering with his own 
hand Henry VI. and the prince of Wales. Their great 
deſire to blacken this prince made them overlook his good 


qualities, which ought not to have been paſſed over in ſilence. 


Be this at it will, without pretending either to juſtify his ill 
actions, or to condemn him in general, as ſome have done, 
one ſhould blame him for what is blame-worthy, and at the 
fame time acknowledge what deſerved praiſe. The crimes 
he was guilty of in procuring or keeping the crown are, as 
[ faid, effects and confequences of his immoderate ambition, 
by which he ſuffered himſelf to be blinded. But their being 
produced by that paſſion does not in the leaſt leflen their 
heinouſneſs. As to the reſt, he had a great deal of ſenſe, 
and a very ſolid judgment, qualities that might have been an 
honour to him, had they bcen uſed to better purpoſes. 
We may judge of his good ſenſe and penetration by his pre- 
cautions to ſecure himfelf from the aflaults of his enemies. 
Theſe precautions could not be more juſt, if Divine Provi- 


dence had not been pleaſed to render them fruitleſs, as it, 


ſometimes does with reſpect to ſeemingly the beſt concerted 
detigns. On ſeveral occaſions he ſhewed an uncommon va- 
lour, and particularly in the battle where he was ſlain : this 
cannot be denied him without injuſtice. He expreſſed great 
concern that juſtice ſhould be impartially miniſtered to all his 
ſubjects without Giſtiuction, provided the preſervation of his 
crown was not concerned; for in that reſpe& he made no 
ſcruple to trample upon all the rules of right and equity. 
This natural inclination for juſtice, but combated by his 
ambition, may afford ſome occafion to preſume, he would 
perhaps have proved a good King, had he been able to fix 
himielt fo firmly in the. throne as to have feared no revolu— 
tion ?. At leaſt, this cannot be ſaid to be improbable. The 
emperor Avguſtus, who was guilty of ſo many cruelties to 
arrive at the empire, affords a memorable and well known 
inſtance of ſuch a change, and it would not be impoſſible 
to find other examples. But as Richard was taken out of 
the world before he had given ſigns of any amendment, his 
ill actions have effaced whatever there might be commend- 
able in him. There is one hiſtorian however, who has en- 
deavoured to vindicate this prince: but as he has ſet no 
bounds to this vindication, and laboured to make him entirely 
innocent, he has not acquired much credit, eſpecially as he 
was often obliged, in order to attain his ends, to advance 
facts not ſtrictly true. He has however a place in the col- 
lection of the Englith hiſtorians ; but no modern author has 
thought fit to take him for guide“. 

Richard left but one natural ſon, who-was yet a minor 
when the king his father died. Some months before, he had 
made him governor of Calais, Guiſnes, and all the marches 
of Picardy, belonging to the crown of England ®. With 
Richard III. ended the Angevin kings, firnamed Plan- 
tagenets ©, who fince Henry II. the firſt of this race, had 


lution of the abbies under Henry VIII. when it was pulled down and 
utterly deficed ; fince which his grave being overgrown with weeds and 
nettles, is become very obſcure and not ro be found; only the ſtone coffin, 
wherein his corpſe lay, was made a drinking-trough for horſes at the White= 
horſe inn in Leiceſter.— Richard was not above three or tour and thirty 
years old when he was killed. He gave tive hundred maiks a year to Qeen's- 
college in Cambridge, Sanford. p. 434. ; | 

z His enemies ſeem to own, that excepting his crueltics to gain and keep 
the crown, one might judge him to be a good king: particularly in his 
care to check vice and promote ſobriety and virtue; witneſs his circular 
letters to the bithops, and in his concern for the good government and eaſe 
of his ſubjects, as may be ſeen in his proclamation againtt the rebels in 


Kent. See Compl. IIiſt. vol. i. p. 576. My lord Verulam ſays of him, 


that he was in military virtue approved, jealous of the honour of the 
Engliſh nation, and likewiſe a good law-maker. He founded the ſociety 
of heralds, and made them a corporation, etc. See the charter in Rymer's 
Fœdera, tom. xi. p. 215. 

* George Buck, eq. has endeavoured to repreſent Richard III. as a 
prince of much better ſhapes (both of body aud mind) than he had been 


poſſeſſed the crown of England from father to ſon, durin 

the ſpace of three hundred and thirty years. Richard was 
the laſt king of this houſe, but not the laſt male as ſome 
nave affirmed, fince the earl of Warwick his nephew, ſon of 
the duke of Clarence his brother, was ſtill alive. That young 
prince was the ſole branch of the male iſſue of Edward III. 
which had been ſo numerous, but was almoſt entirely de- 
ſtroyed by the late civil war. This war, commenced thirty 
years before, was at length ended by the battle of Boſworth, 
after deſtroying above one hundred thouſand Engliſhmen, 
and a great number of princes of the two contending houſes, 
Philip de Commines mounts the number to fourſcore ; bur 
it is a miſtake or exaggeration of that author, as it is eaſy to 
ſee by the genealogical table of the poſterity of Edward III. 

Let us cloſe the hiſtory of the Plantagenets with a brief 
recapitulation of the moſt memorable incidents that happened 
to the kings of this race, whilſt on the throne of England. 
In this ſurnmary of the fourteen foregoing reigns, it will be 
ſeen not without aſtoniſhment perhaps, that the happineſs 
and glory enjoyed by this.race for above three hundred years, 
were almoſt nothing in' compariſon of their misfortunes 4, 

Henry II. the firſt king of this houſe, was the greateſt of 
all the Engliſh monarchs with reſpect to extent of dominicn. 
Befides the kingdom of England, he poſſeſſed in France, Gui- 
enne, - Poictou, Saintonge, Auvergne, Limoſin, Perigord, 
Angoumois, 'Touraine, Anjou, Maine, Normandy, to which 
he joined allo Bretagne by the marriage of one of his ſons 
with the heireſs of that duchy, and laſtly crowned all with 
the conqueſt of Ireland. But with all this grandeur he was 
ever unhappy. His conteſt with Becket, the vexatious per- 
ſecutions from pope Alexander III. the rebellion of his queen 
and ſons, and the unfortunate ſucceſs of his laſt war with 
France, ſuffered him not to enjoy a moment's repoſe. 

Richard I. rendered his name famous in the eaſt by the 
conqueſt of the iſle of Cyprus, by the taking of Acta, and 
by a great victory over the Saracens. But the fame he acquired 
in that expedition was a dear purchaſe to Chriſtendom, and 
particularly to England, by the prodigious quantity of men 
and money exported from thence, without the Chriſtians of 
Paleſtine reaping any great advantages. Richard himſelf ar 
his return into Europe underwent the rigours of a very grievous 
and long impriſonment, from which he could not be freed 
without an exorbitant ranſom, which quite drained his king— 
dom. In ſhort, after a ſeveral years ſtruggle with Philip Au— 
guſtus to very little purpoſe, he unfortunatelv periſhed by an 
arrow at the fiege of Chaluz, undertaken from his greedy 
defire of money. | 

John Lackland enjoyed not a moment's happineſs during 
his whole reign. Perſecuted by the king of Erance, then 
by pope Innoceart III. and laſtly, by his own ſubjects, his 
reign was nothing but a continual train of misforunes. He 
loſt all the provinces peffeſſed by his anceſtors in France: 
after which Innocent III. deprived him of his crown, and re- 
ſtored it to him upon ſhameful and diſhonourable terms. In 
fine, he had the great mortificatien to fee his barons in arms 
againit him, and to die at a time when all England was paying 
allegiance to a foreign prince. 

Henry III. a prince of very narrow fpirit, lived, in a con- 
tinued Rate of ſubjection, though ſeated on a throne, one 
while a flave to his favourites and miniſters, another while 
to the 1mperious will of the pope ; at length, ſtripped of all 


bis authority by his own ſubjects, he remained ſome time cap- 


tive to his greateſt enemies; and he was entirely indebted to 
a victory fortunately gained by the prince his fon, for his 
reſtoration and the tranquility he enjoyed the two laſt years 
of his 1 fe. | 


Edward I. rendered his name famous by the conqueſt of 
Scotland. But after ſhedding torrents of blood in that un- 
juſt quarrel, he had the mortification to loſe that acquiſition, 


generally eſteemed. His work, conſiſting of five books, is inſerted in the 
collection of the Englith hiſtorians. 


d In his patent he is called John of Gloceſter. See Rymer's Fœdera, 
tom. X11, p. 265. | 


© 1, e. A broom-ſtalk, The reaton for this ſirname antiquaries are at a loſs 


to find out, and give no better than this: Fulk, the firſt earl of Anjou of 


that name, being ſtung with remorte for ſome wicked actions of his, in order 
to atone for them, went in pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and before tae holy 
ſepulchre was ſoundly ſcourged with broom-twigs which grow in great plenty 
there. From whence he ever after took the firname of Plantagenet, or 
Broom-ſtalk, which was cominued by his noble poſterity, Buck, lib. i. 

It were to be withed, that fo good a hiſtotian as Rapin had been more 
ſparing of God's judgments ; ſuch remarks at belt being a fign of great 
weakneſs, But when they are built on falſities in fact, as is ſometimes the 
caſe, they are inexcuſeable, Of this we have an inſtance even in Rapin him- 
ſelf : ſee note p. 575, Vol. I. As for tbe long liſt he has given of God's 
judgments upon the houſe of Plantagenet, it contains nothing extraordinary, 
nothing but what is very common iu this world, and what might eaſily be 


matched out of te hiſtorles of ſeveral other nations. 


e 
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and to die before he had recovered it. His conqueſt of 
Wales was the molt real advantage procured for the kingdom 
by any king of England. | | | 

The reign of Edward II. is remarkable only for that 
prince's ill conduct and misfortunes. He is the firſt inſtance 
of a king of England depoſed by authority of parliament. 
Happy, if the fury of his enemies had ſtopped there! but, 
with an unparalleled barbarity, he was made to ſuffer the 
moſt cruel death that could poſſibly be deviſed, and which 
bore no proportion to the indiſcretion he was guilty. of. 

Edward III. was one of the moſt illuſtrious kings of Eng- 
land, as well for his perſonal qualities as for his victories in 
France, and the famous treaty of Bretigny, which reſtored 
to him with intereſt the provinces John Lackland had ſuffered 


to be loſt. But his reign, though glorious, was not free 


from misfortunes. His minority was fullied by-the tragical 
death of Edward II. his father, and of the earl of Kent his 
uncle. To puniſh theſe horrid outrages, he was forced to 
keep his own mother in priſon as long as ſhe lived. Toward 
the end of his days, he had the mortification to ſee himſelf 
ſtripped of all he had re-conquered upon France, without 
hopes of recovery. In a word, he ruined, as I may ſay, his 


own reputation and died at a time when his ſubjects began 


to loſe their former eſteem for him. 
\ Thus far it is eaſy to ſee that the race of the Plantagenets 


had enjoyed no great ſhare of happineſs. But their misfor- 


tunes, which were blended with fome proſperities, were very 
inconſiderable in compariſon of what that race afterwards 
fuffered. When a man takes a view of what happened to 


the poſterity of Edward III. he ſees nothing but diſaſters, 


tragical or untimely deaths, hatred, animoſity, revenge, civil, 
wars, cruelties unheard of among princes ſprung from the 
fame ſtock. England had never ſeen ſo terrible a deſtruction 
of her inhabitants, nor had the ſcaffold been ever dyed with 
ſo much noble and royal blood as during the hundred years 
between the death of Edward III. and that of Richard III. 
Let us briefly run over the ſeveral branches of Edward III's 
family, in order to ſee their calamities. 

Edward the Black Prince, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
Princes that ever was born, died in the forty-fixth year of his 
age, having firſt buried his eldeſt ſon Edward but ſeven 
years old. | | 

Richard II. his other fon, who mounted the throne after 


his grandfather, was depoſed, impriſoned, and barbarouſly 


murdered, 3 | | | 

Lionel duke of Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. died 
in a foreign country, in the flower of his age. He left but 
one daughter, whoſe marriage into the houſe of March was 
the occaſion of all the calamities England was afflicted with 
tor thirty years together. | 

The poſterity of John of Gaunt, Edward fourth's ſon, 
were far from being happy. Henry IV. ſucceſſor of Richard 
II. paſſed his whole reign under continual apprehenſions of 
loſing a crown acquired by extraordinary methods, and pre- 
ſerved by the violent death of Richard II. whom he cauſed 
to be murdered in priſon. T1, 

Henry V. one of the moſt illuſtrious kings of England, 
after ſo great a progreſs in France as to be declared regent 
and heir of that kingdom, enjoyed that conſiderable advan- 
tage but two years, or rather had only a foretaſte of what 
he had ſo eagerly deſired. He died in the flower of his age, 
leaving a fon nine months old, who afterwards proved very 
unfit to complete the work his illuſtrious father. had fo glo- 
riouſly begun. : 

The dukes of Clarence, Bedford, and Gloceſter, died 
all three without iffue. Gloceſter was long expoſed to the 


fury of his enemies, and at laſt ſacrificed to their vengeance, 
Henry VI. ſon of Henry V. loſt all that the king his fa- 


ther had acquired in France. After which he was ſtripped 
of his royalty, impriſoned, reſtored for a ſhort ſpace, and at 


laſt murdered by a prince ſprung from the ſame ſtock with 
himſelf, | 


Edward his ſon, priace of Wales, died after the ſame man- 


ner, and by the ſame hand. | 

In ſurveying the other branch of the houſe of - Lancaſter, 
namely that of Beauford-Somerſet, hardly ſhall we find a 
prince but what loſt his life in battle, or on the ſcaffold. 

The houſe of Vork, of whom Edmund de Langley, fifth 
ſon of Edward III. was head, was ſtill leſs favoured. Some 
unfortunate ſtars ſeemed to be continually ſhedding their ma- 
lignant influences upon that family: excepting Edmund de 
Langley himſelf, firſt duke of York, all the princes his de- 
ſcendants died a violent or untimely death. 

Edward duke of York, his eldeſt ſon, was flain in the 
battle of Azincourt, h 

Richard earl of Cambridge loft his head on a ſcaffold. 

Richard, third duke-of York, and his fon Edmund earl gf 
Rutland, periſhed in the battle of Wakefield. 

George duke of Clarence was afterwards condemned to die 
in a butt of Malmſey. | 

Edward IV. after enjoying the crown of England ſome 
years to which he had a better title than the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, died indeed a natural death, but in the two and for- 
tieth year of his age. ; | 

Edward V. and Richard his brother were {mothered in 
their bed. | 


Edward prince of Wales, ſon of Richard III. was taken 


out of the world in the eleventh year of his age. | 
Richard III. was killed at the battle of Boſworth. _ - 
In fine, we ſhall ſee in the courſe of the hiftory, Edward 
earl of Warwick, ſon of the unfortunate duke of Clarence, 
and the only ſurviving male of the houſe of York, end his 
days by the hand of the executioner. | | 
Nothing more remains to complete the account of the diſ- 
aſters that beſel the poſterity of Edward III. but to take no- 
tice that Thomas of Woodſtock, earl of Gloceſter, ſeventh 
ſon of that monarch, died a violent death in priſon at Calais. 
Were not all theſe misfortunes which fell on Edward III's 
poſterity the effects of the divine vengeance extended to the 
fourth generation for the barbarous murder committed on 
the perſon of Edward II.? at leaſt it is difficult not to ſee 
in theſe events the tragical death of Edward II. revenged 
upon Richard II. that of Richard upon Henry VI. that 
of Henry upon Edward V. and that of Edward upon 
Richard III. | | 


THAT Richard III. coined money, appears by an inden- 
ture whereby he contracts with Robert Brackenbury for the 
coinage both of gold and filver, of the ſame value and deno- 
mination with the money of 5 Edward IV. Dr. Nicolſon de- 
ſcribes one of his groats, as inſcribed with characters of the 


like ſhape with thoſe of Henry VI. and Edward IV. weigh- 


ing about two penny-weights three grains, which was the 
exact ſtandard of Richard 11's groats. Others in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the late archbiſhop of York and Mr. Thoreſby, on 
which the face ſide wants the outer circle, the letters of the 
inſcription which reach to the extremity of the coin being 
generally imperfect, ſo that there was reaſon for the proviſion 
made by act of parliament in the next reign, that the new 
money ſhould have a circle about the outermoſt parts. 


That coin which Speed gives of Richard II. is thought rather 


to belong to this King, by the word AG LIZ. inſtead of 
ANGLIAE, in whoſe reign that way of writing was uſed. 
the author of Num. Brit. Hiſt. has two pieces of this 
king, infcribed RICHARDVS REX ANGLI, reverſe 
CIVITAS EBORACI. Another RICARDVS REX 
ANGL. reverſe CIVITAS LONDON. The ſhortneſs 
of this king's reign makes his coin ſo very rare that Thoreſby 
obſerves he had ſeen a ſeries of ancient monies from Edward 
the Confeſſor to the preſent times, Richard III. excepted, 
which he had not chanced to light upon. Speed's caſe was 
the ſame, ſo that he was forced to leave a blank for the king's 
money. PETE 
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_ HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


» Wav XIV. 


The Reign of HEN RY VII. with the State of the Church, from the Beginning of the Reign of 
HENRY IV. I 399, to the Endof the Reign of HENRY VII. 1509. | 


19 H E N 


THE battle of Boſworth being ended by the flight 
1485) of the royal army and death of king Richard, 


Henry cauſed Te Deum to be ſung on the place, all the 


troops falling on their knees to return God thanks for his 
victory. Preſently after, the whole army, as it were by in- 
ſpiration, made the air reſound with the cry of “ Long live 
king Henry!” which was not diſagreeable to him; for it was 
a ſort of military election, which might have ſerved him 
for foundation to pretend to the crown, though he had no 
other title. Mean-while he was embarraſſed by the uncer- 
tainty he was under, whether he ſhould keep to this election, 
or build his title upon a more ſolid foundation. He was 
however to determine without delay, either to reje& the 
title given him by his army till the parliament ſhould confirm 
it, or accept it, and aſſert his right independently of the con- 


ſent of the eſtates. | 


He had three titles or foundations whereon he could ground 
his right. The firſt was, his deſcent from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter by Margaret his mother, daughter of a duke of. So- 
merſet. The houſe of Lancaſter had been poſſeſſed of the 
crown above fixty years; and this poſſeſſion had been con- 
firmed by many acts of parliament: but on the other hand, 
ſeveral parliaments had afterwards condemned this poſſeſſion 
as a continual uſurpation, and adjudged the crown to the 
houſe of York, as deſcended from Lionel third ſon of Ed- 
ward III. This queſtion, confidered originally and indepen- 
dently of the circumſtances which moved tie parliaments to 
come to ſuch oppoſite determinations, could not have been 
decided in favour of the houſe of Lancaſter, if the laws and 
cuſtoms of the realm had been followed. But, if ſetting aſide 
the uſual practice, it ſhould be conſidered with reſpect to the 


acts of parliament, it could not but be doubtful, fince the 


pro and con were equally ſupported by the ſame authority. 
It might alſo be objected to Henry, that indeed ſundry par- 
liaments had decided the point in favour of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, but it did not follow that the houſe of Somerſet could 
receive any advantage from that deciſion. The Somerſets 
were indeed deſcended from the houſe of Lancaſter, but by 
a baſtard branch, which could pretend to the crown only by 
virtue of their legitimation. Now it was a queſtion yet un- 


decided, whether the act of legitimation, and Richard II's 
ſubſequent letters-patent, gave to that branch, derived from. 


a baſtard born in adultery, the right to ſucceed to the crown, 


though mentioned neither in the act of parliament, nor in 


king Richard's letters. Beſides, even upon ſuppoſition of this 
right another query ſtill aroſe, namely, whether the poſterity 
of this legitimated baſtard were to have the preference of 'the 


deſcendants of the daughters, born in wedlock, of whom there 
were ſeveral in Caſtile, Portugal, and Germany. To leave 


theſe points to the examination of the parliament ſeemed 
therefore too dangerous for Henry, But on the other band, 
he was not ignorant that in the deciſion of the differences be- 
tween the houſe of Lancaſter and York, the parliaments had 
not ſo much regarded the arguments of either party, as the 
circumſtances of time and things. Now he could never 
have a more favourable juncture than the preſent, ſince he 
had juſt delivered England trom a tyrant univerſally hated. 
Henry IV. his predeceſſor, had done more for the Engliſh, 
when for reward the crown was ajudged to him, in prejudice 
of the houſe of March. Ts 
Henry's ſecond title was his intended marriage with Eli— 
zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. which he had ſworn. 
But here no leſs difficulties occurred. If he relied upon this 
title, he was to :eſolve either to reign only in right of his 


2 The caſe woull be the ſame, ſuppoſing the queen left iſſue, for the 
vrown would upon her death fall to her eldeſf ſon oi daughter. 
Or as the lonl Bacon expreites it, he reſolved to reſt upon the title 


. 


wife or to confound together the title of both houſes. In 
the former caſe he would have relinquiſhed his own leave 
to the houſe of York a title which had all along been con- 


teſted and have owned that houſe's right for the ſole founda- 


tion of his mounting the throne; beſides, he confidered, that 
in caſe Elizabeth happened to die without iſſue, all her rights 
would of courſe devolve to her next ſiſter, and he thereby be 
excluded from the throne upon the death of his queen®: that 
ſuppoſing he could get the. parliament to adjudge him the 
crown during life, he ſhould only have a perſonal right which 
would not deſcend to his children by a ſecond wife. 

In the latter caſe, on ſuppoſition of the confuſion of the 
titles of both houſes by means of the projected marriage, 
purſuant to the intention of thoſe who had invited him into 
England, this confuſion indeed might be advantageous to 
the children born of this marriage: but if unhappily there 
ſhould be none, and his death fall out before Elizabeth's, he 
would leave the poſſeſſion of the crown to the houſe of Vo k, 
which his averſion for that houſe would not ſuffer him to be- 
hold even at adiſtance, without extreme concern. But if, 
on the contrary, Elizabeth ſhould die before him, he foreſaw 
it would prove occaſion of renewing the troubles of the king- 
dom, fince, as ſhe reigned in her own right, her ſiſter or 
neareſt relations might pretend to ſucceed her. 

Henry's third title was, that of the ſword or conqueſt, 
which his late victory ſeemed to give him. But he confi- 
dered this victory was entirely owing to the aſſiſtance of the 
people of England, and therefore gave him at moſt but a 
right of conqueſt over the vanquiſhed party. Beſides, as he 
could ſupport himſelf only by the ſame aſſiſtance, he had rea- 
ſon to fear that in reſting upon this pretended title, he ſheu!d 
loſe his belt friends, fince ſuch a proceeding might be con- 
ſtrued as a ſettled defign to rule with arbitrary power. He 
knew William the Conqueror had wiſely avoided that rock, 
by rejecting the title of the ſword, till he ſaw himſclf firmly 
eſtabliſhed in the throne, - | 

Thete were difficulties confiderable enough to merit 
Heory's mature deliberation before he reſolved. But on the 
other hand, there was no medium to take, ' He was ne- 
ceflarily either to accept the title given him by the army, 
and thereby engage to proſecute his rights independently of 
the parliament's approbation, or by rcjecting it to ſhew he 
miſtruſted his own right and expoſe himſelf to a troubleſome 


examination. After weighing the reaſons on both fides as 


tar as the time would permit, he reſolved at laſt to rely upon 
the title of the houſe of Lancaſter. So taking for granted 
that the army in ſalutipg him king, had only given him his 
due, he determined to affert the Lancaſtrian claim, without 
any mixture of that of York, and without ſubmitting it even 
to the examination of the parliament®, To that end he re- 
ſolved to be crowned before he ſummoned a parliament, and 
to defer his marriage till he had obtaincd an act to adjudge 
him the crown as his own by inheritance. He determined 
therefore to aſſume the title of king, and to iſſue out orders 
as ſuch, ſuppoſing thar the crown was fallen to him of full 
right, though Margaret his mother was ſtill alive, and ought 
to precede him. Notwithſtanding all the reaſons which 


rendered his title dubious, he believed there were others 


ſtrong enough to ſupport it, eſpecially at a time When his 
victory was capable of deciding all the queſtions in his fa— 
vour. This reſolution was the fountain of all the troubles 
of his reign. 


Mean-while, though he effected to be convinced of the 
goodneſs of his title, he diſtruſted it in his own'mind, knows 


of Lancaſter as the main, and to uſe the other two, that of marriage and 
that of battle, but as {upporters, p. 379. 
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ing if it came to be confeſſed, the reaſons whereon he ſhould 
ground it were of no great weight, unleſs ſupported. by force 
of arms. In this fituation he continued almoſt his whole 
life; always unconcerned in appearance, and yet terryfying 
himſelf with the leaſt thing, and dreading that every little 
accident would be of dangerqus conſequence. The houſe of 
York was a perpetual terror to him ; he knew that they who 


had called him into England were notenemies-to that houſe, 


but only to the perſon of Richard III. So the rights of the 
two houſes remaining ſtill doubtful, as having been decided 
only by the. ſword, he was very ſenſible that his could be 
maintained but by the ſame way, or by his precautions to 
prevent all future deciſions of that kind, 

Upon theſe confiderations it was, that the next day after 
the battle, he ſent a detachment of horſe, under the com- 
mand of fir Robert Willoughby, to the caſtle of Sheriff- 
Hutton, to take from thence the earl Warwick, and con- 
duct him to the Tower of London. This young prince was 


ſon and heir to George duke of Clarence, who was drowned 


in a butt of malmſey. After the death of the duke his 
father, Edward IV. his uncle cauſed him to be carefully edu- 
cated, and created him earl of Warwick, a title enjoyed by 
his mother's father*® He was unwilling to make him duke 
of Clarence, leſt that ſhould preſerve the memory of an un- 
happy brother, whom he had ſacrificed to his jealouſy. 
When Richard was on the throne, he ordered this young 
prince his nephew to be confined in the caſtle above named, 
Knowing how likely he was one day to diſturb him in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown. After the uſurper's death, the earl 
of Warwick ſeemed to have room to expect ſome favour from 
his ſucceflor, but it proved juſt the contrary : ſo far was 
Henry from releafing him, that he made him cloſe priſoner 
in the Tower, a rigour proceeding only from his jealouſy 
and inward conviction that his title was not ſo undoubted as 
he affected to believe. But this was not all: it will- here- 
after be ſeen that he put this unhappy prince to death by the 
hand of the executioner, therein ſtill more tyrant than the 
tyrant himſelf, from whom he boaſted to have delivered the 


kindom. 


The princeſs Elizabeth, whom Henry was to marry, was 
kept in the tame caſile by the late King's order, who did not 
think ft to leave her at liberty to chuſe a huſband, intending 
to marry her himſelf, Henry reſolving to repair to London 
with all potlible diligence thought it not proper to leave the 
princeis at ſo great a diſtance, leſt ſhe ſhould be told that 
the had no need to mix her rights with thoſe of another : 
wherefore the was deſired to come and remain with the queen 
her mother at London. His deſign was to make it believed 
he intended to eſpouſe her very ſoon, though he was deter- 
mined to defer his marriage till after the ſeſſion of the 
parliament, | 

A few days after, Henry ſet forward by eaſy journies to 
London, taking care to avoid all appearance of uſing the 
right of conqueſt. He was received in all places with loud 
acclamations, the people conſidering him as their deliverer, 
and as going by his marriage, to put an end to all the cala- 
mities occaſioned by the civil wars. He made his entry into 
London with great ſtate f. However, the people had not 
the ſatisfaction to ſee him as he paſſed through the city, be- 
ciuſe he was carried all the way in a cloſe chariot till he 
came to St. Paul's. His hiſtorian aſcribes this conduct to 
a motive of grandeur and ſecurity, as if having been pro- 
ſcribed in the reign of Richard III. he diſdained to fawn 
upon the people, left they ſhould think he expected all 
frm them. But I do not know whether this is better 
grounded than what the fame hiſtorian adds, that Henry 
cauſed Richard's ſtandards taken at Boſworth 5, to be brought 
into St. Paul's church, that the people of London might not 
forget that he had juſt gained a battle, and was entering the 
city as a conqueror. When a prince has acquired a reputa- 


tion for politics, ſomething myſterious, ſuitable to the 
notion formed of him, is diſcovered in his moſt indifferent 


actions. 
Next day Henry aſſembled a council! of all the perſons 


© Before his departure from Leiceſter, Hall. Stow. 

d In Yorkſhire, 

e Richard Neville. 

On a Saturday the 275th of Auguſt ; and as he had alſo-obtained the vic- 
tory upen a Saturday, he counted out of fancy, and chole afterwards that 
dav as a day proſperous to him. The mayor and companies of London 
vent out to meet hin at Shoreditch. Bacon, p. 479. 

s There were three, on one of which was the image of St. George, on 
the ſecond was a fiery dragon upon white and green ſarcenet, the third was of 
yellow tartan, on which was painted a dun cow. Hall, fol. 1. Hollingthead, 
p. 1425» 

„ In the biſhop of London's palace, where he lodged for ſome time. 
Bacon, 


of diſtinction in the court and city, before whom he ſolemnly 
renewed his oath to marry the princeſs Elizabeth. This de- 
claration was abſolutely neceſſary at the preſent juncture, be- 
cauſe of a rumour that he was contracted to Ann, eldeft daugh- 
ter of the duke of Bretagne, and had not acted with fincerity 
when he promiſed to marry the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. 
Beſides, though his defign was not ro derive His right from this 
mameiage, it was however proper the people ſhould think fo, 
till he had obtaincd his defire of the parliament, for fear 
meaſures ſhould be taken beforchand to obſtruct it. Indeed, 
he was reſolved to perform his promiſe, but was bent not to 
conſummate his marriage before his coronation, leſt his queen 
ſhould be crowned with him, and her title ſupported by that 
junction. Nay, he had reaſon to fear that in caſe his nup- 
tials were celebrated before the parliament met, ſome clauſe 
in favour of the houſe of York might be inſerted in the act 
to ſettle the ſucceſſions. | — N 
About the middle of September, the city of London was 
afflicted with a diſeaſe then unknown, which threw the patients 
into a prodigious ſweat, and carried them off in four and 
twenty hours. Thoſe that died not within that ſpace were 
almoſt ſure of recovering. Happily, it laſted but till the end 
of October; however, it ſwept away multitudes of people 
before proper remedies were found i. The method of cure 
was to keep the patient neither too hot nor too cold, with 
temperate cordials, which, without too much increafing the 
heat, helped nature to expel the humours that cauſed the ex- 


traordinary ſweatings. 


About this time the new. king made the earl of Oxford © 
conſtable of the Tower, who had always been attached to 
the houſe of Lancaſter, and after his eſcape out of the caſtle 
of Hammes, joined him at Paris, and had fince done him 
ſignal ſervices, particularly at the battle of Boſworth. 

Some time after, the king iſſued out a proclamation, no- 
tifying, that he had concluded a truce for one year with the 
king of France, from the laſt day of September. It was no 
ſmall advantage to ſhew the people that Charles VIII. ac- 


knowledged him for king, even before he was declared fo by 


the parliament. 

The coronation-day approaching, it was neceſſary to ſettle 
the places and claims of thoſe who were to officiate at the 
ceremony. For that purpoſe, it was requiſite to create a lord 
high-ſteward. But as this office for ſome time had been en- 
12yed only by princes of the blood, and there were none then 
in the kingdom, the king, not to raiſe jealoufies among the 
great men, cauled it to be executed by commiſſioners *. 
Mean while, he would no longer delay to ſhew his grati- 
tude to three lords who had faithfully and effectually ſerved 
him in his gg teſt diſtreſſes. Theſe were Jaſper earl of Pem- 
broke, bis tatier's brother, Thomas lord Stanley, his father- 
in-law, bd ür Edward Courteney. The firſt had been a 
father to him in his youth, and delivered him from the ſnares 
of Edward IV. when he was concealed in Wales. After 
that, he was his conſtant companion in Bretagne, and had 
helped him to overcome all the difficulties which occurred in 
his undertakings. In return for his ſervices, Henry gave him 
the title of duke of Bedford, vacant ever fince the death of 
the famous duke of Bedford, brother of Henry V. The lord 
Stanley, who had been very ſerviceable to the king at the 
battle of Boſworth, was created earl of Derby. Sir Edward 


- Courteney, who had ventured to engage in his party, and to 
| favour in the weſtern counties, the duke of Buckingham's 


plot, was honoured with the title of carl of Devonthire m, 
Henry thought not proper to diſpenſe his favours to others, 
being willing, according to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, 
to reſerve his creations till the fitting of the parliament. 

The coronation had been fixed to the goth of October, 
and the parliament was not to meet till the 7th of Novem- 
ber, Hence it is evident, that Henry did not mean to bring 
his title into queſtion, or leave to the parliament's care any 
more than to confirm his coronation, without ſuffering the 
foundations to be examined. The examples of Edward IV. 
and Richard III. had taught him, that the beſt way to gain 
the parliament's approbation, was to take pofleſſion. In- 


fol. 3. 

k John Vere, bes g 

| Jaſper earl of Pembroke, the earls of Oxford and Northampton, the lords 
Stanley and Fitz-Walter, Robert Morton, maſter of the rolls, fir Thomas 
Brian, chief-juſtice of the King's-bench, fir Humff 7 Starkey, chief baron of 
the exchequer, and. fir Richard Croft, treaſurer of\the houſhold; Rymer's 
Fœd. tom. Xit. p. 277. \ 

„ The baronets made at this creation, were theſe, fir Gilbert Talbot, fir 
John Cheney, fir William Stonar, fir William Troutdack, fir Jobn Morti- 
mer, fir Richard Croſby, fir John Forteſcue, fir Edvard Bedingfield, fir 
Thomas Cokeley, ſir James Batkerville, fir Humfrey Stanley, fir Richard de 


i Two mayors, and fix alderman died of it within one week. Hall, 


la Bere. Stow, p. 471, 


„ Hall 
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deed there is a great difference between debating, whether a 
prince who claims a crown has a right to pretend to it, or 
whether be is to be dethroned when in actual poſſeſſion. The 
former of theſe things may be done by reaſons, arguments, 
and ſtudied ſpeeches : The latter requires an army ready to 
give weight to the reaſons. 
crown himſelf on his head, ſince he alone decided his right, 
without the authority of the parliament, who would have had 
much to ſay, if they had examined or been at liberty to ex- 
amine, by what title Henry aſcended the throne. The ce- 


' remony of the coronation was performed by cardinal Bourchier 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, who ſuppoſing Henry's right to 
be indiſputable, thought it not proper to enquire into the 
validity of this title ®. The fame day Henry inſtituted a 
guard of fifty archers® to attend him and his fucceflors for 
ever, Covering with a pretence of grandeur and majeſty, a 
precaution, which in all appearance he believed neceſſary in 
the preſent juncture. 

The parliament met eight days after the coronation. Henry's 
ends in calling a parliament were chiefly four. The firſt was 
to be declared king de jure, as he was already king de facto, 
and to ſecure the crown to his poſterity, by an act in form. 
The ſecond, to reverſe the attainders of all his party v. The 
third, to attaint thoſe who had exprefled a great animoſity 
againſty him, and moſt zeal for the late king. The fourth and 
laſt was to ſhew, that though he had by his ſole authority 
placed himſelf on the throne, to prevent his title from being 
queſtioned, he intended however to govern the kingdom like 
his predeceflors, by way of partiaments, and not to aſſume a 
deſpotic power. This ſtep was abſolutely neceflary to a 
prince whole title was ſo dubious, and who aſcended the 
throne without being called to it in the uſual way. | 

It was requifite for the people's ſatisfaction and the king's 
ſecurity, that the parliament ſhould ſettle the crown upon 
him by an expreſs act; otherwiſe obedience to him might not 
be thought indiipenſable. Though he had been powerful 
enough to cauſe his authority to be owned without ſuch an 
act, his heirs were not certain to be always in ſo favourable 
a ſituation. Mean while, it was not eaſy to pen the act. 
Henry would not hold the crown either by the people's elec- 
tion, or by the parliament, or by the princeſs he was to marry, 
He did not even intend that Elizabeth ſhould ſhare in the 
royalty, otherwiſe than any other foreign queen. Neverthe- 
leſs, in the beginning of the reigr, it was proper, the people 


ſhould not know too much, but have ſome cauſe to believe, 


the king reſted upon all theſe titles. The reaſon was, the 
Engliſh were extremely jealous of the authority of their par- 
liaments, and generally much better affected to the houſe of 
York than to that of Lancaſter. Wherefore the king finding 
the parliament diſpoſed to do whatever he could defire, in- 
timated or dictated himſelf tne words of the act, namely, 
% That the inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, 
and abide in the king, and the heirs of his body, perpetually 
* ſo to endure, and in none other.” Which ambiguous 
words left it undecided, whether he had prior right, which 


was doubtful, or was only king in fact, which could not be 


denied. As tor the limitation of the entail, he was content- 
ed it ſhould go no further than to himſelf and to the heirs of 
his body, leaving the reſt to be decided by the law in caſe his 
line came to fail, Thus by not mentioning the houſe of 
York, the act left it undetermined whether that houſe was 
entirely excluded, or might inherit after the heirs of the new 
king. In this obſcure and ambiguous manner did the par- 
liament draw and paſs the act, which was afterwards con- 
firmed by the pope's bull. But Henry took care to have all 
his titles inſerted in the bull, namely, his diſcent from the 
houſe of Lancaſter, his marriage with Edward the Fourth's 
eldeſt daughter, his victory at Boſworth, and the act of par- 
liament: To which might be added alſo the papal bull of 
confirmation. All thele titles joined together, are a clear evi- 
dence of his uncertainty, with reſpect to his right, and of his 
trouble cauſed by that uncertainty. | 

The act of ſettlement. and ſucceſſion being paſſed, it was 
moved for another to reverſe the attainders of the king's 
friends, whilſt only earl of Richmond. But ſeveral of the at- 
tainted perſons were actually members of the houſe of com- 


n Hall and Hollingſhead fay, king Henry was crowned by the whole aſcent, 
as well of the commons as of the nobility, fol. 2. p. 1425. 

o Under a captain by the name of Yeoman of the Guard. There are at 
preſent a hundred in daily waiting, and ſeventy more not in waiting, and 
as one of the hundred dies, his place 1s filled up out of the ſeventy. 

vp And among the reſt of Henry lord Clifford, who had been concealed, 
and obſcurely brought up in the mountaineous parts of Cumberland, and at 
Lanborow in Yorkſhire, ever ſince the battle of Towton. See Dugdale's 
Baron. vol. i. p. 343. 

4 In the exchequer chamber, which is the council chamber of the judges. 
Bacon, p. 581, 


So Henry may be ſaid to ſer the 


25 


mons, elected by the favour they had found with the people 
ſince the revolution. There were likewiſe ſome in the houſe 
of lords. It was therefore repreſented to be incongruous, 
that theſe perſons ſhould give their votes in an affair whic 
particularly concerned them, and be judges in their own 
Cauſe, The king was troubled, that the acts patl:d in the 
late reign ſhould be deemed valid, and his friends wanted to 
be purged of the crime of eſpouſing his quarrel, He con— 
cealed however his concern, and only inſinuated, tbat he 
wiſhed the judges to be conſulted upon the affiir, The 


Judges being met 4, gave it as their opinion, that the mem- 


bers attainted by courſe of law, ſhould abſent themſelves till 
their attainders were reverſed, Cs 

But whilſt they were debating upon this queſtion, another 
was moved with reſpeCt to the king himſelf, who wes of the 
number of the attainted, having been declared traitor and re- 
bel by an act of parliament. This queſtion was much more 
embarraſſing than the other. The King could not be diſ- 
joined from the parliament without a diſſolution, neither was 
it probable that he would ſubmit to a parliamentary examina- 
tion. In this puzzling caſe, the judges unanimouſly reſolved, - 
*© That the crown takes away all defects and ſtops in blood: 
and that from the time the king aſſumed the crown, the 
fountain was cleared, and all attainders and corruption of 
* blood diſcharged.” This deciſion, more conformable to 
politics than to the laws, eſtabliſhed a principle that might be 
attended with terrible conſequences. 

This affair being ended, the parliament paſſed an act of 
attainder againſt the late king by the name of the duke of 
Gloceſter, and againſt his principal adherents. Of this num- 
ber were the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, the lords 
Lovel, Ferrers, Zouch, fir Richard Ratchff, fir William 
Catetby *, all miniſters or favourites of Richard III. of whom 
ſome were killed at Boſworth field, others executed fince the 
battle. If the plots which were afterwatds formed agaünſt 
Henry himſelf had taken effect, he would doubtleſs have been 
ſerved in the ſame manner, with all his adherents. So dan- 
gerous is it to carry ſeverity too far in caſes of this nature. 
Accordingly we ſhall ſee hereafter, that ilenry perceiving the 
conſequences, cauled an act to be paſled to prevent the abuſe 
of ſuch a precedent. The deſign of the preſent act was to 
ſatisfy the king's vengeance, and procure him the forfeited 
eſtates of the attainted. Thele confiſcations brought bim in 
immenſe ſums, which rendered the demand of a ſubſidy un— 
neceſſary in this firſt parliament, eſpecially as the nation was 
in peace or truce with all the neighbouring princes, 

After the king was revenged of his enemies, and bad filled 
his coffers, he publiſhed the royal proclamation, offering 
pardon to all that had been concerned in any plot againſt 
him before he came to the crown, or borne arms tor the laie 
king, provided they ſubmitted themſclves by fuch a day. 
His firſt deſign was to procure this general pardon to be paſ- 
{ed in parliament, but recollecting it was an act of Grace, he 
choſe rather that it ſhould wholly flow from him{ylf, Many 
who were apprehenſive of being proſecuted, readily came and 
took the oath of allegiance, in order to enjoy the benefit of 
the pardon. But others choſe to remain in ſanctuary, till 
the character of the new king was more known. The 
lord Lovel, one of Richard the Third's favourites, took this 
laſt courſe. | 1 

Before the parliament broke up, Henry was pleaſed to re- 
ward ſome of the companions of his exile, by creating them 
peers of the realm. The lord Chandos of Bretagne was 
made ear] of Bath; fir Giles D'Aubeney received the title 
of baron D'Aubeney, and fir Robert Willoughby that of 
lord Brooke. At the fame time the king reſtored Edward 
Stafford to the dignity of duke of Buckingham, forfeited by 
his father's attainder, and to all the poſſeſſions belonging to 
his family, confiſcated in the late reign. This was a piece 
of juſtice he could hardly refuſe to the fon of a lord who had 
loſt his life in his ſervice, and been the firit author of his 
advancement to the throne. 

The parliament being diſſolved about the end of Novem- 
ber, Henry ſent into France, Oliver King, archdeacon of 
Oxford, with money to repay king Charles what he had lent 
him, and his charges in fitting out the fleet which brought 


r And Robert Middleton, William Barkley, Robert and James Harring— 
ton, Robert Brackenbury, Richard Charleton, Thomas Pilkinton, Walter 
Hopton, Roger Wake, William Sapcote, Humphrey Stafford, Wilfiam 
Clerke of Wenlocke, Geoffrey St. Germaine, Richard Watkyns, Richard 
Revell, Thomas Pulter, John Walche, Andrew Rat, William Brampton, - 
John Kendal, ſecretary to Richard III. and John Buck a relation of George 
Buck, the author of the life of Richard III. This John Buck was a creature 
of the duke of Norfolk, and loſt his head at Boſworth. Holiinglh, p. 142 5. 
Compl. Hiſt, p. 582. 
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bim to England. Whereupon the marquis of Dorſet, and fir 
John Bourchier, left as pledges at Paris, had leave to return 
home. At the ſame time, Henry gave his envoy power to 
prolong the truce with France, if he found king Charles's 
council inclined. : 

Probably his want of ready money to pay the king of France, 
put him upon ſending to the city of London to borrow ſix 
thouſand marks. His demand met at firſt with gteat difficul- 
ties, becauſe he was not yet well known. However, he ob- 
tained at laſt two thouſand pounds®*, which he thankfully re- 
ceived, and punCtually repayed afterwards, He often bor- 
rowed money in this manner, in the courſe of his reign, and 
always paid at the day. His view was to eſtabliſh his credit 
in that powerful city, that he might uſe it upon any preſſing 
occaſion. | 

About the end of the year, he- called to his privy-council 
Jobn Morton, biſhop of Ely, lately returned from Flanders, 
and Richard Foxt. He lay under great obligations to Morton, 
particularly for his intelligence of what was plotting againſt 
him in Bretagne, and had a great value for Fox, knowing 
him to be a perſon capable of doing him great ſervice, and of 
a temper very like his own. In time, Morton was made arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, lord chancellor, prime miniſter, and 
at laſt cardinal. As for Fox, the king made him firſt, lord 
keeper of the privy-ſeal, then biſhop of Exeter: After that 
he tranſlated him to Bath and Wells, from thence to Durham, 
and laſtly to Wincheſter, the richeſt biſhopric in England. 
Theſe two prelates, with Urſwick, the king's chaplain, were 
almoſt always employed in the moſt important commiſſions, 
embaſſies, and negociations. Henry loved to employ eccle- 
ſiaſtics, becauſe he had always church-preferments ready for 
their reward. But he took care to promote them by de- 
grees from ſmaller to more confiderable fees. Herein he 
found his own profit ; for by tranſlating biſhops from one ſee 
to another, he made the more vacancies, and conlequently 
the firſt-fruits which accrued to the king, were greatly mul- 
tiplied u. Never did prince more aidently ſeek occafions to 
heap up riches. Avarice was his predominant paſſion, in- 
fluenced even his meaner actions, and cauſed him to take 
many falſe ſteps, as will be maniſe{t hereafter. 


The events of this reign have ſuch a connection with thoſe 


of ſome other ſtates, that it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew 
the ſituation of the affairs of divers princes. Otherwiſe the 
motives of Henry the ſeventh's conduct would be but im- 
perfectly known, who made in his time a great figure in 
Europe, though not ſo much by his arms as policy. I ſhall 
begin with Bretagne. 

J have elſewhere obſerved, that Peter Landais, favourite 
of the duke of Bretagne, entirely governed that prince, who 
was old and infirm, and very much impaired in his under- 
ſtanding : that ſeveral lords of Bretagne had made a league 
againſt that miniſter, and intended to ſeize him: but having 
miſſed their aim, were expoſed to the vengeance of the fa- 
vourite, who had cauſed them all to be condemned to die. 
In the beginning of this year, 1485, Landais, in the name of 


the duke his maſter, levied an army to execute the ſentence, - 
and the lords on their parts took up arms in their defence. 


While Bretagne was thus divided, and the two parties ready to 
come to a battle, the condemned lords cauſed it to be repre- 
ſented to thoſe who ſerved Landais, that in the preſent affair, 
the intereſt not of their common maſter the duke, but of only 
his unworthy favourite, was concerned : that it was unjuſt to 
ſhed the blood of their countrymen in the quarrel of a man, 
who had notoriouſly abuſed his maſter's confidence: that 
therefore, to appeaſe at once the troubles of Bretagne, there 
was a much more natural and ready way than that of 
arms, namely, to rid themſelves of the miniſter, after which, 
not a man would refuſe to render due obedience to the 
duke. The lords of the duke's party deeming this expedient 


very reaſonable, were of opinion that it was for the intereſt of 


the country and the duke himſelf, that Landais, ſole cauſe of 
the troubles, ſhould be ſacrificed to the good of the public. 
Landais hearing that. the lords of the two armies were con— 
triving ſomething againſt him, cauſed a declaration to be 
drawn, wherein the duke ordercd that all perſons of his own 
army, who held intelligence with the proſcribed lords, ſhould 
be deemed traitors and rebels. But this only ſerved to haſten 
his ruin. The chancellor who was in the plot againſt him, 
refuſed to ſeal the declaration, and informed the lords of it, 
who reſolved to have no further regard for the favourite, So, 


* Which was levied of the companies, and nat of the wards, Stow, p. 


to 

The reſt of his privy-council were, John Vere earl of Oxford, Thomas 
Stanley earl of Derby, lir William Stanley lord chamberlain, Robert Wil- 
loughby lord Brooke, ſteward of his houſhold, Giles lord Daubeney, John 
lord Dynham, fir Reginald Bray, fir John Cacney, fir Richard Guil- 


without giving him time to take other meaſures, they went 
in a body to the palace, and ſeized Landais in the duke's own 
apartment, who was forced to deliver him on condition they 
would ſpare his life: but that was not their intention. On 
the contrary, they brought him to a ſpeedy trial, and con- 
victing him of a thouſand crimes, made him atone for then 
on the gallows, before the duke was informed of the ſentence. 
How much ſoever the duke was troubles at the death of his 
favourite, he could not help granting the lords of the two 
armies letters of pardon. Thus Bretagne would have been 
reſtored to her former tranquillity, had not the duke impru— 
dently concerned himſelf with the troubles of the court of 
France, which proved the ruin of bimſelf and 'dukedom. 
This is what muſt now be ſhewn, fince it was the occaſion 
of the war which broke out between Charles VIII. and the 
duke of Bretagne, and whercin Henry VII. was concerned. 
Lewis XI. king of France, dying in the year 1483, left 
the government of the perſon of Charles VIII. his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, to his daughter Ann, wife of Peter de Bourbon 
lord of Beaujeu. Charles was fourteen years old, and con- 
ſequently of age according to the ordinance of Charles V. 
But as he had been ill edvcated *, the king his father thought 
him uncapable of governing. The moment Lewis XI. was 
in his grave, Lewis duke of Orleans, firft prince of the 
blood, refuſed to acknowledge Ann of Beaujeu for the king's 
governels; affirming a woman had no right to meddle with 
the affairs of the kingdom. The eſtates being aſſembled at 
Tours in January 1484, ended the diſpute by their au— 
thority. They confirmed the late King's will, and ordered 
that the duke of Orleans ſhould be prefident of the council in 
the king's abſence, 


Whilſt the ſtates of France were aſſembled, the lords of 


Bretagne made their firſt attempt upon Landais before men- 
tioned, which proved unſucceſsful. The ſentence which was 
given againſt them creating a dread of the favourite's revenge. 
they applied to Ann of Beaujea ts obtain the king her bro- 
ther's protection. On the other hand, Landais ſeeing his 
enemies had recourſe to the lady Ann, thought he could not 
do better than rely on the aſſiſtance of the duke of Orleans. 
To that end, he entreated him to come to the court of Bre- 
tagne, putting him in hopes, the duke would give him in 
marriage Ann his eldeſt daughter and preſumptive heir. 
The duke of Orleans had eſpouſed againſt his will, Joanna 
daughter of Lewis XI. but had made againſt this forced 
marriage a ſecret proteſtation, which he meant to uſe in 
order to annul it at a more favourable joncture. So, pleafed 
with the hopes Landais had inſpired him with, he came to 
Bretagne, where he was extremely careſſed. But he could 
make no long ſtay there, being obliged to aſſiſt at the king's 
coronation, which was performed in June this year. Proba- 
bly whilſt he was in Bretagne, he concerted meafures with 


the duke and his favourite to difturb the government of Ann 


of Beaujeu, who was become abſolute miſtreſs of the king 
her brother's perſon and affairs. 

Shorlty after, the duke of Orleans forming a league againit 
the court, and retiring to Boiſgency, demanded that the 
ſtates of France might be aſſembled. He intended to annul 
the regulation, with reſpect to the government of the king's 
perſon, But Ann of Beaujeu cauſed the. kipg to march 
againſt him with ſuch expedition, that he was forced to ac- 
cept of ſuch terms as were granted him, becauſe his friends 
were not yet ready to aſſiſt him. By the agreement, the earl 
of Dunois and Longueville, who was conſidered as the chief 
adviſer, was banithed to Aſt in Piedmont, a town belonging 
to the duke of Orleans, with a command not to ſtir from 
thence without the king's expreſs licence. | 

The duke of Orleans being thus compelled to diſmiſs his 
troops, cauſed the greateſt part to lift in the duke of Bre- 
tagne's army againſt the condemned lords. On the other 
hand, Ann of Beaujeu fent likewiſe to the barons part of the 
king's troops. Landais's death, which happened ſoon after, 
was not capable to make the duke of Orleans defiſt from his 
projects. He ſtood in need of the duke of Bretagne to ſup- 
port him againſt the court, and even hoped one day to 
marry his daughter. On the other fide, the duke of Bre- 
tagna having been greatly perſecuted by Lewis XI. and 
knowing Ann of Beaujeu was of the ſame character, and 
followed the ſame maxims, believed he could not do better 
than reſt upon the aſſiſtance of the duke of Orleans. $5, 
after ſome private negociations, theſe two princes formed 


ford, fir Richard Tunſtall, fir Richard Edgecombe, fir Thomas Lovell, fi 
Edurard Pownynges fir Jobn Rifle, ar, fiel. ale. dens Lech fh 


„This is a miſtake, the firſt-fruits were paid to tlie pope, and not to the 
king till Henry VIII. threw off the papal * pope, 


And was of a very infirm conſtitution, P. Daniel. tom. vi. p. 573. 
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of the Spaniſh affairs. 


/ 


of Orange, nephew to the duke of Bretagne, the duke of 
Bourbon, the earl of Dunois, the duke of Lorrain and ſeveral 
other princes and lords. Some time after the earl of Dunois 
returned into France without leave, and withdrew to his ſeat 
at Partenay in Poctou. The king was yet ignorant of the 
duke of Orlean's defigns. But the earl of Dunois's return 
convincing him ſome plot was contriving in favour of that 
prince, wha was gone to Blois, he ſent him a poſitive order 
to repair to court. The duke obeyed upon a ſecond ſummons; 


but next day, being informed ſome ill was intended him, 


feigned to go a hunting, and retired into Bretagne, where he 
was quickly followed by the prince of Orange and the earl 
of Dunois. This was in the beginning of the year 1486. 


We muſt now ſee what paſſed in the Netherlands, 


Since the death of Maria of Burgundy, Maximilian of Au- 
ſtria her huſband had been involved in troubles, on account 
of the guardianſhip of Philip her ſon, become ſovereign of 
the Low Countries by the death of the ducheſs his mother, 
Brabant, Holland, and Zealand, had willingly received him 
for guardian: but Flanders and Hainault refuſed to obey him 
25 ſuch. EIS 

The obſtinacy of the Flemings obliged Maximilian to make 
peace with Lewis XI. upon theſe terms: that the dauphin 
Charles, ſon of Lewis, ſhould marry Margaret daughter of 
Maximilian, as ſocn as they were of ſuch an age: that Mar— 
garet ſhould have for dower, Artois, French Comte, Macon, 
Auxerre, and be educated at the court of France, Purſuant 
to this treaty, Lewis kept thoſe provinces which he had al- 
ready ſeized, and took Margaret home, till the marriage could 
be conſummated. | 

In 1483, Maximilian ſucceſsfully made war upon the 
Liegeo:s. That ſame year Hainault owned him for guardian 
of his ſon Philip. 


In 1484, The Flemings till perfiſting in their refuſal to 


acknowledge Maximilian for guardian, appointed governors 


for Philip, of whom Ado!phus de Cleves, lord of Ravenſtein, 
was the chief. Their obſtinacy occaſioned between them and 
Maximilian a war, in which Charles VIII. took part by aſ- 
fiſting the Flemings. 1 | 

This war ended in January 1485, in a treaty, importing, 
that the Flemings ſhould acknowledge Maximilian for guar- 
dian of his ſon, upon the expreſs condition that he ſhould not 
remove him from Flanders till of age. The treaty being figned, 
Maximilian made his entry into Gaunt, where a tew days 
after was a ſedition, but which was happily appeaſed. During 
the reſt of the year, the Low Countries enjoyed a tranquillity 


which afforded Maximilian time to take a journey into Ger- 


many, to be elected king of the Romans. Let us now ſpeak 

Henry IV. ſirnamed the Impotent, king of Caſtile, died in 
1474, leaving only a daughter called Joanna, who was uni- 
verſally believed to be ſuppoſitious. For which reaſon, Ifa- 
bella ſiſter to Henry, and Ferdinand prince of Arragon her 
huſband, took poſſeſſion of the throne of Caſtile. They had 
a fierce war to maintain againſt Alphonſo king of Portugal, 
who being affianced to Joanna, ſuppoſed daughter of Henry 
IV. pretended to the crown of that kingdom. The war 
ended in 1479, to the advantage of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 


D who compelled Alphonſo to deſiſt from his pretenſions. By 


the treaty upon that occaſion, it was agreed that Alphonſo, 
the king of Portugal's grandſon, ſhould marry Iſabella daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand, when the parties were of age to conſummate 
the marriage. | 

John king of Arragon died that ſame year, leaving to his 
ſon Ferdinand the kingdom of Arragon, with a war to main- 
tain againſt France, the occaſion whereof was this. King 
John had mortgaged to Lewis XI. Rouſſillon and Cerdagne 
for three hundred thouſand crowns. Afterwards, the inhabi— 


tants of Perpignan revolted from the French, whoſe dominion. 


did not pleaſe them. Upon the news, John came to Per- 
pignan, to try to perſuade them to remain in ſubjection to 
the French, till he could redeem Rouſſillon by payment of 
the mortgage. But whilſt he was labouring to appeaſe them, 
Lewis XI. cauſed the place to be beſieged, and John himſelf 
was ſhut up. The ſiege laſted four months, and at laſt, Fer- 


dinand fon of John, coming to his relief, obliged the French to 


retire. - Shortly after, John being gone from Perpignan, Lewis 
ordered the place to be re-inveſted, and after along fiege be- 
came maſter of it, From that time the king of Arragon pre- 
tended, the king of France ought to reſtore Rouſſillon, with- 
out receiving the money lent, either becauſe of his expence 
in protecting his ſubjects, or becauſe the French had levied 
large ſums upon the mortgaged countries. But the king of 
France did not think himſelf obliged to this reſtitution, un- 
Number 55. 
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2 league together, into which came John de Chalon prince 


alliſting that dukedom. 
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leſs he was paid the three hundred thouſand crowns he had 
„ | 

In 1485, Charles VIII. ſent an embaſſador to Ferdinand, 
who refuſed to receive him, without a poſitive power to reſign 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne. 

About the latter end of that year was born Catherine daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who was afterwards queen of 
England, and will have a great ſhare in this hiſtory, Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella had ſeveral other children, namely, Iſabella 
attianced to the prince of Portugal, John born 1477, and Jo- 
anna born in 1479. ; | 

I ſhall cloſe this digreſſion with the affairs of Scotland. 
James III. continued to govern his kingdom with oppreſſion 
and violence, regardleſs of the affection of his ſubjects, I 
have before obſerved, the duke of Albany his brother ſurren- 
dered Dunbar to the Engliſh, and after the death of Edward 
IV. retired into France, where he ended his days at a tourna- 
ment. From that time the Engliſh kept poſſe ſſion of that 
place, though Richard III. promiſed to reſtore it. This pro- 
miſe being unperformed when Henry VII. aſcended the throne 
of England, James reſolved to recover Dunbar by force of 
arms, For that purpoſe, about the end of this year, or per- 
haps the beginning of the next, he beſieged and took the 
town. The ſeaſon, and the important affairs which Henry 
had in the beginning of his reign, permitted him not to pte- 
pare for its relief. | 

Such was the poſture of the affairs of the ſtates with whom 
Henry VII. had any concerns during the courſe of his reign. 
It is time now to return to our hiſtory. Sy 
[1486] How great an averſion ſoe ver the king might have 
in his wind to the houſe of York, he had too ſolemnly pro- 
mailed to marry the princeſs Elizabeth not to perform his word, 
Beſides, this marriage was neceſſary to amuſe the Engliſh, 
who ſtill flattered themſelves, that the King's intention was to 
confound his rights with thoſe of the houſe of York, notwith- 
ſtanding bis precautions to hinder her being mentioned in the 
act of ſettlement. The nuptials were ſolemnized the 18th 
of January, with much greater demonſtration of joy on the 
people's part, than on the king'ss There was much leſs 
ſatisfaction expreſſed on the days either of the king's entry or 
coronation : which was a clear evidence of the people's affec- 
tion for the houſe of York, and particularly for the family of 
Edward IV. But this was not to be thought very ſtrange. 
The houſe of Lancaſter, of which there remained no branch 
but what was deſcended from the daughters, had been forgot 


during the reigns of the kings of the houſe of York. Though 


Henry reſted upon his deſcent upon the houſe of Lancaſter, 
he was known to be grandſon of a Welſh gentleman, and his 
mother to be ſprung only from a baſtard of that houſe, whom 
the credit of his father, and the circumſtances of the times, 
had cauſed to be legitimated. As for the princes and prin- 
ceſſes deſcended from the lawful daughters of John of Gauat, 
as they happened to be in Portugal, Caſtile, and Arragon, 
and where unknown in England, it was not ſurpriſing there 
was no great inclination for them. Henry did not like to ſee 
the people's joy for his marriage, He perceived Elizabeth 
had a greater ſhare in it than himſelf, and that conſequently 
he was thought really king only in right of his queen, This 
conſideration inſpired him with fuch a coldneſs for her, that 
he never ceaſed to give her marks of it ſo long as ſhe lived. 
He deferred her coronation two whole years, and doubtleſs, 
would have done fo for ever, if he had not thought it preju- 
dicial to him to perſiſt in refuſing her that honour. Nay, 
perhaps he would have dealt with her, as Edward the con- 
feſſor had formerly done by his queen, daughter of earl Good- 


wen, had not the deſire of children cauſed him to overcome 


his averſion, He had conceived' fo mortal a hatred to the 
whole houſe of York, that he loſt no opportunity to humble 
the Yorkiſts, behaving always to them not as a juſt king, but 
like the head of a party. In the courle of his hiſtory will be 
ſcen divers proofs of his difinclination to that houſe. 

The day before the king's marriage was ſolemnized at 
London, his envoy at Paris had concluded with the court of 
France a three years truce, which was to expire January the 
17th, 1488-9, Charles VIII. who began to form projects 
againſt Bretzgne, willingly conſented to the truce, to tie up 
the hands of the king of England, and to hinder him from 
On the other fide, Henry, who was 
ignorant of his deſigns, believed it could not but turn to his 
advantage to live in a good underſtanding with that monarch, 
becauſe he thereby readered himſelf more formidable to his. 
domeſtic enemies, who could no longer expect any diverſion 
from that quarter. | : 

Shortly after, the king made Thomas Stanley earl of Derby 
high conſtable, and William Stanley his brother lord cham- 


+ berlain, 


— 
: 


— 
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berlain, Theſe, of all the kingdom, were the two perſons 
the king was moſt "indebted to, fince they enabled him to 


gain the victory of Boſworth, which procured him the crown. 


The lord D'Aubeny was made governor of Calais for ſeven years. 
Henry and Elizabeth being ſprung from the ſame ſtock, 
namely Edward III. had wanted a diſpenſation to marry, be- 
cauſe they were couſins in the fourth degree, It was the bi- 
ſhop of Imola, Legate à Latere in England and Scotland, that 
had granted the diſpenſation by virtue of his commiſſion, 
which empowered him to grant that favour to any twelve per- 
ſons he ſhould pleaſe. The king thought at firſt this diſpen- 
ſation was ſufficient, and without farther reflection conſum- 
mated his marriage. Afterwards he confidered, occafion 
might be taken from thence to queſtion the validity of his 
marriage, and to maintain that a power granted for twelve 
perſons in general, could not be extended to ſovereigns. To 
prevent therefore any ſuch objection, he deſired the pope Inno- 
cent VIII. who then fat in the papal chair, to grant him a 
diſpenſation immediately from himſelf, and peculiarly adapted 
to his caſe, Whereupon the pope ordered a bull to be drawn 
accordingly. But as the bull was dated March the 13th, 
about two months after the marriage, and mentioned not the 
conſummation, or the legate's diſpenſation, Henry defired to 
have another with theſe two articles inſerted, which was granted 
him the July following. This ſhews how careful he was to 
prevent whatever would afford his enemies a pretence to diſ- 
turb him. But a precaution he took at the ſame time, makes 
this appear ſtill plainer. : 
With the firſt diſpenſation he received a bull confirming 
the act of ſucceſſion made by the parliament. The pope de- 
clared, „He had heard, that though the crown of Eng- 
land was fallen to Henry, not only by conqueſt and an un- 
queſtionable hereditary right, but moreover by the unani- 


mous conſent of the nobles and people, and by an act of 


parliament*; and though undoubtedly and'rightfully it be- 
longed to him and the heirs of his body, yet, to put an end 
to the troubles which had long diſtracted the kingdom, he 
was defirous to marry Elizabeth of York, eldeſt daughter and 
heir of king Edward IV. of glorious memory: that there- 
fore having confidered, with his brothers the cardinals, his 
intention in the ſpirit of charity, he had granted the diſpen- 
ſation neceſſary for marriage, and pronounced the children 
that ſhould be born of it lawful, and capable of ſucceeding 
to their father and mother ; that he had granted this favour, 
not at the requeſt of Henry or Elizabeth, or any other in 
their name, but of his own motion, certain knowledge, and 
pure generoſity, as it was more largely exp reſſed in the letters 
of diſpenſation, to which he gave the ſame force as if they 
were inſerted word for word in theſe preſents : that therefore 
he decreed, declared, and pronounced lawful, the ſucceſſion 
of the children ifluing from this marriage, and confirmed the 
act of parliament concerning king Henry's title, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of his children ſupplying by his apoſtolical authority 
all defects of right or fact that might therein occur. 

„ That of his own motion and by his authority, he ad- 


moniſhed and required all the people of England and all 


the ſubjecis of king Henry of what rank ſoever, to obey that 
prince, and expretly forbad them to raiſe diſturbences about 
the ſucceſſion, or upon any other account whatſoever, or to 
infringe in any manner the diſpenſation, declaration, and act 
of parliament. 


© That he pronounced ipſo facto excommunicate all per- 


ſons that ſhould raiſe any ſuch diſturbances, or infringe the 
aforeſaid, letters and acts, to be abſolved only by the holy ſee, 
or ſuch as ſhould be empowered by her, unleſs at the point of 
death, | 
„That if Elizabeth ſhould happen to die before Henry 
without iſſue, he decrced, agreeable to the aforeſaid act of 
parliament and confirmation, that the children of Henry by 
any other lawful wife ſhould ſucceed him by hereditary right, 
pronouncing excommunicate, as above, all perſons that ſhould 
oppoſe the ſucceſſion of his children. Granting on the con- 
trary his benediction and plenary indulgence for all their 
fins to thoſe who ſhould, in that caſe, aſſiſt Henry or his 
poſterity. | 
Moreover, he enjoined all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, 
deans, archdeacons, curates, rectors, priors, and ſuperiors of 
monaſteries, upon the penalties expreſſed in the holy canons, 
to excommunicate publicly, and to pronounce excommuni- 


eate, whenever they were required all perſons that ſhould 


breed any diſturbances upon that account, or oppoſe in any 
manner whatever the execution of the ſaid acts, notwith- 


Non modo jure belli ac notorio & indubitato proximo ſucceſſi- 
onis titulo, verum etiam omnium prælatorum, procerum, magnatum, nobi- 
lium totiuſque ejuſdem regni Angliæ plebis electione & voto, necnon decreto 
ſtatuto & ordinatione ipſius Anglie regni trium ſtatuum in ipſorum conventu, 


ſtanding all conſtitutions and ordinances apoſtolical to the 


contrary,” &c. | | 

Nothing ſhews more how much Henry was himſelf con- 
vinced of the weakneſs of his title, than his procuring the 
ns gh confirmation. This precaution was not only needleſs, 
but even unlawful, fince it was directly againſt the ſtatutes of 
Præmunire, of which the Engliſh were ſo jealous. Accord- 
ingly, he had taken care to have it ſaid in the bull, that the 
pope granted the diſpenſation of his own motion, and with- 
out any previous requeſt; a clauſe evidently falſe. Itis cer- 
tain, the bull of diſpenſation ran in expreſs terms, that the 
pope granted it upon what was repreſented to him by Henry 
and Elizabeth. Befides what the pope affirmed, that the 
crown of England was fallen to Henry by hereditary righr, 
that heap and confuſion of the other titles, namely, the con- 
ſent of the nobles and people, the act of parliament, the 
king's marriage with Elizabeth; all this, I ſay, correſpond ſo 
exactly with Henry's uncertainty concerning his title, that 
doubtleſs, it proceeded not from the pope's own knowledge, 
but rather from the King himſelf, who had as it were dictated 
how the bull ſhould be worded. In fine, the pope would 
never have thought of confirming the act of ſettlement, if he 
had not been requeſted. But it was not convenient the king 
ſhould appear to have defired ſuch a bull, fince nothing could 
be more diſagreeable to the Engliſh. For taking ſuch a ſtep, 
even before the ſtatute of Premunire was enacted, king John 
entirely loſt the affection and confidence of his barons, with 
the crown which he meant to ſecure by that expedient. 
Henry III. was like to undergo the ſame fate for taking pre- 
cautions of this nature. Accordingly, it will hereafter be ſeen, 
that this bull was not capable of hindering the king's being 
frequently moleſted, The Engliſh were not, as formerly, 
ſuch bigots as to imagine the pope's authority could give 
Henry a title which he really had not. 

Though the king had happily attained his ends, with re- 


ſpect to the act of ſettlement and ſucceſſion, he knew how- 


ever what the parliament had done was not agreeable to the 
ſentiments of the people. He had been called into England 
to deliver the nation from the tyranny of Richard III. and not 
to diſpoſſeſs entirely the houſe of York. This is ſo true, that 
incaſe the Yorkiſts had not joined with him, in order to pre- 
ſerve the crown in that houſe, by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
the Lancaſtrians would never have been able to raiſe him to 
the throne. The queen, widow of Edward IV. the duke of 
Buckingham, the lord Stanley, were not friends of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, though private enemies to the perſon of Richard. 


To theſe, however, Henry was chiefly indebted for his great- 


neſs. If the people had been conſulted, and at liberty to 
chuſe a ſovereign, Richard III. indeed would have been diſ- 
poſſeſſed, but Elizabeth placed on the throne, and the earl of 
Richmond left in his exile in Bretange. Henry therefore was 


conſidered only as the inſtrument of their deliverance from 


the dominion of a tyrant. But as it was reaſonable to re- 
ward him, the giving him a ſhare of the royal. dignity, by 


means of his marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, was thought | 


a great recompence. And if it was readily agreed that his 
right from the houſe of Lancaſter ſhould be united with 
Elizabeth's, it was rather to avoid freſh troubles by that ex- 
pedient, than out of a belief of the lawfulnefs of his title. 
He had himſelf gladly accepted the propoſal, and upon that 
foundation it was that he formed his enterprize; otherwiſe he 
would have doubtleſs met with leſs aſſiſtance and much 
greater oppoſition. But he had no ſooner gained the battle of 
Boſworth, but he formed the defign of reigning in his own 
right only, andexcluding entirely the houſe of York, where- 
in he deceived the expectation of the Engliſh, and abuſed 
their confidence, This is what he had always in his thoughts, 
though he concealed his uneaſineſs with all poſſible care. 

As the houſe of York had moſt adherents in the northern 
counties, Henry reſolved to take a progreſs into thoſe parts. 
He hoped that his preſence, with ſome acts of grace and fa- 
vour he might have occaſion to diſpenſe, would be capable of 
producing a good effect. With this view, he departed to- 
wards the middle of the ſpring, and kept his Eaſter at Lin- 
coln. During his ſtay in that city, he heard the lord Lovel, 
one of Richard the Third's favourites, Humphrey and Thomas 
Stafford, brothers, who had refuſed to accept of the general 
pardon, were gone out of ſanctuary ), but to what place was 
unknown. As he was ignorant what their defign could be, 
he continued his journey to York. Shortly after, he received 
more certain intelligence concerning the fugitives, He was 
told the lord Lovel was advancing towards York at the head 


parliamento noncupato. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. p. 299; 
At Colcheſter, wbere they had been ever ſince the battle of Boſworth 
Hall, fol, 4» | ' 
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of three or four thouſand men, and that the Staffords were in 
arms in Worceſterſhire before the city of Worceſter, This 
news gave bim no ſmall uneafineſs. He ſaw himſelf in that 
part of the kingdom where he knew he was not beloved, and 
where it was not eaſy to raiſe forces. Beſides, he had reaſon 
to fear the lord Lovel had correſpondents in York, and a- 
mong the nobility of the county, conſequently there was no 
time to loſe, He muſt ſpeedily reſolve either to quit York, 
or take ſome courſe to oppoſe the rebels. In this ſtrait, he 
choſe to ſeem unconcerted, perceiving that flight could not 
but produce a very ill effect. So, without ſhowing any fear, 
he armed ſuch of his followers as were moſt proper to bear 
arms, and commiſhoned ſome truſty friends to raiſe men in 
and about York with all poſſible diligence. He was ſo for- 


tunate, and fo faithfully ſerved as to aſſemble in a ſhort time 


three thouſand men, of whom he gave the command to his 
uncle the duke of Bedford. But theſe troops were ſo ill 
armed, and in ſuch diforder, that they were not much to be 
relied on. Beſides, they were raiſed in a county where the 
inhabitants were not well affected to the king. For this 
reaſon, Henry expreſly charged the duke of Bedford to avoid 
fighting if poſſible, till reinforced, and to proclaim, in his 
name, pardon to all that would lay down their arms. This 
precaution ſucceeded to his wiſh, The duke of Bedford ap- 
proaching the mal-contents, ordered the proclamation to be 
publiſhed in terms denoting great ſuperiority and confidence. 
It had, however, little effect on the rebels. But the lord 


| Lovel, their commander, fearing they would accept of the 


pardon, forſook them firſt, He retired all alone, and hid 
himſelf in Lancaſhire, at his friend fir Thomas Broughton's, 
and ſhortly after paſſed into Flanders to the ducheſs-dowager 
of Burgundy. His army being without a leader, ſubmitted 
to the king's mercy. The Staffords who were beſieging Wor- 
ceſter, hearing what paſſed in the north, raiſed the ſiege, and 
abandoning their troops, took ſanctuary in the church of 
Colnham, a little village near Abington. But that church 
enjoying no peculiar privilege, it was judged in the king's- 
Bench not to be ſufficient ſanctuary for traitors. So the two 
brothers being taken thence by force, Humphrey, the eldeſt, 
was ſent to London to be executed at Tyburn; but Thomas, 
as being ſeduced by his brother, was pardoned. This re- 
bellion, the firſt in this reign, was like a blaze which laſted 
not long. It was quenched with the blood of one ſingle per- 
fon. We ſhall ſee hereafter, others which coſt the king 
more to extinguiſh the flames. 

On the 3d of July, the Scotch embaſſadors, who had been 
ſome time in London, concluded a truce with Henry, which 
was to end that day three years. | 
Cardinal Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canterbury died about 


this time. The king, defigning to procure the archbiſhopric 


for dr. Morton biſhop of Ely, gave him the cuſtody during 
the vacancy, thereby declaring his intention, that no other 


biſhop might make an intereſt for the nomination. Accord- 


ingly Morton was elected ſome time after, but received not 
the pope's bull til] December. 

July the 22d, John de Bouteillier, lord Maupertuis, em- 
baſſador of Francis II. duke of Bretagne, concluded at Lon- 


don with the king, a truce, or rather a prolongation of the 


truce, which ſtil] ſubſiſted between England and Bretagne, 
till rhe death of one of the two princes. But the trade be- 
tween the two nations, which was ſettled by ſeveral articles 
of the treaty, was to laſt till the death of the ſurvivor. 
September the 20th, the queen was delivered? of a prince, 


| though ſhe had been but eight months with child; The king 
would have the new born prince called Arthur, in memory of 


the famous Britiſh monarch, of whoſe race he deſired to be 
thought. The family of the Tudors being Britiſh or Welſh, 
it was not unlikely that Henry deſigned, by naming his fon 
Arthur, to inſinuate his being deſcended from that illuſtri- 
ous monarch. It is certain, however, this report was not 
ſpread, nor genealogies forged to confirm it, till after the 
time we are ſpeaking of. Thoſe who governed the ſtate dur- 
ing Henry the Sixth's minority, were very far from this 
opinion, ſince, after the death of Catherine of France, the 
prince's mother, they ordered Owen Tudor, grandfather of 
Henry VII. to be ſent to the Tower for preſuming to marry 
the queen. Nay, ſome affirm, he was beheaded. 

The king's proceeding to deprive the houſe of York of 
their right, had very much diflatisfied the people, who ex- 
pected quite another thing. They who had called in Henry 
had been in hopes, that the titles of the two houſes being 
mixed by his marriage with Elizabeth, there would be no 


more diſtinction between Yorkiſts and Lancattrians, but all 


2 At Wincheſter, Hall, fol. 5. Stow, p. 471. | 
2 The lord Verulam only ſays, “Neither was the king's nature and cuſ- 
toms greatly fit to diſperſe theſe miſts, but contrariwiſe, he had a faſhion 
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might equally expect the places in the king's diſpoſal. Theſe 
hopes were further confirmed by the birth of prince Arthur, 
in whoſe perſon were united the litigious rights of the two 
houſes: But it was ſeen with extreme concern, that the king 
{till conſidered the houſe of York as rivals and enemies, and 
that his jealouſy reached to the queen herſelf, whoſe intereſt 
ſhould have been as dear to him as his own. For, not con- 
tent to ſhew by his continual coldneſs, and by ſeveral mor- 
tifications, the little kindneſs he had for her, he had given her 
a very ſenfible mark of it, in deferring her coronation, as if 
ſhe had been unworthy to {it on the throne with him. Nay, 
after ſhe had brought him a ſon, her coronation was no more 
talked of than when they were firſt married, This conduct 
plainly ſhewed, the houſe of York was fill odious to him, 
and that he feared to take any ſtep which might give the 
people occaſion to believe ſhe had ſome right to the crown. 
It was impoſſible but this affectation ſhould cauſe great con- 
cern in the Yorkiſts, who were much more numerous than 


the Lancaſtrians. | 


The diſcontent being almoſt univerſal, ſome malicious 
perſons ſpread a report, that the king intended to put to 


death the earl of Warwick, priſoner in the Tower, and the 


only remaining male of the houſe of York. Their defign 
was, no doubt, to compare Henry with Richard III. who 
had taken away the lives of his two nephews to ſecure the 
crown, and to intimate to the people, that in changing kings, 
they had only received one tyrant for another. Moreover, 
it was openly rumoured, that one of Edward the IVth's ſons 
was ſtill alive, having as it were miraculouſly eſcaped his 
uncle's cruelty. All this plainly tended to ſound the peovle's 
inclinations. The king himſelf, whether he was the author 
of the rumour, as his hiſtorian affirms, or only fomented it 
by his carriage“, was not ſorry the people ran after a phan- 
tom, becauſe it hindered them from too firmly adhering to 
the perſons of the houſe of York, which really exiſted. 
Mean while, as the eagerneſs wherewith the people ſwal⸗ 
lowed the falſe report, was a clear evidence how ready they 
would be, if a favourable opportunity offered, to lift againſt 
the king, ſo it gave occaſion to the project I am going to 
ſpeak of, 

A certain Oxford prieſt, Richard Simon, perceiving the 
people's joy at the falſe report of one of Edward the IVth's 
ſons being alive, took it into his head to put upon the world 
for Richard duke of York, brother of Edward V, a young 
man named Lambert Simnel, a baker's fon, whom he train- 
ed up in his houſe, and believed proper to att ſuch a part, 
He was about the duke of York's age b, of good natural parts, 
and in all his behaviour had ſomething grand, and above his 
birth. Simon had ſcarce begun inſtructing his pupil, when 
another rumour was ſpread, that the earl of Warwick had 
made his eſcape out of the Tower. The news, though falſe, 
cauſed among the people ſo general a joy, that the prieſt 
thought fit to alter his project, and make Simnel paſs for the 
earl of Warwick. Simnel's age agreed better with the earl's 
and the circumſtance of his eſcape was ſuitable to the plot. 
His pupil was to be well inſtructed for that purpoſe, ſince he 
was not to perſonate a young man taken out of his cradle in 
his infancy, and concealed in ſome private place, but a prince 
well known, and brought up in the court of Edward IV. The 
earl was about twelve years old when impriſoned by Richard 
III. Simnel therefore was to learn to talk pertinently of Ed- 
ward's court and to know particularly the lords and ladies 
that frequented it, as well as the king and queen. This gives 
occaſion to preſume, that the prieſt was himſelf inſtructed by 
perſons well informed, and that the plot was ſuggeſted to 
him. For, though he had the aſſurance to form ſuch a de- 
ſign, it is not likely he could inſtruct his pupil in many par- 
ticulars, which he was neceſſarily to know. At leaſt, it is 
certain, the king imagined the queen his mother-in-law, and 
other friends of the houſe of York, were the real authors 
of the contrivance, and only made uſe of the prieſt as an in- 
ſtrument to execute their deſigns. The queen-dowager was 
extremely intriguing. It was ſhe that had ſet on foot the 
project in favour of the king when in Bretagne, and thereby 
ſhewn her credit with the Yorkiſts. Befides, ſhe could not 
but be very much diſpleaſed with the king's coldneſs to her 
daughter, and his refuſing to have her crowned. This alone 
was ſufficient to cauſe the king to ſuſpect her. But perhaps, 
there was more than bare ſuſpicion, 

Be this as it will, Simon or thoſe that employed him, not 
thinking proper to produce Simnel firſt in England, where he 
might be examined too cloſely, and by perſons too knowing, 
judged it convenient that he ſhould act his firſt ſcene in Ire- 


rather to create doubts than aſſurance.” p. 583, 
» About fifteen years old. Bacon, p. 583. 
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land, where Simon the prieſt accompanied him. In all ap- 
pearance, ſome meaſures had been taken for his reception in 
that country. Since Henry's acceſſion to the throne, he had 
very much neglected the affairs of that iſland, reckoning that 
being maſter in England, the Iriſh were not to be feared, 
Indeed, he made the duke of Bedford governor of Ireland, 
in the room of the earl of Lincoln, nephew of Richard III. 
but had continued the ſame deputy, the ſame chancellor, and 
all the reſt of the officers placed there by Richard. So, the 
duke of Bedford being till in England, Thomas Fitz-Gerald 
earl of Kildare, commanded in Ireland as deputy, and his 
brother was chancellor“. | 
It is more than probable, that the earl of Kildare was in 
the plot, and had even begun to take meaſures to cauſe 
Lambert Simnel, the pretended earl of Warwick, to be ac- 
knowledged in Ireland. Ever fince June laſt, Henry had re- 
ceived notice that ſomething was contriving againſt his ſervice 
in that country, though he knew not the particulars, Upon 
this information, he ſent for the deputy to court; but the earl 
found means to caule the council of Ireland to write to him, 


that the deputy's preſence: was abſolutely neceſſary in the 


iſland. Simnel being arrived at Dublin, addreſſed himſelf to 
the earl of Kildare as earl of Warwick, and informed him 
how heeſcaped out of the Tower. If the earl of Kildare 
had not been in the plot, or at leaſt wiſhed the thing to be 
as Simnel related it, he would doubtleſs have ſeized the pre- 
tender. It was bis duty, as he commanded in Ireland in the 


| king's name. But inſtead of taking that courſe, he left him 


of liberty, and ſo ordered it, with his brother the chancellor's 
help, that the arrival of the pretended earl of Warwick was 
divalged without their appearing to be concerned. They 
would fifſt ſee how the people would be affected with the 
news. The impreſſion it made, was as great and as ſudden, 
as the authors of the plot could deſire. When it was known 
in Dublin, that the earl of Warwick was arrived, the people 
expreſſed ſo great a joy, that the deputy and chancellor be- 
lieved there was no danger in acknowledging the pretender. 
So, after a conference with their friends and confidents, they 
ſolemnly waited upon him at his lodgings, and conducted him 
with great pomp to the caſtle, where ne was treated like a 
prince d. Simmel received the reſpect that was paid him with 
a countenance and carriage that by no means favoured of the 
meanneſs of his birth. In a few days he was proclaimed in 
Dublin king of England, and lord of Ireland, by the name 
of Edward VI. The I1th regarded not the attainder of the 
duke of Clarence, his pretended father, having newly learnt 
by the example of Henry himſelf, that the advancemcnt to 
the throne cancels all defects. 

T he news of ſo unexpected an event made the king very 
uneaſy, Þ=caule it ſtruck upon that ſtring, which he ever 
moſt teared ; namely, his title, of the goodneſs whereof he 


Vas not hiniſelf thoroughly ſatisfied. Indeed, the victory of 


Boſworth had given him an opportunity to decide the queſ- 
tion himſelf in his favour, But he was very ſenſible, that if 
the titles of the two houſes came once more to be put in the 
balance, he ſhould want a ſecond victory to confirm his, 
whilſt the houſe of York would have reaſons more than ſufi- 
cient, if their affairs took a proſperous turn. In the next 
place, Ireland, where the pretended earl of Warwick was re- 
tired, was a country wholly devoted to the houſe of York, 
and conſequently it was not eaſy to attack the rebels there. 
For that purpoſe it would be neceſſary to lead thither a nume- 
rous army, wh:ch could not be done without immenſe charge. 
In fine, it was to be feared, the flames which began to ap- 
pear in Ircland, would reach England, and that there was a 
ſecret correſpondence between the Iriſh and Engliſh, In this 
per; lexity, he called a council of his moſt intimate friends“, 
privately to conſult with them upon what was to be done in 
the preient emergency. It is to be preſumed, that he told 
them, the queen-dowager his mother-in-law had raiſed the 


ſtorm, whether he bad any proof, or it was only a ſuſpicion. 


thought by him to be well-grounded, 

Be this as it will, preſently after the council, he ordered his 
mother-in-law to be confined in the nunnery of Bermondſey 
in Southwark. Moreover he ſeized all her eſtate, which was 
very confiderable, But as he did not care to diſcover to the 
public the reaſon of that rigorous uſage, becauſe he could not 
perhaps give ſufficient proof of her crime, he cauſed it to be 
ported, that ſhe was thus puniſhed for delivering her daugh- 
ters into the hands of Richard III. This pretence rendered 
his action till more enormous with the people. They could 


* © &i James Ware ſays, the earl was called Gerald Fitz-Gerald, and the 
chancellor, Thomas. 

* They alio ſent mefſengers to England, to deſire the moſt conſiderable 
perſons, whom they knew to be well affected to the houſe of Vork, to ſups 
ply the young pictended King with money. Hall, fol. 7. 


poſtor, and their's at Dublin the true earl. 


; 


not help thinking it very ſtrange, that the queen-dowager 
ſhould be ſo ſeverely puniſhed for a fault, which might rather 
be deemed a weakneſs than a premeditated malice. In the 
next place it could not be conceived, why the king had fo 
long neglected to enquire into this pretended crime. In the 
third place, ſince he had married her dayghter, he ſeemed to 
have owned that ſhe was innocent, or at leaſt had forgiven 
her. Laſtly, all knowing her to have been one of the prin- 
cipal inſtruments of his advancement to the throne, they could 
not but abhor his ingratitude. This ſevere uſage was thought 
to be a plain indication of a ſettled deſign, to uſe all pre- 
tences to complete the ruin of the houſe of York and its ad- 
herents. But it was not only compaffion for the queen's 
ſufferings, which gave riſe to theſe reflections; her example 
ſtruck terror into all the kingdom, there being very few fa— 
milies but what were guilty, either of having aſſiſted Richard 
III. or of not having oppoſed him. When it was conſidered 
therefore, that the King's mother-in-law was reduced to this 
ſad condition, for not having been willing or able to reſiſt the 
tyranny of the late King, every one was atraid of being called 
to account for the like crimes, which were ſuppoſed to be 
buried in oblivion. Notwithſtanding all this, the queen- 
dowager was confined to the day of her death, which hap- 
pened not till ſome years after f. | 

It was thought at firſt that the queen-dowager's misfortune 
proceeded from the cauſe publiſhed by the king. But it was 
quickly perceived to be the effect of the decrees of the ſecret 
council called by the king upon Simnel's affair. Shortly after, 
purſuant to another decree of the ſame council, the king or- 
dered the true earl of Warwick to be ſhewn in public, who 
was led through the principal ftreets of London, and then 
conducted in ſolemn procethon to St. Paul's, where multitudes 
were aſſembled to fee him. There, all had time allowed them 
to view him attentively, Nay, he was made to talk with them 
that knew him beſt, and particularly with ſuch as were known 
to be well affected to the houſe of York; after which, he was 
again conveyed to the Tower, But the Iriſh maintained 
that the earl of Warwick ſhewn at London, was an im- 
They even took 
occaſion from thence to exclaim againſt the king, for proſti- 
tuting the ceremony of a proceſſion to ſuch an impoſtor. The 
king fearing the miſchief would gain ground, thought to ſtop 
it, by proclaiming a general pardon to all that ſhould quit 
the rebels, and by promiſing a reward to thoſe that ſhould 


diſcover the ſecret of the plot. At the ſame time he fent 


orders to guard the ports, that the mal-contents of Eng- 
land might not paſs over and join their friends in Ireland. 
Bur all this was not capable to break the meaſures of his 
enemies. | | 

It was not only in Ireland that troubles were preparing ſor 
him. The readineſs wherewith ſome Engliſh lords and gen- 
tlemen embraced the opportunity to endeavour his ruin, plain- 


ly ſhewed, the conſpiracy had been laid ſome time before 
in England. 


more able than himſelf to accompliſh it. Be this as it will, 
John earl of Lincoln, declared by Richard III. his uncle, pre- 
tumptive heir of the crown, was the firſt that openly appeared 
to maintain the intereſt of the pretended earl of Warwick, 
He was ſon of John de la Pole earl of Suffolk, and Elizabeth 
ſiſter of Edward IV. and Richard III. The earl however 
ſecmed to act contrary to his own intereſt in fiding with the 
earl of Warwick, who was nearer the throne than himſelf. 
But as probably he was not ignorant, the perſon in Ireland 
was a cheat, he did not queſtion that he ſhould eafily deſtroy 
him, when he had made him his inſtrument to dethrone 
Henry. So, upon the firſt news of Simnel's being received 
and proclaimed king of Dublin, he embaaked for Flandets 
to concert with the ducheſs-dowager of Burgundy the means 
to accomplith his undertaking. x 


Since the death of Charles duke of Burgundy, Margaret of 


York his widow, fiſter of Edward IV. and Richard III. lived 
in Flanders where her dower was aſſigned her. As ſhe had 
no children by the duke her huſband, ſhe carefully attended 
the education of the archduke Philip, ſon of Maximilian of 
Auſtria, and Maria of Burgundy her daughter-in-law. She 
had with extreme concern ſeen the revolution which reſtored 
the houſe of Lancaſter to the throne, in prejudice of the houſe 
of York. She would however have been patient, if Henry 
VII. in uniting the two houſes by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
had held the balance even, and diſpenſed his favours impar- 


At the Charter-houſe at Shene, Bacon, p. 584, now called Richmond. 
Hall, fol. 7. 


She was buried at Windſor, by her huſband king Edward IV. She com- 


_ pleated the founding of queen's college in Cambridge, begun by Margarc 
king Henry VIth's queen, IIall, fol. 4. Bacon 8 5. . 


This 


Indeed, it is not likely, a ſingle prieſt ſnould 
| have formed ſuch a project, without imparting it to perſons, 
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tiatly to the friends of both parties. But ſhe altered her 


mind, when ſhe ſaw Henry delayed marrying her niece till the 


crown was adjudged to himſelf without any mixture of the 
title of the houſe of York. She could not ſee without trouble, 
that even after his marriage he refuſed to let Elizabeth be 
crowned, an honour no queen of England had been debarred 
of fince the conqueſt; and that the birth of a ſon had not in- 
duced him to do her that juſtice. So, perceiving his hatred 


| of the whole houſe of York was implacable, ſhe did not 
* think herſelf obliged to have any regard for him. On the 


contrary, ſhe believed, ſhe might without ſcruple labour his 
ruin. Indeed, it is certain whether this princeſs was concern- 
ed in the prieſt's and Simnel's plot before Ireland declared for 
It is however very likely, ſhe had helped to conduct 
it with the queen-dowager, the earl of Lincoln and ſome 
other friends of the houſe of York. For, the ear] of Lin- 
coln's voyage into Flanders, upon the firſt news of Sim- 
nel's arrival in Ireland, gives occafion to preſume, he held 
private intelligence with the ducheſs of Burgundy, and 
from her expected the ſucceſs of the enterprize. The lord 
Lovel, who was in Flanders before him, was likewiſe in the 
plot as well as fir Thomas Broughton, who ſtaid in England 
to ſend them notice of what was tranſacting there. 

W hether the ducheſs of Burgundy contrived the plot her- 
ſelf, or was only informed of it by the earl of Lincoln, 
ſhe readily embraced an opportunity, which inſpired her with 
hopes of defeating Henry's eſtabliſhment. Having adviſed 
with the earl of Lincoln, lord Lovel, and ſome other fugitives, 
ſhe promiſed to furniſh them with two thouſand veteran Ger- 
man ſoldiers, under the command of Martin Swart, an officer 
of note, with whom they ſhould paſs into Ireland to ſtrengthen 
the new king's party. She did not at all doubt but theſe ſuc- 
cours coming from a foreign country you encourage the 
Yorkiſts to take up arms in England. In this firuation were 
the king's affairs about the end of the year 1486. But be- 
fore we proceed to the occurrences of the next year, we muſt 
briefly ſee what had pafſed in the neighbouring countries, 
eſpecially in France and Bretagne during the courſe of this 
ear. | 

left the duke of Orleans in Bretagne with the prince of 

Orange and the earl of Dunois. Theſe princes were no 
ſooner in that country, but many of their friends came and 
joined them, and even brought them ſome troops. The duke 
of Bretagne was old and infirm both in body and mind. Since 
the death of Landais he did not know who to truſt with the 
adminiſtration of his affairs, as he could not confider his 
barons but as ſo many enemies, though he granted them a 
pardon The duke of Orleans finding him thus embarraſſed, 
gained ſuch an aſcendant over him, that he governed Bre- 
tagne as if he had been the ſovereign, The advantage he en- 
joyed in that country, where almoſt every thing was in 
his diſpoſal, drew 'thither many Frenchmen, who came to 
offer him their ſervice. Mean while the duke of Bretagne 
aſſembled the ſtates, and cauſed his elder daughter Ann to be 
declared heireſs of the duchy, and in cafe ſhe died without 
iflue, it was decreed, the younger ſiſter Iſabel ſhould ſuc- 
ceed her. | f 

The lords of Bretagne newly reconciled to their ſovereign, 
perceiving the duke of Orleans ruled abſolutely in the duke's 
name, and that the French flocked to him in ſwarms, began 
to entertain ſuſpicions of their prince. They were afraid he 
had ſent for all theſe ſtrangers to help him to be revenged of 
them for their outrage upon his favourite. In this belief, they 
aſſembled at Chateaubriant to conſult what was to be done to 
prevent the danger with which they thought themſelves 
threatened. They were headed by the lord of Rieux marſhal 
of Bretagne. Charles VIII. who was apprehenſive the duke of 
Orleans intended to make uſe of the duke of Bretagne's forces 
to raiſe freſh troubles in France, thought it his intereſt to 

cheriſh the Bretiſh lords? diſcontent. He hoped thereby to 
hinder the duke of Bretagne from aſſiſting the duke of Or- 
leans. To that end, he ſent to the barons aſſembled at Cha- 
teaubriant, Andrew d'Epinay, commonly called the cardinal 
of Bourdeaux, with an offer of his protection. The officer 
was gladly received by many of them, ſome of whom per- 
haps were already gained by the court of France. Others 
foreſceing the inconveniences that might ſollow were for re- 
jectiog it. They alledged the ſeveral attempts of Charles's 
predeceſſors to become maſters of Bretagne, and how dange- 
rous it was to admit the French into the country. In fine, 
to prevent this miſchief, it was agreed, that a treaty ſhould 
be made with the king of France, to determine the number 
of men he was to find them, and to ſet bounds to his pre- 


1 This year, on November 27, king Henry granted Bernard Andrews, his 
poet laureat, an annuity of ten marks, Rymei's. Fœd. tom. 12, p. 317. 
n The lord Bacon obſerves, ſhe had the ſpitit of a man, and the malice of 


A woman, p. 385. 
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tenſions. Purſuant to this reſolution, they ſigned with the 
cardinal a treaty, importing that the king ſhould ſend them 
an aid not exceeding four hundred lances, and four thouſand 
foot, that he ſhould not take or beſiege any place, neither 
make any demands upon the duchy before duke Francis's 
death. Charles ratified the treaty, but, as he afterwards ſhew- 
ed, not with deſign to obſerve it. 

The cardinal of Bourdeaux being returned to the king, 
told him, that during his ſtay at Chateaubriant, he had learnt 
that the prince of Orange was ſecretly treating of a marriage 
between Maximilian of Auſtria, and Ann, eldeſt daughter 
and heireſs of the duke of Bretagne. This diſcovery obliged 
king Charles to form the proje& of ſeizing Bretagne, if 
perhaps it was not quite formed already. The poſture of 
the affairs of Europe was extremely favourable. Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, king and queen of Arragon and Caſtile, little re- 
garded the preſervation of Bretagne. Beſides, they were then 
employed in their wars with the Moors of Granada. But 
though Charles might have fearcd that Ferdinand would en- 
ter into ſome league for the duke of Bretagne's defence, he 
had an infallible way to prevent him: and that was, to reſtore 
him Rouſſillon, which was of much leſs conſequence than 
Bretagne to the crown of France. Henry VII. who had a 
manifeſt intereſt to oppoſe that enterprize, was embarraſſed 
with affairs that probably would hinder him from meddtin 
with thoſe of others. It was preciſely at the time when the 
earl of Warwick began to appear in Ireland. © As for the 
Low- Countries, Charles had not ſo much to fear from thence. 
Philip the ſovereign was ſtill a minor. Maximilian his fa- 
ther and guardian, who governed theſe provinces in his name, 
was but little regard. Though he had made peace with the 
Fiemings, there was however a mutual diſtruſt, which would 
not ſuffer him to ſend his forces, out of the country. Beſides, 
the war with France was renewed this year on account of 
Terouenne, ſurpriſed in full peace by the governor of Douay. 
In ſhort. Though Maximilian was the emperor's ſon, and 
choſen king of the Romans in February this year, he was al- 
ways in extreme want of money, his new dignity having 
made no addition to his power 8, | | 

[1487] In the beginning of this year Henry concluded with 
Maximilian a treaty wholly relating to trade, and which was 
only proviſional, till certain articles could be ſettled, upon 
which the Engliſh and Flemipgs with difficulty agreed. The 
trade between Eng land and the Low-Countries was fo necel- 
ſary for the ſubjects of both princes, that it could not be in- 
terrupted without both being ſufferers. But for that very 
reaſon each ſtrove to reap ſome advantage from the ſituation 
of affairs, which rendered the treaties very difficult. 

The biſhop of Exeter being tranſlated to Wincheſter, the 
king promoted to the vacant ſee, Richard Fox, who was al- 
ready keeper of the privy-ſeal. Of all the courtiers, he was 
the perſon in whom the King placed the moſt confidence, 
next to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Mean while, Henry was not eaſy ſince the earl of Lincoln's 
retiring into Flanders. He knew the ducheſs of Burgundy 
to be havghty and enterprizing®, and powerful enough to 
aſſiſt ſuch as would attempt to diſturb him. The earl of 
Lincoln's retreat into Flanders, preſently after Simnel's ar- 
rival in Ireland, left him no room to queſtion, there was a 
deſign formed between that earl and the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
to ſupport the pretended earl of Warwick. So, fearing the 
ſtorm would divide and fall upon him both from Flanders and 
Ireland, he reſolved to have two armies, under the command 
of the duke of Bedford and the earl of Oxford, to be ready 
at the ſame time to oppoſe the deſcent of the Flemings and 


the Irith, if they ſhould think of attacking England. Mean 


while, as he was not afraid of an invaſion before ſummer, he 
refolved to improve the leiſure the winter ſeaſon afforded him, 
in taking a progreſs into the eaſtern counties of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. There was moſt danger from thoſe parts, by reaſon 
of the neighbourhood of the Low-Countries. When he was 
come to St. Edmunſbury, he heard, that the marquis of 
Dorſet was haſtening to clear himſelf of ſome imputations 
laid to his charge, and to offer his ſervice. But the king be- 
lieving that after what he had lately done to the queen- 
dowager, the marquis her brother could have no great affec- 
tion for him, refuſed to receive him, and ſent the ear} of 
Oxford to meet him with orders to carry him to the Tower, 
He let him know however, that after the troubles were ap- 
peaſed he ſhould willingly hear him, and if he cauſed him 
to be arreſted, it was purely to provide for his own ſafety, 
by preventing his hearkening tothoſe that might give him 
ill advice i, Then he came to Norwich ®, from whence he 


i Adding, that he ſhould always be able (when he cleared himſelf) to make 


him reparation. Bacon, p. 586. 
* Where he kept his Chiiſtmas, Hall, fol. 9. 
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went in pilgrimape to our lady of Walfingham!, after which 
he returned to London w. 

It was not till the beginning of May, that the earl of Lin- 
coln, the lord Lovel, and Martin Swart, failed for Ireland, 
with two thouſand Germans raiſed by the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy at her own expence. Preſently after their arrival at 
Dublin, they proceeded to the coronation of the pretended 
king, which was performed with great ſolemnity, in the pre- 
ſence of the earl of Kildare, the chancellor, and the reſt of 
the great officers, He was crowned with a crown taken from 
the head of the virgin's ſtatue in St. Mary's church, There 
were but two or three biſhops that refuſed to acknowledge the 
new king®, The hiſtory of Ireland ſays, that the pretended 
ſovereign ſummoned a kind of parliament, where the clergy 


granted the pope a ſubſidy, for fear the court of Rome ſhould 


take occaſion from theſe proceedings to trouble them. 

The coronation being over, a great council was held to 
conſult what was next to be done. Their ſucceſs 1n Ireland, 
where not a ſword was drawn for Henry, made them ex- 
pect great matters in England. The leaders fancied they 
were in a much better condition to overthrow Henry, than 
Henry himſelf was when he paſſed into England to overthrow 


Richard III. They ſcarce doubted of ſucceſs, being ſure as 


they imagined, the Engliſh tor the moſt part would riſe in 
their favour. However, ſome were for making Ireland the 
ſcat of the war. They alledged, as the chief reaſon, that 
Henry would never venture to come over in perſon, or in caſe 
he quitted England, his abſence would occafion in the king- 


dom inſurtrections which would greatly promote the affairs of 


the new king. Had this advice been taken, Henry would 
have been very much embarraſſed. In that caſe, he muſt 
have had two ftrong armies on foot, one to ſubdue Ireland, 
the other to keep all quiet in England, It is eaſy to ſee that 
at ſuch a juncture it would not have been prudent to leave Eng- 
land without troops, both by reaſon of the correſpondents 
the rebels might have there, and the neighbourhood of the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, who would not have taken advantage of 
ſuch a neglect. Accordingly, Henry, as I obſerved, had al- 


ready reſolved to have two armies. But others on the con- 


trary repreſented that Ireland was not able to pay the Ger- 
man troops, much leſs maintain a long war. That beſides 


the ſtanding upon the defenſive in Ireland was not the way to 


dethrone Henry, but the attacking him in England, where it 
was likely, they would meet with many friends. This ad- 
vice was ſtrengthened by another reaſon, which was not al- 
ledged, but however was the real motive thereof, namely, 
that the Germans and Iriſh were in hopes of making their 
fortunes in England, whereas in Ireland, they had ſcarce 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt. So it was reſolved to pals immediately 
into England, in the ſame veſſels that had tranſported the Ger- 
mans. Mean while, Henry hearing of the earl of Lincoln's 
arrival in Ireland, with the foreign troops, was no longer 
embarreſſed, fince he had only to defend himſelf from one 
quarter. So, giving orders that all his forces ſhould aflem- 
ble near Coventry, he repaired in perſon to that city, which 
lies in the center of the kingdom, till he had certain advice 
of the deſigns of his enemies. | 

Some time after he heard that Simnel was landed in Lan- 
caſhire®, in company with the earls of Lincoln and Kildare, 
the lord Loveland the German general. Sir Thomas Brough- 
ton joining the rebels with a {mall body of Engliſh, they 
ail marched together towards York, without committing any 
act of hoſtility in their rout, in order to draw the people to 
their fide, But they found themſelves deceived in their ex- 
pectation. Not a man, except what Broughton had brought, 
took up arms in their favour the Engliſh not liking at all to 
receive a king at the hands of the Iriſh and Germans. The 
earl of Lincoln, who commanded the army, had reſolved to 
avoid fighting, in expectation of being joined by great num- 
bers of mal-contents. But ſeeing the people's coldneſs, he 
thought he ſhould come to a battle as ſoon as poſſible, leſt his 
army, which was but eight thouſand ſtrong, ſhould diminiſh 
inſtead of increafing. So changing his rout on a ſudden, he 


marched towards Newark, in hopes to become maſter of that 


place before the king ſhould arrive. 


| This place was once famous throughout England for pilgrimages to the 
virgin Mary, For in thoſe days, whaever had not made a viſit and an offer- 
ing to our lady of Wallinghanz, was looked upon as impious and irreligious. 
Caind, in Norfolk. | 

„ By the way of Cambridge. Hall, fol, 9. Hollingſh, p. 1430. 

n Namely, the archhiſpop of Caſliel and Tuam, and the biſhops of Clogher 
and Oflory, Rymer's Fad, tom. XII. p. 332. | 

He landed at the Pyle of Fowdrey, near Lancaſter, Hall, $gl. q. 

With them came George Talbot ear! of Shrewſbury, the Iord Strange, 
ſir John Cheney, and of other knights and gentlemen at leaſt threeſcore and 
ten. Bacon, p. 587. Polydore Virgil hath a liſt of them. Vit, Henry, VII. 


Mean-while, Henry was advanced as far as Nottingham, 
where he held a council of war. He had yet drawn .together 
but fix thouſand men, and for that reaſon ſeveral adviſed him 
to decline fighting till the reſt of the troops which were ex- 
peed, had joined him. But he was of another opinion. 
As he could not believe that the ear] of Lincoln had formed 
ſuch an enterprize, without aſſurance of being aſſiſted, he 


judged it requiſite to give him battle without delay. Two 


days after he ſaw his army reinforced with five or fix thouſand 
men?, whereupon all the reaſons againſt the reſolution he had 
taken entirely vaniſhed. As ſoon as he had reviewed the 
new troops, he detached ſeveral parties of light-horſe to dit- 
cover the earl of Lincoln's deſigns; and being informed he 
was advancing towards Newark, reſolved to prevent him. 
To that end he marched with ſuch expedition, that he en— 
camped between the enemies army and Newark. The earl of 
Lincoln advanced that day to a little village called Stoke, 
where he encamped on the fide of a hill. Next morning, be- 
ing June 6th 4, Henry offered him battle, leaving only in 
the plain a ſpace to ſerve tor the field, But he was debarred 


. of one great advantage, in that the ground being narrow, 


would not allow him to extend the front of his army, which 
was more numerous than that of the enemy. For which rea- 
ſon he was forced to draw up his army into three lines, hav- 
ing taken care to place in the firft all his beſt troops to the 
number of fix thouſand men. Probably the earl of Lincoln 
had defignedly choſen that grovnd, in hopes, that if he could 
defeat the king's firſt line, they would fall foul on the reſt of 
the army, and put them in diſorder, as it happened to Ri- 
chard III. in the battle of Boſworth. And indeed, it was the 
king's firſt line only that fought. They ſtood for three hours 
the efforts of the Germans, who being uſed to war, and well 
diſciplined fought with great order, and inſpired the Iriſh 
with courage. At length the earls of Lincoln and Kil- 
dare”, and Martain Swart, being ſlain on the place, and moſt 
of the Germans killed or wounded, the Iriſh took flight, not 
being able alone to refiſt the Engliſh. It is ſaid, there were 
at leaſt four thouſand killed on the fide of the rebels, and 
half the king's firſt line. Which ſhews with what obſtinacy 
it was fought on both fſides®, 

Among the priſoners were found the new king of Ireland, 
become Lambert Simnel as beſore, and the prieſt his compa- 
nion and inſtructor. Henry, either out of generoſity or po- 


licy, was pleaſed to give Simnel his life, and to honour with 


the office of turn- ſpit in his kitchen the-perſon that had boldly 
aſpircd to the throne, and even worn a crown, Some time 
after he was preferred to be one of the king's, falconers, in 
which office he died. As for the prieſt, he was immediately 
committed cloſe priſoner, and heard of no more. Some ima- 
gine he was privately put to death, others, that the king was 
pleaſed to ſpare his life, in order to learn the moſt ſecret cir- 
cumſtances of the conſpiracy, and perhaps to confront him 
with the guilty, if there was occaſion, However it does not 
appear in hiſtory, that Henry made any diſcovery by that 
means: at leaſt, there was nothing divulged. If the queen- 
dowager was in the plot, ſhe could not be more rigorouſly 
puniſbed than ſhe was already, unleſs ſhe was brought to the 
icatiold. As for the ducheſs of Burgundy, ſhe had no occa- 
ſon to tear any proceedings againſt her. It is ſaid the king 
was extremely ſorry for the death of the earl of Lincoln, which 
robbed him of the ſatisfaction of knowing all the particulars 
of the plot. As for the lord Lovel, ſome ſay he was drowned 
in attempting to ſwim the Trent; others affirm, he was ſlain 
in the battle. Some again report, that he ſpent the reſidue of 
his life in a cave, Be this as it will, he appeared no more 
from that time. | 

Preſently after the battle, the king marched to Lincoln, 
where he made ſome ſtay, and then went to York. In his 
way, were tried many perſons accuſcd of holding intelligence 
with the rebels. It is true, moſt of them were puniſhed only 
by fines, the King's ſole aim being to fill his coffers : and 
therefore he choſe rather that theſe trials ſhould be ended by 
commiſſioners of his own appointing, or by a court martial, 
than by the uſual courſe of juſtice, which was not ſo favourable 
to his deſign. For, in accuſations of this nature, the laws of 


4 Hall, Stow, and Hollingſhead, ſay it was the 16th; and fir J. Ware the 


20th, | 

Sir James Ware ſays, it was Thomas Fitz-Gerald, who according to him 
is erroneouſly called the earl, that was killed. 

In this battle fir Thomas Broughton is ſaid by our hiſtorians to fall alſo; 
but Camden ſays, it is a miſtake, and that he eſcaped to Witherſlack, a manor 
of his in Weſtmoreland, where he lived a good while incognito among his 


tenants, and where he dicd and was buried; his grave being known, and to be 
{een at this day, Camden. Lancaſh, : 
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England admit of no medium between death and abſolute diſ- 
charge, and the king would have neither. But commitſioners 
and court martials are not ſo ſtrictly confined to the letter of 
the law *, but judge in a more arbitrary manner. Therefore 
the frequent encroachment, of what is called in England the 
martial law, upon the privileges of the people, has been the 
cauſe of reducing it within juſt bounds, ſo that it cannot take 
place but by an act of parliament made for that purpoſe u. As 
for adminiſtering juſtice by commiſſioners, it is true the king 
has ſtill that prerogative, but then he ſeldom uſes it, and in cer- 
tain caſes only by commiſſions of Oyer, and Terminer w, as 
they are called. It is certain, Henry upon this occaſion diſ- 
covered his covetous and ſelfiſh temper. He pretended to 
favour the guilty in ſparing their lives: but this clemency 
was more than balanced by his ſeverity, in ſtripping them of 
their poſſeſſions. The crime they were charged with was not 
of having aſſiſted the rebels, but of having raiſed and diſperſed 
a report ſome days before the battle, that the royal a;my was 
cut in pieces. The king ſuppoſing that ſuch a report was 
ſpread only to diſcourage his friends, and hinder them from 
bringing him troops, made ſtrict enquiry after thoſe that were 
ſuſpected of this new ſort of crime. As his ſole aim was to 
make an advantage of the fines and confiſcations, the perfons 
commithoned for judges were more ready and lefs ſcrupulous 
to favour his deſign, than if the lives of the parties accuſed 
had been at ſtake, It may be eaſily gueſſed the king mide 
choice of the fitteſt perſons for his purpoſe. bis hiäorian 
fays, that Henry's progreſs to Lincoln and York, was more 
like an itinerary circuit of juſtice, than a king's progreſs to 
viſit his counties. | 

When the king had drawn what he wanted {rom rhe guilty 
or ſuſpected perſons, he ſent for a papal commithon, to im- 
power the archbiſhop of Canterbury to abſolic ithoie that had 
incurred the penalty of excommunication decreed by the bull 
before-mentioned. The pope in the commiſſion took for 
granted, that they who had attempted to diſturb Henry in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown, were ſtruck with remorſe, and the re- 
fore he was willing, from a motive of charity, to eaſe their 
conſcience, But it was evident, that this was only for a fur- 
ther ſupport of the king's title. | 

At the ſame time Innocent VIII. ſent a bull to reſtrain a 
little the privileges of ſanctuary. It ran, that if thieves, mur- 


derers, robbers, regiſtcred as ſanctuary-men, thould ally out 


and commit freſh offences, and enter again, in ſuch caſe they 
might be taken out of their ſanctuaries by the king's officers, 
That as for debtors who had taken ſanctuary to deiraud their 
creditors, their perſons only ſhould be protected, but their 
goods out of ſanctuary ſhould be liable to ſeizure. As for trai- 
tors, the king was allowed to appoint them keepers in their 
ſanEtuaries to prevent their eſcape. Certainly it was a greater 
abuſe to make churches ſerve to protect villa:ns. It had been 
long complained of in England, and probably the king had 
applied for a reformation, but could obtain only what we have 
juſt ſeen. Alexander VI. confirmed this bull in 1493. | 

In the King's progreſs to Lincoln and York, he had fre- 
quent occaſion to perceive that his parttality to the houſe of 
York, and injurious treatment of his queen in refuſing to 
have her crowned, were the main ſprings of the people's dif- 
content. So, contrary: to his inclination, and with a ſole view 
to prevent future troubles, he reſolved at laſt to du her that 
Juſtice, He came to London the beginning of November, 
where he made a triumphant entry. Next day he went in 
proceſſion to St. Paul's, and had Te Deum ſung for his vic- 
tory over the rebels. He was very glad to render it as con- 
ſpicuous as poſſible, in order to ſtrike terror into his enemies. 
Then he commiſſioned the duke of Bedford to execute the 
office of high- ſteward at the queen's coronation, which was 
performed on the 25th of November, with the uſval ſolemni— 
ties. The queen then was one and twenty years old, and had 
now been married two years. So the king's affected delay of 
her coronation, could not but be deemed a conſequence of a 


ſettled deſign to humble the houſe of York, and the queen 


in particular, whom the king conſidered as his rival. Accord- 
ingly, as it was eaſily perceived that his reſolution to have 
her crowned immediately after Simnel's affair was the effect 
of his fear, he was not thanked for it, becauſe he was be- 
lieved to do it with regret. He likewiſe releaſed the marquis 
of Dorſet, without examination, probably to gave the people 
ſome ſatisfaction. He intended to have it thought an act of 
grace, and withal to leave the marquis in the fear of being ſtill 


t Martial law depends upon the juſt but arbitrary power and pleaſure of 
the king or his lieutenant, See Jacob ſub voce Martial law. 

v The putting any man to death by martial law in time of peace was ad- 
judged to be againſt Magna Charta, and murder, 3 Inſtit. 52. But tempo- 
Tary acts of parliament have of late enabled our kings to hold courts martial 
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called to an account. But it is to be preſumed, that ſince he 


was ſo little inclined to ſhew mercy to the Yorkiſts, he would 


not have diſcharged the marquis ſo' eaſily, had there been 
proofs to convict him. | 


Towards the end of the year, Henry ſent a ſolemn embaſſy 


to the pope, wherein the embaſſador that was ſpokeſman dit- 


tinguiſned himſelf by his exceſſive encomiums of the king 
his maſter. His praiſes would have paſſed for extravagant, 
if his commendations of the pope had not made them ſeem 
very moderate, 


During the king's ſtay at York *, after the battle of Stoke, 


public diſturbances in Scotland gave him an opportunity to 
enter into a negotiation with James III. from which he hoped 


to reap ſome advantage. I have ſpoken of James's character 
in the reign of Edward IV. and thewn how odious he had 
rendered himſelf to his nobles, even to their being forced ro 
hang his favourites. The war made upon him by Edward IV. 


and his danger of being dethroned, ſeemed to have ſomething 


moderated his paſlions, or at leaſt obliged him to ſhew them 
leſs. But the death of prince Alexander his brother, and of 
Edward IV. and the troubles in England during the reign of 
Richard III. giving room to believe he had nothing more to 
fcar, he returned to his former courſes, Without refl-Qing 
on the riſk he had run, he entirely gave himſelf up to a new 
{et of favourites, men of mean birth, and no leſs odious to the 
nation than the former. But this was a trifle in compariſon 
of the delign he afterwards formed. As he harboured in his 
breaſt a violent deſire of revenge upon the great men who had 
offended him, he reſolved to diſpatch at once all thoſe whom 
be conſidered as his pr ncipal enemies. To that end he ca- 
reſſed them exceedingly, and became very familiar with them, 
the better to ſurprize them. When by this diſſimulation he 
had drawn almott all of them to court, he communicated his 
deſign to the ear] of Douglas, and told him, he did not in- 
tend to neglect ſo fair an opportunity of deſtroying all his 
enemies at once. Douglas feigned to approve his refolution, 
but privately warned the lords of their danger, and retired 
with them from court. The king being diſappointed, reſolv- 
ed to execute his deſign by open force, and levied troops for 


that purpoſe; but the lords likewiſe armed for their defence. 


As all mutual confidence was deſtroyed, and nothing to be 


expected from an agreement with ſuch a prince, they found 


means to gain his ſon, by making him apprehenſive they were 
going to deliver Scotland to the king of England, if he would 
not put himſelf at their head. As ſoon as the prince had join- 
ed the lords, their party grew ſo powerful, thar the king be- 
ginning to repent his enterprize, propoſed an agreement. But 
he was told there was no other way to a reconciliation, than 
the King's reſignation of the crown to his ſon. All hopes of 
peace vaniſhing upon that propoſal, James ſhut himſelt up in 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, from whence he diſpatched embaffa— 
dors to the pope, and the kings of France and England, to de- 
ſire their aſſiſtance. | 

It was in September, whilſt Henry was at York, that the 
embaſſadors of Scotland came to him, under colour of treat- 
ing of ſome differences concerning the fiſhery of the river 
Eſke. Henry, who had an admirable talent of turning all 
things to his advantage, thought this a good opportunity to be 
rid at once of the queen his mother-in-law and her two daugh- 
ters, by marrying them in Scotland, For that purpoſe he jent 
to king James, Richard Fox biſhop of Exeter, and fir Richard 
Edgecombe, who agreed with him ? upon the following arti- 


cles, with their maſter's good pleaſure. 


[. That purſuant to a former agreement, the marquis of 
Ormond, a Scotchman, ſhould marry Catherine, the third 
daughter of Edward IV. | 

II. That king James ſhould eſpouſe Elizabeth, widow of 
Edward IV. and mother to the queen of England, 

III. That James duke of Rothſay, eldeſt ſon of the king of 
Scotland, ſhould marry another of Edward IVth's daughters, 

IV. That the king of England ſhould refign for ever to the 
king of Scotland the town of Berwick. 

V. That, in order to ſettle the articles and conditions of the 
three marriages, commiſſioners on both fides ſhould meet at 


Edinburgh the 24th of January next, and another aſſembly be 


held upon the ſame ſubject in May, 
VI. That the two kings ſhould have an interview in July. 
VII. Laſtly, That the truce concluded between the two 


kingdoms being to expire July the third, 1488, ſhould be 
prolonged to the 1ſt of September 1489. 


in time of peace. See 4 and 5 Will. and Ma. c. 13, 
„ Two old French words, ſignifying to Hear and Determine, 4} 


* Hall and Holliagſhead ſays, that it was during his ſtay at Newcaſtle, . 


where he ſpent the reſt of the ſummer, fol. 11, p. 1432. Stow, p. 472. 
On November 28. Rymer's Fd. tom. Xii. p. 329. 
Belides, 


* 


Au 
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4 As for the ſuccours which James expected from Henry, 
© they were not mentioned in theſe preliminaries. Probably, 


king James's embaſſadors were ſatisfied with a verbal pro- 
miſe. 9 

Henry ratified theſe articles the 2oth of December, but the 
king of Scotland's ratification is not with Henry's in the col- 
lection of the Public Acts. Perhaps James was prevented 
by the troubles in bis kingdom, which daily increaſed, and 
cauſed this project to vaniſh into air, as will be ſeen under 
the next year, 

The war continued all this time in the Low-Countries be- 
tween Charles VIII. and Maximilian, to the advantage of the 
firſt, whoſe troops ſurpriſed St. Omer and Terouenne. Some 
time after, Maximilian having cauſed the lord Ruffingheim to 
be carried away and conducted to Wilvorde, the priſoner 
found means to eſcape and retire to Gaunt. Upon his arrival, 
he excited the Gantois to revolt, and take up arms againſt 
Maximilian. This war was of. very great conſequence with 
regard to the affairs of Bretagne, of which it is neceflary at 
preſent to give a particular though brief account, becauſe 
they are to be the ſubject of the hiſtory of the five following 

ears. 
F The king of France and the lords of Bretagne had treated 
together with very different views. The lords 1magined, it 


was an excellent means to ſecure them from the defigns of 


their duke; and Charles perceived, it was an infallible way 
to conquer Bretagne. 7; 

In the beginning of the ſpring 1487, Charles ſent four ar- 
mies into Bretagne, from four different quarters. The firſt 
alone was fix thouſand ſtrong, which exceeded already the 
number he had promiſed to find by the treaty. Upon news 
of the invaſion, the duke of Bretagne ſeeing himſelf forſaken 
by almoſt all his barons, retired into the center of his country, 
being accompanied by the duke of Orleans, the prince of 
Orange, the earl of Dunois, and ſome other French lords of 
the duke of Orleans's party. He ſtaid ſome time at Maletro:t, 
where he very haſtily aſſembled an army of fixteen thouſand 
men 11;-armed, and undiſciplined, by reaſon of the long peace 
Bretagne had enjoyed. 8 | 

The duke's court was in ſo great conſternation, that none 
knew what courſe to take to refiſt fo formidable an invaſion. 
Indeed, means were found to engage the lord D'Albert, then 
in Navarre, to take the duke's part, on promiſe of a marriage 
with the princeſs Ann, heireſs of Bretagne. The duke him- 
ſelf, and all the reſt of the lords, the duke of Orleans excepted 
gave it under their hands to procure him that marriage, but 
without intention to perform their word. The duke of Bre- 


tagne did not think him conſiderable enough for his daugh-_ 


ter. The earl of Dunois deſigned to marry the young princeſs 
to the duke of Orleans, and the prince of Orange was pri- 
vately labouring to procure this rich match for the king of 
the Romans. Thus the engagement was only intended to 
perſuade the lord D'Albert to withdraw two troops of men 


at arms, which he had in the French army, and ſend them 


into the duke of Bretagne's ſervice. 
preſſing an occaſion! | 

Mean while, the French being joined in one body, ad- 
vanced into the country, and laid ſiege to Ploermel. The 
duke of Bretagne immediately marched to the relief of that 
place, but had the mortification to ſee himſelf forſaken by 
his army, of which there remained not with him above four 
thouſand men, Surprized at this unexpected accident, he 
retired to Vannes. But the French, now maſters of Ploermel, 
purſued him fo briſkly, that he was obliged to embark in 
great diſorder, and mut himſelf up in Nantz. The French 
taking advantage of this conſternation, took Vannes and Dinanr, 
and then beſieged Nantz. Some time before the duke had 
ent the earl of Dunois to England to defire aſſiſtance. But 
though the earl had embarked four ſeveral times, contrary 
winds had ſtill hindered him from purſuing his voyage. 
Alean while, the marſhal de Ricux, head of the mal-con- 
tents, perceiving king Charles ſo ill obſerved the treaty, com- 
plained of it in ſtrong tetms. But, inſtead of receiving any 
ſatis faction, he was told, that great offence was taken at his 
boldneſs. | | 

Whilit Charles was employed in the ſiege of Nantz, he 
heard the king of England had obtained a ſignal victory over 
his enemies, and the affair of the pretended earl of Warwick 
was entirely ended. Till then he had believed him fo em- 
barraſſed at home, that he had not vouchſafed to ſay any 
thing to him concerning the war with Bretagne. But when 
he knew him freed from his troubles, he ſent embaſſadors to 
try to divert him from any delign he might have to interpoſe 


Poor refuge upon ſo 


in that affair. 


2 Beſides, he was poſſeffed with many ſecret fears touching his own peo- 


ple, and therefore was loth to put weapons into their hands, Bacon, p. 590, 


The embaſſadors found the king at Leiceſter, where they 
had their audience. They told bim, that the king their 
maſter, conſidering him as his beſt friend, had ſent them to 
impart to him the ſucceſs of his arms in Flanders, and withal 
to congratulate him upon his victory over his rebellious ſub- 
jects: That they were moreover charged to tell him, that the 
king their maſter was forced to enter into a juſt war with the 
duke of Bretagne, who had received the duke of Orleans, 
declared enemy of France, not to protect him, but ſolely with 
a view to aid him to raiſe commotions in the kingdom, by 
lending him the aſſiſtance of his arms: That the King of 
France could not omit taking proper meaſures to prevent his 
pernicious defigns, and therefore this war with the duke of 


Bretagne was properly defenſive only, though he had cauſed 


an army to enter his dominions : That he that gave the firſt 
blow, was not to be deemed the aggreſſor, but he that gave 
the provocation: That the duke of Bretagne could not deny 
that he had harboured in his dominions, nay, in his very 
court, French rebels, and formed plots with them very pre- 
judicial to France, without being able to complain of any 
injury: that therefore the king their maſter hoped from his 
wiſdom and juſtice, that before he concerned himſelf in the 
war, he would weigh the ill conſequences of a protection given 
to rebellious ſubjects, contrary to the law of nations, and the 
moſt ſolemn treaties, particularly by a Homager ; That if he 
was obliged to the duke of Bretagne, on the other hand, he 
had not, doubtleſs, forgot the aid he had received from the 
king of France, when the duke of Bretagne had not only 
abandoned him, but was even going to deliver him to his 
enemy: That this aid was given contrary to the intereſt of 
France, fince it would be better for her, that a tyrant, odiovs 
to all his ſubjects, ſhould reign in England, than ſuch a 
prince as himſelf: That therefore, the king their maſter 
hoped, he would not undertake the defence of the duke of 
Bretagne in ſo ill- grounded a quarrel, but on the contrary, 
aſſiſt his real friend, or, at leaſt, ſtand neuter. 

The embaſſadors avoiding, as a rock, to ſpeak of their 
maſter's defign to conquer Bretagne, the king thought not 
proper to mention it in his anſwer, though it was not difh- 
cult to perceive it through all their diſguiſes. He contented 
himſelf with telling them, that of all perſons he was moſt 
obliged to the king of France, and the duke of Bretagne. 
For which reaſon he was extremely defirous to give them 
both real marks of his gratitude. That therefore he would, 
on the preſent occaſion, diſcharge the duty of a true friend 
by endeavouring amicably to end their differences, and very 
ſpeedily ſend them embaſſadors to offer his mediation. 

Henry was not ſo blind, but he ſaw the king of France's 
intent. But unhappily for Bretagne, he was poſſeſſed with a 
notion, that Charles would never beable to execute his defigns. 
His belief was founded upon the forces of Bretagne, which 
had hitherto ſucceſsfully reſiſted France; upon the natural 


levity of the French, who are eaſily diſcouraged by difficulties; 


upon the troubles the duke of Orleans could raiſe in the king- 
dom, by means of his friends; and upon the diverſion, the 
King of the Romans could make in Flanders. Purſuant to 
this notion, which appeared afterwards to be very wrong, he 
reſolved to become only mediator, without ſending any ef- 
fective ſupplies to the duke of Bretagne. He did not doubt 
that king Charles would conſent to an accommodation, for 
fear of drawing upon him the arms of England. Indeed, it 


was evidently the intereſt of the Engliſh to prevent the ruin 


of Bretagne, and therefore Charles muſt have thought they 
would ule their utmoſt endeavours to oppoſe his defign. Ac- 
cordingly, Henry building upon this foundation, that Bretagne 
could not be ſubdued, if England ſeriouſly eſpouſed her quar- 
rel, and that Charles would not believe him ſo impolitic as to 
ſuffer that duchy to become a province of France, imagined 
he would readily accept of his mediation, and defiſt from his 
enterprize. He hoped to reap from thence two conſiderable 
advantages. Firſt, the reputation of making peace between 


the two princes, to whom he was equally obliged. The 


ſecond was much more important to him. As he was natu- 
rally very covetous, and as the defire of amaſſing riches was 
the chief end of all his projects, he perceived this affair would 


furniſh an occaſion to demand money of the parliament, under- 


colour of aſſiſting Bretagne, and that he might keep the mo- 
ney without employing it *. 

"Purſuant to this ſcheme, he ſent embaſſadors*® to king 
Charles to offer his mediation, and in caſe it was accepted, 
the embaſſadors had orders to make the ſame offer to the 
duke of Bretagne, Charles was then employed in the fiege 
of Nantz, and as he hoped to be ſoon maſter of the place, 
law nothing more atter that, capable of hindering him from 


2 Chriſtopher Urſwick his chaplain, Ibid, 
During 
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entirely conquering Bretagne. So, all his endeavours tended 
only to manage, that the King of England ſhould not aſliſt 
the duke of Bretagne before the taking of Nantz. When 
the embaſſadors offered him the mediation of the king their 
maſter, he anſwered with great diffimulation, he willingly 
conſented that the king of England ſhould a& not only, as 
mediator between him and the duke of Bretagne, but alſo as 
judge, and abſolute umpire of the peace, He was in hopes, 
either the duke of Bretagne would reject the propoſal, or if 
he accepted it, he ſhould poſſibly gain time till the taking of 
Nantz; after which he confidered himſelf as maſter of Bre- 
tagne. | 

The embaſſadors imagining they had ſurmounted the greateſt 


difficulty, repaired to the duke of Bretagne, who was ſhut 


up in Nantz, and made him the ſame offer from their maſter. 


The duke of Orleans told them in the name of that prince, 


that at a time when his countty was invaded, and ready to be 
ſwallowed up by the French, he expected rather an effective 
ſupply from the King of England, than a mediation, which 
muſt be fruitleſs, fince nothing was more eaſy than to pro- 


long the negotiation till Bretagne was loſt: that he intreated 


the king to remember the favours he had received in Bre- 
tagne, and confder of what conſequence it was to England 
to hinder that dukedom from becoming a province of France, 
The embaſſadors returning with this anſwer to king Charles, 
he took occaſion to tell them, that for his part, he was very 
defirous of peace, as plainly appeared by his propoſal, but 
was ſorry to find that the duke of Bretagne, beſet by the 
duke of Orleans, would never conſent, without being forced 
by the continuation of the war, This be artfully inſtilled 


into the embaſſadors, who at their return into England, told 


the king, it was proper to leave the duke of Bretagne in his 
preſent ill circumſtances, that he might be induced of himſelf 
to deſire the rejected mediation. 

Mean-while, the ſiege of Nantz was vigorouſly carried on b. 
Charles, probably, would have at laſt taken the place, had 
not the earl of Dunois been detained in Lower Bretagne by 
contrary winds. Whilſt he was in thoſe parts, the inbabi— 
tants of the country hearing their duke was beſieged in Nantz, 
aſſembled to the number of ſixty thouſand men, with a re— 
ſolution to relieve him. The earl of Dunois percieving them 
in this diſpoſition, put himſelf at their head, and approached 
Nantz, the French not daring to attack the undiſciplined 
multitude. On the contrary, they contracted their quarters 
for their better defence, and ſo left the earl of Dunois 
free to throw ſuccours into the town. Which done, he 
ſaddenly retired, not defiring to fight the French army with 
ſuch troops. This ſo ſeaſonable a relief, obliged the French 
to retire, in deſpair of taking the place, The raifing of the 
ſiege confirmed Henry in his belief, that the conqueſt of Bre— 
tagne was too difficult for France. So, perſiſting ſtill in his 
re ſo ution to flan.ii neuter, he had not even the thought of 
ſending ſuccours to the duke of Bretagne. He pretended 
however, to have his intereſt at heart, but it was only to pro- 
cure a ſubſi from the parliament, which he had ſummoned 
for the gth of November. 
ſame embaſſadors to king Charles and the duke of Bretagne, 


under colour of being perfectly informed of the ſtate of the af- 


fair, in order to lay it before the parliament, though he knew 
beforehand what anfwer they were to bring back. 

About this time Edward lord Woodville, the queen's uncle, 
defired the king's licence to go and ſerve the duke of Bretagne 
with a troop of volunteers, Henry denied his requeſt, not 
thinking proper to aid one of the parties when he was offer- 
ing them his mediation, Neverthelels VV oodville ſailed from 
the Iſle of Wight, [of which he was governor] with four 
hundred men into Bretagne. This aid, though inconſiderable, 
made a great noiſe at the court of France. Charles pub- 


licly complained of it; but as Henry denied that the lord 


Woodville had carried theſe troops to the duke with his con- 
ſent, he was contented with that ſatisfaction. He was very 
careful, at ſuch a juncture, not to quarrel with Henry for fo 
ſmall a matter. 


Before the Engliſh embaſſadors arrived in Bretagne, there 


had been in that country a revolution prejudicial to the king 


of France's affairs. The lords of Bretagne who had treated 
with him, plainly perceiving his intention was to conquer the 


duchy, made their peace with the duke, and obtained a full 


pardon. The marſhai de Kieux, their head, was the laſt to 
comply. He would firft be thoroughly convinced of the 


French king's defigns, which yet he only ſuſpected. For that 
purpoſe, after privately treating with the duke of Orleans, 


d During this ſiege king Charles, the better to maintain his diſſimulation, 
ſent Bernard lord D*Aubigney to king Heniy, carneſtly deſiring him to make 
an end in ſome manner or other of this war and controverſy between him and 


the duke of Bietagne, Accordingly, Ilenry diſpatched the abbet of Abing- 
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Mean while he ſent again the 
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he ſent a meſſenger to the king to tell him, that the duke of | 


Orleans offered to quit Bretagne with all his followers, and 
therefore, ſince the French troops had entered Bretagne, only 
to expel that prince, he moſt humbly beſought him to recal 
them, purſuant to his treaty with the barons. Anp of 
Beaujeu, who was haughty and proud, imagining there was 
no need of any farther ceremony, told the meſſenger, the 
king had gone too far to recede, and would fre the end of 
the affair. This anſwer obliged the marſhal to follow the 


example of the reſt of the barons, and be reconciled to the- 


duke, who gave him the command of his army. 

Though Charles had raiſed the ſiege of Nantz, he con- 
tinued his conqueſts elſewhere. Soon after, his troops took 
the town of Dol by ſtorm; whereupon the duke not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe in Nantz, thought fit to retire to Rennes. 
He ſaw himſelf extremely preſſed, and yet did not hear that 
preparations were any where making for his relief. In this 
extremity, he was perſuaded by the prince of Orange, to 
promiſe Ann his eldelt daughter to the king of the Romans, 
though he had already promiſed her to the lord d' Albret. The 
prince „f Orange made him believe that Maximilian, finding 
himfeif concerned to defend Bretagne, would not fail to come 
to his alullance with a powerful army. But at this very time, 
the revolt of the Gantios ditabled that prince to do any thing 
tor Bretagne, | | | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, Henry's embaſſadors in Bretagne 
ha frequent occaſions to be convinced that Charles was only 
amuſing the king their maſter, and intended to conquer that 
duchy. Henry knew it ſtill better than they but was willing 
their report ſhould ſerve for foundation to demand a ſubſidy 
for the defence of Bretagne, though he {till believed the affair 
might be adjuſted without drawing the ſword. His ſole aim 
was to make the parliament apprehenſive of the loſs of Bre- 
tagne, that they might more readily ſupply him with money, 
which he intended to put entirely into his coffers, 

The parliament met the gth of November, juſt after the 
return of the embaſſadors. Care had been taken to divulge 
the report they. had brought to the king, in order to prepare 
the commons to make a powerful effort in the defence of 
Bretagne. The archbiſhop of Canterbury ©, as lord chancel- 
lor, opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech to both houſes, to this 
effect: | | 

© That the king thanked his parliament for the acts paſſed 
in his favour at their laſt meeting; That he was fo well 
ſatisfied of their affection, that he had made it a rule to 
himſelf to communicate to ſo good ſubjects all affairs, as 
well foreign as domeſtic, that might happen, and thar one 
now occurred, concerning which he defired to have their 
advice. | 5 | 

„That the king of France (as no doubt they had heard) 
was making fierce war upon the duke of Bretagne: That 
he alledged for reaſon the protection given by the duke of 
Bretagne to the duke of Orleans; but others gueſſed a very 
different motive: That both parties had apylied to the 
king, one to pray him to ſtand neuter, the other to defire a 
powerful aid; That the king having offered his mediation, 
found the French king ready to treat, but without diſcon- 


tinuing the war: That the duke on the contrary, though 


he was very defirous of peace, and moſt wanted it, was 
averſe to a negoriation, not upon confidence of his own 
ſtrength, but upon diſtruſt of the French court's fincerity : 
that after ſundry embaſſies tending to an amicable determi- 
nation of this affair, the king had deſiſted from his media- 
tion, becauſe he could neither remove the duke of Bretagne's 
diſtruſt, nor perſuace the king of France to ceaſe hoſtilities 
during the treaty : that this being the ſtate of the caſe, he 
defired their advice, whether he ſhould ſend ſuccours to the 


duke of Bretagne, and enter into a defenſive league with him 


againſt France.“ | 
After thus ſtating the queſtion, he alledged ſeveral argu- 
ments pro and con, his aim being, under colour of leavin 


the parliament free to determine what they ſhould judge 


proper to make them ſenſible of the neceſſity of aiding Bre- 
This neceſſity was in effect ſo evident, that there was 


tagne. 
1 but of a very moderate knowledge of the intereſts of 
the ſtate to ſee of what conſequence it was to England to pre- 
vent the conqueſt of Bretagne. However, it is worth noting, 
that the king knowing how much it concerned the Engliſh to 
defend Bretagne, alledged theſe reaſons by the mouth of his 
chancellor, only to obtain a ſubſidy, without intending how- 
ever, to employ it in ſupport of the oppreſſed prince. This 
will plainly appear in his waole future conduct, The par- 


don, Sir Richard Edgecombe, and Chriſtopher Urte ick to France, Hall, 


fol. 13. Bacon, p. 590. Hollingih, p. 1432» 
Dr. John Morton. 
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« liament, according to the king's expectation, failed not to 
adviſe him to undertake the detence of the duke of Bre- 
tagne, and granted him for that purpoſe as large a ſublidy as 
had ever been given to any former king d on account of a fo- 
reign war?. 

As ſoon as the. parliament broke up, Henry reſumed the 
way of negotiation with Charles, ſtill fancy ing that the ter- 
ror of his arms would lead that prince to an agreement. 
'The only means however to ſave Bretagne was to ſend thither 
a firovg aid, and declare war with France, according to the 
parliament's intention. But Henry had laid another plan, 
tounded wholly upon his extreme defire that the affair might 
be decided, without his being forced to expend the money 
lately received, He was content therefore with ſending em- 
baffadors to king Charles to notify to him the parliament's 
reſolution. Burt withal, as if he was afraid of going too far, 
he declared that the war on the part of England ſhould be only 
defenfive, and ſolely with reſpect to Bretagne. - 

The court of France cafily perceived by theſe proceedings, 
that the king of England had no great defire vigorouſly to 
puſh the affair, ſince when he ſhould have been preparing 
for war, he contented himſelf with ſending embaſſies. So, 
Charles told the embaſſadors, that he was always ready to 
accept of the king of England for arbiter of the differences 
between him and the duke of Bretagne; but did not intend 
to ſuffer aimſelf to be amuſed with a treaty, which would 
only ſerve to give the duke time and opportunity to reſtore 
his affairs, That he ſhould be always willing to treat, pro- 
vided it was not meant to require a truce deſtructive of his 
intereſts. | | 

[1488] The winter procured the duke of Bretagne a ceſla- 
tion of arms, which all the inſtances of the king of England 
had not been able to obtain, as it obliged the king of France 
to put his troops into quarters, and return to Paris, More- 
over in March, this year, the marſhal de Riux retook Vannes 
and Dinant, and garriſoned Ancennis and Chateaubriant. 
On the other hand, the lord D' Albret's two troops of men at 
arms deſerted the French ſervice, and joined the duke's army. 
But this little turn of fortune was of no long continuance. 
In April the king took the field again, and having retaken 
Ancennis and Chateaubriant, razed them to the ground. After 
that, he marched to Fougeres, and beſieged at once that place 
and St. Aubin du Cormier, Fs 

Mean time, the lord D'Albret having accepted the propoſal 
made him in the beginning of the war, came into Bretange 
to ſerve the duke with a thouſand horſe. Upon his arrival, 
he preſſed the duke to perform his promiſe concerning the 
marriage. 'The duke, who had privately promiſed his davgh- 
ter to Maximilian, being greatly embarrafled, put the young 
princels upon declaring, ſhe would never eſpouſe the lord 
D'Albret, though ſhe was not then above eleven years old. 
This oppoſition gave the duke a pretence to elude D'Albret's 
purſuits, till the princeſs's obſtinacy could be conquered. 

iecan while, the unfortunate duke finding himſelf little 
able to reſiſt the French, and receiving aſſiſtance neither from 
Maximilian nor the king of England, ſent the earl of Dunois 
to Charles to ſue for peace. Coarles did not think fit to re— 
turn a poſitive anſwer. He was willing firſt to ſee the ſucceſs 
of his two ſieges. On the other hand, he was in treaty with 
Henry for a truce which he expected ſhortly to conclude; and 
that was to determine him, either to refuſe peace to the duke, 
or enter into treaty with him. So, Keeping the carl of Du- 
nois ſtill at court, under divers pretences, he put him off from 
day to day, till he had received certain advice from England. 
Shortly after he heard that Henry had ſigned at Windſor 
a truce, to commence the 14th of July this year, and to 
end the 17th of January, 1490. Thus having nothing to 
tear from England, he wholly applied himſelf to continue 
his conqueſts. - | 

Moſt certainly Henry, in leaving the duke of Bretange to 

the mercy of his enemy, acted directly contrary to the par- 


« Polydore Virgil {ays, it was a poll-tax “ Tributo in ſingula capita 
impoſito“— But, according to Stow, every man was taxed to pay the tenth 
penny of all lands and goods, p. 473. See alto Hall, fol. 16. Hollingſhead, 
p. 1434. In the firſt parliament of this king, the taxes granted were as 
follows: 1. Tonnage, which was three ſhillings on every tun of wine, of 
denizens; and 1:x flullings of aliens. 2. Poundage, that is, one ſhilling in 
the pound of all merchandizes imported or exported; except tin, for which 
aliens were to pay two ſhillings. 3. The ſubſidy of wool and woolfells, 
which was thiftx-threc flillings and four-pence of denizens, and of aliens 
three pounds fix flulſings and eight-pence, for every fack of wool, and for two 
hundred and and forty wonlfells. And tor every laſt of hides, denizens were 
to pay three pounds fix ſhillings and eight-pence ; and aliens, three pounds 
thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, Rymer's Feed, tom. VII. p. 335. The 
clergy granted then the king a tenth, Ibid, p. 323. 

© In this parliament, the authority of the Star-chamber, which before ſub- 
ſiſted by the ancient common Jaws of the realm, was confirmed in certain cafes 
by act of partiament. This court con ſted of counſellors, peci's, prelates, and 
chief judges, I: 169% cognizance of ji, frauds, advances towards heinous 
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liament's intention, which had granted him a ſubſidy for the 
aſſiſtancce of that prince. The truce made without any ne- 
ceſſity, when the duke of Bretagne was moſt prefled, plainly 
ſhews, he ſuffered himſelf to be blinded by the court of France, 
or rather by the defire of keeping the money granted by the 
parliament for the aid of Bretagne. The duke's occaſion for 


a powerful affiſtance could not be more preſſing. Charles was 


in the heart of his country at the head of a ſtrong army, tak- 
ing his towns one after another, and he not able to make 
any reſiſtance, At the ſame time Henry was concluding with 


France a truce which tied up his hands, and afforded king 


Charles time and facility to conquer Bretagne. Wherefore 
his hiſtorian, prepoſſeſſed no doubt in his favour, and not 
imagining, he had thus cauſeleſsly forſaken the poor duke in 
his diſtreſs, mentions not this truce made with France at ſo 
unſeaſonable a time. Moreover he makes the ſuccours ſent 
by Henry into Bretagne, to arrive there the beginning of Au— 
guſt this year, whereas it is very certain they came not till 
March ſeven months after. Theſe affected delays, which 
ſurpriſed all the world, proceeded wholly from the King's 


wrong notion of the war, and his defire to end it, without 


being obliged to uſe the money given by parliament. 

Mean time, the duke of Bretagne, the duke of Orleans, 
the prince of Orange, and the, marſhal de Rieux, were in the 
utmoſt confuſion. The king of the Romans, the king of 
England, the duke of Lorrain, had ſeemed to eſpouſe their 
quarrel, but it did not appear that any of them were preparing 
to aſſiſt him. In this extremity a council was held to con- 
ſider what courſe was to be taken. Moſt were for marching 
to the relief of Fougeres, and joining battle rather than ſuffer 
that place to be loſt. The marſhal de Rieux oppoſed in vain 
this dangerous advice, by repreſenting that the loſs of a battle 
would intallibly be attended with the ruin of Bretagne. That 
it would be much wiſer to delay the time till the neighbour— 


ing princes ſhould ſee their own intereſt, ſince it could not 


but be extremely prejudicial to them to ſuffer Bretagne to be 
ſwallowed up by France, To this it was replied, that pro- 
bably Bretagne would be loſt before any ſuccours arrived, and 
therefore the only way to ſave it was a victory. The duke 
of Bretagne's underſtanding was ſo impaired, that he was 
little able to judge ſoundly of an affair of ſuch conſequence. 
So, ſuffering himſelf to be governed by the counſels of the 
duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange his nephew, he re- 
ſolved to march to the relief of Fougeres. But upon his ap- 
proach, he found the town had already capitulated. Then he 
determined to relieve St. Aubin du Cormier, but the governor, 
for want of proviſions and ammunition, had ſurrendered a 
few days before. | | 
Whilſt the duke of Bretagne was marching to St. Aubin, all 
the forces of France joined in one body, under the command 
of Lewis de Trimouille, for fear the duke had intended to re- 
take that place. Ina few. days, the two armies were ſo near 
one another, that it was not poſſible to part without a battle. 
Whilſt they were preparing on both fides, a rumour being 
ſpread among the Bretons, that the duke of Orleans and the 
prince of Orange were going to betray them, they were upon 
the point of diſbanding. But the two princes removed their 
fears, by going amongſt them to charge on foot. The bat- 
tle was fought the 28th of July, with fatal ſucceſs to the 
duke of Bretagne, who was defeated with the loſs of his beſt 
troops, The duke of Orleans and the prince of Orange being 
taken priſoner, the king commanded the firſt to be confined 


in the Tower of Bourges, but ſet the other at liberty. The 


four hundred Engliſh brought over by the lord Woodville, 
were almoſt all flain with their leader f. As the Engliſh were 
then diſtinguiſhed by a red croſs, twelve hundred 5 Bretons 
were joined to them with the ſame badge, to make the French 
believe, that freſh ſuccours were arrived from England. Per- 
haps, this gave occaſion to ſome io affirm, that king Henry 
had already ſent a freſh body of troops to the duke of Bre- 
tagne. The lord Verulam, who wrote the hiſtory of this reign, 


or capital crimes not actually committed. The other remarkable ſtatutes 
now. enacted were theſe; 1. That if any of the king's ſervants, under 
the degree of a lord, did conſpire the death of the king, or any of the king's 
council, or lord of the realm, as the lord ſteward, treaſurer or comptroller, 
it ſhould be felony. This law was thought to be procured by the 
lord chancellor, who being a ſtern and haughty man, and finding he had 
lome moi tal enemies in court, provided for his own ſafety. 2. The taking 
and carrying away women, having lands and goods (except female wards 
and bond. ſlaves) forcibly and againſt their wills, and the abetting of it was 
made felony, 3. It was otdained, that clerks convict ſhould be burned in 
the hand. 4. That the ſheriff ſnould certify the names of all his priſoners at 
gavl-delivery, 5. That all deeds of gift made to defraud creditors ſhall be 
void. 6. That coſts ſhall be awarded to the plaintiff, where the defendanr 
ſueth a writ of error before execution had, See Statut. 3 Henry VII. and 
Bacon, p. 594. - 

' Beſides them, there were fix thouſaud Bretons ſlain ; and twelye hundred 
of the French. Hall, fol. 15. Hollingſh. p. 1433. 

Hall ſays, ſeventeen hundred, fol, 1 5, f 
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in England, the money granted by parliament. 


\ 


does not ſay this, but aſſures us, that eight thouſand Evgliſh 
arrived within a few days, and offered the French battle, who 
did not think proper to accept it. Polydore Virgil and ſeveral 


others ſay the ſame thing. But herein they are miſtaken. 


Henry had not yet made any treaty with the duke of Bre- 
tagne, and it was not till after the duke's death, and in 
March the next year, that he ſent, as will be ſeen, fix thou- 
ſand men to the ducheſs his daughter. | 

In a few days after the battle of St. Aubin, Lewis de la 
Trimouille ordered the city of Rennes, capital of Bretagne, 
to be ſummoned, but the inhabitants continued firm in their 
allegiance to their ſovereign. | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Bretagne, Henry was levying 

| That was a 
principal affair which he haſtened extremely, on pretence of 
the duke of Bretagne's preſſing occaſion for a ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
ance. All the counties, except Yorkſhire, and the biſhopric 
of Durham, readily paid the tax impoſed by the parliament. 

But in theſe parts, where the friends of the houſe of York, 

were very numerous, it was not collected with the ſame eaſe. 

Some factious perſons ſtirring up the people, the commil- 

ſioners for gathering the ſubſidy met with ſo much oppoſition 

that they were obliged to make application to the carl of Nor- 
thumberland ®, who immediately gave the court notice [and 
defired the king's direction.] The king anſwered, he would 
not have one penny abated of the money granted by parlia- 
ment, both by reaſon of the urgent occaſion, and becauſe 
other counties might be encouraged to defire the like mitiga- 
tion. Upon this anſwer, the earl of Northumberland, aſ- 
ſerabled the principal juſtices and freeholders of the county, 
and in very imperious terms declared to them the king's inten- 
tion. The rough manner in which he ſpoke to them, with- 
out ſhewing any regard for perſons who were but too much 
incenſed, gave them reaſon to think, he himſelf adviſed the 
king to fuch an anſwer, This being rumoured in York, the 


mob roſe and ailaulting the earl's houſe, forced it open, and 


murdered him with ſeveral of his ſervants. But the muti- 
neers did not reſt there. Preſently after, being inflamed by 
one John a Chamber, an incendiary, they ſet Sir John Egre— 
mond at their head, and publicly declared they, were march- 
ing to London to give the king battle. | 

Henry being informed of the inſurrection, ſent into the 
north a body of troops under the command of the earl of 
Surrey i, whom he had releaſed out of the Tower, and re 
ceived into favour, preparing to follow him in perſon with 
more conſiderable forces. But whilſt he was on his way, he 
heard that Surrey had beaten and diſperſed the rebels, and 
John a Chamber was taken priſoner. As for Egremond, he 
had the good fortune to eſcape and retire into Flanders to the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, whoſe palace was a ſanctuary to all the 
king's enemies. Though this affair was ended, Henry, how- 
ever, purſued his journey to York, where he ordered John a 
Chamber to be hanged on a gibbet raiſed in the midſt of a 
ſquare gallows, on which twelve of his accomplices were 
hang<d round about him. After that, he returned to Lon- 
don, l-aving the earl of Surrey preſident of the north, and 
Sir Richard Tunſtall his principal commiſſioner to levy the 


ſubſidy, of which he would not remit a farthing. 


Mean time the news of the battle of St. Aubin being 
brought to the king, he ſeemed reſolved to fend a powerful 
aid to the duke of Bretagne. But it was ſtill in hopes that 
the terror of his arms would oblige king Charles to conſent 
to a peace. 'This artifice was not, however, capable of- de- 
ceiving the court of France, which plainly ſaw through all 
his deſigns. | | 

The lots of a battle had reduced the duke of Bretagne to a 
ſtate worthy of pity. He could no longer ſupport himſelf 
with his own forces alone, and ſaw no preparations for his 
defence, either in Flanders or England. Henry had put him 
in hopes of aſſiſtance, but was not in haſte to ſend him any. 
As for Maximilian, inſtead of being able to aſſiſt his future 
father-in-law, he was himſelf detained priſoner in a ſedition 


againſt him at Bruges, where ſeveral of his officers were killed. 


His captivity laſted from the beginning of January to the 
1 5th of May, and his releaſe was then owing to the emperor 
Frederick his father, who had marched into the Low-Coun- 
tries at the head of an army to his relief. So, inſtead of 
thinking to aſſiſt Bretzgne, he was himſelf ſeeking on all ſides 
for foreign {uccours againſt the Flemings, To that end, for- 
getting his engagements with the duke of Bretagne, he ſent 
this very year to the king and queen of Spain, to demand in 
marriage Iſabella their eldeſt daughter, and at the fame time 
Jane their ſecond daughter for his ſon Philip. The firſt of 
theſe demands could not be granted, Iſabella being already 


Henry Percy, chief ruler of the north parts. Hall, fol, 16. 
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_ eldeſt daughter, about twelve years old, ſucceeded him. 
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promiſed to the Prince of portugal. But the other was effected 


in time. At laſt in September, Philip de Cleves lord of Ro- 


venſtein, heading the Gantios and ſurpriſing the city of Bruſ- 


ſels, Maximilian retired into Germany, leaving in the Low- 
Countries, Albret duke of Saxony to command in his place, 
in the name of the archduke his ſon. 

There was therefore no appearance of aid for the duke of 


Bretagne, either from England or the Low-Countries, or in 


mort from any other place. In this diſtreſs, the unfortunate 
duke humbly ſued to the king of France for peace, who very 
readily complied with his requeſt, not from a motive of ge- 
nerofity, but to put it entirely out of his power to defend 
himſelf, by cauſing him to loſe the affiſtance of the King of 
England, whoſe intereſt it was to ſupport him. Though 
Henry had agreed to a truce with France, which was not to 
expire till January 1490, Charles was afraid however he would 
change his mind, and afſiſt the duke his ally with all his forces 
next campaign. In order therefore to divert him from this 
thought, he very willingly concluded a peace with the duke 
of Bretagne, intending to keep it no farther than was con- 
ſiſtent with his intereſts. For in his whole conduct, with 
regard to Bretagne, he did not feem more ſcrupulous than his 
father king Lewis XI. was in all his, negotiations. 

The diſcuſfion of Charles's pretenſions upon Bretagne, de— 
layed for ſome time the concluſion of the peace which was 
negotiating at Verger, a ſeat belonging to the marſhal de 
Rieux, where the king then was. Charles pretending, that 
after the deceaſe of the duke of Bretagne the guardianſhip 
of his daughters belonged to him as ſovereign lord of the 


duchy, this pretenfion was diſputed by the Bretons, who 


athrmed the dukes of Bretagne had never done liege-homage 
to the kings of France, and conſequently they had no right 
to claim the guardianſhip in queſtion. It was no favourable 
zj uncture to decide, in favour of the Bretons, that fo long and 
as yet undetermined diſpute. But this pretenſion of Charles 
was a trifle, in compariſon of another, of much greater con- 
ſequence. He maintained that the duchy itſelf belonged to 
him, by virtue of a certain grant to king Lewis XI. from 
the lady de la Broſſe, heireſs of the houſe of Blois, who had 
formerly diſputed Bretagne with the anceſtor of Francis II. 
This was renewing an old quarrel, which had been ended hy 
ſeveral treaties, and particularly by that of Guerande, whereby 
the houſe of Blois relinquiſhed all claim. However, Charles 
inſiſted not obſtinately upon theſe two articles, contenting 
himſelf with having intimated his pretenſions, in order to pro— 
ſecute them in time and place. So, the treaty was concluded 
about the end of Auguſt, importing that Charles ſhould re- 
main with the places he had conquered, and withdraw his 
forces out of the reſt of Bretagne. But he did not intend to 
obſerve this laſt article. 
Coyron, where he then was, and therefore it is called by the 
Bretons, the treaty of Coyron, and by the French, the treaty 
of Verger, or Vergy. 

A few days after, namely, on the gth of September, died 
Francis II. duke of Bretagne, in a very advanced age, and 
with bis underſtanding ſo impaired, that for ſome years paſt, 
he had been uncapable of governing the ſtate. Ann his 
The 
duke her father had appointed her for guardian, the marſhal 
de Rieux, who was to be aſſiſted by the earl of Cominge. But 


Philip de Montauban chancellor of Bretagne found means to - 


carry away the young ducheſs to Guerande, where under 
colour of giving her advice, he made her ſpeak as he pleaſed. 
This occafioned, between the marſhal and the chancellor, a 


quarrel, which proved very prejudicial to the duchels, and 


to all the Bretons in general. | | 
Henry hearing of the duke of Bretagne's deceaſe, openly 
declared, that he conſidered the intereſt of the young orphan 
ducheſs as his own, and ſeemed to prepare in earneſt to affiit 
her. But as he knew likewiſe that a few days before the 
duke's death, a proviſional treary had been concluted till 
all the king of France's pretenſions were ſettled, he did not 
queſtion that the affair would be ended by way of negoti- 
ation. The buſineſs was only to hinder king Charles from 
taking advantage of the conſternation of the Bretons. This 
he . imagined would be effected, by openly proclaiming his 
concern for the ducheſs's affairs. He ill believed, Charles 
feared him, and rather than break with him, would reitgn 
much of his pretenfions. So, his aim was to become arbiter 
of the difference, and avoid a war which would- have forced 
him to empty his coffers, | 
For this purpoſe it was that he ſent embaſſadors to the 
king of the Romans, to the archduke his ſon, and to the 
kings of Spain and Portugal, to make the king of France 


i Thomas Howard. 
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The duke ratified the treaty at 
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believe, he was labouring to form a league againſt him. He X. The fix thouſand men ſhall be embarked at Portſ— 


ſent allo an embaſſy to Charles himſelf *, to preſs him to end 
entirely the affair of Bretagne by a treaty, At the ſame 
time, he ſent Edgecombe and Ainſeworth to offer his aſſiſtance 
to the ducheſs, and empowered them to promiſe in his name, 
to find her ſuch a number of troops, upon ſufficient ſecurity 
for the re-payment of the charges. We ſhall ſee under the 
next year, to what all the embaſhes tended, But before we 

roceed, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention the revolution 
in Scotland. 

The affair of Bretagne ſo employed the kings of France and 
England, that James III. could obtain no aſſiſtance from 
either, againſt the lords who had the prince his ſon at their 
head. The mal-contents would have been very glad to de- 
cide the quarrel by a battle. But the king ſtill kept in the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, where it was not poſſible to force him. 
Though Charles and Henry had promiſed him aid, they were 
not very deſirous to eſpouſe his quarrel. Mean-while he was 
ſtill in hopes, and therefore kept cloſe, expecting the per- 
formance of their piomile, 

Whilſt his affairs were in this fituation, he was adviſed to 
quit the caſtle of Edinburgh for Sterling as the more conve- 
nient place, and there expe& the foreign ſuccours. James 
taxing this advice, began his march with his few troops, and 
immediately the lords followed him. He was however far 
enough before them to be ſecure, if the governor of Ster- 
ling, bribed by his enemics, had not refuſed him admittance. 
So, not knowing where to go, he reſolved to return to Edin- 
burgh; but meeting the army of the mal- contents, was forced 
to fight, though much inferior in number of troops. He 
was killed in the battle, which was fought in the month of 
June. Aſter his death, James IV. his eldeſt ſon, about fit- 
Teen years od, was proclaimed in his room by the lords who 
had placed him at their head. But all the Scots were not ſa- 
tised with this change. There were many that refuſed to 
own the young prince, whom they taxed with being the mur- 
derer of his father, and gave him great diſturbance for ſome 
time. In July the new king ſent embaſladors to Henry, to 
notify his acceſſion to the crown l. | 

{ 1:89] On the 10th of February, this year, the embaſla- 
dors {-nt into Bretagne concluded a treaty with the ducheſs, of 
which the principal article was, that the king engaged to ſend 
into Bretagne an aid of fix thouſand men. To conſider this 
alone one would be apt to imagine Henry acted only upon a 
principle of generofity, or at leaſt for the intereſt of his king- 


mouth about the middle of this inſtant February, or at far- 
theſt by the end of the ſaid month, upon veſlels provided by 
the ducheſs. 

XI. The ducheſs engages to repay the king all his ex- 
pences for the tranſportation of the troops, both out and 
home, and for their maintenance whilſt in her ſervice, as 
alſo for the defence of the cautionary towns hereafter men- 
tioned. RET 

XII. The reimburſement ſhall be made in England. 

XIII. It may be made at ſeveral payments; the caution- 
ary towns remaining in the king's hands till the whole is 

aid. 
XIV. Immediately after the arrival of the ſix thouſand 
men in Bretagne, the ducheſs ſhall deliver any two of the 
following places the king ſhall chuſe, Tonclaromneau, Hen- 
nebond, Averoy, Vannes, Guerande, with all their reve- 


nues, to be kept till the king is fully repaid, without any 


deduction, and then only he ſhall be obliged to reſtore 
them. | | 

XV. If the king carries war into France upon his own 
account, and the ducheſs find him ſuccours, her expences 
ſhall be deducted out of what ſhe ſhall owe the king. In 
like manner, if the king aid the ducheſs in an offenſive 
war with France, ſhe ſhall repay his charges upon that oc- 
caſion. 

XVI. If any of the places now poſſeſſed by the king of 
France be retaken, the king ſhall have liberty to chuſe one 
or two of thoſe places, in the room of one or two of thoſe 
which ſhall then be in his hands. Upon condition, how- 
ever, that he chuſe not Breſt and Tonclaromneau at the ſame 
time. 

XVII. Two commiſſioners ſhall be appointed on each 
ſide, to ſettle the king's expences for the aſſiſtance of Bre- 
tagne. | 

XVIII. The ducheſs ſhall ſwear before the Engliſh em- 
baſſadors, that ſhe will not demand again the cautionary 
towns till the whole debt be paid. The marſhal of Bre- 
tagne with three or four of the principal lords ſhall take the 
ſame oath. | | 

XIX. Before the cautionary towns ſhall be delivered to the 
king, they ſhall be furniſhed with a ſufficient quantity of ar- 
tillery, and a fortnight's proviſions. 

5 The fairs and markets ſhall be kept there as 
uſual. 


He 


dom. But he had no ſuch thought: his ſole aim was firſt XXI. As ſoon as part of the king's troops ſhall arrive in a 
to hinder Bretagne from being over- run by a ſudden invaſion any port of Bretagne, the ducheſs ſhall ſend to the ſhips t 
of the French, in order to give room for a treaty; in the next fixteen hoſtages; namely,—or at leaſt four of them to be i 
place, to draw a pecuniary advantage from the ſuccours ſent detained till the cautionary towns are delivered. t 
the ducheſs, the expences whereof he was willing to advance, XXII. The ducheſs, the marſhal, and three or four of t 
in order to be afterwards repaid with uſury. As the treaty the principal lords, ſhall ſwear upon the holy Goſpels, that 5 
manifeſtly ſhews his intereſted views in this affair, it will not ſhe will nor make a contract of matriage with any perſon 8 
be improper to infert the ſubſtance of each article; which, whatever, without the king's conſent. | * 
dded to what will be ſaid hereafter, will ſerve in great mca- XXIII. She ſhall make no alliance, nor hold intelligence p 
ſure to give a jult idea of this prince's character. with any prince, except the king of the Romans and the L 
I. The ancient treaties between England and Bretagne king of Spain, nor even with theſe without the king's con— h 
ſhall be obſerved. ſent m. ; | | h 
II. There ſhall be a conftant friendſhip and alliance between XXIV. She ſhall conclude neither peace nor truce for a- 1 
the King ot England and the duchels of Bretagne. | bove two months, nor even make a truce for that time, W 
III. They ſhall mutually affilt one another in caſe either is without including the king. | 3 E. 
attacked. N | XXV. The king promiſes the ſame thing on his part. od 
IV. It the King ſhall carry war into France for the reco- XXVI. The treaty of commerce between England and ti 
very of Guienne and Normandy, the ducheſs ſhall find him Bretagne of the 22d of July, 1486, ſhall be renewed. 8 
troops according to her power. XXVII. The king and the ducheſs ſhall give mutual ſe- 8 
V. The king ſhall allo aid the ducheſs, if ſhe carries the curity for the obſervance of the treaty of commerce. , 
war into France for the recovery of her right, without pre- XXVIII. Engliſh money ſhall paſs in Bretagne after this 1 
zudice however to the truce concluded between England and manner, —the king ſhall be obliged to receive the ſame mo— th 
trance, which is not to expire till the 17th of January, ney in payment. | | 
1490. | | It is eaſy to perceive that in making this treaty Henry had we 
VI. Neither of the two parties ſhall admit into his domi- three different views. Firſt, to prevent Charles VIII. from im 
nions the tebellious ſubjects of the other. becoming maſter of Bretagne, whilſt the ducheſs was fo little In 
VII. The king fhall {end the ducheſs at his own charge an able to reſiſt him. If Charles ſhould have finiſhed the con- on 
aid of fix th, men, upon condition that a ſufficient num queſt of Bretagne next campaign, as was very eaſy, Henry 6g 
ber of 1:5: troops be allotted to guard the cautionary towns would have been blamed by all Europe; particularly he . 
hereafter mentioned, which ſhall be delivered to the king. would have been inexcuſable to the parliament, who had 3 
But the number ſhall not exceed five hundred. | granted him a very conſiderable ſubſidy for the defence of M. 
VIII. These fix thouſand men ſhall ſerve the ducheſs at that duchy. His ſecond view was to frighten the king of _ 
the king's expcnce till the firſt of November. France, by the ſending of Engliſh troops, into a compliance to o 
IX. lumediately after that day the ducheſs ſhall find end the affair by way of negotiation, This is manifeſt from 0 
ſhips with all necetlaries, to tranſport the troops into Eng- his lending the fix thouſand men for eight months only, and clan 
land, 5 that top when they were of no ſervice but to prevent the court _ 
os nous, os. eee Urſewyke; Thomas Warde, and Fœdera, tom. xii. p. 345, 346. Commiſſioners had been appointed, in the Ol 
PR. 5 ei . Xu. p. 347» former part of the year, to treat of a peace or a prolongation of the truce | 
Ani! at the fame time, the truce concluded between the two crowns in between both kingdoms, Ibid. p. 334, 339, 340, 343. | th 
1480, was raciſied and confirmed by Henry, on the 26th of July, Rymer's " Unleſs he is expreſly included in the laid alliances; Rymer's Fazd, lay 
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de repaid. 


of France from violating the treaty of Vergy then in force. 
—— His third and chief aim was, to ſecure the reimburſement 


of what he was going to advance for the maintenance of the 


ſix thouſand men for eight months. He had already project- 
ed the keeping for his own uſe the ſubſidy granted by parlia- 
ment for the defence of Bretagne, in the expectation of de- 
ciding the affair by his mediation. Mean while, he ſaw 
that the young princeſs, in her circumſtances, could not refiſt 
the king of France, if he thought of purſuing his conqueſts. 
So, to oblige king Charles to enter into treaty, it was neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew him the ducheſs would not want protectors, if 
he pretended to continue to uſe the way of arms. He could 
not help therefore advancing the money, ſince the ducheſs 
was not able todo it. But withal he took ſo great care not to 


| Joſe his money, that it is viſible from the treaty his principal 


aim was the repayment of his expences. There are two farther 
remarks to be made upon his conduct: firſt, it is probable he 
would lend his troops but for eight months, leſt the ſum 
ſhould mount too high, and conſequently become difficult to 
Secondly, he was willing not only to ſecure the 
principal, but to receive it alſo with intereſt, For after re. 
ceiving places in mortgage for his ſecurity, he left the ſum 
undetermined, in order to have it ſettled by commiſſioners : he 
knew that when he had the towns in his hands, Anne would 
one day he forced to ſubmit to what he ſhould preſcribe, 
and it would be in his power to mount the charges of levying 
and maintaining his troops as high as he pleaſed, What I 
am ſaying is not a bare conjecture, ſince we ſhall find in the 
ſequel that he raiſed this expence to an exorbitant ſum, Thus 
Anne was ſo bound by the treaty, that this aid was no leſs 


expenſive to her than the French army itſelf, which remain- 


ed quiet without any attempt, though it ſtill continued in the 
country. Charles had fully defigned to take advantege of the 
conſternation of the Bretons after the death of their duke: 


but in a council held upon that occaſion, the chancellor de 


Rochefort was utterly againſt it, from motives of honour and 
equity. His opinion made the deeper impreſſion upon the 
king, as he ſtill feared that though the king of England acted 
but faintly, he would alter his mind: beſides, Henry's em- 
baſſies at Spain, to the king of the Romans, and to the arch- 
duke, gave the court of France ſome uneaſineſs: as they were 
afraid of a league, which would have obſtructed the execu- 
tion of a grand project already formed, and which will be 
mentioned hereafter, 

V hilit the treaty was negotiating at Redon, the ducheſs's 
affeirs were in a deplorable ſtate. She not only ſaw a French 
army in the heart of her country, and in poſſeſſion of ſeverz! 
towns, but moreover was deſtitute of men and money. What 
was ſtill more grievous in ſuch a juncture, was the diſſen— 
tion among the principal lords. The marſhal de Ricux pre- 
tended to govern her as her guardian: bur Philip de Mont- 
auban, her chancellor, had ſuch an aſcendant over her, that he 
cauſed her to conſider the marſhal as her enemy, ſo that ſhe 
abſolutely refuſed to be under his guard;anſhip. Montauban's 
pretence to exaſperate her was, that the marſhal would marry 
her to the lord d'Albret: but the chancellor repreſented to 
her that the marſhal intended to ruin her, by giving her a 
buibind unable to protect ber: he even inſinuated that the 
marthal was bribed by the king of France, whoſe intereſt it 
was to marry her to a lord not ſupported by any prince in 
Europe. Perhaps the chancellor was himlelt gained in favour 
ot the king of the Romans. Be this as it will, their diflen- 
tion was carried fo far, that the marſhal de Reux cauſed the 
gates of Naniz to be ſhut upon the ducheſs, and even 
threatened to beſiege her in Rennes. Ir is not therefore ſur— 
priſing that Montauban, who managed the duchets's affairs, 
ſhould agree to the treaty of Redon, fince, by the arrival of 
the Engl:th forces, his party would be greatly ſtrengthened, 

The Englith ſuccours at laſt arrived in March, which, 
with Henry's embaſſies to ſeveral courts, made Eng Charles 
imagine he intended to act vigorouſly in defence of Bretagne n. 
In that belief, finding he could not execute his defigns by 
open force, without entering into a war with the Engliſh, 
and drawing perhaps other enemies upon himſelf, he thought 
ſome other courfe ſhould be taken, There was on foot a 
treaty of peace between him and Maximilian, and between 
Maximilian and the Gantios, by the mediation of the German 
princes aſſlembled at Francfort. As this treaty was in a fair 


» He ſent thither a reinforcement ſome time after, as appears by his pro- 
clamation, dated Auguſt 16, 1489. Rymer's Fœd. tom. Xii. p. 377. 

o Theie was a parliament held in the beginning of the year 1490, which 
met at Weſtminſtei, Januzry 13, wherein the following ſtatutes were enacted : 
1. That no finer of gold or filver, nor parter of the ſame by fire or water, 
ſhould allay any fine ſilver or gold, or ſell either of them to any perſon, but 
only to the officers of mints, changes, and gold{miths within the realm: and 
that all tilver be made ſo fine, that it may bear twelve penny-welgit, of al- 
lay in a pound weight. 2. That no buicher kill any manner of beaſt with— 
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way, he did not queſtion but a peace would enſue. He had 


in his power Margaret, daughter of the king of the Romans, 
in order to eſpouſe her when marriageable, and was not ig- 
norant of the iate duke of Bretagne's engagement with that 
prince concerning his daughter's marriage. So, not at all 
doubting that his future father-in-law, with whom he was 
going to conclude a peace, would be ready to favour him, he 
ſent and offered the ducheſs of Bretagne to make him um- 
pire of their differences. Anne gladly accepted the propoſal, 
being almoſt ſure of the favour of a prince who expected to 
marry her; and Maximilian did not want much intreaty to 
become arbiter of an affair, in which he himſelf was fo much 
concerned. Thus Charles, Anne, and Maximilian, acted all 
three with infincerity. | | 
The embaffadors of France and Bretagne being met at 
Francfort, concluded by the mediation of the king of the 
Romans, a proviſional treaty, importing that Charles ſhould | 
reſtore the places conquered upon Bretagne, except Dinant, 
St. Aubin, Fougeres, and St. Malo: that theſe four towns 
ſhould be committed in truſt ro Maximilian, and the duke 
of Bourbon and the French troops march out of the reſt of 
Bretagne: that on her part, the ducheſs ſhould ſend away the 
Engliſn: and in April next a congreſs be held at Tournay, to 
adjuſt all diſputes; that, in the mean time, both parties 
ſhould ſend their reaſons to Avignon, to be examined and 


diſcuſſed by civilians, that their opinions might ſerve for the 


inſtruction of the mediators. 

This treaty was without effect, though both parties ſeem- 
ed pleaſed with it. Anne was obliged by the treaty of Redon 
to deliver two places to the king of England, and_thele two 
places were to be kept by five hundred Engliſh: by the pre- 
ſent treaty ſhe promiſed to fend away all the Engliſh, But 
as the five hundred men which kept the two places were not 
excepted, Charles pretended he was not bound to execute the 
treaty of Francfort till all the Engliſh were departed from 
Bretagne, to which Anne could not obl:gc them. So, though 
in November, purſuant to the tr.aty ot Redon, the Engliſh 
forccs returned into England, the five hundred men however 
remained, and it was not in the ducheſs's power to {end them 
away, unleſs ſhe repaid the king of England all his charges, 
which was impoſſible. The affair reſted therefore in the {ame 
ſtate it was before the treaty of Francfort, and the two partics 
neither ſent their reaſons to Avignon, nor their embaſſadors 
to Tournay. | Z 

Mean-ume Maximilian's marriage with Anne was negotia- 
ting with all poſſible ſecrecy. Maximilian's agents repre- 
ſented to the young princeſs the honour ſhe would enjoy of 
being queen of the Romans, and in time empreſs. Bur with 
this honour ſhe would have wanted a powerful afliſtance, 
which her lover was not able to give her: he could not draw 
any forces out of Flanders and ſend them into Bretagne with- 


out breaking with France, included in his late peace with 


the Gantios : befides, that peace was ſo ill ſecured, that it 
did not laſt a whole year. Thus Maximilian, fon of an em- 
peror, himſelf king of the Romans, and governor of the Low- 
Countries, had only empty titles, which gave him little power. 
Naverth: leſs, the young ducheſs was ſtill made to expect a 
powertul aid from bim; whether her adviſers wilfully ſhut 
their eyes, or becauſe there was then no other prince in Eu— 
rope from whom ſhe could hope for affiſtance. The king of 
England might have protected her, but had entertained fo 
wrong anotion of the affair, that the event alone was capa- 


ble to undeceive him. 


At laſt the marriage was accompliſhed in November, with 
a ceremony then altogether new in thoſe parts; for the prince 
of Naſſau, embaſſador and proxy of Maximilian, put his naked 
leg into the bed where the ducheſs was laid, as a foit of 
conſummation. This was done however with ſuch fecrccy, 
that neither Charles nor Henry appear to have known it tell 
March 1491. It is true, Argentré, hiftorian of Bretagne, 
ſays that from the beginning of the year 1490, all the public 
acts ran in the name of Maximilian and Anne, If fo, is 
would be hard to conceive how their marriage could be kept 
private, But very probable Argent:e was miſtaken one 
whole year ; for we find in the Collection of the Public Acts 
of England, ſeveral. commiſſions of the year 1490, in the 


"name of the ducheſs alone, and the fir{t there with Maximi- 


lian's name, is dated in March 1491“. 


in the walls of London, upon pain of forfeiting for every ox twelve pence, 
and for a cow and every other beaſt eight pence; this to extend to every city, 
borough, and town walled, within the realm of England ; Berwisk and Carliile 
e xcepted. 3. That benefit of clergy ſhall be allowed but once: and that 
perſons convicted for murder ſhall be marked with an M, upon the braun 
of the left thumb; and other felons with a T. 4. That no perſon whatever 


ihall hold more than one farm in the Iſle of Wight. Theie were ſome other 
laws then made, which are either repcaled, or of ſmall conſequence. See 
ſtatute 4 Henry VII. cap. 2, 3, 13, * and Bacon, p. 596, 507. 1 


- 


done to compel her to ratify the ſame. 


4d 


[1490] Though the Engliſh troops were returned, Charles 
renewed not hoſtilities in Bretange. This forbearance made 
Henry imagine he had attained his end, that is, had frightened 
Charles by the fole appearance of a rupture. 'The truth 1s, 
Charles was greatly embarraſſed : he could not think of let- 
ting go Bretange, and on the other hand perceived it would 
be very difficult to finiſh the couqueſt without drawing on 
himſelf a war from England, and perhaps from ſeveral other 
ttates, | 
Mean-while, Anne ſeeing the war would be infallibly re- 
newed as ſoon as her marriage was divulged, uſed all her en- 
dravours to convince Henry of the neceſſity of ſending freſh 
32:cours to Bietange, without diſcovering however the true 
realon. For that purpoſe ſhe fent to him, in February, 1490, 
Chancellor Montauban and other embaſſidors, with orders 
to defire athſtance, and a politive power to promiſe in her 
name that the would never marry without his conſent P. This 


 thews her marriage with Maximilion was ſtill a ſecret which 


ſhe did nat think fit to divulge. In their inſtructions, the em- 
baſſadors were ordered to acquaint the king with her proteſta- 
tion in form againſt her farther's engagement with the lord 
D'Aibret, and with whatever D'Albret and de Rieux had 


tion of her wanting his aſſiſtance, as well againſt her own 
ſobjects, as the king of France, and that Bretagne was in 
danger from both. But all this was not capable to move 
Henry. Inſtead of treating with the ducheſs about freſh ſup- 
plies he ſcent embaſſadors to France %, with power to treat 
with king Charles concering all that princes differences with 
the ducheis of Bretagne. He was ſtil} of opinion, that Charles 
dreading the junction of England with Bretagne, wanted only 
a peace. In this belief, he reſolved to make him pay for it, 
inſiſting upon a freſh demand, hitherto unthought of, namely, 
the arrears of the penſion which Lewis XI. was bound to 
pay to Edward IV. by the treaty of Pequigny, which by a 
iubicquent treaty was to continue till the death of the fur- 
vivor cf ihe two kings. Thele arrcars amounted to the ſum 
of one hundred and twenty-five thouſand crowns, which, the 
embafladors had orders to demand. From that time, this 
article was alwavs inſerted in the king's commiſſions to treat 
with France, Henry imagined that in Charles's treaty with 
Anne, of waich he thought himſelf almoſt ſure, he would 
ſubmit to this article, leſt it ſhould be an oftable to the 
peace, | 
Wailſt his embaſſaders were in France, he could not diſ— 
penſe with appointing commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of 
Bretagne. Bur it was only to amuſe them. 'The negotia- 
tion ſolely tended to a treaty, which ſtill more ſtrongly than 
the former, ſecured him the retmburſement of his charges on 
the duch-<ts's account, Without any mention of the deſired 
ahtance, The whole amounted to ſome verbal promiſes on 
the King's part, that he would never forſake the ducheſs. 
bellevra this alhftunce was entirely needleſs in the preſent 
ſituation of the affur, {till imagining, king Charles was 
waolly inclined to a peace. Mean-while, Charles in his turn 
amuled the Kngl:iih embatladors, reiolving to conclude no- 
thing, till he could more plainly diſcover Henry's intention. 
He had an army in the boweis of Bretagne, and ſeveral towns 


in his poſtethon, and Anne was little able to expel him with 


her own forces alone. For that reaſon, he willingly waited 
tor a favourable opportunity to end the affair otherwiſe than 
by the king of England's mediation, of whom he was too 


jealous. Henry thinking him peaczable inclined, made it his 


| chiet buſineſs to lecure the payment of what he had advanced 


for the aſſiſtance of Bretagne. And therefore under colour 
that the city of Nantz was in danger of falling into the hands 
of the French, he demanded to have it in his power, pro- 
miſing to reſtore it whenever required, 
he beard the lord D'Albret had prevented him, and that de- 


{pairing to marrying the ducheſs, he had joined with France 


and taken that rich city, where he had made a great booty. 
During theſe negotiations, freſh troubles arole in Flanders, 
very prejudicial to rhe aftairs of the ducheſs of Bretagne. 
Tneduke of Saxony, who commanded in Flanders for Maxi- 
milian, having publiſhed an edict concerning the co'n, the 


inhabitants of Breges refuſed to comply with it, and drew 


tne Gantois into their revolt. The king of France who 
deſifed nothing more than to ſce war kindled in Flanders, 


* . * + 2 Nl, 9 * 5 1 ee . . 

| In her letters ſue calls king Henry the mot high, moſt puiſſant, and moſt 
ractllent prince, her mou Lungured lord, couſin, and father, 
tam. xil. p. 387. 

Nen biſhon of. F 4 

e Richard FFF Thomas carl of Ormond, lord Roch- 
ſod, and the prior of Curiſt's church in Canterbury. Rymer, p. 449. 

© Eight thouſand men. Hollingſh. p. 1435. 

1 ne nnn a ' 

: 4 KY 43 19 IVE terutc aganit the Engliſh, that he uſed to fay, © he would 
gladly he in hel! even „ente, 10 he night win Calais from the Engliſh.“ 
Bacon, p. 598. Tlollingſh. p. 143. 
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This was an inſinua- 


He 


But preſently after 


Rymer's Fœd. 


ſent aid © to the rebels, under the command of marſhal Deſ- 
querdes governor of Picardy*. On the other fide, Maximi- 
lian, or the duke of Saxony in his name, ſent embaſſadors to 
Henry to make a league with him againſt France. 

When the aid arrived from Picardy, the rebels made great 
progreſs, and after taking Ipre and Sluys, befieged Diximude. 
Henry, angry with Charles for delaying his anſwer fo long, 
and moreover being concerned to ſupport the archduke, re- 
ſolved to ſend him aid. To that purpoſe, he ſuddenly diſ- 
patched the lord Morley * with a thouſand men to Calais, 
with orders to the lord D'Aubeney, governor of that place, to 
relieve Diximude, if poſſible. D'Aubtney, joining a thouſand 
men of his garriſon ® to thoſe come from England, marched 
directly to Diximude, which was not well inveſted. He en- 
tered the town by night without oppoſition, and at break of 
day, fallying out of the oppoſite gate, fell upon the camp of 
the French and Flemings, and entirely routed them V. This 
affair bred a great coldneſs between Charles and Henry. 
But Charles durſt not complain, fince he had no more right 
to aſſiſt rebellious ſubjects, than had Henry to afbſt the ſove- 
reign. 

15 time, the embaſſadors of Bretagne waited at London 
to no manner of purpoſe. The king gave them however 
good words, which ſerved only to engage them the more 
to do his, inſtead of the ducheſs's affairs. On the 26th of 
July he required of them an acknowledgment, that he had 
punCtually executed the treaty of Redon: a freſh engagement 
to reimburſe all his charges, and a promiſe to deliver to him 
Morlaix and Concarneu, upon the hopes of an aid which 
he never intended to give. However, it was neceſſary, in order 
to attain his ends, to make the king of France believe he 
really deſigned to affiſt the ducheſs of Bretagne, fince it was 
the only means to ſtop his proceedings. Charles ſeemed to 
have ſome knowledge of Henry's thoughts, for he appeared 
more cold than ever with reſpect to his agreement with the 
ducheſs. He returned no direct anſwer, neither did he talk 
of reſtoring his conqueſts upon Bretagne, or of paying the 
arrears of the penſion due to the death of Edward IV. So, 
Henry thought it time to proceed more openly, and give thar 
monarch reaſon to fear not only the arms of England, but allo 
of ſeveral other ſtates. In the beginning of this year, he 
had renewed the treaties of alliance with Portugal and Den- 
mark. In September he concluded with Maximilian and his 
ſon Philip a league againſt France for their mutval defence, 
and for that of the ducheſs of Bretagne. At the fame time 
he publiſhed a treaty, made with Ferdinand and Iſabella in 
March the laſt ycar. By this treaty, the two kings engaged 
to make war upon the King of France, unleſs he would re- 
ſtore Rouſillon to Ferdinand, and Guienne and Normandy to 
Henry. Moreover, they agreed upon a marriage between 
Arthur prince of Wales, Henry's ſon, and Catherine third 
daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, as ſoon as the prince 
was fourteen, and the princeſs twelve years of age. His 
treaty with the King of the Romans was to the ſame purport. 
'The three princes were to enter France at the fame time, cach 
at the head of an army, as well for their own. as for the 1n- 
tereſts of the ducheſs of Bretagne. But by ſecret articles 
ſigned two days after, there were ſo many reſtrictions con- 
cerning the time, manner, and conditions of the war, that it 
plainly appears, Henry's ſole aim was to frighten the king of 
France, By one of the ſecret articles, the time of the inva- 
ſion was fixed to the 1gth of Auguſt, 1492. 

The 4th of October, Henry concluded with John Galeazz9 
duke of Milan a treaty of alliance, containing only general 
articles of amity and good underſtanding. Mean-while, 
Henry failed not to reap this advantage, that theſe negotia— 
tions which were openly tranſacting, embarraſſed the French, 
king. Indeed all theſe treaties, the ſecret articles whereof 
he Knew not, gave him uneafineſs. He had reaſon to fear, 
that a league was forming againſt him, which would obſtruct 
not only the conqueſt of Bretagne, but alſo that of the king- 
dom of Naples, which he had been ſome time meditating. 
It was this that hindered his renewing the warin Bretagne, 
though the duchels's circumſtances were ſuch, that it ſeemed 
eaſy to diſpoſſeſs, herentirely. Beſides, Henry's conduct ap- 
peared fo extraordinary, that he knew not what to think. 
That monarch made great noiſe about the league he was 
forming for rhe defence of Bretagne, and yet ſent no aid. 


t And Robert lord Willoughby of Brooke, 
P. 455» 

Among whom were fir James Tyrrel captain of Guiſnes, fir Gilbert 
Talbot, and fir Henry Talbot, marthal of Calais, &c. Hollingſhead p. 


See Rymer's Fad, tom. Xii. 


1435. 

With the ſlaughter, as is ſaid, of eight thouſand of the enemy, and the 
loſs only of a hundred of the Engliſh, among whom was the lord Morley. 
Bacon, Hollingſh, ibid, 
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Tn this uncertainty, Charles reſolved to ſend an embaſſy into 
England, under pretence of detaching Henry from the du- 
cheſs's party, but in reality to know by his anſwer what he 
is to hope or fear from him. He choſe for that purpoſe 
Fc.ncis de Luxemburg viſcount of Martigues, Waleram de 
Suns, and Robert Gaguin, general of the order of the Tri- 
nity. Theſe embaſſadors being arrived in London, had their 
audience of the king, where nothing particular paſſed. Some 
days after, the king having nominated to treat with them 
Richard Fox, biſhop of Exeter, Thomas earl of Ormond, 
and ſome others *, in their firſt conference, the general of 
the order of the Trinity being the ſpeaker, made the moſt ſub- 
miſhve and cringing ſpeech that ever came our of the mouth 
of a French embaſſador to a foreign prince, according o 


Henry VIIth's hiſtorian. As I have ſeveral reaſons to ſu'pect 


this ſpeech to be rather the hiſtorian's than the embaſſador's, I 
ſhall only relate the principal points, without ke-ping to the 
very words, or mentioning certain articles which ſeem to me 
altogether improbable?, 

The embaſlador began with ſaying, © Their maſter had 
ſent them to pray a peace with the king of England, and his 
reſpect for that great prince induced them to pals by all for- 
malities, and make advances unuſual in ſuch ſovereigns as 
he, He would noi however conceal from him another mo- 
tive which made him deſirous of peace. Having reſolved to 
carry his arms into remote countries, it could not but be for 
his advantage, that all the world ſhould know he was in 
friendſhip with all his ne;ghbours, and particularly with the 
king of England. Then the embaſſador himſelf took care to 
excuſe Hen: y's ſending aid into Bretagne and Flanders, though 
it was againſt France, and owned it to be no juſt caule of 
rupture between the two crowns, As for Flanders, he juſti- 
fied the King his maſter's ſending troops thither, becauſe it 
was his duty to protect the Flemings his vaſſals? againſt the 
king of the Romans their oppreflor. After that the embaſſa- 
dor added, king Charles intended to make war upon the 
kingdom of Naples, unjuſtly detamed from him by a baſtard 
of the houſe of Arragon. That kingdom belonging to him by 
undoubted right, he was bound in honour to try to recover 
it. But his thoughts did not reſt there, his purpoſe being 
to make the conqueſt of Naples ſerve as a bridge to tranſport 
his forces into the ealit, and overthrow the empire of the 
Turks, to which he was invited, as by a voice from heaven, 
by a rent in the Ottoman family. This therefore being a te- 
ſolution for a holy war, he was content for the honour and 
advantage of the Chriſtian religion, to beg peace at the hinds 
of all the princes of Europe, that he might not be diverted 
by any obftacle from them.“ 

The embaſſador concluded with ſaying, © He had only 
another affair to mention, not as a ſubject of treaty, but as a 
mark of his maſter's great deſire to preſerve a good under- 
Randing with the king of England, namely, being ſovereign 
lord of Bretagne, and as {uch guardian of the ducheſs, he te- 
queſted that with the king of England's conſent, he might 
diſpoſc of her marriage as he ſhoul:i think fit. 

Some days atter, the embaſſadors of France being ſent for 
to the council, the chancellor returned them the following 
anſwer from the king: that the king his maſter had nor 
forgot his tormer love and friendſhip with the king of France. 
That it the frienifhip was ſtill the fame, there was no occa- 
ſion to talk of it: but it not, it was not words but deeds 
that muſt icnew it; that as for the affaus of Bretagne, he 
could not helb thinking it ſtrange that the king of France 
ſhould make him his inſtrument to ruin one of his beſt allies, 
and moreover pretend he was very much obliged to him for 


it: as for the ducheis's marriage, he meant not to meddle 


with it, provided the king of France would proceed by law 
and not by the ſword; that however, what had paſſed in 
Bretagne as well as in Flanders did not make fo deep an im- 
preſſion, as to refuſe to treat of peace, if all their other affairs 
might be debated at the ſame time. That as for the war 
upon Naples, the king had but one thing to ſay, which was, 
as the king ot France thought bimſelf bound in honour to try 
to recover that Kingdom, ſo for the ſame reaſon the king 
brought himſelf obliged to exert his utmoſt for the recovery 
of Guienne, Normandy, and the kingdom of France itlelt, 
which of right beionged to him.“ | 


* The prior of Chriſt's church in Canterbury, John Gauthorp dean of 
Wells, fir Joha Don, fir John Turbervyle treaturer of Calais, and William 
Roſſe victualler of the ſame. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. p. 431. 

y For inſtance, the lord Verulam makes the embaſſador deſire Henry that 
he may annul the marriage of Maximilian, of which neither Charles nor 
Henry had yet any knowledge. 

In the lord Bacon it is—the ſubject of Burgundy— | 

According to the loid Verulam, their antwer was, that they doubted 
not, but the king their ſovereign's ſword would he able to maintain his 
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Henry had eaſily diſcovered the deſign of this embaſſy, and 
that by a general propoſal to live in peace with him, Charles 
had no other view than to ſound his intentions with reſpect to 
Bretagne. Wherefore, according to the maxim he had eſta- 
bliſhed which was to frighten him, he threatened a war not 
only for the intereſt of the ducheſs of Bretagne, but alſo for 
his own, Mean-while, it is likely he hurt himſelf by carrying 
the artifice too far, and that Charles was ſenſible this anſwer 
was only words, which would not be followed by deeds. It 
was not atall probable, that in the then fituation of France, 
Henry who was not firmly fixed in the throne of a kingdom 
tull of mal-contents, would renew a quarrel of that impor- 
tance, of which he could not naturally expect to ſee a proſ— 
perous end. His reputation for being one of the moſt pru- 
dent princes of his time made it incredible that he would em- 
bark in fuch an enterprize. So Charles toking for granted, 
that he intended only to frighten him, ſtill purſued his courſe 
with reſ{cEt to Bretagne, and ſucceeded in the end, as will 
be ſcen under the next year, On th» other hand, his em- 
baſſa ors, ſurprized at the chancellor's ſpeech, anſwered with 
warmth that rhe King their ſovereign feared not ſuch threats, 
and was able to maintain his juſt rights againſt any perſon what- 
ever . The chance lor calmly replied, the king expected no 
other anſwer from then, but would forthwith fend embaſſa- 


dors to the king of France, to acquunt him more fully with 


his intentions. Then he aſked them whether the king of France 
would agree to have the diſpoſal of the roarri:ge of the 
ducheſs of Bretagne, with an exception that he ſhould not 
marry her himſelf®. The embaſſ.dors anſwered, the king 
their maſters, was ſo far from any thoughts of marrying the 
ducheſs of Bretagne, that he had given them no inſtructions 
upon that head, 

During all theſe negoriations, Anne was extremely troubled 
to fee no aid come either from Maximilian or the king of 
England. She had hitherto kept her marriage ſecret, but 
perceiving it could not be concealed any longer, and that it 
was not honourable to hide it from him whom the deemed her 
principal protector, ſent a ſolemn embaſly into England, con- 
fiſting of the prince of Orange, the earl of Dunois, and the 
chancellor. Their buſineſs was to defire aid, and probably 
notify her marriage to the king. For, till after this emb-fly 
which arrived in England the beginning of the next year, we 
do not find inthe Public Acts Maximilian's name joined with 
her's. | | | 

In February 1491, Henry ſent embaſſadors into France e, 
according to his promiſe. The commiſſion was to treat of 
all his differences with King Charles, and in particular of a 
certain ſum duc to him from that prince, as allo of the affair 
berween Charles and the ducheſs of Bretzgne. Theſe in- 
ſtructions alone are a clear evidence, that Henry de-figned not 
vigo:vully to puth his pretenfions to the realm of France, or 
at leaſt to Guienne and Normandy. For, 1s it probable that 
he would have compriſed under the general word differences 
his claim to all France, or to two of the richeſt provinces, 
and have ſpecified a debt of a hundied and twenty-five thou- 


ſand crowns it the firſt had been the principal? It is there- 


fore maniteſt, he ſtil! perſiſted in his deſire to end the aff vir 
of Bretagne without a *, and to ſecure the ſums he had ad— 
vanced. 

A few days after, he appointed commiſſioners to treat with 
the ©1ibafſadors that came laſt from Bretagie, Then it was 
probably, that the ducheſs's marriage with Maximilian was 
imparted to him d. Perhaps he was told of it before, though 
he pretended ignorance, becauſe it had not been notified to 
him in form. 

Mean- while, Charles having at laſt heard of the marriage, 
which had been made a great ſecret, reſolved to uſe no more 
ceremony, but vigorouſly haſten the conqueſt of Bretagne. In 
all appearance, he plainly ſaw through all Henry's diſguiſes, 
and perhaps believed the acquiſition of Bretagne well worth 
the hazarding a ruptu'e with England, As for Maximilian, 
he did not much fear him, and had an infall:ble expedient to 
pacify the king of Arragon, by reſtoring R-uffillon, much 
leſs important to the crown of France than Bretagne. So, 
without further conſideration, he ordered Rennes, capital of 
the duchy, to be inveſted, where the princeſs then was. Dur- 
ing the ſiege, which laſted ſome months, Anne ſent into Eng- 


ſcepter, p. Got. 

b If Henry had known, Anne had eſpouſed Maximilian, he would not 
have offered to leave to Charles the diſpoſal of that princeſs's marriage, 
Rapin. | 

"a Richard Fox, Thomas earl of Ormond, and the prior of Chriſt's church 
in Canterbury. Rymer's Feed. tom. XII. p. 435. | 

4 King Henry takes notice of it, in a commillion dated March ꝙ, this year, 
Ibid, P» 438. N 
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land, John Bouteiller lord of Maupertuis, and Peter Cojalu, 
to defire Henry's aſſiſtance. Shortly after, he ſent alſo the 
counteſs de la Val and the marſhal de Rieux, and ſome others, 
to inform him of her condition, and demonſtrate to him 
that Bretagne was going to fall into the hands of France, 
This embaſſy furniſhed the king with a pretence to borrow 
money of his ſubjects to enable him to make war upon France. 
And yet, though he ſeemed in haſte, he gave no orders 
for levying troops, but was very intent upon collecting the 
loans, | 

Not long after, the league between Henry and Ferdinand 
was renewed, They agreed once more, that in May or at 
fartheſt in June the next year *, each ſhould enter France at 
the head of an army. Maximilian promiſed likewiſe to do 
the ſame, and ſent an aid of rwo thouſand men to his ducheſs. 
But all this tended only to make a great noiſe, in order to 
deter the king of France from his deſign to conquer Bretagne. 
It was not the intention either of Henry or Ferdinand, or 
Maximilian, to make war upon France. 
entirely employed in the war of Granada, and if he leagued 
with Henry, it was only to oblige king Charles by the terror 
of the league to reſtore him Rouſſillon, being very ready to 
deſiſt the moment he ſhould be poſſeſſed of that province. 
Maximilian's aim, who had neither men nor money, was to 
engage the kings of England and Spain in a war with France, 


and reap all the fruit of it by the poſſe ſſion of the ducheſs and 


duchy of Bretagne. So, Henry not being able to depend in 
any manner upon ſuch allies, and ſeeing Bretagne almoſt loſt, 
was unwilling to engage alone in its defence. His ſole aim 
was to ſecure by the dread of this league, the payment of what 
was owed him by France and Bretagne. Mean-while, Henry 


and Ferdinand, in order to attain their ends, were to feign a 


real intention to make war upon France. , 
Whilſt theſe two monarchs were taking meaſures to ac- 
compliſh their deſigns, and the embafſſadors of Bretagne were 
waiting in vain at London, Charles cauſed the fiege of Rennes 
to be continued, but finding the fiege was in an ill way, and 
the ſea ſon now far advanced, he ſought and found a readier and 
more effectual means than the ſword to ſecure the poſſeſſion 
of Bretagne. He gained, by his liberalities, all the young 
ducheſs's councellors, that they might perſuade her to break 
off her marriage with Maximilian, and take himſelf for her 
huſband. Perhaps he had formed the project before: but how- 
ever, he firſt diſcovered it during the ſiege of Rennes. When 
he was ſecure of the concurrence of the lords of Bretagne, he 
cauled the ducheſs, then above fifteen years of age, to be ſo 
importuned, that ſhe had not a moment's repoſe, She at firſt 


couragiouſly withſtood all their ſolicitations, affirming, ſhe 


could not reſolve to be falle to a prince whom the had volun- 
tarily eſpouſed, But it was repreſented. to her, that Maxi- 


milian had forſaken her firſt ; that inſtead of coming in perſon 


to defend her, or at leaſt of ſending her aids proportionable to 
her wants, he had remained quietly in Germany, as if what 
paſſed in Bretagne no way concerned bim: that in the preſent 
poſture of affairs, it was impoſſible to hinder Bretagne from 
becoming a province of France, and then Maximilian would 
regard her till leſs, when he ſaw her. diſpoſſeſſed of her domi- 
nions: nay, perbaps ſhe would have the confufion to ſee that 
he himſelf would cancel his marriage, and ſo loſe at once both 
her duchy and ſpouſe, and reduce her ſubjects to ſlavery : 
that in marrying the king of France, ſhe might ſecure by a 
treaty, the ſovereignty and liberties of Bretagne; whereas, by 
an obſtinate and fruitleſs defence ſhe would ruin her ſubjects, 
without reaping any advantage herſelf. In fine, that the king 
of France was more proper for one of her age : that the glo- 
110us title of qucen of the Romans, and empreſs, ought not 


to tempt her, ſince that of queen of France, with a real king- 


dom, was not of leſs value. Mean while, as the ducheſs re- 
ſiſted, Charles thought of another expedient to conquer her 
reſolution. He went himſelf and took the duke of Orleans 
out of the tower of Bourges, where he was confined after the 
batile of St, Aubin, and told him, that knowing how great 
confidence the young ducheis of Bretagne placed in him, he 
required him, in return for his freedom, to try to perſuade 
her to comply with his deſires. The duke of Orleans, who 
was tired of his impriſonment, willingly accepted of the 
office, and repairing to Rennes, ſucceeded at laſt in determin- 
ing the ducheſs to the marriage, which was accordingly con- 
cluded December the 16th, I 591, 

Whiltt this affair was in hand, Charles amuſed the Engliſh 
embaſſadors, being unwilling to conclude any thing, or even 
treat with them till he ſaw the ſucceſs of his negotiating with 


Anne. At leatt, the embaſſadors hearing the marriage was 


About the 15th of May or June. Rymet's Feed. tom. xii. P. 463. 
He retained 1everal perſons by indenture to ſerve him in this war, who 
had the following allowance; for every man at arms, garniſhed with his cuf 


Ferdinand was then 


upon the point of concluſion, withdrew about the end of 
November, without taking leave. Thus Henry ſaw, not 
without confuſion, that he had loſt the fruit of his avaricious 
policy, not only as he had not ſaved Bretagne, but chiefly as 
the reimburſement of the ſums he had advanced, was become 
more precarious than ever. Nevertheleſs, he had ſtill one re- 
fuge left, which he knew how to improve, and which 
brought him off, if not with honour, at leaſt with a pecuniary 
advantage, the thing he had along aimed at. Happily for 
him, Charles was poſſeſſed with his defign to conque the king- 
dom of Naples. As a rupture with England would have laid 
invincible obſtacles in his way, he.thought it ſhould by all 
means be avoided. Henry, on his part, well knowing that 
in the preſent juncture, Charles would not ſcruple to purchale 
a peace, feigned an extreme reſentment of the affront he had 
received, and a reſolution to be revenged at any rate. The 
moment his embaſſadors made their report, he iſſued out or- 
ders to levy forces, and prepare tranſports, intimating, he was 
going to undertake the moſt dreadful war that had ever been 
between England and Francef. He ſeemed to prepare to 
tread in the ſteps of Edward III. and Henry V. and not think 
of reſting till he had forced the crown of France from the 
houſe of Valois. We ſhall ſee preſently to what all his ar- 
dour tended, 5 

Maximilian was enraged when he heard Charles had thus 
injuriouſly robbed him of his wife. He threatened, like Henry, 
to carry fire and ſword into the heart of France, in revenge 
of ſo deadly an affront. On the other aand, the archduke 
Philip demanded his fiſter Margaret who was at Paris, and 
afhanced to king Charles: but the court of France did not 
yet think fit to ſend back that princeſs. They feared neither 
father nor ſon. Their whole attention was employed in lay— 
ing the ſtorm with which they were threatened from England 
and Spain, and which appeared much more violent than it 
really was. But before I relate the effects of this quarrel, 
it will be neceſſary briefly to mention the affairs of Scotland. 

Since James IVth's acceſſion to the crown of Scotland, he 
had found it very difficult to maintain bimſelf in the throne. 
The troubles which immediately broke out, {till continved 
by the policy of the king of England, who rook care to fo- 
ment them. He gave from time to time the Scotch mal- 
contents ſome little aids, which enabled them to ſupport them- 
ſelves, but not to make any great progre!s 2gainſt their king. 
It is a policy very uſual with princes, to cheriſh the troubles 
of their neighbours, in a belief that it is a moſt effectual way 
to preſerve peace at home, though there are ſome who would 
ſcruple to uſe ſuch means. But Henry was not of this num— 
ber. He even ſeems to have been leſs ſerupulous than many 
others, ſince we find in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
that the lord Bothwel and fir Thomas Tod, both Scots, had 


engaged to deliver into his hands the perſons of the king of 


Scotland and of the duke of Roſs his brother, which could 
not be done without notorious treachery. It even appears by 
the Record, that he had lent the earl of Boghan and fir 
Thomas Tod, 266). 138. 4d. ſterling, te-enable them to ex- 
ecute this defign, and that Tod left his ſon in hoſtage for 
ſecurity, This a& is dated April 17th, 1491. 

_ The project miſcarrying, Henry, who was preparing for 


the war with France, would firſt be ſecured from the diver— 


ſions the Scots might make in England during his abſence. 
James for his part, defired nothing more than to deprive thoſe 
of his ſubjeCts that were in arms againſt him, of the protection 
always afforded them by the king of England. So the two 
kings ſending their embaſſadors to Caldſtream vpon Tweed, 


a treaty of truce was concluded, from the 21ſt of December, 


to that day five years 1496. By the treaty, the city of Ber- 
wick, with its territory, was to ſtand neuter, and the lordſhip 


of Lorn in Scotland, with the little iſland of Lundey belong- 


ing to England, were excepted out of the true. Henry rati— 
fied the treaty January the gth, 1492. But probably, the 
king of Scotland, whether bribed by France, or ſome other 
motive, refuſed to confirm it. He agreed however to a much 
ſhorter truce, from the 20th of February, 1492, to the 20th 
of November following. 

[1492] France ſeemed to be threatened from all fides wich 
a furious war. Maximilian preſſed it to the utmoſt of his 
power, reckoning that his ſon Philip, then twenty years old, 
would make a powerful diverſion in Flanders, whilſt the allics 
acted in other places. Henry was openly preparing for war 
with great noiſe and boaſtings. In fine, Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella, who had lately put a glorious end to the war with the 


Moors, by the taking of Granada, publicly threatened to in- 
vade France. Charles therefore would have been in great 


trell [i. e. ſervant] and page, eighteen-pence a day: for every half lance, 
nine-pence a day; and for every archer, either on foot or horſeback, 1ix- 
pence a day. See Rymer's Fed, tom, xii. p. 477—482, 
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ſeaſonable for the archduke Philip. 
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danger, had this powerful league been in reality what it was 
in appearance. After taking poſſeſſion of Bretagne, he thought 
of executing bis grand project concerning the conqueſt of 
Naples. But he muſt firſt diſpel the ſtorm that was gather- 
ing in Spain, Eogland and Flanders. Whiſt he was wholly 
employed in that affair, Henry was no leſs intent upon his 
own concerns. f | : 
In the beginning of the year 1492, he aſſembled a parlia- 
ment, and communicated to both houſes his deſign to carry 
war into France, not with intent to aſk their advice, as in the 
caſe of Bretagne, but to acquaint them with his reſolution to 
exert his utmoſt endeavours to recover the kingdom of France, 
which he called the inheritance of his anceſtors, To inflame 
them the more, he ſet before them the glorious battles of 
Crefly, Poitiers, and Azincourt, where the Engliſh alone, 
with a ſmall number of rroops, vanquiſhed the ſtrongeſt ar- 
mies, of France. He would thereby inſinuate, that he was no 
leſs a warrior than Edward III. the prince of Wales his ſon, 
and Henry V. Indemanding an aid of money proportionable 


to the greatneſs of the enterprize, he exhorted the commons 


to ſpare the purſes of the poor, and lay the tax upon the rich, 
not all queſtioning whether what he required would be 
granted, Certainly great fault might have been found with 
his management of the former ſubſidy. It was granted for 
the defence of Bretagne, and yet the duchy was loſt without 
his uſing the leaſt endeavours to prevent it. But the conqueſt 
of the kingdom of France was a very proper decoy to draw 
in the parliament. The truth is, the king had no defire to 
embark in ſo hazardous an undertaking. He knew that France 
being now at unity with itſelf, the conqueſt of it would be too 
difficult a taſk. Of his too allies, the one had will but not 
power, and the other had power but not will; Ferdinand's 
aim being by a ſhew of war to attain a peace, which might 
procure him the reſtitution of Rouſſillon. Befides, as he had 
but newly ended his war with the Moors, he was not in 
condition to begin another with France, However, Henry 


expreſſed to his parliament and council an ardent defire to 


render his name famous by the conqueſt of France, or at leaſt 
of Normandy and Guienne, Herein he had a view to his 
profit two ways, upon his ſubjects for a ſubſidy for the war, 
and upon his enemies for a peace, which would ſecure him 
the payment of what was due to him. He eaſily foreſaw, 
that the defection of the king of the Romans, and of Ferdi- 
nand, would afford him a plauſible excuſe to deſiſt from a 
war he was undertaking with ſo much noiſe, The archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Exeter, were the only per- 
ſons that knew his real intentions. Shortly after, the biſhop 
was removed to the ſee of Bath and Wells. 

The parliament took fire, as the king expected, and granted 
him a very confiderable ſum, which purſuant to his defire, 
was to be levied upon the rich, by the name of Benevolences®, 
This ſort of tax was introduced by Edward IV. and raiſed 
without conſent of parliament. Richard III. to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, aboliſhed it, but this parliament re- 
vived it ®, and gave it the ſeal of their authority!. 
| Shortly after, Henry received embaſſadors from king 
Charles, with propoſals that were not made public. There 
was reaſon to believe, nothing was concluded in their con- 
ferences. with the archbiſhop of Canterbury and biihop Fox, 
fince the warlike preparations were (till ſeen to continue. How- 
ever very likely theſe embaſſadors laid the firſt foundation of 
the peace, which was made before the end of the year, 

In June k the queen was delivered of a prince, who ſuc- 
ceeded the king his father by the name of Henry VIII. 

The preparations which were making in England were very 
Since the laſt year the 
Gantois had revolted once more,' and ſet at their head Philip 
de Cleves, a great ſtickler for France. Some troubles in 
Holland preventing the archduke from endeavouring to ſup- 
preſs this revolt, it was the middle of the year before he 
marched againſt Philip de Cleves, and befieged him in Sluys. 
He would have found it difficult to take that place, if Henry 
had not ſent him twelve ſhips, and two thouſand five hundred 


The citizens of London paid 96821, 178. 4d. Stow. p. 474. 

b Hall makes a pertinant remark upon this occaſion; namely, * By this a 
man may perceive, that what is once practiſed for the utility of a prince, and 
brought to a precedent by matter of record, may be turned to the great pre- 
judice of the people, if rulers in authority will ſo adjudge and determine it.“ 
lol. 22. | | 

i Biſhop Morton, the chancellor, is ſaid to make uſe of this dilemma in his 
inſtructions to the connnilſioners, which ſome call his fork, others his crutch, 
That if they met with any that were ſparing, they ſhould tell them, that they 
muſt needs have, becaule they laid up; and if they were ſpenders, they mutt 
needs have, becauſe it was vilible in their manner of living.” Bacon, p. 602, 

k The 22d, at Greenwich, Stow, p. 474+ Sandford ſays, it was the 28th 
of June, 1491, p. 479. 

Wick 1 ed by fir Edward Poynings, Hall, fol. 23. 

a Richard Fox, biſhop of Bath and Wells, fix Giles d'Aubecney, lieute- 
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menl. With that aid he was enabled to compel the rebels to 
ſue for peace, and deliver Sluvs into his hands. | 
As the King had no intention to puſh vigorouſly the war 


with France, he haſtened not his preparations; being glad to 


begin the campaign late, in order to end it the ſooner. Mean 
while he ſent embaſſadors to France m, to ſhew he was wil- 
ling to try fair means before he proceeded to arms: But it is 
very probable, the embaſly was ſent only to finiſh, with king 
Charles, the terms of a peace. 
was to be ſecured, who after mak ng ſo much noiſe, was un— 
willing to deſiſt without a fe-m1ng neceſſity. To that end he 
muſt act in concert with the king of France. At the ſame 
time, Henry ſent embaſſadors® to the king of the Romans, 
and to Ferdinand, to ſummon them to take the field and en- 
ter France according to their treaty. But he knew they had 
neither power nor will to perform their engagements: Maxi— 
milian had no army, and Ferdinend was now in treaty with 
Charles, for the reſtitution of Rouffillon, and yet, Henry 
pretending ignorance of theſe things, ſeemed to have great 
dependence upon them. In the beginning of Auguſt; he ifſued 
out orders for the levying a great number of torces, and on 
the 22d of the ſame month, appointed commiſſioners to con- 
fer at Caldſtream with thoſe of Scotland. - All this afforded 
him pretences to delay his expedition. At length, though 
not till the 24 of October, he came to Dover in ord-1 to 
embark?, having conſtituted by patent his eldeſt ſon Arthur 
prince of Wales, guardian of the realm. Such of his cour- 
tiers who were ignorant of his deſigns, could not forbare 
telling bim, it was very late to begin a campaign. But he 
anſwered, ** That he intended not to make a ſummer's buſi- 
neſs of the war, and therefore did not ſignity when it be- 
gan. That he bad Calais at his back, where he might win- 
ter, in order to be ready to oper the campaign early next 
ſpring.” He arrived the ſame day at Calais, where his whole 
army being aſſembled, amounted to twenty-five thouland foot, 
and ſixteen hundred horſe d. 3 | 

Before he embarked, Henry received a letter from the mar- 
ſhal Deſquerdes, offering a negotiation of peace ir England, 
But he thought it more proper, in order to fave appearances, 
to treat in France itſelt. He was ſcarce landed at Calais, 
when the embaſſadors ſent to the king ot the Romas arrived, 
and told him, that Maximilian was wholly unprepared. to en- 
ter France as he had promiſed. The news was immediately 
made known to the whole army. Soine days after, he re- 
ceived from his embaſſadors in Spain, letters which were 
likewiſe made public, importing that Ferdinand had con- 
cluded a peace with the king of France, upon promiſe to re- 
ſtore Rouſſillon, without demanding the three hundred thou- 
ſand crowns lent by Lewis XI. upon that country. Henry 
knew all this before, but had ſo ordered, that theſe advices 
came together after his arrival in France, that it might ap- 
pear he was forced to the peace he intended to make. Upon 
theſe advices, at which he feigned to be very much ſurpriſed, 
he agreed, that Richard Fox, biſhop of Bath and Wells, and 
the lord d'Aubeney, governor of Calais, ſhould enter into 
conference at Eſtaples with the marſhal Deſquerdes. He 
marched however on the 15th of October to beſiege Boulogne, 
and in four days appeared before the place, It muſt be re- 
marked that King Charles was then at Tours; and though 
the warlike preparations in England had made a great noiſe, 
there was no army in Picardy to oppoſe the invaſion of the 
Engliſh, at leaſt hiſtory mentions no ſuch thing. This is 
a clear evidence that all Henry's proceedings were concert- 
ed with the king of France, who Was not ſo unprovided with 
troops, but he could have ſent an army ſufficient to ſtop his 
progreſs. So this pretended ſiege of Boulogne was only an 
artifice to diſcourage the Engliſh, that by conſidering the dif- 
ficulties of a fiege at ſuch a ſeaſon, they might be the leſs 
ſurpriſed at a peace. At the end of eight days, Henry re- 
ceived at the camp before Boulogne the articles of peace 
agreed by the commiſſioners of both parties, with the ap- 
probation of the two kings; the ſubſtance whereof was as 
follows : | 


nent of Calais, fir John Kendales, William Huſey, chief-juſtice, fir James 
Tyrrel, captain of Guiſnes, and Henry Ayneiworth, doctor of laws, Ry» 
mer's Feed. tom. xii. p. 481. 

n Chriſtopher Urſwicke, and fir John Riſely. Hall, fol. 26. 

o He ſet out from Greenwich September 9. Bacon, p. 604. 

? Robert lord Willoughby, of Broke, was admiral of the fleet, and fir Ro- 
bert Poyntez, vice-admiral. Rymer's Fœd. tom. xii. p. 484. 

4 There were with him Thomas Grey, marquis of Dortet, Thomas Fitz 
Alan, earl of Arundel, Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby, George Talbot earl 
of Shrewſbury, Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Edward Courtney, earl 
of Devonſhire, George Grey, earl of Kent, Henry Bourchier, earl of Eſſex, 
Thomas Butler earl of Ormond, &c, Bacon, p. 604. Specd, p. 736. 

r Ihe lord Bacon obſerves, that for this reaton he hoyered ſo much the 
longer near the ſea- ſide, p. 0044 : 
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I. That the king of France ſhould diſcharge the debt con- 
trated by his queen for the defence of Bretagne; which 
debt, according to the Engliſh embaſſadors account, amount- 
ed to fix hundred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, French 
money, which is 124,000]. ſterling. 

II. That the king of France ſhould pay the king of Eng- 
land the arrears of the yearly penſion of fifty thouſand crowns 
paid by Lewis XI. to Edward IV. amounting in all to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five thouſand crowns, which is tewenty-five 
thouſand pounds ſterling. 

III. That the king of France ſhould-pay theſe two debts at 


ſeveral times, namely, fifty thouſand livres every year, every 


livre at twenty ſcutz or crowns, and to be paid half yearly till 


the whole was paid. 


IV. Whereas in the obligation given by the ducheſs of 


Bretagne to the king of England, there was no ſum ſpecified, 


the king of England ſhould be obliged to make proof of his 
debt before commiſſioners of Bretagne or France, to be ſent 
to England for that purpoſe. | 

V. That the two kings ſhould name ſuch of their allies as 
they meant to include in the peace, who ſhould be obliged 
to declare within four months, whether they would be in- 


cluded or not. 


VI. That in caſe the king of the Romans and the arch- 
duke Philip his ſon defired to be included in the treaty, and 
if afterwards the king of France ſhould in any manner what- 
ever invade their country, it ſhould be lawful for the king of 


England to aſſiſt them; but if on the contrary, they ſhould 


attack the king of France, the king of England ſhould give 
them no aid. „ 

VII. That in caſe the two kings approved of theſe articles, 
they ſhould give each other hoſtages till the treaty was drawn 
and ſigned in form. | | 

As theſe articles exactly correſponded with Henry's inten- 
tions from the beginning of the war of Bretagne, there is no 
queſtion that they were framed by himſelf or his own em- 
bafladors; and yet he would have them paſs for propoſals from 
the French king, and feigned to doubt whether he ſhould ac- 
cept or reject them. For that purpoſe he called a council of 
all the lords and general officers, and ſent them the articles, 
with his orders to give them their real opinion. As probably 
the council was managed by ſome perſon of great credit who 


was in the king's ſecret, all that were preſent unanimouſly 


agreed he ought to accept of the terms. They gave their 


reaſons 1n a long memorial under all their hands, which in 
| ſhort, omitting the exaggerations, were as follow: 


I. The firſt reaſon was taken from the length of the nights, 
the coldneſs of the weather, the want of proviſions as they 
were to come by ſea, the fear of diſtempers and the like. 

II. The ſecond reaſon was founded upon the conſideration 
of the ſum offered, far exceeding any ever yet paid by France 
to the king's predeceſſotrs, and likewiſe upon the apprehenſion 
of the murmurings the refuſal of a peace might occaſion in 
England and in the army. | 

III. They alledged as a third reaſon, the great advantage 
that would accrue by the peace to the king of the Romans and 
the archduke; the benefit they had already received in the 
reſtitution of Sluys: and laſtly, the fruits which the Engliſh 
merchants would reap, fince the peace would ſecure their com- 
merce with Flanders. 

IV. They ſaid the king had honourably kept his word with 
his allies, notwithſtanding the inſtances of his council, who 
folicited him to defer his expedition to a more convenient 
ſeaſon, an till his allies ſhould be ready: that he had led 


his army into France, put himſelf in condition to encounter 


alone all the enemies forces, and expoſed his perſon to the 
greateſt dangers at a time when his allies diſappointed him: 
that therefore, if the war was not continued, he might very 
juſtly caſt the blame upon them. | 


V. That the king was far from being in the ſame fitua- 


tion with Edward IV. when he led an army into France: that 
Edward was joined by the duke of Burgundy with all his forces 


and by ſeveral French lords who were in his intereſt: that 
he was in poſſeſſion of all the towns as far as the Somme, and 
began the war in the midſt of ſummer: that, on the contrary, 
the king was not aſſiſted with any foreign troops: that 
when he marched out of the gates of Calais, he entered 
the enemies“ country and was advanced to Bulogne : that he 
had razed ſeveral places, as Ardres and Montory, and had 


ſtood four and twenty days ready for battle, defying the armies 
of France. 


* King Henry's plenipotentiaries were Richard Fox, biſhop of Bath and 

Wells, Giles lord PAnbeney, Chriſtopher Biſhbick (or Uurſwick, dean of 

York) Henry Ayniworth, doctor of laws, and fir James Tirell, Rymer's 
Fœdera, tom. ii. p. 499. | 

© And moreover atiigned great pen 


ſions to all the king's princi N 
Flore. Bacon, p. 695. ae king's principal coun 
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VI. That very likely the people of England would thank 
the king for a peace, which would put an end to taxes and 
exactions, and reſtore the public tranquillity. _ 

VII. They added once more, that the reſtoring the arch- 


duke to his dominions would redound to the king's honour - 


and the nation's advantage, by reaſon of their trade with his 
ſubjects. 8 

VIII. They ſaid that before the ſiege of Boulogne it was 
thought to be a weak place and eaſy to be taken; but on the 
contrary, it was found to be well fortified, ſtrongly garriſoned, 
and plentifully provided with artillery and proviſions: that 
therefore, in all appearance, if the king continued the ſiege, 
he would be forced to raiſe it with diſgrace: whereas by 
making a peace he could retire with honour. 

IX. Their laſt reaſon was, that it was impracticable to 
continue the war during the winter, without utterly deſtroying 
the army, which would extremely afflict the whole kingdom. 

If theſe reaſons are never fo little conſidered, they will be 
found to be all falſe and deceitful, except the article of the 
money, which was the only true one. Without weighing 
them too particularly, I ſhall only obſerve, that of all the in- 
conveniences alledged by the officers, there was not one bur 
what the king might have foreſeen, and actually did foreſee. 
He could blame himſelf only for beginning the campaign ſo 
late. All in the Vth article concerning Edward IV. is evi- 
dently falſe. As for the murmurs of the people, which were 
pretended to be feared in caſe the king rejected the peace, it 
was much more propable on the contrary that the nation would 
murmur to ſee the: money given for a war with France, em- 
ployed in making a diſhonourable peace, advantageous only 
to the king. In a word, the king's precaution to cauſe the 


peace to be approved by the officers of his army was a clear 


evidence he was himſelf convinced of the little advantage it 
would be to England. | 

Henry feigned to be determined by theſe reaſons to accept 
of a peace, the treaty was drawn up in form, and figned at 
Eſtaples the 3d of November*, Charles ratified it the 6th of 
the ſame month, He was then at Tours, unconcerned at the 
ſeemingly threatened invaſion, though an Engliſh army in 
France had ever made his predeceflors extremely uneaſy. 
What was peculiar to the treaty, - was, that though it was cal- 
led a treaty of peace, it was however to expire with the lives 
of two kings: but the ſucceſſor of him that died firſt, was to 
ratify it within a year after his acceſſion to the crown. TI ima- 
gine this was an expedient deviſed to excuſe the filence con- 
cerning the kingdom of France, or at leaſt Guienne and Nor- 
mandy, of which there was no mention, though the war was 
proclaimed ſolely upon that occaſion. Mean-while, this 
treaty, which properly concerned only the payment of two 
debts, was to be approved and confirmed by the ſtates of 
France and the parliament of England. This ſhews it was 
not conſidered as a bare truce, and indeed it was called a treaty, 
of peace. 
a treaty, wherein the principal difference was not ſettled, and 


which was to be in force but till the death of the two kings, 


could be deemed a treaty of peace: can any thing be more 
like a truce? however this be, Henry took care to ſee that 
the king of France ratified every particular article of the 
treaty, and eſpecially thoſe concerning the payment of the 
money. Charles was likewiſe, on his part very punctually in 
paying the fifty thouſand livres every year, as was alſo Lewis 
XII. his ſucceſſor. | | 

After this manner ended the war of Bretagne, which had 
laſted ſince the year 1487. I ſay the war of Bretagne, be- 
cauſe that J have been ſpeaking of was only a conlequence 
of it. Henry reaped the intended advantage, that is to ſay, 
large ſums of money, which were not employed in the ſervice 
of the public, In the firſt place, he obrained of the parlia- 
ment a tenth of all the perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, of 
which he expended no more than was neceſſary for levying 
and maintaining fix thouſand men for eight months. But this 
expence was only advanced, the money being repaid. him 
with intereſt, We have ſeen that he mounted his charges to 
ſix hundred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, a prodi- 
gious ſum in thoſe days, when money was much ſcarcer than 
at preſent u. In the next place he borrowed money through- 
out the whole kingdom, which probably was never repaid. 
There was likewiſe granted him a ſubſidy under the name of 
Benevolence, which amounted to a very great ſum, much be- 
yond what was neceſſary for the maintenance of his army 
the two or three months it was on foot. Laſtly, he received 


du We may gueſs how far a ſhillling went in thoſe days when a good while 
after, in king Edward VIth's reign, a large houſe within the precincts of the 
court in Channon-row in Weſtminſter was let to no leſs a perſon than the 
comptroller of the king's houſhold ſor thirty ſhillings a year. See J. 8. Life 
of Thomas Smith, p. 126. | | 
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But on the other hand it is hard to conceive how 
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a hundred and twenty-five thouſand crowns for the arrears of 
the penſion due to Edward IV. But, on the other hand, he 


ſuffered Bretagne to be loſt, to the irreparable damage of 


England, fince her alliance with the duke of Bretagne gave 
her an advantage over France, which ſhe could never after 
recover. Beſides, ihe recovery ot the money advanced for 
Bretagne is to be aſcribed rather to his good fortune than po- 
licy: he was ſolely indebted for it to the King of France's 
defigns upon the kingdom of Naples, which induced him to 
purchaſe a peace with England; otherwiſe Henry would have 
found it very difficult to recover his money, and who knows 
what might have happened had he be-n forced to obtain it by 
dint of ſword? But the advantages Charles reape.| by his 


peace were much more confiderable : for the penſion of fifty 


thouſand livres paid a few years, and which he received with 
intereſt from Bretagne, he annexed that duchy to the crown 
of France, and deprived the Engliſh of their moſt confider- 
able ally. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the circumſtances of this af— 
fair, becauſe they perfectly diſcover the geu:us and character 
of Henry VII. That monarch, ever greedy of money, hav- 
ing always his intereſt in view, found means to make an ad- 
vantage whether of war or of peace, and turn every thing to 
his profit. It was he that by his policy, wholly bent to his 
own private intereſt, gave the turn we have ſeen to the affairs 
of Bretagne “. | 

The ſame day the peace of Eſtaples was figned, the em- 
baſſadors of England and Scotland concluded at Caldftream 
a truce from the 3d of November this year to the goth of 
Apiil, 1494. | „ | 

Henry having concluded a peace with France according to 
his own ſcheme, ſet out foi London, where he arrived the 
17th of December. 5 5 

On the 5th of November, the archduke's forces ſurpriſed 
Arras, which had been fifteen vears in the hands of the 
French. Philip refuſing to be included in the peace of Eſta- 
ples, the war continued in Flanders till the next year. 

In Auguſt this year 1492, Chr ſtopher Columbus ſailed the 
firſt time from Cadiz, with King Ferdinand's licence, in queſt 
of the new world Xx. 

Henry imag ned he misht for the future hope for a peace- 
able reign. He ſaw mong his ſubjects no appearance ot re- 
volt. Not a prince o princeſs of the houſe of York was in 
condition to give him any diſturbance. He kept the eail of 
Warwick priſoner in the Tower, Edward IVth's daughters 
were in hs power; and there was no lord of the York party of 
ſufficient credit to raiſe commotions in the kingdom. On the 
other hand he was in peace or truce with his neighbours ; 
and in the ſeven years and a halt that he had been on the 
throne, had by his ceconomy heaped up ſuch large ſums of 
money as none of his »red-ceffors had ever been maſter uf 
at once: and yet this ſtate of proſperity was not capable of 
diſmaving his enemies. Whilſt he was wholly employed in 
the affairs I have been relating, the ducheſs dowager of Bur- 
gundy was labouring to raiſe him troubles at home; ſo much 
the more dangerous, as they were not ſuſpected. This prin- 
ceſs was not ignorant how well diſpoſed the Engliſh and Iriſh 
were to the houſe of York, and upon their affection ſhe 
chiefly built her hopes of dethroning Henry. Though Lam- 
bert Simnel's affair had miſcarried, the did not aſcribe the ill 
ſucceſs, ſo much to the project itſelf, as to the managers. 
Beſides, Henry was expoſed to the hazard of a battle, which 
he might have loſt ; and it was not impoſſible but he might be 
vanquiſhed for the future, if he was in the ſame caſe. Thus 
the did not deſpair of wreſting the crown from the houſe of 
Lancaſter, or rather of Tudor, after which ſhe reckoned it 
would be eaſy to reſtore the houſe of York. | 

Since Simnel's misfortune, ſhe had never ceaſed to ſpread 
a report either by herſelf or emiſſaries, tnat Richard duke of 
York, ſecond fon of Edward IV. had eſcaped the cruelty of 
his uncle Richard III. and was ſtill alive. This ſhe did 
to prepare people to receive a ſecond phantom, who was to 
perſonate the young prince her nephew, as Lambert Simnel 
had perſonated the earl of Warwick. To that end ſhe looked 
out carefully for young lads of the duke of York's age, 
fit for her purpoſe. At length ſhe met with one, in whom 
ſhe fancied to ſee all the qualities requiſite to repreſent that 
prince. His name was Perkin Warbeck, ſon of John Oſbeck, 
a Jewiſh convert of Tournay, who had long lived at Lon- 
don. Edward IV. having occaſion to know this Jew, and 


v The peace gave great diſcontent to the nobles and officers who had fold 
or engaged their eſtates upon hopes of the war: they ſtuck not to ſay, That 
the king cared not to plume his nobility and people, to feather himſelf.” 
And fome made themſelves merry with what the king ſaid in parliament, 
That after the war was once begun, be doubted not to make it to pay itſelf;“ 


ſaying he had kept his promiſe, Bacon. 
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nour to ſtand godfather to one of his children, and gave 
him the name of Peter, from whence was formed the dimi- 


nutive Peterkin or Perkin. Some years after, Oſbeck being 


returned into Flanders, placed young Perkin with one ot his 
relations at Antwerp, who kept him {ome time. The boy 
was ſo handſome, and endowed with qualities fo far above 
his birth, that many ſuſpected Edward IV. to be his father: 
and indeed it was ſomething extraordinary that Edw:rd, 
ſhould ſtan gather to ont of ſo mean a parentag”. Be 


this as it will, P-+Kin- going from Antwerp lived in f-v-ral 


towns of Flanders, and ſhifted habitations ſo often, that hen 
Henry afterwards would nave aced him, in order to kyow, 
the whole ſtorv of hs life, he found it very difficult. As 
Perkin generally converted wvh the Engliſh ferrled in the 


Low-Countries, he was ſo perfect in the Engliſh tongue, that, 


he might eafily be taken for an Engliſhman, eſpectally as he 
had ſp-nt his childhood at London. 

Las youth being mentioned to the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
ſhe commanded him to be privately brought to her palace; 
and finding him fit for her purpoſe. took care to inf: uct him 
with reſpect ro the part he was to at, Hence we gueſs Per- 
kin muſt have been a youth of great wit and ſenſe, to enter 
into the ducheſs's defigns, otherwiſe it would hav» been fruit- 


leſs to give him inſtructions, However ſhe ſo often deſcrib- 


ed Edward IV. h:s queen, prince Edward their eldeſt fon, and 
the princeſſes their daughters, that after ſev>ral ref etitions 
of her leflon, he could talk very pertinently of the court, of 
the King his preteaded father, at leaſt as far as the duke of 


Vork could be ſuppoſed to kno v. The natu'al way he had 


learned of relating circumſtances fit for a child's meim ry, 
and certain particulars of Ed.vard's cout, made the duch 1s 
believe he would not fail to gain cr-dit when he appeared in 
the worl.. Above ali, ſhe took care to make him perfect in 
what he was to frame while in ſanctuary with the que-n, 
and when taken frain thence by the contrivance of Rich. III. 
and particularly in the manner of his eſcaping the hands of 
the executioners, who were ordered to murder him.  Thefe- 
were particulars ſo much the eaſier to be counterie ted, as 


there were but few people who could contradict them. Mo e- 


over, ſhe taught him to aſſume the air and character of a well- 
bred prince. She found the youth ſo apt a ſe olar, that ſhe 
was herſ{-lf ſurpriſed at it. In a ſhort time, P rkin fo uſcd 
himſelf to tak and act like a r'nce, that one would have 
{worn he had been born and educated in a palace. 

Ir is not known when the ducheſs of Burgundy took 
Perkin home to inſtru& him: but very likely it was not on 
after the bittle of Stoke, where the ea of Lincoln and Lam- 
bert Simne! were vanquiſhed. However that be, the affair 
of Bretagne cauſing that p:inceſs to think Henry would ſoon 
break With France, as himſelf would have had it believed, 
reſolved Perkin ſhould appear as duke ot York fo ſoon 2s the 
war was begun. Mean wh le, being very ſ-nfible :t be ap- 
peared firſt in F:ianders, or in any town in the Low-Coun- 
tries, the world would not ful to ſuſpect her, ſhe ſent om 
into Portugal), where he lived unknown for a vrar. At 
length, in 1492, the war between England und France feem- 
ing unavoiuabie, ſhe diſpatched orders to Perkin to repair 
into Irelagd, where probably the d already b-en t mpering 
with ſeveral perſons of note. Perkin inſtantly obcying, and 
arriving at Cork, called himſelf duke o: York, fon o Ed- 
ward IV. in which he was countenance by the mayor, who 
it is likely. was in the plot» A few das after he wr: e tothe 
earls of Deſmond and Killer, great friends of the houſe of 
York, acquainting them with his arrival, and deſiring them 
to come and join him. 

Henry was then employed in his preparations for bis expe- 


dition into France. As the duche:s of Burgundy imagined 


he would deparr early in the ſpring, ſhe expected he would 
be engaged in the war with France by the tine Perkin ap- 
peared in Ireland, in which ſhe was miſtaken, The report 


that the duke of York was come from P:rtugal into Ireland, 


cauſed no alteration in the king's meaſures : he believed it 
to be only a contrivance to divert him from his enterprize. 
However, preſently after he was told the duke of VK who 
had appeared in Ireland was gone into France, wh «a made 
him very uneaſy. And indecd the news was but oo tue: 
it happened ſome time before, that one Frion, ſecre ru to 
the king for the French tongue, had wrhdrawn from court, 
and retired to Paris, where he was very well received. This 


* Columbus was the ſon of a wool-comber, and he himſelf followed that 
buſineſs in his younger years. He ſet out from Port Palos de Moger, in An- 
daluſia, Auguſt 3, 1492, and landed at Guana bay, ons of the Lucca iſlauds. 
He returned to Port Palos in May the next year, and divd n 1500, | 
With the lady Brampton, an Engliſh lady, and cne to have an eye over 
hint, Bacon p. 606 | . 
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receive ſome ſervice from him, was pleaſed to do him the ho- 
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Frion, Who followed king Charles's court, hearing the duke 
of Vork was in Ireland, told that monarch of it, intimat- 
ing, he might make that affair turn to account. Whatever 
Charles thought of this pretender, he really believed that 
though he was an impoſter, he might be ſerviceable to him in 
making a peace with Henry. In that belief he ſent Frion 
into Ireland, to invite the pretender in his name to come to 
him, with aſſurance of his protection and aid to recover the 
crown of his anceſtors, Perkin ſeeing himſelf invited by a 
prince ſo great and ſo capable to aſſiſt him, departed with- 
out a moment's conſideration, When he was arrived in 
France, he waited upon the king, who gave him a very gra- 
cious reception, treated him as duke of York, lodged him in 
his palace, and afſigned him a guard, under colour of doing 
him honour, but in reality to hinder the king of England from 
cauſing him to be ſeized. The courtiers imitated their 
maſter, in paying the ſame reſpects to Perkin, as they would 
have done to the duke of York. Shortly after, above a hun- 


with offers of their ſervice to the pretender. But the honours 
Perkin received at the court of France were of no long con- 
tinuance. As ſoon as Charles was almoſt ſure of a peace, he 
diſmiſſed him, for fear Henry, who had now demanded him, 
ſhould make it one of the articles of the treaty. He was un- 
willing to be thought to ſurpriſe the young man, in order to 
deliver him to his enemy; as on the other hand, he would 
not have the peace mifcarry for his ſake. | 

Perkin thought himſelf very happy to be thus freed. He 
was afraid of worſe uſage, when he heard a peace was treat- 
ing between the two kings. Having readily quitted the court 
of France, he retired into Flanders to the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy, taking great care not to diſcover he had ever ſeen 
her before. At the firſt interview, Margaret acted her part 
extremely well. She treated him very roughly, and ſeemed 
much ſurpriſed, that in her preſence he ſhould dare to call 
himſelf duke of York. She ſaid publicly, that having been 
already impoſed upon by a counterfeit earl of Warwick, ſhe 
ſhould be more upon her guard, and it would not be ſo eaſy 
to deceive her a ſecond time. That therefore che adviſed 
him to retire, leſt he incurred the puniſhment due to his bold- 
neſs. Perkin ſeemed not at all troubled at theſe threats, and 
confeſſing ſhe was in the right to doubt, perſiſted however in 
affirming, he was the duke of York her nephew. The du- 
cheſs feigning a deſire to convict him of impoſture before her 
whole court, put certain queſtions to him, to which, ſhe 
knew, he could make pertinent anſwers. Accordingly, he 
replied in ſo natural and unaffected a manner, that the ducheſs 
feemed aſtoniſned. In ſhort, they played their parts ſo well, 
that the ducheſs, pretending ſhe could not refiſt ſuch evident 
proofs, owned him for her nephew, aſſigned him a guard of 
thirty halberdiers, and gave him the title of the White Roſe, 
the badge of the houſe of York. Perkin, on his part, la- 
boured to convince the world, he was the real duke of York, 
by his natural way of relating the principal paſſages of his 
life. If at any time his diſmiſſfion out of France was objected 
to him, he anſwered with a ſigh, it was not very ſtrange a 


the policy of two powerful monarchs. That this very thing 
was a {trong argument in his favour, fince the peace between 
Charles and Henry could not be eſtabliſhed but upon his ruin, 
What Perkin ſaid, added to the ducheſs's public approbation, 
fatisficd the whole court, he was the true duke of York, and 
from thence the rumour ſpread throughout all the Low-Coun- 
tries, and at laſt over all Europe. 

News being brought into England, about the beginning 
of the year 1493, that the duke of York was in Flanders, and 
owned by the ducheſs of Burgundy, it cauſed great com- 
motions in the kingdom. The thing was preſently credited 
by an infinite number of people, ſome of whom were diſ— 
ſatisſed with the king, and others greedy of novelty. Some 
blindly followed their leaders, and others, whoſe fortunes 
were deſperate, wiſhed for a change in the government. The 
king was not generally beloved. The loſs of Bretagne; his 
late peace with the King of France; the uncivil uſage the 
queen and the whole houſe of York had received, and daily 
did receive at his hands; and, laſtly, his unneceſſary taxes, 
were but too apt to make the people wiſh the report to be true. 

The king was furpriſed to fee with what greedineſs the 
news was received, It convinced him of his great danger 
from the Vorkiſts, and of their conſtant readineſs to embrace 
al! opportunities to ruin him if it was poſſible.- He appeared 


z By Chriſtopher Urſwyke, dean of York, and fir Humphrey Talbot, 


marſhal of Calais. Rymer's Feed. tom. xii. p. 517. 
2 46 . bing iim ; 
= Ex eorum corporibus legitime procreatos. bid. 


> About this time, viz, April 3, the king made his fon Henry conſtable of 
e hes eg aſtable of 
Dover cattle, aud guardian of the Cinque Ports. Ibid, p. 525 a 
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dred Engliſhmen, diffatisfied with the king, repaired to Paris 


young prince, perſecuted by fortune, thould be ſacrificed to 


. | 
however unconcerned, leſt his fears ſhould encourage his 
enemies. So, continuing to act as uſual, he waited till they 


more plainly diſcovered their deſigns. 

In the beginning of March, Henry ſent * the arder of the 
garter to Alphonſo duke of Calabria, eldeſt ſon of Ferdinand 
king of Naples: | Alphonſo had been extremely defirous of 
this honour, to inſinuate to the princes of Italy, that he had 
in the king of England a protector who would not ſuffer him 
to be oppreſſed. He would have thereby induced them to 
league with the king his father, againſt Charles VIII. who 
was going to undertake the conqueſt of the kingdom of 
Naples. | 

A few days after, Henry concluded at London a treaty of 
perpetual peace and amity with Ferdinand and Iſabella, king 
and queen of Caſtile and Arragon. This alliance, which 
was a reciprocal engagement of mutual aſſiſtance upon all oc- 
caſions, was particular in that it extended not to all the 
kings of England and Spain without diſtinction, but only to 
all their ſueceſſors deſcended. from them“. In the treaty, 
the marriage articles between prince Arthur and Catherine, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella, were confirmed and re- 
newed b. 

Mean while, the king's enemies, not content with coun- 
tenancing the report concerning the duke of Vork, were now 
labouring to form a conſpiracy to dethrone him. His co- 
vetous temper had alienated ſeveral of the firmeſt friends to 
his perſon and the houſe of Lancaſter. William Stanley lord 
chamberlain, brother of the earl of Derby, John Ratcliff lord 
Fitz-Walter, fir Robert Clifford, fir Simon Montfort, fir 
Thomas Thwaites, William Barley, were the heads of the 


conſpiracy. The lord chamberlain had greatly contributed to 


his victory of Boſworth, by declaring for him in ſo critical a 
minute. The king owned it, but thought him well rewarded 
with the ſpoils of Boſworth Field, and the office of lord 
chamberlain, But Stanley thinking that too mean a recom- 
pence was not ſatisfied. Sir Robert Clifford was ſon of 
him that murdered the young earl of Rutland, brother of 
Edward IV. at the battle of Wakefield, and aftewards loſt 
his life in fighting for the houſe. of Lancaſter. . Probably, 
Henry had forgot the conſtant attachment of that family to 


his houſe, and neglected to give him a ſhare in his favours. 


Clifford and Barley were deputed by the conſpirators to go 
into Flanders, and concert meaſures with the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy and the pretended duke of York, for the accompliſh- 
ment of their deſigns. The ducheſs gave them a very civil 
reception, deeming it a good omen, that profeſſed enemies of 
her houſe ſhould be the firſt to offer their ſervice. Shortly 
after their arrival, Clifford wrote to his friends in England, 
that the duke of York, ſon of Edward IV. was in Flanders, 
and that he knew him perfectly well. The news inflamed 
the conſpirators, and from that time they ſpared no pains to 
gain adherents to the pretended duke of York. 

Whilſt the King's enemies were labouring to create him 
freſh troubles, he himſelf was no leſs intent upon deviſing 
means to prevent the gathering ſtorm e. His principal buſt- 
neſs was to undeceive the people, and to' ſucceed, there was 
occaſion for two ſorts of proofs. Firſt, it was neceſſary to 
ſhew that the duke of York was dead; in the ſecond place, 
that though he were alive, the perſon that borrowed his name 
was a counterfeit, 

To prove the duke of York was not living, it was ne- 


ceſſary to produce the teſtimonies of thoſe who had taken 


away his life, or ſeen him dead, and who were but four in 
all; namely, fir James Tyrrel, ordered by Richard III: to 
put that prince to death; John Dighton, employed by Tyrrel 
to commit the fact; Miles Forreſt, his ſervant, who aſſiſted 
him, and the prieſt who buried the two princes. Of theſe 
four perſons, the prieſt and Foreſt were dead, and there re- 
mained only Tyrrel and Dighton. Theſe were apprehended 
by the King's order, and ſent to priſon. Then, after a pri- 
vate examination, it was given out that they agreed in their 
depoſitions, namely, that Dighton and Foreſt ſmothered the 
two princes in their bed, and ſhewed their dead bodies to 
Tyrrel, and that the prieſt afterwards buried them under a 
ſtair-caſe. That ſoon after, Richard ordered them to be 


removed elſewhere, by the ſame prieſt, who was ſince dead, 


without diſcovering where he had laid them. It is likely, 
however, that Tyrrel's depofition was not ſo favourable for 
the king's purpoſe as Dighton's, fince he was detained in 
priſon, whereas Dighton was releaſed, probably, that he 
might divulge his own evidence, 


© He ſent certain knights, with a band of ſoldiers into every port, to keep 
the ſhores and ſea-coaſts, that no one might come in, or go out of the king- 
2 without being ſcarched and examined. Hall, fol. 32. Bacon, pe 
908. 
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The publiſhing of theſe teſtimonies produced not the effect 
the king had expected. For, what proof could a confeſſion 
form, taken at private examination, and publiſhed by him 
whoſe intereſt it was to make it appear to his advantage? In 
the next place, the removal of the bodies from the place 
where they were firſt laid, to another unknown, gave cauſe 
for ſtrong ſuſpicions. Had it not been for this removal, 
nothing would have been more eaſy than to prove the death 
of the two princes, fince the bodies would have been ſtill 
found under the ſtair-caſe. So people imagined, the King, 
wanting ſo natural a proof, had invented the removal, that 
his not uſing ſo convincing a proof might not be thought 
ſtrange. Beſides, the teſtimony of two villains who con- 
feſſed themſelves guilty of ſo black a crime, whoſe evidence 
was ſo advantageous to the king, could not be of any great 
weight. Accordingly, the king, finding this method inſuf— 
ficient to undeceive the people, applied himſelf chiefly to diſ- 
cover who the impoſtor was, that pretended to be the duke of 

ork. | | 
3 To ſucceed in that defign, he found no better way than 
to bribe ſeveral perſons, who repaired to the counterfeit duke, 
under colour of offering him their ſervice. He charged them 
to uſe all their endeavours to know who and whence he was, 
and to trace him from his birth to the day he came to. the 
ducheſs of Burgundy. At the ſame time, he ordered them 
to make ſtrict enquiry after his correſpondents in England, 
and obſerve narrowly every thing that paſſed about him. 
Eſpecially he enjoined ſome of the diſcteeteſt, to ſpare nothing 
to gain fr Robert Clifford, much ſuſpecting him to be con- 
cerned in the ſecret, It is ſaid that in order to make diſco- 
veries, he bribed the ſervants, and even the very confeſſors 
of the great men he ſuſpected. Moreover, to procure his 
ſpies in Flanders the more credit, he uſcd to have them pro- 
nounced excommunicate every Sunday at St. Paul's, by virtue 
of pope Innocent VIIIth's bull. He was fo well ſerved by 
theſe ſpies, that, in ſhort, he came to know the pretended 
duke of York was no other than Perkin Warbeck. He had 
perfect information of his birth, life, actions, profeſſion, and 
of all the places he had lived at froin his childhood, which 
was inſtantly divulged throughout the whole kingdom. How- 
ever, as the particulars were publiſhed by the king, the prin- 
eipal party concerned, the generality of the people did not 
think themſelves obliged to believe him upon his bare word. 
Their prejudice made them require more convincing proofs. 


Whilſt the king's ſpies were actipg in Flanders and Eng- 


land, he had two affairs upon his hands from which he wanted 
to be diſengaged, in caſe any troubles ſhould ariſe in the king- 
dom on account of the pretended duke of York. The fiſt 
was, to make peace with Scotland; the ſecond, to get the 
peace of Hſtaples confirmed by the pope, according to agree- 
ment with the King of France. For that purpoſe, he ſent 
embaſſadors to Edinburgh and Rome. The former concluded 
with king James a truce from April the goth, 1494, to that 
day feven vears 1501, upon the ſame terms with that of Cald- 
ſtream, which expired the day this was to commence, It 
appears by the embaſſador's inſtructions, that he defired to 
conclude a marriage between the king of Scotland and Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the counteſs of Wiltſhire, and grand-daugh- 
ter of the duke of Somerſet. But the marriage was not pro— 
poſed, or at leaſt the negotiation did not ſucceed d. 

As to the affair of Rome, the embaſſadors preſented to pope 
Alexander VI. a petition for a bull of excommunication 
againſt whichſoever of the two Kings ſhould not oblerve the 
treaty of Eſtaples. The pope owned it to be one of tie 
articles of the treaty, and anſwered, he was ready to grant 
ſich a bull, provided the king of France did not oppole it, 
an inſtrument - wh-:icoi he ordered to be given to, the em— 
bi{tadors, | . | 

The emperor Frederick dying in Auguſt this year, Maxi- 
milian, his ſon, king of the Romans, aſcended the imperial 
throne in his room. | 

The 21ſt of the ſame month, John Morton archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was made cardinal ot St. Anaſtaſius. 

Henry having had perfect information of every thing re— 
l-ing rf Perkin Warbeck, ſent embaſladors® to archduke 
Pup, to defire him to deliver him up. He repreſented, 
« hat ir was contrary to the law of nations, and their 
al eng, to protect a counterteit, who ſought to rob him of 
the crown by an evident impoſture. That he was informed 
0! ii} the circum Fances of Perkin's life from his cradle, and 


FYL 7 


0: ered to produce authentic ptoofs of the cheat, as well as of 
} 3 


Wing Henry paid the king of Scots a thouſand marks by way of com- 
poniition for the injuries one nation had received from the other, betore the 
Conciufior Rymei's Feed, tom. XII. p. 547. | 


> Edward Poynings, and Willanm Warchem doctor of laws, 
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not ſcruple to deliver him into his hands.” 


ducheſs of Burgundy. 


in ſeveral embaſlics. 


47 
the death of the duke of York, whoſe name Warbeck had 
borrowed. That Perkin being only a theatrical King formed 
by the ducheſs of Bergundy, he hoped the archduke would 
Philip being 
ſtill a minor, his council told the embaſſadors, ** That the 
archduke's intention was, always to preſerve a good under- 
ſtanding with the King of England, and therefore wauld give 
no manner of aſſiſtance to the pretended duke of Vork: bur 
the ducheſs of Burgundy being ſovereign in the lands of her 
dowry, the archduke could not meddle with her affairs, or 
hinder her from doing what ſhe thought fit.” | | 

Philip believed he had then the lets reaſon to regard the 
king of England, as he had made a. peace with Charles VIII. 

By a treaty concluded at Senlis the 23d of May, Charles had 
reſtored to the archduke his fiter Margaret, with the earl- 
dom of Artois and Burgundy; but kept ſome towns on pro- 
mile to deliver them as foon as Philip was of age. 

The embaſſadors brought Philip's anſwer to the king, and 
withal told him, there was a colluſhon between him and the 
Henry was ſo provoked at this pro- 
ceeding, that he broke off all commerce with the archduke, 
and baniſhed all the Flemipgs out of his kingdom, The 
archduke did the like by the Engliſh who were in Flanders. 
But the animoſity between theſe two princes went no farther, 
each fearing he might one day want the other's aſſiſtance. 

Mean-while, Henry having at length gained fir Robert 
Clifford, who was intruſted with Warbeck's and the ducheſs's 
ſecrets, had exact information of their correſpondents in 
England. As it could not but be dangerous to let the evil 
increaſe, he reſolved to apply proper remedies. For that 
purpoſe, he cauſed to be arrcited in one day, and almoſt at 
the ſame inflant, John Ratcl:ff lord Fitz-Walter, fir Simon 
Montfort, fir Thomas Thwaites, William D'Aubeney, Ro- 
bert Ratcliff, Thomas Creflener, and Thomas Atwood. All 
theſe were convicted and condemned tor high-treaſon, in ad- 
bering and proinifing aid to Perkin, The lord Fitz-Walter 
was {ent priſoner to Calais, wich ſome hope of obtaining his 
pardon. Burt his impatience cauſed bim to attempt an eſcape, 
he was diſcovercd and bcheaded. Sir Simon Montfort, tir 
Robert Ratciff, and William D'Aubeney, were executed im- 
mediately after their condemaaticn, The reſt were pardoned, 

nd thole that were apprehended upon the ſame account, 
among whom were certain Dominican friars, and William 
Worſcly dean of St. Paul's, were releaſed. Sir William 
Stanley lord chamberlain, whether he was not yet informed 
againſt, or the king bad a mind to ſtay for ſtronger proots to 
convict him, was not touched at that time. 

Oa the 1ſt of November, Henry wrote to the king of 
France, deſiring to be included in the peace of Senlis, accord— 
ing to the tenor of the treaty, The 17th of the ſame month, 
he notifted ro him the ſame thing from Ferdinand king of 
Naples, and Alphonio duke of Calabria his fon, who were ex— 


pr. {ly included in the peace of Senlis, on the part of the em- 


1 


peror and archduke. But however king Charles defiſted not 
{rom his project of conquering Naples, Es 
[1494 ] England was very qui-t during this year. Perkin 
Varbeck fill remained ip Flanders without offering to ſtir, 
the execution of his adherents convincing him, the king 
knew more of his affairs than he imagined. Mean-time, 
Henry labourcd underhand to inform himfelf more tully con— 
cerning the circumſtances of the conſpiracy, and what the 
ducheſs of Burgundy was contriving in England andell{ewhere, 
In this fir Robert Clifford, whom he had gained, was very 
{erviceable. He learnt by his means that Perkin had ſtill 
ſome dependence in Ireland, and had wrote to the earls of 
Deſmond and Kildare, when he landed there from Portugal. 
This diſcovery made him reſolve to take care of the affairs of 
that ifland, which had been hitherto much neglected. To 
that end, he made Henry his ſecond fon, then but two years 
old, heutenant governor of Ireland, but appointed for deputy, 
fir Edward Poynings, a man verſed in aftairs, and employed 
He gave him a very extenſive power, 
as well over the militia, as the civil government, that he might 
put the iſland upon a good ſoot 3. | 
Poynings, upon his arrival in Ireland, made ſtrict enquiry 
after thoſe that were ſuſpected of diſaffection to the king, 
particularly ke vigorouſly attacked the earls of Deſmond and 
Kildare. The firſt took care of himſelf and kept out of 
the reach of the lord-deputy; but the earl of Kildare was 
ſent priſoner into England, from whence he was quickly ſent 


back by the King with maiks of efteem and good-will. As 


* 6 
f Appointing Calais to be the mart for all Engliſh merchandizes, Hall, fol. 34. 
2 With him was ſent fir Henry Dean, late abbot of Langtony, a man of 
great wit and diligence, who was made chancellor of Ireland. Hall, fol. 36. 
They carried with them about a thoutand men. J. Ware, c. 10, 
h Maurice and Gerard Fitz-Getad. 
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he dreaded freſh troubles in Ireland, where a rebellion in 
his circumſtances would bave been very incommodious, he 
thought he ſhould prevent them by acts of grace, rather than 
ſeverity ; and therefore ſent a commiſſioner | with a general 
parcon in form, as well for the earl of Deſmond, as for all 
the Irith rebels, in order to ſtifle, if pothble, all the ſeeds of 
rebellion in the iſland, where the houſe of York had but too 
nany friends. 

Whilſt Poynings was in Ireland, he held a parliament 
famous for the ſtatutes enacted to the advantage of the crown 
of England and of the Engliſh ſettled in the iſland. One 
of theſe ſtatutes fill called Poynings's Law, ran, that the 
parliament of Ireland ſhould not be aflembled before the lord 
lieutenant and council had acquainted the King with the rea- 
ſons, and obtained the royal licence under the great ſeal. It 
was alſo enacted, that all the ſtatutes of England concerning 
the public ſhould be obſerved in Ireland. Theſe two ſtatutes 
are ſtill in force to this day k. 

Tbough Henry had given ſeveral proofs of his ſelf- intereſted 
and covetous temper, they might be coloured with ſome pre- 
tence, becauſe the ſecret ſprings of his policy were not yet 
fully known. But it was not the ſame with regard to his 
proccedings this year, by which he plainly diſcovered him- 
ſelf. The pretence of foreign affairs failing him, he extorted 
large ſums from private perſons, by forfeitures upon penal 
Jav:s, on purpoſe to fill his coffers. . This proceeding was 
the more diſpleaſing to the people, as they eafily perceived 
it flowed from his natural diſpoſition, ſince he was not obliged 
by any neceflity to ule ſuch extraordinary methods. He was 

in peacc with all the princes of Europe: he had drawn from 
the parliament two very conſiderable ſubſidies, of which he 
had not expended a fourth part, and even that was repaid 
him with intereſt: moreover, beſides divers confiſcations, he 
received every vear fifty thouſand livres of the king of France. 
All this, added to the uſual revenues of the crown, which 
were not leſs than in the foregoing reigns, ſeemed to enable 
him to eaſe, rather than oppreſs his ſubjects with frivolous 
accuſations to drain their purſes. The firſt he attacked in 
this manner was fir William Capel, alderman of London, who 
was fined two thouſand ſeven hundred pounds, and forced to 
compound with the king for fixteen hundred. The arch- 
biſhop of 8 was accuſed of being the contriver of 
theſe methods to procure the king money: but whether 
Henry's avarice de ly increaſed, or the minifters who ſucceed- 

ed that prelate we IT till leſs ſcrupulous than he, people bad 
but too much reaſon to lament him after his death, 

Towards the end of this year, Henry gave a freſh inſtance 
of his defire of money, which proved very injurious to his 
good name, eſpecially as he encveavoured to cover it with the. 
vet! of juſtice. By ſecret advices from {ir Robert Clifford, he 
vas informed fir William Stanley lord chamberlain was one 
of Perkin Warbeck's adhererents. Though that lord had done 
him the greateſt fervice imaginable, ſince he had procured 
him the victory which raited him to the throne, he reſolved 
to ſacrifice him to his avatice, under colour of puniſhing his 
crime. I ſay to his avarice, and not to juſtice or revenge; 
for, if we may judge by his uſual conduct with regard to the 
ttate-criminals, of whom there was nothing to be pot, he 
would doubtlefs have pardoned Stanley, if the defire of con— 
fiſcating his eftate had not rendered him inexorab le. 

To atiain his ends, he ordered Clifford, who was ill in 
Flanders, to repair privatcly into England, When he heard 
tne io former Was arrived, he removed to the Tower, that the 
great ones who ſhould be accuſed, might be arreſted more 
conventently and without noiſe.” C ifford being come to 
London without diſcovering himſelf, the King aſſembled the 
council! in the Tower, and ſent for fir Robert, who falling 
down at his feet, craved his pardon, offering to declare what: 
ever he knew of the conſpiracy. 'The king immediately 
pardon: d him, but on expreſs condition he would conceal 
nothing of what was come to his knowledge. Whereupon 
Clifford impeach ol ſeveral perſons, and amongſt the reſt the 

Lord chamberain, Tne king ſceming extremely ſurpriſed, 
bid him taxe care what he ſai 4, f 1nce his life lay at ſtake in 
caſe the accuſation was groundleſs. Clifford perſiſting, the 


Richard igattan, doctor of laws, Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. p. 567, 


My lord Baron colts that Poynipgs's Law, whereby all the ſtatutes of 
Fog! md (to ine 1otholtfenry VII. weremade to be of force in Ireland; 
en betol that time were not, not any fince that time, but by a ipecial 
les 
A ſelectatl counei, Ls lord Eaton, p. 610. 
There were 0 und in his caſtle 97 JLolt, forty thouſand marks in money 
end plar 0, be: deere aſhold ſtuf 5 ſtock upon his grounds, and other 


pertona! ettate, exceed: 81 Zreat: he had likewiſe in land three thouſand 
104132 year of old tent. Bacon, p. 619, 


» He was behzaded on Tos Fare February 16, 1495. Hall, fol. 35, 
ue, tur cate of this dif- enen was King Henry's retuling to create him cail 
0 / 


lord chamberlain was preſently apprehended. Next day be 
was examined by the council, where he confeſſed enough to 
condemn him. The great ſervice he had done the king, and 
the intereſt of the earl of Derby his brother, made him hope 
he ſhould not be treated with rigour. But two things ren- 
dered his crime unpardonable : the firſt was his immenſs 
riches, which promiſed. the king a plentiful confiſcation m; 
the ſecond, that he was accuſed, and probably convicted of - 


ſaying to Clifford, ſpeaking of Perkin Warbeck, If he 


were ſure that young man were king Edward's ſon, he would 
never bear arms againſt him.” This was wounding the king 
in the moſt ſenſible part, fince he ſeemed to acknowledge the 
houſe of York had a better title than the houſe of Lancaſter. 
Had he been . guilty only of that crime, it is a queſtion whe— 
ther the judges would have ſentenced him to die; but it is 
I*kely he was convicted of acting more directly againſt the 
king, and holding intelligence with Warbeck and the ducheſs 
of Burgundv. All the favour he could obtain was a delay of 
ſome weeks, to prepare for death, which he ſuffered not till 
the beginning of the next yearn. The king's ſeverity on this 
occaſion ſeemed exceſſive. All the world imagined he would 
pardon a lord to whom he was fo much obliged, and who 
had even enabled him to exerciſe acts of mercy by procuring 
bim the crown: beſides, he was brother to the carl of Derby, 
a zealous ſervant and father-in-law of the king. 

The execution of the lord chamberlain terrified the whole 
kingdom. He was condemned for a crime of which few 
Engliſhmen were innocent, namely, for preferring the title 
of York to that of Lancaſter. But what cauſed ſtill greater 
dread, was that the King was perceived to have had ſpies 
about the lord chamberlain, to obſerve his conduct, which 
might be every man's caſe. The great men dueſt not ſpeak 
their thoughts to one another, for fear thoſe whom they count- 
ed their bel friends, were the king's ſpies. But this reſtraint 
was in fome meaſure made up by ſwarms of libels againſt the 
judges, the council, and the king himſelf, This licence ſo 
diſpleaſed the king, that he ordered five perſons, convicted 
of diſperſing the libels, to be executed. 

Richard Fox biſhop of Bath and Wells, one of the King's 
favourites, was tranſlated this year tothe ſee of Durham. 

It was likewiſe this year that Henry, the king's ſecond ſon, 
two years old, was created duke of York ©. 

Though there was a truce concluded with Scotland to the 
goth of April, I 591, there ſtill remained fome differences be- 

tween the Engliſh and Scots, concerning certain lands on 
the borders of the two Kingdoms and the fiſhery of the river 
Eſte. Henry always dreading ſome inſurrection in the king- 
dom, was extremely defirous to have no conteſts with his 
neighbours: for that reaſon he had, in May this year, moved 
that the differences between England and Scotland might be 
adjuſted. King James ſeeming 10 deſire the ſame thing, they 
both ſent embatladors to Caldſtream, toagree upon ſome expe- 
pient. Richard Fox was the head of the Engliſh embaſſy P. But 
with all h:s addreſs, he could not end an affair, which in it— 
ſelf ſcemed not very difficult. This cauſed Henry to ſuſpect 
that the King of Scotland reſerved it for an occaſion of quar- 
rel, and.to order the earl of Surrey to be upon his guard in 
the north. 

Charles VIII. undertook this year the long meditated con- 
queſt of the kingdom of Naples. This affair is ſo well 


known, it would be needleſs to relate the particulars. It is 


neceſſary however briefly to mention the riſe and principal 
events. 

The poſterity of Charles of Anjou, firſt 11 ing of Sicily of 
the houſe of France, was divided into two branches, where- 
of one reigned in Naples, the other in Hungary, After ſun— 
dry revolutions, the crown of Naples fell at length to Joan 
the firſt of that name. But in 1380, Charles de Durazzo, 
of the branch of Hungary, pretending to the ſame crown, 
and repairing into Italy, attacked queen Joan, who finding 
herſelf preſſed, adopted Lewis J. duke of Anjou, uncle of 
Charles VI. king of France. From that time there was a 
continual war between the two houſes of Anjou. At laſt, 
Charles de Durazzo remained in poſſeſſion of Naples, and 


was ſucceeded by Ladiſlaus his ſon, who dying in 1414, left 


of Chefter, He was ſucceeded in the office of lord chamberlain by Giles lord 
& Aubeney. Id. fol. 36. Bacon, p. 611. 

„ On November i. The knights of the Bath made upon this occaſion 
were thele : the lords Harrington, Clifton, Dacre of the South, and the lord 
Warren; fir Thomas Stanley, fir John Arundel, fir Walter Griffith, fir 
Gervaſe Clifton, fir Robert Harcourt, fir Edward Trafford, fir Henry Mar- 
ney, tir Robert Newbrough, fir Ralph Ryder, fir John Sparke, ſir Humtrey 
Fulford, fir Robert Litton, fir Pierce Edgecombe, fir Robert Clere, fir Tho. 
F airfax, fir Richard Knightley, tir John Cheke. Stow, p. 477: 

The reſt of the embaſſadors 2 fir Thomas Dacre, fir William Tyler, 

ariitopher Moreſby, aud John Cartyngton, Rymei's Fœd. tom, Xil. p- 
554. 

Cecuy, 
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the crown of Naples to Joan II. his ſiſter. Mean time, 
Lewis I. duke of Anjou, and Lewis II. his fon, always {tiled 
themſelves kings of Sicily, and preſerved their pretenfions to 
Sicily on this fide the Pharo, or the kingdom of Naples. 
Lewis II. who died in 1471, left three ſons, namely, Lewis III. 
Rene, and Charles. = 

In 1421, Lewis III. led an army into Naples to dethrone 
Joan II. who for ſupport adopted Alphonſo king of Arragon. 
Alphonſo arriving in the kingdom ot Naples, forced Lewis III. 
to quit the country and retire into France, Shortly after, 
upon ſome quarrel between Joan and Alphonſo, Joan revok- 
ing the adoption of Alphonſo, adopted the ſame Lewis of 
Anjou, who would have deprived her of the crown, and de- 
clared him her preſumptive heir and ſucceflor; but Lewis 
died without iſſue in 1431. Joan departed this life the next 

ear, having made a will in favour of Rene of Anjou, brother 
of Lewis III. | 

Rene made ſome attempts to take poſſeſſion of the Kking- 
dom of Naples, but fo no purpoſe. Alphonſo, king ot Arra- 
gon kept the crown till he died, in 1458. He left the king- 
dom of Arragon to John his lawtul fon, and that of Naples 
to Ferdinand his baſtard. 

In 1474, Rene made a will, and appointed for his heir 
Charles earl of Main his nephew, ſon of Charles his younger 
brother, to the prejudice Violante his daughter, duchels of 
Lorrain, and Renè duke of Lorrain, his grandſon. | 

Charles earl of Main, nephew and heir of king Renc, died 
in 1481, leaving Lewis XI. king of France his ſole heir. By 
virtue of which will, Charles VII. fon of Lewis XI. pretended 
the kingdom of Naples was fallen to bim. 

If what has been ſaid be ever ſo little conſidered, it will 
doubtleſs be perceived that Chatles's title to the kingdom of 
Naples was very diſputable. To decide the cafe in a judi- 
cial way, it would have been neceſſary to cxamine two points 
of equal importance in the affair, Firſt, whether Joan II. 
had power to revoke the adoption of Alphonſo king of Ar- 
ragon, and to adopt Lewis of Anjou in his room. It is 
true, the French hiſtorians pretend Alphonſo would have de— 
throned his benefactreſs, and upon that ſuppoſition the reaſon 
of the revocation ſeems juſt. But the Arragonians grant not 
the fact: they aſcribe it to Joan's levity, who was inconſtant. 
and capricious. In the next place, ſuppoſing the houſe of 
Anjou's title better than the houſe of Arragon's, his ſecond 
point muſt have been examined, whether king Rene could 
let aſide Violante his daughter and her heirs, and give the 


kingdom of Naples to Charles ear! of Main his nephew, It 


couid not be alledged in favour of the will, that the king om 
of Naples was a male fief, fince the houſe of Anjou's title 
was derived from a daughter. So Charles VIII. could pre- 
tend to that kingdom only upon ſuppoſition that the laws de- 
cided theſe two points in his favour, which was very doubtful, 
not to ſay worſe : beſides, the houſe of Arragon had another 
title founded upon a fixty years poſſeſſion. Bur what ren- 
dered the affair very intricate, was that the popes, as ſovereign 
lords of Naples, ſeemed to have determined it in favour of 
the houſe of Anjou, by inveſting the princes of that houſe with 
that kingdom. 

But it was not fo much his title to the kingdom of Naples 
that induced Charles VIII. to this conqueſt, as the juncture 
of time, and the ſituation of the affairs of Italy. Ferdinand 
king of Naples, had two ſons, namely, Alphonſo, who bore 
the title of duke of Calabria, and Frederick, Alphonſo had 
a ſon called Ferdinand, after his grandfather, Theſe Arra- 


gonian princes were not beloved in Naples nor in the reſt of 


Italy: beſides, old king Ferdinand had baniſhed the prince 
of Salerno, with all the other heads of the Angevin faction; 
and theſe exiles it was that excited Charles te the conqueſt. 
But this alone would not have ſufficed to determine him to 
thar undertaking, had he not been encouraged by Ludo- 
vico Sforza, uncle of the duke of Milan. The occaſion was 
this : h 
' Theduchy of Milan was paſſed from the family of Viſconti 
to that of Sforza, Philippo Maria Viſconti laſt duke of that 
houſe, having adopted Francis Sforza, who had married Blanch 
his only daughter, | 
Franciſco Sforza becoming duke of Milan after the death 
of his father-in-law, died in 1466, leaving two ſons, Gale- 
azzo who ſucceeded him, and Lvdovico firnamed the Black. 
Galeazzo being aſſaſſinated, John Galeazzo his ſon ſucceeded 
him, under the guardianſhip of his mother, a woinan in- 
famous for her le,wdneſs, and of Ludovico his uncle. Some 
time after, the young duke married Iſabella, daughter of 
Alphonſo duke of Calabria, eldeſt fon of Ferdinand king of 


4 Cecily, youngeſt daughter of Ralph earl of Weſtmorland, and relict 
ef Richard duke of York, died on May 31, in the caſtle of Berkhamſtead, in 
Hertfordſhire, and was buried at Fotheringhan college in Northamptonſhire, 
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Naples. John Galeazzo being a prince of narrow genius, 
Ludovico his uncle engrofled the whole power, leaving to 
his nephew only the bare title of duke, without his being 
much concerned. But Iſabella his duckeſs, not bearing to 
ſee the duke her ſpouſe without any authority, complained to 
the duke of Calabria her father of the ill uſage. Shortly after, 
the duke perſuaded Ferdinand his father to proclaim war againſt 
Ludovico, to compel him to refign the government to his 
nephew, | | | 

To avoid the war it was that Ludovico excited Charles 
VIII. to undertake the conquett of Naples, by putting him in 
hopes he would aſſiſt him with all his forces. He had alſo 
a further delign to make uſe of Charles's aid to become maſter 
of the duchy of Milan, and difpotleſs John Galeazzo his ne- 
phew. He had now taken ſome private meaſures to that 
end with the emperor. Maximilian, to whom he had given 
Blauch his niece in marriage, with a dower of four hundred, 
thouſand crowns, and Maximilian had privately inveſted him 
with the duchy of Milan for him and his heirs. 

Upon the rumour of Charles VIIIth's preparations for the 
conqueſt of Naples, old king Ferdinand offered him a yearly 
tribute of fifty thoufand crowns, but the offer was rejected. 
Ferdinand died a little before Charles's expedition, and was 
ſucceeded by Alphonſo his eldeſt fon. | 

The war of Naples ſeems to be entirely foreign to the hi- 
ſtory of England. However, as it was the ſouce and origin 
of many great events in Europe 1n the next century, I thoughr 
it not improper to ſhew the occaſion, and for the ſame reaſon 
it is neceſſary to relate the principal events. 

Charles VIII. departed from Paris in July 1494, and came 
to Aſti in Piedmont, where he fell fick of the ſmall- pox. 
This diſtemper detaining him at Aſti, he could not go from 
thence till the 6th of October to Turin, where he was forced 
to borrow the ducheſs of Savoy's jewels, ſo ill provided was he 
of money for an enterprize of that conſequence. Ludovico 
Sforza made haſte to meet him, and accompanied him to Pavia, 
where they ſound duke John Gileazzo out of order, upon eat- 
ing ſomething that his uncle Ludovico had cauſed to be 
given him. When they came to Placentia, they heard of 
John Galeazzo's drath: upon which Ludovico left the king, 
to go and take potleftion of theduchy of Milan, though the late 
duke his nephew had left a ſon. Ludovico having obtained 
what he wanted, had not the ſame attachment to the king 
of France as before: on the contrary, he thought only how to 
drive him out of Italy by a league, of which he was the 
principal promoter, | 

[1495] Mean while, Charles purſuing his march, entered 
the ſtate of Florence, and compelled Peter de Medicis the duke 
to deliver him four of the beſt towns, and lend him money. 
He made his entry into the city of Florence the 17th of No- 
vember, and publiſhed a manifeſto concerning the war of 
Naples. Then he took the rout to Rome, and all the places 
in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate readily brought him their keys. 
Alexander VI. upon the King's approach, defired prince Fer— 
dinand, ſon of the king of Naples, to depart from Rome, 
where he was receive ſome time before. On the other hand, 
Frederic, brother of Alphonſo, who was upon the coaſt of 
Genoa with a fleet, came to Naples, where all was in the ut- 
moſt conſternation. Thus Charles having paſſed through Italy 
without tne leaſt oppoſition, entered Rome, the 28th of Decem— 
ber, whilſt the pope in a fright ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 
Angelo tor the ſecurity of his perſon. It is time now to return 
to the affairs of England. | 

Henry perceiving the negotiation with Scotland procceded 
very flowly, without his being ablz to diſcover any viſible 
reaſon, was apprehenſive that king James would take occa- 
ſion from their differences about the fiſhery. of the river Eſke 
to break the truce, So, not to be turpriſed, he ſent the earl of 
Surrey orders to levy troops for the defence of the north, 
againſt the attempts of the Scots and Iriſh, Theſe attempts 
which he pretended to fear, were only an excule to pur him- 


felt in a ſtate of defence, in caſe the king of Scotland ſhould 


attack him. 

Shortly after, he made the duke of York, his ſecond ſon, 
preſident of the northern marches, though he was but three 
vears old, He had made him lait year lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and by that means kept in his own coffers the fala- 
rics of theſe two poits, which muſt have been given to two 
ſeveral lords, Never prince better underſtood the art of huſ- 
banding bis money, and making every thing turn to his 
profit. 

The ducbeſs of York, mother of Edward IV. and Ri- 
chard III. died this ycar in a very advanced age 1, 


by ker huſband, She had lived to ſee three princes of her body crowned, and 
Sce Sandford, p. 387. 
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In July Alexander VI. ſent into England a bull, im- 
powering all the biſhops of the kingdom to abſolve the rebels 
which by Innocent VIIIth's bull was granted to the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury alone. | 

Hitherto Perkin Warbeck had not ventured to make any 

attempt in England, knowing that the king was informed of 
all his correſpondents. But as the ducheſs of Burgundy could 
not think of relinquiſhing her hopes of gaining ſome advan- 
tage by the idol formed by herſelf, ſhe reſolved at length to 
ſend kim into England. She judged it neceſſary to ſound the 
people's affection for the houſe of York without waiting any 
longer for the affiſtance of the great men, who being nar- 
rowly watched, were very cautious. - Beſides, the perceived 
if the people ſeemed ready to riſe, there would be no want 
of great men to ſupport and conduct them. Wheretore, 
the gave orders to aſſemble ſome forces and ſhips, and cauſed 
Perkin Warbeck to imbark, and make a deſcent in the county 
of Kent. Mean while, Henry knowing nothing of theſe 
preparations in Flanders, reſolved to go in progreſs to York- 
thire r to viſit the counteſs his mother, which ſeemed to be 
a juncture very favourable to Perkin's deſign. But as the 
projected deſcent miſcarried, it was not doubted, that the 
king being informed of the pretended duke of York's intent, 
had taken rhot journey on purpoſe to draw him into the 
ſnare, ſo perſuaded were people that policy governed all his 
actions. 
Perkin, purſuant to the ducheſs of Burgundy's directions, 
arrived upon the coaſt of Kent, near Sandwich, and landed 
ſome men to ſound the inclination of the inhabitants. Theſe 
troops made great boaſts of the powerful armament the duke 
of York had made in Flanders, pretending the ſhips in fight 
were but a ſmall parr of the fleet which would ſoon appear. 
But the people perceiving theſe men were almoſt all foreign- 
ers, inſtead of joining them, adviſed with the gentlemen of 
the county to know how they were to behave: and it was 
reſolved, they ſhould feign to be ready to aſſiſt Perkin, in 
order to allure him to land and take him priſoner, Purſuant 
to this reſolution, the people took up arms and appeared on 
the coaſt, me king figns to invite Perkin and his men to land. 
But Perkin and his counſellor Frion ſuſpecting the artifice, 
kept on board, expecting the return of ſome of the people 
to inform them of what paſſed» on ſhore. At laſt, the Ken— 
tiſamen finding they could draw ip no more, fell upon thoſe 
that were already landed, and cut them in pieces, except about 
2 hundred and hfty, who being taken alive were all hanged 
by tne king's orders. Perkin being eye-witneſs of his peo- 
pie's misfortunes, weighed archer and returned into Flanders. 
Henry who was then on his progreſs, hearing of the deſcent, 
was about to turn back towards Kent; but preſently after re- 
ceiving news. of what had pafled, he continued his journey“ 
and {pent ſome time with the counteſs his mother at the earl 
of Derby's bouſe*®. His intent was to make a fort of excuſe 
to that lord for putting his brother to death, and give him 
withal a proof of the continuance of his favour. 

The 13th of October the King called a parliament, where 
it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould be impeached or attainted 
for aſſiſting the king for the time being. It was eaſy to lee 
the defign of the act was to hinder a cloſe examination of the 
king's title to the crown, ſince let what would be the con- 
ſequence, thoſe that ſ:rved him would be always {afe*. In- 
deed, the precedent he had himſelf given, in cauſing thoſe to 
be condemned that bore arms for Richard III. mult have made 
bis friends apprenenſive of being in the ſame caſe, if the lik 
revolution ſhould happen. But the clauſe added in the body 
af the ſtatute, that if for the future, auy act of attainder 
{hould paſs ag1inft ſuch as aſſiſted the King for the time be— 
ing, it ſhould be of no force; this clauſe, I fay, was void and 
of no effect. For how could an act of this, limit the power 
of a future parliament, and cauſe an act, in its nature re- 
vocable, not to be ſo? mean while, this ſtatute, which ſcem— 
ed to be made ſolely for the people's fafety, but was how- 
ever only forthe king's ſecurity, diſcovered Henry's uncafi- 
neſs and uncertainty concerning his title, 

There was alſo an act paſſed to oblige thoſe who had not 
paid their quota of the benevolence, to pay the arrears by ſuch 


Or rather to Lancaſhire, He ſet out June 25, Hail, fol. 27. Stow, 

p. 489. | | 

+ Aud dent Richard Guilford to thank the inhabitauts of Kent for their 
fidelity. Hall, fol. 38. N 

t Ar Latham. 

My hend Bacon obſerves, that though this law ſeemed to aim more at the 
People's fateiy than the king's, vet did it take off from his party that great 
tie and {pur of necellity, to fight and go victors out of the field, conlidering 
their lies and fortunes were in ſafety whether they ſtood or run away. 

ne other remarkable ſtatutes enacted in this parliament were theſe ; 
1. That vagabons, idle aud {ſuſpected perſone, ſhall be ſet in the ſtocks three 
days and three nights, and have no other ſuſtenance but bread and water, 
ad then full be put out of the town, Aud whoſover ſhall give ſuch per— 
uns ie, ſhall torieit tweilve-pence, This act was afterwards explained, 


a time. This act brought in large ſums to the king, the 
arrears of this tax being very confiderable, becauſe the war 
with France not having laſted any time, many perſons bad 
declined to pay either in full or in part. It appears in the 
Collection of. the Public acts, that the archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury was indebted fifteen hundred pounds ſterling *. 

Whilſt the parliament was yet afſembled, the king received 
advice, that Perkin Warbeck was landed in Ireland. As this 
could not be but with ſome ill deſign, he gave orders that the 
coaſt ſhould be ſtrictly guarded, to be ready to oppoſe a de- 
ſcent wherever it was made. It was but too true, that the 
ducheſs of Burgundy bad ſent Perkin into Ireland to raiſe a 
rebellion, and to that end ſhe had privatety treated with the 
king of Scotland, who it is Ikely, had promiſed to aid him, 
The common opinion is, that the emperor, the archduke Phi- 
lip, and the king of France, were likewiſe in the plot; the 
two firft, in revenge of Henry's prohibition to his ſubjeAs of 
all commer with the Low-Countries; and the other, tg 
hinder his entering into a league that was forming in Italy, 
to which he was ſtrongly ſolicited. Be this as it will, very 


Probably James, in promiſing to eſpouſe the intereſt of the 


pretended duke of York, had been led thereto by ſome pri- 
vate view, or by the ſolicitation of ſome other prince. 

Mean-while, fince Poynings had been in Ireland, the affairs 
of that iſland were quite altered. So Perkin not finding the 
country inclined to favour his defiens, departed for Scotland, 
where 1n all appearance he Knew he ſhould be welcome. 
When he came to Edinburgh, he demanded an audience of 
the king by the name of the duke of York. James feigning 
an extreme ſurpriſe, gave him a ſolemn reception in the 
preſence of the whole court. Perkin made a long ſpeech, 
recounting his pretended adventures, and how he efcaped the 
cruelty of Rickard III. Then he inveighed- againſt Henry 
Tudor, who had uſurped the crown of England, and unjuſtly 
detained it from the lawful! heirs of Edward IV. Heenlarged 
upon the methods he had uſed to endeavour to recover his 
kingdom: he concluded with ſaying, that ſundry accidents 
having prevented him from ſucceeding, he was come to put 
himſelf under his protection, in hopes, that with the affiſtance 
of ſo generous a prince, he ſhould expel the uſurper, and 
aſcend the throne of his anceſtors : that then he ſhould al- 
ways regard him as a brother, and never miſs an opportunity 
of ſhewing his gratitude. | 
James ſeemed to be moved with Perkin's mifortunes, and 
told b'm, whoever he was, he ſhould not repent of putting 
bimſelf into his hands. However, he pretended till to have 
ſome doubt, to ſhew it was upon mature examination that he 
was convinced of the truth. Shortly after, he publicly owned 
him for duke of York, and gave bim in marriage Catherine 
Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntly, one of the hand- 
ſom-ſt and moſt accompliſhed ladies in Scotland. 

Henry, whether he bad received private notice of what was 
ploiting againſt him, or it was a pure effect of bis foreſight, 
ardently wiſhed to live in good underitaning with the king 
of Scotland. To that end, he had empowered his embafla- 
dors*, who were to repair to Caldſtream, to treat of the mar- 
riage of Margaret his eldeſt daughter with that prince. The 
marriage was indecd accompliſhed ſome years after; but in 
all likelihood it was not mentioned in this congreſs, the em— 
baſtadors of England baving deubtlefſs perceived that ſuch a 
propoſal would be unſeaſonable. 

The 28th of January 1495, Charles VIII. departed from 
Rome, atter receiving the ſtrongeſt towns of the ecclefiafticel 
ſtate, with cardinal Cæſar Borgia, natural fan of pope Alex- 
ander VI. in hoſtage. Whilſt he was upon the march, the 
embaſladors of Ferdinand king of Spain told him from his 
miſter, that when he promiſed not to moleſt him in the 
conqueſt of Naples, he did not mean that the conqueſt was 
to extend to all Italy. That notwithſtanding he faw him in 
poſſeſſion of: Florence, Piſa, and all the papal dominions. 
That therefore he declared) he did not think himſelf bound 
to the obſervance of their treaty, and accordingly the embaſ- 
ſador tore it in pieces before his face. Charles, who was 
ſailing with a proſperous gale, made a jeſt of theſe threats, 
and purſucd his march. 


39 Elizabeth. 2, That poor perfons who are not able to ſue according to the 
laws of the land, for the redreſs of injuries and wrongs to them done, thall be 
admitted in Forma Pauperis, without paying fees to councellor, attorney, or 
clerk. 3. That no manner of perſon thall carry, or ſend any horſe or mare, 
above the value of fix ſhillings and eight-pence, out of the realm, upon pain 
of forfeiting the ſame ; except it be tor their own uſe. 4. That no perſon 
ſhall make, or put to ſale any feather-beds, bolſters, or pillows, but what 
are ſtuffed with dry pulled feathers, or clean down ; and not with ſcaled 
teathers, or fenn- down. See Statut. 11 Hen. VII. | 

The biſhop of Durham and Carlifle, Thomas earl of Surrey, Ralph 
lord Nevil, fir Thomas Dacre lieutenant of che Weſt-marches, and tir 
William Tyler, deputy governor of Berwick, Rymer's Fœd. tom. XII. 
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Mean while Alphonſo, the new king of Naples, finding 


himſelf attacked by a powerful king who was now upon the 


borders of his dominions, was entirely diſcouraged.. As he 
knew he was not beloved by his ſubjects, he reſigned his 
crown to Ferdinand his ſon, and retired to a monaſtery, where 
he died that year. The new king willing to defend his king- 
dom, advanced towards the frontiers to endeavour to ſtop the 
king of France: but he ſaw himſelf ſuddenly deſerted by 
his own troops. In his extremity he would have retired to 
Naples, but found the gates ſhut. In ſhort, he was forced 
to ſeck a retreat in the little ifle of Iſchia, having firſt garri- 
ſoned the caſtles of his metropolis, where he could enter 
without paſſing through the city. | | 

In the mean time, Charles ſtill continued his march: Tri— 
ulzi, a Milaneſe, who was in the ſervice of the king of Na- 
ples, having ſurrendered Capua, all the reſt of the towns 
ſent him deputies with offers of ſubmiſſion. At laſt, he en- 
tered Naples the 22d of February, and within few days be- 
came maſter of the caſtles. 

Such a torrent of ſucceſs ſo blinded the young monarch and 
his council, that they knew not how to take any juſt mea- 
ſures for the preſervation of the conqueſt. By degrees the 
towns that had fubmitted, returned to their ſovereign; his 
army, which was not very numerous, being unable to fur— 
niſh garriſons every where. Beſides, the French made them- 


felves lo odious to the people of Naples, that they ſoon re- 


pented of receiving them. 

But what moſt embroiled the conqueror's affairs, was a 
league formed againſt him by the pope, the emperor, the 
king of Spain, the archduke, the king of Naples, Ludovico 
Sforza the new duke of Milan, and the republic of Venice. This 
league, which was for twenty-five years, was ſigned the 2 5th 
of March 1495, end at the fame time the confederates began 
to aſſemble their forces. 

Charles found then, it was time to think of his return. 
But he was reſolved firſt to make a triumphant entry into 
Naples, from whence he departed the 2oth of May in order 
for France, leaving but few troops to defend his conqueſt, 
But the allies did not intend to ſuffer him to retire thus peace- 
ably. They expected him upon his rout, with an army of 
forty thouſand men, and poſted themſelves at Fornova to op- 
pole his paſſage. Though Charles was very inferior in num- 
ber of troops ?, he was determined to give thein battle, being 
ſenſible he nuſt either conquer or perith. The battle was 
fought on the 6th of July, and the ſucceſs was favourable to 
the King of France, who defeated that formidable army, and 
came to Aſti the 15th of the ſame month :. 

Whilſt he was retiring through Italy, Naples ſubmitted 
again to Ferdinand, and almuft all the reſt of the towns that 
were ſtill in the French intereſt, followed that example. The 
duke of Montpenſier, left by Charles at Naples with a few 
troops, retired to the caſtle of le Ovo, where after maintain- 
ing a ſiege of three months, he was forced at laſt to capitu— 
late. Tnus Charles, who had conquered the kingdom of Na- 
ples in the ſpace of three wecks, loſt it with the ſame rapi- 
dity. He formed afterwards ſeveral ptojects to recover his 
conqueſt, which, by the obſtacles that occurred, came to 
nothing. | 

This year the emperor Maximilian came into the Low— 
Countries, and refigned the government to his ſon Philip, 
though he ſtill wanted ſome years of being of age, After 
thar, he returned into Germany, Philip, being no longer 
under the emperor's guardianſhip, ſent, about the end of the 
year, embatladors to Henry, to d-fire the renewal of the com- 
merce between England and the Low-Countries, 

The embaſſadors found no great difficulty to ſucceed in 
their negotiation. The renewal of the commerce which they 
were come to defire, was no leſs neceffary for the Engliſh 
than for the Fiemings. So, the 24th of February 1496, was 
concluded at London a treaty of peace and perpetual amity 
between Henry and Philip, and the trade between the two 
nations was ſettled to the ſatisfaction of both parties. 

Among the articles of the treaty, there were two particu- 
larly remarkable. By the firſt, the two princes engaged to 
give neither aid nor refuge to the rebellious ſubjecs of either. 
Particularly, Philip obliged himſelf cxpreſs!y to hinder the 
ducheſs dowager ot Burgundy from harbouring the King's re- 
bellious ſubjects in the lands ſhe poſſeſſed, by what title ſo— 
ever ſhe held them, whether of dower or otherwiſe. That 


He had but nine thouſand men; whereas the confederates' army conſiſt— 


_elof twelve thouſand horie, and above the ſame number of foot. Bembo, 


p. 59. edit. Venet. 1718. | 

£ Thus is the memorable event related by the French hiſtorians, Dut it 
appears from cardinal Bembo, and other Italian authors, that the king of 
France retired, after this battle, in the umoſt hurry; and that Ludovico 
Sforza, and Francitco Gonzaga, the Italian general, tavonred his eſcape. 
As cheir forces were much ſuperior to thoſe of the French king, they might 
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in caſe ſhe acted contrary to his prohibition, he promiſed to 
deprive her of all her poſſeſſions in the Low-Countries, 

By another article it was expreſsly agreed that any veſſel 
ſuffering ſhipwreck on the coaſts of either of the two princes, 
ſhould not be liable to confiſcation, provided there was left 
alivea man, a woman, or child, a dog, a cat, or a cock. 

The Flemings called this treaty | Intercurſus Magnus] or 
the great Treaty of Commerce, not only by reaſon of the 
great number of articles, but chiefly with reipe& to another 
made afterwards, and which not being fo much to their 
advantage, was termed | Intercurſus Malus] or the bad treaty. 

We find the Collection of the Public Acts, that March 
the 5th this year, the king granted a patent to John Cabott, 
a Venetian, and to three of his ſons “, to go in queſt of new 
lands with Engliſh colours“. The terms were, that after all 
charges deducted, they ſhould give the king a fifth of the 
profit“. | 

Mean-while, the king of Scotland, not content with afford- 
ing the pretended duke of York a ſanQtuary in his dominions. 
would likewiſe undertake to place him on the. throne of Eng- 
land. He was told, that as ſoon as he appeared in that King- 
dom at the head of an army, all the Yorkiſts would rite in 
favour of the pretender. To that end it was, that unmeadi— 
ately after his arrival in England, he took care to diſperſe the 
counterfeit duke's proclamation, wherein the King was t rmed 
uſurper, tyrant, and murderer. Moreover, he promiſed 
all ſorts of favours to ſuch as would join the lawtul heir, to 
deſtroy him that unjuſtly detained the crown. But the pro- 
clamation was ſo ineffectual, that not a man offered to join 
the Scots. The truth is, Henry was not beloved, eſpecially 
in thoſe parts. But as, fince Perkin had begun to appear by 
the name of duke of York, many were undeceived, and others 
in doubt, it was not thought proper to hazard lite and for- 
tune, without a greater aſſurance that it was really for a ſon 
of Edward IV. Befides the execution of the lord chamber- 
lain was a terror to all, as no man could reaſonably expect 
the king's pardon, ſince that lord was not {|ared. At length, 
James ſeeing he waited in vain that the Enghiſh would take 
up arms in favour of the duke of York, and being unwilling 
wholly to loſe his labour, ravaged Northumberland and got a 


great booty. Then Perkin feigning to be extremely moved 


with the calamities of the Engliſh, conjured that prince, be- 
fore his whole court, to ſpare his miterable ſubjects. This 
was a very artful advice to perſuade the public he was really 
what he pretended to be. James replied with a imiie. he 
thought him very generous to be ſo careful for wit was none 
of his, in order to ſave it for his enemy's uſe. Mean-wh le, 
the news that an Engliſh army was advancing, maiie him re- 
ſolve to return into his own country, being unwilling to ex- 
poſe his great ſpoils ro the hazard of a b c. Thus the ex- 
pedition, from which he expected fo great effects, ended only 
in the ruin of the people of Noithuraberland. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, Charles VIII. fear- 


ing Henry would enter into the league of Ital: took care to 


have the peace of Eſtaples confirm d by the ſtates, as he was 
bound by the treaty, which he had hitherto neglected, tho? 
it was confirmed by the parlament of England he laſt year, 
However, as he thought not proper to aſſemble the ſtates- ge- 
neral, he cauſed the peace to be approved by the ſtates of each 
province, with which, in all appearance, Henry was ſatisfied, 
We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, the approba— 
tions of the ſtates of Languedoc, Normandy, and ſeveral, 
other provinces, as likewiſe of particular towns of little note, 
ſigned by great numbers of common people, as tradeſmen and 
huſbandmen. | | | 

Though the king of Scotland's invaſion had produced no 
great effect, Henry was however apprehenſive of the conſe- 
quences. He knew his ſubjects were not pleaſed : that the 
Yorkiſts were very numerous; that Ireland was not well- 
affected; and that Perkin Warbeck was in Scotland ready to 
take advantage of theſe diſpoſitions. So, to prevent dan- 
ger which might ariſe from all theſe quarters, he granted firſt 
a general pardon to all the Iriſh adherents of the pretended 
duke of Vo k, leſt the dread of puniſhment ſhould carry them 
to revolt. In the ſecond place, he commiſſioned Richard 
Fox, biſhop of Durham, to try, as of himfelf, to enter into 
negotiation with the king of Scotland, to treat of the marriage 
of his eldeſt daughter Margaret, with that prince, Laſtly, he 
ſent embaſſidors*? to Ferdinand and Iſabella, to confirm his 


eaſily have cut off his retreat, if they had not acted treacherouſly, as it is un- 
deniably plain they did. See card. Bemb, Hiſt, Venet. p. 65. edit, 1718; 
and Paul Jovins, &c. | . 

Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sancho, Rymetr's Feed, tom, Xii. p. 595. 

d And with five thips. Ibid. | 

© They were bound and engaged to land at Briſtol, Ibid, 

Thomas biſhop of London, Rymer's Feed, tom, xii. p. 636. 
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January following. 
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alliance with them, and ſecure, by freſh engagements, the 
marriage of Arthur his eldeſt ſon, with Catherine their third 
daughter, | 

Some time before he had diſpatched to Rome Robert Sher- 
burn, who had in his name entered into the league of Italy“ 
againſt Charles VIII. and the 23d of September ratified what 
He thereby thought himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported: for he had nothing to fear from the king 
of France, who was elſewhere employed, and the moſt po- 
tent princes of Europe were his friends and allies. As for the 
king of Scotland, he believed he could eaſily reſiſt him in 
caſe of attack, However, though he had now taken mea- 
ſures to make peace with that prince, and had reaſon to hope 
for ſucceſs, he believed he ought not to loſe the opportunity 
to demand an aid of money of the parliament, as well to put 
himſelf in a ſtate of defence, as to revenge the inſults of the 
Scots. For that purpoſe he called a parliament the 16th of 
It was however eaſy to foreſee the king 
of Scotland being ſupported neither by France, nor the 
archduke, nor the ducheſs of Burgundy, would not under- 
take to maintain alone a war for the ſake of Perkin Warbeck, 
though he were ſo blind as to believe him the real duke of 
York. | | 

In Otober this year, Jane ſecond daughter of Ferdinand 
and Iſabella, came into the Low-Countries to marry the arch- 
duke Philip, to whom ſhe had been contracted. Iſabella 
her eldeſt ſiſter had been married in 1490, to Alphonſo king 
of Portugal, who died ſhortly after. The ſame ſhips that 
brought Jane into the Low-Countries, ſerved to carry Mar- 
garet of Auſtria, Philip's ſiſter into Spain, to conſummate 


her marriage with prince John, heir apparent of Caſtile and 
Arragon . | 


[1497] The parliament being aſſembled the beginning of 
this years, the king made a ſpeech to both houſes, highly 
agoravating the affront received from the king of Scotland : 
he repreſented very pathetically the calamities endured by his 
northern ſubjects, at a time when the truce ſhould have ſe- 
cured them from ſuch inſults: in ſhort, he told them, his 
honour and the protection he owed to his people would not ſuf- 
fer him to let theſe wrongs pals unrevenged. The parliament 
underſtanding him well, gave him a ſubſidy h, after which 
they were inſtantly diſſolved as having been called purpoſely 
for that affair. | 

Though Henry hoped much from his negotiation with the 


king of Scotland, he perceived it neceflary to prepare for war; 


otherwiſe negotiations generally proved fruitleſs. The levy of 
the ſubſidy granted by the parliament was the firſt and prin- 
cipal preparation. The neceſſity of a war with Scotland af- 
forded the king a pretence to haſten that affair, from which 
he expected the ſame advantage as from that of Bretagne, 
that is to ſay, to put the whole ſubſidy into his coffers. To 
that end it was neceſſary it ſhould be levied before the peace 
was concluded with Scotland, elſe the people would pay their 
money with reluctance. As the king ſet his heart upon this 
buſineſs, he gave very ſtrict orders to the commiſſioners who 
were to gather the ſubſidy in the ſeveral counties. 

The commiſſioners proceeding with great rigour, met in 
the country of Cornwall with unexpected oppoſition. The 
Corniſhmen being leſs tractable than thoſe of other counties, 
loudly complained, that for ſome petty damage done to the 
other end of the kingdom, they were robbed of their neceſ- 
ſary ſubſiſtence. Theſe murmurs were encouraged by Mi- 
chael Joſeph a farrier of Bodmin, and Thomas Flammock 
a lawyer. Flammock affirmed, that ſubſidies were not to 

e granted or levied for the war of Scotland (the law having 
provided for it by eſeuage,) much leis when the Scotch in- 
vaſion was made a pretence to fleece the whole kingdom: 
that it would be a ſhame to ſubmit to ſuch an oppreſſion, 
that all the miſchief ſolely proceeded from the king's mini— 
ſters, who made their court at the poor people's coſt: that 
to tree tacmiclves from theſe grievances, it was proper to 
tale up arms, and without injuring. any perſon, go and 
piclent a petition to the king, to pray him to deſiſt from the 
tax, and puniſh bis evil counſellors, for a warning to others 
how they gave him ſuch advice for the future: that a greater 
tervice could not be done to the kingdom, than to deliver it 
trom ſuch harpies, who ruined it under colour of procuting 
the King's good, Flammock's chief aim was at Morton arch- 


] 


Thus league confiited of pape Alexander VI. the emperor Maximilian, 


ech and FEzabeth king and queen of Spain, Auguſtin Barbarigo doge 
of v enive, Lewis Maria vlorza duke of Milan, and king Henry, Rymer's 
Feedera, tom. Xii. p. 639. 
bis year, on December 19, died Jaſper Tudor duke of Bedford; and 

as Du ach 11 the abbey of Reyatham in Somerſetſhire, Stow, p. 479. 

E On January 6. See Statut. 

* Limited to the ſum of a hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, beſides 
tuo hccuthe. Bacon obſeryes upon this occaſion, that his wars were always 
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biſhop of Canterbury, and Reginald Bray, becauſe they were 
generally the king's inſtruments in affairs of this nature. 
Flammock and Joſeph perceiving the people began to take 
fire, offered to lead them, till ſome perſon of quality ſhould 
head them, which as they ſaid would ſoon happen. And in- 
deed it appeared afterwards they were encouraged by perſons 
of greater conſideration. This was ſufficient to excite all 
the rabble of the country to an inſurrection, and arming them- 
ſelves in the beſt manner they could, they marched under the 
conduct of theſe two incendiaries into Devonſhire, and from 
thence into Somerſetſhire. The number of the rebels daily 


increaſed by many people of the place where they paſſed, Who 


had nothing to loſe, and were inflamed by the king's {ſecret 
enemies. At Taunton they killed a commiſſioneri, who had 
ſignalized himſelf by his rigour in levying the ſubſidy. This 
was all the miſchief they did in their march. Then they pro— 
ceeded to Wells, where the lord Audley k, a nobleman of a 
reſtleſs and diſcontented ſpirit, came and joined them, and 
was immediately accepted as their general. Audley putting 
himſelf at their head, led them directly to Saliſbury and from 
thence to Wincheſter, without ſuffering them to commit any 
violence, and obliging them to be ſatisfied with a bare ſubſiſt- 


ence. When they came to Wincheſter, inſtead of marching 


to London, as was intended at firſt, they forced their general 
to lead them into Kent. Flammock having told them the 
people of that county were very fond of liberty, they fancied 
they ſhould be immediately joined by them in defence of the 
rights and privileges of the nation: but when they came 
there they were greatly diſappointed: by the diligence of 
ſome Kentiſh lords, not a man offered to take up arms in 
their favour. This coldneſs diſcouraged many of the rebels, 
who foreſceing their enterprize would not be ſucceſsful, re- 
turned quietly to their homes. But thoſe that remained, be- 
ing encouraged by the king's remiſſneſs, who had ſuffered 
them to proceed ſo far unmoleſted, inſolently boaſted they 
would give him battle, or take London before his face. In 
this reſolution they went and encamped® between Greenwich 
and Eltham, within a few miles of London. 

When the king firſt heard of the inſurrection, he was un— 
der ſome conſternation, A war with Scotland, a rebellion in 
the kingdom, and a pretender to the crown, ſeemed to him 
to be three affairs of the laſt importance, eſpecially as they 
came upon him at once: beſides, his inward unc aſineſs con- 
cerning the doubtfulneſs of his title, helped to magniſy ob- 
jects. He was apprehenſive that the Corniſh rebellion was 
the beginning of a general conſpiracy, whereof Perkin was 
waiting the event in Scotland. Happily for him, this rebellion 
was at a time when he had an army in readineſs, which was 
to march into the north under the command of the lord D'Au- 
beney. But the news of the inſurrection made him keep his 
torces about London, not thinking it fit to ſend them into the 
north at ſuch a juncture. He contented himſelf therefore with 
detaching the earl of Surrey, and ſending him towards the 
borders of Scotland, to oppoſe king James, in caſe he thought 
of making a ſecond inroad into England. Mean-while, the 
rebels traverſed the counties, and the king made no motion 
to ſtop them. | 
fidering it was his cuſtom ſpeedily to march to the place where 
danger began to appear. But upon this occaſion he thought 
beſt to act otherwiſe, for ſeveral rerſons: firſt, he was very 
glad the rebels were fo far from their homes, and harraſſed 


themſelves with long marches: in the ſecond place he did 


not ſee any neceſſity to haſten to attack them, ſince they com- 
mitted no outrages: beſides, he could not find that their 
numbers increaſed, But the chief reaſon of his ſlowneſs was 
to fee if they had any correſpondents in other counties, in 
order to divide his army, if neceſſary, to haſten to the relief of 
the weakeſt, In fine, age and the continued enjoyment of a 
crown had doubtleſs rendered him leſs careful of dangers. 
Any other way ſeemed to him leſs hazardous than a battle to 
remedy evils of this nature. 
But when the rebels were encamped on Blackheath, in 
view of the city of London, the king could no longer delay 
to attack them; he would have given occaſion to believe his 
coolneſs proceeded from fear, which might have produced very 
il! effects among the people. However, as he was much 
ſuperior to the mal-contents, both. in number of troops and 
military knowledge, he reſolved ſo diſpoſe all things as to 


at the bottom, p. 617. 

The provoſt of Perin. Hollingſhead, 

& James Tuchet, 

George Grey earl of Kent, George Nevill lord Abergavenny, John 
Brooke lord Cobham, fir Edward Poynings, fir Richard Guilford, fir Tho— 
mas Bourchier, John Peche, William Scot, etc. Hall, fol. 42. Hollingſh, 

782. | | 
4 : On Blackheath. Ibid; 
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John 


This conduct ſurpriſed all the world, con- 


to him a mine of treaſure of a ſtrange ore, iron at the top, and gold and filyer - 
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leave little to hazard or fortune. To that end, he divided 
his army into three bodies, the firſt whereof, commanded by 
the earl of Oxford ®, was ordered behind the hill, where the 
rebels were encamped, to cut off their retreat, and if ne- 
celliry, attack them in the rear. The ſecond, led by the 
lord d'Aubeney, was appointed to charge them in front. The 
king retained the third about his own perſon, and encamped 
in St. George's Fields, that in caſe of ill ſucceſs he might be 
ready to renew the fight, or throw himſelf into London and 
ſecure the city as be ihould think proper: beſides, he was 
not ſo far off but he could ſuccour his people during the 
attle. | 
: Every thing ſucceeded as the king expected. The rebels 
ſuffered themſelves to be deceived by a report he had cauſed to 
be ſpread, that he intended to give them battle on the Mon- 
day following, whereas he attacked them on the Sunday, 
which of all the days in the week he fancied to be the moſt 
fortunate. As they expected it not, they were ſo {ſurpriſed 
that they had ſcarce time to draw up. On the other hand, 


for want of intelligence, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſur- 


rounded by the earl of Oxford, who being poſted behind them 
hindered their retreat: ſo, of fix thouſand e, which was their 
number, two thouſand were flain on the ſpor, and the reſt 
forced to ſurrender at dilcretion, there being no way to eſcape, 
The king cauſed to be executed only the lord Audley P, 
Flammock, and the Farrier 4, who were taken alive, but 
gave the priſoners to the captors, with leave to compound 
with them for their ranſoms as they ſhould judge fit. It is 
not unlikely that the moderation of the rebels in (heir march 
from Cornwal to London, tempered allo the king's ſeverity, 
eſpecially as they had not afferted the title of tt. houſe of 
York, a crime he never forgave. Be this as it will, ae was 
ſatisfied with theſe three victims to atone for this great re- 
bellion. 

Shortly after the battle, the archduke's embaſſadots ſigned 
at London articles of agreement, whereby, in explaining the 
late treaty of commerce, the archduke defiſted from the duty 
of a florin, which he beforeexacted upon every piece of Engliſh 

The 15th of July, Henry ratified the marriage articles be- 
tween Arthur, his eldeſt ſon, and Catherine of Arragon. The 
marriage had been concluded in 1491, and confirmed Octo- 
ber 1, 1496. | 

About the ſame time Charles VIII. ſent an embaſſy into 
England on purpoſe to confirm the peace of Eſtaples by the 
reparation of certain outrages committed on both ſides. 


Bur whilſt Henry was employed againſt the Corniſh rebels, 


the king of Scotland thinking it a favourable juncture, made 
a ſecond irruption into England, and appeared before the 
caſtle of Norham. But the earl of Surrey, then in York- 
ſhire, haſtening to its relief r, James raiſed the fiege and re- 
tired into his own kingdom. The earl of Surrey, not ſatisfied 
with driving him out of England, purſued him into Scotland, 
and took the little town of Aton. This war was inconveni- 


ent to the king upon ſeveral accounts: firſt, he could not 


continue it without ufing all the money given by the parlia- 
ment, which he would have gladly avoided : beſides, Perkin 
Warbeck made him uneaſy, and he perceived it would be 
eaficr to remove him from Scotland by. treaty than by arms. 
He would not, however make the firſt advances, but wiſhed 
the propoſal of peace to come from another, to avoid the 
diſgrace of a refuſal in caſe the King of Scotland was diſin- 
clined. | 

Wailſt he was in this perplexity, he bethought himſelf that 
don Pedro d'Ayala the Spaniſh embaſſador, would be a proper 
inſtrument to accompliſh the affair. Ayala willingly under- 
took to go to the king of Scotland, and propoſe, as'of him- 
ielf, an agreement with the king of England. He uſed for 
pretence that king Ferdinand, his maſter, could receive no 
greater ſatisfaction than to ſee the two kings his friends and 
allies, live in peace and good neighbourhood. The expedient 
ſucceeded according to Henry's expectation. The embaſſador 
found the king of Scotland fo well inclined, that he wrote to 
the King, if he would enter into a negotiation he did not 
queſtion the ſucceſs : whereupon the two kings ſent their em- 
baſfadors to Aton, to treat of a peace, Ayala performing 


" John de Vere, who had with him Henry Bourchier earl of Eſſex, Ed- 
mund de la Pole carl of Suffolk, tir Rice ap Thomas, and fir Humphrey Stan- 
ity, Hollingſhead, p. 782. 

* Bacon ſays, fixteen thouſand, p. 619. 

He was led from Newgate to Tower-hill in a paper-coat torn and 
painted with his own arms reverſed, where he was beheaded, June 28, 
Hall, fol. 43. 

4 He is ſaid to pleaſe himſelf with the notion that “ he ſhould be famous 
in after ages.“ He and Flammock were drawn, hanged and quartered at 
Tyburn. The Corniſhmen are ſaid to ſhoot arrows of a yard long. Ibid. 

© Together with Ralph Nevill carl of Weltmorland, Thomas lord Dacres, 
Ralph lord Nevil, George lord Strange, Richard lord Latimer, George 
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the office of mediator. The greateſt difficulty in the negotia- 
tion was concerning Perkin Warbeck, whom Henry demanded, 
and the king of Scotland would not deliver. The biſhop of 
Durham * perceiving he could not gain that point, propoſed 
an interview of the two kings at Newcaſtle : but when it was 
mentioned to the king of Scotland, he ſaid, thougb he was 
very defirous of peace, he would not go and beg of his ene— 
my. At length an expedient was found agreeable ta both 
parties; and that was, the king of Scotland thould honoura- 
bly diſmiſs the pretended duke oft York, before the negotia— 
tion of a peace was carried any farther, leſt he ſhould be 
thought to be forced to it ; that afterwards they ſhouid treat 
as if Perkin had never been in Scotland. | | 
Purſuant to this agreement, James told the pretended duke 
he had done for him all that lay in his power: that he had 
twice entered England at the head of an army, to try the diſ- 
poſition of the Englith : that not having found what was ex- 
pected, there was no hikclihood that with his forces alone he 
could place him on the throne, and diſpoſſeſs a king ſo firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed : that his misfortune proceeded ſolely from the 
Engiith refuſing to eſpoule his quarrel, and his being forſaken 


by thoſe who had engaged him in the undertaking, whilſt 
the Scots expoſed their lives for his ſake : that therefore he 


adviſed him to ſeek his fortune elſewhere; but nevertheleſs 
he would make good what he told him at firſt, © That he 
ſhould not repent of putting himſelf into his hands.“ Per- 
kin ſeeing the King of Scotland bent to diſmiſs him, thanked 
him for the protection he had hitherto given him, and fot 
all his other favours, entreating him to convey him into Ire- 
land with his wife, which the king immedrately granted. 

As ſoon as Perkin was removed from Scotland there were 
no farther obſtacles to a peace. The embaſladors, aſſembled 
at Aton, figned a truce for {even years, commencing the goth 
of September, the day of ſigning the treaty; It was expreſly 
agreed that neither of the two kings ſhould make war up- 
on the other by himſelf or ſubjects, or by any other jerfon, 
whereby Perkin Warbeck was plainly meant, without naming 
him: that with reſpect to certain points not ſettled by the 
two embaſladors, the two Kings referred them to the de- 
cifion of Ferdinand and Iſabella. Afterwards this truce, li- 
mited to ſeven years, was prolonged till x year after the death 
of the ſurvivor of the two princes. In fine, cach of the two 


kings gave letters patent to the mediator, defiring him to re- 


port to Ferdinand and Iſabell-. the differences yer undecided, 
promiſing to ſtand to their determination, Theſe letters 


were full of marks of eſteem and acknowledgment for the 


embaſſador, and the two Kings ſhewed how well pleaſed 
they were with his equity, wiſdom, impartiality, and the 


trouble he had readily taken upon him. Nothing could be 


more honourable for Ayala (whom the Engliſh and Scotch 
writers call Hialas or Elias) than the perfect confidence placed 
in him by theſe two monarchs. But then it may be ſaid, he 
had the good fortune to find them equally inclined to a peace 
ſo neceſſary for both. : 

I obſerved that in 1495 and 1496, Henry empowered his 
embaſſadors to treat of a marriage between Margaret his 
daughter and the king of Scotland. But it does not appear, 
the affair was mentioned in any of the former negotiations, 
or even in this I have been ſpeaking of. It is however very 
probable, that Henry, who deſired the marriage, did not fail 
to infinuate the propoſal by-the Spaniſh embaſlador, who was 
in his intereſt and confidence. It was a very proper occafion 
fince Ayala might make the overture as from himſelf, with- 
out engaging Henry in caſe of refuſal. It went no farther 
then, but we ſhall ſee preſently the happy effects of this over- 
ture, which gave birth to the union of the two kingdoms. 

In the beginning of the year, Margaret, of Auſtria, fiſter 
of the archduke, went into Spain to Don John her huſband. 
The nuptials were celebrated with great folemnity and mag- 
nificence. But in a few months after, Don John died, 
leaving the princeſs with child, who was delivered of a ſtill— 
born infant. x 

By the death of Don John, his ſiſter Iſabella, widow of 
prince Alphonſo, of Portugal, became heir-apparent of the 
kingdoms of Caſtile and Arragon. Since the death of the 
prince her ſpouſe, ſhe had been contracted to Don Manuel, 


lord Lumley, John lord Scroope, Henry lord Clifford, George lord Ogle, 
William lord Coniers, Fs lord Darcy, Thomas baron of Hilton, fir 
William Percy, fir William Bulmer, fir William Giuicoigne, fir Ralph Bigod 
{ir Ralph Bowes, fir Thomas Parre, fir Ralph Ellecher, fir John Conttable, 


fir John Ratclifte, fir John Saville, fir Thomas Strangeways; the whole 


army amounting to little leſs than twenty thouſand men, belides the navy. 
Hollingſhead, p. 783. 

The Engliſh embaſſadors were William Wardham maſter of the rolls, and 
John Cartington, Rymet's Fœd. tom. xii. p. 673. 

The king diected biſhop Fox, who was then at nis caſtle of Norham, 
to confer with d' Ayala, and both to treat wah the Scotiſh commiſſioners. 
Hollingſhead, p. 783. 


He 
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the new king of Portugal, who hearing of Don John's ſickneſs, 
ſo preſſed his marriage that it was conſummated before that 
prince expired. 

The laſt year, as was related, Charles VIII. loſt the king- 
dom of Naples. Though the diviſions among the princes of 
Italy ſeemed to invite him again to that conqueſt, he could 
never reſolve, becauſe he had turned all his thoughts to love cent promiſes to ſuch as ſhould take up arms to dethrone the 
and pleaſure. He duly paid Henry twenty-five thouſand livres uſurper. After publiſhing his proclamation, he formed a 
every half year, as bound by the treaty of Eſtaples, for fear of .defign to become maſter of Exeter, as well to make it ſerve 
drawing upon himſelf new troubles from England. for a magazine, as a retreat in caſe of need. At firſt he 

[1498] After the treaty of Eſtaples, there was neither war tried to bribe the inhabitants with promiſing them the pre. 
not difference between France and England during the reſt of ſervation and augmentation of their privileges. But finding 
lenry VIIth's reign, Charles and Henry ſtood in awe of they would not hearken to him, he reſolved to ſtori the city, 
each other. Charles, who at firſt had formed vaſt projects, As he had no artillery, he was forced to ſcale the walls, and 
perceived the king of England was the only prince that could at the ſame time attempted to fire one of the gates. But the 
lay obſtacles in his way. Afterwargs, when he deſiſted from attempt miſcarried, and he loſt two hundred men in the affault. 
the war of Italy, and indulged his pleaſures, he always feared Henry hearing that Perkin had joined the Cornifh rebels, 
that a war with Henry would diſturb his tranquillity. Henry and was before Exeter, ſaid merrily, “ he hoped now to 
on his part dreaded all foreign wars, and particularly with have the honour to ſee him which he could never yet do.” 
France, by reaſon of his domeſtic enemies. Thus the two He intimated withal, he ſhould receive with pleaſure and 
monarchs having the ſame intereſt, lived in peace till Charles's thankfulneſs, the ſervices the nobility ſhould do him upon 
death, on the 6th of April 1498. The duke of Orleans, that occaſion. Whereupon, ſeveral lords and gentlemen cf 
who ſucceeded him by the name of Lewis XII. was no leſs Devonſhire, and the neighbouring parts, uncalled from court, 
careful to preſerve a good underſtanding with England®. As drew ſome forces together, and put themſelves under arms *, 
he turned all his thoughts to Italy, it highly concerned him On the other hand, the king ordered the lord d'Aubeney to 
to keep fair with Henry, who would have it in his power to march to the relief of Exeter, ſpreading a report of his fol- 
overthrow all his projects by a diverſion in Picardy. As ſoon lowing in perſon with a numerous army. 
as Lewis was on the throne, he cauſed his marriage with Perkin, upon news of the preparations againſt him, raiſed 
Jane daughter of Lewis XI. to be annulled in order to eſpouſe the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taunton, where he pre- 
Anne of Bretagne his predeceſſor's widow. Otherwite he pared all things as if he intended to fight. But that very 
would have run the riſk of ſeeing Bretagne once more ſevered night he fled to Bewley monaſtery, in the New Foreſt, where 
from France, and in the hands of a foreign houſe. he and ſeveral of his company regiſtered themſelves ſanctuary- 

Though Henry had nothing to fear from abroad, ſince he men. The lord d'Aubeney hearing Perkin had forſaken his 
was in peace with all the princes in Europe, it was not the army, detached three hundred horſe à to purſue him, and pre— 
ſame with regard to his own ſubjects. Before he could ac- vent his eſcaping by ſea. The purſuers arriving too late 
quire that perfect tranquillity, he ſo earneftly longed for, he at Bewley, contented themſelves with beſetting the ſanctuary 
had a ireſh attack to maintain from the Corniſhmen. Per- till further orders. Mean while, Perkin's troops, which 
kin, who having learnt to live like a prince, could not reſolve were increaſed to fix thouſand, being deſtitute of their head, 
to return to his primitive ſtate, embraced this opportunity to ſubmitted to the king's mercy, who pardoned them all except 
create him new troubles, a few ring-leaders who were hanged for an example. Pre- 

The Cornifh rebels had been treated more gently than they fſently after, he ſent a detachment of horſe to St. Michael's 
had reafon to expect, conſidering the nature of their crime, mount, to bring away Perkin's wife who was retired thither, 
which ſovereigus never willingly pardon, Moſt of them had leſt, if ſhe was with child and efcaped, the buſineſs ſhould 
compounded tor two or three ſhillings a :nan, ſo miſerable not end in the perſon of Perkin, This virtuous lady, who 
were they, Theſe being returned home, publicly ſaid, if loved her huſband entirely though unworthy of her, ſo gain- 
the King had treated them with lenity, it was not from a mo- ed the King's favour by her modeſty, that he gave her a very 
tive of clemency, but becauſe he was ſenfible if he puniſhed gracious reception. He comforted her himſelf in a very at— 
all that were of their mind, he muſt hang up three parts in fectionate manner, had her conducted to the queen, and aſ- 
four of h's ſubjects. Theſe difcourſes making their friends figned her an honourable allowance, which ſhe enjoyed dur- 

and neighbours believe, the whole kingdom was ready to riſe, ing the king's life, and many years after. She was called 
they began to flock together, and ſhew they were not diſ- 
couraged by the battle of Blackheath. At laſt ſome of the 
moſt. fiery hearing Perkin was in Ireland, propoſed to ſend 
for him and ſet him at their head, The propoſal meeting 
with applauſe, they ſent to Warbeck, that if he would come 
among them, he ſhould find no contemptible aid, and that 
with the aſüſtance of other good Engliſhmen, they hoped to 
place him on the throne. | 2 5 
Perkin being without any refuge in Ireland, and expecting 
nothing more either from Scotland or France, or the Low- 
Countries, gladly accepted the invitation. He had with him 
for counſellors, Hern a broken mercer, Skelton a taylor, and 
Aﬀicy a icrivener, who perſuaded him to take that courſe. 
They told him, he had committed a great error in relying on 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, and the kings of France and Scot- 
land, who without regarding his, had only their own intereſts 
in view: that he had been ill adviſed when he landed in 
Kent, which was too near London; but if he had been fo 
fortunate as to have been in Cornwal when the Corniſhmen 
took UP arms, he had been crowned at Weſtminſter before 
no: that the Scots were not proper inſtruments to place 
him on the throne, by reaſon of the averſion the Engliſh had 
for them; but, he muſt wholly depend upon the people of 

England, who alone were capable of procuring him the crown: 

that therefore they adviſed him to repair into Cornwal, where 

he was expected. | 

Purſuant to this advice, Perkin embarked for Cornwal, 
having with him abour ſeventy men * on four ſmall veſſels, 
and arrived in September v at Wbitſand-Bay. As ſoon as he 


had landed his little troop, he came to Bodmin, the farrier's 
town, who was hanged after the battle of Blackheath, 
There aſſembling about three thouſand men, he iſſued out a 
proclamation afluming the title of king of England, and the 
name of Richard IV. He was very free of his reproaches and 
invectives againſt Henry and his government, with magnifi- 


huſband, 


Though Perkin was in a place from whence he could not 
eſcape, the king however came to Exeter, to inquire more 
ſtrictly into the cauſes and origin of the rebellion. As he 
entered the city, he took his ſword from his fide and gave it 
to the mayor, to be always carried before him, honouring 


his ſervice. On the morrow, he cauſed ſome of the rebels 
to be hanged in ſacrifice to the innabitants of Exeter, and 
as a ſort of ſatisfaction for what they had ſuffered. For the 
reſt who had ſubmitted to his mercy, he gave them indeed 
their lives, but withal appointed commiſſioners ® to puniſh 
them by fines. He proceeded on this occaſion with exceſſive 
ſeverity. One would have thought he repented of giving 
them their lives, and deſigned to ſtarve the miſerable wretches 
after freeing them from the gallows. 

After that, he adviſed with his council, upon what ſhou'd 
be done with Perkin, who was fill inveſted in his ſanctuary. 
Some were for taking him out by force, and putting him to 
death, not at all queſtioning, that after his execution, the 
king might eaſily agree with the pope. 
trary believed, that according to the licence granted by In- 
nocent VIIIth's bull, it ſufficed to have him narrowly watched, 
and that, without neceſſity, ſuch an advantage ſhould not be 
given to the pope. Moreover, that the king ought caretully 
to avoid being deemed a violator of ſanctuaries, of which 
his enemies would not fail to take the advantage, In ſhort, 


» He ratified the late treaties concluded with king Henry by Charles VIII. 
his predeceſſot, and engaged to continue the payment of the yearly ſum of 
fifty thouſand livres. Rymer's Fad. tom. xii. p. 681—696, 


p Bacon ſays a hundred and twenty, or a hundred aud forty fighting men. 
p. 622 


On tne rc... Gow, p. 480. | 
z As Edward Com....cy earl of Devonſhire, and W 


Edmund Carew, 


duke of Buckingham, with many brave gentlemen, namely, fir Thomas 
Trenchard, fir William Courtney, fir John Halewel, ür John Croker, Walter 
Courtney, Peter Edgecombe, William St. Maure, or Seymour, &c. Bacon. 
Hall. fol. 46. Hollingſhead, p. 784. | : 

a Five hundred, ſays Hollingſhead, Bacon, p. 622. 

b Thomas Harrys, William Hatclyff, aud Roger Holland, Rymer's Fd. 


illiam his ſon, with fir . tom. xii. p. 696. 


and fir Thomas Fulford, and likewiſe Henry Stafford, 


the White Roſe, as well on account of her beauty, as be- 
cauſe of the name given by the ducheſs of Burgundy to her 


by that mark of diſtinction the zeal ſhewn by the citizens for 


Others on the con- 
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ſome there were who plainly told the king, he would never before the wardens of the Marches, was neglected, ſo that 


ſatisfy the people, that Perkin was an impoſter, unleſs War- 
beck himſelf freely undeceived thoſe that were ſeduced by 
his artifices: that therefore the beſt method that could be 
taken was, to engage him by a pardon to make himſelf a 
confeſſion of his crime. The king following this advice, 
ſent to offer Perkin his life, if he would voluntary ſurrender 
himſelf. Perkin readily accepted the offer. He ſaw him- 


ſelf ſo ſtrictly watched and guarded, that he deſpaired to 


make his eſcape. Beſides, ſuppoſing he could have eſcaped, 
he was deſtitute of all hopes, after an unſucceſsful trial of ſo 
many different means. 8 

Shortly after, the king ordered Perkin to be brought to 
court, as if he was in full liberty, but however, attended by 
ſeveral perſons who were commanded to guard him with all 
care leſt he made his eſcape. Every one might ſee and talk 
with him, but he could never obtain leave to throw himſelf 
at the king's feet, though the king, to ſatisfy his curiofity, ſaw 
him without been ſeen. After that, Perkin was conducted to 
London. He was all the way expoſed to the inſults and de- 
rifion of the people; but ſeemed to bear all with great cou- 
rage and conſtancy. Never did he act the prince better than 
upon this occaſion, without affecting too great an inſenſibi— 
lity, or ſhewing too much dejection. When he was come to 
London, he was made to ridg twice through the city, that 
people might have time and opportunity to view him well, 
after which he was confined in the Tower ©. A few days 
after was executed one of his chief confidents, who not car- 
ing to take ſanctuary with him in Bewley, choſe rather to 
wander about the country in a hermit's dreſs 4. This exe- 
cution being over, Perkin was privately examined, and his 
confeſhon publiſhed, giving an exact account of all his ac- 
tions, and the places where he had lived ever fince he was 
born. But all were ſurpriſed to find no particulars of the 
conſpiracy or the authors. The ducheſs of Burgundy her- 
ſelf was not ſo much as named. Some took occafion from 
thence to confirm themſelves in the belief, that the perſon 
called Perkin Warbeck was the true duke of York. They 
were perſuaded, that this affected ſilence was not without 
myſtery, and that the King durſt not inſert in Perkin's pre- 
tended confeſſion, any of the circumſtances relating to fortign 
princes, for fear of being publicly contradicted by perſons 
who would not have for him the ſame regard as his own ſub- 
jects. As for what was publiſhed concerning Perkin's life 
and kindred, nothing, as they ſaid, was eaſter than to invent 
ſuch ſtories. Some however believed the king was thus filent, 


out of complaiſance to the king of France, the emperor, arch- 


duke, ducheſs of Burgundy, and king of Scotland; and that 
there were even Engliſh lords engaged in the plot, againſt 
whom he did not think fit to proceed. 

The year 1498, ended with an accident which gave the 
king no ſmall concern. Whilſt he was at his palace of Shene, 
a fire broke out the 21ſt of September with ſuch violence that 
in a few hours the building was entirely conſumed, with all the 
rich furniture. As Henry was very fond of that palace, he 
cauſed it ſoon after to be rebuilt from the ground, calling it 
Richmond, which name it retains to this day e. 

The ſame year Iſabella queen of Portugal was ſolemnly 
acknowledged preſumptive heir of Caſtile and Arragon, by 
the ſtates of thoſe two Kingdoms. Bur ſhortly after, ſhe died 
in childbed at Saragoſſa, having been delivered of a prince, 
who was named Michael, and proclaimed preſumptive ſuc- 
ceſſor of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 

Since Lewis XII. aſcended the throne of France, he had 
been employed in contriving how to recover the duchy of 
Milan, which claimed in right. of Valentina of Milan his 
grandmother. | | 

The truce between England and Scotland being concluded, 
as I ſaid to the ſatisfaction of both kingdoms, the Scots con- 
verſed familiarly with their neighbours the Engliſh, particu- 
larly with the inhabitants of Norham. This town, which 
was fortified with a good caſtle and a ſtrong garriſon, is fitu- 
ated on the little river Tweed, which parts the two king- 
doms. It happened one day, ſome Scotchmen walking out 
of the town, ſtood looking attentively upon the caſtle, which 
breeding ſuſpicion in the ſoldiers of the garriſon, they ſent 


to them to retire. The Scots taking it ill to be ſuſpected, 


returned an angry anſwer, and in ſhort, falling from words 
to blows, ſome of them were killed. The affair being brought 


© It does not appear that he was committed to the Tower till after he had 
attempted to eſcape, See Hollingſhead, p. 784. 

© He was farrier to the king's ſtables, and accompanied Perkin in his pro- 
ceſſion through the city, bouud hand and foot upon a horſe. Bacon, p. 623. 

* He gave it that name from his having been carl of Richmond. Camden, 

t The Engliſh embaſſadors were William biſhop of Carlifle, Richard t iut- 
ton, doctor of laws, fir Thomas Darcy, fir Richard Cholmeley, and John Car- 
tyugton. Rymer's Fœd. tom, xii. p. 721. 


after many delays, the king of Scotland ſent a herald into 


England to demand a ſpeedy ſatis faction. Henry, who had 
no mind to quarrel with James, replied, that what had been 
done was a meer chance, and without his privity ; but how- 
ever, he was ready to make all convenient ſatisfaction, and 
to that end, would ſend embaſſadors to the king of Scot- 
land. Buchanan, and the lord Bacon, Henry the ſeventh's 
hiſtorian, affirm, the firſt overture of the marriage between 
king James and the princeſs Margaret was made during this 
negotiation, and that James himſelf propoſed it to Richard 
Fox, biſhop of Durham. Whereas it appears in the Collec— 
tion of the Public acts, that, above four years before, Henry 
had projected the marriage, and probably cauſed it, as I 
ſaid, to be ſuggeſted to the king of Scotland, by ſome indirect 
means. As the biſhop of Durham could not be ignorant of 
the king's intentions, ſince he had been twice commiſſioned to 
treat of this marriage, he failed not to inſpire king James 
with hopes, that the affair would be ended to his ſatistaction. 
Shortly after, the embaſſadors of the two kingdoms f 
meeting at Sterling to decide the Norham affair, renewed the 
former truce, adding certain articles to prevent th like 
accidents. After that, Henry appointed the bithop of Dur- 
ham ro ſettle with the king of Scotland the articl's of the in- 
tended marriage, This affair was not however finiſhed till 
January 1 502. | 

Perkin Warbeck, accuſtomed to live like a prince, was 
heartily tired of the Tower, where doubtleſs he was not 11cated 
as ſuch. Though according to appearance, the king had 
ordered him to be ſtrictly guarded, he found means to elcape, 
and take the road into Kent, where he hoped to meet ſome 
ſhip to carry him out of the kingdom. But hearing that or- 
ders were every where ſent to apprehend him, he thought 
proper to fly to the monaſtery of Be:hlehems, which enjoyed 
the privilege of ſanctuaryh. It was difficult for the prior to 
protect iuch a perſon, and yet he could not reſolve either to 
let him go elſewhere, or violate the privilege of the houſe, in 
delivering him to the king. In this perplexity, he choſe to 
vat upon the king, and acquainting him that Perkin was in 
his hands, petitioned for his life, leaving him otherwiſe to 
the king's diſcretion. The king readily ſaw, it would not be 
poſhble to draw Perkin out of the monaſtry to put him to 
death, without making great noiſe. So, on pretence of his 
great reſpect for the prior, who was a perſon very much re- 
verenced, he granted the priſoner his life, but ordered him to 


be ſet in the ſtocks a whole day, in the palace court of Weſt- 


minſter, and the next day at the Croſs in Cheapfidei, from 
whence he was conveyed in the Tower k. Such a priſoner na- 
turally ſhould have been thrown into ſome dungeon, and yet 
his confinement was not the moſt rigorous, ſince he had the 
liberty to converſe with the reſt of the priſoners. 

Atter he had remained ſome time in this ſtate, he found 
means to gain four ſervants of fir John Digby, lieutenant of 
the Tower, with whom he plotted to kill their maſter, ſeize 


the keys of the Tower, and eſcape with the earl of War- 


wick, who had alſo been perſuaded to come into the plot out 
of hopes of recovering his liberty, of which he had been ſo 
long unjuſtly debarred. But unhappily for them, the affair 
was diſcovered before it could be executed. It was ſcarce 
doubted that the King himſelf was the contriver of the plot, 
and that his aim was to draw at once Perkin Warbeck and 
the carl of Warwick into the ſnare, in order to put them 
both to death. Indeed ſeveral reaſons rendered it credible, 
Firſt, it was very ſurpriſing that Perkin was not more cloſely 
confined after the attempt to make his eſcape. Secondly, it 
was not likely that in his circumſtances, unable to reward 
vor John Digby's ſervants, they ſhould expoſe themſelves to 
{uch danger for his ſake, In the third place, Perkin was too 
cunning to join with the earl of Warwick, who would have 
been a thorn in his fide, though they had been ſo fortunate as to 
eſcape. Laſtly, ſuppoſing they had killed the governor with- 
out being diſcovered, and got the keys of the Tower, how 
could they expect that the guards would have opened the gate 
or ſuffered it to be opened in the night, without examining 
the perſcns that went out, or without the governor's expreſs 
order. But what farther confirms this ſuſpicion of the king 
was, that about the ſame time a young man, one Wilford, a 
ſhoemaker's fon, pretended to be the earl of Warwick. 
He was accompanied or rather guided and directed by an 


s Built by Henry V. at Shene in Surrey, and was called the priory of 
Shenes Hall, fol. 49. 

n And deſired the prior for God's ſake, to petition the king to grant him 
his life and a pardon, Hall, 

| In both which places he read his confeſſion, of which the reader may ſce 
a copy in Hall, ſol. 49 ; and in Hollingſhead, p. 786, 

On the 15th of June, Hall, fol. * 
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Auguſtin Friar, called Patrick, who had the boldneſs to preach 


publickly in ſome town in Kent, that Wilford was the earl 
of Warwick, and exhort the people to take up arms in his 
favour. They were both apprehended, and Wilford was 


hanged, but the friar was pardoned I. This gave occaſion to 


believe, Wilford had been ſeduced by the friar and by the 


king's particular direction, that it might be thought leſs 
ſtrange, that he put him to death, under colour of cauſing freſh 


troubles. | | : 
However it is certain the king was reſolved to free him- 
ſelf at once from all his uneaſineſs occafioned by Perkin and 


the earl of Warwick. Though it cannot poſitively be ſaid, 


that he laid a ſnare for them, at leaſt the plot furniſhed him 
with a plauſible reaſon to deliver him over to juſtice. Perkin 
was condemned em by commilſhoners of oyer and terminer to 
be hanged, and was executed with the mayor of Cork and 
his ſon, who had been his conſtant companions in all his ad- 
ventures. Of eight others that were condemned with them, 
among whom were fir John Digby's four ſervants, there were 
but two executed. Such was the end of Perkin Warbeck, who 


had been acknowledged for lawful king in Ireland, France, 


Flanders, England, Scotland, and made Henry ſhake in his 
throne. Perhaps he would have ſuccecded in his deſigns, had 
he been to deal with a leſs politic prince. However, it is 
certain the king was not enough careful to undeceive the 
public, and that the proofs produced to ſhew Perkin was an 


impoſter being taken only from a private examination, ſeemed ' 


not ſufficiently evident. | 
In a few days after Perkin's death , the earl of Warwick 
was brought before the houſe of Peers, the earl of Oxford 
exerciſing by commiſſion the office of high ſteward. He was 
arraigned, not for attempting to eſcape, which could not be 
deemed high-treaſon, ſince he was not impriſoned for any ſuch 
crime, .nor even for any other, but for canſpiring the King's 
death jointly with Perkin Warbeck. The poor prince con- 
feſſing that he gave his conſent to the project laid by Perkin 
and Digby's fervants, was condemned to loſe his head, and 
the ſentence was executed on Tower-hillP, He was the laſt 
male heir of the houſe of York, which in truth was the 
crime that coſt him his life, the king chuſing rather to ſacri— 


fice his own reputation than be diſapointed of ſecuring the 


crown both to himſelf and his heirs. To leſſen in ſome mea- 
ſure the people's horror of rhis cruelty, the king cauſed it to 
bie publiſhed that King Ferdinand had poſitively declared, he 
would never conſent to marry his daughter Catherine to prince 
Arthur ſo long as the ear] of Warwick was alive. Strange 
ſort of apology, tending to inſinuate that the marriage of the 
princeſs of Spain was ſo neceſſary for England, that it muſt 


be purchaſed with blood! but if the marriage was not requi- 


fite for the ſtate, it was at leaſt very beneficial to the king, 
who was to receive two hundred thouſand crowns of gold for 
Catherine's dowry. This alone would have induced him to 


ſacrifice the earl of Warwick, though he had no other ad- 


vantage by his death. From a like motive he had beheaded 
the lord-chamberlain. Mean while, very probably what was 
publiſhed concerning king Ferdinand, was only a mere pre- 
tence to excuſe Henry, fince Arthur's marriage with Cathe- 
rine was ſolemnized by proxy the 19th-of May this very year 
before the earl of Warwick's death 4. 

Lewis XII. had ſolemnly ratified and ſworn the peace of 
Eſtaples a little after his acceſſion to the crown. But being 
defirous to ſhew Henry, he really intended to keep it, he 
cauſed it to be approved and ratified by the ſtates general, aſ- 
ſembled at Nantz in the beginning of the year. Then he ſent 
cmbaſladors to the pope, to pray him to confirm it by his 
authority. The pope ſeeing no farther obſtacle from France, 
iſſued out a bull of excommunication againſt whoever of the 
two kings ſhould not obſerve the treaty. 

It was not without reaſon that Lewis defired to preſerve the 
peace made by his predeceſſor with England. He had formed 
a deſign to ſeize the duchy of Milan, and to that end made 
a league with the Venetians, who were to have for their ſhare 
all that part of the Milaneſe fituate beyond the Adda. This 
ſame year the confederates attacked the duchy of Milan, and 
Ludovico Sforza, the moſt perfidious of men, being forſaken 
by all the world, was forced to fly to the emperor, having 
loſt all his places, except the caſtle of Milan. Genoa, of 


| Wilford was hanged on Shrove-Tueſday ; and the friar was condemned 
to perpetns] impriſomnent. Bacon, p. 625. 

Da Nover rr 16, andexecutedthe 23d of the ſame month. Hall, fol. 50. 
Stow, p. 481. 

John Awater, His ſon was pardoned, J. Ware, c. 1 ö. 

© Feovernwyer 21, and conſequently two days before Perkin's death, 
Halt. 
pP Edvard Plantagenct earl of Warwick was four and twenty years old, 
and bac poor fifteen years, and kept ſo from the company of men 


which he was poſſeſſed, followed the example of the Milaneſe, 
in voluntarily ſurrendering to the king of France. 
Frederick, king of Naples, who hai ſucceeded Ferdinand 
his nephew, fearing the preparations in France were deſigned 
againſt him, gave Henry ſpeedy notice that he deſired to be 
included in the peace he had lately renewed with France. Bur 
it was not with him that Lewis intended to deal this year. 
He "tiny the war of Naples after the conqueſt of the Mi- 
laneſe. | 5 | 

Alexander VI. having publiſhed a jubilee for the year 1 500, 
the laſt of the century, had granted by his bull to all Chriſ- 
tians at a diſtance from Rome, the privilege of the jubilee, 
without being obliged to viſit the churches of that city, but 
on condition of paying ſuch a ſum for the favour, This was 
an infallible way to draw money from all the ſtates of Chriſten. 
dom, where he had ſent commiſſioners to levy it, The com- 
miſſioner appointed for England was Jaſper Pons, a Spaniard, 
who wiſely diſcharged his commiſhon Without noiſe or ſcan- 
dal, and carried a good ſum of money to his maſter r. | 

Beſides this affair, he was charged with, another which 
ſeemed of great moment, but tended like the firſt, only to fill 
the pope's coffers. , He had orders to acquaint the king that 
the pope was reſolved to publiſh a cruſade againſt the Turks : 


that therefore it was agreed with the embatſſadors of ſeveral. 


potentates, that the Hungarians, Polonians, and Bohemians, 
ſhould make war upon the Turks in Thrace, the French 
and Spaniards in Greece, and himſelf, with the king of 
England, the Venetians, and princes of Italy, who were 
molt powerful at ſea, ſhould attack Conſtantinople : that in 
conſequence of this reſolution, he had ſent nuncios to all the 
courts, to exhort the ſovereigns amicably to end their private 
quarrels, that all the forces of Chriſtendom might be united 
together for ſo pious an undertaking. Alexander VI. was too 
well known to be thought to act upon this occaſion from a 
motive of religion and zeal for the glory of God. Conſe- 
quently it was eaſy to ſee that the ſole deſign of the cruſade 
was to heap up money by voluntary contributions, as well 
from private perſons as ſovereigns. However, as Henry was 
unwilling to ſhew his diflike of the project, which probably 
would meet with obſtacles enough elſewhere, he told the 
nuncio. * That no prince, in all Chriſtendom ſhould be more 
zealous than himſelf, to promote the affair, to the glory of 
God and the good of the church: but as his dominions were 
ſo remote from Conſtantinople, as he had no galleys, and as 
his mariners were not ſufficiently acquainted with the Medi- 
terranean ſea, he judged it more proper that the kings of 
France and Spain ſhould accompany his holineſs by ſea, 
whereby, not. only all things would be ſooner ready, but the 
jealouſy wiſely avoided, which would infallibly ariſe between 
theſe two monarchs, in caſe they ſhould march together by 
and without a ſuperior : that for his part, he would freely 
contribute both men and money towards the undertaking. 


But if the kings of France and Spain ſhould refuſe to accom- 


pany the pope, he would go himſelf and command under 
him, provided all differences between the Chriſtian princes 
were firſt appeaſed, (which he ſhould not obſtruct, ſince he 
was in peace with all the world) and ſome good towns on the 
coaſt of Italy put into his hands, to ſerve tor retreat in caſe 
of neceſlity,” | 

The pope eaſily perceived the meaning of this anſwer, and 
as probably the reſt of the princes wovld return the like, the 
cruſade vaniſhed into air. Mean while, Henry, to diſplay 
his zeal, appointed embaſſadors to go to Rome, to treat with 
the pope concerning that affair. Bur I do not know whether 
the embaſſadors ever went from London, Henry's anſwer 
being made public, the knights of Rhodes elected him for 
protector of their order, imagining there was no prince in 
Chriſtendom more zealous than himſelf for religion. 

The plague having for ſome time raged in Englands, the 
king, after frequent change of places, reſolved to go and 
make ſome ſtay at Calais with his family, till the danger was 


over. Upon his arrival, the archduke Philip ſent embaſſa- 


dors to welcome him into thoſe parts, and expreſs his defire 
of paying him a viſit. But withal, prayed him to appoint 
for their interview ſome place that was not a walled town, not 
but that he had a perfect confidence in him, but becauſe he 
had already refuſed to confer with the King of France in a 


and beaſts, that he is ſaid not to know a gooſe from a capon. He was be- 
headed November 28, and buried at Biſham. Fall, 

4 It is reported that Catherine, upon Henry VIIIth's divorcing her, ſhould 
fay, * That ſhe had not offended; but it was a judgment of God, for thai 
her former marriage was made in blood,” Meaning the earl of Warwick's, 
Bacon, p. 620, | | 

© This was done after the king's return from Calais, which was about the 
end of June. Hall, fol. 52, 

+ There died of it thirty thouſand in London. Stow, 
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fortified place. Henry very civily accepted the compliment, 
and appointed the place to be at St. Peter's church without 
the gates of Calais. Then he ſent embaſladors to Philip to 
return his compliment, and tell him with what impatience, 


archduke, was near Calais, he rode out of the town to receive 
him. When Philip ſaw him, he alighted and offered to hold 
the king's ſtirrup: but Henry not permitting him, they em- 
braced, and, withdrawing into the church, bad a long con- 
ference. The archduke, willing to efface the impteſſion 
which his protection of Perkin might have made in the King's 
mind, ſhewed an ardent deſire to live in a good underſtanding 


with him, calling him his patron and father, as appears in 


the king's letter to the mayor of London, acquainting him 


tures were made of croſs marriages between Henry duke of 
York the king's ſecond ſon, and Margaret ſiſter of Philip, and 
widow of the prince of Spain; and between Charles fon of 
Philip and Mary the king's ſecond daughter. Charles was 
born the 24th of February this year, and by the death of prince 
Michael of Portugal about the ſame time, was become pre- 
ſumptive heir of the crown of Caſtile and Arragon. 


This year, the pope, at the requeſt of Lewis XII. himſelf," 


gave a bull, whereby that prince was declared excommuni- 


cate, if he failed in his payments contained in the treaty of 
Eſtaples. 

The embaſſadors of England and Scotland being at length 
agreed upon the terms of the marriage between king James 


and Margaret, the pope granted a diſpenſation. But as the 


princeſs was only between ten and eleven years old, it was not 
conſummated till three years after. 


Henry was then in peace with all the princes of Europe, 


and there was no appearance of any, troubles in his kingdom. 


Conſequently he had no ſort of pretence to demand of his 
parliament new ſubſidies. This way of raiſing money, of 
which he was ſo greedy, failing him, other methods were to 
be deviſed. Perkin Warbeck's affair was a plentiful foun— 
tain, which was not yet exhauſted. The commilhon he had 
eſtabliſhed whilſt at Exeter, regarded properly ſuch only as 
had actually taken up arms againſt him. But though that com- 
miſſion had brought him in very large ſums, he was not yet 
ſatisfied. Under colour that thoſe who had any way adhered 
to Warbeck's party were {till liable to the rigour of the law, 
he was ready to grant them a pardon unaſked ; but it was on 
condition, they paid the fines laid upon them. For that pur- 
poſe he appointed new commiſſionerst to make inqueſt of 
thoſe that aſſiſted Michael the farrier, author of the firſt Corniſh 
rebellion, and Perkin Warbeck the impoſtor, with power to 
pardon them upon their paying fines at the commiſſioners diſ- 
cretion. He ordered likewiſe the eſtates of ſuch as were dead 
to be ſeized and ſold, if the heirs refuſed to make a reaſon- 
able compoſition. It is eaſy to ſee from hence, that if the 
king had been favourable to the rebels during the troubles, 
it was only out of fear of driving them to deſpair, whilſt they 
were yet heated, ſince he ſpared them not as ſoon as he be- 
lieved them to be no longer dangerous. 


Cardinal Morton archbiſhop of Canterbury was accuſed of 
being the author of theſe oppreſſions. But it was afterwards 


perceived, they ſprung from the king himſelf. The arch- 
biſhop died the latter end of this, or the beginning of the next 


year u, little regretted by the Engliſh, who were greatly pre- 


Judiced againſt him. Henry Dean biſhop of Saliſbury ſucceed- 
ed him, but had not poſſeſſion till the Auguſt following“. Be- 
fore wecloſe this year, it will be neceſſary briefly to mention 
what paſled in Italy. | 
After Lewis XII. was become maſter of the duchy of Milan, 

he turned his thoughts to the conqueſt of Naples. Though 
probably he might alone have conquered that kingdom, he 
made however an alliance with the king of Arragon, where- 
by they agreed to join their forces, and ſhare the conqueſt be- 
tween them. Ferdinand was to have Apulia and Calabria, 
and Lewis the city of Naples, Abruzzo and Terra di Lavaro. 
The treaty being ſigned, Ferdinand ſent an army into Italy 
under the command of the famous Gonzalvo, commonly 

called the Great Captain. Lewis gave the conduct of his 
army to d'Aubigni, to the earl of Galazzo, and Cæſar Borgia 
the pope's baſtard, who having quitted the cardinalate was be- 

come duke of Valentinois. The French flect was command- 

ed by Philip of Cleves lord of Ravenſtein. In a very ſhort 


Robert Sherborn, dean of St. Paul's, and fir Amias Paulet. Rymer's 

ed. tom. xii, p. 766. | 

u Stow ſays, he died in October, at his manor of Knole, p. 482. 

This year alſo died Thomas Rotherham, archbiſhop of Vork; in whoſe 
place was choſen Thomas Savage, biſhop of London, who was ſucceeded by 
William Warham. About tbe ſame time died Thomas Langton, biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and was ſucceeded by Richard Fox, biſhop of Durham. Hall, 
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ſpace, each of the two kings became maſter of the portion 


aſſigned him by the treaty, and the unfortunate Frederick king 
of Naples was-jorced to caſt himielt upon the mei ry of Lewis 


XII. who ſent him to live in France with a penſion of thirty 
he expected him. Some days after, being informed that the 


thouſand Trowns. 


[1501] Henry having no war with any of his neighbours, | 


lived in great tranquillity, and the more, as he ſaw in Eng- 
land no lord in condition to create him uneafinels. The aly- 


| Iity he had ſhewn inleveral affairs, as well tore:ign as domeſtic, 


which had unexpectedly come upon him, kept his neigh— 


bours in awe, and his ſubjects in obedience. So, which way 


ſoe ver he turned his eyes, he ſaw nothing capable of diſturb- 
ing his quiet. Mean while, when he leaſt expected it, he 


thought a new ſtorm was gathering againſt him, bur he was 
with what paſſed at the interview. It is ſaid alſo, that over- 


more afraid than hurt The earl of Suffolk x, nephew of 
Edward IV. and Richard III. and brother + the earl of 
Lincoln, flain at Stokefield, quarreling with a man, had the 
misfortune to kill him. This accident might have given 
the king a pretence to free himſcif from the cart, who could 
not but be odious to him, fince he was by bis mother of the 
houſe of York. However, whether the action tſelf was not 
ill, or for ſome other reaſon, the King was pleated to forgive 
him on condition he openly pleaded his pardon. The carl, 
more offended at this ignominy, than grateful for the favour 
granted him, retired ſhortly after into Flanders to his aunt, 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, Henry was ſtartled at his retreat, 
imagining he was gone into the Low-Countries to contrive 
ſome plot againſt him. His conitan: uneafinets, with eſpect 
to his crown, made him apprehenſive. that the leait bes in— 
nivgs would be attended with {ad coniequences. An theres 
fore, not to give the earl of Suffolk ime to concert now pro- 
jects with the ducheſs of Burgundy, he ſo wrought with him 
by meſſages, that he returned into England, where he was 
very readily pardoned. The ducheſs of Burgundy was grown 
old, and tired with ſo many fruitleſs atiemp's to dethrone 
Henry. Beſides, ſhe could expe& no farther fiftince from 
the archduke, who was willing to live in a good unverttands 
ing with bim. | 

This year abounded in marriages, and projects of marriages 
of conſequence. The archduke going into Spain 


by land 
had an opportunity to confer with Lewis XII. and conclude 
with him a marriage between his ſon Charles, and Claude 
eldeſt daughter of that monarch. 

On the other hand, Margaret, of Auſtria, the archluke's 
ſiſter, and widow ot the prince of Spain, c{pouſed Paihbert, 
duke of Savoy. | 

In fine, Catherine, of Arragon, daughter of Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, coming into England in October?, her marriage 
with Arthur prince ot Wales, was ſolemnized the 14th of No- 
veinber. Trough the prince was but in the ſixteenth year 


of his age ?, it was not queſtioned whether the marriage was 
conſummated. The prince himſelf next morning faid ſeveral 


things which left no room to doubt it. And yet, there were 


_ afterwards very warm diſputes upon it, Catherine or her 


council athrming, there was no conſummation. Bur it is not 
yet time to {peak of that matter. 

Thomas Wolſey, afterwards archbiſhop of York and car- 
dinal, who made ſo great a figure in England, was now rector 
of the pariſh church of Lymington, in the dioceſe of Bath 
and Wells. We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
that in November this year, the jope, in conſideration of his 
diſtinguiſhed merit, granted him a difpenſation to hold two 
benefices that were inconfiſtent. 

[1502] Though the diſpenſation for the king of Scotland's 
marriage was come, Henry made no haſte to fintſh that affair, 
by reaſon of his daughter's tender age. At length, the prin- 
ceſs being entered upon her thirteenth year, the 29th of No- 
vember 1501, James ſent embatladors to London, where every 
thing concerning the marriage was ſettled, and the contract 
drawn in form the 24th of January 1502, Henry gave with h:s 
daughter thirty thouſand angel nobles of gold?, (each noble 
worth twenty groflcs, or groats) payable in three years. James 
ſettled upon the princeſs his ſpouſe, a jointure of two thouſand 
pounds ſterling a year in land, of which however he was to 
receive the income during his life, and allow her only a thou- 
ſand pounds a year at her own difpoſal. It was farther agreed, 
that ſhe might have twenty-four Engliſh ſervants, and when 
one died, ſhe might appoint another in his room: that the 
marriage ſhould be pei formed “ per verba de Præſenti,“ about 


fol. 52. Stow, p. 481, 482. Hollingſh. p. 788. Rymer's Fœd. tom. xii, 
p. 707, 771. ; 

* Edmund de la Pole, ſon of Elizabeth, Edwa d's eldeſt ſiſter, by John de 
la Pole, duke of Sutfolk, her ſecond huſband, 

She arrived at Plymouth, Octob. 2. 

z He was born September 20, 1486. 

* Ten thouſand pounds, 
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the feaſt of purification ; but the king of Scotland ſhould not 
think of having Margaret in his hands till September the firſt, 
1503: that then Henry ſhould cauſe her to be conducted, at 
his expence, to the borders of the two kingdoms. Betore the 
contract was ſigned, a privy counſellor repreſented to the king, 


that it was not impoſſible but the marriage might one day give 


England a Scotch ſovereign®. Wherevpon the king replied, 
ſuppoſing that ſhould be, the ſtrongeſt would carry it from 


the weakeſt, and Scotland be annexed to England, and not 


England to Scotland, which fell out accordingly. | 

The fame day were ſigned alſo two other treaties, one of 
perpetual peace and amity between Scotland and England, 
and the other concerning the outrages that might be com- 
mitted on both ſides contrary to the peace. 

Whilſt the court was rejoicing for the marriage of the 
queen of Scotland, prince Arthur her brother was ſeized with 
a diſtemper which laid him in his grave. He died the 2d of 
April, about five months after his marriage, and in the ſeven- 
teenth year of his age © As the princeſs, his widow, might 
be with child, the king delayed two or three months to create 
Henry his ſecond ſon prince of Wales. The lord Bacon ſays 
in his hiſtory, that Henry was not made prince of Wales till 
February, 1503% But we find in the Collection of the Pub- 
tic Acts, letters patent of the 22d of June, 1 $2 wherein he 


is tiled prince of Wales; a clear evidence that he was now 


inveſted with that principality. | 

Shortly after, Henry received an embaſſy from the emperor 
Maximilian, to propoſe a league againſt the Turks. This 
embaſſy was properly only a pretence to demand of the king 
an aid of money, which the emperor promiſed punctually to 
repay. But the king knowing Maximilian to be always in 
want, choſe rather to make him a preſent of ten thouſand 


pounds, than to lend him the ſum he defired. As for the 


league propoſed by the emperor, Henry did not think fit to 
engage in it, contenting himſelf with ſtipulating, that the ten 
thouſand pounds ſhould be employed in the war againſt the 
Infidels. He concluded with him however a treaty of com- 


merce, and another of friendſhip and alliance, which was to 


laſt one year- after the death of the ſurvivor. Moreover it 


was agreed, that Maximilian, and his ſon the archduke, ſhould 


be admitted in the order of the garter, and Henry into that 
of the Golden Fleece. Purſuant to the agreement, Henry 
ſent embaſſadors o to Maximilian with the order of the gar- 
ter, and to fee him ſwear to the treaties, 

About the fame time Ladiſlaus, king of Hungary, finding 
himſeif preiled by the Turks, and defiring the aſſiſtance of the 
Chriſtian princes, Henry ſent embaſſadors to treat with him. 
But their power was limited to a promiſe, in his name, of a 
ſam of money to be employed againſt the Infidels. 

During the reſt of the year nothing extraordinary paſſed in 
England. James and Henry were entirely taken up with con- 
firming and ratifying their three late treaties, and ſwearing to 
obſerve them. We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
the embaſſadors of. the king of England * having delivered to 
king James a writing, containing the oath he was to take, 
and he reading it as it was, inadvertently gave Henry the 
title of king of France. But afterwards perceiving his error, 
he took publickly another oath, wherein the words, and of 
France,” were omitted, and made that his authentic act. He 
was afraid, no doubt, the king of France would be diſpleaſed 
with his giving Henry that title, though it was of no great 
importance. | 

We ſce likewiſe in the Collection, that on the gth of De- 
cember, Henry gave a patent to James Elliot and Thomas 
Aſhurſt, merchants of Briſtol, to John Gonſalez and Francis 
Fernandez, natives of Portugal, to go with Engliſh colours in 
queſt of unknown countries, upon certain terms exprefled in 
the patents. ef 

Elizabeth, Heary's queen, died the 11th of February,1 503, 
without being much lamented by the king, who never loved 


In cafe Arthur and Henry died without iſſue. 

© He died at Ludlow-caltle, where he was ſent to keep his reſidence as 
prince of Wales, and was buried in the cathedral church at Worceſter. Sand- 
tord, P. 475. 

d Bacon ſays, it was half a year's time between Henry's creation and Ar- 
thur's death. And juſt after, he ſays, the February following (that is, ten 
months) Henry was created prince of Wales, and earl of Cheſter and Flint, 
p. 629. Hall relates, that upon ſuſpicion of his brother's wife being with 
child, he was by a month and more delayed of his title, fol. 55, Hotlingſh, 
P. 799» 

Sir Thomas Brandon, and Nicolas Welt, doctor of laws. Rymei's Fad, 
tom. xii. p. 35. 

Sir Thomas Darcy, captain of Berwick, and Henry Rabington. Ib. p. 


5 About this time were brought to court three men taken in the new- found 
iands by Sebaſtian Cabott. Ihey were eloathed in beaſts ſkins, and ipoke 
a language unknown, "Iwo of them were ſeen two years after at the king's 
court at Weſtminſter, dreſſed like Engliſhmen, neither could they be diſcerned 
from ſuch. Stow's Ann. p. 493. 

> She died in childbed, having been delivered of a daughter, called Eliza- 
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recounted, 


ber h. On the contrary, he had given her ſenſible mortifica: 
tions, His hatred to the houſe of York was extended to his 


own wife, eſpecially as he always deemed*her a dangerous 


rival. The concern he gave her by confining the queen her 
mother in a convent, and confiſcating all her eſtate, plainly 
ſhewed his little regard for heri. 

At this time the king's affairs were ſo proſperous, that he 
ſeemed to have all he could defire. He was in peace with all 
the princes of Europe; and without troubles at home, or the 
appearance of any thing to vex or embarraſs him. But his 
ſubjects were not the happier. As his avarice was infatiable, 
he was continually ſeeking new ways to heap up riches, 
which he wanted not, fince it was not to uſe them, and fince 
never a prince was a greater ceconomiſt than himſelf. His in- 


ſtruments for that purpoſe were two infamous miniſters, fir 


Richard Empſon and Edmund Dudley, who, regardleſs of 
their own and the king's reputation, ſought only to gratify 
his humour, and deviſe new means to fill his coffers. Dudley 
was of a good family, well {killed in the laws of the land, 
and able to give a favourable turn to the moſt odious actions. 
Empſon was ſprung from the dregs of the people®, impudent 
to the laſt degree, and fo little aſhamed of the injuſtices he 
committed, that he uſed to glory in them. Theſe are ſome 
of the means they uſed to draw money from the pevple, into 
the king's treaſury, beſides numberleſs others too long to be 

In the firſt place, they cauſed ſuch as were reputed rich, to 
be indicted of ſundry crimes, and when the bills were found 
by the grand jury, committed them, without bringing them 
to their trial, till of themſelves they defired to compound with 
the king. If they delayed too Jong, the miniſters found 
means to terrify them with emiſſaries, who made them believe 
their lives were in danger. By this means the parties were 
forced at length to come to a compoſition, which tore from 
them the beſt part of their eſtates, and which the miniſters 
termed however mitigations, as if the King had done them a 
favour in allaying the too great rigour of the law. 

2. They came at laſt to that point, that they proce:ded 
without obſerving any form of juſtice, They lent Forth their 
precepts, to attach and cite people before themſelves at their 
private houſes, in a court of commitſion, and there, aft-: 
a ſummary proceeding by examination, without proots or 
witneſſes, paſſed ſentence, and condemned them in large fines 
to the king's uſe. Thus without vouchſafing to make uſe of 
juries, and the methods preſcribed by the law, they aſſumed 
themſelves to deal as well in controverſies civil, as in pleas 
of the crown, One would have thought, all criminal cauſes 
had belonged to that kind of juriſdiction, which, having 
been very rare in the foregoing reigns, was prown common 
in this. 5 | 

3. They charged the ſubjects lands with Tenuresin Capite, 
by finding falſe offices!, refuſing upon divers pretences and 


delays to admit people to traverſe thoſe falſe offices according 


to law. Hence they formed variety of proceſſes, whereof they 
themſelves were the judges, and which were always decided 
in favour of the crown. | 

4. When the king's wards had accompliſhed their full 
age, they could never have livery of their lands without pay- 
ing exceſſive fines, contrary to the expreſs tenor of Magna 
Charta m. | 

5. When men were out-lawed in perſonal actions, the 
miniſters would not permit them to purchaſe their charters of 
pardon, unleſs they paid great and intollerable ſums; ſtanding 
upon the rigour of the law, which upon cut-lawries pives 
forfeiture of goods. Nay, contrary to all law and colour, 
they maintained, the king ought to have the half of men's 
lands and rents during two whole years, | 

6. They would alſo threaten the jurors, and force them to 


find as they ſhould direct; and if they refuſed to act fo unjuſt- 


ly, they were cited, impriſoned, and fined®, 


beth, in the Tower, who died ſoon after her mother, The queen was buried 
at Weſtminſter, Stow's Ann. Sandford, p. 469, &c. 

i On Auguſt, 55, died fir Reginald Bray, knight of the garter, often men- 
tioned in this reign; of whom Hall gives this character, That he was a very 
father of his country, a ſage and grave perſon, and a fervent lover of juſtice; 
who would often admoniſh the king when he did any thing contrary to juſtice 


or equity, fol. 56. About the ſame time alſo died Henry Dean, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, and was ſucceeded by William Warham, biſhop of London. 
Ibid. Stow, p. 484. | 

He was a ſieve-maker's ſon. Bacon, p. 629. 

! And ſuing them for wardſhips, liveries, premier ſciſines, alienations, &e. 
Bacon, 6309. : 

m They vexed men alſo with informations of intruſion upon ſcarce colour- 
able titles. Ibid. | 


u The lord Bacon obſerves, that their principal working was upon penal 
laws, wherein they ſpared neither great nor ſmall nor confidered whether 
the law was poſſible or impoſſible, in uſe or abſolete: and had ever a rabble 
of promoters and leading jurors at command, fo that they could have any thing 
found as they pleaſed, See Hall, fol. 57. 
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ft is needleſs to reptat any more of their courſes. Thoſe 
1 have mentioned are ſufficient to ſhew, that men of this cha- 
racter ſcrupled not to commit the moſt enormous 1njuſtices, 
provided it was for the king's advantage. Herein leſs blame- 
able than the king himſelf, who ſuffered them to abule thus 
his name and authority. 

We do not find in the life of this monarch, that he ever 
exerciſed one act of grace in point of fines or confiſcations. 
On the contrary, he was always inflexible, even with regard 
to his moſt fairhful ſervants. His hiſtorian relates a very re- 
markable particular, which ſerves to diſcover plainly the cha- 
racer of this prince. Of all the lords of the kingdom, he 


had the moſt confidence in the earl of Oxford, who had indeed 


done him the greateſt ſervice, as well in war as in peace. 
One day the king went to vifit him at his caſtle at Hen- 
ningham, and was entertained with all poſſible magnificence, 
When the king was ready to depart, he ſaw a great number 


of men drefled in rich liveries, and ranged on both fides to 


make him a lane. The earl it ſeems had forgot, that it was 


forbid by ſeveral acts of parliament to give liveries to any but 


menial ſervants, but the king remembered it. Wherefore 


turning to the earl, he ſaid, My lord, I have heard much 


of your magnificence and hoſpitality; but I find they ex- 
ceed all report. Theſe handſome gentlemen and yeomen 
I ſee on both ſides of me, are ſure your menial ſervants.”— 
The earl not perceiving the king's aim, ſmiled and anſwered, 
he did not keep ſo many domeſtics, but theſe people were 
only his retainers, come to do him ſervice on ſuch extraor- 
dinary occaſions. The king ſtartled a little, and ſaid, By 
my faith, my lord, I thank you for your good cheer ; but I 
muſt not ſuffer to have my laws broken before my face. My 
attorney muſt talk with you.” The hiſtorian adds, this treſ- 
paſs coſt the earl fifteen thouſand marks“. | 

The ſame hiſtorian ſays, he had ſeen a book of accounts 
of Empſon's, with the king's hand almoſt to every leaf, by 
way of ſigning, and was in ſome places poſtilled in the mar- 
gin with the king's hand likewiſe, where among many others 
was this memorandum : | | 

Item, Received of ſuch an one, five marks for the par- 
don to be procured; and if the pardon do not paſs, the mo- 
ney to be repaid, except the party be ſome other ways 
ſatisfied.” And over-againſt this memorandum of the King's 
own hand, was written by him in the margin, Other ways 


ſatisfied.” He was unwilling to pardon the man, and yet 


could not reſolve to reſtore the five marks. Hence it is plain 
he did not neglect ſmall profits. 

It is eaſy to gueſs, the king's and the miniſtry's conduct 
bred great diſcontent and murmurs among the people. The 
great men themſelves meeting with no better quarter than the 


meaneſt, groaned under the oppreſſion of Empſon and Dud- 


ley, two leaches, who ſpared neither friend nor foe. The 
earl of Suffolk, whom the king had lately pardoned, fancied 
theſe diſcontents would raiſe in the end ſome violent ſtorm 
againſt the king, if the people could find a perſon of diſtinc- 
tion to head them. As he was of the houſe of York by his 


mother, he imagined, the time was come to proſecute his 


rights, and the people would not fail to declare for him. In 
this belief he perſuaded ſeveral lords and gentlemen to pro- 
miſe to ſupport him at a proper ſeaſon, and then retired into 
Flanders, from whence he made his friends expect a powertul 
aid by means of the ducheſs of Burgundy P. | 

The king ſurpriſed at the earl of Suffolk's retreat, did not 
queſtion that he had contrived ſome plot in England before 
his departure, and had his accomplices. To be fully informed, 
he believed the beſt way was to recur to the ſame arts he 
had uſed with repe& to Perkin Warbeck, To that end, 
he ſent orders to fir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle 
of Hammes near Calais, who he knew to be fit for his pur- 
poſe, and entirely at his devotion. Purſuant to his inſtruc- 
tions, Curſon relinquiſhing his government, under colour of 
ſome affront deſignedly put upon him by the king, came to 
the earl of Suffolk with offers of his ſervice. He played his 


part ſo well, that the earl imparted to him all his ſecrets. By 


that means the king came to know, that William Courtney, 
earl of Devonſhire i, married to Catherine daughter of Ed- 
ward the fourth, William de la Pole, brother of the earl of 
Suffolk, fir James Tyrrel, fir John Windham, and ſeveral 
other meaner perſons, were concerned in the plot. They 


o It is ſaid in the original fifteen hundred; but I ſuppoſe it is an error of 


the printer; for the lord Bacon ſays, fifteen thouſand. 


? Hall ſays, that the earl having made a very great appearance at prince 


Arthur's marriage ſolemnity, had thereby run himſelf extremely in debt, 


which was the occaſion of his retiring now into Flanders, fol. 54. 
4 He was not yet earl of Devonſhire, for his farther lived till 1510, See 


Dugdale's Baron, vol. i. 640. 


© At the ſame time were taken up George lord Abergavenny, and fir 
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were all apprehended in one day*. But as probably there 
was not ſufficient evidence againſt the two firſt, the king was 
contented with detaining them in priſon. This gave occaſion 


to think they were not guilty, but that the king uſed that 


pretence to ſecure them, becauſe their relation to the houſe of 
York made him uneaſy. As for Tyrrel, againſt whom the 
blood of Edward V. and the duke of York cried for ven- 
geance, he was beheaded, with Windham his accomplice. 
The reſt of inferior rank ſuffered the puniſhment of trai- 
tors, 

Mean while Henry defiring to be better informed of the 
earl of Suffolk's ſecrets, took care to preſerve Curſon's credit 
by an extraordinary method. He cauſed Innocent VIIIth's 
bull of excommunication to be publiſhed at Paul's-Croſs, 
againſt all perſons that ſhould diſturb him in the poſſeſhon of 
the throne, and particularly againſt the carl of Suffolk and 


fir Robert Curſon. But when Curfon had drawn from the 


earl all his ſecrets, he returned into England, where he was 
graciouſly received by the king, but the people looking 
upon him with horror, loaded him with curſes. The earl of 
Suffolk being diſconcerted by Curſon's flight, roved about 
for ſome time in Germany, and at length returned into Flan- 
ders, where the archduke, notwithſtanding his treaties with 
Henry, took him into his protection. | 

The King knowing the earl had not in England a party 
capable to ſupport him, ſhewed no farther uneaſineſs. Ano- 
ther affair troubled him much more. He had now received 
a hundred thouſand crowns of gold, in part of the portion of 
the princeſs of Wales his daughter-in-law, Arthur's widow, 
As that prince died without itfſue, he muſt either ſend back 
the widow to Spain, and conſequently return the hundred 
thouſand crowns, or, if he kept her in England, give her the 
third part of the principality of Wales*, which was ſettled 
upon her. Both were equally grievous to a prince of Henry's 
temper. However, he could not diſpenſe with one or other, 
without breaking with Ferdinand, which did not agree with 
his preſent circumſtances. For indeed, the deference paid 
him by all other princes, and particularly by the king of 
France, was properly owing to his ſtrict alliance with the 
Spaniſh monarch. In this perplexity, he thought of a very 
proper expedient to preſerve the friendſhip of Ferdinand, with 
the ſum already received, and procure bim the other hundred 
thouſand crowns which remained to be paid. And that was 
to marry Catherine to his ſon Henry, now prince of Wales 
by the death of his elder brother. The propoſal being made 
to the king and queen of Spain, they agreed to it, on con- 
dition the pope's diſpenſation was firſt obtained. This was 
the ſubject of an agrecment between the two crowns the 23d 
of June, without a particular mention of the rwo articles of the 
intended marriage. It mult be obſerved, that in this agree- 
ment, it was alledged, as a neceſſary reaſon for demanding the 
diſpenſation, not only that Arthur and Henry were brothers, 
but moreover that Arthur's marriage with Catherine was duly 
ſolemnized and conſummated. 

Alexander VI. dying in the mean time, Pius III. ſucceeded 
him. But as he out-lived not the 18th of October, it was 
to Julius II. elected the firſt of November, that the two 


kings applied for the diſpenſation. The new pope granted a 


bull for that purpoſe, where he ſaid, that in the petition lately 
preſented to him, Henry and Catherine declared, that Ca- 
therine was married “per verba de preſent,” to the late prince 
Arthur, and that the marriage was ſolemnized in form, and 
perhaps conſummated*, Upon the word “ä perhaps,” it muſt 
be remarked, that on this occaſion, it cannot be a term de- 
noting a doubt, fince it 15 not the pope that ſpeaks in the pe- 
tition, but Catherine, who muſt know whether the marriage 
was conſummated or not. It is only a term which gives more 
ſtrength to the diſpenſation, or obviating all the objections 


that might be made, This evidently appears in the ſequel of 


the bull, where the pope permits Henry and Catherine to 
remain in the ſtate of matrimony, though they ſhould be 
married before, publicly or privately, and had perhaps con- 
ſummated their marriage by carnal copulation, It is eaſy to 
ſee, the word “ perhaps,” is inſerted only to give the more 
force to the diſpenſation, by preventing all caſes that might 
render it invalid. It was neceflary to make theſe obſervations, 


by reaſon of the important copſequence of this affair in the 
tollowing reign. 


Thomas Green, but upon leſs ſuſpicion, and therefore were ſoon ſet at liberty, 
Bacon, p. Hall, fol. 59. | 


And likewiſe of the dukedom of Cornwal, and earldom of Cheſter, for 
a third of all the three was ſettled upon. Bicon. Rymer's Feed, 

t — + Cum alias tu Catherina, & tune in humanis agens quondam 
Artburus, —Matrimonium per verba legitima de preſent: contraxitletis 
illudque carnali copula forſan conſummaviſſetis“. Rymer's Fœd. tom. xiii. 
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The king of Scotland's marriage was conſummated in Sep- 
tember® according to agreement, Henry having conducted the 
queen his daughter, to York, from whence ſhe purſued her 
journey into Scotland. | | 

The archduke Philip, returned this year into Flanders, 
having ſtaid about a year in Spain. As he paſſed through 
France, he endeavoured to adjult a difference between king 
Ferdinand, his father-in-law, and Lewis XII. concerning the 
kingdom of Naples. He even took upon him to conclude, 
in Ferdinand's name, a treaty which was afterwards diſclaim- 
ed. Had he been concerned with a prince of leſs goodneſs 
and equity than Lewis XII. that diſclaiming might have 
thrown him into great trouble. But Lewis was ſo generous 
as not to take the advantage. The occaſion, in ſhorr, of the 
rupture between the two monarchs was this : | 

They had, as I have obſerved, divided the kingdom of 
Naples after conquering it. It was hardly poſſible that theſe 
two princes ſhou!d long poſſeſs the portion fallen to each, 
without ſome occaſion of quarrel. Accordingly a diſpute aroſe 
concerning the province of Capitanata, which each would 
haveto be in his diviſion. Whereupon the French and Spa- 
niards came to blows. At firſt the French had the advantage, 
but afterwards loſt two battles, one near St. Severina, in Ca- 
labria, the 21ſt of April, the other on the 28th of the ſame 
month at Cerignoles, where the duke of Nemours, their gene- 
ral, was flain. After theſe two victories, Gonzalvo, who 
commanded Ferdinand's troops, became maſter of the whole 
kingdom of Naples. Lewis, defirous to repair his loſſes, ſent 
a powerful army into Italy, which was by ſundry unexpected 
accidents rendered unſerviceable. | 

[1504] The 16th of January, the king aſſembled the par- 
liament on pretence of the neceſlity of reviving certain ſtatutes, 
and making ſome new ones. But the real motive was to de- 
mand a ſubfidy for, his eldeſt daughter's dowry. The cuſtom 
of demanding money on ſuch occafions was too advantageous 
to the king to ſuffer it to be aboliſhed. The queen of Scot- 
land's portion was but thirty thouſand nobles*; but this ſub— 
fidy granted by the parliament may well be thought to be 
much more conſiderable, beſides a handſome preſent made 
him by the clergy on the ſame account. So, inſtead of 
emptying his coffers by the marriage of his daughter, he filled 
them the fuller. Nothing ſhews more the almoſt ablolute 
power of the king, then the choice of Dudley for ſpeaker of 
the houſe of commons?, He was the moſt generally hated 
perſon in the kingdom, except Empſon, his aſſociate, who was 
as odious as himſelf, Wherefore it muſt be that the fear of 
diſpleafing the king, by rejecting the perſon he recommend- 
ed, led the commons to that choice, 

The ſubſidy was not the only thing the king politically 
turned to his advantage in this parliament, He tound means 
to obtain acts which ſeemed to aim wholly at the good of the 
public, but in reality tended only to procure him money. For 
inſtance, all patents of leaſe or grant were diſannulled to ſuch 
as came not upon lawful ſummons to ſerve the king againſt the 
rebels*. As the number of delinquents in that reſpect was 
very great, this act was a very fertile ſource of treaſure to 
the king, by reaſon they were obliged to renew their leaſes 
and grants which could not be dune but upon very hardy 
terms. | | | | 
Another ſtatute made all ſorts of clipped or impaired coins 
of ſilver not to be current in payments, without ſuffering 
them even to paſs for the value of their weight. As there 
were ſcarce any other in the kingdom, every one was forced 
to bring in his ready money to tne mint, in order to be new 
coined, by which the king was a very conſiderable gainer. 

The ſtatute againſt giving liveries to any but menial ſer- 
vants, was alſo revived, from whence Empſon and Dudley 
had an opportunity to attach many peiſons?, 

Thus the king continually amaſſing without being obliged 
to any extraordinary charge, at a time when his ordinary ex- 
bences were very moderate, and hutbanded in the beſt man- 
ner poſſible, could not but be extremely rich in ready money. 
But then he doubly ruined his ſubjects; firſt by draining 
their purſes, and ſecondly by hindering the coin, of which he 


Stow ſays, it was the 8th of Auguſt, at Edinburgh, p. 484. 

” Being attended by Thomas Howard, carl of Surrey, and Henry Percy, 
:acl ot Northumberland, Hall, Hollingthead, p. 791. 

* Rapin calls them crowns. But Rymer, tom. xitl. p. 118, ſays, thirty 
thouſand angel nobles, the value ot each noble being Viginti Groſſos. 

! Hollinglaead ſays, that there was a parliament in 1 503, in which a ſub- 
fidy was granics by the lords and clergy, and another on Jan. 25, 1504, of 
which latter Dudley was choſen ſpeaker, p. 791. 

Ihe like act had becn made before (in the 11th of this king's) for of- 
fices, and by this ſtatute it was extended to lands, Bacon, p. 631, 

2 The other ſtatutes made in this parliament were theſe: 1. That no 
pervterers and braficrs ſell or change any peter or braſs, new or old, at any 
pace, within the realm, but in open fairs or markets, or in their dwelling- 
houſes, hat gave occaſion to this law, was, that many perſons went about 
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had great quantities in his coffers, from circulating in trade, 


On the other had, Empſon and Dudley continued their ex- 
tortion without any reſerve, and with a rigour unexperienced 
by the Engliſh, under any of their former Kings. 

About this time Henry had thoughts of canonizing Henry 
VI. the laſt king of the houſe of Lancaiter, But there were 
two grand obſtacles. The firſt, that the miracles aſcribed 
to that prince fince his death were not well atteſted, and the 
actions of his life, which were oſtentatiouſly diſplayed, ſthewed 
rather his weakneſs than ſanctity. But the ſecond difficulty, 


that is the neceſſary charges of this canonization, quite fruſ- 


trated the project. As this is an act of grace and favour, the 
pope generally proportions the expenceg mot to the perſon of 
the ſaint himſelf, but to the riches of him that ſolicits the cano- 
nization. 
queſtioning Henry the ſixth's ſanctity, tended only to magnify 
the favour, and inhance the price accordingly. This was 
ſufficient to cauſe him to deſiſt from his intention. So avari- 


cious a prince could hardly reſolve to empty his coffers for 


ſo needleſs a thing, and which at moſt, would have procured 
im only the praiſes of the Lancaſtrians. He was contented 
therefore to obtain a bull for the removal of Henry VIth's 
body to Weſtminſter, among his anceſtors. He was ob- 
ſcurely buried at firſt in Chertſey monaſtery, near London, 
from whence he was removed to Windſor. 

The 19th of Auguſt, Henry iſſued out a proclamation, 
giving notice that he had appointed commiſſioners to whom 
his creditors, and ſuch as had any demands upon him, might 
apply for the ſpace of two years, to commence the. 19th of 
Auguſt, and to continue until Michaelmas 1506. It is 
hard to to judge whether he did this from a principle of 
equity, and with intent to ſatisfy thoſe he had injured, or de- 
ſigned only to blind people's eyes by this act of juſtice. The 
firſt would be moſt probable, if from that time he had put a 
ſtop to the exactions of Empſon and Dudley. But it is dif- 
ficult to believe that whilſt he ſuffered his jubjects to be op- 
preſſed by theſe miniſters, he really intended to do juſtice to 
ail the world, OE (2 


Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, dying the 26th of November, Fer- 


dinand, her ipouſe, wrote the ſame day to Henry to give him 
notice thereof. He told him in his letter that the deceaſed 
queen had appointed him in her will adminiſtrator of the 
kingdom of Caſtile, for Jane, their daughter, wife of the 
archduke of Auſtria, and who, by the death of the queen her 


mother, was become queen of Caſtile. 


When the archduke received the news of Iſabella's death, 
he was employed in making war upon the duke of Gueldres. 
This war preventing him from repairing into Spain ſo ſoon as 
he could have wiſhed, he was obliged to leave to king Fer- 
dinand, his father-in-law, the government of Caſtile, fully bent 
however, to take it from him as ſoon as poſfble. On the 
other band, Ferdinand improving Iſabella's will, pretended 


to keep the adminiſtration of that kingdom during his life, 


probabiy, becauſe the deceaſed queen had not limited the 
continuance, 

This diſpute bred fome uneaſineſs in Henry, whoſe cafe 
was the ſame with Ferdinand's in the opinion of many 
people. He was not ignorant that moſt of his ſubjects were 
Perſuaded, Elizabeth his ſpouſe had been of right the true 
queen of England, and conſequently the crown was fallen 
after her deceaſe to Henry her ſon and lawful ſucceſſor. 
Though he affected to hold for certain, that the houſe of 
York had never any right to the crown, he was however very 
uneaſy, becauſe in general the Engliſh were of another opi— 
nion. Tt is true, that beſides his deſcent from the houſe of 
Lancaſter, he founded his right upon two other titles, namely, 
conqueſt, and the approbation of the parliament. But he 
perceived how weak thele two foundations would prove, 


ſhould the houſe of York, by ſome revolution, come to gain 


ground. | 

[1505] Upon this account, he was very attentive to what 
pailed in Spain, looking upon the deciſion of that conte fas 
a precedent for or againſt hin. On the other hand, he was 
afraid that Philip, who had appeared for ſome time cloſc!y 


the kingdom privately, buying pewter and braſs, which encouraged wicked 


people to ſteal diſhes, plates, &c. knowing they had receivers for them, 2. 
It was ordained, That no bodies corporate make any acts or ordinances, but 
what are examined and approved by the chancellor, treaſurer of England, 
chief juſtice of either benches, or juſtices of aſſize, upon pain of forteiting 
torty pounds, 3. That perſons concerned in a riot, ſhall forfeit twenty 
pounds, and be impriſoned. 4, That perſon bring, or cauſe to be brought 
into the realm, to be ſold, any manner of fiik, wrought by itſelf, or with any 
other ſtuff, upon pain of torteiting the ſame. See Stat. 19 Hen. VII. 

» At the ſame time the pope ſent a bull, wherein he ordered, That traitors 
and robbers, &c. who had taken ſanctuary, ſhould be carefully watched, ſo as 
not to be ſuffered to eſcape; and if they did, they ſhould be then delivered to 
Juſtice, Rymer's Fœd. tom. xii, p. 104. 
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-nited with Lewis XII. would join in a league with that mo- 


arch and the emperor, to oblige Ferdinand to reſign bim 
o.g. | 

bo abandon Ferdinand to theſe three potent enemies, or enter 
dito a war with them to ſupport him. 


In that caſe he foreſaw, he ſhould be forced cither 


Both were equally op- 
poſite ro bis intereſts. In fine he had caſt his eyes upon the 
gucen-dowager of Naples, widow of king Ferdinand, for a 
wife, in order to enjoy the large dower aſhgned her in- that 
kingdom. Perhaps he hoped by marrying that queen, to 
render bimſelf umpire of the differences between Lewis XII. 
and Ferdinand, concerning the kingdom of Naples. 

To be fully informed therefore of the diſpoſition of the 
Caſtilians, and the qualities of the queen of Naples, he ſent 
three perſons into Italy and Spain, not as embaſſadors, but 
as travellers for their pleaſure . However to procure them 
acceſs to the queen of Naples and Ferdinand, he ſo ordered 
that the princeſs of Wales gave them letters both for the king 
her father and the young queen. Theſe gentlemen's private 
inſtructions, with reſpect to the queen, were very particular, 
The king wanted to be exactly informed of her age, com- 
plexion, ſtature, health, temper, inclination, behaviour, and 
eſtate. This ſhews he was not willing lightly to reſolve. 


But the project vaniſhed when the king heard, from his en- 


voys, that indeed the queen's jointure was very conſiderable; 
but had been changed by Ferdinand, ſince he was poſſeſſed 
of the kingdom of Naples, into a penſion for life. 

When the gentlemen arrived in Spain, the conteſt between 
Ferdinand and Philip his ſon-in-law was ftill in the ſame 
ſtate. They therefore acquainted, the king, that Ferdinand 
continued to govern Caſtile as adminiſtrator, and even hoped 
to perſuade Philip to leave him the advtigiftration freely du- 
ring life, both by means of ſome of his council, whom he had 


; gained, and by threatening him to marry again, and fo give 


an heir to the kingdom of Arragon : that therefore, there 
was a project of marrizge between Ferdinand and Germaine 
de Foix, which would be certainly accompliſhed, in caſe 
Philip moleſted the king, his father-in-law. They informed 
him moreover, that Ferdinand's ſecretary had diſcovered 
to them, as a great ſecret, that the marriage of prince 
Charles, of Auſtria, with Claude of France, would not take 


effect, becauſe Lewis XII. was reſolved to give his daughter 


to Francis, duke of Angouleme, his preſumptive heir. That 
then, on- ſuppoſition that Philip would remain in the Low- 
Countries with his queen, Ferdinand intended to demand 
Mary, the king's ſecond daughter for the young prince of 
Auſtria, +: Theſe informations containing nothing certain, 
Henry could take no meaſures, till he ſaw the courſe of the 
Spaniſh affairs. | 

Whilſt Ferdinand and Philip were in treaty concerning 
their differences, Philip and Jane were proclaimed king and 
queen of Caſtile at Bruffels; which ſhewed, they integted 
not to reſign for ever the adminiſtration of Caſtile to Ferdi- 
nand, as he had flattered himſelt. Mean while, the war of 
Gueldres, and queen Jane's being near her time, hindered 
them from executing their reſolution of going to Caſtile. 
They knew, the Caitiltans were not pleaſed with Ferdinand, 
and did nor doubt that as ſoon as they appeared, all would 
declare for them. For the fame reaſon, Ferdinand uſed all 
jorts of artifices to diſſuade them from the voyage. 
In the mean while, Marg ret of Auſtria, Philip's ſiſter, loſt 
her ſpouſe, the duke ot Savoy, whos died the 10th of Septem- 
ber. Some days aft, the new queen of Caſtile was deli— 
vered of a prince's, wao was called Mary, and was afterwards 
queen of Hungary, | | ; 

This year was very barren of remarkable events with re— 
gard to England. Beſides what has been related, we find 
only a treaty of alliance between Henry and George duke of 
Saxony, hereditary governor of Frite, to whom Henry had 
ſent embaſſadors © ever fince February. The treaty was con- 
cluded the goth of Deceniber. 


7 


The war of Gueldres being ended, and queen Jane able 


to travel, Philip reſolved to carry her into Caſtile, knowing 


it to be the only way to ſecure the government of that King- 
dom. 


my were Francis Marſin, James Braybrook, and John Style. Bacon, 
p. 632, | 
© Richard Nanſan, deputy of Calais, Nicholas Weſt, doctor of laws, and 
Hugh Conwey, treaſurer of Calais. Rymer's Feed, tom. xiii, p. 114. 
© This ſtorm laſted from the 1 th to the 26th of January. Stow, p. 484. 
f Falmouth ſays, Stow, ibid. | 
And ſoon after was joined by fir John Carew, with a choice body of men, 
Hall, fol. 58. Hollingſh. p. 792. | 
Thomas Fitz-Alam. The carl came to king Philip in great magnifi- 
cence, with a brave troop of three hundred horſe, and (tor the more ſtate) by 
torch-light, Bacon, p. 633. Hall, fol. 58. | 
He was received five miles from Windtor, in a very ſplendid manner, by 
the prince of Wales, who wis accompanied with five earls, aud ſeveral lords, 


March em. By 


[1596] Though they intended to go by ſea, they choſe the 
winter, it ſeems to ſurpriſe Ferdinand, who probably would 
not expect them in that ſeaſon. They departed the 1oth of 
January under a ftrong convoy, prepared for that purpoſe, 
Bur before they got out of the channel, a terrible ſtorm *© diſ- 
perſed their fleet, and the ſhip in which they were, with 
much difficulty ran into Weymouth f in England, having been 
in great danger. The king and queen were ſo fatigued and 
fick, that contrary to the opinion of their council, they would 
land to refreſh their ſpirits. = 

Mean while the people of the conntry ſeeing a numerous 
fleet was very much alarmed. 
their arms, and fir Thomas Trenchard at the head of ſome 
tro0,'s marched to Weymouth s, to concert meaſurs with 
the inhabitants in caſe of an invaſion. When he heard, the 
king and queen of Caſtile were anded, he waited upon them, 
huinbly inviting them to his houſe, till the king was informed 
of their arrival. Philip would have gladly re-imbarked, but 
perceived he ſhould not be ſuffered till the king's orders were 
received, to whom an expreis „as diſpatched. So, without 
much intreatv, he contented to ſtay till that time. 

As ſoon as Henry had notice of the king and queen of 
Caſtile's arrival, he ſent the earl of Arund:1 Þ with his com- 
pliments, and to tell them, he would make al! poſſible haſte 
to come and embrace them. The carl withal aſſured them 
from the king, that they were as much maſter in his domi— 
nions as himtelf. Philip finding there was no avoiding the 
king's viſit, believed he thou'd gain time by going to him. 
To that end, he votted ro Windfor © whillt his queen fol— 
lowed by eaſy journeys. Henry r-ce.ved them with all 
maginable marks of friendſhip. but however ruminating all 


the while, how to reap ſome advantage from the accident which 


had thrown them into his dominious k. 

Some days after, he inſinuated : Philip, that as his con— 
dition was altered, it would be proper to renew their treaty 
of commerce, to which Philip agreed, though the reaſon 
alledged by Henry was of no force. For Philip, by being 
king of Caſtile, was not lefs ſovereign of the Low-Countries, 
the firſt dignity cauſing no alteration in the laſt, But Henry 
had his aim, and Philip plainly perceived, that being in his 
power, he ought carefully to avoid all occafions of offending 
him, left he ſhould find tome pretence to detain him in Eng- 
land. He was not ignorant of the ſtrict union between 
Henry aad Ferdinand, and was under ſome apprehenſions, 
that Henry would think of obſtructing his voyage, in order 
to oblige his father-in-law. However, the treaty was re- 
newed, but with ſome alterations to the advantage of the 
Engliſh. Amongſt other things, an article of the old treaty 
was ſuppreſſed, which permitted Philip's ſubjects to fiſh on 
the coaſts of England. This made the inhabitants of the 
Low-Countries call it Intercurſus Malus, or the bad treaty. 

This affair being finiſhed, Henry opened his mind to Phi- 
lip concerning his deſign to marry Margaret his ſiſter, widow 
of the duke of Savoy!. Philip ſeemed very well pleaſed with 
the propoſal. And indeed, nothing could be more for his 
advantage than to make Henry his friend by this alliance, 
leſt he thould openly eſpouſe the king of Arragon's quarrel. 
So the marriage was concluded at Windſor the 20th of 
the articles ſigned by both, Philip promiſed 
to give the ducheſs his ſiſter, three hundred thouſand crowns 
of French golden, with a yearly penſion of three thouſand 
eight hundred, and fifty. Mean while, Henry fearing Philip 
would go from his word, when he was out of his power, 
cauſed to be inſerted in the treaty, that the principal lords of 
the Low-Countries ſhould ſwear, they would ule their ut- 
moſt endeavours to procure the accompliſhment of the mar— 
riage. The oaths of ſcveral of the lotds, in purſuance of 
this article, are to be ſeen in the Collection of the Public 
Acts. | | | 

Henry had one thing more to obtain of Philip, without 
which he could not think of letting him go, though outwardly 
he continued to careſs him. And that was, to deliver to him 
the earl of Suffolk, who was then in Flanders. But at the 
firſt overture, Philip told him plainly, he could not comply 


knights, and others, to the number of five hundred perſons; and about a mile 
from Windſor, he was met by the king hunſelf, and moſt of the nobility of the 
realm, who went out to welcome him. Hall, fol. 58. 

„Philip at their firſt meeting told the king,“ that he was now puniſhed 
for bis retaſing to come within his walled town of Calais when they met laſt.” 
The king replied, & That walls and ſeas were nothing, where hearts were 
open; and that he was here only to be ſerved,” Bacon. p. 633. 

| The famous Thomas Wolſey, being then the king's chaplain, was em- 
ployed in managing this affair, Bacon, p. 634. 

m This treaty of marriage is not found in the Federa, but is ſuppoſed and 
referred to by the acts which follow the treaty of alliance or commerce, dated 
Feb. 9. See tom. Xitl. p. 127, 129, 161, &c. 

a Each crown worth four ſhillings ſterling. Ibid, p. 130. 
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with his requeſt, being bound in honour not to ſacrifice a over being apprehenſive of a league againſt him, between the 


lord whom he had taken under his protection; that beſides, emperor, the archduke, and Ferdinand, and that the king of Char 
it would be diſhonourable- to himſelf, fince the world would England might alſo come into it, he endeavoured to embroil hood 
not fail to ſay, he was uſed as a priſoner. Henry, who little young Charles's affairs, by exciting the duke of Gueldres to a 
regarded what the world ſaid, provided he obtained his ends, renew the war. | | had « 
8 replied, he would take all the diſhonour upon himſelf. This [1507] The archduke being too young to govern, the 15 
/ 9 O anſwer threw Philip into great perplexity. He was unwilling Flemings prayed the emperor his grandfather to take the ad. 1 1 
/ to betray the earl of Suffolk, after his promiſe to protect him. miniſtration in his grandſon's name. Maximilian granted , 
But on the other hand, he perceived Henry was bent upon their requeſt, and till he could come himſelf, ſent them Mar. 8 
having that lord at any rate, and had in his hands an infal- garet his daughter, widow of the duke of Savoy. = went 
lible means to obtain him. Beſides, in the preſent poſture of Upon that princeſs's arrival at Bruſſels, ſhe concluded with 2 T. 
his affairs, not being yet certain, whether he ſhould not be Henry a proviſional treaty of commerce, till ſome differences Jare 
forced to go to war with his father-in-law, it was eaſy to fore- cauſed by the late treaty between the merchants of both na. : 8 
ſte, he might ſtand in need of the king of England, and tions could be adjuſted. The treaty was ſigned at Bruges tze that 
conſequently it would be very wrong to diſoblige him. Where- 5th of June. | made 
fore, be ſuddenly came to a reſolution, and with an air of The ſame embaſſadors that were aſſembled at Calais ſpent of wl 
confidence ſpoke in this manner: * Sir, fince you are pleaſed there the reſt of the year, in treating of the marriage of nis ſi 
to give law to me, permit me to do the ſame by you. I Charles archduke of Auſtria, ſovereign of the Low-Countries, not re 
will deliver the earl, but you ſhall give me your honour. and prince of Caſtile, with Mary, Henry's ſecond daughters, his fo 
not to touch his life.” Henry agreeing to the condition, At length, on the 21ſt of December, they ſigned a treaty that the k 
Philip defired the thing might be done in a manner honourable Charles ſhould marry the princeſs Mary, as ſoon as he was 1509 
for both. I will ſo order it, added he, that the earl ſhall fourteen years old, and that her portion ſhould be two hun. and t. 
come to England of his own accord, by which it will ap- dred and fifty thouſand crowns of gold”. The young prince "MF very 
pear that I have ſolicited and obtained his pardon, and ran the hazard of lofing the kingdom of Arragon, Valencia, == ſon, n 
that you were very ready to grant it.” Henry approving Granada, and the principality of Ciralonia, his grandfather tience 
the expedient, the earl of Suffolk willingly accepted the offer Ferdinand having married Germaine de Foix. But happily 8 the th 
made him®. Mean while, Henry being defirous to have the for him, they had no children. "IF with 
earl in his power before Philip's departure, continued his en- Though Henry's coffers were full, he was not weary of WM York 
tertainments and diverſions, on pretence of doing honour to heaping up money. We have ſeen, that in the year 1504, night 
the king and queen of Caſtile, but in reality, to gain time the parliament gave him a ſubſidy for the marriage of tbe of res 
till the earl's arrival. He admitted Philip to the order of the queen of Scotland his daughter. But the year was not ex. | king 
gartar, and Philip made the prince of Wales, knight of the pired before he iſſued out a proclamation to levy a benevolence | #F Engl 
golden fleece. After that, Henry carried his gueſts to by his own authority, and without any apparent neceſſity, LES He 
London, where they were magnificently entertained. Short- ſo that this conduct could be aſcribed only to his inſatiable his el 
ly after, the earl of Suffolk came from Flanders, and was con- defire of hoarding up money. He was grown ſo abſolute in # Henr 
| veyed to the Tower. Thus, Henry, under colour of doing his kingdom, that no man durſt oppoſe his will, or even ſhew at the 
| him honour, kept Philip in England above three months, the leaſt diſcontent. Mean while, Empſon and Dudley con- their 
| till he had obtained his defires?. In all appearance, Philip tinued their extortions and oppreſſions with all imaginable ſuffici 
| ſaw plainly through all the careſſes he received, that it was rigour. This very year 1507, they ſharply proſecuted te Tf 1 
not in his power to depart when he pleaſed. Elſe, it is not mayor of London t, for neglecting to bring to juſtice a coiner Þ tentio 
| likely, as he intended to fail into Spain in January, he would of falſe money, and becauſe he would not, or could not pay Put t. 
| have willingly ſtaid in England till the end of April or the an exorbitant fine, ſent him to the Tower. The ſheriffs, al.. traore 
beginning of May. ; dermen, and all that had borne any office in the city, were! Nas! 
| When Philip and Jane were in Caſtile, the people ſhewed queſtioned and proſecuted with the ſame rigour, and com- other 
| ſo great an affection for them, that Ferdinand could eafily ſee, pelled to pay to the king fines, proportioned not to their abi- do be 
his endeavours to keep the government of the kingdom would lities, but to the king's and his miniſters” rapaciouſneſs u. E. tered 
be in vain. Accordingly, without inſiſting any more upon his Whilſt the king was wholly intent upon heaping up riches, amin: 
adminiſtratorſhip, which could take place only in the queen he found himſelf frequently ſeized with the gout, At firſt ends 
his daughter's abſence, he withdrew into his own realm of he diſregarded it, as not believing it dangerous. But by 19 5 ures, 
Arragon. Afterwards, he made a voyage to Naples, where degrees the humour falling upon his lungs, it turned to a Þ Hbeart 
Gonzalvo, his general, began to make him uneaſy, and Phi- phthfic, which made him perceive he had not long to live. tent 
lip and Jane remained, though not long, in poſſeſſion of He ſuffered however his two miniſters to continue their ex. Þ 3 1 
Caſtile. Within a few months, Philip was ſeized with a actions without any reſpect of perſons. He was ſo charmed 2 
diſtemper, of which he died the 28th of September. He left to ſee his coffers full of gold and filver, that he could not WES 
the guardianſhip of his ſon Charles to Lewis XII. who ap- reſolve to put a ſtop to the ſhameful proceedings which daily | we 4 
pointed the lord de Chievres for his governor. This choice. brought him in freſh ſums. He is ſaid to have amaſled LY red, t 
which was generally approved, and was a clear evidence of eighteen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. This ſum will This 
Lewis's fincerity and diſintereſtedneſs, proved fatal to France, appear prodigious, if it is conſidered that money was then his PE 
as the governor made his pupil more able than was neceflary much ſcarcer in Europe than at preſent. He laid up his ago 
for the good of the kingdom. treaſures under his own key and keeping in ſecret places at profit 
The death of Philip fo affected his queen, that ſhe loſt her Richmond x. | „ 
reaſon, and became uncapable of governing the ſtate. Where- [1508] As the marriage of the princeſs Mary with the beach 
upon Ferdinand, her father, reſumed the adminiſtration of archduke was then the only conſiderable affair Henry was 8 15 
affairs, of which he had been deprived but five months. He employed in, he ſpent this whole year in taking meaſures to "oh confic 
is ſaid to take no great care of the queen's cure, leſt, re- ſecure its accompliſhment. The acts of this year, in the | —_ 


covering her ſenſes, ſhe ſhould lend him back again to Ar- Collection, ſcarce regard any other affair. At length, on the war 
ragon. : 17th of December, the marriage was accompliſhed <* per verba 5 Pofid. 
The difintereſtednets ſhewn by Lewis XII. with reſpe& to de præſenti, the lord de Berghes, being the young prince's | ; 


: , . : | 4 accun 
the young archduke prince of Spain, did not hold long. proxy. As ſuch, he eſpouſed the princeſs, gave her a ring his pe 
He had promiſed to give him Claude his eldeſt daughter in and ſaluted her publicly in the name of the prince her "i 
marriage, but thought it more proper to marry her to ſpouſe x. | Eee 
Francis duke of Angouleme his preſumptive ſueceſſor. More- About the ſame time the archduke pawned to the king a ſentm 
2 The two kings ſent ſeverally for him. He landed at Dover, and with a upon the perſon that was accuſed of having coined it. Stow, p. 48 5. 4 wor 
tuthcient guard was conveyed to the Tower of London, Bacon, p. 633. a Sir Thomas Kneſworth, mayor in 1505, and both his ſheriffs, were im- a As 
3 Philip went by land to Falmouth, where he embarked April 23. ahora for abuſes committed in the execution of their offices; and not re- 5 policy 
1 , 2 : 5B. Tar tare * leaſed, but upon paying fourteen hundred pounds. Sir Laurence Aylmer, dy do 
| - + " _ is third daughter, See Sandford and Speed, | mayor in 1507, and both his ſheriffs, were fined a thouſand pounds, and fir Z crowr 
At g ol ame time the treaty of perpetual peace, amity, and alliance, was Laurence impriſoned for refuſing to pay his fine. Alderman Hawes was d 
e 1 — E Maximilian and king Henry. Rymer's Foed, put to trouble, and died with vexation, eee his buſineſs was decided. Stow, nge 
e e e | | » 485. Bacon, p. 635. SY 
* B-lices what he got by the recoinage of groats and half BT OY | Bl 
„„en 5 0 groats, now ſnil- vw This year the ſweating ſickneſs raged in England. Hall, fol. d 7 Th 
pgs 10g RAPENCE | and 15s hve thouſand marks which he made the city of alſo this year died Giles lord es Hollingfh, P- nM TR fur. de 
_ 5 Pay tor the connrmation of their liberties in 1504, & c. Bacon, x Henry was ſo pleaſed with this alliance, that in a letter to the city of Lon- bal, t 
Bd LISTEN don, he expreſſes himſelf as if he thought he had built a w X * He 
| Ni. ; p uit a wall of braſs about 

2 oY 2 1 5 C . He was not mayor this year; but was now fined his kingdom, in having for his r a king of Scotland, and 3 of Voard. 
two thouſand pounds, for having, in the time of his mayoralty (which was Caſtile and Burgundy, Bacon, p. 63 5. yt 4 m 5 Th 
in the year 1593) received falſe money, and not inflicted due puviſhment : wy Thers 8 N. 
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jewel, called the rich fleur de lis), for the ſum of fifty thou- 
{and crowns. The emperor, as grandfather and guardian of 
Charles, approved of the marriage and loan. In all likeli- 
hood, the money was borrowed for him. He had occation 
for it to make a figure in the league of Cambray, which he 
had concluded this year with the pope and the king of France 
againſt the Venetians, who were become formidable to all 
aly. | | ; 

N * to Henry's marriage with Margaret of Auſtria, though 
it was concluded. in 1506, it was no more thought of, after 
that monarch, fallen into a phthiſic, perceived he was fitter to 
think of death than a wife. | | 

The king finding he daily grew worſe, was pleaſed to pre- 
pare for death by granting a general pardon. He diſcharged 
likewiſe with his own money, all priſoners about London, 
that lay for fees or debts under forty ſhillings. Then he 
made his will, ordering that his heir ſhould make reſtitution 
of whatever his officers and miniſters had unjuſtly taken from 
his ſubjects. But this remorſe came too late. As he could 
not reſolve to make this reſtitution in his life-time, the prince 
his ſon thought proper not to part with the money amaſled by 
the king his father. He died at Richmond the 22d of April 
1509, having lived two and fifty years, and reigned three 
and twenty and eight months. His death is ſaid to happen 
very ſeaſonably, for had he lived much longer, the prince his 
ſon, now in his ſeventeenth year, might not have had pa- 
tience to wait till his father's death put him in poſſeſſion of 
the throne. In that caſe, he might have ſupported himſelf 
with the queen his mother's title, heireſs of the houſe of 
York, and pretended that the king his father reigned only in 
right of his queen. This pretenſion would have been capable 
of reviving the old quarrel, and rekindling a civil war in the 
kingdom. But the King's death removed the fears of the 
Engliſh. | 

Henry VII. had three ſons? and four daughters. Arthur 
his eldeſt, as was obſerved, died in his ſeventeenth year. 
Henry his ſecond ſucceeded him, and Edmund his third died 
at the age of five years. Of his four daughters, two died in 
their childhood, and the other two, Margaret and Mary, are 
ſufficiently known by what has been ſaid. 

If the hiſtory of this reign be read with ever ſo little at- 
tention, it will eaſily be perceived, that Henry's views were 
but two. The firſt was to keep the crown, acquired by ex- 
traordinary good fortune, and perhaps unthought of before he 
was invited into England by the duke of Buckingham. The 
other was, to accumulate riches. As he never ſuffered himſelf 
to be diverted by other thoughts, his whole application cen- 
tered upon one fingle object, namely, upon thoroughly ex- 
amining every thing that could have any relation to the two 
ends he had propoſed. Ambition, honour, glory, love, plea- 


ſures, and all the other paſſions which generally diſquiet the 


hearts of princes, made but little impreſſion upon his. Con- 
tent with enjoying his crown, he thought neither of new 
acquiſitions, nor of rendering his name illuſtrious by great 
actions. All his thoughts were confined to prevent or defeat 
the deſigns of his domeſtic enemies, or to fill his coffers. He 
had a wonderful ſagacity to diſcover in the affairs that occur- 
red, the fide from whence ſome advantage could be drawn. 
This is what he plainly ſhewed in the affair of Bretagne, in 
his pretended wars with France and Scotland, and even in 
his domeſtic troubles, which by his addreſs turned all to his 
profit b. 

Though he was ſometimes forced to take up arms, never 


prince loved peace more than hes. As he had no ambition, 


he ſaw no advantage for him in war. On the contrary, he 


conſidered that all the events of a war, whether foreign or 


domeſtic, were againſt him. The former could at moſt but 
procure him ſome glory and acquiſitions abroad, of which he 
was not very fond, and by the latter he might be a great loſer, 
Befides, a time of commotions afforded no opportunities to 
accumulate riches. So, laying down this fixed principle of 
his policy, not to engage in any war without an abſolute ne- 
ccffity, he never ſwerved fromit. It is this that made him 
unconcernedly behold the loſs of Bretagne, and without re- 
ſentment ſuffer the inſults of the king of Scotland, becaule 
it was not from war that he intended to reap any advantage, 
but only from the preparations to ſupport it. However, this 
policy would have been unſeaſonable when he was attacked 
by domeſtic enemies, whoſe aim was to rob him of his 
crown. As his all was then at a ſtake, he chearfully faced the 
danger, though with all the precautions poſſible not to run 


There is in the Fœdera the inventory of the jewels contained in the rich 
fleur-de-lis, which weighed, in gold and precious ſtones, 211 ounces and a 
half, tom. Xil. p. 241. 

2 He had four ſons, The fourth, born in February 1 $00, was named Ed- 
ward, Hollingſhead, p. 788. 

+ Their names were Elizabeth and Catherine, Sandford, p. 477. 
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any hazard. He won two battles upon the rebels, one at 
Stoke, the other at Blackheath. But in both he was very ſu- 


perior in number of troops, and fought againſt perſons ill- 
armed and unſkilled in the art of war. So, it cannot be 


ſaid what he would have done, had he been oppoſed with 


equal forces. It is no leſs difficult to know, whether it was 

owing to his courage that he headed his armies in perſon, or 
to his diftruſt of thoſe: that ſerved him. However this be, 
he was always fortunate in his domeſtic wars, and thereby 
gained fo great a reputation, that all the princes of Europe 
earneſtly courted his alliance. On the other hand, the 
eltcem foreigners exprefſed for him, did not a little contri- 
bute to render him formidable to his ſubjects. I ſay, for- 
midable, for it is certain he was never beloved. In a word, 
his method of governing, which approached to arbitrary 
power, eſpecially towards the end of his reign, his inſa— 
tiable avarice, bis haughtineſs, his pride, and his dark and 
relerved temper, were no proper qualities to win the affection 
of his people. ; 

He never opened his mind to any man, except perhaps to 
one or two of his miniſters. As for the reſt, he ſet them to 
work without their knowing themſelves the motives of their 
own proceedings. The world was fo perſuaded, he had al- 
ways ſome hidden defign even in his moſt indifferent actions, 
that what was only a pure effect of chance, was often aſcribed 
to his policy. | | 

His ſpies in foreign courts gave him an extenſive knowledge 
of all that paſſed there. On the other hand, his embaſſadors 
were always Charged to inform themſelves by all ſorts of ways 
of the ſecrets of the princes to whom they were ſent, Very 
often this was the principal article of their inſtructions. By 
that means he made ſuch diſcoveries as enabled him to con- 
vince the foreign miniſters reſiding at his court of his great 
infight into their maſter's affairs. Hence he reaped many 
conſiderable advantages, chiefly in that the princes of Europe 
tearing his abilities, were very forward to live in a good un- 
derſtanding with him. His ſtrict friendſhip with Ferdinand 
king of Arragon, a prince of much the ſame character, was 
extremely uſeful to him. Probably it hindered the court of 
France from interpoting more in the affairs of England, and 
was one of the principal cauſes of his conſtant peace with his 
neighbours. | 

Inſtead of increaſing the credit of the nobility, he took all 
poſBble care to leſſen it. His council was almoſt wholly com- 
poſed of churchmen and lawyers, who being devoted to him, 
and aiming only to pleaſe him, never oppoſed his will. This 
unlimited compliance of his council, was the cauſe of his 
entirely addicting himſelf to his natural paſſion of heaping 
up money, there being no perſon about him that had bold- 
neſs or conſcience enough to give him good advice upon 
that head. This conduct drew upon him the hatred of the 
Engliſh, which at firſt made him a little uneaſy, but when 
he had ſurmounted all his troubles, he regarded it not. On 
the contrary, he affected to rule with an abſolute power, 
making of his council a court of juſtice, where all the pleas 
of the crown were decided, which had never been ſeen before. 

He has been extremely. praiſed for the good laws made in 
his reign, as if he had been the ſole legiſlator, and his parlia- 
ment no ways concerned. Hence perhaps was given him the 
glorious name of the Solomon of England, though he much 
more reſembled that prince in the heavy yoke he laid on his 
people. But if theſe laws are carefully examined, it will 
doubtleſs be found that the king's intereſt was the true mo— 
tive, though in appearance they ſeemed for the good of the 
people. Thus did William the Conqueror formerly act, 
whom our Henry reſembled in ſo many things, that they may 
be very juſtly compared. In ſhort, Henry's moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ing character was, that he lived entirely for himſelf, confider- 
ed things only with reſpect to his own private intereſt, and 
regarded not any affairs where that was not. concerned, But 
he had this in particular, and whereas the. intereſt of other 
princes is uſually divided into ſeveral branches, Henry's was 
in a manner contained in one ſingle branch, namely, to have 
always full coffers. 

He was extremely ſuſpicious, as are generally thoſe who 
act by ſecret ways, becauſe they think all the world like them- 
ſelves. The houſe of York's title, and the people's opinion 
concerning it, filled his mind with fears and ſuſpicions, 
with which he was continually racked. It is true, he took 
great Care to conceal his unealineſs : but his conduct and pre- 
cautions plainly demonſtrated, his mind was not as he would 


„ Hall gives however this inſtance of his generoſity, that he lent merchants 
a great deal of money, without gain or profit, in order to encourage trade, 
fol. 51. 

c His uſual preface to his treaties was, that when Chriſt came into the 
world, peace was ſung, and when he went out of the world, peace was be- 
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queathed, Bacon, p. 635. 
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rious for himſelf or the kingdom. 
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have it thought to be, at reſt, This perpetual diſtruſt led 


him inſtantly to ſeek means to prevent the dangers, in which 


he was not always ſucceſsful. Witneſs the report he cauſed 
to be ſpread that the duke of York was alive, which had a 
quite contrary effect to what he expected. His genius was 
but narrow: he ſaw better near then at a diſtance, and his 
wiſdom conſiſted more in extricating himſelf out of difficul- 
ties, than in finding means to avoid them. The chief trou- 
bles of his reign, may be ſaid to have happened by his fault. 
However, he acquired, by a long experience, qualities 
which by nature he had not. 

It is not ſurpriſing that a prince always intent upon pre- 
venting the rebellion of his ſubjects, and continually employed 
in heaping up money, ſhould have performed nothing glo- 
Conquerors do not always 
make the greateſt kings. On the contrary, peace would 
have been very advantageous to the Engliſh had it rendered 
them happy. But it was ſtill more fatal to them than war 
itſelf, ſince the king's inſatiable avarice inceſſantly carried 
him to deviſe means to acculate riches, which could not 
be done but at their, expence. There are princes that heap up 
money ſolely to diſperſe it; but Henry kept it carefully in 
his coffers, without any communication. Liberality was a 
virtue he did not pretend to. If he made any preſent, it was 
only to ſpies or informers. 8 

As for his religion and morals, nothing certain can be 
affirmed, by reaſon of the contrarieties which met in him. 
he was chaſte, temperate, an enemy to open and ſcandalous 
vices, conſtant in the exerciſes of devotion, and obſerving 
ſtrict juſtice where his intereſt was not concerned. But on 
the other hand, his extreme avarice made him commit many 
injuſtices, and the fear of loſing his erown, cauſed him to con- 
ſider as lawful all means which could free him from that dan- 
ger, how unjuſt ſoever they might be in other reſpects. The 
earl of Warwick's death will be an everlaſting ſtain to his 
memory. His making a jeſt of religion, in caufing a ſolemn 
proceſſion to be made on purpoſe to ſhew that prince to the 
people, and the excommunications he ordered to be pro- 


nounced againſt his own fpies, are clear evidences that his 


religion was not proof againſt his intereſt, | 


4 Set on, as it was thought, by one of his chamberlains. Bacon, p. 637. 

He built three houſes for Franciſcans called Obſervants, at Richmond, 
Greenwich, and Newark; and three others for Franciſcans, called Conven- 
tuals, at Canterbury, Newcaſtle, and Southamton. Stow, p. 486—He alſo 
new built Baynard's caſtle, and enlarged Greenwich, calling it Placentia. 
Hollingſhead p, 796. 

In the 18th year of his reign, the chapel of our Lady above the eaſt 
ſide of the high-altar at Weſtminſter-Abbey church, with a tavern adjoining 
called the White Roſe, were taken down, and in their room was built king 
Henry VIIth's famous chapel. Stow, p. 484. Hollingſhead, p, 790, 797. 

s May 11. Stow, p. 486. | | 

hb In the fifth year of king Henry the VIIth it was ordained, that the 
mayors of London ſhall have conſervation of the river Thames, from Staines- 
bridge to the waters of Veuſdale and Medway. In {his eighteenth year, 
king Henry being himſelf a brother of the Taylors company, as ſeveral 
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In general, it cannot be denied, this prince had great abi. 
lities. But as theſe abilities centered only in himſelf, they 
would have been more valuable in a private perſon than a 
great monarch. Though all his projects were crowned with 
ſucceſs, his reign cannot be ſaid to be happy, either for him. 
ſelf or for England. He lived under continual fears and ſuf. 
picions, and his ſubjects were always expoſed either to do- 
meſtic troubles or oppreſſion. One thing rendered this reign 
remarkable, namely, that by Henry's abilities, the civil wars, 
which had ſo long afflifted England, were at length happily 
ended. I fay happily, ſince it was very indifferent, with re. 
ſpect to the welfare of the Engliſh, whether the kingdom was 
governed by a prince of the houſe of Lancaſter, or a prince 
of the houſe of York. | 

Henry VII. was of a ſerious temper, ever thoughtful and 
intent upon his affairs, without being diverted by his plea. 
ſures, to which he was a little addicted. He had a book where. 
in he marked down with his own hand, the qualities and 
characters of the perſons he knew in order to employ them 
upon occaſion. A monkey * that he kept in his chamber, 
having one day tore his note-book all to pieces, he appeared 
grieved as at ſome very great loſs. 

He was of ſtature taller than the common ſort. His face 
was long, thin, and lean, like the reſt of his body, but withal 
very grave, which made people ſpeak to him with fear, — 
He could however be affable when his affairs required it, 
He was rather ſtudious than learned. What he read in his 
leiſure hours was generaly in French, though he underſtood 
Latin too. | 

He founded a chapel at Windſor, for which he obtained of 
the pope privileges and indulgencies. He turned into an hoſ- 
pital the palace of the Savoy, built by Peter earl of Savoy, in 
the reign of Henry III. He founded likewiſe ſeveral con- 

vents of Dominicans and Franciſcans ©. But of all theſe 
ſtructures, that which did and ſtill does him the greateſt ho- 
nour, is his chapel in Weſtminſter-Abbey, which gives not 
place in any reſpect to the moſt ſtately chapels in Chriſtendonr, 
There he was buried®, and there the bodies of his ſucceflors 
lie with his h. | Es 


kings had been before him, namely, Richard III. Edward IV. Henry IV. 
V. VI. and Richard II. beſides dukes eleven, earls twenty-eight, lords 
forty-eight, he gave them the name of Merchant-Taylors. Hollingſhead, 
p. 790. In his thirteenth year, was the paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies round 
the Cape of Good -Hope diſcovered, by Vacſo de Gama, a Portugueſe, In 
his tenth year, the body of Alice Hackney is ſaid to be found in the church 
of St. Mary-Hill, London, whole of ſkin, and the joints of the arms pli- 
able, after having been buried a hundred and feventy-five years. In this 
reign John Collet, dean of St. Paul's, founded Paul's ſchool in the church- 
yard. The college founded in the two univerſities in this king's reign, were, 
Chriſt's college, and St. John's in Cambridge, by Margaret counteſs of 


Richmond, the king's mother; Jeſus college in the ſame univerſity, by John 


Alcock, biſhop of Ely; Corpus Chriſti in Oxford, by Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter; and Brazen-Noſe college by William Smith, biſhop of Lin- 
coln, Rymer's Feed, tom. XII. p. 653. Stow, p. 482. 


It appears by an indenture of the gth of Henry VII. that 
a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was coined into 
as many, and the ſame pieces, as in the 5th of Edward IV. 
(See the coin-note at the end of that king's reign. The gold 
coins of Henry VII. where a ſovereign, half ſovereign, ryal, 
half ryal, and quarter ryal ; angel, and half angel. His ſilver 
money was groats half groſſes or two-penny pieces, pennies, 
half-pence and farthings. Thoſe old pennies that bore divers 
ſpurs or the mullet betwixt the bars of the croſs, were to 
go only for half-pennies. To avoid clipping for the future, 
the king cauſed new groats and two-pennies to be coined, 
having a circle round the outer part; and ordered, that the 
gold hereafter to be coined, ſhould have the whole ſcripture 
or inſcription, about every piece. See Statut. 19 Hen. VII. 
c. 5. He was the firſt that after Henry III. added the num- 
bet to his name. He left off the roſe that uſed to ſurround 
the King's head, and inſtead thereof, give his head with a 
ſide-face, which was uſed before only on the coins of William 
Rufus; but was continued by all his ſucceſſors, except on 


the bad money of Henry VIII. and beſt of Edward VI. and 


likewiſe crowned with an arched crown: having this in! 
ſcription, HENRIC. VII. DI. GRA. REX ANG. Z. FR. 
leaving out of the ſmaller monies the title of France. On the 
reverſe, inſtead of the inner circle with the place of coinage 
and the pellets, he placed the arms of France and England 
quartered, which he the firſt of our Engliſh monarchs uſed 
conſtantly, but retained the outer circle and motto, POSVI 
DEV. ADIVTORE MEYV. except on the ſmall coins, where- 
on ſometimes is the place of coinage. Of theſe, the pennies 
exhibit the king in his robes upon the throne, with a crown, 
{ceptre and ball: reverſe, the keys, which diſcover it to be 
of the archbiſhop's coinage. Theſe are the only pieces that 
have not the number, and are inſcribed HENRIC. Dl. GRA. 
ANG. In his 2oth year, there were ſome few ſhillings coined. 
and they (being only forty in a pound of filver) were fair 
and large pieces, a full third heavier than our's at this day. 
They are now choice rarities in the cabinets of the curious. 
He is likewife ſaid to have coined ſmall pieces, called Dandy- 


Prats, but of what metal, value, or faſhion, is unknown. 
Num. Brit, Hiſt, | 
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THE 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Chriſtian church had never been in ſo deplorable a 
ſtate as in the XVth century. God's juſtice and mercy, 


and Chriſt's meritorious death, were ſcarce any more the ob- 


ject of a Chriſtian faith. Moſt people's religion confiſted in 
pilgrimages, and in the worſhip of the bleſſed virgin, ſaints 
and reliques. As for the clergy, their whole attention was 
confined to ſuport that grandeur and power they had enjoyed 
for ſeveral centuries, and to take care that no man preſumed 
to diſpute their immunities. Diſcipline was never more re- 
miſs. The clergy feemed to look upon their. ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction, only as a means to prevent the violation of their 
temporal privileges. Provided their rights were untouched, 
every one might do what ſeemed good in his own eyes. The 
authority of the church was become the capital point of re- 
ligion. | 
The papal power had ſtrangely increaſed every century, 
each pope having made it his buſineſs to enlarge it as much 
as poſſible. They were come at length to diſpoſe of all the 
church-preferments in Chriſtendom, and to be the ſupreme 
judges in all cauſes eccleſiaſtical. National ſynods were no 
longer held: and indeed, of what uſe would they have been, 
ſince the court of Rome claimed the cognizance of all church- 
matters? In a word, the pope was become the center of re- 
ligion, to which every thing was to tend. The privileges of 
churches, the prerogatives of ſovereigns, were all annulled 
by the Non-obſtante clauſe, uſually inſerted in every bull. 
But it was not only over ſpirituals that the popes had ſtretched 
their authority; they pretended alſo to extend it over tem- 
orals, under colour that religion was concerned in all affairs, 
Kings themſelves were not out of their reach. In all the mar- 
riages of princes, there was occafion for the pope's diſpenſa- 
tion: neither peace nor truce of any moinent, was concluded 
without the pope's mediation or guaranty. Some popes were 
ſeen to carry their pretenſions ſo far, as to enjoin peace or 


truces without the conſent of the parties. In ſhort, it is ex- 


tremely probable, they would have wholly engroſſed the tem- 
poral power as well as the ſpiritual, if the chiſms of the XVth 
century had not cauſed them to loſe ground. The revolu- 
tions of the following century, made them loſe ſtill more. 
However, the pope's were become real ſovereigns, not only 
with reſpect to the power they had aſſumed, but alſo with 
regard to the immenſe riches, which through numberleſs 
channels flowed into the vaſt ocean of the apoſtolic chamber. 
Tenths, firſt-fruits, taxes for the ſervice of the chamber, diſ- 
penſation for all ſorts of caſes, as well contrary to the law of 
God as to the canons of the church, ſubſidies extracted from 
time to time from the clergy, for the occaſions of the holy 
ſee, cruſades, benefices which were ſeldom beſtowed without 
a previous bargain with the apoſtolic chamber; in a word, 
ſimony openly practiſed by many popes, ſome of whom were 
accuſed and convicted, were inexhauſtibly fountains which 
maintained the affluence and luxury of the court of Rome. 


It was almoſt impoſſible, that purity of life and true religious 


principles ſhould be preſerved undefiled, amidſt fo much gran- 


deur and riches. On the contrary, the popes were the more 
| liable to make an ill uſe of their power, as moſt of them were 
not born for ſo high a ſtation. Accordingly we find in hiſ- 
| tory, that Rome and Avignon were the center of pride, ava- 
rice, luxury, ſenſuality, and all the moſt ſcandalous vices. The 
| popes were neither learned nor religious. Hardly was there 
| one to be found that might paſs tor an honeſt man, even 


according to the maxims of the world. And yet, all the 


| preambles of their bulls were only expreſſions of their zeal, 
| their charity, their humanity, their juſtice; whilſt for the 


moſt part, what they enjoyed was an authentic proof of their 
pride and tyranny. This is no aggravation ; for the au- 
thors who wrote before the reformation, have ſaid a hundred 
times more: nay, it has even been publicly preached before 
the councils. | N 

It may be eaſily imagined, that ſuch popes did not take 
much care to fill, what they called the ſacred college, with 
perſons truly pious and devout. It is true, during chis gen- 


tury, there were cardinals of great repute, and eminent for 
their wit, their eloquence, their political virtues, and their ca- 
pacity for temporal affairs. But theſe, for the moſt part, were 
men governed by the maxims of the world, and who conſidered 
religion but as a means to eſtabliſh their fortune. The le- 
gates, ſent to the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom, were fo many 
incendiaries, who ſought only to ſow diſcord and diviſion 
among princes, or excite them to ſhed the blood of their 


own ſubjects. In a word, they regarded only the intereſt of 
their maſter and the Roman ſee, making no conſcience to 


violate all the rules of religion and equity to accompliſh 
their ends, 


The reſt of the clergy in general were no better. Moſt of 


the biſhops were promoted to the epiſcopacy, purely for hav- 
ing rendered themſelves commendable by their attachment 
to the intereſts of the court of Rome, or for their ſervices to 


princes in their temporal concerns. They were perſons educared 


at court, and inſtructed in the maxims of the world, Cruelty, 
injuſtice, diſhoneſty, were but too common among them, 
Nay, they were conſidered as ſo many virtues, when employed 
in the perſecution of ſuch as were termed Heretics, eſpecially 
of thoſe that dared to conteſt any of the pope's or the clergy's 
pretended rights. 


As for real learning, it was ſcarce heard of in this century. 


Shool-divinity, and the knowledge of the canon-law, made 
the whole merit of the ecclefiaſtic. It was the only thing by 
which they could hope to arrive at church dignities. On the 
other hand, the monks who were crept into moſt of the pro- 
feſſorſhips in the univerſities, had overwhelmed divinity and 
philoſophy with ſuch a heap of jargon, as ſerved only to give 
their diſciples falſe notions of learning, and teach them to 
wrangle. | | 
Such was in general the ſtate of the church in the century 
we are ſpeaking of. As for the civil affairs of Europe, they 
were in this and the following centuries, as in the foregoing. 
The ſovereigns divided among themſelves, by their different 
intereſts, thought only of ſupplanting one another, and mak- 
ing their neighbour's loſs turn to their own gain. This drew 
them into bloody wars, which rendered their people miſerable, 
and ſuffered neither princes nor ſubjects to attend to the 
breaches in the church, nor think of means to heal them. 
Corruption was ſo great in the world, and in the church, that 
God ſeemed to have abandoned men to a reprobate ſenſe, ſo 
blind and inſenfible were they grown. We may add, for the 
farther repreſentation of the ſad eſtate of the church, the great 
progreſs of the Turks in Europe, during this unfortunate 
century. The Greek empire entirely deſtroyed, and ſeveral 
other Chriſtian ſtates over-run by the infidels, were plain tokens 
of the divine wrath againſt Chriſtians, to move them to ſearch 
after the cauſe. But inſteed of ſeeking the Lord, they per- 
ſecuted with fire and ſword ſuch as ſought God alone, and 
refuſed to pay divine worſhip to creatures. | 

To accompliſh a reformation in the church, which was 


ſo much wanted, all or at leaſt the chief princes of Europe 


ſhould have joined their endeavours to promote ſuch a project. 
But how was it poſſible that ſo many ſovereigns who had reli- 
gion ſo little at heart, ſhould ſacrifice their paſſions to ſo great 
a good ? or how could fo many different intereſts be recon- 
ciled? All Europe paſſionately wiſhed that the church were 
reformed : ſeveral biſhops appeared to have the ſame defire : 
nothing was talked of in the councils but the neceſfity of ex- 
ecuting ſo noble a deſign: nay, it ſeemed that the councils of 
Conſtance and Baſil intended to ſet about it effectually. But 


the well inclined had neither prudence nor reſolution enough 
to oppole to the artifices and violence of the contrary party. 
We ſhall ſee hereafter, that it was the popes, the cardinals 


and the principal clergy, who oppoſed to their utmoſt the pro- 
jected reformation, becauſe they were ſenſible it would prove 
prejudicial to their temporal intereſts. On the other hand, 
when it is conſidered with what eagerneſs and animoſity they 
laboured to root out the pretended herefies which combated 
the temporal grandeur of the clergy, no other infercnce — 

| | e 
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be made than that they themſelves perceived the neceſſity of 
a reformation which they would not admit, and that the 
fountain of corruption was in the principle members of the 
clergy, from whence it had but too great an influence upon 
the reſt. . | | | 

To repreſent to the life the ſtate of the church of the fif- 
teenth century, and ſet it in its true light, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to give a particular account of what paſſed at the councils 
of Conſtance and Bafil. But this derail would lead me too far: 
beſides the hiſtory of the firſt of theſe councils has lately been 
publiſhed, and wrote with that plainneſs, circumſpection, and 
impartiality, that there is no room to ſuſpect that the author 
has ſuffered himſelf to be biaſſed by paſſion or prejudice; the 
hiſtory of the council of Baſil, by the ſame hand, is ſoon to 
appear k: ſo, referring the reader to theſe two hiſtories, I 
ſhall only relate in a few words the moſt remarkable paſſages 
of theſe councils. This knowledge will be of uſe to under- 
ſtand the ſtate of the church of England, which I ſhall pre- 
ſently ſpeak of. 

The ſchiſm begun in 1378, by Urban VI. and Clement 
VII. was continued to the beginning of the fifteenth century 
by Boniface IX. and Benedict XIII. their ſucceſſors. Boni- 
face ſucceeding Urban VI. refided at Rome, and Benedict, 
ſucceſſor of Clement VII. remained at Avignon, where he was 
kept by the king of France, for fear he ſhould eſcape before 
the ſchiſm was ended. | | 

The univerſity of Paris had propoſed a method to end the 
ſchiſm, namely, that the two popes ſhould reſign the pontifi- 
cate, which was called the method of ceſſion. Boniface IX. 
and Benedict XIII. pretended both to be willing to take this 


method for reſtoring peace to the church: but withal they 


uſed ſo many evaſions, that it was eaſy to ſee they had no 
ſuch deſire; and therefore the king of France had thought 
fit to ſecure the perſon of Benedict. That monarch's illneſs 
afterwards placing the duke of Orleans, his brother, at the 
head of affairs, the young prince was a great favourer of Be- 
nedict XIII. and in 1404, gave him an opportunity to make 
his eſcape. The fame year Boniface IX. died, and the 
cardinals of his party choſe Innocent VII. who behaved like 
his predeceſſor with reſpect to the ceſſion. To Innocent, 
who fat in the papal chair but two years, ſucceeded Angelo 
Corario, who aſſumed the name of Gregory XII. Thus the 
ſchiſm ſtill continued between Gregory and Benedict. Theſe 
two popes pretending to defire to end it by the method of 
ceſſion, long amuſed the world with their diſſimulation and 
artifices. In ſhort, the ſchiſm having now laſted thirty years, 
without any appearance that the two popes would perform 
their promiſe, Gregory XII. ſaw himſelf deſerted on a ſudden 
by his cardinals, whoretired to Piſa: there remained but four 
with him. On the other fide, France, which was the princi— 
pal ſupport of Benedict XIII. being tired with his evaſions, 
withdrew from his obedience, and the pope having loſt that 
protection, went and refided in Spain: but his cardinals re- 
fuſing to join him, choſe to join Gregory's. Preſently after, 
the cardinals of both parties, with one conſent, called a ge- 
neral council at Piſa, to which moſt of the princes of Europe 
ſent their embaſſadors and prelates. 

This council, held in 1409, depoſed the two popes, and 
gave the cardinals leave to chuſe a new one, who aſſumed the 
the name of Alexander V. But as Gregory and Benedict did 
not think themſelves lawfully depoſed, it happened that in- 
ſtead of the two popes before the council, there were now 
three, | | 

Alexander V. dying in 1410, John XXIII. was elected in 
his room, who called a general council to meet at Conſtance 
in November, 1414). This council found no better way 
to end the ſchiſm, than by removing the three popes, John 
XXIII. and Benedict XIII. were depoſed, and Gregory XII. 
voluntarily reſigned the pontificate. After that, the council 
elected cardinai Odo Colonna who took the name of Martin 
V. John XXIII. who was committed to the cuſtody of the 
emperor Sigiſmund, having made his eſcape, ſubmitted to 
Martin V. who honoured him with a cardinalſhip. As for 
Benedict XIII. he ſtill kept the title of pope; and retiring to 
the caſtle of Reniſcola, belonging to the kingdom of Valen- 
cia, was ſuffered by the king of Arragon to live there in quiet. 
After his death, which happened not till 1424, his cardinals 

choſe a canon of Barcelona, who took the name of Clement 
VIII. But in 1429, he quitted his dignity in favour of Mar- 


i Mr, Enfant, late miniſter at Berlin. 
* It was publiſhed in 1724. | 
The deputies to this council from England were, firſt, the biſhops of 
Saliſbury, Bath, and Hereford, the abbot of Weſtminſter, and prior of Wor— 
ceſter ; but upon the death of the biſhops of Saliſbury and Hereford, the 
Engliſh prelates underſtanding that other churches were repreſented by a more 
numerous delegation, ſent Clifford, biſhop of London, the chancellors of 


of the contending popes. 


tin V. Thus ended the ſchiſm at length, after one and fifty 
years continuance. | 

This abſtract, though ſhort, will enable us to judge of the 
character of the popes who governed the church during theſe 
fifty years: they were men who ſacrificed the peace and tran- 
quillity of the church to their own private intereſts, and damn. 
ed without mercy, as far as lay in their power, all that were 
not of their party. They would without ſcruple have en. 
gaped all Chriſtendom in a bloody war for their intereſts, if 
the ſovereign princes, had not been wiſer than they, Surely 
one cannot but form a very melancholy idea of the ſtate of 
the church in thoſe days, when it is conſidered that the Chril- 
tians of both ſides acknowledged for Chriſt's vicars, popes 
whom they abhorred, and who indeed were ſo little worthy 
of the ſtation they enjoyed, that ſeveral were depoſed for he- 
rely, fimony, and perjury. 

But J have ſtill one important reflection to make upon the 
conduct of the council of Conſtance, the motive whereof is 
at firſt hard to be conceived. If the council of Piſa was 
general and lawful, as that of Conſtance could not forbear 
owning, why were her deciſions not obſerved? Why was 
Gregory XlIth's reſignation accepted, a refignation which 


ſuppoſed him {till to be pope notwithſtanding his being de- 


poſed? Why were terms offered him to induce him to quit 
the pontificate ? Why was Benedict XIII. once more depoſcd 
when he had been already depoſed by a general council? In 
ſhort, why was John XXIII. deprived of his dignity for not 
keeping his promile to reſign the papacy, fince it could not 
be queſtioned that he was really pope and his miffion lawful? 
Was not the authority of the council of Piſa ſacrificed by theſe 
proceedings ? | 4 

Let it not be objected that John XXIII. was not depoſed 
for any defect in his miſſion but for his crimes. It is cer- 
tain, when his promiſe to reſign the pontificate was required, 
it was ſolely with a view to put an end to the ſchiſm. Had 
he reſigned with a good grace, he would never have been ac- 
cuſed, much leſs condemned for the crime for which he was 
afterwards depoſed. It will be ſaid perhaps, that this incon- 
venience was not fo great as that of perpetuating the ſchiſm, 
But ſhould the ſtriking at the authority of a general council 


be deemed a flight inconvenience? Did not the council of 


Conſtance give occafion to have her own authority diſputed ? 
For there is no reaſon why the depoſing of Benedict XIII. 
and of John XXIII. by the council of Conſtance ſhould be 


more valid than the depoſing of the fame Benedict XIII. and 


Gregory XII. by the council of Piſa. | 

However, through all this intricacy, the motive of the 
council of Conſtance's proceedings is diſcoverable. The ſchiſm 
maniteſtly tended to the diſſolution of the papal dignity, which 
ſerved for baſis and foundation to molt of the clergy's privi- 
leges, and to the hierarchy itſelf. Caſtile, Arragon, Navarre, 
Portugal, had been neutral ſome years, without owning any 
France had withdrawn her obe- 
dience from Benedict XIII. without transferring it to Gre- 
gory XII. In a word, the whole world in general began 
to contemn their excommunications, which they ſo viſibly 
abuſed, There was danger therefore that by degrees a pope 


would be thought uſeleſs, and thereby the foundation of the 


hierarchy would have been undermined, and perhaps a new 
torm of government introduced into the church. The cardi- 
nals and prelates, of whom the council of Conſtance was com- 
poſed, were ſo highly concerned to avoid this inconvenience, 
that their ſacrificing all to that end is not ſurprizing. This 
is the true reaſon. of their conduct. But they took care to 
proceed very different with regard to the pretended heretics, 
who openly proteſted the privileges of the clergy. To extir- 
pate a hereſy ſo prejudicial to them, they made uſe of fire 
and ſword rather than ſacrifice the leaſt of their intereſts, 
This is what we are going to ſee in the manner they acted on 
that account, | 

All the world knows that John Huſs and Jerome-of Prague 
were burnt alive at Conſtance. But every one has not been 
at the pains to examine for what errors they ſuffered that ri- 
gorous puniſhment. 
charged with maintaining impious, horrible, and damnable 
tenets. They were condemned as ſeditious, obſtinate, and 
incorrigible followers and defenders of Wickliff, hardened, 
crafty, malicious, and convictive heretics: had there been yet 


ſtronger terms to expreſs their abhorrence of theſe hereſies, 


of both univerſities, with twelve doctors, to this council. Walſingham, p. 


87. The deputies mentioned in Rymer's Feed, are this, Nicholas, biſhop 
of Bath and Wells, Robert of Sarum, John of St. David's, William, abbot of 
Weſtminſter, John, prior of Worceſter, Thomas Spofford, abbot of St. Mary's 
at York, Richard earl of Warwick, Henry Fitz-Hugb, lord-chamberlain, fir 
Walter Hungerford, fir Ralph Rochetgrd, Johu Hoayngham, doctor of laws 
Tom. ix. p. 162, 167, 169. 


Otherwise 


They were then and {till are to this day 
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they would have been uſed without ſcruple. But, wherein 
confiſted theſe herefies ? In their being diſciples of Wickliff? 
If the authors who ſpeak of their ſentence be conſulted, 
ſcarce one will be found that ſays more. John Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague (ſay they) were followers of Wickliff, and 
conſequently abominable wretches deſerving to be burnt, In 
the opinions of Wickliff therefore we are to ſearch for their 
errors. Now here is an ambiguity, which has been con- 
ſtantly uſed to juſtify the condemnation of theſe two doc- 
tors; it is hardly to be doubted, that the council of Con- 
{tance had the ſame ambiguity in view, when ſhe cauſed the 
errors and memory of Wickliff to be firſt ſtigmatized, before 
John Huſs and Jerome of Prague were brought upon their 


; trial. q 


Wickliff's opinions were of two kinds : ſome concerned the 
principal doctrines of faith; others related to the hierarchy, 
the clergy, their juriſdiction, power, and riches. Wickliff 
did not believe tranſubſtantiation ; he rejected the invocation 
of ſaints, the adoration of the croſs and images, pilgrimages, 
and reliques. On the other hand, he thought the hierarchy, 
had no foundation in ſcripture ; from whence he drew ſeve- 
ral concluſions againſt the exceſſive authority uſurped by the 
popes, the cardinals, and the biſhops. Moreover he taxed 
the clergy with leading very immoral and diffolute lives, and 
maintained that the revenues of the church were greatly miſ- 
applied, From theſe principles his enemies inferred number- 
leſs conſequences, ſome whereof had never perhaps entered 


into his thoughts. There were at leaſt found in his writings | 


two hundred and fixty capital errors: his followers added 


many more which he had never taught, and the whole was 


imputed to him as if he had maintained them all in expreſs 
terms. 

However it be, John Huſs embraced Wickliff*s opinions, 
but it was only in what concerned the hierarchy and clergy. 
It is certain he believed tranſubſtantiation, and died in that 
belief. As for images, his opinion was that a man might 
honour them, kneel to them, light up wax tapers before them, 
kiſs them, becauſe the intention referred that worinip to the 
originals. So, it is a thing out of doubt, that he was not 
burnt for maintaining errors in the principal doctrines of faith, 
but for opinions which combated the exorbitant power and 
riches of the church, that is to ſay, of the clergy. All 
poſſible endeavours were uſed to make him confeſs. he believed 
not tranſubſtantiation, but he could never be brought to ſuch 
a confeſſion. And yet, by the advice of the cardinal of Flo- 
rence, the council condemned him upon the depoſition of the 


witneſſes, who accuſed him of rejecting that doctrine, with- 


out regarding his own expreſs declaration to the contrary. It 
is not very difficult to conceive the council's aim in cauſing 
that article to be inſerted in Huſs's ſentence. The council 
was ſenſible it muſt have appeared very ſtrange, that a per- 
fon ſhould be burnt, whoſe principles tended to a reformation 
in the head and in the members of the church, which all 
Chriſtendom required, and which the council itſelf feigned 
to believe neceſſary. It was requifite therefore to juſtify the 


ſentence by rendering the man odious, as rejecting a funda- 


mental article of faith. For this reaſon, without diſtinguiſh- 
ing Wickliff's errors, John Huſs, and Jerome, of Prague, 
were condenined as followers of that arch-heretic. It was 
1 inſinuated, that they embraced all the opinions of their 
maiter. 9 8 | 

But to ſhew by an unexceptionable teſtimony that theſe 
two men were burnt for their opinions concerning the clergy, 
[ need only quote what Æneas Sylvius, alias pope Pius II. 
iays in his Hiſtory of Bohemia. The deputies of the coun- 
cil having admoniſhed the accuſed to forſake their errors, 
and conform to the church's ſentiments, they anſwered, 
++ That they were indeed lovers of the holy Goſpel, and true 
diſciples of Chriſt : that the church of Rome, and all the 
other churches of the world, were far ſwerved from the 
apoſtolical traditions: that the clergy ran after pleaſures 
and riches: that they lorded it over the people, affected 
the higheſt ſeats at entertainments, and bred horſes and 
dogs: that the revenues of the church, which belonged to 
the poor members of Chriſt, were conſumed in vanity and 
wantonneſs : that the prieſts were ignorant of the com- 
mandments of God; or if they did know them, lightly re- 
garded them, 

The fathers of the council (continues the hiſtorian) per- 
ceiving and knowing the invincible obſtinacy of theſe people, 
Judged that the corrupted members of the church that were 
incurable, ought to be cut off, leſt they ſhould infect the reſt 


® Otherwiſe called Flagellantes. This ſect appeared firſt at Perouſa, in 
1260, having for its author a hermit named Rainerus. They carried a 
Croſs in their hands, wore a cowl on their heads, and went naked to the 
waſte, Twice a day, and once in the night, they laſhed themſelves with 


of the body, Accordingly ſenterice was paſſed upon them, 
all the fathers unanimouſly agreeing, that perſons who rejected 
ſound doctrine approved by the church, deſerved to be 
burnt.“ | 

This account moſt evidently ſhews wherein conſiſted the 
hereſy of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, namely, in their 


accuſing the clergy of corruption. It was therefore to deſtroy 


theſe enemies of the clergy, that the council made no ſcruple 
to violate the ſafe-conduCt given by the emperor Sigiſmund to 
John Huſs, or at leaſt to allow him to violate it himſelf. 
Moreover, the council had no regard to the promiſe they had 
publicly given to Jerome of Prague, in order to draw him to 
Conſtance : it is true, the council had inſerted theſe words in 


their engagement, Without prejudice to juſtice, and as far 


as the catholic faith requires it:“ a captious clauſe, if ever 
there was one. For was not the catholic faith the very point 
in queſtion; and of what uſe could the council's promiſe be 
to Jerome of Prague, unleſs againſt juſtice? Did he run any 
hazard, or ſtand in need of ſuch a promiſe, if he had not 
the tenets he was charged with? 3 

Let us now proceed to the decree of the council againſt 
communion in both kinds. We ſhall ſee in this, as well as 
in the foregoing articles, that the authority of the church or 
the clergy, was the ſole point in queſtion. The fathers of 
Conſtance condemned not communion in both fides as finful 
in itſelf; on the contrary, they owned it was practiſed in the 
primitive church, and that the church had power to grant it 
to the laity, if ſhe thought proper. But they anathematized 
ſuch as maintained the church had not a right to aboliſh that 
practice. What did they mean then by the church? Did they 
not mean the councils compoſed of the ſeveral members of the 


clergy? It is ſo true, that in this decree the council's ſole 


view was to ſupport the authority of the church repreſenta- 
tive, that ſome years after another general council made no 
ſcruple to allow the Huſſites the liberty of communicating 
in both kinds, without any apprehenſion that the faith was 
therein concerned, when they were willing to receive that 
liberty as a favour fiom the church. | | 

As to other opinions which appeared at the ſame time, but 
which attacked not the clergy, the council of Conſtance be- 
baved with an aſtoniſhing coolneſs. John Petit, advocate of 
the duke of Burgundy, maintained it was lawful for any 
private perſon to kill a tyrant even by ſurpriſe. This tenet 
being brought before the council, how did they proceed? 
After much ſolicitation, they declared it erroneous, without 
naming the author, or attacking his perſon, though they had 
ordered Wickliff's bones to be dug up thirty years after his 
burial. The ſect of the ſcourgers ® broached ſeveral capital 
errors: but the council was content with the bare propoſal 
of finding ſome gentle means to reſtore them to the unity of 
the church. | 

What reformation could be expected from a council which 
ſo rigorouſly proſecuted ſuch as conteſted the privileges of 
the pope, the cardinals, and the clergy ? The reformation 
muſt have begun with the ſuppreſſion of moſt of theſe prero- 
gatives, Indeed, before Martin Vth's election, the reform- 
ing of the court of Rome was talked of in the council, and 
a liſt of the abuſes to be redreſſed was drawn up: but by the 
artifices of ſome, and particularly of the cardinals, that de- 
ſign came to nothing. A pope was elected, and a pope elect 
found means to have that article deferred to a more convenient 
ſeaſon. | 

This is the ſum of the moſt remarkable tranſactions in the 
council of Conſtance. A very full account of theſe things 
will be found in the fore-mentioned new hiſtory, to which 
the reader is referred. Let us ſee now what the council of 


Bafil ated with reſpect to the Huſſites, and the quarrel of 


pope Eugenius IV. with the ſame council. Nothing is more 
proper to ſhew the ſtate of the church in thoſe days. 

The Bohemians, who for the moſt part had embraced the 
opinions of John Huſs, highly reſented the uſage he had 
met with. This ſeverity ſerving only to confirm them in 
their tenets, they reſolved to maintain them in ſpite of the 
council's decrees. Communion in both kinds was the princi— 
pal doctrine. This occaſioned terrible commotions in Bohe- 
mia, which Martin V. greatly inflamed by his haughty treat- 
ment of the Huſſites. In the midſt of theſe troubles, Wence- 
ſlaus, king of Bohemia, dying, Sigiſmund, his brother, who 
was emperor, pretended to the ſucceſſion. But the Bohemi- 
ans rejected him, becauſe they would not conſent they ſhould 
live in the faith they profeſſed. Martin V. ſupporting Sigiſ- 
mund, publiſhed a cruſade againſt the Huſſites, and thereby 


knotted cords ſtuck with points or pins, which gave occaſion to their name. 
They affirmed, that their blood united in ſuch a manner with Chriſt's, that it 
had the ſame virtue. They perſuaded the people that the Goſpel had ceaſed, 
and ſuffered all ſotts of perj ul ies. | Thy 
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oblige them to arm in defence of their lives. It is needleſs 
to enquire here, whether Sigiſmund had any right to mount 
the chrone of Bokemia without the conſent of the ſtates ; this 
is a quere which would lead me too far. However that be, 
Ziſka, a Bohemian, beading the Huſſites, defeated Sigiſmund 
ſeveral times, and made him as well as the pope, deſpair of 
extirpating theſe pretended heretics by arms. The war laſted 
till the council of Baſil, without Sigiſmund's being able to 
take peaceable pofleſſion of the kingdom of Bohemia. 

The council of Baſil, which met in 1431, finding that the 
arms of Sigiſmund and the Croiſees had nor the ſucceſs that 
was expected, reſolved to make peace with the Huſſites. Pro- 
bably, their aim was to ſet Sigiſmund at any rate on the 
throne of Bohemia, in order to enable him the better to take 
proper meaſures to extirpate theſe people. For that purpoſe, 
they ſent deputies into Bohemia, to invite the Huſſites to come 
and produce their reaſons before the council. They agreed 
to it, and their deputies being arrived at Bafil, required theſe 
four things, for which they offered to be reconciled to the 
church. 

Firſt, That communion in both kinds ſhould be adminiſ- 
tered to the Boben ian laity. of 

Secondly, That offenders ſhould be puniſhed according to 
the law of God, and by thoſe whoſe proper buſineſs it 
Was. | 

Thirdly, That the word of God ſhould be preached by able 
prieſts. 

Fourthly, That the clergy ſhould have no temporal juriſ— 
diction. e | 

Theſe were the ſentiments of the Huſſites, for which ſo 
bloody a war had been made upon them, even to the exciting 
all Europe againſt them. But it was not ſo much for their 
doctrines that they were thus cruelly perſecuted, but for their 
obſtinate refuſal to ſubmit to the decifions of the church, and 
for their contempt of the clergy. The council uſed all poſſi- 
ble endeavours to perſuade the Bohemian deputies to an un- 
conditional fubmiſnon to the church, But ar laſt, perceiving 
they infiſted upon the four articles, the council thought fit 
to grant them upon this condition, that they ſhould be firſt ex- 
pla:ned, becauſe being couched in general terms, they might 
give occaſion to freſh diſputes. The Huffites conſenting, the 
council exp latned the four articl:s as they judged convenient. 
After that, an agreement was drawn conformable to the four 
articles and their explication. 

The affair being thus ſettled, Sigiſmund demanded to b 
received for king of Bohemia, and was ſo accordingly, after 
ſigning certzia conditions; namely, the approbation of the 
agreement, and ſome others relating thereto. It ſeemed that 
the perſecution againſt the Hufſites was thereby to ceaſe. But 
Sigiſmund was no ſooner oa the throne of Bohemia, but he 
diſappointed them. On the other hand the pope pretending, 
they obſerved not the conditions on which the four articles 
weile granted, poſitively refuſed to confirm the agreement. 

This occaſioned in Bohemia freſh troubles, which were al- 
ways fomented by the court cf Rome, and which properly 
ended not till the middle of the laſt century, in the utter ruin 
of the Huffites. | ” 

Before we leave this ſubject, let vs make one reflection. 
Let the Huſſites be inveighed againſt as much as you pleaſe: 
let them be accuſed of holding impious and deteſtable errors, 
yet theſe errors muſt be reduced to the four articles exhibited 
by themſelves to the council of Bafil, For this, cruſades 
were publiſhed againſt them, and John Huſs and Jerome of 
Prague, were burnt, Yet a general council, owned ſor ſuch 
by all the world, when the agreement was granted them, 
judged that theſe articles might be ſuffered without prejudice 
to the Catholic faith. It follows therefore, that war was made 
upon them ſolely for the ſupport ef the church's authority. 
That was the main point of religion. But why were they 
perſecuted afterwards ? It was becaule the popes would never 
ſtand to the agreemeet, though the Hufhtes frequently of- 
feied to ſubmit to the church upon that condition. It is there- 
foie evident, that the war from the beginning to the end, was 
whoily founded upon this principle, that the church had a 
deſpotic power, and that it is unlawful to bind her ro any 
conditions, But what church 1s this, inveſted with fo high a 
pierogative? It cannot be a general council, fince ſuch a 
council nas not juilged that articieunqueſtionable. It is there- 
fore the pope alone which can be meant by the church. It 
will be ſaid perhaps, that the authority of the council of Bafil 
is not acknowi-doed by a great part of the church: but this 
will be groundleſs. For the agreement with the Huflites, 
was made betore the council was removed to Ferrara, and 
the counci} of Baſil i5 acknowledged by all the world for law- 
ful before thac removal, 


» The annates or Firſt-funs were deviied by Boniface IX. 
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We are now going to ſee a quarrel of another nature, not 
of the church with her heretical enemies, but of the church 
with herſelf, of the members with the head. Till the coun- 
cil of Baſil, the popes and the councils were very well agreed 
to improve the church's authority and cauſed it to be abſo- 
lutely obeyed. By the help of the equivocal word Church, 
an entire ſubmiſfion was required of Chriſtians, ſometimes to 
the pope as the head, ſometimes to the councils as repreſen- 
tatives of the body, according as occaſion offered to improve 
that term for the benefit of either. As for the Chriſtian ' laity, 
they had been long excluded out of the meaning of the word 
Church. However, though in confining the ſignification of 
the word Church to the clergy alone, there till remained 
ſome ambiguity, it had not yet been removed, by deciding 
whether the authority of the church was lodged in the body 
of the clergy, or in the pope as head. The councils of Piſa 
and Conſtance had taken ſome ſteps towards afluming this 
authority, in depoſing the popes themſelves. But Martin V. 
after his election, had artfully evaded the deciſion of this im- 
portant point, either by breaking up the council, or by con- 
firmipg whatever was done with regard to the doctrines, 
without meddling with any of the other articles. He knew, 
it would be very prejudicial for him if the queſtion was de- 
cided by the council, as it would be for the council the mo- 
ment they broke up. At length, the council of Bafil had 
occaſion to take this queſtion into conſideration. 

The council had been called by Martin V. who had' now 
appointed cardinal Julian Cæſarini to preſide as legate. Mar- 
tin dying in 1431, before the council was aſſembled, Euge- 
nius IV. was choſen in his room. The new.pope oppoſed 
not the opening of the council, but intended it ſhould not 
continue long. For ſome time the neceſſity of reformng the 
church, both in the head and members, had been every where 
talked of. Now as ſuch a reformation muſt have been made 
by a general council, ſuch a council could not but terrify a 
pope, who had not yet had time to taſte the ſweets of the pon- 
tificate. The council of Bafil was no ſooner aſſembled, but 
Eugenius ſought means to diſſolve it. He found a pretence 
in the council's invitation of the Huſfites to Baſil, during: 
the firſt ſeſſion. He affirmed, theſe heretics having been 
condemned in the council of Conſtance, ought not to be al- 
lowed a re-hearing. Upon this frivolous pretence, he pub- 
liſhed a bull for diſſolving the council. 

Inſtead of ſubmitting to the pope's pleaſure, the council 
reſolved to continue their ſeſſions. Hence ſprung a quarrel, 
which produced a real ſchiſm, ſome maintaining the authority 
of the council, and others remaining attached to the pope. 
'The council made ſeveral decrees, which placed the authority 
of a general council above that of the pope, and the pope 
annulled theſe decrees, affirming, the body could not act but 
by the direction of the head. The emperor, the king of 
France, and moſt of the other princes, declairing for the coun- 
cil, Eugenivs ſaw himſelf under a neceſſity to confirm the 
council, and conſent that the ſeſſions ſhould be continued. 
But having ſent other legates to preſide in his name, the coun- 
cil refuſed to receive them as preſidents, This was a freſh oc- 
cation of diflenfion. The pope threatened to diflolve the 
council, and the council threatened to ſuſpend the pope. 
Accordingly, they made ſome advances towards it : where- 
upon Ugenius finding himſelf the weakeſt, was obliged once 
more to approve and confirm the council. 

The forced compliance of the pope, appeaſed the quarrel 
for ſome time. But in 1435, the council having ſhewn, they 
would ſeriouſly endeavour a reformation of the church in the 

head and members, and having made for that purpoſe decrees 
to aboliſh the firſt-fruits n, and ſettle the rights of the apoſto- 
lic chamber, the pope ſaw himſelf ruined, unleſs he found 
ſome way to ſtop their proceedings. On the other hand, the 
cardinals eaſily perceived, that ſince the pope was begun with, 
their turn would ſoon come. There were biſhops too, who 
were ſorry to ſee a reformation going forward, which would 
be totheir prejudice in many things, though they might hope 


to be gainers by it in ſome reſpects. This occaſioned the 


forming of two oppoſite parties in the council; but however, 
the retormers had the majority. Mean while, the pope con- 
tinued to gain ground, ſince the cardinals and ſeveral biſhops 
thought it for their intereſt to ſupport bim. 

Another thing helped likeivile to ſet the pope's affairs upon 
a good footing. Some time fince, John Emanuel Palzologus, 
emperor of Conſtantinople, had been vigorouſly attacked by 
the Turks. As he wanted aſfiſtance, he imagined, if he could 
unite the Greek church with the Latin, the pope and princes 
of Europe would affiſt him with all their forces in defence of 
his empire. This affair had been already propoſed to Martin 
V. and it was chictfly with deſign to accomplith the union, that 


on pretence of carrying on a war againt the Infidels 
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ope Martin had called the council of Baſil, where the Greek 
emperor was to come in perſon, with the biſhopsof his church. 
Eugenius IV. failed not to improve the opportunity to 
ſtrengthen his party. He ſent nuntios to the emperor, to ac- 

baint him, that the time was come to perform his promiſe; 
but as it might be inconvenient for him and his attendants to 
repair to Baſil, he promiſed to remove the council to ſome 

dod town in Italy, provided he would engage to be preſent, 
On the other hand, the council ſent likewiſe embaſſadors to 
Conſtantinople, to diſſuade the emperor from coming to any 
other place than Baſil. But the emperor had already reſolved 


to repair wherever the pope ſhould appoint. The fathers. of 
Bafil plainly perceiving, the pope intended to move the coun- 


cil elſewhere, made haſte and paſſed ſeveral decrees, which 
very much leſſened the papal authority, and at length cited the 
ope before them. 


Eugenius little regarded the proceedings againſt him at Ba- | 


fl. When he heard the Greeks were arrived at Venice, he 
publiſhed a bull for tranſlating the council of Bafil to Ferrara, 
The council refuſed to comply with the bull, and by a ma- 
jority of votes, ſuſpended the pope till he thould come in 

erfon and make his defence. Mean while, cardinal Julian, 
preſident of the council, and the reſt of the cardinals, except 
one, left Bafil, carrying with them a good number of biſhops, 
and repaired to Ferrara, where the pope opened his council 
the 1oth of February, 1438. Thus aroſe a new ſort of ſchiſm 
between the councils, both which ſtiled themſelves general, 
and condemned each other. But the pope's had-ſoon a conſi- 
derable advantage of the other, by the arrival of the Greek 
emperor at Ferrara, with a great many prelates of bis nation. 
The next year Eugenius tranſlated the council of Florence, 
where a ſort of union was made between the Greeks and 
Latins, which laſted not long“. a 

Mean time, the council of Bafil ſtill continuing their pro- 
ceedings againſt Eugenius IV. came at laſt to depoſe him, and 
elect another pope in his room, namely, Amadeus, duke of 
Savoy, who having reſigned the government of his dominions, 
was retired to the ſolitudes of Ripaille. The new pope aſſum- 


ed the name of Felix V. Hence was formed in the church a 


double ſchiſm between two general councils and two popes, 
who thundered their Anathemas againſt one another, to the 
great ſcandal of Chriſtendom. It was no ſmall embarraſſment 
to moſt people to ſee thus two popes, and two councils con- 
demning one another, and each excommunicating the adhe- 
rents of the other party, without ſparing even thoſe who 
thought to eſcape by ſtanding neuter. | 

Charles VII. who then reigned in France, cauſed a ſynod 
to be held on the occaſion, in which it was reſolved, that 
France ſhould own the council of Bafil for lawful, but ſhould 
remain however in the obedience of pope Eugenius: another 
embarraſlment to the French. Indeed it is hard to conceive, 
how two ſuch oppoſite things could be reconciled, 

In 1441, was held in Germany another ſuch aſſembly, 
where no better expedient was found, than the calling a new 
council ſomewhere elſe than at Bafil and Florence; and that 
Germany ſhould remain neuter, till the new council was aſ- 
ſembled A diet held at Franckfort in 1442, approved of this 
expedient, and the council of Baſil conſented to it, though 
with reluctance. But obſtacles occurred, that prevented the 
execution of that defign, 

Mean while Felix V. not being pleaſed with the council of 
Bafil for taking ſo much upon them, reſolved to withdraw to 
Lauſanne, on pretence that Bafil air did not agree with him. 
On the other hand, Eugenius tranſlated the council of Flo- 


rence to Rome, in the church of St. John of Lateran, where 


they began their ſeſſion in 1444. | 

At length, in 1446, the princes of Germany aſſembled at 
Francfort, unanimouſly reſolved, that if Eugenius would not 
redreſs the grievances complained of, they would all recog- 
nize pope Felix, Eugenius demurred at firſt, But the em- 
peror telling him, he muſt comply, or reſolve to lofe all Ger- 
many, he granted whatever the Germans deſired, whereupon 
an agreement was made, | 

This was a terrible blow to the council of Bafil, who had 
now loſt Italy, Arragon, and ſeveral other ſtates. As for 
France they would not much rely upon her, ſince ſhe ſtill 
continued in obedience to pope Eugenius. England had like- 
wiſe ſo far declared for that pope, as that we find in the 


o The emperor, in order to compaſs his ends, compelled the Greek fathers 
to aſſent to the four articles: 1. . That there is a purgatory. 2. That the 
pope is head of the church. 3. That the holy ghoſt proceeds from the father 
and the fon, 4. That unleavened bread may be uſed in the Euchariſt,” But 
when they came home, they declaimed againſt the council, and recanted their 
ſubſcriptions. 

P Legates a latere are properly the pope's extraordinary embaſſadors to 
emperors and kings. . 
4 Oragreement, Whereby the pope reſerved to himſelf the collation of 
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Collection of the Public Acts, Henry VI. ſent an embaſſy to 
make a league with him. : | 

Eugenius IV. died whilſt theſe things were tianſacting, and 
had for ſucceſſor Nicholas v. 

The council of Baſil lofing great part of their authority, 
and Felix V. having but very few friends, the king of France 
held a ſynod at Lyons, to ſeek means to put an end to the 
ſchiſm. Felix V. ſending legates thither, it was refolved, 
with his conſent, that if Nicholas V. would grant him cer- 
tain conditions, he would refign the pontificate. This was 
the ſubject of a negotiation, which laſted the whole year 
1448, Mean while, the council of Baſil, finding themſelves 
forſaken by almoſt all the world, and deſpairing of farther 
protection at Baſil, ſince the emperor and 8 had de- 
clared for Eugenius, reſolved to remove to Lauſanne. 

At laſt Felix having obtained moſt of his defires, reſigned 
the papal dignity in 1449. But it was with the conſent of 
his council, who found means to preſerve {till ſome remains 
of authority. By their laſt decree, they approved of Felix's 
reſignation, created him cardinaland legate a latere? in Savoy 
and the Tarentaiſe, and allowed him to wear the papal habit 
all his life. Nicholas V. confirmed the decree according to 


agreement. Thus ended at length the ſchiſm, in which there 


was a complication of three ſchiſms: firſt, between Euge- 
nius IV. and the council of Baſil; then between two gene- 
ral councils; and laſtly, between two popes. The firſt may 
be ſaid not to be yet ended, fince the diſpute which occafi- 
oned it ſtill ſubſiſts. The court of Rome's adherents perpe- 


tually inveigh againſt the council of Bafil, for decreeing, that 


a general council is above the pope. On the other hand, their 
oppoſers reſt upon the decrees of that council to ſupport their 
opinion: very probably this queſtion will remain Jong un- 
decided. | | 

I have a little enlarged upon what paſſed in the two famous 
councils of Conſtance and Baſil, becauſe nothing in my 
opinion is more proper to diſcover the wretched ſtate of the 
church in thoſe days. From the cloſe of the laſt ſchiſm, to 
the end of the X Vth century, the papal chair was filled with 
popes cruelly bent upon the deſtruction of the Huſſites, con- 
trary to the faith of the agreement, or wholy employed in 
maintaining exorbitant power uſurped by their predeceſſors, 
and generally in ſatisfying their avarice. | 

[1455] Calixtus III. fucceſſor to Nicholas V. ſo oppoſed 
the Germans, that they were forced at length to break the 
Concordat 4 made with Eugenius IV. plainly perceiving it 
was entirely uſeleſs, 


[1448] Pius II. lately canonized, was ſo far from conſenting 


to a reformation in the head of the church, that he excom- 
municated by a bull, all perſons that ſhould dare to appeal 
from the pope to a general council. 

[1464] Paul II. was no ſooner choſen than he broke the 
oath taken before his election, concerning the redreſs of cer- 
tain abuſes, which himſelf, with the reſt of the cardinals, had 


deemed neceſſary, Never were the Gratiæ expectativæ (or 


bulls for church preferments before they become void) more 
frequent than whilſt he ſat in the papal chair. He ſpent the 


whole time of his pontificate in ſtriving to aboliſh the Prag- 


matic fanE&ion ” in France, which debarred him of the liberty 
of doing there whatever he pleaſed. 

[1471] Sixtus IV, raiſed by one of his bulls the hierarchy 
to the higheſt degree it could be carried, at a time when the 
exceſſive power uſurped by the clergy was generally complain- 
ed of. 

[1494] Innocent VIII. quarrelled with Ferdinand of Ar- 
ragon, king of Naples; and by his ſolicitations inclined 
Charles VIII. to carry his arms into Italy. 

[1492] Alexander VI. was one of the moſt corrupt men of 
his age. It is of him a famous Roman catholic writer gives 
this fine character, that he would have been the wickedeſt man 
in the world, if his baſtard-ſon“ had not been more wicked 
than himſelf. | | 

I paſs over in filence the cruel eagerneſs of all theſe popes to 
perſecute the Bohemians, contrary ro the faith of their Con- 
cordat, The cruſadcs againſt the Turks, in which they would 
have engaged all the princes of Europe, appeared very ſpe- 
cious: but ſovereigns were ſo well ſatisfied that in publiſh- 
ing cruſades the popes bad only their own private intereſt 
in view, that they could never conſide in them. 


all benefices in Rome, and two days journey from it: the confirmation of 
metropolitans, biſhops, &c. The ditpoſal of certain bencfices; and the 
annates, 5 
This is an edict paſſed in the council of Bourges, in the reign of Charles 
VII. It was levelled againſt papal proviſions, the payment of firſt-truits, 
and other encroachments of the court of Rome, In a word, it contains the 
privileges of the Gallican church, and was taken out of the acts or the coun» 
cils of Conſtance and Baſil, 
+ Czfar Borgia. Sce the hiſtory of them publifhed by Mr, Gordon. 3 
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Such in general was the ſtate of the Chriſtian Church in 
the fifteenth century, upon which I ſhall make but one fingle 
remark, leaving my readers at liberty to add as many as they 
pleaſe. What I would obſerve is, that the abſtract I have 
given evidently ſhews how trifling their opinion is, who ſay 
it is not the buſineſs of private perſons to endeavour a refor- 
mation of the church, but it muſt be left to the care of the 
church herſelf. What then is this church, from which we 
are to expect this happy reformation ? Is it all Chriſtians in 

eneral agreeing together, as by a ſudden inſpiration, to re- 
form abuſes? Doubtleſs this is not what is meant by the word 
Church. Is it the pope with his cardinals? But theſe are 
the very men who have all along hindered it, and very pro- 
bably will to the utmoſt of their power, hinder it for ever. 
Shall a general council undertake this reformation ? But what 
has hitherto paſſed in theſe afſemblies affords no room to ex- 
pect ſo great a benefit: beſides, who ſhall call this general 
council? of whom ſhall it be compoſed ? who ſhall prefide ? 
Can the pope be perſuaded to convene a general council to 
reform the church ? will he give the precedency to another, 
that himſelf and court may be with more freedom reformed ? 
In a word, will it not be the pope, the cardinals, the prelates, 
that will have the deliberative vote in this council? but 
| theſe are ſo many perſons concerned to leave things as they 
are. 

Will it be ſaid with ſome, that the church had no need of 
reformation ? that ſhe 1s innocent and pure, without ſpot or 
wrinkle, or any thing like it? that all the prerogatives en- 
Joyed by the popes, the cardinals, the biſhops, belong to them 
by divine right? that the pope exerciſes only the power com- 
mitted to him by Chriſt? that his deciſions are infallible, as 
well in point of fact as of right, and the ſame obedience muſt 
be paid to his decrees as to thoſe of God himſelf ? but if, 
purſuant to this principle, the popes ſhould unhappily en- 
large their phy lacteries, and every day form new pretenſions, 
as it has but too frequently happened, how ſhall they be ſtopped, 
if it is confeſſed the church has no need of reformation, or 
muſt be left to reform herſelf ? 

After viewing the ſtate of the Church in general, it is time 
to proceed to that of the church of England in particular, 
England, with regard to religion, was in the ſame condition 
with the reſt of Europe. The peopie paſſionately wiſhed for 
a reformation of ſundry abuſes crept into the church : the 
clergy ftrenuouſly oppoſed it, as every change would be to 
their prejudice. As for the kings, they made religion ſub- 
ſervient to their intereſt. When they 1magined they wanted 
the clergy they found ways enough to evade the people's de- 
fires. But when the parliament's favour was requiſite, they 
aſſented to the ſtatutes by which the incroachments of the pope 
and clergy were reſtrained. | 

In the beginning of the century, Heney IV. whoſe chief 
aim was to fix himſelf on the throne, and who thought he 
could not effect it without the clergy, he ſeemed throughout 
his whole reign to have a great deference for them: hence pro- 
ceeded all the ſtatutes paſſed in thoſe days againſt the Lollards. 
Henry V. ſhewed at firſt great inclination to ſtrip the clergy 
of their riches, according to the parliament's defire ; but af- 
terwards, turning his thoughts to the conqueſt of France, he 
carefully avoided that religion ſhould cauſe any troubles in his 
kingdom. It was highly neceſſary, in order to execute his 
grand projects, that his ſubjects ſhould be ready to aſſiſt him 
with their purſes. 
concerned to live in a good underſtanding with the court of 
Rome, leſt ſhe ſhould hinder his enterprize. He knew what 
ſhe was capable of, when ſhe thought herſelf injured ; ſo, 
artfully managing both the pope and his ſubjects, he pre- 
vented the firſt from abuſing his power too much, without 
_ depriving him however of what he poſſeſſed. By this prudent 
conduct he made his reign peaceable with reſpect to religion. 
We muſt expect however what he did in the beginning againſt 
the Lollards. He had ſuffered himſelf to be prepoſſeſſed that 
they had conſpired againſt his life, and that belief made him 
at firſt a little ſevere. But as he was endued with an ex- 
cellent judgment, he ſoon diſcerned the intereſts of the clergy 
from thole of religion, and put a ſtop to the perſecution 
of the unhappy Lollards. Henry VI. was a weak man, ever 
ready to receive the impreſſions that were given him. Had 
he held the reins of the government himſelf, very probably 


the clergy would have gained much ground in his reign. But- 


the directors of his affairs, as well during his minority as af- 
ter, were men of a very different character: beſides the 
French war, the diſturbances at court after the king's mar- 
Tiage, and the civil war which quickly followed, gave thoſe 
at the helm no time to think much of religious affairs. For 
the ſame reaſon the reign of Edward IV. was not diſturbed 


But on the other hand, he was no leſs 


either by the Lollards or their adverſaries. It is true, Edward 
ſhewed a great condeſcenſion for the clergy in granting them 
favour conſtantly denied by the former kings: but his com. 
plaiſance did not go ſo far as to indulge perſecution. The reigns 
of Edward V. and Richard III. were wholly ſpent in do. 
meſtic troubles, which had no influence upon the affairs of 
the church. As for Henry VII. he made it a rule to keep 


the church upon the ſame footing he found it when he mounted 


the throne. He ever avoided as a rock all innovations which 
might obſtruct the execution of his two ſole deſigns, namely, 
to Airs the crown to himſelf and his heirs, and to hea 
up money. Such was, with regard to religion, the diſpoſi- 
tion of the kings that reigned in England during the fifteenth 
century. 

As for the Engliſh nation, it is certain, it was generally 
Wickliffite in ſome reſpects. Wickliff's opinions manifeſtly 
tended to theſe two principal ends: firſt to reform the govern. 
ment of the church, and to ſet bounds to the power of the pope 
and clergy : ſecondly, to alter the church's creed concerning 
ſome doctrines long fince received, and which he thought con- 
trary to ſcripture. Now as he found it almoſt impoſlible 
that Chriſtians ſhould return to what he believed the ancient 
faith of the church, becauſe the clergy were concerned to 
maintain the eſtabliſhed errors, he ſtrongly inſiſted upon the 
firſt point, as being abſolutely neceſſary to the attainment of 
the ſecond. It is certain, that with reſpect to his general 
aim in the firſt of thefe two articles, not only his profeſſed 
followers, but all the reſt of the people did as it were join 
with him. For many ages the Englith had felt the oppreſ- 
ſion wherein the pope and clergy had kept them. In all Chri- 


ſtendom no nation had more experienced the rigour of this 


dominion. The hiſtory of England ſhews it ſo manifeſtly, 
that a man muſt be blind not to ſee it. But though the hiſ- 
tory were ſuſpected, the ſtatutes of Proviſors and Preminure 
ſo frequently revived, leave no room to queſtion that the Eng- 
liſh thought themſelves oppreſſed. So it may be ſaid, that in 
general the Engliſh nation was Wickliffite as to the firſt point, 
though many believe Wickliff would have carried the refor- 
mation a little too far, and to correct the abuſes of the hier- 
archy was fallen into the contrary extreme. But the nation 
was not generally Wickliffite with reſpect to the ſecond ar- 
ticle, namely, the alteration of belief, concerning the doc- 
trines. Indeed Wickliff had in this reſpe& many followers, 
but they were not the majority. Thus the name of Wick- 
liffite, or Lollard, was an equivocal term, capable of being 
underſtood in two different ſenſes : ſometimes it fignified a 
man, who ſeparating from the church, embraced all Wick- 
liff's opinions : it might likewiſe be underſtood of one, who 
remaining in the church as it was then, and adhering to the 
received doctrines, was however of Wickliff's opinion con- 
cerning the temporal and ſpiritual juriſdiction of the clergy. 
In this laſt ſenſe there were more Lollards in England than can 
be imagined. This diſtinction may ſerve to account for divers 
proceedings of the parliaments in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, which ſeem to be contrary one to another. Some- 
times they were ſeen to ſpeak and act like Lollards, earneſtly 
demanding that the clergy ſhould be ſtripped of their riches ; 
and ſometimes to condemn theſe ſame Lollards to the flames, 
when they conſidered them in the firſt ſenſe before-mentioned. 
The clergy knew how to take advantage of the ambiguity of 
that term: when a man was ſo hardy as to ſhew that it were 
to be wiſhed ſome alteration were made in the government 
of the church, he was infallibly accuſed of being a Lollard, 
and Charged with all Wickliff's opinions. Hence he became 
odious, becauſe the true Lollards maintained doctrines repug- 
nant to the faith of thoſe days. The firſt parliament which 
petitioned Henry IV. to ſeize the church lands, could not 
eſcape that imputation, which made a deep impreſſion in the 
king's mind. Thus it often happened, that people did not 
dare openly to approve Wickliff's firſt opinions, for fear of 
being taxed alſo with holding the others, and expoſed to ſuf- 
fer for tenets they received not, as it happened to John Huſs 
and Jerome of Prague, It was not without cauſe that the 


clergy proſecuted the Lollards with ſuch animoſity, ſince 


their principles tended to no leſs than to deprive them of all 
their prerogatives. At this very day, the church of England, 
though embracing Wickliff's opinions concerning the doc- 
trines, cannot forbear expreſſing very little eſteem for that 


doctor, becauſe he has combated the hierarchy, which ſhe has 


thought proper to retain. 
The Lollards were periecuted ſometimes more, ſometimes 


| leſs, according to the character of the kings, archbiſhops, 


and the reſt of the prelates, but chiefly according to the cir- 
cumſtances of affairs, In general, the beginning of the fit- 
teenth century was much more ſeyere for them than the mid- 
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dle or the end. The reaſon is evident: for as their numbers 
continually increaſed, their enemies found much leſs ſupport, 
and themſelves more protection. In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, which was the moſt troubleſome time for 
them, there were however but very few burnt, of which three 
principal reaſons may be given: firſt, as the ſtatutes did not 


enact that all in general ſhould be burnt who held the tenets 


of Wickliff, but only ſuch as preached or taught them pub- 
licly, the number of the guilty was not very great. Theſe 
ſtatutes were not obſerved after the manner of the inquiſition, 
but agreeably to the liberties and privileges of the Engliſh 
nation. In the next place, the idea which the clergy were 
pleaſed to give of the Lollards, was that they entirely ſub- 
verted religion: but often in the examination of the parties 
accuſed as ſuch, it appeared that they only believed the 
pope and clergy abuſed their power too much, which was 
the general opinion of the Kingdom. It was well known 
the parliament had not that in view in their ſtatute againſt 
the Lollards. Laſtly, the judges themſelves ſometimes hap- 
pened to be of the ſect, and this was the occaſion of the 
ſtatute in the reign of Henry V. obliging all magiſtrates at 
their entrance into office, to ſwear to the execution of the 
Jaws againſt the Lollards: but I do not know whether the 
ſtatute was ever punCtvally obſerved. If we believe Walſing- 
ham the monk, the judges and ſeveral biſhops themſelves 
were very remiſs in the proſecution of the Lollards. This he 
aſcribes to the general corruption which reigned in England : 
but this corruption was nothing elſe but the inclination of 
the Englith for Wickliff's opinions, or at leaſt their ſcruple 
to put people to death on account of religion. The moſt re- 
markable thing in England concerning the Lollards, was the 
trial and puniſhment of fir John Oldcaſtle, otherwiſe called 
lord Cobham, of whom I have ſpoken in the reign of Henry 
V. We muſt now proceed to another ſubject, namely, the 


conteſt which England had with the court of Rome during 


the fifteenth century. 
Notwithſtanding all the complaints frequently carried to 


the court of Rome concerning her continual encroachments, 


and the precautions taken by ſeveral parliaments to ſcreen 
themſelves from the ſame, the popes did not abate their pre- 


tenſions. The acts of parliament were to them but like thun- 


der without execution, which reached not their rights. Upon 
every occaſion they made no ſcruple to act contrary to the 
ſtatutes as if they had not been made, and aſſert their 
apoſtolic power, without troubling themſelves whether they 
prejudiced the king or his ſubjects. The parliaments, wil- 
ling to remedy the abuſes flowing from the continual diſpen- 
ſations granted by the pope without hearing the cauſe, paſſed 


in 1400, an act, That all perſons who purchaſed. or exe- 


cuted any bulls to be diſcharged from the payment of tythes, 
ſhould incur the penalties contained in the ſtatute of Provi- 
ſors.” It was enacted by another ſtatute paſſed at the ſame 
time, © That if any perſon ſhould procure a proviſion to 
be exempt from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, he ſhould in- 
cur the ſame penalties.” Theſe acts being made chiefly 
with a view to the monks, were not capable of producing the 
intended effect, becauſe the pope, by the fulneſs, of his apo- 


ſtolic authority, exempted the monks from the obſervance 


of theſe parliamentary ſtatutes. The biſhops, whom this af- 
fair chiefly concerned, not daring to diſpute the power aſſumed 
by the pope, it was the parliament's buſineſs to defend their 
cauſe as well as their own. 'To that purpoſe the ſtatutes 
upon this ſubje were revived, with an additional clauſe pro- 


bibiting the monks in particular to purchaſe or execute any 


ſuch exemptions, upon the penalty comprited in the ſtatute 
of Premunire. 885 

This ſtatute, which I have mentioned upon ſeveral occa- 
fions, was a terrible fence againſt the court of Rome's uſurpa- 
tions. Indeed it did not directly attack the pope, fince the par- 
liament had no juriſdiction over him: but as it hindered the 
Engliſh from applying to the court of Rome for things con- 
trary to the prerogativesof the crown and the laws of the realm, 
it abridged the pope of good part of the advantages which he 
pretended to reap from his apoſtolic power. It will perhaps be 
thought ſtrange that the popes ſhould be filent when and long 
after this ſtatute was paſſed. But it is eaſy to diſcover the 
reaſon. The ſchiſm, which began in 1378, and laſted till 
1409, hindered them from ſtirring. The popes owned by 
England, took care to give no offence in ſuch a juncture, 
It is true, there was an interval of ſome years, during which, 
Alexander V. and John XXIII. might have made ſome at- 
tempt againſt that law: but Alexander's pontificate was 
very ſhort, and John was employed in affairs, as he thovghr, 
of more importance. Martin V. conſidered not this affair 


with the ſame indifference: in 1426, he wrote a thundering 
letter to Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, upbraiding 
him for his remiſſneſs, and enjoining him to exert his ut- 
moſt that this ſtatute might be repealed. Henry VI. who 
then reigned, not being abore five years old, the pope thought 
it a favourable juncture to compaſs his ends. It will not 
be perhaps unacceptable to inſert part of this letter, which 


ſhews the pope's ſentiments concerning the pretended privi- 
jeges of his ſee. | 


MARTIN, ſervant of the ſervants of God, to his reverend 


brother, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, greeting, and 
apoſtolical benediction. 


HAD you conſidered what a ſtrict account you muſt 
give to almighty God for the flock committed to your care: 
had you called to mind the obligations of your office, and 
how much you are bound to maintain the rights and honour of 
the Roman church, of whom you hold your dignity : had 
you, I ſay, duly recollected theſe things, you would never 
have ſuffered yourſelf to be ſeized with ſuch a lethargy and 
negligence. No, you would have done your duty long fince : 
you would have endeavoured to ſet right the miſled, and 
oppoſed with all your power thoſe who had facrilegiouſly 
invaded the privileges granted by our Saviour to the church. 
Was the authority of your character beſtowed upon you only 
to enrich yourſelf, and give you opportunity of ſeeking your 
own, and not the things which are Jeſus Chriſt's? If this be 
your opinion, you greatly miſtake the inſtructions of our 
blefled Saviour, who, when he committed his ſheep to St. 
Peter's care only commanded him to feed them; neither 
received he this command till he had given his maſter re- 


peated aſſurances of his love. Is this then your manner of 


ſhewing your love to Chriſt? Is this feeding and taking care 
of the flock ? Will ſuch conduct as this ditcharge your duty 
to the holy ſee? Alas, your flock are running down a preci- 
Pice before your eyes, and you are regardleſs of their danger, 
and make no attempt to fave them: you ſuffer them to feed 
in dangerous paſtures without warning them; and which is 
horrible, you ſeem to put poiſon in their mouths with your 
own hands; you ſee the wolves ſcatter and tear them in 
pieces, and like a dumb dog vouchſafe not ſo much as to 
bark. You can behold the authority of our bleſſed Saviour 
and the holy ſee deſpiſed and trampled on, without dropping 
one word of remonſtrance. One would have thought you 
might at leaſt have whiſpered your diſlike, though you had 
been ſo very prudent as not to have declared it publicly. 
Are you not ſenſible you muſt one day account to the utmoſt 
farthing for all omiſſions and prevarications of this kind? Do 
not you think, if any of your flock are loſt by your negle& 
(and, alas! there are a great many) their blood will be re- 
quired at your hands? Conſider and tremble what ven- 
geances God denounces by his prophet Ezekiel: Son of man, 
I have ſet thee a watchman unto the houſe of Iſrael : if 
thou ſeeſt the ſword come, and doſt not blow the trumpet, 


and any perſon 15 taken away, his blood will I require at thy 
hands.” | | 


To ſee this beginning, would not one think the point in 
queſtion was ſome new hereſy, tending to ſubvert the foun- 
dations of religion? At leaſt, one ſhould believe, the' pope 
had the Wickliffites in view. But it was not ſo: we ſhall ſee 


in the ſequel of the letter what the affair was; namely, the 


ſtatute of Premunire, which the archbiſhop had not cauſed 
to be repealed, the pope groundleſsly ſuppoſing, it was in 
that prelate's power to annul the laws of the realm. He 
continued in this manner: 


I leave it to yourſelf to conſider, what abominable vio- 
lence has been committed upon your province. Pray read 
that royal law, if there's any thing in it that is either law 
or royal. For how can that be called a ftatute, which re- 
peals the laws of God and the church? Or how can it deſerve 
the name of royal, when ir deſtroys the ancient cuſtom of 
the realm; and it is ſo contrary to theſe words of ſcripture, 


„The king loveth judgment!” Tell me then, reverend 


brother, whether you, who are a catholic biſhop, can think 
it reaſonable ſuch an act as this ſhould be in force in a Chriſ- 
tian country? 6 

In the ficſt place, under colour of this execrable ſtatute, 
the King of England graſps at the fpiritual juriſdicton, and 
governs ſo abſolutely in eccleſiaſtical matters, as if our Sa- 


viour had appointed him his vicar. He makes laws for the 


church and clergy. In ſhort, he makes ſo many provifions 
about clerks, benefices, and the concerns of the hierarchy, 


. that 
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that one would think * the keys of the kingdom of heaven” 
were put into his hands, and the ſuperintendency of theſe 


affairs had been entruſted with him, and not with St. 
Peter. 


« Beſides theſe hideous uſurpations, he has enaCted ſeve- 
ral penalties againſt the clergy. Such a rigour is the more 


unjuſtifiable, as the Engliſh government does not treat Turks 


and Jews with ſo great ſeverity. People of all countries and 
perſuaſions have the liberty of coming into England. Only 
thoſe who have cures beſtowed upon them by Chriſt's vicar 
are excluded: only thoſe, I ſay, are baniſhed, ſeized, im- 
priſoned, ſtripped of their fortunes. If any ecclefiaſtical 
perſon, charged with the execution of the mandates and 
cenſures of the holy ſee, happens to ſer foot on Engliſh 


ground, and proceed in the buſineſs of his commiſfion, he 


1s treated like an enemy, thrown out of the king's pro- 
tection, and expoſed moreover to ſtill *greater hardſhips. 
Was ever ſuch iniquity as this paſſed into a law? Pray con- 
ſider whether ſuch ſtatutes as theſe are for the honour of the 
kingdom ; and whether it becomes you to be filent under all 
this outrage. Is this an inſtance of filial obedience ? Is this 
the Eogliſh people's way of ſhewing their regard to their 
mother church and holy fee? Can that be called a catholic 


kingdom, where fuch profane laws are practiſed, where ap- 


plication to Chriſt's vicar is prohibited, where St. Peter's 
ſucceſſor is not allowed to execute our Saviour's commithon ? 


Chriſt ſaid to St. Peter, and in him to his ſucceſſors, feed 
my ſheep” But this ſtatute will not ſuffer him to feed 


them, but transfers that office upon the king, and pretends 


in ſeveral caſes to give him apoſtolical authority. Chriſt 


built his church upon St. Peter; but this act of parliament 
hinders the effect of this diſpoſition, not permitting St. Pe- 
ter's ſee to proceed in the functions of government, or to 
make proviſions ſuitable to the neceſſities of the church. Our 
Lord has ordered, that whatever his high-prieſt © ſhall bind 
or looſe on earth, ſhall be bound or looſed in heaven :” But 
this ſtatute over-rules the divine command: for if the im- 
mediate repreſentative of our Saviour thinks fit to delegate 
any prieſt to execute the power of the keys, contrary to the- 
intent of the ſtatute, he 1s refuſed admittance, forced out of 
the kingdom, ſtript of his effects, and made liable to farther 
penalties, If any diſcipline, if any apoſtolic cenſure, appear 
againſt this uſage, it is puniſhed as a capital offence. 

* And what does your prudence think of all this? Is this 
a catholic ſtatute? Can it be ſuffered without diſhonour to 
our Saviour, without a breach upon the laws of the goſpel, 
and the ruin of people's ſouls? Why therefore did you not 
* cry aloud?” Why did you not lift up your voice like a 
trumpet ? ſhew your people their tranſgreſſion, and the houſe 
of Jacob their fins, that their blood may not be required at 
your hands?” It all perſons who have the cure of ſouls, are 
bound to this duty, how much more are you, who have both 
the prieſts and people committed to your care by the holy ſee, 
by whoſe favour you enjoy the privilege of primate and 
legate for the church of England, and have the honour of 
being ſucceſſor to that glorious martyr St. Thomas, who, to 
remove the oppreſſion of ſuch ſtatutes, ſcrupled not to ſacri- 
fice himſelf for the intereſt of the church. rk 

* Theſe things conſidered, you, who ought to have ſet vp 


the church's ſtandard, been moſt forward in the defence of 


religion, and animated your fellow biſhops to a noble conteſt, 
are the firſt that turn your back, and decline the ſervice. 
Thus, either by your great cowardice, or, as it is generally 
believed, by your downright prevarication, you diſcourage 
thoſe who offer to make a ſtand. If therefore the church 
complain of your conduct; if the whole be laid to your 
charge, be not ſurprized, but troubled at the imputation. 
Let this reproach ſerve to put you upon reforming your con- 
duct, and make you boldly perform the duties of your office; 
which, were you but inclined to make the moſt of your 
power, would not be very difficult, Exert therefore your 
character among the laity ; inform their underſtandings in 
this point, and endeavour to reclaim them. Shew them what 
a ſnare this ſtatute will prove, and how much guilt it will 
draw upon their conſciences. Let your admonitions be preſ- 


ſing and ſharp, and then, The crooked will be made 


ſtrait / and the rough places ſmooth.” 


After ſo ſevere a reprimand, the pope continues to tell the 
archbiſhop, that he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to 
deal thus plainly with him. Then he charges him upon pain 
of excommunication, to go immediately to the privy-council 
and make what intereſt he could, for repealing the ſtatute 
of Premunire, to apply to both houſes of parliament for the 


ſame purpoſe, and let them know, that all thoſe who obey 
that ſtatute were under excommunication. Moreover, he 
orders him to enjoin all the clergy to preach publicly, and 
every where the ſame doctrine; to take with him two grave 
perſons to atteſt his diligence, and to certify him of the reſult 
of the affair. 

If it be required what made Martin V. ſo very angry with 
Chicheley, who was not concerned in the ſtatute of Pre- 
munire, paſled long before he was archbiſhop, and who had 
not the power to procure a repeal, the reaſon is this. Chiche- 
ley had oppoſed to his utmoſt, the papal exemption. He 
had diſſuaded Henry V. from conſenting, that Henry Beau- 
fort his uncle mould be made cardinal, Legate a latere for 
life, and hold the biſhopric of Wincheſter in Commendam, 
Moreover he had ſaid publicly, that all the pope's proceed- 
ings tended only to drain England continually. 

The archbiſhop willing to juſtify himſelf, did not do it to 
the pope's ſatisfaction. On the contrary, he drew upon him- 
ſelf a ſtill more thundering letter, and after that a third, di- 
rected to the two archbiſhops, wherein, to mortify Canter- 
bury, York is named firſt, Chicheley fearing the pope's 
threats, got ſome biſhops to write in his behalf, but nothing 
was capable of pacifying him. At length, he ſent him a 
letter himſelf, telling him, he heard by common report, 
that his holineſs had proceeded to a ſentence againſt him, 
which had never happened to any archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ſince the days of St. Auguſtine. That however, he was not 
certain of the thing, becauſe he was commanded by the king 
to bring all the inſtruments received from Rome, with the 
ſeals whole, and lodged them in the paper-ofhce till the par- 
liament fat. 

Mean while, Martin V. reſolving to puſh this affair, wrote 
to the king and parliament in a more haughty ſtrain than had 
ever been uſed by any pope. He admoniſhes, or rather com- 
mands them to repeal the ſtatute of Premunire, otherwiſe he 
aſſures them they cannot be ſaved. J 

At laſt, the archbiſhop, ſeeing the pope thus obſtinate, and 
not daring any longer to diſobey him, went with ſeveral other 
biſhops to the houſe of commons, where he made a long 
ſpeech, tending to perſuade the houſe to repeal the ſtatute, 
and put them in mind of the danger of an interdict upon the 
whole kingdom. But neither his arguments nor threats were 
capable of inducing the commons to repeal, or even explain 


the act. On the contrary, they addreſſed the king to take . 


the archbiſhop into his protection, and to write to the pope 
in his behalf. | 

Pope Martin's letter, and his extraordinary endeavours for 
repealing the ſtatute of Premunire, afford matter for three 
remarks. The firſt is, this letter is a demonſtration, that 
the main of religion was then made to conſiſt in the pope's 
prerogatives, and the clergy's immunities, Hence it alſo 
appears, how averſe Martin was to conſent to the leaſt dimi- 
mution of his pretended rights, and conſequently to a refor- 


mation in the head and members of the church, demanded. 


with ſo much earneſtneſs at the council of Conſtance where 
he was preſent himſelf. 

The ſecond remark is, that at all times the popes, in their 
conteſts with the ſeveral ſtates of Chriſtendom, have always 


had great advantages. Theſe advantages confiſted, in that, 


by the threats of excommunication and interdict, they puſhed 


matters ſo far, that there was need of great reſolution not to 


be over-awed, and loſe ground either by agreement or other- 
wiſe. But if this reſolution was proof againſt all attempts, 
and the circumſtances of affairs were not favourable to the 


court of Rome, ſhe had the power to ſtop when ſhe pleaſed, 


in expectation of a better opportunity. They who had the 
misfortune to contend with her, always reckoned it a great 
victory not to be vanquiſhed, being ſatisfied if ſhe would but 
ſuffer them to live in peace. | 


The third remark, is a conjecture which I ſhall leave to 


the reader's judgment. Though Henty VI. was then but five 
years old, and his minority ſeemed to countenance the pope's 
deſign, it is certain, however, England had never been in a 
more proſperous condition. The Engliſh were quiet, and 
pleaſed with the government, and the victories of Crevant 
and Verneuil had put their affairs in France upon a very good 
foot. On the other hand, the affairs of Charles VII. were in 
ſuch diſorder, that there was no appearance of their being 
ever reſtored; and therefore Martin V. could not but deem 
it a proper time for him. Beſides, the king's two uncles 
were not diſpoſed to ſuffer the prerogatives royal, and the 
people's rights to be trampled upon, when the affairs were 
in ſo flouriſhing a condition, It is therefore probable, that 
Martin V. who was much more inclined to France than to 

England, 
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ſtatute of Preminure, purſuant to the pope's expreſs orders, 


"= the parliament would have been forced to ſupport their act, 


and puniſh the clergy's preſumption. Then the pope would 


bave had a pretence to put the kingdom under an interdict, 
= hich would have greatly embroiled the affairs of the Engliſh 


in France. But Chicheley's prudence prevented the miſchief 


= | which might have ſprung from Martin's haughty proceed- 
= ings. In ſhort, Martin perceiving, he was ſupported neither 
- by the king's council, nor the clergy, nor the people, drop- 


ed the affair, not thinking proper te expoſe his authority 


: 8 any farther. This conjeRure is built upon Martin's continual 


partiality to France, whether out of inclination, or becauſe, 


indeed, it was not for the intereſt of the court of Rome, that 
W France ſhould be ſubject ro England. 


Before I leave the Preminure, it will not be improper to 
obſerve, that this ſtatute had two principal clauſes. The firſt 
containing the ſtatute of Proviſors in the reign of Edward I. 


| prohibits the procuring of benefices from the court of Rome by 


way of proviſion, contrary to the rights of the crown or the 
patrons. The ſecond forbids to carry to the court of Rome, or 


W elſewhere, cauſes belonging to the king's courts. The clergy 


complained that by theſe words, or elſewhere, the king's judges 
pretended to deprive the ecclefiaſtical courts of numberleſs 
cauſes, which before they had the cognizance of. They main- 


: | rained, that theſe words, or elſewhere, inſerted in the act, 
had no relation to the eccleſiaſtical courts, but only to the ſe- 
veral places where the pope might reſide. That nevertheleſs 


the judges underſtood them in the firſt ſenſe, and if there was 


in a proceſs the leaſt point belonging to the royal juriſdiction, 
took occaſion, from theſe two words, to remove it from the 
eccleſiaſtical court, as well as from the court of Rome. In 
1439, the convocation complained to the king of the ex- 
planation of theſe terms by the lay judges, pretending it was 


contrary to the intent of the law, for ſevera} reaſons alledged 


in their addreſs. For that time, the clergy had no anſwer, 


or, if they had, it was not to their mind. But in the reign 


: ; | of Edward IV. they obtained the King's charter, prohibiting 


his judges to meddle with criminal matters where the clergy 
were concerned. I do not know whether Edward granted 
this charter out of policy, to gain the clergy's protection, 
or was convinced that the words, or elſewhere, were explained 


W contrary to the parliament's intention. 


Beſides the conteſts occaſioned by the ſtatute of Premu- 
nire between England and the court of Rome, there were alſo 


| others which I ſhall but juſt mention. In 1400, in the reign 
of Henry IV. the parliament paſſed an act, forbidding all 


perſons that ſhould have proviſion of any benefice, to pay into 
the apoſtolic chamber more than was paid in old time. The 
penalty for offenders was, that they ſhould forfeit to the king 
the ſame ſum they paid the pope. The occaſion of this 


| ſtatute was a grievance introduced ſome time before by the 
court of Rome, which was, that no perſon ſhould have pro- 


viſion of any benefice that was void, till he had compounded 


XX with the apoſtolic chamber, as well for the firſt-fruits, as for 


other leſſer ſervices in that court, and paid beforehand the ſum 


agreed upon. 


(ol Rt 


But the greateſt diſpute between England and the popes, 


was concerning the collation of the biſhoprics. Though the 
= popes, when the Anglo-Saxons were converted, had ſent 
ltalian or other foreign biſhops into England, it is certain 


that towards the latter end of the Saxon monarchy, the 


| biſhops were choſen by the chapters. The ſame privilege 


was continued to them after the Norman conqueſt, and con- 


N firmed by king John's charter. Mean while, the popes hav- 


ing gradually extended their authority, aſſumed the power of 
beſtowing archbiſhoprics and biſhoprics, by way of pro- 
viſion, ſometimes on one, ſometimes on another pretence. 


i I This is what I have had frequent occaſion to remark. They 


would have at once eſtabliſhed this rule, that the diſpoſal of 
all the biſhoprics belonged to them by divine right ; but 
meeting with obſtacles, bethought themſelves of another ex- 
pedient, and that was, to get poſſeſſion by degrees, in order 


3 afterwards to plead preſcription. Thus being content at firſt 


with maintaining, that on certain occafions they had a power 
to fill the vacant ſees, they afterwards framed theſe occaſions 


- whenevec they pleaſed. In ſhort, they multiplied them ſo 


| Very faſt, that hardly was there a vacant biſhopric but whot 


they filled by way of proviſion. Time and favourable junctures 
confirming them in this prerogative, there was no poſſibility 


do wreſt it from them, Thus the privilege of the chapter 
as entirely deſtroyed, | 
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4 England, made then all that ſtir, only to excite troubles in 
= England, which would be of ſervice to king Charles, and give 
him time to breathe. If the archbiſhop had punctually 
= obcyed him, and the clergy every where preached againſt the 


73 
Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying in 14t3, the 


monks of St. Auguſtine choſe Henry Chicheley, biſhop of 


St. David's. But pope John XXIII. annulled the election, 
declaring, that for this turn, he had reſolved to diſpoſe of 
the archbiſhopric by way of proviſion. However to avoid 
diſputes, he made choice of the ſame Chicheley; preſerving 
thereby his pretended right, without detriment to the perſon 
elected. 

But Martin V. dealt not ſo gently with England. He was 
no ſooner ſeated in the papal chair, than he boldly difpoſed 
of all the vacant fees, without any regard to the privilege of 
the chapters. In two years only he filled, by way of pro- 
viſion, thirteen biſhoprics in the province of Canterbury. It 
was not only with reſpect to the tees, that England had cauſe 
to complain of the pope ; he diſpoſed likewiſe of all the other 
benefices of the kingdom, without troubling himſelf about 
the right of the patrons, or the inſtructions of the people. The 
beſt preferments were generally conferred upon foreigners, 
who underſtood not a word of Engliſh, or refided not in 
England, and ſometimes even upon children. For inſtance 
he made Proſper Colona, his nephew, who was but fourteen 
years old, archdeacon of Canterbury, Henry V. a high- 
ſpirited prince ſent embaſſadors to Rome, to complain both 
of theſe, and other grievances. But Martin V. delayed his 
anſwer ſo long, that the embatladors told him, the king their 


maſter, purely out of reſpe& to the holy ſee, had proceeded 
by way of reſpect to which he was not obliged ; but for the 
future he would uſe his prerogative: that accordingly they 


had inſtructions t&make a ſolemn proteſtation before himſelf 
and the conclave, if his holineſs would not give them imme- 
diate ſatisfaction, I know not what anſwer the pope re- 
turned ; but not long after, Martin having tranſlated the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln to the ſee of York, by way of proviſion, the 


chapter refuſed to admit him, and the pope was forced to re- 


voke his bull. 


In 1438, the univerfity of Oxford complained, that church- 
preferments were beitowed without any regard to learning or 
merit: - that the colleges were thereby become empty, 
becauſe there was no need of ſtudy or learning, to be qua- 
lified for a benefice. Whereupon the convocation, to whom 
this complaint was addrefled, paſſed a canon. That none 
but graduates in the univerſities ſhould be capable of bene- 
fices. But this was a weak fence againſt the papal power. 

Mean while, though the court of Rome made the apo- 
ſtolic authority ſound very high, the popes now and then 
met with mortifications. For example, in the reign of 
Henry IV. the parliament ordered, that the peter-pence 
ſhould be depoſited in the king's hand till the ſchiſm was 
cloſed. | 


In the reign of Henry V. the alien priories were ſuppreſſed 
without aſking the pope's conſent. | | 

Under Henry VI. pope Nicholas V. demanding an extra- 
ordinary ſubſidy of the clergy of England, for the occaſion 
of the holy ſee, the king forbad the clergy to grant it. 

The like demand, made ſome years after by Vicentini, a 
nuntio, was ſharply denied by the clergy. The papal power, 
formerly ſo dreadful to the whole church, and particularly to 
England, began to be leſs feared. The ſchiſms did the pope 
irreparable damages. ; | | 

During the whole XVth century, it does not appear that 
any national councils were held in England, but only convo- 


' cations of the clergy, in the two eccleſiaſtical provinces of 


Canterbury and York. The condemnation of the Lollards 
was almoſt the ſole buſineſs of theſe convocations. As for 
national ſynods, they were become uſeleſs, fince the popes 
had engrofled the cognizance of all ecclefiaſtical affairs. Be- 
ſides, the leaſt appeal to the pope was ſufficient to annul all 
the canons of a council. On the other hand, the popes had 
ſo managed, that no national ſynods could be held without 
their licence. Now, as in theſe ſynods there was but too 
frequent occaſion to enquire into the extent of the papal au- 
thority, they were grown ſo odious to the court of Rome, 
that the uſe of them was inſenſibly laid aſide. At this day, 
in the ſtates which have not yet received the reformation, na- 
tional councils are no more talked of, or at leaſt, ſo very 
rarely, that it is plain the popes allow them with reluctance 
and very great difficulties. Of this we have in France a late 
remarkable inſtance in the tranſactions concerning the famous 
conſtitution Unigenitus of Clement XI. King Lewis XIV. 
though powerful and formidable, could never obtain the pope's 
leave to call a national council, except on ſuch terms as 
rendered things impracticable, though that monarch's ſole 
aim was to cauſe the conſtitution to be approved. 

The article of the eminent men, who flouriſhed in the 
church of England during this century, will not long detain 


us. 
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us. Indeed, there were cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, and 
other clergymen, very famous, but it was neither for their 
piety nor learning. Their poſts at court, their embaſſies, 
intrigues, of the cabinet, and ſhare in the revolutions in the 
court and kingdom, were the only things by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed. Henry Chicheley, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was one of the beſt. For which reaſon he obtained not the 
honour of the cardinalate, laviſhly beſtowed upon Henry 
Beaufort, biſhop, of Wincheſter, upon Kemp, Baurchier, 
Morton, who were leſs worthy of it than he, if true merit 
had been regarded. But Chicheley wanted one indiſpenſable 
quality of a cardinal, namely, to be entirely devoted to the 
holy ſee . ot 


2 In 1439, he ordained, That vicarages ſhould not be endowed with a leſs 
ſum than twelve marks a year, Spelman Conc. tom. II. p. 686. 
d As there was a ſcarcity of perſons eminent in other parts of learning in this 
rude and illiterate century, ſo was there likewiſe of hiſtorians. The moſt noted 
ere: 
? Sir John Froiſſart, who wrote a general hiſtory of the affairs of France, 
pain, &c. but chiefly of England. He was a Frenchman born, but was 
brought up in his youth in the court of Edward III. and familiarly conver- 
ſaut in that of Richard II. He wrote in his own' tongue, which was then 
the court language of England. In the Engliſh edition, publiſhed by fir 
John Bourchier, at the command of Henry VIII. the miſtakes that had 
crept into the French copies are corrected. His occount of matters ſeems to 
be plain and honeſt ; and perhaps no one gives a better of the affairs of Edward 
III. and Richard II. Rapin has made good uſe of him. 
Enguerrand de Monſtrelet, and Philip de Commines, may not improperly 
called Froiſſart's continuators. They gave a faithful and complete account 
of the affairs of England, as far as they are intermixed with, or have any re- 


If there were any learned men beſides, they were ſo with 
reſpect to the time they lived in, when true learning. was not 
much in vogue. And therefore it would be very needleſs to 
ſpeak of each in particular, fince their fame hardly out-liveq 
them. Some were noted for their great animoſity againſt the 
Lollards, and amongſt the reſt, Arundel, archbiſhop of Can. 
terbury, That prelate in his funeral ſermon for Ann of 
Luxemburgh, Richard the Second's queen, highly commends 
her for ſpending her time in reading the holy ſcriptures in 
the vulgar tongue: And yet, ſome years after, in the reign 
of Henry IV. he condemned in convocation the tranſlations of 
the bible, as very pernicious b. | 


account of Normandy, from the time it came firſt into the hands of Rollo 
and his Danes, down to the ſixth year of Henry V. wherein the readers will 
find many occurrences not elſewhere to be met with. Both theſe works were 
3 archbiſliop Parker, in 1574, and reprinted at Francfort in 
1603. : % 2 

John Harding comes next, a northern Engliſhman, and an inveterate enemy 
to the Scots. He collected whatever might tend to the proof of the ancient 


. vaſſalage of Scotland to the crown of England ; and hearing of an old re. 


cord in that kingdom which put the matter paſt diſpute, he went in diſguiſe, 
with much ado brought it away, and ſhewed it to Henry V. Henry VL and 
Edward IV. To the laſt of theſe he dedicated his two books of Chronicles in 
Engliſh rhime. Printed at London, 1543. 1 

William Caxton was a menial fervant for thirty years together to Mar. 
garet ducheſs of Burgundy (ſiſter to Henry IV.) in Flanders. Finding, ag 
he ſays, after his return to England, an imperfect hiſtory, he continued it 
in Engliſh, under the Lattin title uf Fructus Temporum, It begins with the 


firſt inhabitant of this iſland, and ends (the laſt year of Edward IV.) 1483. 
lation to, thoſe of France, Burgundy, &c. Folio, printed 16815. ade | 

Thomas Walſingham, a Benedictine Monk of St. Alban'ss His Hiſtoria John Roſe, or Rows travelled over the greateſt part of England, and 
Brevis, [or ſhort=hiſtory] begins at the concluſion of Henry IIId's reign, having made large collections out of the libraries where he came, he wrote ü 
where Matthew Paris ended his. The account he gives is well enough; and the hiſtory of our kings, which was publiſhed in 1716, by T. Hearne, fron ü { 
we are indebted to him for many things not taken notice of by any other a MS, in the Cottonian Library, He died 1491. 2 | I | 
writer of thoſe times. His Y padigma Neuſtriæ (as he calls it) gives an jp | | of Cab 
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The Reign of HENRY VIII. containing the Space of Thirty-ſeven Years and nine Months, 
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6 150 ] ENR VIII. ſon and ſucceſſor of Henry VII. and readily. He was perfectly {killed in muſic, as two en- 

i Re 7 came to the crown at the age of eighteen tire maſles compoſed by himſelf, and often ſung in his chapel, 

. years, Wanting a few months“. The lord Herbert, his hiſ- do abundantly witneſs. He was exerciſed in the moſt ab- 


= 


torian ſays, the king his father deſigned him ar firſt for the ſtruſe points of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, which alone was 
archbiſhopric of Canterbury, becauſe having an elder ſon, in vogue in thoſe days. But he applied himfelf chiefly to 
there was no likelihood that Henry would aſcend the throne. the ſtudy of divinity, as it was then taught in the univerſities, 
And therefore, continues he, care was taken to inſtruct him all ſtuffed with uſeleſs queſtions. Thomas Aquinas's ſummary 
in all the parts of learning neceſſary for a prince that was one was his favourite book. SE 
day to be'a churchman. He would have ſpoken more juſtly, This knowledge, which was confidered as a great accom- 
if he had only ſaid, that Henry VII. had ſuch a deſign when pliſhment, even in ordinary perſons, had upon the young 
he firſt put him upon his ſtudies. But as the young prince prince an effect which is not unuſual. It gave him a good 
was become his heir apparent at the age of eleven years, it opinion of himſelf, which had but too much influence upon 
could not be with the fame view, that he cauſed him to pur- all the actions of his life. The exceſſive commendations 
ſue the ſtudy of ſuch parts of learning as were proper for a beſtowed upon him by all, helped to confirm him in this 
clergyman. It is more likely therefore, that the king his fa- conceit. When he was yet unexperienced in the affairs of the 
ther kept him to his ſtudies, for fear his active and fiery ſtate, he fancied himſelf very able; and this preſumption was 
ſpirit ſhould carry him to more dangerous employments d. He the cauſe of his being often the dupe of thoſe princes with 
was only ſon of queen Elizabeth, heireſs of the houſe of York. whom he was concerned, as will more . amply appear in the 
_ Conſequently, he might have given the king his father ſome courſe of his reign. | 
trouble, had he thought of afferting his right as heir to his But in remarking that this prince had a great deal of ſelt- 
mother, However Henry having taken a reliſh for learn- conceit. I don't pretend to rob him of, or any ways leflen, 
ing ia his younger years, preſerved it ever after. He al- the noble qualities he had from nature or education. ln 
ways delighted in peruſing good books, and converſing with his youth he was very handſome, and expert in all bodily 
the learned, cven when the multitude of his affairs ſeemed exerciſes, as much as, or more than, any prince of his 
to divert him from ſuch kinds of employment. By that time. Accordingly, he was paſſionately fond of all thoſe 
means he made great advances in the ſciences very uncommon diverſions, which gave him an opportunity to ſhew his ac- 
to great princes. Francis I. his cotemporary, ſtiled by the tivity. He was courageous without oftentation, of a free 
French hiſtorians, the father of the muſes, was in learning and open temper, an enemy to fraud and infincerity, ſcorn- 
much his inferior. He ſpoke French and Latin very well ing to uſe indirect means to compaſs his ends. His liberality 
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He was born June 28, 1491, and came to the crown April 22, 1509. make him archbiſhop of Canterbury, for he had made ſmall progreſs when h 
» Burnet ſays, his father had given orders, that both his elder brother and brother died. X 99 
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erhaps was as much too great as the king his father's ava- 
rice. Henry VII. ſeemed to have been ſolicitous to accumu- 
late riches, only to afford his ſon the pleaſure to ſquander 
them away without any diſcretion. 

As Henry VIII. when he mounted the throne, was little 
experienced in the affairs of the government, he made uſe 
at firſt of the king his father's miniſters and councellors. 
The principal were, William Warham, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, and lord chancellor of England (ot whom honour- 
able mention is made by Eraſmus © ſomewhere in his 


writings), Richard Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and 


lord privy ſeal, who had been employed in the late reign, 


in the niceſt affairs: Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, lord 


treaſurer of England, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, ſlain at 
Boſworth-field, fighting for Richard III. George Talbot, 
earl of Shrewſbury, lord ſteward of the king's houſhold; 
Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law; fir Edward Poy nings, 
knight of the garter, comptroller, whoſe name is ſtill famous 
for a ſtatute enacted in Ireland in the former reign, whilſt 
he had the government of that iſland: fir Charles Somerſer, 
lord Herbert of Gower, Chepſtow, and Ragland, lord cham- 
berlain . 8 | 
Henry VIIth's funeral was celebrated with great magnifi- 
cence a few days after his death, His body was interred 
at Weſtminſter, in the chapel built by himſelf, and for the 
adorning whereof he had ſpared no coſt. This chapel paſſed 
then for one of the ſtatelieſt in Chriſtendom. Henry VII. 
covetous, as he was, laid out fourteen thouſand, ſome ſay, 
twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, a very confiderable ſum in 
thoſe days, when money was much ſcarcer in Europe than at 
preſent ©. | : : 
While the obſequies were preparing, the new king private- 
ly retired from his palace of Richmond to the Tower of Lon- 
don, under colour of withdrawing on account of the king his 
father's death. But it was rather to ſettle with his miniſters 
ſome affairs which would not admit of delay. Whilſt he 
was thought in his retirement to be employed in devotion, 


he ordered Henry lord Stafford, brother of the duke of Buck- 


ingham, to be apprehended, probably upon ſome ground- 
leſs ſuſpicion, which ſoon vaniſhed, ſince, ſhortly after, he was 
created earl of Wiltſhire. 

The ſee of Durham, vacant by the tranſlation of Chriſto- 
pher Bambridge, to the archbiſhopric of York, was confer- 
red on Thomas Ruthal, doctor of law, and one of the privy 
canis, | 

A few days after, the king confirmed his father's general 
pardon granted before his death®. But all offenders had not 
the benefit thereof. 
wherein the king ſaid, that being informed his good ſubjects 
had been oppreſſed under the ſpecious pretence of preſerving 


the prerogatives of the crown, he gave them leave to bring 


their complaints, and promiſed them ſatisfaction. The de- 
ſign of the proclamation was not to reſtore to his ſubjects the 
ſums unjuſtly extorted by the late king, but only to encou- 
rage them to exhibit their complaints againſt Empſon and 
Dudley, the inſtruments made uſe of by Henry VII. and to 
give them ſome. ſort of ſatisfaction, by puniſhing theſe two 
miniſters. | | . 

When the proclamation was publiſhed, numberleſs peti- 
tions were preſented againſt them. This was what the 
court wanted, not only becauſe theſe men were odious to 
the whole nation, but moreover to ſhew the people the 
new king intended to rule in a very different manner from 
the king his father. Upon all theſe petitions, Empſon 
and Dudley, were called before the council, where they 


were briefly told the principal articles alledged againſt them. 


Empſon anſwered for both, That the accuſation was of a 


very new and ſtrange nature: that uſually men were pro- 


ſecuted for acting againſt the laws, or diſobeying their ſo- 


© Eraſmus, of Rotterdam, came over into England, in 1497, and ſtudied 
ſome time in Oxford and Cambridge. His inſtructions mightily promoted the 
ne learning, and particularly the knowledge of the Greek tongue. 

4 He bore that title upon marrying a daughter of William Herbet, earl of 
Huntingdon, He was natural ſon to Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, 
killed at Henham. To theſe councellors the lord Herbert adds, fir Thomas 
Lovel, maſter of the wards, and conſtable of the Tower, fir Henry Wyat, fir 
Henry Marney, afterwards (1532) lord Marney, fir Thomas Darcy, after- 
wards (1511) lord Darcy, Theſe he ſays were ſelected out of thoſe bis fa- 
ther moſt truſted, by the counteſs of Richmond his grandmother, and farther 
obſerves, that this council was of ſcholars chiefly and of ſoldiers, without 10 
much as one lawyer, which he wonders at, p. 2. 

© His tomb, perfected by his executors 1519, coſt a thouſand pounds, 
1 as money went then, might be thought a ſumptuous monument. 

erbert, p. 2. 

And . Julius ſent him the form of the oath he was to take to the holy 
ſce, of which the curious reader may ſee a copy in Rymers Fœd. tom. XII. 
p. 2 56,—About this time, the king confirmed to John, earl of Oxford, the 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle of Colcheſter, granted to his anceſtor Alberic de Vere, 

Number 59. 


A proclamation quickly appeared, 


tant affair to take into confideration, 
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vereign; but for their part, they were accuſed by the peo- 
ple of executing the laws, of which they themſelves were 
the authors: that on the other hand, the king called them 
to an account for obeying his father's expreſs orders, a 
crime unheard-of, the puniſhment whereof would be apt to 
throw all his ſubjects into rebellion : that if they muſt be 
puniſhed for ſuch offences, he defired it might not be di- 
vulged to foreign nations, left they ſhould infer, that the 
final diffolution of the Engliſh government was approach- 
ing.” To this it was briefly replied, © That he had ſpoke 
with great freedom ; but his eloquence was fruitleſs and un- 
ſeaſonable : that they were not accuſed of executing the laws, 
or of obeying the king, but of ſtretching the laws beyond 
their due bounds, and exceeding the ſovereign's commiſſion, 


which accuſations they had reaſon to fear were too well 


proved.” Then they were both committed to the Tower h. 
The king was reſolved to make them an example, in order 
to content the people, who were extremely incenſed againſt 
them. Thus their condemnation was reſolved on before their 
appearance, though it was not yet known on what to ground 


their proceſs. In any other country, an act of ſovereignty to 


ſend theſe two men to the gallows, would have been ſeen 
with joy, But it is not the ſame in England, where the 
greateſt criminals have privileges, of which they cannot be 
debarred, without giving the people occaſion to think, the 
court is forming deſigns againſt liberty. It was neceſſary 
therefore to ſearch for ſome expreſs law to condemn them. 


But upon examining the accuſation, already brought 2gainſt - 


them, great difficulties occurred. It appeared that though 
they were accuſed of numberleſs offences, nothing could be 
proved but their mercileſs execution of the laws. But not- 
withſtanding they had ſtretched theſe ſame laws as far as the 
words would bear, it could not be charged to them as a 
crime, fince they had the king's warrant, in whom the ex- 
ecution of the laws is lodged. It is true, Henry VII. con- 
trary to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, had acted according 
to the utmoſt rigour of the ſtatutes. But he might do it, 
and if the former kings had done otherwiſe, it was more out 
of condeſcenſion than juſtice. Theſe two miniſters, therefore, 
could not be tried for obeying him. 
them for executing their maſter's orders, was publicly to 
diſhonour that prince's memory, and renew the remem- 
brance of his ſeverities upon his ſubjects. It was reſolved 
therefore to put them to death upon a falſe accuſation, 
of intending to withdraw their allegiance from the king 
ſince his acceſhon to the throne. It is evident, the accuſation 


was entirely groundleſs. For how could two perſons, ſo 


odious to the whole nation, and deprived of all credit by the 
death of Henry VII. think of ſuch a deſign, and fill leſs 
put it in execution“?! Mean while, it was not ſcrupled to 
take away their lives for a forged crime, becauſe they were 


believed worthy of death, though not condemned by the 


letter of the law. Upon this frivolous accuſation, they were 
brought before their proper judges, and found guilty, whe- 
ther falſe witneſſes were ſuborned againſt them, or by a 
mental reſervation, hitherto unknown in England in judg- 
ments of this nature. Dudley was tried at London the 16th 
of July, but Empſon was not condemned till the 14th of 
October at Northampton. Henry, either out of ſcruple, 
or ſome other motive, ſuſpended their execution till the next 
ear *, 
F Whilſt means were contriving to diſpatch theſe two mi- 
niſters, the king and the council had a much more impor- 


We have ſeen, in the 
former reign, prince Arthur's marriage with Catherine of 
Arragon : that prince's death without iſſue; the reaſons in- 
ducing king Henry VII. to defire, that prince Henry, be- 
come his heir apparent, ſhould marry his brother's wi— 
dow; the conſent of Ferdinand and Iſabella, father and 


by the empreſs Maud; and appointed fir Edward Howard, ftandard-bearer, 
with a ſalary of forty pounds a year; and fir Thomas Boleyn, warden of the 
exchange at Calais, with a falary of thirty pounds fix ſhillings and eight- 
pence. Ibid. p. 251, 258. 

s Out of which were excepted all perſons guilty of murder, felony, and 
treaſon. In the ſame pardon, all vagabonds and ſturdy beggars were order- 
ed to depart out of London, and repair to the ſeveral places where they were 
born. Stow, p. 486. 

b Their promoters and inſtruments were alſo apprehended, and put in the 
pillory. Hall, fol, 1. Stow, p. 487. ; 

i They were accuſed, as appears in the indictments upon record, of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt the king and ſtate, of ſuramoning, during the late king's ſick- 
neſs, certain of their friends to be at arms at an hour's warning; and upon 
the king's death to haſten to London, from whence it was inferred by the jury, 
that they intended either to ſeize the king's perſon, or to deſtroy him. Her- 
bert, p. 4. 

k 5 Henry the VIIth's executors made reſtitution, this year, of great 
ſums of money extorted from many perſons by thoſe two oppreſſors. Hall, 
fol. 7. 


U She 


Befides, to condemn 
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mother of the princeſs; and pope Julius's diſpenſation for the 
marriage. The true reaſon why Henry VII. propoſed this 
match was his unwillingneſs to reſtore the hundred thou- 
ſand crowns received in part of Catherine's dower. He 
was allo afraid of lofing the other half, which remained to 
be paid. In ſhort, he foreſaw, that after the receipt of the 
whole, the princeſs his daughter in-law would indiſpenſably 
enjoy her ſettlements of the third part of the revenues of the 
principality of Wales, and the county of Cornwall. How- 
ever, as it was not decent to urge ſuch a motive to the pope, 
to obtain a diſpenſation for ſo ſtrange a marriage, which could 
not but be deemed ſcandalous, it was pretended. to be ne- 
ceſlary to preſerve the peace between Henry VII. and the 
king and queen of Spain. That was the motive alledged to 
the pope, which he readily conſidered as ſufficient, though 
there was but too much reaſon to queſtion whether it was the 
true one. 

In conſequence of the pope's diſpenſation, Henry and 
Catherine were ſolemnly affianced. Nevertheleſs, whether 


Henry VII. intended only to deceive Ferdinand, and get the 


remaining hundred thouſand crowns, or was moved by the 
remonſtrances of Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, con- 
cerning the marriage, he ſo ordered it, that the prince, his 
ſon, on the very day he was fourteen years of age, made 
in the preſence of certain witneſſes, a proteſtation in form 
againſt the conſent he had given. But the proteſtation 
was kept ſo ſecret, that it came not to the knowledge of 
the public till it was neceſſary, many years after, to divulge 


it, Upon the news of Henry VIIth's death, Ferdinand 


ſent to the earl of Fuenſalida, his embaſſador in England, a 
very ample power to renew the treaty of alliance made with 
the deceaſed King, orcering him withal, to demand the con- 
firmation and execution of that which was concluded for 
Catherine's ſecond marriage with prince Henry, now become 
king of England. 

The Spaniſh embaſſador having preſented a memorial 
upon this occaſion, it was deliberated in council whether 
the king ſhould conſummate the marriage with Catherine. 
The affair was debated with great attention. Againſt the 
marriage it was alledged, that for a man to marry his bro- 
ther's widow was a thing unbeard of among chriftiars : 
that ſuch a marriage was contrary to the law of God, and 
therefore it was a queſtion, whether the pope had power 
to diſpenſe with it. This was the archbiſhop of Canterbury's 
opinion, who could not forbear confidering the marriage as 
really inceftuous. But Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
wa: of ano.her mind. He ftrenuouſly inſiſted upon the pope's 
ditpenſation, and the unlimited power of Chriſt's vicar. He 
afhrmed, © That the pope's granting a diſpenſation, was a 
certain proof that he had the power, and was ſufficient 
to fatisfy the king's conſcience: that no perſon upon earth 
could limit, or fo much as inquire into the papal authority; 
and though ſuch a power ſhould be aſcribed to a general 
council, at leaſt the council of England could not pretend to 
it.“ To theſe arguments concerning conſcience, t e b ſhop 
added others drawn from reaſons of ſtate, and the king's par— 
ticular intereſt, He ſaid, ** That probably, the king would 
have, during the courſe of his reign, many diſputes with 
France, England's old enemy, and whether he would attack 
or only defend, the alliance with Spain was abſolutely neceſ— 
ſary : that in ſending back the princeſs Catherine after havin 
aftianced her, be would affront king Ferdinand, which he 
would certainly revenge by leaguing with France, and ſuch a 
league could not but endanger England, or at leaſt be ex- 
tremely expenſive to the nation: that moreover, it the king 
refuſed to conſummate his marriage with Catherine, he muſt 
reſolve either to reſtore her dower, or ſuffer her to enjoy her 
ſettlement: but by marrying her, he would ſave the hundred 
thouſand crowns received by the King his father, gain another 
hundred thouſand, which the king of Arragon was to pay, 
and avoid the great charge of marrying another princeſs, and 
conduct.ng her into England. In fine, he enlarged upon 
the {weet and virtuous temper of the princeſs of Wales, ca- 
pable of meking a hutband perfectly happy.” Adding, 


She was buried at Weſtminſter, Stow, p. 487. 

= Thomas Wolſey was born at Ipſwich, in March 1471. He was ſent 
ſo caily to Oxtord, that he was batchelor of arts at fourteen years of age, 
and from thence called the boy bachelor. Soon after he was elected fellow 
of Magdalen college, and when maſter of arts, had the-care of the ſchool 
adjoining to that college committed to him. Being charged with the edu- 
cation of the marquis of Dorlet's three ſons, his lordſhip preſeuted him to 
tue rectory of Lymingion, in Hampthire, October the 1oth, 1500, He 
had not long reſided at his living, before fir Amias Pawlet, a juſtice of peace, 
put him in the ſtocks for being drunk (as is taid,) and raiſing diſturbances 
at a fair in the neighbourhood, By the recommendation of fir John Nafant 
he was made one of the king's chaplains. In ! 506, he was inſtituted to the 
rectory of Bedgrave, in the dioceſe of Norwich; having then, beſides the 


© there was no room to doubt, that the princeſs was ſtill a 


virgin, ſince ſhe herſelf affirmed it, offering even to be tricd 


by matrons, to ſhew ſhe ſpoke the truth.” 

All theſe arguments, except the firſt, concerning the 
diſpenſation, were very ſtrong. As to gt it was ſo 
dangerous for a churchman to diſpute the /pope's authority, 
eſpecially ſuch a pope as Julius II. who was ſtill in his 
vigour, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury durſt not per. 
fiſt openly in his opinion. So, the king cloſing with the 
biſhop of Wincheſter's and almoſt the whole council's ſen— 
timents, it was reſolved he ſhould conſummate his mar. 
riage. But firſt he required of the princeſs that ſhe ſhould 
renounce by a ſolemn act her dower of two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, and conſent that the ſum ſhould belong to 
the king her ſpouſe, to be claimed again neither by her- 
ſelf nor heirs, nor by king -Ferdinand, her father, nor 
queen Joan, her ſiſter, nor any perſon living, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever. Two days after, the earl of Fuenſa- 
lida made the like renunciation in the name of king Ferdi- 
nand and queen Joan. Catherine's letters patent, where— 
in ſhe ſtyles herſelf only princeſs of Wales, bearing date 
June the 7th, it is evident, the King married her not on the 
third of that month, as hiſtorians affirm, nor ſooner than 
the day theſe letters were figned. The coronation was ſo— 
lemnized on the 24th of the ſame month, and five days after 


died Margaret counteſs of Richmond and Derby, the king's 
. grandmother !. | 


In the beginning of his reign, Henry willingly left to his 
council and miniſters the care and management of his 
affairs. As he was in peace with all his neighbours, what 
paſſed in the kingdom could not keep him much employed, 
He thought only of ſuch pleaſures and diverſions, as were 
more ſuitable to his years, than application to buſineſs. But 
as he was naturally liberal, his entertainments at court 
were very expenſive. The antient biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Henry VIIth's old miniſter, could not help murmuring to 
ſee the money laviſhed away without any neceſſity, which his 
deceaſed maſter had amaſſed with ſo much care, pains, and 
injuſtice, in which he had himſelf been employed. He threw 
all the blame upon the earl of Surrey, lord treaſurer, who 
was his rival in favour under the Jate king, and continued to 
be fo ſtill under the preſent, by gaining the affection of his 
new maſter by a blind compliance to his will. During Heory 


VIIth's life he was more cloſe, and harder to part with 


money than the king himſelf, How expreſs ſoever the or- 
ders were for payments, healways found difficulties, and by 
that means made his court admirable to his maſter. Being 
continued in his poſt in the preſent reign, he became quite 
another man. He not only paid, without examination, what- 
ever was ordered, but alſo put the king upon ſpending 
extravagantly. This gained him the favour of the young 
prince, who was naturally addicted to prodigality. The bi- 
thop of Wincheſter openly blamed this conduct, as highly 
prejudicial to the King's intereſt. But he was little regarded 
in a court where every one was ſtriving to make an ad- 
vantage of the ſovereigu's liberal temper. Mean while, his 
diſcourſes exaſperated more and more the earl of Surrey and 
the young courtiers againit him, who never ceaſed to do him 
111 offices with the king. Thus the biſhop, who was in ſo 
great credit in the late reign, gradually loſt it in this. His 
diſgrace, which fat heavy upon his mind, threw him upon 
deviſing means to ſupplant his rival, by introducing at court 
Thomas Wolſey, whole qualifications he was no ftravger to. 
Wolſey was a clergyman, already eminent for his merit, 
though he was but a butcher's ſon of Ipſwich, The biſhop 
of Wincheſter eaſily foreſaw, the king would ſoon be in want 
of perſons about him, fit and able to eaſe him; and as he 
knew Wollcy's gentus, did not queſtion that when he was at 
court, he would render himſelf neceflary to the king. To 
that end, he procured him the place of almoner. We ſhall 
ſee preſently that the biſhop was not miſtaken in his judg- 
ment, or rather that his foreſight was far ſhort of Wolſey's 
fortune n. | 

About the middle of the year, the treaties concluded be- 


Rectory of Lymington, the vicarage of Lyde, in Kent, Rymer's Feed, tom. 
xiii. p. 217. Whilſt he was king's chaplain, he infinuated himſelf into the 
favour of Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and of tir Thomas Lovel, who te- 
commended him to the king as a fit perſon to be employed in negotiating 
the marriage between Henry VII. and Margaret ducheis of Savoy, He 


was diſpatched to the emperor her father, and returned with ſuch ſpeed that 


the king ſeeing him, ſuppoſed he had not been gone. Having reported his 
embaſiy, he was made dean of Lincoln, February 8, 1 508, and on the 20th 
of the ſame month, prebendaty of Walton Brinbold, in that church. In theſe 
circumſtances he was when he was introduced at court by biſhop Fox, after 
Henry VIIth's death, where he ſoon found means to infinuate himſelf into 
the favour of his ion and ſueceſſor. Burnet's Hiſt, Ref, Fiddes. 
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J acquainted with what paſſed in Italy at the ſame time. 
have thereby much ſhortened their works, but withal ren- 


other courſe. 


vourable opportunity to aſſert them. 


do the church. 


93 tween Henry VII. and the king of Scotland, were confirmed 
or renewed by the biſhop of Murray, who was ſent into 


E | England to congratulate Henry upon his acceſſion to the 


own. 

ws The emperor Maximilian ſent alſo an embaſſy to Henry to 
congratulate him, and confirm the treaties made with Henry 
VII. in the year 1502. 
Chriſtopher Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, being at 
Rome, where he was gone to have his election confirmed, 
received a commiſſion from the new king to act as his embal- 
WE ſ{:dor. We ſhall ſee preſently the reaſon, why the pope 
WE wanted to have an Engliſh embaſſador reſide at his court, and 
WE why the king was defirous to be particularly informed of what 
paſſed at Rome, and in all Italy. 


Theſe were the moſt remarkable occurrences in Eng- 


| land, during the firſt eight months of the reign of Henry 


VIII. They were for the moſt part domeſtic affairs of lit:le 
W importance, except the king's marriage, which was attended 
| But there paſſed abroad 
matters of great moment, which became as it were the 
WE ſource of the troubles wherewith almoſt all Chriſtendom 


"IX ws agitated for above fifty years, and wherein England was 


but too much engaged. For ſome time, the affairs of Eu- 


rope had began to have a new face, and what happened 
tis year in Italy put them upon ſuch a footing, as obliged 


almoſt every ſovereign to be concerned therein. Henry VIII. 
unhappily entangled himſelf in the troubles of that coun- 
„ Which ſeem to have had no relation to him. This 
makes the knowledge of the affairs of Italy ſo abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary, that without it neither the events of this reign can 


be underſtood, nor the king's character fully known. It 


will therefore be proper to enlarge upon this ſubject, which 
concerns not only the hiſtory of England, bur alſo iholc of 
France, Spain, Germany, Switzerland ; the principa! events 
whereof, for a long ſpace of time, flowed properly from the 
affairs of Italy. It is true, moſt of the authors who have 
wrote the hiſtories of the ſtates, ſuppoſed their readers to be 


aey 


dered them very obſcure to thoſe who were not ſo fully in— 
ſtructed as they have ſuppoſed. For my part, I intend an- 
Since the affairs of Italy are the foundirion of 
moſt of the occurrences in Europe, and particularly in Eng— 
land, during almoſt one-half of the fixteenth century, I think 
they ought to be ſpoken of ſomething largely, wh'ch alone 
can clear the particular hiſtories proceeding from thence. But 
to avoid tedious digreffions, it is neceffary to give firſt a di- 
ſtinct idea of the ſtate of Italy, as well as of the character and 
intereſts of the ſeveral princes. 
L have already related, in the foregoing reign, how Lewis 
XII. aſſiſted by the Venetians, conquered the duchy of Milan 
upon Ludovico Sforza, pretending a right to it as grandſon 
to Valentini Viſconti, daughter of John Galeazzo I. duke 
of Milan. I have likewiſe had occafion to ſpeak of the con- 
& queſt of Naples by the united arms of Lewis XII. and Fer- 


dinand, and of the means uſed by Ferdinand to remain ſole 
EZ maſter of that kingdom. 


| It will ſuffice therefore to add here, 
that though Lewis XII. loſt his portion of that conqueſt, he 
deſiſted not from his pretenfions, but was waiting for a fa- 


I muſt. now briefly 


ſpeak of the other ſtates of Italy, and firſt of the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate. | 


Before the kings of France and Spain had ſet foot in Italy, 
the popes were as ſovereign arbiters of that country. But 


it was not ſo much by their temporal arms as their ſpiritual, 


| of which they make frequent uſe. For ſome centuries paſt 
they had loſt great part of the demeſns formerly belonging 


About the end of the reign of Otho I. the 
eccleftaſtical ſtate confiſted of the city of Rome and its ter- 


WS witory, with Tuſcany, the marquiſate of Ancona, the duchy 


of Spoleto, Ravenna, all La Romagna, and the whole coun- 
try in general compriſed formerly under the exarchate *, 
Bot afterwards, during the wars of the Guelphs and Gibe- 
Uns, the emperors wreſted from the popes all Tuſcany and 
ſeveral towns in other parts. Some of theſe towns had 
thought fit to withdraw their obedience from the church, and 


| 2 the popes themſelves had been forced to grant others in fee 
do lords who ſerved them, or from whom they expected af- 


i : iſtance, At length, the emperor Rodolphus I. having ſold 
WT liberty to as many cities of Italy as would purchaſe it, there 
were feveral formerly belonging to the church that embraced 


So was this diſtrict formerly called, becauſe it was governed by the em- 


peror of Conſtantinople's general in the weſt, named his exarch, who refided 
2t Ravenna, 


alil s! . . - 
cliarius and Narſes had diiven the burbatians out of Italy ; the lait was 
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The firſt exarch was under Juſtin the Young, in 367, after 


77. 
AA 
| i 
the opportunity to ſhake off at the ſame time both the em 
peror's and the pope's yoke . Hence there were quickly in 
Italy almoſt as many ſovereignties as cities. The ſtrongeſt 
ſubqued the weakeſt, and fell at laſt themſelves under the 
Jominion, or rather the tyranny of ſome of their own citizens, 
who found means to ſeize the whole power. In this man- 
ner were formed ih Italy ſeveral petty ſtates, out of the ruins 
of what the ancient kings of Italy, the emperors, and the 
popes had formerly poſſeſſed. | 

In the pontificaie of Alexander VI. the eccleſiaſtical ſtate 
was reduced within narrower bounds than before, though the 
popes had preſerved the ſovereignty of ſeveral cities, of which 
they were no longer proprietors. Of this number, were 
Ravenna, Bologna, Ferrara. Urbino, Faenzo, Rimini, Pezzaro, 
Imola, Ceſenna, Peruſa. Notwithſtanding all theſe loſſes, they 
were {till very powerful, becaule their ſpiritual arms gave them 
great advantages over their.neighbours. Moreover, beſides the 
revenues of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, they had very conſiderable 
incomes from all Chriſtendom. 
But when Lewis XII. took poſſeſſion of the duchy of Mi— 
lan, and Ferdinand of the kingdom of Naples, the affairs 
of Italy had quite another face. Then the temporal power 
of the popes was nothing in compariſon to that of theſe two 
monarchs, who, beſides their dominions in Italy, bad more— 
over at their command the forces of two large kingdoms. 
On the other hand, the Roman pontiffs met with much 
more oppoſition, when they had a mind to brandiſh their ſpt- 
ritual weapons, whoſe force was in proportion to the weak— 
neis of thoſe againſt whom they were darted. For that rea- 
{on they ſought all ſorts of means to drive the foreigners out 
of Italy. But as they could not by their own ſtrength execute 
ſuch a defign, they were forced to make uſe of one of theſe. 
kings to deſtroy the other, in which their policy was often 
deceived. For they could not humble one without giving 
the other a ſuperiority more deitructive of their intereſts than 
the equality which was between them before. This for 
many years was the occaſion of all the popes' intrigues, and 
withal an incumbrance they could never get clear of. Some— 
times they joined with one to pull down the other; ſometimes 
ſetting them at variance, they remained ſpectators of the war; 
and ſometimes they called in foreigners to make the balance 
incline to the fide they intended to favour. Bur whatever 
was the ſucceſs of theſe wars, the conqueror always became 
very formidable to the pope and all Italy, It is certain there- 
fore that the conqueſt of Naples and Milan gave a mortal 
wound to the temporal power of the popes, and were alſo 
very prejudicial to their ſpiritual authority. As the popes 
from thence forward had frequent occaſions of quarrel with 
the kings of France, now become their neighbours, they 
ſometimes uſed their ſpiritual arms, but not with the ſame 
ſucceſs as formerly againſt the ſfovereigns of Italy. As they 
had to deal with princes who did not eaſily bend, they only 
gave them occaſion to examine the grounds of the papal 
authority; and this inquiry was not io the advantage of the 


Beſides the intereſt of their ſee, the Roman pontiffs had 
alſo that of their family, of which they were no leſs mind- 
ful. Each of them ſeeking to raiſe his nephews or other re- 
lations, all the cities formerly belonging to the church were 
ſo many objects that imflamed their defires. Alexander VI. 
who of all the popes his predeceſſors was the leaſt fcrupu- 
lous, had formed the deſign of making Cæſar Borgia his baſ- 
tard a great prince, by erecting him a ftate out of ſeveral 
cities of la Romagna, which ſtill owned the pope's ſove— 
reignty, and were under his protection. To execute this 
deſign it was that Cæſar Borgia, either by fraud or force, 
became maſter of Peruſa, Urbino, Imola, Faenza, Rimini, 
Pezzaro, Ceſenna, under colour that the poſſeſſors had nor 
been punctual in paying the tribute or annual relief to the 
holy ſee. But Alexander VI. dying before his ſon was well 
ſettled in his conqueſts, it happened, during the ſhort ponti- 


ficate of Pius III. and the interval between his death and 


the election of Julius II. that the former owners of theſe 
cities found means to recover them. This was chiefly by the 
aſſiſtance of the Venetians, who for their pains kept Faenza and 
Rimini. 

Julius II- who ſucceeded Pius III. formed for the houfe of 
la Rovere, of which he was, the ſame projects as Alexander 
VI. had formed for that of Borgia. He was no ſooner in the 
papal chair, but be began the execution of his deſigns with 
imperiouſly acquainting the Venetians, that his intention 


Eutychius, defeated by Aſtolphus, king of the Lombards, in 751. Pepin, 


king of France, turned him out of the exarchate, and made a preſeut of it to 
the pope. 


o As Florence, Genoa, Lucca, Bologna, &c. 
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the Poleſin. 
ſeriouſly of annexing the whole duchy to the church. 
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and therefore they muſt reſtore Faenza and Rimini. Upon 
their refuſal he demanded aid of the emperor Maximilian. 
This was properly the firſt riſe of the league of Cambray, 
mentioned in the foregoing reign, and of which I ſhall be 
obliged to ſpeak more fully hereatter. 

The ſenate of Venice had long paſſed for the wiſeſt and 
molt politic aſſembly in the world. By their prudence and 
abilities they had by degrees formed in terra firma a ſtate, 
which being ſupported by a very ſtrong naval force, was in- 
ferior to none in Italy. This ſtate conſiſted of Friuli, Tre- 
viſo, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Bergamo, Breſcia, Crema, 
Cremona, Rovigo, and the whole Zolefin, Ravenna, Fa- 
enza, Rimini. Moſt of theſe cities with their territories 
were formerly part of the kingdom of Italy. After that, 
they fell under the dominion of the German emperors, who 
governed them by their vicars. At length, either theſe 
vicars were become ſovereigns, or being expelled, the cities 
had recovered their liberty, to fall again afterwards under 
the tyranny of ſome private perſons, who had uſurped an abſo- 
lute power. Of theſe it was that the Venetians had acquired 


them either by money or arms. But however it be, when 


they had made theſe acquiſitions, it is certain, the authority 
of the emperors was ſeldom acknowledged. Mean while 
the emperors {till preſerved their pretenſions to all theſe cities, 
as having been formerly parts of the empire, or rather of the 
kingdom of Italy, enjoyed by ſome of their predeceſſors. 
Friuli was conquered upon the church of Aquileia, to whom 
it was preſented by Otho I. Ravenna, Faenza, Rimini, for- 
merly belonged to the ſee of Rome. Rovigo and Poleſin 
were conquered upon the duke of Ferraro. Cremona and 
Gierradadda appertained to the duchy of Milan, having 
been refigned by Lewis XII. Breſcia was taken from the 


dukes of Milan, and Crema freely given up by duke Francis 


Sforza. They had ftill in the kingdom of Naples five mari- 
time places, mortgaged to them by one of the kings. 

Bologna d was a rich and powerful city, but not ſo con- 
fiderable as formerly. Civil diſcords had at. length com- 
pelled her upon certain terms to ſubmit to the church. After 


that, the city was governed by the pope's legates, ſent thi- 


ther from time to time. But their dominion ſuffered fre- 
quent interruptions. The legates oppreſſing the people forced 
them often to ſhake off their yoke, and expel them the city. 
But it was only to fall again under the tyranny of the heads 
of faction, who, by their oppreſlions, forced them to have 
recourſe to the pope, and receive the legates again. This is 
what happened ſeveral times. In the year 1440, Hannibal 
Bentivoglio became ſo powerful, that he was little leſs than 
a ſovereign, From that time to 1506, ſome one of the fa- 
mily of Bentivoglio held the government, though the pope's 
legates were ſtill admitted and honoured, but without having 
any real power. At laſt Julius II. not content with this 
ſhadow of authority, demanded in 1506, aid of Lewis II. 
to make himſclt maſter of Bologna. Though France had 
hitherto protected the Bentivoglios, Lewis however ordered 
the governor of Milan to ſend the pope troops. Whereupon 
John Bentivoglio, head of that houſe, ſeeing himſelf for- 
ſaken by the king of France, quitted Bologna with all his 
family, and retired to Milan, leaving the city tothe pope. 
The duchy of Ferrara was a fief of the church, lor 

poſſeſſed by the family of Eſte, who were inveſted by the 


| Pope, and paid a yearly relief in money. This petty ſtate 


bordering upon the pope and the Venetians, and being very 
convenient for both, preſerved itſelf by their mutual jealouſy, 
but however, the Venetians had taken from them Rovigo and 
But Julius II. had greater views, and thought 


Modena and Reggio were likewiſe under the dominion of 


the family of Eſte, not as belonging to the duchy of Fer- 


rara, but as a diſtinct ſtate acquired by that family after being 
poſſeſſed of Ferrara, Julius II. had alſo pretenſions to theſe 
two cities, as having been formerly given to the church by 


. Charles the Great, and perhaps on the ſole pretence that they 
| belonged to the duke of Ferrara, his vaſlal. 


Urbino“ had formerly been of the church's demeſn. But 
the popes had not for many years challenged more than the 
right of ſovereignty. Cæſar Borgia had ſeized this city, and 
expelled duke Guidobaldi Ubaldini, who recovered it after 
the death of Alexander VI. As Guidobaldi had no chil- 
dren, Julius II. perſuaded him to adopt Francis Maria de 


? The towns belonging to the republic of Venice are of two ſorts ; thoſe 
in Lombardy, that compole terra firma, or the firm land ſtate ; the reſt are 
maritime, aud called the ſea ſtare, 

5 The ſecond city of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and the third of the four moſt 
conſiderable univerſities in the world, Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Sala- 
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6 was to re- annex to the church whatever had been alienated, 


la Rovere, nephew to both, ſon of the pope's brother and the 
duke's ſiſter. Shortly after, la Rovere became duke of Urbino, 
by the death of Guidobaldi, his adoptive father. 

Parma and Placentia had been under the dominion of ſeveral 
lords or tyrants, till at laſt they became ſubject to the dukes of 
Milan. Lewis XII. took poſſeſſion of them after his conqueſt 
of the Milaneſe. 

Florence, a very potent city, and the chief of Tuſcany, 
was fallen at length under the dominion of the family ot 


Medicis. But afterwards an oppoſite faction prevailing, 


they were driven from thence, and were now in exile, at. 
tempting however from time to time to be reſtored to their 
country. 


Piſa had been formerly a very conſiderable city by reaſon mY 
of her naval forces, but at lengeth becoming ſubject to the 
dukes of Milan, a baſtard of that family, to whom it was 
The Piſani were againſt the 
ſale, and would have recovered their liberty, but were over. | 
come. After that, Charles VIII. in his way to Naples, re. | 
ſtored Piſa to her liberty; but as ſoon as the Florentines had 
nothing more to fear from him, they befieged Piſa, thoug\ | 


given, ſold it to the Florentines, 


aſſiſted by the Venetians, and the ſiege was {till carrying on at 
the time of the league of Cambray. 


The city of Genoa, after ſundry revolutions cauſed by the | 


factions of the Fregoflas and the Adornas, was at length 


fallen into the hands of the French, in the reign of Charles 4 
VIII. After that, Lewis XI. reſigned it to the duke of Milan, 


and Lewis XII. ſeized it after his conqueſt of the Milaneſe. 


This furvey of the ſtates of Italy ſhews that it was then 
divided between fix powers, namely, pope Julius II. Lewis | 
XII. king of France and duke of Milan, Ferdinand King f 
Arragon and Naples, the republics of Venice and Florence, . 3 


and the duke of Ferrara. To theſe fix may be added, the 
emperor Maximilian, who without poſſeſſing a foot of land 
in Italy, had however pretenſions to whatever was formerly 
enjoyed by the emperors, and particularly to the firm land 


ſtate of the Venetians, whoſe ruin the other fix were equally 
The emperor pretended that all ti: 
Venetian dominions belonged to the empire; he paſſionately 
defired to wreſt ſome place from them that would give him 


concerned to procure. 


entrance into Italy, and an opportunity to re-eſtabliſh the 


imperial power in that country. Julius II. as I ſaid, had 1 
formed a project to annex to the church whatever had 


been alienated, and eſpecially the duchy of Ferrara and the 
towns of La Romagna. This defign could be effected 


only by the deſtruction of the Venetians, ever attentive tio 
oppoſe the growth of their neighbours. Beſides, the pope 
had a mind to begin with them, and wreſt fiom them R- 
Lewis XII. repented of yield- 
He wanted to dil- FR 
poſſeſs them, and under that j:retence to get poſſeſſion alſo 
of Crema, Bergamo, and Breſcia, and in general of .what- FR 
Ferdinand was 
deſirous to recover without money the five maritime towns of 
the kingdom of Naples, which had been mortgaged to them. 
Moreover, his intereſt required that there ſhould be always 2 
troubles in Italy, to hinder Lewis XII. from thinking of the 
The duke of Ferrara wiſhed to recover FRF 
Laſtly, the Florentines, obſtinately RX 
bent upon the fiege of Piſa, protected and defended by the 
Venitians, could defire nothing more advantageous than to ics FRF 


venna, Faenza, and Rimini. 
ing to them Cremona and Gierradadda. 


ever had belonged to the dukes of Milan. 


conqueſt of Naples, 
Rovigo and the Poleſin. 


that republick unable to aſſiſt the Piſani. 

Such were the motives of the league formed againſt Ve- 
nice, of which the pope, the emperor, and the king of 
France were the chief promoters. For the greater ſecrecy, 
they ſpread a report that the emperor, as guardian to Charles 
of Auſtria, his grandſon, had agreed that his differences with 
the duke of Gueldres ſhould be amicably adjuſted. To thi! 


purpoſe, the city of Cambray was appointed for the place of 


congreſs, whereby to intimate, that the affairs only of Flan- 
ders would be conſidered. Here the famous league again 
the republick of Venice was concluded; and the better 0 
deceive the ſpies, was figned at firſt a treaty of perpetual peace 
between the pope, the emperor, Lewis XII. and Ferdinand, 
which was indeed made publick. But a ſecond treaty, Which 
care was taken not to divulge, contained a league offenſive and 
defenſive againſt the Venetians, the principal articles wherco: 
were theſe: 

In the firſt place it was ſet forth in the preamble, that tht 
Turks having began to make great progreis in Europe, it 3 


manca, ſays la Foreſt, 


r The birth. place of the poet Arioſto, who has a tomb and epitaph in tae 
. benedictines” church. t 


The emo of the famous painter, Raphael, and Polydore vigh a 
Calles 4. 


who wrote the Engliſh hiſtory, 
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abſolutely neceffary for the ' Chriſtian princes to join their 
forces againſt them, but that the Venetiaris by their conti- 


—_ 11a! incroachments greatly obſtructed this union. From 
= thence ir was concluded, that they were to be diſpoſſeſſed of 
= what they had uſurped. This was the pious motive of the 


league. And therefore it was agreed, that of their ſpoils, 


— the pope ſhould have Ravenna, Faenza, and Rimini; the 
emperor, Verona, Vicenza, and Padua, and as duke of 


Auſtria, Treviſo, and Friuli: Lewis XII. as duke of Mi- 
lan, Cremona, Gierradadda, Breſcia, Crema, and Bergamo: 


the king of Arragon, Manfredonia, Trani, Monopoli, 


Brindiſi, and Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples: that the 


dukes of Ferrara and Savoy, and the marquis of Mantua, 


ſhould be admitted into the league if they defired it; the firſt 
to recover Rovigo, and the Poleſin; the ſecond to get the 
kingdom of Cyprus out of the hands of the Venetians; and 
the third, to obtain ſatis faction concerning certain preten- 
ſions he had upon Venice. Laſtly, that all who had any 
claim upon the Venetians, ſhould be received into the league 
as principals, if they declared themſelves within three 


months. Thus, in order to wage war againſt the Turks, 


no other means were found than to ſtrip the Venetians of 
all their firm land ſtate, and leave them only the ſingle city 
of Venice, | : 

To accompliſh this defign, it was agreed, that the king of 
France in perſon ſhould enter the territories of the Venetians, 
the firſt of April, in the year 1509, with an army of forty 
thouſand men: that the pope ſhould fend an army into la 
Romagna, and Ferdinand have another in Lombardy, with 
a fleet in the gulf, and the emperor attack the Venetians 
from the fide of Germany. But as he had lately made a 
three years truce with them, an admirable expedient was de- 
viſed to furniſh him with a pretence to break it, which was, 
that the pope ſhould ſummon him as the church's advocate, 
to come and defend the patrimony. In fine, Julius II. engaged 
to thunder out all the eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt Venice. 
This league was figned at Cambray, December 1oth, 1 508. 

The time of executing the projects of the league. being 
come, Lewis XII. departed from Milan the beginning of 
April 1509, at the head of forty thouſand men, whilſt the 
pope's army entered la Romagna, under the conduct of 
Francis Maria de la Rovere, duke of Urbino, and Ray mond 
of Cardona, threw himſelf into Lombardy, with the king of 
Arragon's troops. At the ſame time, the duke of Ferrara, 


took the field in the Poleſin. But the emperor contented. 
himſelf with ſtaying at Trent, and ſeeing the reſt of the al- 


lies act, in order to be ready to reap the fruits of their labours. 
Mean while the Venetians, having firſt provided their towns 
with ammunition, raiſed an army, under the command of count 


Pitigliano their general, whoſe lieutenant was Barthelein 
d'Alviano. Ee | 


The van of the French army commanded by Chaumont, 


paſſed the Adda, the 15th of April, and at the ſame time 
the pope excommunicated the Venetians, and put the city of 
Venice under an interdict. On the -14th of May, was 
fought the battle of Gierradadda or Apgnadel *, between the 
French and Venetians, contrary to the opinion of Pitigliano, 
though general in chief of the Venetians, and to all reaſon. 
For the Venetians having no refuge but their army, it was 
by no means proper to hazard a battle. But the heat of 
Alviano, prevailed over his general's prudence. The Vene- 
tian army was entirely routed, and Alviano taken priſoner. 
Whereupon the Venetians being no longer able to reſiſt their 
enemies, Lewis, in leſs than a fortnight, became maſter of 
Cremona, Peſchiera, Crema, Breſcia, Bergamo, and of all 
the places in general, formerly belonging to the Milaneſe. 
Moreover, Vicenza, Verona, and Padua, ſent him their 
keys. But as by the treaty of Cambray, theſe places were 
in the emperor's diviſion, he ſent their deputies to him. 
Maximilian was then at Trent, expecting the ſucceſs of the 
confederate arms. Upon the arrival of the depurics, he or- 
dered his troops to advance towards the ſtate of Venice, and 
as theſe cities freely opened their gates, he had nothing to 
do but to garriſon them. Treviſo alone refuſed him admit- 
tance, and remained firm to the Venetians, though reduced 
to the Jaſt extremity. Friuli and the towns of Iſtria followed 
the ſtream, and ſubmitted to the emperor. On the other 
hand, the duke of Urbino, with the pope's army, took Ravenna, 
Cervia, Faenza, Rimini, whilſt the duke of Ferrara became 
maſter of Rovigo, and the marquis of Mantua of ſome caſ- 
tles which were convenient for him. Thus, in a moment, 
the Venetians ſaw all their dominions reduced to the fingle 
city of Venice, with five places in the kingdom of Naples, 


Called alſo the battle of Rivolta. | 
* The benefit of forfeitures for penal laws was alſo reduced to the term 
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which could not be of much ſervice to them. Mean while, 
they were not entirely diſcouraged amidſt ſo many calamities, 
though the ſenate and people were under the greateſt conſter- 
nation; Their chief care was to re- aſſemble their ſcattered 
th and uſe their endeavours to break fo deſttuctive a 
eague. 5 : 7? 

The misfortune befallen the Venetians occaſioned the loſs 
of Piſa. This city deſpaiting of being relieved by Venice, or 
the king of France, who had deſerted her at laſt, ſurrendered 
to the Florentines, after having endured a long ſiege. 

Lewis XII. having compaſſed his ends; returned into 
France, after he had detached a body of his troops, under 
the command of la Paliſſe, to join the emperor, who pro- 
bably had not men enough to ſupply his garriſons, and to 
keep an army in the field againſt the Venetians, who were 
drawing together again, Upon the king of France's depar- 
ture, affairs began to have a new face. The Venetians took 
Padua by ſurpriſe, and kept it ever after. Moreover they 
found means to ſend into Friuli, an army which employed 
the greateſt part of the emperor's troops. In ſhott, they ap- 
peaſed the pope by their humble ſubmiſſion, and obtained his 
poſitive promiſe to give them abſolution, and take off the 
interdict upon certain conditions, which they could not re- 
fuſe him. On the other hand, Ferdinand, who had not yet 
reaped any benefit by the league, was eaſily gained by the 


offer of the five cities held by the Venetians, in the kingdom 


of Naples. | 

Whilſt the ſenate was labouring to draw off the pope and 
the king of Arragon from the league, Maximilian with his 
own and la Palifle's forces, laid fiege to Padua, but after an 
unſucceſsful aſſault, raiſed it and retired into Germany, At 
the ſame time the French general alſo returned to Milan. 
By which means the Venetians had time to breathe a little, 
and continue with the pope negotiations, which made them 
hope the event of the war would not be ſo fatal as they had 
hitherto apprehended, | | 

The union of the king of France with the emperor, made 


Julius II. extremely uncaſy. He beheld the French king fo 


firmly ſettled in the duchy of Milan, that it ſeemed impoſ- 
ſible to diſlodge him. On the other hand, the emperor 
could not but be formidable to him, fince he had an entrance 
into Italy, by means of Verona and Vicenza, He did not 
know what to think of the powerful aid Jent that prince by 
Lewis XII. to complete the ruin of the Venetians, and he 
was not without fear, that theſe two monarchs had made a 
private treaty together to ſhare all Italy. Mean while, he 
hardly ſaw how theſe two formidable potentates could well 
be oppoſed. Venice was reduced to nothing. The Floren- 
tines were drained by the long Piſan war. As for the king 
of Arragon, it was almoſt impoſſible to treat with him, with- 
out being liable to be deceived. He knew how to improve 
all the treaties, and ſcrupled not to forſake his allies, when 
it was for his intereſt. Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, 
the pope formed the project of putring the affairs of Italy 
upon another footing, in order to execute his firſt deſigns. 
He reſolved therefore to agree and league with the Venetians, 
to take off Ferdinand from the league of Cambray, by in- 
veſting him with Naples, to uſe his endeavours to ſet the em- 
peror and the king of France at variance ; to bring a Swiſs army 
into the Milaneſe : in fine, to perſuade the new king of Eng- 
land to make a diverſion in France. Theſe were the pope's 
projects, the ſucceſs whereof we ſhall ſee hereafter. He 
began with making a peace with the Venetians upon three 
conditions. Firſt, that they ſhould deſiſt from all their pre- 
tenſions to the cities of La Romagna, lately taken from them. 


Secondly, that they ſhould renounce the right of placing in 


Ferrara, a certain magiſtrate, called Biſdomina, Thirdly, 
that they ſhould leave the navigation of the gulf free to 
all the ſubjects of the church. In the preſent circumſtan- 
ces of Venice, there were no other conditions to be inpoſed 
upon her. | 

After ſo long a digreſſion concerning the affairs of Italy, which 
however is not uſeleſs, as will appear in the ſequel, we muſt 
return to the affairs of England, 


[1510] The parliament being aſſembled the 21ſt of January, 


the commons repreſented to the king, that certain ſtatutes | 


made in the former parliaments, had given occaſion to the 
king his father's miniſters, to oppreſs the people, by putting 
forced interpretations upon them, contrary to the natural 


meaning of the words: that therefore it was neceſſary to 


ſoften, or ſo explain them, as to prevent ſuch abuſes for the 
future u. Henry readily agreed to what was propoſed by the 


commons, not only becauſe the thing was jult in itſelf, but 


of three years next preceding. There was likewiſe a ſumptuary law againſt 
exceſs in apparel repealed, and a 2 decent one ſubrogated, Herbert, 
p- 6. 
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ehiefly becavſe it naturally led to his deſign of having Emp- 
ſon and Dudley attained by the parliament. Though 
theſe men had been already condemned by their proper 
judges, the king had deferred the execution of the ſentence. 
He could not help having ſome ſcruple, for cauſing them 
to be accuſed of a crime of which he knew them not to be 
guilty, Nevertheleſs he wanted to ſacrifice them to the peo- 
ple, without incurring the imputation of a falſe accyſation, 
and withal to vindicate his father's memory, by intimating, 
that they had exceeded his orders. To reconcile theſe two 
things, he ſo managed it, that the parliament, paſſed an act 
of attainder againſt them; that is, they were condemned to 
die by the authority of the king and parliament, without any 
particular mention of the crimes they had incurred, or of the 
proofs upon which their ſentence was founded, This me- 
thod, which till then had been ſeldom practiſed, was but too 
frequently uſed in the ſequel of this reign, ſo dangerous is it 
to eſtabliſh ſuch precedents. Mean while, Henry baving till 
ſome difficulty to overcome his ſcruples, delayed their execution 
till the following Auguſt L. | | 

Whilſt the parliament was thus employed, Lewis XII. 
ſent embaſſadors to England, to renew with the king the 
treaties made with Henry VII. As by the peace of, Eſtaples, 
after the death of one of the two kings of France or Eng- 
land, his ſucceſſor was to ſignify to the ſurvivor, whether he 
would continue the alliance, it was Henry's bufineſs to in— 
form Lewis XII. of his intention, However, he had done 
nothing towards it. But as he was a lively young prince, and 
abounding in riches, Lewis thought doubtleſs it would be 
proper to prevent him, for fear he might engage in deſigns 
deſtructive of the welfare of France. His embaſſadors there- 
fore concluded with Henry a new treaty of alliance, wherein 
the former treaties were not mentioned, By this it was 
agreed, that the peace between the two kings ſhould laſt 
till the death of the ſhorteſt liver : that it ſhould be confirmed 
by the ſtates-general of France, and the parliament of Eng- 
land : that each of the two kings ſhould take care to obtain 
the pope's approbation, with a previous ſentence of excom- 
munication againſt the firſt violator. | h | 

There was nothing ſaid in the new treaty of the 745,000 
crowns that Charles VIII. bad promiſed to pay to Henry VII. 
or his ſucceſſors, and for which Lewis XII. himſelf was en— 
gaged by a ſubſequent treaty, becauſe the buſineſs was only 
to renew the peace between the two preſent kings. How- 
ever Henry forgot not to ſecure the debt, by requiring of 
Lewis letters patent, wherein he promiſed to pay the arrears 
by twenty-five thouſand livres every fix months, till the whole 
was diſcharged, After which the peace was ratified and ſworn 
by both the kings. | | 

Julius II. was meditating great deſigns againſt Lewis XII. 
The ſucceſs of the league of Cambray, though he had turned 
it to his advantage, made him very uneaſy. He ſaw the 
French more firmly ſettled in Italy than ever, and Lewis 
XII. better able to protect the duke of Ferrara. To accom- 
pliſh his projects againſt France, he doubtleſs wanted affiſt- 
ance; and to that end, tried to excite all the ſtates of Eu— 
rope againſt that kingdom, as will be ſeen preſently. So, 
to inſinuate himſelf into the king of England's favour, he 
ſent him this year the golden roſe, which the popes, after 
ſolemnly conſecrating it, were wont to preſent to ſome 
prince *. Probably alſo, the king of Arragon, in concert 
with the pope, began now to take meaſures to engage Henry, 
his ſon-in-law, in a league againſt France. 

The ſucceſs of the laſt campaign made the king of Arra- 
gon no leſs uneaſy than the pope. He was ſenſible, Lewis 


never loved him, nor had any reaſon to love him, and ſaw 


this enemy, fince the ruin of the Venetians, in a condition 
to diſturb him in the poſſeſſion of Naples. On the other 


p- 6. It having been enacted in the 3d of Henry VII. that a coroner 
mould have for his fee, upon every inquiſition taken upon view of the body 
ſlain aud murdered, thirteen ſhillings and four pence of the goods and chat- 
tles of the murderer ; fince the enacting of which, coroners would not per- 
form their othce without receiving the ſaid ſum of thirteen ſhillings and four 
pence; which was contrary to the common law, and the intent of the ſame 
Ratute of Henry VII. It was therefore now enacted, that upon a requeſt 
made to a coroner, to come and enquire upon the view of any perſon {lain, 
drowned or otherwiſe dead by miſadventure, the ſaid coroner diligently 
ſnall do his office upon the view of the body of every ſuch perſon or perſons, 
without taking any thing for it, upon pain, to every coroner that will not 
endeavour himieif to do his office, or that taketh any thing for the doing of it, 
for every time, to forteit forty ſtullings. Statut. 1 Hen. VIII. c. 7. 
They were both beheaded on Tower-hill, Auguſt 17. Hall, fol. 8. 
Dudley had, at the time of his death, in lands, fees, and offices, to the yearly 
value of eight huncered pounds; and twenty thouſand pounds in ready money, 
beſides jewels, plate, and rich furniture, &c. During his impriſonment in the 
Tower he wiote à book called Arbor Reipublicæ, dedicated to king Henry. 
By Elizabeth his wife, one of the daughters and coheirs of Edward Gray, viſ— 
count Lille, he left iÞye three tons and one daughter, Stow, Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. II. p. 217. 2 
In dipped in chriſm and perfumed with muſk, and fo ſent to arch- 
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hand, the league of Cambray could not procure him any 
further advantages, whereas the offers made him to leave 
it were very conſiderable. The Venetians agreed to reſtore 


him the cities they poſſeſſed in the kingdom of Naples and 


the pope was willing to depart from his claim of forty thoy. 
ſand crowns, and give him the inveſtiture of that kingdom 
for a Spaniſh genet only. This was ſufficient to induce him 
to break his engagements at Cambray. In all appearance, 
ever ſince the end of the laſt year, he had taken meaſures with 
the pope to form a new league againſt France, But as he 
never acted openly, he deſired thele meaſures to be. kept pri. 
vate, in order to attack Lewis the more irreſiſtibly. To 
that purpoſe, on the 6th of January this year 1510, he 
commiſſioned Lewis de Caroz, of Villaragud, his embaſſadot 
at London, to treat with Henry VIII. about a ſtricter al. 
liance than had been concluded between the crowns of England 
and Spain, | 

Whether Henry could not ſo ſoon reſolve to conclude this 
new alliance with Ferdinand, or was willing firſt to finiſh 
bis affairs with Lewis XII. it was not till the 24th of May, 
that the new treaty was ſigned. It was only a defenſive alli. 
ance between the two kings, with a promiſe of mutual aid 
upon occaſion, But Ferdinand, who had his views, cauſed 
theſe words to be inſerted : that in caſe one of the two Kings 
was attacked by any prince whatſoever, the other ſhould be 
obliged to proclaim and wage war againſt the aggreſſor, 
though, he ſhould be his ally : that if one was attacked by the 
king of France, the other ſhould be obliged to go againſt 
him in perſon with a powerful army. This treaty ſecured 
to Ferdinand the kingdom of Naples, becauſe if Lewis XII. 
had intended to undertake the conqueſt, the diverſion he 
would have been threatened with from England would have 
infallibly kept him from his purpoſe. But it is hard to con- 
ceive what advantage Henry could reap from ſuch a treaty, 


ſince it was not likely, Lewis deſigned to attack him; ſo 


that all the advantage was on Ferdinand's fide, It muſt be 
either that Henry's miniſters were not very clear-fighted, or 
be, from a motive of generoſity for a father-in-law, whom 
he did not yet ſufficiently know, was imprudently perſuaded 
to this proceeding, the more ſtrange, as he had lately renewed 
the peace with France. | | 

But it muſt not be thought that Henry was then a complete 
politician, He was ſtill young, and minded his diverſions 
more than the public affairs. There was nothing every 
day but tournaments, balls, entertainments, concerts of mu- 
fic, which conſumed by degrees the eighteen hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling, found in the king his father's coffers J. 
He uſed likewiſe to play at tennis and dice with certain ſtran- 
gers, who cheated him of this money, which he diſcovered 
at laſt, and though a little too late, ſhamefully chaſed them 
from court. He was ſo paſſionately fond of muſic, that it 
devoured great part of his time; which, added to the hours 
he ſpent in his ſtudies and other diverſions, left bim but little 
leiſure to apply himſelf to the affairs of the government, the 
management whereof he willingly left zo his miniſters. And 
therefore it may be affirmed, that in matters of policy, never 
prince committed groſſer faults, or was more impoſed upon than 
himſelf, eſpecially in the firſt years of his reign, 

Whilſt Henry was wholly addicted to his, pleaſures, there 
was a perſon gradually rifing at court, who was one day to 
have an abſolute power over him, and to manage all his at- 
fairs, as well foreign as domeſtic. I mean Thomas Wolſey, 


who was made the king's almoner laſt year, and in the begin- 


ning of this dean of Lincoln 2. It appears in the collection 
of the publick acts, that on the 3oth of January, the king 
gave him a houſe in London ?, formerly Empſon's, no in- 
conſiderable preſent, fince the patent mentions thirteen 
gardens belonging thereto. We muſt now return to the 


biſhop Warham, with inſtructions to preſent it to the king at high maſs, with 
the pope's benediction. Julius's letter to Warham, in Burnei's collection, is 
dated April 5, 1510. | | 

Y The reader may fee a large account of the king's juſts, pageants, and other 
coſtly devices, in Hall and Hollingſhead, who have many particulars worth 
peruling, by ſuch as delight in ſuch matters. | 

z Burnet ſays, he not only ſerved the king in all his ſecret pleaſures, but was 
lewd and vicious himſelf; ſo that his having the French-pox (which in thoſe 
days was a matter of great infamy) was ſo public, that it was brought againſt 
him in parliament when he fell into diſgrace. He had alſo the art of attaching ſo 
effectually thoſe in his intereſts, in whoſe company the king did moſt delight, 
that they were always ready to forward his views. Being of a gay, facetions, 
and open temper, he would divert himſelf with them in ſuch exerciſes (ſays 
Polydore Virgil) as were moſt agreeable to the levity and paſſions of youth, and 
which did not perfectly ſuit with the character of a dean in the church. He 
would deſcend to ſing, laugh, rally, and even dance with them, as if for the time 
he had quite laid afide that ſeverity of behaviour which became his ſtation, Hitt, 
Ref. vol. I. p. 8. | 

2 A meſſuage, called the parſonage, lying in the pariſh of St. Bride, in 
Fleet- ſtteet; which Empſon held by leaſe from the abbot and convent ot 
Weſtminſter, «Rymer's Feed, tom, XIII. p. 269. The king gave him allo in 
February, the next year, a prebend of Windfor, Ibid. p, 293. 5 
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affairs of Italy which will afford us matter for ſeveral 
3. | | 

Julius II. had two grand defigns in his head. The firſt 
was to ſeize the duchy of Ferrara : the ſecond, to expel the 
French and Germans out of Italy. His forces alone not be- 
ing capable to execute theſe projects, it was neceſſary to uſe 
the aſſiſtance of ſome other princes, and try to engage them 
in his deſigns. His ſcheme was to league with the Venetians; 
to take off Ferdinand and Maximilian from the intereſts of 
France; to break the league of Cambray, to perſuade the 
king of England to make a diverfion in France ; to excite 
the Switzers to invade the duchy of Milan. 
theſe projects, but not without encountering ſuch difficulties 
as would have diſcouraged any man leſs reſolute than himſelf. 
Firſt, he made a private league with the Venetians, after 
which, he ſolemnly gave them abſolution the 24th of January. 
Then, he ſecretely agreed with Ferdinand, by promiſing him 
the inveſtiture of Naples. That done, he quarrelled with 
Lewis XII. by filling a biſhoprick in Provence, without 
aſking his conſent, contrary to his own promiſe, Lewis 
complained of it, the pope denied he had promiſed any ſuch 
thing ; and in hart, they came at laſt to give one another 
the lie in form. This was preciſely what the pope wanted, in 
order to have cauſe to break with him. | 
His league with the Venetians being publickly known, he 
imperiouſly commanded the duke of Ferrara to renounce the 
league of Cambray, and join his arms with thoſe of the 
church. The duke not believing his being vaſſal to the 
holy ſee, obliged him to be thus blindly devoted to all the 
pope's humours, refuſed to break his alliance with France 
and ſo gave his holineſs the pretence he had long been ſeek- 
ing. When the duke offered to pay him the tribute due to 
the church for. the fief of Ferrara, the pope refuſed it, 


plainly intimating by that refuſal, he intended to confiſcate 
the duchy. | 


Mean while, Ferdinand was privately acting with Henry 
VIII. his ſon-in-law, to draw him into the pope's intereſt, 
which was become his own, in conſequence of the projects 
they had formed in common. But his practices were ſo ſe- 
cret, that Lewis XII. never miſtruſted him. On the con- 
trary, he entirely confided in the aſſurances given by his 
embaſſador, that his deſign was to continue firmly attached 
to the league of Cambray. | 

On the other hand Julius II. gained the biſhop of Sion b, 
who, having credit among the Switzers, found means to 
ſet them at variance with France, by purſuading them to 
demand an augmentation of their penſions. Their alliance 
with that crown being about to expire, they required to re- 
new it, that their penſions ſhould be increaſed. Lewis re- 
fuſing it, the biſhop of Sion effectually uſed that refuſal to 


j L ſtir them up againſt France, to which the king himſelf alſo 


contributed, by making an alliance with the Griſons. He 
thereby ſo provoked the Switzers, that in a diet at Lucerne, 
they declared for the pope, and reſolved to ſend an army into 
the duchy of Milan, | 

In fine, the pope forgot nothing that he thought capable of 
perſuading the Venetians to agree with the emperor at any 
rate, even to the adviſing them to deliver him Treviſo and 
Padua. He intimated to them, that the moſt effectual means 
to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, was to difengage the 
emperor from their intereſts, and when once they were out of 
Italy, it would be eaſy to wreſt from the emperor not only 
Treviſo and Padua, but all his other conqueſts too. But the 
Venetians durſt not run ſuch a hazard. 

Such were the vaſt projects of the pope. He was ſo pri- 
vate in his negotiations, that Lewis XII. imagining he had 
no other defign than to ſeize Ferrara, contented himſelf with 
ordering Chaumont, governor of Milan, to aid the duke in 
cale he was attacked. But ſhortly after, a Venetian fleet 


> | and papal army commanded by Fabricius Colanna, attempt— 
ing, though unſucceſsfully, to ſurprize Genoa, Lewis had 


but too much reaſon to ſuſpect there was ſome grand deſign 
have an eye to the pope's proceeding. ; 

Theſe orders came to Milan very ſeaſonably. Julius II. 
really intended to beſiege Ferrara, and for that purpoſe was 
come to Bologna, till an army, prepared on ſome pretence 
by Raymond, of Cardona, at Naples, was ready to join bis 
and the Venetian troops. But Chaumont did not allow him 
ume to execute his projects. Hearing the pope was arrived 
at Bologna, he departed from Milan at the head of an army, 
and made ſuch ſpeed that he would have ſurpriſed the pope 
there, had he not ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed with parleys. 
Whilſt he was treating with the pope's envoys, ſome Vene- 


F | | > Or Valais, lying between Switzerland, the 
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He executed all 


offering to abandon the duke of Ferrara. 


to give the pope too great an aſhſtance. 
concluded at Blois in Auguſt, Lewis called a ſynod at Tours, 
to conſult how he ought to behave to the pope. The ſynod 
were of opinion, that the king ſhould once more offer the 
pope a reaſonable agreement, and in caſe of refuſal, might 


council in their own name. 


formed againſt him, and therefore, ſent Chaumont orders to 


81 
tian troops in the 'neighbourhood entering the city, ſecured it 
from the danger of being inſulted. Whereupoa Chaumont, 
being wholly unprepated for ſo important a ſiege, was obliged 
to retire. k | 

Julius II. made great noiſe at this inſult of the French, and 
filled all Europe, and particularly the court of England, with 
his clamours. He excommunicated all the generals of the 


French army, and preſently after, his and the Venetians gallies 
made a ſecond attempt upon Genoa, but with no better ſuc- 


ceſs than before. 


At the ſame time, twelve thouſand Switzers began their 
march in order to enter the Milaneſe, under the conduct of 
the biſhop of Sion. But he found the paſſages ſo well guard- 
ed, that they deſpaired of ſucceeding in their deſign. So, not 
receiving beſides from the pope the money promiſed them, 
they returned into their own country. : 

War being thus proclaimed between Lewis XII. and the 
pope, Lewis thought himſelf under no farther reſtraint, He 
had done his utmoſt to be reconciled with him, even to the 
But the pope, 
depending upon Ferdinand, and expecting great matters 
from England, had evaded all his propoſals. Wherefore, 
to ſtop the fury of this impetuous old man, Lewis made a 
new league with the emperor, promiſing to put him in poſ- 
ſeſſion of all Italy, except Genoa and Florence. Maximilian 
had the good fortune, that in all his leagues he had always 
great advantages, though he contributed the leaſt, On 


this occaſion, Lewis XII. could hardly proceed without him, 


becauſe it was abſolutely neceflary to continue the war in the 
ſtate of Venice, otherwiſe the Venetians would have been able 
The league being 


with ſafe conſcience wage even an offenſive war with him. 
Lewis wanted no more to juſtify his intended proceedings. 
Preſently after, he concluded with Maximilian a new 
treaty, whereby they agreed to cauſe a general council to 
be ſummoned to Piſa, to depoſe Julius II. To that end, 
they gained nine cardinals, who readily undertook to call the 
Some of theſe cardinals were 
now with the pope, but found means to leave him under di- 


vers pretences, and when he would have recalled them, re- 


fuſed to obey, | 

Such was the fituation of the affairs of Italy during the 
year 1510. I have ſaid nothing of the events of the war 
which continued all the while between the emperor, aſſiſted 
by the French king, and the Venetians, becauſe theſe parti- 
culars are of little ſervice to this hiſtory. It will ſuffice to 
obſerve, that Chaumont ſeeing Genoa and Milan in danger, 
had withdrawn the French troops from the emperor's army 
to keep them at Milan. The departure of theſe troops gave 
the Venetians ſome reſpite, who thereby were enabled to re- 
pair ſome loſſes ſuſtained in the beginning of the campaign, 
and to aſſiſt the pope who ſtill defigned to beſiege Ferrara. 

Chaumont's attempt to ſurpriſe the pope in Bologna, 
afforded Raymond of Cardona, viceroy of Naples, a pre- 
tence to march to the relief of his holineſs. The pope's 
troops and the Venetians were in December joined by the 
Spaniſh army. near Midena, which Fabricius Colonna had 
taken in his return from his Genoa expedition. Though 
the ſeaſon was not very proper to enter upon action, the pope 
was abſolutely bent to beſiege Mirandola. That town be- 
longed to the heirs of Joannes Picus of Miranda, with whom 
he had no quarrel. But as it lay convenient to favour the 
ſiege of Ferrara, he would not leave it in his rear, but order- 
ed it to be vigorouſly attacked, In ſpite of his age, and 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, he came himſelt to the ſiege to ani 
mate the troops by his preſence, and the town ſurrendering 
at laſt on the 2oth of January, was pleaſed to enter through 
the breach. 5 

Lewis XII. complained to Ferdinand of his aſſiſting the 
pope. But Ferdinand calling that a triflle, replied, that as 
vaſſal of the holy ſee he could not help defending his holi- 
neſs's perſon and ſtate: that befides he was not concerned 
in the quarrels of-the pope and the king of France, but his in- 
tention was to keep to the articles of the league of Cambray. 
_ Hitherto Henry does not ſeem to be concerned with the 
affairs of Italy, though the pope, Ferdinand, and the Vene- 
tians had formed a deſign to engage him therein. He peace- 
ably led a life of pleaſure, without much regarding what 
paſſed abread, On the firſt of January 1511, he had the 
ſatisfaction to ſee his queen delivered of a prince, at whoſe 


Milaneſe, the valley of Aoſt, and Savoy. * 
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birth there was great rejoicing over all the kingdom. But 
the joy laſted not long, ſince the young prince died before the 
end of February®. 

Mean while, Ferdinand was ſeeking means to engage 


Hevry in the league he intended to make with the pope againſt 


France. Henry was rich and powerful, and conſequently 
his acceſſion to the league would be of great weight, and 
extremely incommode 5 rance. On the other hand, his 
youth and ſmall experience made his father-in-law hope, it 
would not be impracticable to engage him by degrees, into 
projects which a king of England ought not to concern him- 
ſelf with. It is certain, Ferdinand was now in agreement 
with the pope. All his proceedings render it ſo evident that 
it cannot be doubted, However, he uſed a profound diffimu- 
lation in this reſpect. He feigned to intend only the peace 
of Europe, that all the princes of Chriftendom might join 
together in a war againſt the infidels. But as he wanted an 
army and fleet to execute his deſigns, he pretended to have 
very much at heart the continuance of the war he had under- 
taken againſt the Moors. He had ſent laſt year upon the 
coaſts of Africa a fleet commanded by Peter of Navarre, 
Shortly after, he re-enforced it with ſome troops under the 
conduct of a ſon of the duke of Alva, who attempting to land 
at Gelves, was ſlain, and all his men cut in pieces. Ferdi- 
nand made uſe of this ill ſucceſs to recover his preparations. 
againſt France. Under colour of being revenged on the 
Moors, he aſſembled an army and equipped a fleet, which he 


pretended to fend into Africa, but was however defigned for 


Italy. As it was not yet time to diſcover his intentions, he 
carried his diſſimulation ſo far, as to demand of the king 
his ſon-in-law a thouſand Engliſh archers to ſerve in the pre- 
ſent expedition. Weak aid! to be ſent for ſo far, and at ſo 
great an expence, if he had really intended to uſe them. 
Henry not perceiving his deſigns readily complied with his 
requeſt, and appointed fir Thomas Darcy, on whom, at the 
ſame time, he cônferred the title of baron d, to command 
that ſmall body. We find in the Collection of the Public 
Acts, Ferdinand's letter of thanks to Henryf for this aid, 
and for his advice not to hazard his perſon in the undertaking : 
advice, continued he, that he could not follow, becauſe re- 


ligion was concerned. And yet it ſoon appeared he had 


never intended any ſuch thing, ſince he employed againſt 
France the very forces which ſeemed to be defigned againſt 
the Moors s. On 

Nothing more was wanting to conclude the projected 
league againſt Lewis XII. but to gain the king of England. 
This was ſtrenuouſly endeavoured during the beginning of 
the year 1511. The Venetians ſent him an embaſſador under 
colour of thanking him for his care to reconcile them to the 
pope, defiring him withal, in their credentials dated the 2d of 
March, to give credit to what their embaflador ſhould impart 
to him, which could relate only to the intended league. 
About the ſame time it was that the pope conferred the digni- 
ty of cardinal upon Chriſtopher Bambridge archbiſhop of 
York, and embaſſador at Rome, in a promotion the 11th of 
March at Ravenna. All the hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm 
Bambridge was made cardinal purely for labouring to ſer 
Henry at variance with France. Matthew Skinner biſhop of 
Sion was promoted to the ſame honour for his paſt and future 
ſervices of the like nature. In thoſe days, it was neither 
learning nor virtue that raiſed clergymen to the cardinalate, 
but ſolely their abilities in temporal affairs, joined to an en- 
tire ſubmiſſion to the pope. 

The endeavours that were uſed to engage Henry in the 
Italian league, had at length the expected ſucceſs. In all ap- 
pearance, it was repreſented to him that he was highly con- 
cerned to oppoſe the progreſs of the king of France, who 
was already become too powerful by the conqueſt of the 
duchy of Milan, and the ruin of the Venetians. How- 


ever this be, it appears that about the middle of the year 


Henry was now determined to follow the ſuggeſtions of the 


| Pope and Ferdinand, For in June he appointed commiſſion- 


© He was born at Richmond, and chriſtened Henry, He was preſented 
to the king by his queen as a new year's gift, but died this ſame year, on 


' February 22, and was buried at Weſtminſter. Herbert, p. 7. Hall, fol. 


2 2 | 
+ He was captain of the town and caſtle of Berwick. Rymer, tom. xiii, 
p. 294.—Dugdale ſays, the title of Baron, which had ceaſed (6 Henry V.) 


in the daughters and heirs of Philip lord Darcy, was revived to this fir 


Thomas, by writ of ſummons to parliament, (1 Hen. VIII.) Baron. vol. 
I. p. | | 

2 went over with him the lord Anthony Grey, brother of the 
marquis of Dorſet ; Henry Guildford, Weſton, Brown, William Sydney, 
eſquires; fir Robert Conſtable, ſir Roger Haſtings, fir Ralph Elderkare, 
xc. They embarked at Plymouth about the middle of May, and landed at 
Cadiz, June 1. Hall, fol. 11, 12. Sir Henry Guildford, and — Weſton, 
and — Brown, eſquires, were knighted by king Ferdinand, who gave fir H. 
Guildford, a canton of Granada, and — Weſton, and — Brown, an eagle 
ef Sicily, for the augmentation of their arms, This body of troops returned 


ers to take care that the militia of the kingdom were pro- 
vided with good arms, and ready to ſerve upon the firſt no. 
tice, which it was not cuſtomary to order, but when a war 
was foreſeen. The reaſon alledged by the king for theſe or. 
ders, plainly ſhew what was his deſign. He ſaid, though the 
kingdom was in perfect tranquillity, nevertheleſs as the arms 
were commonly ſuffered to ruſt in time of peace, he wiſhed 
that his ſubjects would be in a readineſs to ſerve him as well 
againſt invafions, if any were intended, as in defence of his 
allies. ' Theſe laſt words could reſpe& only the pope, the 
king of Arragon, and the Venetians, from whence it may be 
inferred, that the king had now given his word. But the ſe- 
quel will ſhew it ſtill more clearly. wy | 

The ancient and ſtrict union between France and Scotland 
| pon Henry juſt cauſe to fear, that at ſoon as the war with 
"Trance was begun, the king of Scotland as ally of Lewis XII. 
would interpoſe in the quarrel, And therefore, to remove all 
pretence of rupture, he took care to appoint commithoners k 
with power to repair all the outrages committed fince the late 
peace, But his precautions proved ineffectual. An acci- 
dent this year afforded the king of Scotland that pretence of 
breach which Henry would have prevented. 

Andrew Breton a Scotch merchant, complaining to the 
king of Scotland that the Portugueſe had killed his father and 
ſeized his ſhip, the king gave him letters of marque, after hay- 
ing in vain ſought redreſs from the court of Portugal. 
Whereupon, Breton equipped two ſtout ſhips, and found 
means to make himſelf ample amends for his loſſes, by falling 
upon the Portugal ſhips trading to Flanders and England. 
The Portugal embaſſador reſiding at London, complained 
to the council, and repreſented that ſince the king of England 
pretended to the ſovereignty of the narrow ſeas, it was but 
reaſonable he ſhould protect the foreign ſhips that came into 
the channel, Upon this complaint, the king equipped two 
large men of war, and appointed the two ſons of the earl of 
Surrey * to command them, with orders to take the Scotch 
pirate. Theſe two lords watched him ſo narrowly that they 
met with him at laſt, as he was returning from Flanders to 
Scotland. Breton fought deſperately, but was Killed in the 
fight, and his two ſhips taken and brought into England k. 
The king of Scotland hearing of this, ſent and demanded the 
two ſhips, with ſpeedy reparation for the outrage committed 
againſt the peace. The embaſſadors were told that pirates 
were not included in the peace, and that to puniſh ſuch 
people according to their deſerts was no breach of treaty, 
Probably, Breton had made himſelf more than amends for the 
damage he had ſuſtained, as it too frequently happens on 
ſuch occaſions. But however, king James not being able 
to obtain any thing from the court of England, proteſted 
againſt the injuſtice, being determined to reſent it the firſt 
Opportunity. | 

1 left Julius II. after the taking of Mirandola, bent upon 
the ſiege of Ferrara, and only waiting the return of- good 
weather. Though Lewis XII. was in part ignorant of what 
paſſed in Spain and England, he knew however enough not 
to doubt that the pope was endeavouring to raiſe him ene- 
mies on all fides. He was even ſatis fied, that though he ſeemed 
to have no other deſign than to become maſter of Ferrara, 
yet that was only the firſt ſtep to ſome greater projet. 
Mean-while, he was very much embarraſſed. He had pro- 


perly nothing to gain upon the pope, unleſs he would ſeize 


the church's patrimony. But he had a great deal to loſe, 
befides the troubles which the obſtinate and haughty temper 
of the pope might create him. Wherefore he reſolved to 
try all poſſible ways to be reconciled with him. To that 
end, whilſt the pope was employed in the fiege of Miran- 
dola, he made him ſome overtures by Chaumont, but it 
was to no purpoſe, The pope would hearken to nothing, 
and continued the ſiege till he forced the town to capitulate. 
at laſt, Lewis ſeeing there was no hopes of a reconeilis- 
tion, ordered Chaumont to regard him no longer, and at any 
rate to ſupport the duke of Ferrara, Chaumont receiving 


to England about Auguſt, Idem, fol. 13. Stow, p. 488. 
By this letter, (wrote in moſt religious ſtrain) it appears that all our 
hiſtorians, even Dugdale himſelf, is miſtaken in the number of the archers 
ſent into Spain, Ferdinand's letters calling them a thouſand, whereas the) 
are ſaid to be in our hiſtories fifteen hundred, Rymer's Fœd. tom. xiii. p. 
397» | 
s King Henry ſent alſo, in July this year, fifteen hundred men in Flan- 
ders, under the command of fir Edward Poynings, to aſſiſt the duke of Bur- 
gundy, againſt the duke of Gueldres. Ibid. p. 302. Hall, fol. 13, 14+ 
» Sir Thomas Dacre, and ſir Robert Drury, Rymer's Fad, tom. xi. 
p. 301. 
i Thomas and Edward, which laſt was lord admiral, Herbert, p. 7 
Hall, fol. 15. | | 
k Though he was 1338 wounded, he encouraged his men, with hi 
whiſtle, even to his laſt breath. The king pardoned the men, and ſent them 
out of the kingdom. Herbert, ibid. | 
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neſe orders, takes the field in the midſt of winter. His army, 
55 ed by the duke of Ferrara, was not ſo numerous as the 
10 — of the pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians, but com- 
1 84 of ſo good troops, tbat the allies durſt never hazard 
3 though it was offered them more than once. 
Via while, the pope was greatly perplexed, Inſtead of 

vietly preparing for the fiege of Ferrara, he was forced to 
Leep the field during the winter, without Knowing even how 
to fave Modena, which was in danger of a ſiege. Ferdinand, 
who foreſaw what trouble that place would give the pope, 
had adviſed him to reſign it to the emperor. Nay, that af- 
fair had been negotiated, but without ſucceſs, becauſe Maxi- 


| milian would receive it only as a place held of the empire, to 


which the pope would not conſent. At laſt, upon Chau— 
mont's approach to beſiege it, the pope was willing to deliver 
it as the emperor deſired, becauſe it was not to be ſaved 


without venturing a battle. The terms of the bargain are not 


By” 


do part in great diſcontent. 


reciſely known. But from thenceforward all the emperor's 
proceedings gave occaſion to ſuſpect, Modena was acquired 
upon conditions very prejudicial to the king of France, his 
. king of Arragon pretended to be in alliance with 
France. He would not declare againſt her till he had 
ſecured the king of England, with whom be was privately 
negotiating a treaty Which required a long diſcuſſion, In- 
deed, his troops which were to ſerve the pope but three 
months, according to the terms of the inveſtiture of Naples, 
were ſtill joined with thoſe of the allies. But he pre- 
tended, the viceroy of Naples acted contrary to his orders, 
in remaining in the pope's army longer than he was com- 
manded. Mean while, the army was preſſed by Chau- 
mont and the duke of Ferrara, who followed them cloſe, and 
endeavoured to provoke them to a battle. So, to gain time, 
Ferdinand, who would {till paſs for a neutral prince, and 
well affected to the repoſe of Italy, propoſed a congreſs at 
Mantua fora peace. The pope immediately accepted the 
overture. The emperor agreed to it likewiſe, and Lewis 
XII. durſt not reject it, leſt he ſhould be charged with be- 
ing the ſole author of the troubles of Italy, It is certain, 
if, in this juncture, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed 
by a negotiation, the ſole aim whereof was to rob him of 
the opportunity of puſhing his enemies, he had ordered his 
troops to advance, he would have over-run the whole ec- 
clefiaſtical ſtate; with ſo great a terror had his arms in- 
ſpired the allies. But he had to manage his ſubjects as 
well as his queen, who conſidered a war with the head of 
the church as a crime, though there was but too much 
provocation. He had himſelt Jikewiſe ſcruples upon that 
account, which he could not eafily ſurmount. But how- 
ever, he was willing to try once more, whether the propoſed 


* congreſs of Mantua would produce ſome good effect. He 


hoped at leaſt, that the breaking off the negotiation, in caſe 
it was not ſucceſsful, would fully juſtify him. The con- 
greſs produced the effect expected by the allies, that is, it 
cauſed the French to loſe a great deal of time to no pur- 
ole. . 
g A few days before the congreſs of Mantua, the biſhop of 
Gurck, who was to be there from the emperor, had a con- 
ference at Bologna with the pope, after which they pretended 
But what followed plainly ſhew- 
ed the contrary, fince the emperor never after did any thing 
agreeable to his alliance with Lewis XII. He conſented, 
however, that the council of Piſa ſhould be called in his 
name, and the ſummons ſet up at Modena, and ſeveral other 
places belonging to him, becauſe it was not yet time to de- 
clare himſelf, The ſummons ran, that Julius II. having 
refuſed to call a council, purſuant to the decree of Conſtance, 
the cardinals were empowered by the ſame decree to ſummon 
a council in their own name. And therefore, with the con- 
{cnt of the emperor and the king of France, they ordered 
the council to meet on the firſt of September, in the city. of 
Piſa, to endeavour the reformation of the church, in the 
head and members. | 
The biſhop of Gurck's conference with the pope; and 
the breaking up of the congreſs of Mantua, made the king 
of France greatly ſuſpect the emperor. On the other hand, 
he could not help fearing the king of Arragon, knowing by 
experience what was to be expected from him. He ſaw him 
making great preparations under colour of the African war, 


and knew withal, that notwithſtanding his daily aſſurances 


that he would not concern himſelf with the troubles of Italy, 
e was uſing his utmoſt endeavours to procure a peace between 
the empergr and the Venetians: that is, properly ſpeaking, 
e was labouring to diſengage Maximilian from the intereſt 
of France. In ſhort, Ferdinand ſent him brotherly admoni- 


tions to make his peace with the pope, and not draw on him- 
ſelf the juſt reproach of waging an unnatural, war with the 
common father of Chriſtians, Lewis could not but conſider 
theſe remonſtrances as a ſort of proteſtation to aſſiſt the pope 
in caſe of need. At the ſame tinie, he could not believe he 
would engage in ſuch an undertaking without being ſecure of 
the emperor. Theſe things made him uneaſy, and apprehen- 
five that he ſhould at laſt be the dupe of the pope, the em- 
peror, and Ferdinand. So, for fear of being prevented, he 
gave expreſs orders to Triulzi, who commanded his army in 
the room of Chaumont, lately deceaſed, to take all the advan- 
tages of the allies that lay in his power. 5 

Triulzi upon this order, aſſaulted and took Concordia 
in the beginning of May, at the time the calling of the 
council of Piſa was every where poſted up. Then he 
endeavoured by ſeveral marches to oblige the allies to a 
battle, without being able to ſucceed. At laſt, he reſolved 
to approach Bologna; not that he believed himſelf in con- 
dition to befiege the city, but to draw the allies from their 
advantageous poſts, and give the Bolonnois opportunity to 
riſe in favour of the Bentivoglios, whom he brought with 
him. The pope had now done his utmoſt to perſuade the 
generals of the allies to hazard a battle without being able 
to prevail, ſo much did they dread engaging with the 
French. Wherefore, knowing how the army. ſtood diſ- 
poſed, and diſtruſting the Bolonnois, who loved him not, 
he retired to Ravenna, leaving in Bulogna the cardinal of 
Pavia, his prime miniſter. He was no ſooner gone, but a 
tumult aroſe in the city, during which the inhabitants called 
in their old maſters, the Bentivoglios, and put them in poſ- 
ſeſhon of the government. The cardinal of Pavia had taken 
to flight the moment he perceived their reſolution. On the 
other hand, the army of the allies advancing to one of the 
gates of Bologna, and hearing the Bentivoghos were admit- 
ted, and the legate withdrawn, ran away in confuſion, leav- 
ing 1n the camp their artillery, baggage, and ammunition. 
Whereupon the inhabitants ſallying out, and joining with the 
peaſants, completely ſtripped the ſcattered army, and ren- 
dered it entirely unſerviceable for ſeveral months. The duke 
of Ferrara improving the opportunity, very eaſily recovered 
the places lately taken from him by the allies. 

Amidſt all theſe mortifications, the pope ſtill met with 
another, which ſenſibly touched him. The cardinal of Pavia 
was ſtabbed by the duke of Urbino, who taxed him with be- 
ing the cauſe of the loſs of Bologna. The pope's concern 
was the greater, as he durſt not puniſh, in the perſon of his 
nephew, a crime he would have thought worthy of the ſe- 
vereſt treatment, had it been committed by any other hand. 
His army being diſperſed, and his defigns upon Ferrara va- 
niſhed, he quitted Ravenna, and retired to Rome, In his 
way, he had the frequent mortification to ſee the papers poſt- 
ed up for the calling of the council of Piſa, wherein he was 
himſelf ſummoned to appear in perſon. 

It was univerſally expected that Lewis XII. would purſue 
his ſucceſſes, and certainly in the then ſituation of Italy, 
it was his own fault that he was not maſter of Rome. 
The pope had no remedy ſpeedy enough to free himſelf 
from his- ſad condition. The king of Arragon was too re- 
mote. The Venetians were unable to lend him a ſufficient 
aid, and the emperor was not powerful enough to ſave him, 
had he been willing to attempt it. Genoa, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, Milan, were in the hands of his enemies. But Lewis, 
either through ſcruple, or ſome other motive, inſtead of 


puriu'ng his point, ordered Triulzi to retire to Milan with 


the army, and diſband part of the troops. Probably, he 


was willing to deprive the pope of the pretence of exciting 


all Chriſtendom againſt him, and publiſhing, that he in- 
tended to ſeize Rome and all Italy. He was juſtly apprehenſive 
of this from the pope, fince it was in effect the foundation 
or rather the pretence. of the league formed ſome months 
after againſt France. Triulzi was no ſooner at Milan, but 
Ferdinand's fleet arrived at Naples, with about three thou- 
ſand men, who were ſoon to be followed by a more conſider- 
able body. | 

It was not difficult to perceive, that the king of Arragon 
had ſent his fleet to Naples to ſupport the pope's intereſts, 
and give jealouſy to the king of France. Julius II. who 
was better informed than any man, revived at the news, 
and the rather, as he rightly judged that Ferdinand would 
not have been altogether aflured of the king of England. 


Since the loſs of Bologna, and the rout of his army, he had 


ſeemed willing to conſent to an agreement with France, 
and though he had made overtures more like a conqueror 
than one conquered, Lewis had accepted them on condi- 
tion they were approved by MN emperor. -But when the 


pope 
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pope found, the Spaniſh fleet was at Naples, and Ferdinand 
began to declare himſelf, he added new terms to thoſe he 
had already propoſed, and plainly ſhewed he was no longer 
for peace. This conduct put Lewis XII. beyond all patience. 
So, deſpairing to agree with ſo obſtinate an enemy, he 
ordered Trwulzi to tend ſupplies to Bentivoglio to guard 
Bologna, and ſome time after, took Bologna and the Ben- 
tivoglios under his protection. On the other hand, though 
he was not obliged to aſſiſt the emperor, unleſs he came 
into Italy in perſon, he added however to the German troops 
in the ſtate of Venice a ſtrong reinforcement commanded by 
la Paliſſe. Mean while the pope having certain advice of 
the good inclination of the kings of Arragon and England in 
his tavour, reſolved to ſummon a general council in oppoſi— 
tion to that of Piſa, To that end he publiſhed a bull, 
wherein, having firſt excuſed the neglect the ſchiſmatic car- 
dinals laid to his charge, and inveighed againſt their inſo— 
lence, he called a council to be held at the Lateran in Rome, 
the 19th of April 1512. 

Since the biſhop of Gurck's conference with the pope, 
Maximilian's conduct was ſo doubtful that it was difficult to 
Judge certainly of it. He had agreed to the calling of the 
council of Piſa, which was done with his expreſs conſent. 
But he had not yet appointed embaſſadors, neither was it 
known that the German biſhop was preparing to go thither. 
Moreover, he had promiſed to command in perſon in Italy, 
and led thither a ſtrong reinforcement. But he remained in- 


active at Inſpruck, without ſhewing any thoughts either of . 


the council of Piſa, or the war in Italy. Mean while the 
conqueſts that were expected to be made upon the Veneti— 
ans were to be all his. Thus, in the preſent poſture of the 
affairs of Italy, Lewis XII. ſaw the burden of the war laid 
upon him alone, without his daring almoſt to complain to.the 
emperor, for fear he ſhou}d join with his enemies. And in- 
deed, Maximilian was ſtrongly ſolicited by the pope, the 
king of Arragon, and the Venetians themſelves, who offered 
him a good ſum to induce him to deſiſt from his pretenſions, 
to their dominions. Very probably, he was yet unreſolved, 
and knowing the league that was forming againſt France, was 
willing, according to cuſtom, to let the two parties proceed 
in order to take afterwards that fide which beſt ſuited with his 
intereſt. This doubtleſs was the reaſon of his preſerving a 
good underſtanding with Lewis, XII. in conſenting to the 
calling of the council of Piſa, and withal, of reſerving a means 
to be reconciled to the pope, in ſending neither biſhops nor 
embaſſadors to the council. Thus remaining almoſt equally 
ſuſpected by both parties, he waited till the ſucceſs of the 
war, or the offers from both fides, ſhould engage him to de- 
clare for one or other. 

Mean while, affairs continued ſtill in the ſame fitua- 
tion. The pope and the Venetians were alone in open 
war with France, The emperor ſeemed to float between 
both ſides. The king of Arragon had hitherto done no- 
thing more than afforded hopes that he would join the 
league when concluded. But it was not fo yet, every one 
fearing to engage in it unſeaſonably. Julius II. and Fer- 
dinand knew one another too well to confide in each other. 
Each ſtrove to make the other ſubſervient to his defigns, 
and was afraid at the ſame time of being deceived. Fer- 
dinand had fiill in France an embaſſador, who endeavoured 
to perſuade the king, that the preparations in Spain con- 
cerned only the Moors. On the other hand, the pope had 
not ſo quarrelled with Lewis XII. but that he had till left 
him ſome hopes, and continued a fort of negotiation with 
him, by means of the biſhop of Murray, the Scotch em- 
baſſuador, who did the office of mediator. Ferdinand was 
afraid, in caſe the pope made a ſeparate peace with France, 
the kingdom of Naples would be in danger. The pope had 
no leſs reaſon to fear, that to ſecure the quiet poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Naples, Ferdinand would forſake the inte- 
reſts of the church, and leave him expoſed to the mercy 
of the king of France. In that caſe the pope would have 
nothing to expect from England. Thus, affairs were come 
to that paſs, that it was neceſſary, either that each ſhould 
quickly make a ſeparate treaty, or both jointly declare them- 
ſelves, not to remain in this ſtate of uncertainty, And 
therefore, Ferdinand began at laſt to pull off the maſk a 
little more, by ſending to Naples, the troops he pretended 
to defign for Africa, in order to hinder the pope from think- 
ing of a ſeparate agreement with France. 


Whilſt the pope and the king of Arragon were thus 


In the treaty, as it ſtands in Rymer, it is only ſaid, that the pope was to 
furniſh fix hundred men at arms, without any mention of light horſe and 
foot : neither is the number of troops that was to be ſent by the Venetians 
ſpecified, but it is ſaid, they were to find a fleet ſtrong enough to beat the 


month than in a whole year before. 


tecting the church, diſtributed by his ambition. 


ſhewyn his defire to be included. 


0 


ſounding each other, the cardinals who had ſummotied the 
council of Piſa, and were come to Milan, thought fit 10 
open it by commiſſioners. But this was only for form's 
ſake, to keep to the day appointed. Never was genery 
council ſo thin. The biſhops of France were not yet ar. 
rived, and there was no likelihood of any from Germany, 
The pope was enraged when he heard the council waz 
opened at Piſa, In his paſſion with the Florentines, for 
ſuffering the council to meet in one of their towns, he ex. 
communicated them as well as the Piſans, and put both the 
cities under an interdict, But the Florentines forced the 
prieſts to celebrate divine ſervice, leaving to private perſons 
the liberty to obſerve or reject the interdict. | 

It was difficult for Julius II. and Ferdinand, to continue 
long in their preſent ſituation, without cauſing mutual ful. 
picions, capable of changing the face of affairs. The re. 
ſon which had hitherto with-held Ferdinand, namely, his 
uncertainty with reſpect to the king of England, was now 
vaniſhed, Henry, after long ſuſpence, had at laſt poſitively 
promiſed to enter into the league againſt France. Where. 
upon the negotiation of the league advanced more in one 
It was a conſtant 
rule with Ferdinand, to cover all his deſigns with a cloak 
of religion, little caring, that after the execution, his ar. 
tifices were diſcovered. The fleet and army he had pre. 


' pared in Spain, had for pretence a war with the infidels, 


When he was going to declare openly againſt France, he 
failed not to uſe the pretence of protecting the church 
againſt the outrages of Lewis. As ſoon as he had gained 
the king of England, they jointly ſent embaſſadors to Lewis, 
to require him to leave the pope unmoleſted, intimatin 

that as chriſtian princes, they could not diſpenſe with pro. 
Lewis ſaw 
plainly, that their meaſures being now taken, it would be 
too late to juſtify his conduct, and therefore choſe to re- 
turn a haughty anſwer, which was preciſely what his enemies 
wanted, | | 

Shortly after, on the 4th of October, the pope, the king 
of Arragon, and the Venetians, concluded a league at 
Rome, leaving a place for the king of England, who had 
Indeed, cardinal Bam. 
bridge was concerned in the negotiation as embaflador 
of England. But he was ordered not to fign the treaty, 
becauſe Henry expected to make a private one, more 
agreeable to the intereſts of England than that which con- 
cerned Italy only. By this treaty, the pope promiſed to find 
for the ſervice of the league, fix hundred men at arms, five 
hundred light-horſe, fix thouſand foot !, and twenty thou- 
ſand ducats a month. The Venetians were to furniſh eight 
hundred men at arms, a thouſand light-horſe, eight thou- 
ſand foot, and to pay monthly twenty thouſand ducats. Fer- 
dinand was to provide twelve hundred men at arms, a thou- 
ſand light-horſe, ten thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand du— 
cats a month. It is true, neither the king of France, nor the 
duke of Ferrara, were named in the treaty as enemies of the 
allies. But it was eaſy to perceive it, fince the intent of the 
league was to reſtore to the pope the city of Bologna, and 
whatever belonged to the holy ſee, and to make war upon 
all perſons that ſhould offer to hinder it. A place was left 
for the emperor in caſe he would enter into it, and Raymond 
of Cardona, viceroy of Naples, was declared general of th: 
league. 

Whilſt the world was in expeCtation of the event of this 
league, the council of Piſa was ſolemnly opened in that 
city, by the cardinals who had convened it, and ſome bi- 
ſhops of France and Milan. The firſt ſeſſion was held the 
4th of November, though the pope had excommunicated the 
cardinals, and deprived them of their dignity. The {ſecond 
was held the 11th of the ſame month. But becauſe there 
was a commotion that day in the city, the cardinals and bi- 
ſhops were ſo terrified, that on the morrow they removed the 
council to Milan, where they expected to be more out of 
danger. Indeed the inhabitants of Piſa could not look with 
a good eye upon the council, which expoſed them to an ex- 
communication and interdict, though it was not in their 
power to oppoſe the orders of the Florentines their ſove- 


reigns. 


I obſerved that the Switzers were at variance with Lewis 
XII. by the practices of the cardinal of Sion, or rather of the 
pope himſelf, who ſet him to work. Their firſt attempt to 
enter the Milaneſe proving unſucceſsful, they reſolved this 


enemy's : and on the day of the publication of the league, the pope and the 
Venetians were to pay eighty thouſand ducats of gold for two months wages 
for their forces, Fœd. tom. xiii. p. 307. See Guicciardin, I. 10. 
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ear to levy fixteen thouſand men, the cardinal of Sion, hav- 


J” _crively promiſed them money at their entrance into 
* Pont thre army of the allies would employ the French 
Noda: As this levy could not be ready till the 
be inning of the winter, they began their march in Novem- 
b S and penetrated as far as Vareſe. Gaſton de Foix, ne- 
ah of Lewis XII. governor of Milan, was ſo deſtitute of 
troops, that he Knew not how to oppoſe their paſſage. How- 
OE with the few men he had, he took the field, to annoy 
elm and obſtruct their march. But it was not poſſible for 
him to hinder them from coming to the very gates of Milan. 
The French had now begun to furniſh the caſtle with ammu- 


| nition in order to quit the city, when ſuddenly the Switzers 


hearing no news of the pope, nor the army of the allies 
which they thought to be aſſembled in la Romagna, retired 
to their own country, after burning ſome villages. If the 

ope had not diſappointed them of the money he had pro- 
i ied, and if the army of the allies had ated in la Romagna, 
Milan, Bologna, and Ferrara, would have been in great dun- 

er, ſince the French were at that time very weak in thoſe 
ac La Paliſſe was then in the emperor's army with a 
large detachment of the king's beſt troops. 

Nothing could be more advantageous to England, than to 
ſee the forces of France turned againſt Italy. The conqueſt 
of the duchy of Milan was leſs beneficial to Lewis XII. than 
to England. For it procured England a ſettled tranquillity, 
whereas it expoſed France to perpetual troubles, and an 
immenſe expence. It was therefore policy in Henry to ſuffer 
the French, Germans, Italians, and Spaniards to battle it 
in Italy, without involving himſelf in a war which could 
never procure him any advantage. To the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of, the Kings of England had taken care not to meddle 


with the affairs of Italy, if we except Henry III. who being 
| unfortunately defirous of making his ſecond ſon king of Si- 


cily, ruined his own Kingdom to execute that extravagant 
project. But he was not a prince to be imitated by his ſuc- 
ceſſors. The advantages of this policy were {o manifeſt to 
all the Engliſh, that it required no leſs than a Ferdinand, the 


ableſt and moſt ſubtle prince of his age, to make them ſwerve 


from it, 1 : 
This prince had joined with the pope ever ſince the begin- 


niog of the year 1510, or perhaps the end of the foregoing, 


and yet had been near two years withont declaring himſelf. 
This delay proceeded only from his defire to ſecure England 
firſt, that Henry might make a diverſion in France, which 


would oblige Lewis XII. to neglect the affairs of Italy. 


This diverſion muſt have been advantageous to the king 
Arragon, ſince it would remove from Italy, or at leaſt wea- 
ken a very formidable rival. But it is hard to conceive 
wherein it could be ſerviceable to England. On the con- 
trary, there ſeemed to be ſeveral very ſtrong reaſons to d1- 
vert Henry from ſuch a deſign, without mentioning the peace 
he had lately renewed with France, and confirmed by a fo- 
lemn oath. This probably was the cauſe of his fo long de- 
ferring the concluſion of the league I ſhall ſpeak of here- 
after. Indeed it was not poſſible, but that ſome of the 
king's council were clear-ſighted enough to ſee that this 
league was no ways advantageous to England, what colour 
ſoever was given thereto. | 

Whilſt the negotiation languiſhed in England, new occur- 
rences put Ferdinand upon taking freſh meaſures, and con- 
triving all ſorts of ways to ſucceed with Henry. Lewis XII. 
perſiſted in his deſign to hold the council of Piſa, as was ſaid, 


and that cauſed Julius Il. to convene another at the Lateran, 


and excommunicate by the ſame bull all princes and others 
who adhered to the firſt, Among theſe princes, was John 
d'Albret, king of Navarre, who being allied to Lewis XII. 
blindly followed the directions of the court of France. The 
king of Navarre had no ſooner declared for the council of 
Piſa, but Ferdinand upon that pretence, formed the deſign 
to ſeize his whole kingdom, and make Henry his fon-in-law 
the inſtrument to execute it. To that end, he gave Henry 
to underſtand, that a fair opportunity offered to recover Gui- 
enne, taken by France from one of his predeceſſors, ſince the 
league that was going to be concluded in Italy would find 
Lewis XII. ſo much employment, that probably he would 
not be able to defend his own country. Bur as the diſtance 
of Guiennne might deter Henry from attempting that con- 


queſt, Ferdinand out of affection, very willingly promiſed 


n The lord Herbert ſays, ſome of the council who more ſeriouſly weighed 
the buſineſs, were againſt the war with France, and more particularly tor a 
reaſon which England ſhould never forget, Let us therefore (ſays one of 
tie council) leave off our attempts againſt the terra firma. The natural 


lituation of iflands ſeems not to fort with conqueſts in that kind. England 


alone is a juſt empire: or when we would enlarge oufſelves, let it be that 
way we can, and to which it ſeems the eternal Providence bath deſtiued us; 
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to ſupply him with troops, tranſport ſhips, artillery, pro 
viſions, ammunition, without ſtimulating any thing for himſelf; 
but the fole pleaſure of procuring his ſon-in-law fo great an 
advantage. This offer opened the eyes of Henry and hs 
council ®, The acquifition of Guienne ſeemed to them a 
thing ſo advantageous, and withal ſo glorious in the begin— 
ning of this reign, that the king, without any farther dith- 
culty, entered into the league propoſed by the pope, Ferdi- 
nand, and the Venetians. Such was the real motive“ that 
induced the court of England to break the peace lately re- 
newed with France, without alledging other reaſons than the 
protection granted by Lewis to the Bentivoglios, and the 
calling of the unlawful aſſembly at Piſa. As if England was 
concerned to help the pope to Bologna, and oppoſe with arms 
a council, conſiſting of a ſcore of French biſhops, without 
power and credit, even in the very place where they were aſ- 
ſembled. We ſhall fee preſently, how Henry was the dupe 
of his affectionate father-in-law, and how Ferdinand poli- 
tickly made uſe of him to ſerve his own en1s, without 
giving himfelt the leaſt trouble about his ſon-in-law's 
affairs. 

When Ferdinand had gained Henry, he concluded at Rome, 
with the pope and the Venetians, the fore- mentioned league. 
In this treaty of Rome, it was expreſsly ſaid that all the ar- 
ticles were negotiated and ſettled with the king of England's 
knowledge, the cardinal of York acting for him, and daily 
expecting orders to fign it, but that for certain reaſons the 
concluſion of it could be no longer delayed. 

About fix weeks after, Henry and Ferdinand concluded. 
at London, a private league for the conqueſt of Guienne o. 


This was a conſequence of the firſt, on the ſuppoſition that 


the depriving the king of France of that province was a good 
means to ſerve and protect the church of God, the great 
and principal aim of the allies. If ever God's holy name was 
openly and ſhamefully taken in vain, it is in the preambles of 
theſe two treaties. In the firſt, the pope proteſted that his 
ſole aim in defiring Bologna, and the other ſtates which be- 
longed to the church, was, to reſtore Italy to her former 
tranquillity, that all Chriſtians might join their forces againſt 
the infidels, as he had ever wiſhed, and {till did wiſh moſt 
ſincerely, Thus, to make war upon the infidels, it was ne- 
ceflary that Italy ſhould be free from troubles, which could 
not be hoped, till the pope had executed his ambitious pro- 
jects, without which Italy was not to expect to enjoy any 
uiet. 
2 In the ſecond treaty, Henry and Ferdinand ſet forth, 
* That they had made alliances with all Chriſtian princes, 
ſolely to be enabled to wage war with the enemies of Chriſt ; 
and for that purpoſe, were now employed in preparing pow- 
erful armies by land and ſea ; but that ſuddenly, when they 
leaſt expected it, they were told, the king of France's troops 
were befieging Bologna, where the pope, old and infirm, lay 
ſeized with a grievous diſtemper, and attended by all his car- 
dinals : that being extremely afflicted at this news, they had 
be ſought the king of France by letters and embaſſadors, to 
give over his deſign : that the pope had offered him the par- 
don of all his fins, provided only he would abſtain from the 
patrimony of the church, ceaſe to enflame the ſchiſm, and 
adhere to the council of Lateran : but that all this had been 
to no purpoſe, On the contrary, he had made himſelf 
maſter of Bologna, by the treachery of ſome of the inhabi- 
tants ; twice routed the army of the holy church of Rome, and 
in contempt of the holy ſee, called a council, after having 
bribed ſome of the cardinals. That fince, the pope had ſent 
a legate to him to demand only that he would forbear to at- 
tack the church. That the legate for prevailing, the kings 
of England and Spain had ſent embaſſadors to adviſe him 
amicably to deſiſt from the attempts and to be reconciled with 
the pope, or elſe they could do no leſs than undertake the 
protection of the church; but that their advice had been 
ſlighred. That upon all theſe conſiderations, the two kings 
perfectly knowing how detrimental ſuch an ambition might 
prove to the catholic faith, the church of God, and the wel- 
fare of Chriſtendom, had thought proper to agree upon the 
following articles, to the praiſe and glory of almighty God, 
our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the whole triumphant court of 
heaven, for the defence, exaltation, increaſe of the catholic 
faith, the Chriſtian religion, the holy Roman church, which 
was unjuſtly oppreſſed, and upon the frequent inſtances, ex- 


and that is by ſea. Herbert, 2 8. 
" Another inducement to Henry was the pope's promiſe to take away the 
title of Moſt Chriſtian from the king of France, and confer it on him. Which 
he thought would be a perpetual glory to the nation. Ibid, 
»The Engliſh commiſſioners were, Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, and 
George Talbot, carl of Shrewſbury, Rymer's Fed, tom. xiii. p. 312. 
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86 RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN p. 


During theſe tranſactions, the emperor gave the king gf 
France ſo much cauſe to ſuſpe& his ſincerity, that neceſſit 
| only obliged him to feign any further confidence in him. 
I. The two kings took upon them the defence and protec- There was no German biſhop come to the council, and 
tion of the holy Roman church, againſt all” perſons that when the emperor was preſſed upon that ſubject, he replicd, 
ſhould attack her v. | it was neceſſary firſt to have the approbation of the diet of the 
II. Ferdinand, as catholic king, and to diſcharge his duty empire, which he did not doubt of obtaining: that though 
to God and the church, promiſed to take up arms in her de- he ſhould ſend biſhops from his hereditary dominions to Pila, 
fence in Italy. | it would be more prejudicial than advantageous to the coun. 
In the IIId. article it was ſaid, that the pope and the ſa- cil, ſince it would give occaſion to imagine, he deſpaired to 
cred coll-ge of cardinals had judged, that in order to deliver obtain the diet's conſent. On the other hand, inſtead of 
the church from the oppreſſion ſhe groaned under, it was commanding in perſon his army in the ſtate of Venice, as he 
neceflary to wage war upon the king of France, not only in had promiſed, he left all tothe French troops who were come 
Ital, but in ſuch of his provinces alſo as bordered upon the to his aid. In ſhort, while he liſtened to the offers of 
two allies. And therefore it was agreed, that they ſhould the pope, Ferdinand, and the Venetians, he told the French 
carry their arms into Guienne, and conquer that province bed, be was ready to march to Rome, at the head of 
for the crown of England, and that Henry, in aſſiſting the an army, provided his maſter would ſend him a ſtrong re. 
church, might at the ſame time recover what belonged to inforcement, and a ſum of money, proportionable to the 
him. To that purpoſe, as ſoon as Ferdinand ſhould have greatneſs of the undertaking. Amidſt theſe uncertainties, 
actually declared againſt the kingdom of France, and taken Lewis new not what to truit to. He could not look upon 
up arms in defence of the church, Henry, at a proper ſeaſon, Maximilian but as an ally ready to abandon him, if he found 
ſhould proclaim war againſt the ſame prince in defence of the it more for his intereſt to join with his enemies. In that 
ſame church. caſe all the emperor's conqueſts upon the Venctians would 
To perform this article, Henry promiſed to ſend into be ſo many loſſes to France. Mean while the ſupplics he 
Guienne ſome time in April, 1512, {ix thouſand foot 4 com- lent him were very expenſive, and yet he durſt not afford 
manded by a good general: to maintain them at his own ex- him a pretence to change fides. Thus Lewis ſaw himſelf 
pence, and not recall them without the conſent of the king upon the point of being attacked by all the forces of the 
of Arrgon. Ferdinand bound himſelf, on his part, to find pope, the king of Spain, and the Venetians, without any 
five hundred men at arms, fifteen hundred light-horſe, and hope of affiſtance from the emperor. As for England, though 
four thouſand foot, on the ſame terms. Moreover, he engag- he was yet ignorant of the treaty of London, and Henry's 
ed to furniſh the Engliſh troops with proviſions and ammu- embaſlador poſitively denied that his maſter intended to be 
nition at a moderate price. It was farther agreed, that concerned, all Henry's proceedings were plain indications 
each of the two kings ſhould ſend a fleet to fea with three that he would ſoon declare againſt him. | 
thouſand good ſoldiers, for fix months, befides the mariners, Mean while, the pope, who had ever in view the taking 
and that neither ſhould recall his fleet without the other's of Bologna and Ferrara, was very preſſing with the viceroy 
conſent. | of Naples to advance with his troops, and take the command 
IV. That Ferdinand ſhould find forty ſhips, at a reaſon- of the confederate army. But notwithſtanding all his ſolici- 
able rate, to tranſport the Engliſh forces. tations, the junction could not be till the middle of De. 
V. That in caſe the allies ſhould take any places in Gui- cember, and even then, the Naples artillery not being 
enne and elſewhere, they ſhould be delivered to him of the yet arrived, the army could be only employed in ſome 
two kings, who had a prior title to the ſame. trifling expeditions in la Romagna, with which ended the 
VI. That if either of the two kings ſhould be attacked year 1511. It is now time to return to the affairs of Eng- 
out of Guienne, they ſhould jointly rake care of the defence of land. | 
the country, of him who wanted affiſtance, ſincerely and with Though Henry had not yet proclaimed war with France, 


hortations, and admonitions of the pope, the head thereof.“ 
The ſubſtance of this pious treaty was as follows: 


all their power. 7 Lewis II. knew what he was to expect. He had gool in- | 


VII. That the two kmgs conſidering that the pope had telligence by means of one Buonviſo, a merchant of Lucca, 
called at Rome a council, which all Chriſtian princes ought who being a bankrupt,. was retired into England, where he 
to obey, and ſend embaſſadors to, and it was affirmed that had obtained ſo much favour from the pope as to be made a 
the king of France perſiſted in his defign to continue the Kind of agent“. This man being corrupted by France, ciſ- 
council ſummoned to Piſa, they agreed to adhere to what- covered to Lewis the ſecrets, the pope was ſometimes forced 
ever ſhould be decreed by the council of Lateran, and oppoſe to truſt him with ; and hence it was that the court of France 
that of Piſa, with all its favourers and adherents. was informed of many things which the Engliſh would 

VIII. That neither of the two kings ſhould make peace have concealed from them. Ir was probably by this means 
or truce, without a mutual conſent. that the King of France had the firſt notice of the league 

IX. That by this, the former treaties ſhould not be deem- concluded at London, though it was made a great ſecret, 
ed void, but, on the contrary, remain in full force. But ſhortly after, he had no more occafion for ſpies to know 

X. That it ſhould be ratified within four months by Henry Henry's intentions. | | 
and Ferdinand, in his own and the name of queen Jane, his {1512 | The parliament being met the fourth of February", 
daughter. the king communicated his deſign of making war with France, 

| He proteſted, his ſole aim was to free the pope from the king 

Henry and his council thought, without doubt, they had of France's oppreſſion, and eſpecially to cauſe the ſchiſmati- 

made a very advantageous treaty, ſince it was to procure cal council of Piſa, now removed to Milan, to be diſſolved. 
them the duchy of Guienne, and Ferdinand demanded no- Though this war, undertaken, as the king himſelf affirmed, 
thing for himſelf, as if he had acted purely from a motive ſolely to oblige the pope, was little agrecable to the intercl 
of religion, and out of affection to his ſon-in-law, though in of England, the parliament however gave the king a large 
reality, he had conſulted only his own intereſt. As for the ſubſidy*. In all appearance, the leading members of tbe 
pope's affairs, about which both kings ſeemed to be ſo houſe of commons being informed of the true reaſons, ſo or- 
greatly concerned, it may be affirmed, they did not ſo dered it, that the reſt came into their opinion. Otherwite, 
much as think of them, as it afterwards appeared. But they it would have been difficult to make them perceive the necel- 
wanted that pretence to dazzle the public, though, in all fity of England's engaging in a war with France, to reſtote 
appearance, the world was not ſo blind, as to imagine that Bologna to the pope, and diſſolve a council ſo inconfiderable 
two great kings ſhould take up arms on purpoſe to diſſolve as that of Piſa, Before the parliament broke up, the bing 
a council which called itſelf general, compoſed of a ſmall was pleaſed to reſtore John Dudley, ſon. of Edmund Dudley, 
number of biſhops, of one nation only, and fo little regarded, to the rank and honours his family had been deprived of by 
that even at Milan, where it was removed, the government the father's attainder. From that time, he had always an 
was forced to make uſe of their whole authority to procure its affection for him, and at length, towards the end of his reign, 
reception. : made him lord admiral of England. 


p — Contra omnes illam invadentes ſeu oppugnante?. Rymer's Fœd. liament were theſe : 1. That every captain ſhall have his whole and perfet 
tom. Xill. p. 313. : number of men and ſoldiers, and give them their full wages, upon pain 0 
* By an additional article, dated March 16, it was agreed, that Henry impriſonment, and forfeiting all his goods and chattels. 2. That no cloth 
ſhould ſend five hundred men more , and Ferdinand find in all two thouſand ſhall be exported out of the realm, till it is barbed, rowed, and ſhorn, upon 
men at arms, and three thouſand light-horſe. Rymer's Fad, tom. xiii, pain of forfeiting the ſame. 3. Several ignorant pretenders and quacks ha 
p. 324+ : 5 Lie 8 ing taken upon them to practiſe phyſic, it was now ordained, that no perſon 
His collector and proctor in England, ſays Hall. fol. 16. ſhould take upon him 44 the en of a * wad fargenn 
5 — wo it w_ 8 16, fol. 16 F and ch wy 60 . 2 oh 2. unleſs he is firſt examined and approved by the biſhop of the dioceſe bet: 
© Two fifteenths from the commons, and two tenths from the clergy. Hall. he reſides, or his vicar general, upon pain of forfeit; month. 
fol. 16. Stow, p. 490. The moſt remarkable ſtatutes enacted in this par- See Statut. 5 e e e ee 
| | The 
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; ce the diflolving of the council of Piſa, he could 
1 1 mee er, e that of Literan, and ſending 
nor embaſladors. He made choice ot Silveſter, biſhop of 
ee ter, with fir Robert Wiaglield, and commiſſioned 
Ns agree i his name to whatever ſhould be deemed ne- 
e for the reformation of the church, as well in the head 


sin the members. This clauſe was only to caſt a miſt be— 
2 


fore people's eyes, fince nothing certainly was farther from 


the pope's thoughts, than to endeavour in this council, either 
his own Or the church's retormation. | 

The time being come to execute the projects agreed by 
Henty and Ferdinand in the treaty of London, Henry gave 
the command of his fleet to fir Edward Howard, fon and 
heir to the earl of Surrey u, and of his army, which was to 
act on land, to Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet W. All 


the troops that were to ſerve in the Guienne expedition being 


embarked about the middle of May, in Span ſh veſſels, ar- 
rived the 8th of June, at Paſſige, in the province of Gui— 
uſcoa, where the marquis of Dorſet landed thoſe he was to 
command. The lord Herbert ſays, thele troops conſiſted of 
ren thouſand men, but probably, he included in chat number 
the three thouſand that were to ſerve at ſea according to the 
x 

The admiral having convoyed the marquis of Dorſet to 
Spain, put to ſea again, and arriving on the coaſt of Bre- 
tagne, landed ſome troops, and plundered the country J. 
Henry, hearing the king of France was preparing a great 
naval armament, ſent a reinforcement * to his admiral, 
which enabled him to make head againſt the French. The 
two fleets meeting the 1oth of Auguſt, came to a furious 
engagement which ended in great loſs on both ſides. The 
Regent, a firſt-rate ſhip?, and the Cordelier, commanded 
by Primauget “, being grappled, were both blown up, with 
the loſs of all their men. This accident happened by the 
deſperate courage of Primauger who, finding he could not 
fave his ſhip ſet fire to the powder ©. 

The treaty of league concluded at London, ſeemed to be 
made only to pave the way tor Henry to the conqueſt of 
Guienne. But Ferdinand , had never any ſuch thought. 
His ſole aim was to conquer Navarre for himſelf, and 
employ to that end the Engliſh troops he had ſent tor into 
Spain. But as it was by no means proper to inform Henry 
of ſuch a proje&, he had been obliged to allure him with 
the hopes of recovering Guienne, in order to induce him 
to ſend his troops. This is the true reaſon why Ferdinand 
ſhewed in the treaty ſo much diſintereſtedneſs, that all the 
advantage ſeemed to be on the fide of England. But the 
performance was very far from anſwering the engage- 
ment. | 

The marquis of Dorſet being arrived in Guipuſcoa, 
found a commiſſioner of the king, who paid him great 
reſpect, and told him the duke d'Alva was taking the 
field, in order to join him. And indeed the duke imme- 
diately put himſelf at the head of the Spaniſh army. But 
inſtead of joining the Engliſh, who were encamped near Fon- 
tarabia, with deſign to beſiege with him the city of Bay- 
onne, as was reſolved, he kept at Logrogno, on the 
borders of Navarre. He intimated to the Englith general, 
that the king of Navarre being in alliance with France, it 
would be very dangerous to attack Bayonne with Navarre 
behind them: that whilſt they ſhould be employed in 
the ſiege, the king of Navarre might introduce the French 
into his dominions, join with them, and, by encamping 
between the mountains of Navarre and the ſea, cut off the 
proviſions which ſhould be brought to the camp before Bay- 
onne without being obliged to give battle, it he thought 
proper: that therefore it was neceſſary, before they engaged 
in the fiege, to try to gain the king of Navarre to the intereſts 
of their maſters. | | 

Theſe reaſons were ſo plauſible, that the marquis of 
Dorſet was eaſily perſuaded to ſend an Engliſh officer to the 


king of Navarre, to require him to join with the allies. 


Ferdinand ſummoned him likewiſe, but more haughtily, to 


» The king, by an indenture dated April 8, granted fir Edward the fol- 
lowing allowance. For his own maintenance, diet, wages, and rewards, ten 
ſhillings a day, For each of the captains for their diet wages, and rewards, 
eighteen · pence a day. For every ſoldier, mariner, and gunner, five ſhillings 
u month for his wages, and five ſhillings for his victuals, reckoning twenty— 
eight days in the month. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. xiii. p. 327. 6 

" He was accompanied by his three brothers, John, Anthony, and Leo- 
nard; and by the lords Brooke, Willoughy, Ferrers, the baron of Burford, 
5 Richard Cornwall, fir Maurice Barkley, fir William Sandes, &c. Hall, 
ol. 17, 

* He ſays farther, that it appears by the Spaniſh hiſtory, that there were 
among them five thouſand archers, who carried, beſides their bows, halberts, 
which they pitched in the ground till their arrows were ſhot, and then took 
up again to do execution on the enemy. An excellent part (ſays he) of 
military diſcipline, and yet not remarked by our Engliſh chronicles, p. 9. 
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The war Henry intended to undertake againſt France, hav- 


87 


forſake the king of France; and come into the league“. 


The king of Navarre replied, he was reſolved to ſtand neu— 


tral, But the Engliſh and Spaniards not being ſatisfied 
with this anſwer, jointly preſſed him to declare himſelf, or 
deliver four of his towns for their ſecurity, which that 
prince would not grant. During theſe negotiations, a 
French atmy, commanded by the duke of Longueville, ap- 
proached the frontiers of Bearn. Whereupon the marquis 
of Dorſet complained to Ferdinand, that the time loſt in 
ſolliciting the king of Navarte had ſerved only to give 
the French opportunity to come and defend their borders; 
and withal preſſed him to deelare, whether he would at- 
tack Guienne purſuant to the treaty of London: Ferdi— 
nand anſwered, prudence would not ſuffer him to ſend his 
army to Fontarabia to beſiege Bayonne, and leave his do- 
minions expoſed to the invaſions of the French and Na— 
varrois : that it was much more convenient to paſs through 
Navarre, and ſecure three or four places, in order to hinder 
his enemies from making uſe of that kingdom againſt bim: 
that therefore he wiſhed the Engliſh would join the duke of 
Alva, and his army ſhould make the vanguard, to be expoſed 
to the firſt dangers : that however the ſiege of Bayonne would 
not be retarded, becauſe there was no queſtion, the king of 
Navarre would be glad to be prefled, in order to juſtify him- 
ſelf to the king of France, when he ſhould enter into the 
league. The marquis of Dorſet, who did not yet ſee into his 
deſigns, having held a council of war, replied, that by his 
inſtructions he could undertake nothing againſt the king of 
Navarre ; but if the duke of Alva would paſs through thar 
kingdom, he might if he pleaſed, but for his part, being al- 
ready near Bayonne, he could not think of taking ſo great a 
compaſs to join him. | 

Ferdinand was not content with this anſwer, He ſtrongly 
infiſted upon what he had propoſed, that the Engliſh troops 
ſhould come and join his army, and in the mean while, 
gave orders to the duke of Alva to beſiege Pampeluna, 
metropolis of Navarre. During the ſiege, he continually 
amuſed the marquis of Dorſet with poſitive promiſes, that 
immediately after the taking of Pampeluna, the duke of 
Alva ſhould join him to befiege Bayonne. Mean while, 
the king of Navarre being unable to defend himſelf, was re- 
tired into France, where he made a treaty with Lewis XII. 
for their common defence. But it coſt him the town of Sal- 
vatierra, and all Bcarn, which he was forced to deliver to the 
French, 

Pampeluna having ſurrendered by capitulation the 25th 
of July, Ferdinand, according to his promiſe, ſhould have 
ordered the duke of Alva to join the Engliſh. But the 
reſt of the fortified towns in Navarre ſerved him for pre- 
tence to delay the junction. So the duke of Alva con- 
tinued his conqueſts, whilſt the Engliſh troops, though 
without ſtirring from their camp, ſerved as a countenance _ 
to his deſigns. And indeed, though the French, who daily 
received freſh ſupplies, ſaw themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong to 
withſtand the duke of Alva, they never dared to enter Na- 
varre, for fear of coming between the Fogliſh and Spa- 
niards, Wherefore, being contented to remain encamped 
between Bayonne and Salvatierra, they gave the duke of 


Alva all the leiſure he wanted to ſubdue almoſt all Na- 


varre, 


Then it was that the marquis of Dorſet plainly perceived 
the king of Arragon acted with inſincerity, and that his de- 
ſign from the very firſt was not to invade Guienne, but 
conquer Navarre, Ferdinand was very ſenſible, his artifice 
would at laſt be diſcovered. So, to prevent the complaints 
the Engliſh general might make to the king his maſter, he 
ſends an expreſs to England, to give Henry an account, atter 
his manner, of the affairs of that country, and to defire him 
to order his general to act in concert with him. Henry, 
who had received nothing to the contrary from the marquis, 
readily ſent Windſor herald with the defired orders to the 

eneral. 

Whilſt the herald was on his journey, the duke of Alva 
became maſter of St. Juan de Fie del Puerto. Preſenily 


About Conquet, and Breſt. Hall, fol. 20. 


2 Of twenty-tive ſhips, which the king came and viewed at Portſmouth, 
Idem, fol. 21. 

+ Commanded by fir Thomas Knevet, maſter of the king's horſe. The 
other captains of note were, tir John Carew, fir Charles Brandon, fir Henry 
Guildford. This engagement happened in Auguſt. Ibid. 

Barbaroufly called by our chronicles, fir Piers Morgan, ſays my lord 
Herbert, p. 11. In this ſea-fight the Engliſh had forty-five, and the French 
thirty-nine ſhips. Hall and Hollingſhead give a large deſcription of the 
battle, fol. 2r, 22. p. 815. 

© Upon the loſs of the Regent, the king built a ſhip the greateſt ever known 
before, and called it Henry, grace de Dieu. all, fol. 22. Though 
Buchanan, and Lefle ſay, he imitated James IV. king of Scotland, in one 
he had made, but built it ſo, that they could not make it ſteer, Herbert, p. 11. 

It was called the Holy Ng. Herbert, p. 9, 


King 
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after the taking of that place, Ferdinand acquainted the 
marquis of Dorſet, that his army was ready to march into 
Guienne, and defired him to join the duke of Alva without 
delay. But the marquis was no longer willing to be de- 
ceived. He knew the French army was intrenched between 


Bavonne and Salvatierra, with the river Bidaſſoa in front 


which muſt be paſſed within view, and beſides Bayonne was 
ſo well provided, that there was no likelihood of beſieging it. 
What Ferdinand therefore propoſed was impraCticable, and 
only a continuation of his artifices. From St. Juan de Pie 
del Puerto, the right-hand road led into Bearn, and the left 


to Bay onne, ſo the duke of Alva's intent was to engage the 


Engliſh to enter Bearn with him, under colour there was no 
other way to draw the enemies from their advantageous poſt, 
or at leaſt to beſiege Salvatierra, But the Engliſh general 
having no orders to make war upon the king of Navarre, 
either in Bearn or elſewhere, refuſed to join the Spaniards. 
Ferdinand reaped this advantage from his refuſal, that he caſt 
the whole blame upon him, of their not invading Guienne 
according to the treaty. After that the duke of Alva turning 
back, laid fiege to Eſtella, the only place that remained to 
the King of Navarre. 1 

The marquis of Dorſet, full of indignation at theſe pro- 
ceedings, and confidering that his army was daily weakened 
by fickneſs and want of proviſions, which were grown ſcarce 
fince the war in Navarre, defired Ferdinand to turniſh him 
with ſhips for his return. It was with great difficulty that 


he obtained his requeſt, Ferdinand ſtill proteſting againſt his 


departute, as directly contrary to the treaty. Mean while, 
he was not ſorry for it, fince the Engliſh were almoſt 
become uſeleſs, after the conqueſt of Navarre. In the mean 
while, the marquis of Dorſet falling fick, the lord Thomas 
Howard took the command of the army. Art the ſame time, 
as the troops were going to embark, the hereld arrived from 
England, with poſitive orders to the general, to obey the 
commands of king Ferdinand*. But the army mutinying it 
was impoffible to detain the ſoldiers any longer in Spain, and 


the embarkation being made, they arrived in England in 


November f. Henry was at firſt very angry with his ge- 
neral, but being informed of all particulars during the 


campaign, plainly ſaw Ferdinand had deceived him, and 


that his affected diſintereſtedneſs in the treaty of league, was 
only to draw him more ecafily into the ſnare. He thought 
proper however to diſſemble, for fear of giving Ferdi- 
nand a pretence to join with France, and leave him em- 
barraſſed. 

Before the year was expired, Ferdinand ſaw himſelf in full 
poſſeſſion of Navarre, though the King of France uſed ſome 
endeavours to wreſt that conqueſt out of his hands. In De- 
cember, the king of Navarre, and Francis duke of Angouleme 
befieged Pampetuna, but not being able to take the place, 


. were forced to abandon the reſt of the kingdom to the Spa- 


niards. After Ferdinand was in poſſeſſion of Navarre, he 
ſought pretences to keep it, but found no better than a bull 
of pope Julius II. who excommunicated John D'Albret king 
of Navarre, and gave his kingdom in prey to the conqueror. 
Mezerai affirras, this bull never appeared, but the lord Her- 
bert ſays, it was dated March 1, 1512. wn 

We muſt now ſee what paſſed in Italy whilſt Ferdinand 
was conquerring Navarre. The confederate army of the 
pope, the king of Arrogan and the Venetians, under the 
command of the Viceroy of Naples, taking the field in 


December, the pope cauſed the viceroy to be continually 


preſſed by cardinal John de Medici, his legate, to beſiege 
Bologna. Art length, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the 
viceroy, and the Venetian general, who foreſaw great dif- 
ficulties in the execution of that deſign, the pope's inſtances 
were to be complied with, and the ſiege of Bologna being re- 
ſolved, the army of the allies* appeared before the city. 
But Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nemours, and governor of Mi- 
lan, coming to its relief, compelled the allies to raiſe the 
ſiege. Some days after, he defeated a Venetian army at 
Breſcia, and flew eight thouſand men. At laſt, on the 11th 
of April finding means to give the allies battle near Ravenna, 
he put them to rout, and took the legate priſoner ; but was 
himſelf ſlain after the battle, in too warmly purſuing a body 
of Spaniards, who were retreating in good order. After 
that prince's death, la Paliſſe took the command of the army, 
and the next day became maſter of Ravenna. Whereupon 
all the towns of la Romagna, taken by the pope after the 
battle of Agnadel, voluntarily ſurrendered to the cardinal of 


e King Henry promiſed at the ſame time to ſend a new ſupply of troops, 
under the command of the lord Herbert, his chamberlain. Hall, fol. 20. 
Herbert, p. 10. 

t In the beginning of December, Hall. fol. 20. 


It couſiſted of eighteen hundred men at arms, and about ten thouſand 


St. Severin, who was in the French army as legate of the 
council of Piſa, transferred to Milan. 

The conſternation at Rome was ſo great, that the cardi. 
nals went in a body to petition the pope to make peace With 
France. But Julius II. had reſources unknown perhaps 90 
the cardinals. So, all they could obtain was to engage bim 
to make ſome feigned advances, in order to gain time 
and hinder the French from marching to Rome, as the; 
might eafily have done, without fear of meeting any ob. 
ſtacle. 8 

Whilſt Lewis's affairs ſeemed to be in the moſt flouriſhing 


condition, they were in reality upon the decline. The Swit. 


zers, encouraged by the cardinal of Sion, preparing to exert 
their utmoſt to invade the duchy of Milan, la Palifle thought 
it more for his maſter's intereſt to relieve that country, which 
was deſtitute of troops, than make conqueſts. in the eccle. 
fiaſtical ſtate. So, leaving the cardinal of St. Severin in la Ro. 
magna, with five or fix thouland men, he haſtily marched into 
Milan. The retreat of the French, when it lay in their 
power to march to Rome, inſpired Julius II. with freſh coy. 
rage. From thence forward he would no more hear of peace, 
though Lewis XII. offered him the ſame terms as before his 
victory. At this juncture it was that the council of Lateran 
was opened the 3d of May, which had been delayed by 
reaſon of the battle of Ravenna. | 
All hope of peace vaniſhing, the pope excominunicated 


Lewis XII. and put France under an interdict h. He uſed 


for pretence the captivity of his legate, who was detained at 
Milan, where, though a priſoner, be performed however 
the functions of the pope's legate, the inhabitants of Milan 
refuſing to own the authority of the council held in their city, 
It was a great mortification to Lewis, to ſee his council 
contemned by his own ſubjects, but this was only a ſmall 
part of the misfortunes to which he was expoſed the ſame 
year, After la Paliſſe had quitted la Romagna, all the towns 
of that country ſubmitted to the pope. Art the ſame time, 
Ferdinand became maſter of Navarre, and Lewis was forced 
to ſend an army into Bearn, to hinder the Engliſh and Spa— 
niards from invading Guienne. On the other hand, the em- 
peror concluded a truce with Venice, and ſecretly promiſed 
to withdraw from the French army a body of German troops, 
lent the king for the defence of the Milaneſe. And yet 
upon the aſſurance of this aid it was that Lewis recalled from 
Milan part of his own troops, not doubting, that with thoſe 
he left there, and the Germans ſent him by the emperot, 
he ſhould be able to refiit his enemies. Thus, the French 
finding themſelves weak in the duchy of Milan, la Paliſſe was 
obliged to recall the cardinal of St. Severin, with his troops, 
which was the cauſe of the loſs of Romagna. 

Mean while, the Switzers, to the number of ſixteen thou- 
ſand, began their march about the end of Auguſt, or the be- 
ginning of September. But inſtead of taking the direct road 
to the Milaneſe, the paſſes whereof they did not queſtion 
were ſtrongly guarded, they marched to Trent, with Maxi- 
milian's permiſſion, Though this, if any, was an enemy's 
act, he was ſtill defirous to hide his intentions, by telling 
the French embaſſador, that his alliance with the Switzers 
ſuffered him not to refuſe them a paſſage through his do- 
minions, as if his treaty with Lewis XII. was to be leſs ob- 
ſerved, The Switzers having paſled unmoleſted through 
Trent-proceeded to Verona, and joining the Venetians, they 
marched together towards Milan, Whereupon the French, 
entirely diſconcerted, and not having above ten thouſand men, 
reſolved to retire into the fortified towns, in order to waſte 
the enemy's army by fieges, till the king ſent them ſupplics, 
or the approaching winter Ropped the progreſs of the allies, 
But they were ſoon deprived of this refuge, by the emperor's 
orders for his troops to retire immediately. Theſe orders 
being punctually obeyed, la Paliſſe found himſelf ſo weak, 
that deſpairing to ſave the Milapeſe, he reſolved to repals 
the mountains, and return into France. The prelates cf 
the council ſeeing Milan was going to be abandoned, by 4 


ſudden decree, removed the council to Lyons, and followed? fear ve 


8 | Italy, n 


the French troops. They would have carried the cardinal de 
Medici with them, but went away in ſuch confuſion, tha! 
his friends found means to ſecure him. After the French 
were retired all the towns of the duchy readily ſurrendered t0 
the Switzers and Venetians, except Parma, Placentia, and 
Reggio, which ſubmitted to the pope. On the other hand, 
Alexander Bentivoglio, not thinking himſelf ſafe in Bologna, 
departed from thence with all his family, leaving the city t 


foot. Guicciard, J. 10, ; 

n It is faid, Lewis cauſed ſeveral medals to be coined with this inſcrip- 
tion, Perdam Babylonem, I will deſtroy Babylon. Which, if true, ſhev? 
that Rome was not called Babylon firſt by proteſtants, 
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2 occationed the loſs of the Milaneſe. 


the pope's mercy. Thus Julius II. who about a month be- 
fore, ſaw bimſelf in a very ill fituation, was arrived at the 
height of his wiſhes by this ſurpriſing revolution, which re- 
ſtored him Ravenna, Bologna, all la Komagna, and drove the 
French out of Italy. 5 | 
There remained till four things to do to complete the 
ope's happineſs, namely, to diſpoſſeſs the duke ot Ferrara, 
to reſtore the Sforzas to Milan, and the Medici to Florence, 
and laſtly to expel the Germans and Spaniards out of Italy. 
As for the duke of Farrara, he voluntarily delivered himſelf 
to the pope, upon the faith of a ſafe conduct. An impru- 
dence which would have coſt him dear, had he not 
been freed by Fabricius Colona, his friend, who forced 
the guard, ſet at the gates of Rome to hinder his depar- 
The French were no ſooner out of Italy, than the allies be- 
an to diſcover their different ends in acting againſt France. 
Upon this occaſion they judged proper to meet at Mantua, 
where they could agree but upon two articles, namely, that 
Maximilian Sforza, eldeſt fon of Lodovico the Moor, ſhould 
be reſtored to Milan, and the houſe of de Medici to Flo- 


' rence. In conſequence of this laſt reſolution, the army of 


the allies approaching Florence, compelled the Florentines to 
conſent to a treaty, whereby the Medici were reſtored to their 
country as citizens only, and not as governors. But the car- 
dinal de Medici entering the city by virtue of the treaty, 
whilſt the army of the allies was at the gates, found means 
to introduce many officers and ſoldiers, and raiſe a ſedition 
which made him maſter of the city. Whereupon, the go- 
vernment was ſettled upon the ſame foot, as before the baniſh- 
ment of the Medici. | 

It was a great matter for the pope to have reſtored the 
Medici to Florence, and Sforza to Milan. But this did not 
ſuffice to content him. The duke of Ferrara was ſtill maſter 
of his duchy, and the council of Piſa fitting at Lyons. The 
allies therefore muſt be brought to turn their arms againſt 
Ferrara, and procure a peace between the emperor and the 
Venetians, that the emperor might without difficulty aban- 
don his council. To that purpoſe, the pope obtained a ſe- 
cond meeting at Rome, where he could gain nothing with 
reſpect to Ferrara, becauſe the duke was protected by the king 
of Arragon. Beſides the Venetians could not agree to find 
men and money to render the pope maſter of that duchy. 
As for the peace between the emperor and Venice, he found 
ſtill greater difficulties, though he paſſionately wiſhed to ac- 
compliſh that project, for fear one or other of the two 


powers ſhould recall the French into Italy. But the intoler- 


able terms propoſed by the emperor to the Venetians hin- 
dered him from ſucceeding. In ſhort, the pope ſeeing his la- 
bour was in vain, and defiring at any rate to diſſolve the coun- 
cil of Piſa, and prevent the return of the French into Italy, 
concluded with the emperor a league offenfive and defenſive 
againſt Venice, By this treaty, the emperor engaged to be- 


come a principal party in the league of Rome, and agreed, 


that the pope ſhould keep Parma, Placentia, and Reggio, 
ſaving however the rights of the empire. He promiſed to 
renounce the council of Piſa, and forſake the duke of Ferrara 
and the Bentivoglios. 
the emperor with all his power, thunder his cenſures againſt 
the Venetians, declare them excluded out of the league of 
Rome, and drop the proſecution of the Colonnas for aiding 
the duke of Ferrara to make his eſcape. The treaty being 
ſigned and ratified, the biſhop of Gurck, as the emperor's 
lieutenant, renounced in the next ſeſſion of the council of 
Lateran the affembly of Piſa, and revoked whatever had been 


n, 


About the end of December, Maximilian Sforzs: eldeſt 
ſon of Lodovico the Moor, was put in poſſeſſion of the 


quchy of Milan, purſuant to the agreement of the allies at 
Mantua. | 


[ have now ran over the occurrences of the year 1512, a 


| fear very remarkable for the ſeveral changes in the affairs of 
7 Italy, and ſtill more ſo for the conduct of the princes con- 


cerned, which diſcovers their different characters. Lewis XII. 


EC the dupe of his ſcruples, which made him loſe the op- 


portunity of diſabling the pope to hurt him, and in the end 


Julius II. made religion 
ubſervient to his immoderate ambition, by ufing che glory 


| of God, and the good of the church, for a cloak to gratiſy 


' Thomas Howard, earl of Surtey, and George Talbot, earl of Shrewſ- 
bury. Rymer's Faxd. tom. xitie 341. 
Sir Edward Poynings, con of the houſhold, ſir Thomas Boleyn, 


fir Richard Wingfield, and Jom Young, doctor of laws, and maſter of the: 
rolls. Ibid, p. 344. | 
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The pope engaged on his part to aid 


done by the emperor towards the calling and ſupporting 


89 
his paſſions. Having formed a league to reſtore the Vene- 
tians to their dominions, to the glory of God, and exaltation 
of the Chriſtian faith, he concluded another, on the ſame pre- 
tence, to diſpoſſes them of all they had recovered. Ferdi- 
nand drew Henry VIII. into a war for the pope's defence, 
and to procure Guienne for the crown of England, but art- 
fully made it ſubſervient to the conqueſt of Navarre for him- 
ſelf. The emperor Maximilian acted with no more fince- 
rity. His conduct was the more extraordinary, as he was 
ſolely indebted to Lewis XII. for all he had conquered in 
Italy after the league of Cambray. Nay, the very preſer- 
vation of his conqueſts was wholly owing to that prince's 
continual ſupplies. And yet he na ſooner ſaw him upon the 
decline, but he molt ungratefully. helped to burl him down 
the precipice. It is ſaid he had a book wherein he marked 
in red letters the injuries received from the king of France. 
But I do not know in what colour Lewis XII. ſhould have 
wrote in his book the wrong done him by Maximilian on this 
occaſion, As for Henry VIII. he was certainly the dupe of 
the king of Arragon and the pope. But what is more ſtrange, 
after Ferdinand and Julius II. by their artifices had engaged 
that prince in a league againſt France, as ſoon as affairs had 
taken ſuch a turn that they no longer wanted his aſſiſtance, 
they thought no more of him than if there had been no ſuch 
perſon in the world. In all the negotiations between the 
allies, whether at Mantua or Rome, atter the retreat of the 
French, cardinal Bambridge was never called to them, nei- 
ther was there any mention of the king of England. The 
pope and the King of Arragon, ſatisfied with expelling. the 
French, forſook Henry without troubling themſelves about 
his concerns. It even appears that he was not informed of 
theſe negotiations. We ſee in the collection of the public 
acts, that the 1oth of November he ſtill gave full powers 
to his embaſſadors' at ſeveral courts, to treat of a league in 
favour of the pope, ar the very time the pope was entirely 
neglecting the intereſts of England. About the ſame time 
Henry figned letters patents declaring he entered into the 
league concluded at Rome a year before, though ſince that Ju- 
lius II. was in poſſeſſion of Ravenna, all la Romagna, Parma, 
Placentia, Reggio, and his defires had been accompliſhed by 
Lewis's loſs of Genoa, and Milan, and by the emperor's re- 
nouncing the aflembly of Piſa, Thus he was evidently the 
dupe of all theſe intrigues. He lent, without knowing it, 
his troops to Ferdinand to conquer Navarre. On the other 
band, the terror of his arms was greatly ſubſervient to the 
pope's deſigns, as it hindered Lewis XII. from keeping in 
Italy troops, which he believed neceſſary for the defence of 
his kingdom againſt the Engliſh. This was the real aim of 


Julius and Ferdinand, and Henry was fo blind as to engage, 


without neceſſity, in a war with France for their intereſt, 
imagining he was acting for his own. 

Who would not have thought that Henry's experience 
ſhould have rendered him wiſer and more circumſpet? And 
yet, he was farther amuſed by theſe very princes, who told 
him, that having nothing more to fear in Italy, they were 
going to join all their forces to invade France, and if he 
would likewiſe act, he might eaſily recover Guienne and Nor- 
mandy, Henry being perſuaded of their ſincerity, immedi- 
ately ſent embaſſadors to Bruſſels k, to conclude a league a- 
gainſt France with the pope, the emperor, the king of Arra- 
gon, Charles of Aultria, ſovereign of the Low Countries, and 
Margaret ducheſs dowager of Savoy, his aunt, who governed 
his dominions during his minority. Henry reckoned that the 
execution of the treaty would immediately follow the con- 
cluſion. But it will hereafter be ſeen, that if they concluded 
the league, it was only to draw money from him, and leave 
him to make war all alone, He was young and unexperienced, 
but withal ſo ſelf-conceited as to think himſelf wiſer than his 
council. Befides, he had plenty of ready money in his cof— 
fers. What would perſons ſo ſubtle as Julius, Maximilian, 
and Ferdinand, defire better than to have to deal with ſuch 
a prince as Henry? We have already ſeen this year 1812, 
how artfully they improved ſo favourable a diſpoficion, and 
we ſhall ſee in the following years, how very little he himſelf 
profited by what he might have learned by experience, during 
the courſe of the preſent. However this be, being reſolved 
to carry war into France, he aſſembled a parliament the 4th 
of November, to demand an aid of money. Shortly after, 
the commons, without examining too cloſely the reaſons' 
which induced him to take up arms, granted him a ſubſidy!, 


1 Two fifteenths and four demies. A fifteenth, or quinvime, is a tax of 


money laid upon a city, borough, or other town through the realm, and ſo 
called, becauſe it amounted to a fifteenth part of that which the city or 


town had been valued at of old; and therefore every town knew what a fif+ 
teenth for themſelves did amount to, which was in proportion to the land or 


circuit 
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and a poll-tax® upon all his ſubjects, for the expences of the 
war u. | | | 

During the ſeſſion of the parliament, Henry received a 
bull from the pope, who, to encourage him to puſh the war 
vigorouſly againſt France, granted a plenary indulgence to all 
his ſubjects that ſhovld aid him with their perſon or purſes. 
This was all the aſſiſtance he had from the pope for a war 
the ſole motive whereof, as it was pretended, was the defence 
of the church. 

Nothing more remains to finiſh the account of the occur- 
rences of this year, but briefly to mention the meaſures taken 
by Henry with regard to Scotland. | 

Whilſt Henry reſolved to carry war into France, he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to preſerve a good underſtanding with 
the king of Scotland. But it was almoſt impoſſible that Eng- 
land ſhould be in war with France, and Scotland not inter- 
poſe. However, Henry imagined, that by the affurances he 
gave the king of Scotland of his intention to obſerve punCctu- 
ally the treaty of peace, ſhe ſhould prevent him from being 
concerned in the quarrel. James ſuffered him to think what 
he pleaſed, and in the mean time was preparing to aſſiſt France 
by a powerful diverfion, in cafe that kingdom was attacked. 
Upon the firſt report that the king of England was going to 
quarrel with Lewis XII. James took care to be provided with 
pretences to break with him. The affair of Breton furniſhed 
him with one, and he moreover ſought others. But the 
true reaſon of his acting was, that for ſome ages paſt the kings 
of England were grown ſo powerful, and had ſhewn ſo great 
a defire to unite all Great-Britain under their dominion, that 
the Scots could little expect to reſiſt them, but by the aſſiſ- 
tance of France, which had ever protected them. It was 
therefore more neceſſary than juſt for Scotland to continue 
firm to the intereſts of France, and not ſuffer that crown to 
be diſabled to aſſiſt her allies. So not to ſwerve from this 


max m, James IV. who had determined to go to Jeruſalem, 


laid aſide his deſign, when he heard there was like to be a 
rupture between France and England. He equipped a fleet, 
which he intended to ſend into France, under colour of pre- 
ſenting it to queen Anne, wife of Lewis XII. But the 
fleer, in which was the largeſt ſhip that had yet been ſeen on 
the ſea, was loſt or diſabled by a ſtorm, and the admiral's 
i conduct. - 

At laſt, Henry having proclaimed war with Lewis XII. 
James concluded a league againſt him with France the 22d 
of May this year. Shortly after, he prepared an army, 
but without divulging for what it was deſigned. His intent 
was to make an inroad into England, as ſoon as Henry had 
ſent his forces into France. Henry having notice of this ar- 
mament, ſent two embaſſadors® into Scotland, under colour 
of - adjuſting ſome little differences, but in reality to ſound 
the king's intentions. The embaſſadors acquainting king 
James that their maſter ſuſpected this armament was made 
in favour of France, James replied, That being equally an 
ally of both crowns, his deſign was to obſerve an exact neu— 
trality. The embaſſadors prayed him to give that anſwer 

in writing, but he refuſed, on pretence it would breed a ſuſ- 
picion in the king of France. Shortly after, Henry learnt 
by his ſpies, that a league was concluded between France 
and Scotland, and he even prccured a copy of the treaty b. 
So, perceiving that a war with Scotland was unavoidable, 
he ſent the earl of Surrey into the northern parts, with 
power to levy an army, and act againſt Scotland in caſe of 
neceſſity 4. | : | | 
[1513] The occurrences of this year, made great altera- 
tions in the intereſts of the princes concerned, and conſe- 
uently in their defigns and meaſures. | 
Julius II. pleaſed with having expelled the French out of 
Italy, and ſo greatly increaſed his power by the acquifition of 
ſo many places, was thinking, however, of ſeizing Ferrara, 
After that, he hoped, with the aſſiſtance of the Venetians 
and Florentines, to be able to drive the emperor out of Ve- 
nice, though he had lately leagued with him. As for the 
reſt, he had no thoughts of making conqueſts in France, his 
ſole aim was to find Lewis XII. employment at home, and 
entirely diſſolve the remains of the council of Piſa, which 
however was not very formidable to him, fince the emperor's 
diſingagement. | 


circuit belonging to it. Thus Camden ſays of Bath, geldabat pro viginti 
hidis. Whereas a ſubſidy was raiſed upon every particular man's goods or 
lands, and therefore was uncertain, becauſe the eſtate of every particular 
man is uncertain. Cowel's Dict. 
m Every duke was to pay ten marks, an earl five pounds, a lord four 
pounds, a knight four marks; every man valued at eight hundred pounds 
in goods, four marks; and ſo after that rate down to him who had forty 
ſhillings in wages, who paid twelve pence; after which every one above ſif- 
teen years of age, paid four pence, Herbert, p. 12. 


The king of Arragon's ſole view was to preſerve his late 
conqueſt * Navarre. To enjoy it in peace, the only way was 
to keep Lewis XII. elſewhere employed, or prevailed with him 
not to diſturb him. To that purpoſe it was neceſſary to uſe 
the terror of the arms of the allies, and particularly of the kin 
of England, that the king of France being attacked from ſe. 
veral quarters, might be induced of himſelf to defire a peace 
and leave him in poſſeſſion of Navarre, Ferdinand would not 
have ſcrupled to abandon his allies, provided he could obtain 
ſuch a peace as he wanted. A 

The emperor ſought only to draw money both from his 
friends and enemies. He was very ſenfible, that with his 
own forces alone it would be difficult to make conqueſts upon 
the Venetians, and that the pope, though his ally, did not 


wiſh it. But he was extremely reſerved to them, in order 


to procure the larger ſums in making a peace. On the 
other hand, he endeavoured to embroil matters as much az 
poſſible, and make new leagues, becauſe, in all the treaties 
of that kind, money was ſtill given him to maintain imaginary 
troops, which he never raiſed, at leaſt not ſo many as he 
promiſed, ON 

The Venetians were extremely defirous to end a deſtruc. 
tive war, by which they were drained. Their ſole aim was 
to induce the emperor to be ſatisfied with a good ſum of 
money for the reſtitution of their towns, and thereby put 
their ſtate upon the ſame foot as before the leapue of 
Cambray. But as the emperor could not think of depriy. 
ing himſelf of an entrance 1nto Italy by the reſtitution of 
theſe places, it was their buſineſs to compel him in ſome mea. 
ſure by new leagues, which might make him apprehenſive 
of loſing them without any advantage. But as this was the 
ſenate's ſole view, they were always ready to break all 
their engagements, as ſoon as the emperor would hearken to 
reaſon. os 5 | 

The Switzers thought only of ſupporting Sforza at Milan, 
to have always in that duchy a pfince who ſhould rely on 
their affiſtance, Conſequently, it was their intereſt to keep 
the king of France at a diſtance, and oppoſe all his attempts 
to recover it. p | 

Lewis XII. extremely mortified at the ſucceſs of his ene. 
mies in Italy, ardently defired to recover Genoa and Milan, 
To ſucceed, the aid of the Venetians, the emperor, or the 
Switzers, was neceſſary. It was alſo requiſite ſo to haſten the 
concluſion with one or other of the two;laſt powers, that the 
expedition of the Milaneſe might be made in, the ſpring, for 
fear it ſhould be prevented by the war, the king of England 
was preparing againſt him in Picardy. 

Of all Lewis's enemies, Henry alone thought of making 
conqueſts in France, prepoſterouſly imagining his allies 
would make diverſions in ſeveral places to facilitate the exe- 
cution of his defigns. But he did not yet ſufficiently know 
them. The Venetians had been excluded out of the late 
league. The pope and king of Arragon had no deſire to 
attack France, but only to create Lewis troubles, which 
might hinder him from thinking of Italy. It was ſolely with 
this view that they feigned a willingneſs to ſecond the king of 
England. As for Maximilian, Henry and his council muſt 
have voluntarily deceived themſelves, to hope for any affiſt— 
ance from him. „ 

James IV. king of Scotland, ſeeing France upon the point 
of being attacked by the king of England, was preparing to 
aſſiſt her, deeming his own and that kingdom's intereſts to be 
inſeparable. He eaſily perceived, Henry courted him only to 
hinder his interpoſing in the quarrel, and was willing to feed 
him with hopes of ſucceeding in his deſign. But he was 
however determined to break the peace, rather than leave 4 
kingdom in danger, from which alone he could expect x 
ſpeedy and powerful protection in caſe of need. It is trus, 
he had made a peace with Henry VII. and renewed it with 
Henry VIII. But it was when thele princes had no quarrel 
with France, his ancient and conſtant ally. In his opinior, 
Henry by wantonly attacking France on frivolous pretences, 
violated indirectly the peace made with Scotland. At leaf, 
James pretended, that in ſigning a peace with England, be 
was not bound to forſake France whenever the king of Eng: 
land ſhould think of attacking her. 

Such were the diſpoſitions of all theſe potentates in the be. 


» In this parliament the benefit of clergy was taken away from perſons 
committing. murder or felony in any church, chapel, or hallowed place; and 
from thoſe that rob or murder any perſon in the king's highway, or in il 
houſes. See Statute, 

„ Thomas lord Dacre of Greiſtok and Dr. Nicholas Weſt, dean of Wind: 
for. Rymer's Fœd. 1 4 

> See the articles in my lord Herbert, p. of the Compl. Hiſt, 

4 This year a great part of the xing'sy palace at Weſtminſter, and the 
chapel in the Tower of London were burnt. Stow, p. 499. 
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joning of the year 1513. We muſt ſee now by what means 

ch endeavoured to attain his ends. This new ſcene will diſ- 
Heer to us no leſs variety, artful managements, devices, and 
orifices than the former, fince the actors and perſonages will 
ſtill be the ſame. 5 


Whilſt Henry was ſeriouſly preparing for the war with 


France, his pretended allies were minding their own affairs, 
without regarding his intereſts. Since he had entered into the 
league of Rome, the allies, it ſeemed, ſhould have done no- 
thing without his kno vledge. And yet Julius II. had leagued 
with Maximilian, and excluded the Venetians, without in- 
forming him of it. 1 7 

In the beginning of the year 1513, the emperor had no 
farther regard for his new allies, fince he ſent and propoſed 
a freſh league to Lewis XII. upon new terms. He offered 
to aſſiſt him in recovering the M.lanefe, provided Lewis 
would aid him again the Venetians. Moreover, he de- 
manded Rene, Lewis's ſecond daughter, for Charles of Auſ- 
tria, his grandſon, and that for her dower, Lewis ſhould aſ- 
fon him all his pretenſions to Milan and the kingdom of 
Naples. But that the performance of the treaty might not 
entirely depend upon the faith of the king of France, he 
required that the princeſs ſhould be immediately ſent to 
him, and Cremona and all Gierradadda delivered to him as 
ſoon as the duchy of Milan was recovered. Certainly, one 
cannot but admire the emperor's aſſurance in making theſe 
propoials. He had not hitherto been able to continue the 
war againſt Venice, without the affiſtance of Lewis XII. nay, 
he thought he ſtill wanted it, and yet made him an offer of 
his aid to recover the Milaneſe. But upon what terms ? 
Why, after Lewis ſhould have been at a vaſt expence to re- 
cover that duchy, he was to reſign it to the emperor's grand- 
ſon, with his pretenfions ro Naples. This is called ufing 
people like true dupcs. But after the ill turn Maximilian 
had lately ſerved Lewis XII. it is not very likely that he be- 
lieved his propoſals would be accepted. Probabiy, he made 
them only to hinder Lewis from joining with the Venetians, 
At the ſame time he intended to inſpire theſe with jealouſy, 
and a fear of his uniting with France, that this fear might 
induce them to offer him more advantageous conditions, 

Lewis XII. hearkened to theſe propoſals, as if he had ſome 
deſign to accept them, b« cauſe he thereby hoped to create 
ſuſpicions in the Switzers and Venetians, and incline thein 
the ſooner to join with him. As for the Venetians, they 
deſited nothing more than a ſtrict union with France, and 
if any thing retarded the negotiation, it was only the hope 
of an agreement with the emperor, in which caſe they would 
have gladly renounced all forts of leagues. As for the Swit— 
zers, it Was not poſſible for Lewis XII. to gain them to his 
fide, though he offered them more than the firſt was demanded, 
Beudes their hatred of him, the face of their affairs was al- 
teren, fince the reſtoration of Sforza to Milan. Whilſt that 
prince was in exile, it was doubtful, whether in good po- 
licy they ought to engage in a war with France for his ſake. 
But fince he was by their affſtance in poſſeſſion of the duchy, 
their honour and intereſt required their utmoſt endeavours to 
ſupport bira®. However this be, Lewis's negotiation with 
the Switzers not ſucceeding, he was under a neceſſity to join 
in a league either with the emperor or with Venice, otherwiſe 
he could little expect to recover Milan. 

In the mean time the Venetians ſent and propoſed a league 
to him upon the ſame terms with that of the year 1498, 
namely, that they would affiſt him to recover Milaneſe, pro- 
vided he would reſign Cremona, and Gierradadda. Lewis 
readily liſtened to their offers, but the Venetians themſelves 
cid not haſten the concluſion, by reaſon of their circumſtances 
preſently after. | | 

The king of Arragon having good intelligence of what 
paſſed between Lewis XII. and the Venetians, informed the 
emperor, and adviſed him to offer Verona to the Venetians, 
for a ſum of money. This was the ſubject of a long, though 
fruitleſs negotiation. | 5 

Whilſt the affairs of Italy were in this ſtate of uncertainty, 
Julius II. who was preparing to beſiege Ferrara, in the be- 
ginning of the ſpring, died the 21ſt of February, having 
kindled a flame which his death could not extinguiſh *®. As 
ſoon as the news reached the viceroy of Naples, who was ſtill 
with his army in Lombardy, he approached Placentia, and 
entering without oppoſition, reſtored that place to the duke 
of Milan. Parma quickly followed the example of Placentia, 
and was likewiſe delivered to the ſame prince. No one was 


" He had promiſed to pay them one hundred and fifty thouſand ducats 
upon bis reſtoration to Milan, and forty thouſand yearly, for tive and twenty 
years. Guicciard, I. 11. 

* He took the name of Julius from his inclination to war, in memory of 
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in haſte to ſend aſſiſtance to the future pope, to preſerve theſe 
places for him. On the contrary, the princes of Italy could 
not fee without uneaſineſs, that the popes had footing in Lom- 
bardy, under a pretence which might, upon occaſion, be uſed 
againſt moſt of them. 

On the 11th of March, cardinal John de Medici, who 
eleven months before was taken priſoner at the battle of Ra- 
venna, was elected pope, and aſſumed the name of Leo X. 
He was but thirty-ſeyen years old, but had however great 
experience, having been employed in divers important affairs 
in the late pont ficate. He was neither ſo hot nor fo haughty 
as Julius II. his pre eceſſor, but was much more artful and 
politic, I ſhall have occafion hereafter to add to his por- 
traiture ſome ſtrokes, which will more fully ſhew his genius 
and character, 


Before the death of Julius IT. Ferdinand was employed in 


framing a ſcheme perfectly anſwering the name he had in the 


world. 'The beginning of the year he had ſent two monks 
into France, to make ſome overtures to Lewis XII. by means 
of queen Ann, to whom they had acceſs. But as Lewis per- 
ceived it was not poſſible to make a peace, or even a truce 


with Ferdinand, without leaving him in poſſeſſion of Na- 


varre, be had appeared at firſt very cold. But at length, 
conſidering that he could hardly expect to recover the duchy 
of Milan, whilſt the king of Arragon was his enemy, be- 
caule it was he that excited the king of England his fon-in— 
law, he determined, though unwillingly, to conclude with 
him a truce, for a year, on condition the king of England 
was included, and Italy excepted. He reckoned, that during 
this truce he ſhould with eaſe be able to re-conquer the 
duchy of Milan, after which, he ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong 
to defend his own kingdom againſt the Engliſh. Nothing 
was farther from Henry's thoughts than ſuch a truce, which 
would have broke all his meaſures, and yet, Ferdinand 
doubred not to act in his name, as if he was ſure of his 
conſent, The affair was begun in January, and the Sth of 
February, Lewis impowered Odet e Foix, lord of Lautrec, 
to treat with Ferdinand's commiſſioners. In ſhort, the treaty 
was concluded at Orthez, in Bearn, the 1ſt of April, The 
treaty ran, that there ſhould be a truce for a year, out of 


Iraly, between the king of France, the king of Scotland, the 


duke of Guelders, on the one part; and on the other, the 
emperor, the king of Arragon, the queen of Caſtile, and 
the king of England. Lewis XII. undertook to procure the 
king of Scotland, and the duke of Guelders's conſent, and 
Ferdinand engaged for the king of England. But as Ferdi- 
nand knew he ſhould not eafily obtain Henry's confent, he 
cauſed it to be inſerted in the treaty, that it ſhould be ratified 
within a month by himſelf and Lewis XII. but that the other 
parties ſhould be allowed two months, with expreſs declara- 
tion, that with regard to the emperor, the king of England, 
the king of Scotland, and the duke of Guelders, the truce 
ſhould take place, but from the day of the exchange to the 
ratifications. Never perhaps was ſeen any thing ſo bold as 
what Ferdinand did on this occaſion, He perfectly knew 
that Henry would never agree to the truce, and yet took upon 
him to procure his conſent, as if he had been fully empowered 


to that end. The laſt article, concerning the ratification, 


plainly diſcovers his thoughts. But it is ſtill more viſible, in 
that he not only took no ſtep to perſuade Henry to do what 
he ſeemed to defire, but even concealed from him the truce 
as far as poffible. | 

As ſoon as the treaty was figned, Ferdinand took care to 
publiſh his complaints, that he had been very ill uſed by the 


allies of the league, that the pope and Venetians had ac- 


quired many places, bur for his part he had gained nothing at 
all, and yet the allies refuſed to continue the ſupply to which 
they were bound, though the king of France ſtill poſſeſſed 
ſeveral towns in Italy, and the Spaniſh army was ſtill in the 
ſervice of the league. But this was only to prepare people, 
to ſee with leſs ſurpriſe and indignation, the private truce he 
had juſt made with France, without the participation of his 
allies, | | 

The eyes of the public were fixed upon the new pope, to 
ſee what courſe he would take. But he did not long leave 
the politician in ſuſpence. Though, whilſt a cardinal, he did 
not entirely approve of Julius IId's conduct, he purſued how- 
ever his plan as ſoon as he was in his place. He was doubly 
concerned to keep the French out of Italy: firſt, as pope, 
ſince neighbours ſo powerful could not but be formidable to 


him. Secondly, as head of the houſe of the Medici, he had 


Julius Caeſar. He commanded his army in perſon againſt the French; and 
it is ſaid, as he marched over a bridge on the Tiber, he threw St. Peter's 
keys into the river and called for St. Paul's ſword, | 
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cauſe to fear, that if Lewis XII. recovered the Milaneſe, he 
would undertake to reſtore the Florentines to their liberty, 
In a word, he wiſhed to put an end to the council of Piſa, 
which could be done only by engaging Lewis XIL. in wars, 
which ſhould compel him to make his peace with the church, 
Ferdinand had likewiſe the ſame views, to keep the king of 
France at a diſtance from Navarre, Rouſſillon, and the king- 
dom of Naples. As for the emperor, it was his intereſt to 
diſable France to aſſiſt the Venetians. But they had none of 


them any defire to carry war into France, but only fo to 


manage, that this diverſion might be made at another's 
expence. | TY : | 
To that purpoſe they unanimouſly caſt their eyes upon 
Henry VIII. as a prince extremely proper to execute their 
deſigns, He had ready money, warlike ſubjects, and could 
with eaſe tranſport troops into ſome part of France remote 
from the borders of Spain and Italy. In fine, he was very 
defirous to ſignalize himſelf by illuſtrious actions, and ſcru- 
pled not to ſhew it publicly. So, each of them laboured 
with all his power to confirm him in his defign, to wage war 
with France, by putting him in hopes of being vigorouſly 
ſupported, though nothing was farther from their thoughts, 
Leo X. was no ſooner in the papal chair, but under colour of 
notifying his promotion, ſent him a letter, aſſuring him, that 
he was fully determined to adhere to the league formed by 
Julius II. his predeceſſor, and even to conclude a new one 


with England. But, at the ſame time, he preſſed the empe- 


ror to make a peace with Venice, and negotiated with the 
Venetians to hinder their union with France, promiſing to 
uſe all his intereſt with the emperor to procure them an ho- 
nourable and advantageous peace. All theſe practices could 
not be managed ſo privately but the king of France had ſome 
intelligence of them, ſo that he ſoon grew very jealous of the 
new pope. | | 

Henry did not want much ſolicitation to carry his arms in- 
to France. His thoughts were already bent upon war. So, 
finding the pope, emperor, and king of Arragon, promiſed 
him to act vigorouſly, he did not queſtion the favourableneſs 
of the opportunity to recover good part of what his predeceſ- 
ſors had formerly loſt. And therefore, he readily agreed to 
form a new league with them, not for the affairs of Italy, 
with which he was probably diſguſted, but to attack France 
from ſeveral quarters. And that the league might be the 
more ſecret, it was agreed, that it ſhould be negotiated at 
Mechlin, between Margaret, of Auſtria, governeſs of the 
Low Countries, authoriſed by the emperor, her father, and 
the embaſſadors of England*, and that afterwards it ſhould 
be approved and ratified by the pope, the emperor, and Fer- 
dinand. This was another ſnare laid for Henry, which he 
perceived not till it was too late to avoid it. Though Fer- 
dinand was then upon the point of concluding the truce with 
the king of France, he made himſelf, however, one of the 


principal parties in this league, as repugnant as it was to the 


truce, The ſubſtance of the new league concluded at Mech- 


n the 5th of April, about the ſame time the truce was ſigned 


at Orthez, was as follows: 


That within thirty days after the date of this treaty, each 
of the confederates ſhould proclaim war with the king of 
France, and within two months invade him, viz. the pope 
in Providence or Dauphine : the emperor in ſome place out of 
Italy : the king of Arragon in Bearn, Guienne, or. Langue- 
doc ; the king of England in Guienne, Normandy, or Pi- 
cardy, and that their armies ſhould be ſtrong and well pro- 
vided with all things. | 

That the emperor (if he had not yet done it) ſhould revoke 
all his proceedings in favour of the council of Piſa [This 
ſhews how little Henry or his plenipotentiaries knew of what 
paſſed at Rome, ſince it was now three months or more, that 
the emperor had abandoned that council. 

That the pope ſhould thunder his cenſures againſt all the 
oppoſers of this league and abetters of the contrary party. 

'That towards the expences of the war, the king of Eng- 
land ſhould give the emperor a hundred thouſand crowns of 
gold, at three payments, thirty-five thouſand preſently after 
the declaration of the war, as much more when the war was 
begun, and thirty thouſand within three months after. 

That the emperor meant not to enter into this league as 
guardian to Charles, his grandſon. | 

That the emperor and king of England ſhould ratify the 
treaty within a month, and the pope and king of Arragon 
within two months, with this expreſs declaration, that 1n caſe 
the pope and the king of Arragon ſhould not ratify the treaty 


t Which were ſir Edward Poynings, controller of the houſhold, John 
Yonge, maſter of the rolls, fir Thomas Boleyn, and fir Richard Wyngfield. 


by the time appointed, it ſhould however be in force between 
the emperor and the king of England. | 

Laſtly, the confederates renounced all exceptions what 
and particularly that which might be made to another's 
lating for them. | 


ever, 


ſtipu- 


Never perhaps was ſeen more inſincerity than in this whole 
negotiation, ſince of all the confederates Henry alone intend. 


ed to keep his word. Leo X. ratified not the treaty: Ferdi. 


nand, as will be ſeen preſently, diſavowed his embaſſador: 33 
for the emperor, he received the money from the king, with. 
out troubling himſelf to perform his engagements. Thy; 
Henry was the conftant dupe of theſe princes, who were 3 
little too politic for him. | 

The treaty being brought to London. Lewis Carroz de 
Villaragud, Ferdinand's embaſſador, approved and ratified it 
by letters patent of April 18th. He declared in theſe letters, 

that though he had a ſufficient power from the king, bis 
maſter, to conclude the league with the plenipotentiaries of 
the confederate princes, he had not been able, for certain 
weighty reaſons, to be preſent at the ſigning at Mechlin, 
But being very ſure, the treaty contained only what was agree. 
able to the king his maſter, who defired nothing more car. 
neſtly than its execution, he approved and ratified, in the 
ſaid king's name, all the articles of the treaty. And to re. 
move all occafion of diſputing the validity of his ratification, 
he inſerted the treaty, word for word, in his letters of ratif. 
cation, and concluded it again with the earl of Surrey, the 
king of England's commiſhoner, by virtue of a full power 
received for that purpoſe. Afterwards, the 25th of the 
ſame month, he ſwore to the obſervance of the articles upon 
the ſouls of Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Jane, queen 
of Caſtile. It is uncertain whether the embaſſador was him. 
ſelf deceived, or whether knowing it, voluntarily helped to 
impoſe. upon Henry. All that can be faid is, that the 
great precautions taken to hinder his being ſuſpected of 
inſincerity, are not very common with thoſe who intend to 
act fairly. | | 

It muſt doubtleſs be thought ſtrange, that a pope, an em- 
peror, and a king of Spain, ſhould thus join, to lay ſuch x 
ſnare for a young prince of twenty-one years of age, and who 
was even ſon-in-law to one of them, And yet it is ſcarce to 
be doubted, that the league concluded at Mechlin, in the ab- 
ſence of the pope's and king of Arragon's embaſſadors, was 
thus projected to entangle Henry, under colour of keeping it 
the more ſecret. They ſucceeded ſo well, that Henry relying 
upon the diverfions, his pretended allies would make in Gui- 
enne, Bearn, Providence, Dauphine, Burgundy flattered him- 
ſelf that he might eafily extend his conqueſts in Picardy. To 
that end, he made extraordinary preparations by ſea and land, 
which put him to a vaſt expence. But whilſt we leave him 
employed in preparing for the next campaign, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to relate what paſſed in Italy. 

The Venetians not being able to obtain a peace from the 
emperor, who pretended to ſubje& them to very unreafonable 
terms, ſollicited a freſh the nogotiation they had began with 
France. On the other hand, Lewis XII. to whom time 
was precious, readily accepted their propoſals. Thus the 
league between that monarch and the Venetians was quickly 
concluded, upon the ſame foot as that of the year 1498. 
This was tranſacted by Andrew Gritti, who being then pri- 

ſoner in France, was commiſſioned to conclude it in the fe 
nate's name. Preſently after he was releaſed, as well as Al- 
viano, who returning to Venice, was made general of the 
forces of the republic. 8 

When Lewis XII. had concluded his treaty with the Ve— 
netians, he ordered his troops to march into Italy, where 
they arrived in June. As, by the treaty of truce concluded 
at Orthez, Henry was allowed two months to ſend his pre- 
tended ratification, and as that term was not yet expired, 
very probably Lewis ſtill flattered himſelf that Henry would 
perform what the king of Arragon had promiſed for him, 
otherwiſe he would not doubtleſs have ſent his beſt troops 
into Italy. Mean while the preparations which were con— 
tinued in England, and the hoſtilities already begun at fe 
ſince April, between the French and Engliſh, ſhould have 
convinced him that Ferdinand had deceived him. However 
that was, the French army commanded by la Trimoville, 
being arrived upon the borders of the Milaneſe, Maximilian 
Sforza quitted his capital, and retired among the Switzers, 
who were, to the number of ſeven or eight thouſand men, 4 


Como and Novarra, where they expected ſupplies from thell 
own country. | 


Rymer's Feed, tom. xiil, p. 354. 7 
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roach of the French, Raymond de Cordona, 
Urn e Lombardy with the Spaniſh army, retired 
"ay at making the leaſt motion to athſt the duke of Milan, 
Wy et Italy was not included in the truce of Orthez, Very 
wee Eecgigand was not diſpleaſed, that the French ſhould 
me ſome progreſs in the Milaneſe, to keep them employed 
mo ; whilft Henry carried war into Picardy. At leaſt, any 
oy 4 reaſons of bis general's conduct can ſcarce be imagined, 
oak Juke of Milan having no other forces but the Switzers 
T 5 ofe to the French, M lan and the reſt of the towns of 
ch docby, except Como and Novarra, ſubmitted to la 
T\imoville, without offering to refiſt, whilſt the Switzers, 
tho were not ſtrong en--ugh to take the field, remained im- 
\ aced within the walls of theſe two places. Whilſt the 
French were making theſe conqueſts, Alviano took for the 
Venetians, Peſchiera, Breicia, Valeggio, and at laſt, Cre- 
truitleſs attempt to become maſter of Verona 
intelligence. 
by {gee time the faCtion of the Adornos, who in Genoa 
ded with France, found means to become ſuperior, and put 
the city again under the dominion of the king., | 
Lewis XII. was now in poſſeſſion of the whole Milaneſe, 
except Como and Novarra. La Trimouille knowing the 
Switzers expected a ſtrovg reintorcement from their own 
country thought he ſhould make haſte and b-firge Novarra, 
before the arrival of thoſe troops. He marched therefore to 
the town, and in the exp-Ctation of taking it immediately, 
furiouſly ſtormed it. But whatever | bravery the French 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, they were repulſed with a very 
great loſs, which even obliged the general to retire to Riotra, 
a village about two miles from Novarra, Mean while, the 
Switzers proud of repuilfing ſo terrible an aſſault, and be- 
ginning to deſpiſe the French, before whom they had not yet 


dared to appear in the field, ſuddenly reſolved to ſally out of 


Novarra, and attack the enemy in their camp. This re- 
ſolution was immediately executed, to the aſtoniſhment 
of the French, who not being able to reſiſt the unexpected 
attack, were entirely routed. But that was not all. Their 
conſternation after the defeat was ſo great, that they thought 
it their only ſafety to repaſs the mountains, and with all pol- 
fible diligence return into France. The news of their flight 
reaching Genoa, the Adornos quitted the city to the Fre- 
goſas their enemies, who choſe for doge Octavian Fregoſa, 
head of their family and faction. Thus, within the ſpace of 
a month, Lewis XII. got and loſt Genoa and Milan, and 
Maximilian Sforza, who had been expelled out of his duchy, 
took poſſeſſion again. But it was the latter end of the year 
before he recovered the caſtles of Milan and Cremona, kept 
by the French and Venetians. 

The revolution in the king of France's affairs, occaſioned 
the like in thoſe of the Venetians. Alviano, their general, 
nc ſooner heard of the French army's misfortune, but he 
haſtily retired into the territories of Venice, and beſieged Ve- 
rona, But Raymund de Cordona, who had affected a ſort of 
unetrality whilſt the French were in the Milaneſe, knowing 
they were out of Italy, turned his forces againſt Alviano. 
He not only forced him to raiſe the fiege of Verona, but 
even purſuing him from place to place, obtained over him a 
ſignal victory, which obliged the Venetians to refer their dif- 
ferences to the pope, though he had declared againſt them by 
aſſiſting the emperor. The neceflity of their affairs compel- 
led them to take that ſtep, in order to gain time. They had 
loſt all their towns in the Milaneſe, and their own country 
had been horribly ravaged by the Spaniſh troops, even within 
fight of Venice. | 5 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, Henry was preparing 
to go into France with a numerous army. But Before I 
ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his firſt campaign, it will be neceſ- 
ſary briefly to mention what paſſed at his own court, and 
which it will be worth while to infiſt upon a moment. 
Thomas Wolſey had been introduced to court by the biſhop 
of Wincheſter. Preſently after, he was made privy-coun- 
{ellor, and as ſuch had opportunity to make himſelf better 
known to the king, and gain his eſteem, as well by his own 
qualifications, as by the intereſt of the biſhop his benefac- 
tor, who ceaſed not to cauſe the king to admire the ſtrength 
of his genius, and obſerve how fit he was for the greateſt 


In the preſent war, the king committed to him the direction of the ſup- 
plies and proviſions to be made for the army; which Wolſey took care not 
to neglect the advantage of. The victualling of his army was not, without 
a ſarcaſm to his birth, recommended to Wolſey, ſays the lord Herbert, 


Ut + | 

Fall, and the lord Herbert ſays forty-two, fol. 22, p. 13. The admi- 
Tal was accompanied by Walter Devreux, lord Ferres, fir Wolſtan Browne, 
lir Edward Ichyngham, fir Anthony Poyntz, fir John Wallop, fir Thomas 
Wyndham, fir Stephen Bull, William Fitz-William, Arthur Plantagenet, 
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affairs. Wolſey on his patt neglected not what he thought, 
capable of encreaſing the king's good opinion of him. To 
an indefatigable application, and extreme diligence in all the 
affairs he was charged with, he added a blind condeſcen— 
ſion for all his maſter's paſſions. The king was highly 
pleaſed to ſee in his court and council, a churchman leis 
rigid and ſcrupulous than the archbiſhop of Canterbury, or 
the old biſhop of Wincheſter, Wolſey danccd, ſang, laughed, 
and played with the young courtiers who were moſt in fa— 
vour ; and if Polydore Virgil is to be credited, who loved 
bim not, neither had reaſon to love him, he carried his com- 
plaiſance ſo far as to lend the king his houſe for his moſt ſe- 
cret pleaſures. However that be, his condeſcenfion, joined 
to his talents for buſineſs, and to his knowledge in divinity 
which he had acquired, as well as the king, by reading the 
works of Thomas Aquinas, ſoon gave him the advantage 
over all the other courtiers. When he ſaw himſclf well fixed, 
he made it his particular buſineſs to ſhew the king his er- 
rors fince his acceſſion to the throne, and how his youth had 
been abuſed, By this method he infinuated to him by de- 
grees, that he was ill-ſerved, and wanted an able miniſter, 
capaple of eaſing him in the adminiſtration of the moſt weighty 
affairs, and of ſhewing him the conſequences. In a word, 
he ſo managed, that he became himſelt that miniſter which 
he adviſed the king to ſeek, and by degrees was intruſted 
with the care and conduct of the king's prin ipal affairs. 
His credit rendered him haught:, pr::ud, inſolent, and un- 
grateful to his old friends. In ſhort, he was taxed with all 
the failings which favourites are uſually charged with, and 
which indeed few favour res can avoid. Wolley, like moſt 
others, grew extremely odious, chiefly becauſe his counſels 
were always ſelf- intereſted, which the event diſcovered to all 
but the King, who was bl.nd in that reſpe&t. His favour and 
credit, cauſed the moſt potent princes of Europe to ſtrive to 
gain him to their intereſts, and to glory, at lcaſt outwardly, 
in being of the number of his friends. The reaſon is, becauſe 
during this reign, the affairs of Europe were in ſuch a ſitua— 
tion, that England was capable of making the balance in- 
cline to the fide ſhe eſpouſed. Wulſer knew how to improve 
this advantage, to render himſelf th r.cheſt and moſt pow- 
erful ſubject that ever was, but laboured not with the ſame 
ardour for his maſter's honour, as for his own intereſt. After 
he was declared prime-miniſter, he managed, during the 
ſpace of ſeventeen years, all the king's affairs both toreign 
and domeſtic u. 

Before the king was ready to paſs into France, the war 
was begun at ſea. In April, admiral Howard had put to 
ſea with thirty-two ſhips of war *, whilſt the French fleet 
remained at Breſt, expecting fix gallies, which Pregent* was 
to bring from Marſeilles, The Engliſh admiral approaching 
Breſt, reſolved to attack the French ſhips as they lay at an- 
chor. But upon notice that Pregent was arrived at Conquer, 
he ſailed that way, to endeavour to take the fix gallies, and 
attacked them indeed with great bravery. But during the 
fight his ſhip being grappled with Pregent's galley, he entered 
it ſword in hand, and at firſt cauſed great diſorder. Unhap- 
pily, the galley being afterwards diſingaged, he was left in 
the hands of his enemies, with a few attendants, and being 
unknown, was Knocked over-board with a half-pike. The 
loſs of the admiral cauſed ſuch a conſternation in the Engliſh 
fleet, that they durſt not continue the fight). The news be- 
ing carried to court, the king conferred the office of lord ad- 
miral upon Thomas Howard brother of the deceaſed. Mean 
while, as the French fleet, by receiving a ſtrong reinforce- 
ment, was become ſuperior, the Engliſh returned to ſome 
port in England, expecting the arrival of the new admiral. 
The French, encouraged by the retreat of the Engliſh, failed 
to the coaſt of England, and even made a deſcent in Suſſex, 
and carried away ſome booty. 

Mean time, Henry was preparing to carry war into France, 
though none of his pretended allies had yet made the leaſt 
ſtep towards performing the treaty of Mechlin. Leo X. had 
not ratified the treaty, and nothing was farther from his 
thoughts, than the ſending of an army into Provence or 
Dupahine. The emperor began to ſeek excuſes not to en- 
ter Burgundy with an army, though he had poſitively pro- 
miſed it, As for the king of Arragon, he had not only 


William Sidney, eſquires, &c. Hall, fol. 22. Stow, p. 491. 

Called by our hiſtorians, prior John, 

This fir Edward Howard was not eldeſt, but ſecond fon of Thomas 
Howard, earl of Surrey, ſon of the duke of Norfolk, flain at Boſworth field, 
and attainted in the parliament of Henry VII. The faid Thomas was fe- 
ſtored (4 Henry VII.) to the title of earl of Surrey, and to the lands 
which were his wife's inheritance. Sir Edward was conſtitited admiral of 


England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gaſcogne, and Aquitain, 4 Hen. VIII. 
March 19. Dugdale's Baron, 
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concealed from Henty his one year's truce with France, but 
was even trying to amuſe him with hopes, that he was in- 
ſtantly going to make a powerful diverſion in Guienne. He 
ſo artfully acted his part, that it was June before Henry was 
fully informed of the truce of Orthez. Provoked at ſuch a 
fraud, he diſpatched an embaſſador to the king his father- 
in-law, to upbraid him with breach of faith, and ſummon 
him to execute the treaty of Mechlin, or rather, that figned 
by his embaſſador in his name at London. Whereupon Fer- 
dinand ſeeing he could no longer wear the maſk, diſavowed 
his embaſſador, and ſaid, he had exceeded his inſtructions, 
He confeſſed however, he had concluded a truce for a year 
with Lewis XII. being forced by the neceſſity of his affairs, but 
promiſed to do wonders when it was expired, and advited his 
{ſon-in-law to accept of the truce, that they might afterwards 
unite their forces, and jointly attack the common enemy. 
But Henry could no longer rely upon ſuch promiſes. Thus, 
by the artifices of the pope, the emperor, and Ferdinand, he 
ſaw himſelf engaged to carry war alone into the enemy's 
country, which was to have been invaded in four ſeveral 
quarters. He was not convinced of their infincerity till it 
was almoſt too late to recede, the greateſt part of his army 
having already paſſed the ſea, and juſt entering upon action. 
Happily for him, Lewis XII. deceived by the treaty of truce 
concluded at Orthez, had now ſent his beſt troops into Italy, 
imagining Henry would accept of the truce, according to the 
king of Arragon's engagement. | 
Shortly after, Henry received a letter from the emperor, 
with many excuſes, that it was impoſſible for him this year 
to lead an army into Burgundy, but he would punctually per- 
form his engagement next year. Mean while, to ſhew, he 
meant not to forſake him, he ſaid, he would come and ſerve 
as volunteer in his army. Thus, of the four allies who were 
to act at once againſt France, Henry alone was charged with 
the burden of the war. Edward IV. his grandfather, had been 
formerly in much the ſame cale, and thought it no diſhonour 
to make a ſpeedy peace with Lewis XI. when diſappointed 
by his allies, If Henry had followed his example, he would 
have terribly embarraſſed thoſe by whom he was deceived, 


but being greedy of glory, would ſhew he had no occaſion 


for them. He had ſo relied on the fincerity of his allies, 
that though the treaty of Mechlin was not to be ratified by 
the pope and the king of Arragon till the 5th of June, he had 
cauſed the beſt part of his army to paſs over to Calais in the 
middle of Mav. It is evident, the ratification of the treaty 
of Mechlin had been ſo long retarded, only to engage Henry 
beyond a poſſibility of receding. CES | 
B-fore the departure of the firſt troops “, Henry had be- 
headed the earl of Suffolk, priſoner in the Tower ever ſince 
the reign of Henry VII. who gave Philip I. king of Caſtile, 
a pofitive promiſe to ſpare that lord's life. But probably, 
he gave the prince, his ſon, orders like thoſe given by king 
David to Solomon, with reſpe& to Joab. The hiſtorians 
have endeavoured of diſcover Henry's inducement at ſuch a 
juncture to put the earl of Suffolk to death, who was not in 
condition to hurt him. But they have ſaid nothing ſatiſ- 
factory *. 3 
The two bodies of troops tranſported to Calais, departed 


2 On April 30. Stow, p. 491. / | 

The chief reaſon, as my lord Herbert and others ſay, was for fear, in 
caſe of the king's death in France, the people being well attected to the houſe 
of York, ſhould take him out of the Tower, and make him king, Ed- 
mund de la Pole, was ſon of John de la Pole duke of Suffolk, by Elizabeth 
ſiſter of Edward IV. But this reafon ſeems weak, fince Margaret queen of 
Scotland, the king's ſiſter, was the undoubted heir of the houſe of York, in 
caſe the king died without iſſue, The French writers ſay, Richard, his 
younger brother commanded ſix thouſand French at the ſiege of Terouenne, 
which ſome have thought haſtened his brother's death. Dugdale's Baron. 
vol. II. p. 190. Hall, fol. 26. 1 

b Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, was general of all the king's forces, 
both by ſea and land, and Thomas, lord Howard, admiral, Rymer's 
Fad. 

© George Talbot, high ſteward of the king's houſhold, accompanied with 
Thomas Stanley, earl of Darby, Thomas Docwra, lord prior of the order 
of St. John, fir Robert Ratcliffe, lord  Fitzwalter, the lord Haſtings, the 
lord Cobham, fir Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light horſe, fir Thomas 
Blount, ſir Richard Sachiverell, fir John Digby, fir John Aſkew, fir Lewis 
Bagot, ſir Thomas Cornwall, &c. This body confiſted of above eight thou- 
ſand, Herbert, p. 15. Rymer's Fœd. tom. xiii. p. 372. Stow, p. 491. 

« Charles Somerſet, natural ſon by Joan Hill, ot Henry duke of Somer- 
ſet (who loſt his life in 3 Edward IV.) married Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
of William Herbert, earl of Huntingdon, by reaſon whereot he bore the 
title of lord Herbert, and as ſuch had ſummons to parliament, (1 Henry 
VIII. 3 Hen. VIII.) He was lord chamberlain te Henry VII. and con- 
tinued in the ſame office to king Henry VIII. From him are deſcended the 
preſent Somerſcts, dukes of Beaufort, He was attended by the earls of 
Northumberland, Kent, and Wiltſhire, the lords Audley, and De Ja Ware, 
the barons Carow, and Curſon, fir Thomas Weſt, fir Edward Huſey, fir 
Robert Dimocke, fir David Owen, &c. He commanded fix thouſand men, 
The baron of Carow, maſter of the ordnance, was killed the firſt night be- 


* 


thence the 19th of June ®, under the command of the earl 
of Shrewſbury © and the lord Herbert d, in order to march 
to Terouenne, to which they laid ſiege ?. But the king de. 
10 not from England till the oth of the ſame month 

aving conſtituted queen Catherine regent . He arrived the 


lame day at Calais, being attended by Thomas Wolſey, hig 


prime-miniſter, Charles Brandon, another favourite lately made 
viſcount Liſle s, with many other lords, Whilſt the troops 
continued the ſiege of Terouenne he remained at Calais wich 
nine thouſand men, ready to march upon the firſt occaſiog. 
At laſt, having certain advice that the duke of Longueville 
was approaching to relieve the town, he haſtened from Calaig 
to the ſiege, where he arrived the 4th of Auguſt. On the 
9th the emperor came and conferred with him between Aire 
and Terouenne, and three days after repaired to the camp, and 
ſerved as volunteer under the king, making no ſcruple to re. 
ceive a hundred crowns a day for his pay. By this mark gf 


eſteem and the imaginary honour he did the king, he meant 


to make amends for his breach of faith, and the hundreq 
thouſand crowns received for an expedition which he had 
never intended to make. | 

Mean time the duke of Longueville, who commandeq 
the French army, approaching Terouenne, Henry paſſeq 
the Lys with the greateſt part of his troops, in order to meet 
him. The two armies engaged, but not long. For the 
fight was hardly begun, when the French, by what acc. 
dent is unknown, ran away in confuſion, without any pol. 
ſibility of their being rallied. But the principal officers choſe 
rather to be taken priſoners than follow ſo diſhonourable an 
example. The duke of Longueville was of the number, 
with the chevalier Bayard, la Fayette, Buſh d'Amboiſe, and 
{ome others of the greateſt diſtinction. This battle, if ſuch 
a rout may be ſo termed, was called, the battle of Guine. 
gaſte, and by ſome, the battle of ſpurs, becauſe the French 
made more uſe of their ſpurs than their ſwords Whilſt the 
two armies were in view, before the engagement, a body of 
French attempted to introduce a convoy of provifions into 
the town, but were repulſed by the lord Herbert, who was 
left to guard the trenches. After the battle, the beſieged 
deſpairing of relief, ſurrendered the city the 22d of Auguſt, 
and the king, in company with the emperor, entered the 24th, 

It ſeemed to be Henry's deſtiny to be always the em- 
peror's dupe. After the taking of Terouenne, Maximilian, 
who had only ſerved at the fiege as volunteer, found means 
to have the place delivered to him, and immediately ordered 
it to be demoliſhed. It is hard to conceive what induced 
Henry to this condeſcenfion. All that can be conjectured 
is, that there was perhaps in the capitulation, ſome article 
againſt the razing of the place, but that altering his mind, 
he was willing to fave his honour by delivering it to the em- 
peror. . Though this were the caſe, there would be no leſs 
reaſon to be ſurpriſed at his management. *Tis eaſy to 
perceive it was very advantageous to Charles of Auſtria, 
grandſon to Maximilian, that Terovenne belonged neither 


to the French nor to the Engliſh. But what intereſt could 
Henry have to loſe ſo many men, and ſo much time, to take 


a place in order to have it razed in favour of Maximilian, who 
had not merited ſuch a condeſcenfion i? | 


fore Terouenne, in the lord Herbert's tent, which came ſo near to him, that 
the French write he was flain there. Herbert, p. 15. Rymer's Feed, tom. 
Xlll. p. 372. 

* June the 22, There were within the town fix hundred horſe, and two 
thouſand five hundred foot, befides the inhabitants. Hall, fol. 24. Hol- 
lingſhead, p. 817. 

' She was alſo general of all the forces in England, and had power, with 
five noble perſonages, to take up money upon loan, as occaſion ſhould re- 
quire, and to give ſecurity of the ſums for maintaining and railing of forces, 
it need ſhould require: as it is more particularly ſet forth in the patent rolls 
of theſe times. Bacon, p. 148. 

s May the 15th, 1513. His uncle William Brandon, ſtandard-hearer to 
Henry VII. at Boſworth field, was ſlain by king Richard III. himſelf, Dug: 
dale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 299. 

The king divided his own forces into three bodies. The vanguard con- 
ſiſting of three thouſand men was commanded by Charles Brandon, vii- 
count Liſle; the right wing by ſir Richard Carew, and the left by Thomas, 
lord Darcey ; Henry Bourchier, earl of Eſſex was lieutenant general of 
the ſpears, and fir John Pechy commanded the horſe. Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, fix with hundred men, was on the king's left hand, 
and on the right fir Edward Poynings, with the ſame number. George 


Nevil, lord Abergavenny, followed with eight hundred men; and lit 


William Compton, with the retinue of Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
of Wolſey, which amounted to eight hundred men, brought up the, reals 
The king's forces were in all eleven thouſand three hundred men. Stow, 
P. 491. 

i It bordered, it ſeems, upon his territories which had been much in- 
feſted by irruptions from thence, and therefore by his intreaty, it was razed, 
ſave only the cathedral, and religious houſes. But the French repaired it 
ſoon after. This could not bur ſeem ſtrange, ſince it coſt ſo much, # 
* doubts not to call it an enormous expence, Herber, 
p- 16. 
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As the ſeaſon was not yet fat advanced, Henry reſolved, 
before the end of the campaign, to beſiege Tournay, whe- 
her he heard the place was ill provided, or the emperor's 
. jgues had again influenced his council 1s uncertain. For, the 
= elt of Tournay, which lies at ſome diſtance from Calais, 
ck leſs advantageous to Henry than to the archduke 
Charles, whoſe dominions it ſrcured ; whereas Boulogne 
would have been, without doubt, much more convenient 
for the king, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of Calais. 
Nevertheleſs the ſiege of Tournay was reſolved, probably 
becauſe the emperor hoped the king would give him that 
lace as he had done Terouenne. But he tound againſt him 
intereſts ſtronger than thoſe of the king himſelf, which op- 
poſed his deſigns. : | : 

Whilſt the preparations were making for the ſiege, Henry 
aid a viſit to Margaret, governeſs of the Low-Countries, 


bo was at Liſle, and ſtaid three days with her, Then 


he returned to his army which was marching to Tournay K, 
but the emperor left the king upon ſome diſguſt, the rea- 
ſon whereof is unknown. Next day, the 15th of September, 
the army arrived before Tournay, which held out but ſeven 
or eight days!. Henry entered the city, on the 24th", a 
month after his entry into Terouenne. By the capitulation, 
the inhabitants were to have their antient privileges, upon 
paying to Henry a ſmall annual acknowledgment of four 
thouſand livres Tournois, for ten years only u. 

After the taking of Tournay, the king calling a council 


of war, it was debated, whether it was proper to keep the 


place, which ſeemed to be difficult, by reaſon of its diſtance 
from Calais. But after a long debate, it was reſolved to 
keep it, and leave for governor fir Edward Poynings with a 
ſtrong garriſon. The contrariety of the two reſolutions with 
reſpect to Terouenne and Tournay will, perhaps, appear 
ſtrange. The firſt of theſe places, which was neareſt Calais, 
and ſecured the road from Calais to Tournay, was demo- 
liſhed. The ſecond, which could not without great diffi- 
culty be relieved, was deemed neceffary to be kept. This 
contrariety could proceed only from Wolſey's intereſt, who 
influenced the council as he pleaſed. He had caſt his eyes 
on the biſhopric of Tournay, as a thing very convenient tor 
him, whereas that of Terouenne was nothing in compariſon. 
Accordingly he afterwards found means to obtain the admi- 
n.ftration of that ſee, under colour, that the biſhop refuſed 
to ſwear fealty to the king. This is the true reaſon why it 
was reſolved to keep Tournay, and perhaps of undertaking 
the ſiege ?. 3 : 
Next day after the king's entry into Tournay, the princeſs 


Margaret ducheſs-dowager of Savoy, and the archduke 


Charles her nephew, came to congratulate him upon his 
new conqueſt, The fortnight they ſtayed with him, he took 
care to entertain them with all forts of diverſions, as juſts, 
tournaments, running at the ring, balls, maſquerades, and 
the like. Mean while, amidſt all theſe diverfions, the mini- 
ſters of the two courts began a treaty, which was concluded 
a few days after. | 

Margaret and Charles being returned to Liſle, Henry re— 
paid their viſit, and was received with all imaginable reſpect 
and civility, Some days after, on the 15th of October, they 
ſigned a treaty, importing, That though Henry had bound 


himſelf not to repaſs into England till the war was ended, 


he ſhould however have liberty to return thither with his 
army. 

That during the winter, the emperor ſhould keep in Artois 
and Hainault four thouſand horſe and fix thouſand foot, for 
the defence as well of Tournay and the Tournaiſis, as of the 
archduke's dominions. | 
| That for the maintenance of theſe. troops, Henry ſhould 
pay the emperor two hundred thouſand crowns at ſeveral pay- 
ments. 

That before the 1ſt of June the next year, Henry ſhould 
carry war into Guienne, Normandy, or Picardy, and the em- 
peror into ſome other province of France. | | 

That before the 15th of May, the emperor, the ducheſs 
Margaret, the archduke Charles, the king of England, 


The king, about a mile or two from Lifle, loſt himſelf in a great miſt, 


neither could he nor any of his train reſolve which way to turn, till a victual- 


ler coming by chance from his army, both informed him where his army lay, 
88 him thither, to the great joy of them all. Herbert, p. 16. 
all, fol. 3e. | 

Though the gates bore this inſcription, thou haſt never loſt thy virgi- 
nity, Hall, fol. 44. 

" Hall ſays, it was the 2d of October, The king knighted upon this 
occafion, Edward Guildford, William Fitzwilliam, John Dauncy, William 
Tiler, John Sharpe, William Huſey, John Savage, Chriſtopher Garnyſhe, 
- The number of inhabitants in that city was eighty thouſand. Hall, 
ol. 45. | 


And preſent payment at fifty thouſand crowns de ſoleil (or ten thouſand 
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queen Catherine, the princeſs Mary, ſhould meet altogether 
at Calais'to celebrate the archduke's marriage with the prin- 
ceſs Mary, purſuant to the treaty concluded between the em- 
peror and the late king Henry VII. 


Whatever was to be done, Henry muſt always find money. 


Maximilian had already received a hundred thouſand crowns 
of gold, without having executed any of his engagements 
entered into by the treaty of Mechlin, and found means to 
procure two hundred thouſand more by the preſent treaty, 
beſides the advantage of razing Terouenne, which very 
much annoyed his grandſon the archduke's dominions. Nay, 


it is very probable, the diſguſt which made him quit the 


King's army, proceeded from his not being able to perſuade 


him to promiſe him Tournay alſo when taken, This ma- 


niteſtly ſhews, he looked upon Henry as a novice eafily 


to be enſnared. Certainly Henry's many falſe ſt-ps in the 
beginning of his reign can only be excuſed by his little 


knowledge of the character of the princes with whom he 


treated. 


a>. 2 


It cannot be doubted, that the king of Arragon was of the 


ſame opinion concerning Henry his ſon-in-law. Notwith- 
ſtanding the ill turn he had ſerved him laſt year, he had ſtilł 


the aſſurance to ſend him an embaſſador at Liſle to propoſe 


a new league, as if his word had been more to be relied on 


than ſome months before, But it does not appear that Henry 


was then inclined to truſt to his promiſes. 


Henry departed from Lifle the 17th of October, and on 
the 24th arrived at his palace at Richmond after a glorious 
campaign, I call it glorious, if the ſucceſs of his arms be 


only conſidered. But in another reſpect it was not very ho- 


nourable, fince he had been the dupe of the pope, the empe- 
ror and the king of Arragon, who had thrown upon him the 
whole burden of the war, which ſhould have been common 
to all the four. It is true, he had taken Terouenne and Tour- 
nay. But the firſt of theſe places being given to the empe- 
ror and razed, was to him of no benefit. As for Tournay, 
he never reaped any conſiderable advantage from it, by reaſon 
of its diſtance from Calais. Wolſey was the only gainer by 
it, the biſhopric of that city, which he obtained in the end, 
together with the abbey of St. Amand, being of a much 
greater revenue than what the king himſelf received from 
Tournay and its territory. 5 
The ill ſucceſs of the Italian campaign had put Lewis 


XIIth's affairs in a bad ſituation, and the loſs of the battle of 


Guinegaſte with the taking of Terouenne and Tournay, had 
entirely diſordered them. But this was a trifle in compa- 
riſon of the danger France was in by a Swiſs invaſion, after 
the French were driven out of the Milaneſe. The warlike 
Switzers, excited againſt Lewis by the pope and the empe— 


ror, not being ſatisfied with their advantages over him in 


Italy, reſolved to attack him in his own kingdom. The op— 
portunity was favourable, by reaſon of the ſeveral fore- 
mentioned junctures. To improve the opportunity, there- 


fore, the Switzers levied fifteen thouſand men P, to whom 


the emperor joined all the nobility of Franche Compre, and 


ſome German horſe, under the command of Ulric, duke of 


Wirtemberg. This army entering the duchy of Burgundy, 
encamped before Dijon, where la Trimouille lately returned 
from Italy, had ſhut himſelf up with ſome troops 4 ; but that 
place was ſo weak, that there was no likelihood of keepin 

it. He defended it however fix weeks. But at laſt, ſeeing 
that by the loſs of Dijon, not only Burgundy, bur all the 
reſt of France would be in great danger, he thought he 
ſhould prevent it without waiting the King's orders, which 


might come too late, By a capitulation with the Switzers, © 


he bound himſelf to pay them four hundred thouſand 


crowns”, of which he paid down twenty thouſand, and 


promiſed in the King's name, that he would defift from all 


his pretentions to the duchy of Milan. The Switzers, 


pleaſed with their expedition, retired into their own country, 
carrying with them four hoſtages, who found means to eſ- 
cape when they knew the king refuſed to ratify the capitula- 


Lewis XII. finding himſelf attacked in ſo many places, 


pounds ſterling, Hall, fol. 44.) The city ſurrendered to the king by the 
name of Roy Tres Chreſtien, moſt chriſtian king. Herbert, p. 17. 


o Wolſey repreſented to the king, that it was fit Tournay ſhould. be kept 
as a trophy of his victories, and the rather, as Cæſar (in his Commentaries) 
acknowledges he no where met with ſo brave a refiltance. However, it coſt 
Wolſey no ſmall trouble and oppoſition before he could obtain the poſſeſſion 
of this biſhopric. Herbert p. 17. Strype's Mem. Eccl. Henry VIII. 


De 17 | 
P 8 thouſand, ſays P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 320. Guicciardin. 


ſays, they had twenty thouſand foot, and that the emperor ſent them a thou- 


ſand horſe and artillery, l. 12. 
4 A thouſand lances, and fix thouſand foot. Guicciard. 
rSix hundred thouſand, Idem, 


4 3 Which 
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and not doubting that the pope and the king of Arragon to keep ſome ſort of formality; James. wrote him a letter, and 
created him all theſe troubles, reſolved at laſt to be reconciled ſent it by a herald, who found him at the ſiege of Terouenne. 
with the pope. This reconciliation was the more eaſy, as The letter dated the 26th of July contained the grievances, 
Leo X. had not like Julius [I; a perſonal enmity againſt him. James believed to have cauſe to complain of, and a declar;. © 
Since the French were out of Italy, he had nothing to de- tion of war in caſe he deſiſted not from his invaſion of France 
mand of the king but the diſſolving of the council of Piſa, Henry could not ſend his anſwer till the 12th of Auguft. | 
without which indeed he could not conſent to a peace. The the ſubſtance whereof was, That he was not at all fur. 
council was grown ſo thin, that Lewis in forſaking it, made priſed to ſee him break the peace upon frivolous pretences 

no great ſacrifice to the pope. It is true, the ſubmitting in fince he therein only imitated the infincerity of his anceſtors 

a point he had hitherto openly maintained, ſeemed to be a and progenitors, Then he upbraided him, that whilſt he 
little diſhonourable. But as the council of Piſa had been knew him to be in England, he never ſhewed, either by letter 
properly ſummoned againſt Julius II. he thought he might or embaſſador, that he intended to eſpouſe the king of 
13 without reproach yield to another pope. However, Lewis France's quarrel, but waited for his departure to execute his 
= perceiving that by his reconciliation with Leo X. he ſhould unjuſt deſigns. He added, that knowing him perfectly, he 
TJ take from the kings of England and Arragon the pretence to had foreſeen his breach of faith, and for that reaſon, before 

i= make war upon him, was at length reduced to renounce his he paſſed into France, had taken ſuch a courſe, and ſo wel! 
1 N - council, and acknowledge that of Lateran. This renuncia- provided for the defence of his kingdom, that he did not 
= | 
1 
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tion was ſolemnly made in the tenth ſeſſion, held about the queſtion by God's help to fruſtrate all the endeavours of 
end of December. | | ſchiſmaticks, excommunicated by the pope and council of 
Leo X. in the beginning of his pontificate wrote to Henry Lateran. That beſides he hoped to have it very ſoon in his 
as to all the reſt of the princes, earneſtly exhorting him to power to requite him, and in the mean time would not fail 
peace. In this manner he was to talk, in order to diſcharge to take the moſt effectual methods to deprive him and his 
the duty of the common father of Chriſtians. Henry, who poſterity of all hopes of ever inheriting the kingdom, he 
ſaw plainly, and was afterwards ſtill more fully convinced, was going ſo perfidiouſly to invade. After that, he ſet be. 
that this was only grimace, replied, he could not make peace fore his eyes the example of the king of Navarre, who for 
without his allies, and that a ſeparate peace would be di- taking part with France was diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom, with. 
realy contrary to all his engagements. This anſwer diſ- out hopes of being ever reſtored. As for the pretended grievan- 
pleaſed not the pope, who then ſought only to raiſe enemies cies alledged in his letter, he ſaid, they had been ſo often anſwer. 
WE to France. But when he was ſure of his agreement with ed, that all further mention of them was entirely needleſs, But 
| | Lewis XII. he took occaſion to ſend another letter to Henry, for the king of Scotland's ſummoning him to defiſt from the 
Fi telling him, he never intended to perſuade him to make a war with France, he told him, he did not acknowledge him 
IH ſeparate peace, but as he had taken up arms ſolely tor the de- for competent judge in his affairs with Lewis XII. and 
J | | fence of the church and the holy ſee, and had by his late notwithſtanding his threats would continue the war. HE 
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victories attained the end he had propoſed, it was reaſonable concluded with ſaying, that he might be aſſured he would o. 
he ſhould lay them down, fince the prince who oppreſſed the mit no opportunity to be revenged, wherein he hoped to ſuc. 
church was returned to his obedience. The letter was dated ceed with the help of God and St. George.” | 
December the 17th, abour the time of the tenth ſeſſion of the | 
council of Lateran, wherein the French embaſſadors made a James ſtaid not for an anſwer to his letter to take the 
ſolemn ſubmiſſion in their maſter's name. field. On the 22d of Auguſt, he entered Northumberland, 
Nothing contributed more to open Henry's eyes, than this and took ſeveral places, particularly Norham caſile®. The 
ſecond letter. He imagined, when he proteſted that he Engliſh writers affirm his army to be ſixty thouſand ſtron ; 
| took up arms in defence of the church, his allies knew, he nay, ſome mount the number to a hundred thouſand, which 
| | did not mean for all that to negle& his own intereſt, that lan- is hardly credible. It cannot however be doubted it was 
| guage being properly only to amuſe the public. He had very numerous, conſidering the care Buchanan takes to ſhey 
[ the more reaſon to believe it, as even in the treaty of league it was extremely leſſened by deſertions, and by being kept 
| | each of the allies had evidently propoſed to himſelf temporal unemployed for ſome time. The earl of Surrey was then in 
L |  atlvantages. And yet, he ſaw, the pope had no ſooner ob- Yorkſhire* with. twenty-ſix thouſand men. But at the firſt 
| | tained his defire, but he took the words of the preamble of news of the Scots entering England, he marched directly to- 
the treaty in the literal ſenſe, as if there had been indeed wards them, and the 4th of September came near enough to 
no other defign than to labour for the church, and under fend and offer them battle by a herald, who reported that the 
that colour, pretended to diſſolve a league formed by him- king of Scotland accepted it for the Friday following. James 
ſelf. This convinced him, that the pope in drawing him was then encamped on the edge of mount Cheviot, where 
into a war with France, had only his own intereſt in view. it was difficult to attack him e. And therefore the earl 
On the other hand, he was not better pleaſed with the king of Surrey, ſeeing the Scots would fight only in ſo ad- 
of Arragon, nor had reaſon to be ſo. As for the emperor, vantageous a poſt, reſolved to ſtay till they deſcended on the 
he had performed nothing of what he had promiſed. All plain. The Engliſh not appearing on the day appointed, an 
theſe confiderations, having at laſt opened his eyes, produced old Scotch lord * took occaſion to repreſent to the king, 
a peace with France, which was concluded the next that he had done enough to fave his honour : that it was 
year. But before we cloſe this, it will be neceſſary to re- not prudent to fight the Engliſh in their own country, but 
late what paſſed during the campaign between the Engliſh the beſt way would be to retice with his booty into Scotland, 
and Scots. © | where it would be in his power to fight or avoid a battle as 
James IV. ſeeing Henry ready to carry war into France, he pleaſed : that as he had taken up arms only to make 3 
# called his parliament, and repreſented to them the indignities diverſion in favour of France, he no leſs employed the Es- 
| Scotland had ſuffered from the Engliſh ſince the laſt peace. gliſh forces without fighting, than by hazarding a battle: 
| Breton's affair was not forgot in this enumeration. But the that upon this occaſion he ought not to liſten to the inte- 
beſt reaſon, he alledged, to induce the Scots to a war was, reſted counſels of the French embaſſador, who only wanted 
that France, the ancient and faithful ally of Scotland, being to hazard ſome great action at another's expence, in order 
about to be invaded by the king of England, he could not to free the king his maſter from his preſent ſtreights : but 
diſpenſe with affiſting her. This reaſon, though very plau- in ſerving France, Scotland was likewiſe to be regarded, 
ſible, was not however univerſally approved. Many thought This advice ſeemed too cautious to the king. As he had de- 
it ſtrange that the king ſhould thus wantonly, and without termined to give battle, he fiercely anſwered, he would fight 
any urgent neceſſity, break a peace advantageous to Scot- the Engliſh were they a hundred thouſand. Mean while, 
land, ſolemnly ſworn to, and even lately renewed. But the the carl of Surrey, to draw him from his poſt, marched along 
| king's creatures and the penſioners of France, whom La- a river* which parted the two armies, as if he intended t0 
| mothe, the French embaſſador, had now prepared to ſerve the enter Scotland through Carliſle, the road to which place he 
king his maſter upon this occafion, carried it by a great ma- ſeemed to take. James having notice of it, ſet fire to his 
Þ | Jority, ſo that war was reſolved, camp, and marched along the ſame river on the oppoſite 
k Henry was in France, when James aſſembled his army 10 fide. But unhappily for him, the ſmoke of his own camp 
invade England, purſuant to the foregoing reſolution. But hindered him from ſeeing the Engliſh, who forded the rivet 


Which yielded after a ſix days ſiege, Hall, fol. 38. | There was but one narrow field to get up to him, and at the bottom af 
© The king had, at his departure, appointed him his lieutenant in the the hill was placed all his ordnance. On one fide of his army was a gies 


north of England; with orders, if the Scots made any incurfions, to raiſe marſh, and the other parts of it were encompaſſed «yi jot hills, Hal, 
the militia of the counties of Cheſter, Lancaſter, Durham, Northumberland, l. 48. P paſſed with Cheviot hills 


Weſtmoreland, end Cumberland, Hall, fol, 37. Rymer's Fed, fol. tom. Archibald Douglas, earl of Angus. Buchanan, 
li. p. 37. | The river Tyll, or elſe Sandyford. Hall, fol, 4. 
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unperceived. Then James halting about Floddon drew up 
his army. Here it was the earl of Surrey attacked him, 
having paſſed with difficulty a ſort of moraſs between the two 
armies. The particulars of this battle are ſo variouſly re- 
lated by the hiſtorians of both nations; that the one cannot 


pe followed without departing from the other; But as to 


the ſucceſs it 1s not the ſame. They all agree, the Scots loſt 
the day after valiantly fighting till night, which parted-the 
combatants. 
not they were victorious. till the morning, when they ſaw, 
their enemies had quitted the field of battle with all their ar- 
tillery. The Engliſh own, they loſt five thouſand men in 
the battle, which was fought the gth of September. But they 
ſay the Scots loſt ten thouſand?, The Scots pretend, there 
were but five thouſand ſlain on each fide, but confeſs their 
loſs was very confiderable, by the great number of lords and 
officers of their nation killed in the battle, whereas the Eng- 
liſh loſt not one perſon. of diſtinction ?. King James was 
never more ſeen after the battle. The Engliſh imagined 
they found his body wounded in two places. and ordered it 
to be put into a leaden coffin, without daring however to 


bury it, becauſe he died excommunicate; But the Scots af- 


firmed it was not the body of their king. They ſaid that 
before the battle, he had cauſed five men of his own ſtature 
to wear the ſame arms with himſelf, and that the body which 
the Engliſh took for the King's was one Elphinſtone's, who 

reatly reſembled him. However, they could not tell what 
was become of the king. One ſaid indeed, he ſaw him ride 
over the Tweed after the battle. But as the fight laſted till 
night, this evidence is not much to be relied on. It was 
however the foundation of the report of his not being dead. 
Some ſuſpected, he was killed in retiring out of the battle 
by the lord Alexander Hume, or his vaſſals. But this fact 
was never well proved. However this be, it was never 
known for certain, whether the body found by the Engliſh 
on the field of battle, was the King's or not a2. Mean 
while, Henry ſuppoſing it to be the very corps of James IV. 
wrote to the pope for a diſpenſation to enter it in St. Paul's 
church b. Leo X. anſwered by a brief, ſignifying, “ That 


it was ſet forth to him from the king of England, that in 


a treaty concluded between the late king of Scotland, and 
Henry VII. and renewed by Henry VIII. the firſt had ſub- 
mitted to an excommunication in caſe he acted in breach of 
it, and yet had broken the peace: that therefore he had been 
pronounced excommunicate by the cardinal archbiſhop of 
York, by virtue of a power granted by Julius II. that he 
died in a battle without having been abſolved; but in conſi- 
deration of his royal dignity and nearneſs of blood, the king 
of England deſired permiſſion to bury him in conſecrated 
ground. Upon theſe accounts, the pope was pleaſed to grant 
his requeſt, conſidering, as he was told and ought to believe, 
James in his laſt moments ſhewed ſome figns of contrition, 
ſuch as his circumſtances would admit. That therefore he 
appointed the biſhop of London, or any other biſhop the king 
ſhould pleaſe to nominate, to enquire into the matter; and 
if it was found, James had ſhewn any ſigns of repentance be- 
fore his death, he gave him power to abſolve him : that how- 
ever, the abſolution ſhould ſerve for no other purpoſe than 
his interment in holy ground, Moreover, he ordered the 


'biſhop to enjoin the king of England to undergo ſome con- 


venient or ſuitable penance in the name of the deceaſed 
king.” x 


Among many remarks that might be made on this brief, 


I ſhall confine myſelf to this one. There was no declaration 


of war between James and Henry before James's letter, dated 


the 16th of July, and received the 12th of Auguſt, nor any 


hoſtility committed before the 22d of Auguſt, when James 
entered England. So the king of Scotland cannot be ſaid to 
have violated the truce till that time. Now he died the gth 
of September, excommunicated by the cardinal of York, who 
was then embaſſador at Rome. Hence I think it may be in- 
ferred, that the cardinal had excommunicated James without 
knowing the cauſe, or hearing his reaſons, and probably upon 
a bare letter ſent him by Henry, that the king of Scotland in- 
tended to break the peace; I ſay, he only intended to break 


Hall ſays, there were fifteen hundred Engliſh, and twelve thouſand Scots 


Mlain, fol, 43- According to Buchanan, there fell above five thouſand Scots, 


* In this battle the vanguard was led by the lord Thomas Howard, who 
had with him the lords Clifford, Conyers, Latimer, Scrope of Upſale, Lum- 
ley, Ogle; fir Nicholas Appleyard, fir William Sidney, fir William Gaſ- 
Coyne, fir Stephen Bull, fir Henry Skirburne, &c. The right wing was 
commanded by ſir Edmond Howard, and the left by fir Marmaduke Con- 
ſtable. The rear was brought up by the earl of Surrey himſelf, who was 
attended by the lord Scrope of Bolton, fir Philip Tilney, fir George Darcy, 
fir Thomas Barkley, fir 1 Stanley, ſir John Willoughby, &c. the lord 
Pray and fir Edward Stanley, with their horſe, being appointed as a re- 
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the peace, fince there is no likelihood that from the 22d of 
Auguſt; when James entered England, to the gth of Sep- 
tember, the day of his death, the cardinal; who was at Romes 
could have beeri infotmed of the actual ruptute; and pro- 
ceeded to an excommunication. I ſay nothing of the ſuppo- 
fition that James; ſlain in the field, ſhewed any ſigns of con- 
trition, eſpecially as it was even uncertain whether the, bod) 
they would. have enterred, was the king of Scotland's; I 
paſs over likewiſe the liniitation ſet to the abſolution, that it 
ſhould ſer ve only for burying the dead prince in holy ground, 
and the penance enjoined. a living perſon in the name of 2 
dead one. Every reader inay make what reflections he 
tllinks:pecigier.on theſe thilgs ir rin ES 

Such being the ſituation of the affairs of Europe; at the 
end of the year 1513, it is not ſurprizing that the deſigns and 
intereſts of the princes ſhould be different from what they 
were in the beginning of the ſame year. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary, before we enter upon the recital, of the events of the 
year 1514, to mention how the chief ſovereigns ſtood affected. 

Lewis XII. burned with defire to recover Genoa and Mi- 
lan. But he perceived, that to ſucceed in that deſign, the 
allies muſt be divided, otherwiſe their was not even a poſſibi- 
lity of undertaking it. The pope, emperor; king of Arra- 
gon, and Switzers, were equally concerned to oppoſe it. 
And yet, as they had alſo their ſeparate intereſts, he thought 
it would not be impoffible to divide them, by offering to each 
apart, or at leaſt to ſome of them, advantages as great as 
thoſe they could natually expect from their union. Beſides; 
he hoped in treating with each in particular, to breed jealou- 
ſies and ſuſpicions among them, which would induce them 
to make haſte and treat with him for fear of being deſerted. 
He had the more hopes of ſucceeding this way, as moſt of 
the princes with whom he was in war, were not over ſcrupu- 
lous, but rather very ready to facrifice their allies to their 
own private intereſt, To this artifice therefore Lewis recur- 
ed to free himſelf from his preſent embarraſment. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1514, he took care to renew the negotia- 
tion concerning the marriage of the princeſs Rene his ſecond 
daughter with Charles, archduke of Auſtria, knowing Max- 
imilian and Ferdinand were equally deſirous of it, eſpecially | 
upon terms propoſed by themſelves. He ſtarted however 
difficulties capable of continuing the negotiation without en- 
tirely breaking it off. The pope could not look upon this 
project without uneafineſs. He was as much afraid of Mi- 
lan's being in the hands of a grandſon of the emperor, and 
of the king of Arragon, as of ſeeing the French king reſtor- 
ed. His intereſt required that Milan ſhould remain in the 
family of the Sforzas, The Switzers paſſionately wiſhed it 
alſo, The Venetians too would have therein found a great 
advantage, if another intereſt had not prevailed. And that 
was, to oblige the emperor to make peace with them on rea- 
ſonable terms. But this they could not hope without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of France, and this aſſiſtance could not be obtained 
without aiding Lewis XII. to recover the Milaneſe. 

Maximilian found his account in his war with Venice, be- 
cauſe it coſt him little. Since the league of Cambray, he 
had always been powerfully aided by France or Spain, or ra- 
ther, had never made war but at another's expence. His 
allies were neceſſarily obliged to find him men or money, 
otherwiſe they might be ſure he would quickly change ſides. 
Since he had left France, the Spaniſh troops had done all in 
the war with Venice, and the king of Arragon, with all his 
policy, was not able to diſpence with acting for him. Ir is 
not therefore ſurpriſing that he was ſo difficult, when a peace 
was on foot, or uſed his endeavours to inflame the diviſions 
among the princes. 

As for king Ferdinand, ſince he was become maſter of 
Navarre, it was his intereſt to embroil affairs, and cheriſh in 
Italy the hopes and fears of the ſeveral parties, to make him- 
{elf neceſſary, and that a peace might not be concluded with- 
out him. He thereby tried to hinder Lewis from thinking 
of Navarre, and hoped at laſt to come to a treaty which ſhould 
leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of his conqueſt. For that rea- 
ſon, he acted all ſorts of parts, in order to attain his ends. 
One while he aſſiſted the emperor againſt the Venetians, 


ſerve, On the Scotch ſide there fell one archbiſhop, two biſhops, four ab- 
bots, twelve earls, and ſeventeen barons, with eight or ten thouſand common 
ſoldiers. See a deſcription of the battle in my lord Herbert, p. 18. Hall, 
fol. 38. &c. Stow, p. 492. 9 N 

. Fal affirms that it was found by the lord Dacres, atid ſhewed to fir 
William Scot, king James's chancellor, and to ſtr John Forman, his ſerjeant 
porter, who knew him at firſt fight, fol. 43. 

» Stow ſays, it was conveyed to Shene monaſtery in Surrey; and further 
adds, that he had ſeen it there, after the diſſolution of that monaſtery, wrap- 
ped in lead, thrown into a large room, amongſt old timber, ſtone, lead, and 
other rybbiſh, 494. | | a 
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another while he ſollicited him in their favour. Sometimes 
he excited the pope and Switzers not to ſuffer the king of 
France to become maſter of Milan; and ſometimes he offered 
to aſſiſt the ſame prince to conquer that duchy, This was 
only deceit and artifice to preſerve a diſſention fo advantageous 
to him. However, his policy began to fail him. He had 
ſo forfeited his reputation with reſpect to ſincerity, that he 
was no longer truſted. It was merely out of neceſſity, or 
from a deſire to breed ſuſpicion in their enemies, that the reſt 
of the ſovercigns made any treaties with him, which, they 
were ſenſible, they could not rely on. 

Henry VIII. had with glory got clear of his firſt campaign, 
but plainly ſaw himſelt indebted for his good ſucceſs to Lewis's 
paſſion, who had neglected the defence of his own Kingdom, 
by ſending his beſt troops to recover Milan. The truth is, 
Henry depending upon the treaty of Mechlin, and the di- 
verſions, his allies were to make in ſeveral provinces of 
France, had led into that kingdom not above five and twenty 
thouſand men, too weak an army to give him hopes of great 
advantages, had he been'to deal with all the forces of his 
enemy. Forſaken as he was by the pope, the emperor, the 
king of Arragon, how would he have diſengaged himſelf, if 
Lewis XII. had reſolved to defer the Milan expedition to ano- 
ther time, and march all his troops into Picardy? Thus 


Henry would have confidered, and in effect did conſider, 


that he was more indebted for the victory of Guinegaſte, and 
the taking of Terouenne and Tournay, to the circumſtance, 
of the time than to his prudence or valour. He was therefore 
inclined to get clear of an affair, he had indiſcreetly embarked 
in, without flattering himſelf any longer with the imaginary 


aſſiſtance of his allies. It was neceſſary however to conceal 


his inclination, in order to draw from France advantageous 


conditions in a treaty, Such was the poſture of affairs in the 


beginning of the year 1514. But before I ſpeak of thoſe of 
England in particular, it is requiſite to ſhew what ſteps were 
taken by the princes concerned in the troubles of Italy, be 
cauſe that was then the chief point, on which all the other 
affairs did depend. | 25 

Leo X. being alarmed at the negotiation, Lewis XII. bad 
renewed with the emperor, concerning the marriage of Rene 
his ſecond daughter uſed all poſſible endeavours to reconcile 
the Switzers to France, that Lewis might be leſs inclined to 
treat with the emperor and the king of Arragon. But he 
wiſhed that Lewis would ratify the capitulation of Dijon, as 
to what concerned the duchy of Milan, and on the other 
hand, exhorted the Switzers to be ſatisfied with a leſs ſum 
than was promiſed by la Trimouille, This was the plan he 
had formed for that reconciliation. In ſhort, he had ſo far 
gained his point, that the king of France had offered a truce 
for three years, without however departing from his preten- 
ſions to Milan, and many of the principal Switzers were ſa— 
tisfied with it. But it was not poſſible to perſuade that people 
to abate any thing of the capitulation of Dizon. They even 
debated whether they ſhould make a ſecond incurfion into 
France to revenge the breach of that treaty. Thus the pope's 
pains were fruitleſs, and the Switzers ſtill remained mortal 
enemies to France. | 

Ferdinand having advice of what was tranſacting in Swit- 
zerland, was afraid of being deſerted, whether Lewis gave 
up his claim to Milan, or the Switzers accepted the truce he 
offered them. So, without communicating any thing to his 
allies, he ſpeedily ſeut Quintana, his ſecretary, to Paris, who 
renewed for a year the truce with France upon the ſame foot 
with the former. Only by a ſecret article, Lewis promiſed 
not to invade the Milaneſe this year. In the publication of 
the truce in France, there was no mention of Milan. Burt 
Ferdinand publiſhed it in Spain with that article, ſo that the 
world was at a loſe to know what to think of the matter, 
Lewis made no ſcruple to prolong the truce, becauſe he could 
not undertake to invade Milan and Navarre, before he had 
made a peace with England. Beſides, he was very glad the 
world ſhould think, the truce he had prolonged with the king 
of Arragon, would be followed by a peace. 

This was a very natural conſequence, and probably, it 


inclined Henry ſeriouſly to think of- a peace. But on the 


e In this parliament it enacted, that furgeons ſhould be diſcharged of 
conſtableſhip, ward, bearing of arms, and of inqueſts and juries; by reaſon 


of the continual ſervice and attendance they give day and night, and at all 


hours, to their patients, | : 

For his memorable victory over the Scots at Floddon, he had a ſpecial 
grant from the king, to himſelf and the heirs male of his body, of an ho- 
nourable augmentauon to his arms; namely, to bear on the bend thereof 
the upper half of a red lion (painted as the arms of Scotland) pierced 
through the mouth'with'an arrow. He was created duke of Norfolk, Feb. 1, 
1513-14. His farther derived his deſcent (by the heirs male of Mowbray 
and Segrave) from Thomas Brotherton, ton to king Edward I, Dugdale's 
Baron, vol. II. p. 208. 


other hand, Lewis was going to receive a great prejudice by it; 
in that the pope to break his meaſures with reſpect to Milan, 


laboured with all his power to procure a peace between the 


emperor and the Venetians. He defired above all things, 
for the good of his ſee, of all Italy, and of himſelf, that the 
French ſhould never more ſet foot in Italy. Whilſt the 
French were in poſſeſſion of the Milaneſe, Italy had never 
been free from troubles, the popes had been leſs regarded 
than before, and the Florentines had preſerved their liberty. 
Theſe were ſufficient reaſons to make the pope wiſh, they 
might never return. Beſides, he had formed projects for 


raiſing his family, which their neighbourhood might obſtruct. 


One great means to attain his ends, was to deprive Lewis 
XII. of the aſſiſtance of the Venetians, which would infallibly 
happen, if it was poſſible to find ſome expedient to make their 
peace with the emperor. The laſt year the Venetians, preſſed 
by the Spaniſh army, had agreed to make the pope umpire, 
and the emperor had accepted him. But the affair had lain 
dormant ever fince Preſently after Ferdinand's renewing of 
the truce with Lewis XII. the pope fearing a peace would be 


concluded betwen the two monarchs, at the. expence of the 


duchy of Milan, ſtrove to renew the negotiation between the 
emperor and the Venetians. He new if it ſucceeded, the 
king of France would in vain expect the aſſiſtance of the re. 
public to conquer Milan. In ſhort, with much ſollicitation, 


he obtained from both parties an engagement to ſtand to his 


arbitration, and to give him power to ſettle the terms of the 
peace as he ſhould tnink fit. However by a writing under 
his own hand, he promiſed not to pronounce ſentence without 
both their conſents. | : 

It was very difficult to make this peace becauſe the war 
ſtill continuing 1a the ſtate of Venice and Friuli, the leaſt ſuc. 
ceſs was ſufficient to cauſe the parties to riſe or fall in their 
demands. When the Venetians found themſelves prefled, 
they very willingly agreed, that the emperor ſhould keep 
Verona; but then Maximilian would have allo Vicenza, 
Padua, and Treviſo. When his affairs were not proſperous, 
he was ready to leave them theſe three places, but then they 
could not think of making peace without Verona, Thus the 
pope, finding the various ſucceſs of the war was a perpetual 
obſtacle to his projected agreements, paſſed a proviſional ſen- 
tence ordering that both parties ſhould lay down their arms; 
what the emperor would depofit in his hands, Vicenza, and 
whatever was poſſeſſed by the Spaniards in the trritories of 
Padua, and Treviſo: that the Venetians ſhould do the like 


with regard to Crema, and pay down to the emperor fifty 


thouſand ducats: that this proviſional agreement ſhould be 
deemed void, if the two parties ſhould not think proper to 
ratify it; but in caſe they approved of it, he promiſed to 
pronounce a definitive ſentence within a year. The Vene- 
tians did not think proper to ratify the ſentence being per- 
ſuaded that in their preſent circumſtances, a truce was much 


more prejudicial than the cent nvation of the war. Thus the 


pope's pains were ineffectual. Such was the fituation of 
the affairs of Italy, during the year 1314. We mult ſee now 
what patled in England. | 

Henry at his return from his glorious campaign, though 
only of mirth ad diverſions. The parliament however met 
the 3d of January, but there was nothing done of any mo- 
ment with reſpect to the public affairs ©, Before the end of 
the ſeſſion, the king gave the earl of Surrey, the title of duke 
of Norfolk, which his father had enjoyed, and laſt with his 
life at Boſworth field, fighting for Richard III d. By this 
charge, Thomas Howard, ſon and heir of the new duke; 
became earl of Surrey. Charles Brandon, vifcount Lifle, 
one of the king's favourites, was alſo created duke of Suffolk, 
and Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter. Margaret of 
York, daughter of the duke of Clarence, brother of Edward 
IV. obtained likewiſe the title of counteſs of Sarum, as heir to 
the earl of Warwick, her brother, beheaded by Henry VII*. 

Thomas Wolſey had now been ſome months prime-mi- 


niſter, without receiving other particular marks of his mal- 


ter's favour. But Wolſey was not forgetful of himſelf. The 
biſhopric of Lincoln being vacant he ſo ordered that the 
king demanded it for him of the pope, who had engroſſed the 


* She was wife of fir Richard Pole, deſcended from an aincient ſtock of 
that name ſomewhere in Wales. This fir Richaid was made chief gentle 
man of the bedchamber to prince Arthur, and knight of the moſt noble or- 
der the garter. He had four ſons by the lady Margaret; Henry, attcr- 
wards lord Montague, Geffery, Arthur, and Reginald, the famous cardinal 
Pole, archbiſhop ot Canterbury, and one of the three that preſided at the 
council at Trent, Margaret petitioned to be counteſs of Saliſbury, from 
her grandfather Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury, for all whoſe caſtles ma- 
nors, and lands, ſhe obtained a grant dated October 14, which came to the 
crown by the attainder of her brother Edward earl of Warwick. Idem. 
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eallations of all the ſeas, by anticipated reſervations. Shortly 
after, Lewis Guillard, biſhop of Tournay, neglecting to re- 

air to his biſhopric, ſince the city was in the hands of the 
king of England, the pope readily ſuppoſed he had quitted 
his ſee, and gave the adminiſtration thereot ro Thomas 
Wolſey, both in temporals and ſpirituals. This was fud— 
denly and almoſt at once a great addition to the new {ayou- 
rite's income. Leo X. not expecting much, either from the 
emperor, or the king of Arragon, eatily perceived, he might 
want the king of England, In order to gain his protection, 
he had diſpoſed of the fees of Lincoln and Tournay, in favour 
of Wolſcy, to win him to his intereſt, by preſents which colt 
him nothing. But after having fatisfied the favourite, he 
muſt teſtify by lome mark of diſtinction, his eſteem tor the 


| maſter. To that purpoſe he ſent him a {word and a hat, 


conſecrated on Chriſtmas-day, which the popes were wont to 

-eſent to princes or generals who had obtained ſome ſignal 
victory over the enemics of the church, : 

Whilſt the pope, emperor, and king ot Arragon, Were 
Jabouring to accompliſh their projects, Lewis XII. was not 
unmindful of his own aftairs*. Among all his enemies, none 

ave him ſo much uncaſineſs as the king of England, chiefly 
for two reaſons. Firſt, Henry was young, greedy of glory, 
rich in ready money, and moreover always ture of ſupplies 
from his parliament, eſpecially in cate ora war with France, 
Secondly, the diverſion he could and did make 1n Picardy, 
by means of Calais, rendered all Lewis's projects in Italy 
gruitleſs. He thereby kept the forces of France io divided, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible to afſiſt one another in caſe of 
accident. Thus, it was the king of France's great intereſt 
to remove this thorn from his fide, otherwiſe he could not 
undertake to recover Genoa and Milan. Accordingly, he 
pad been very {eriouſly endeavouring it, ever ſince the end of 
the laſt campaign, by the means of Lewis of Orleans, duke 
of Longueville, taken priſoner at the battle of Guinegalte, 
It was this private embaflador who, in his frequent conver- 
ſations with Henry, laboured by degrees to open his eyes, by 
ſhewing him how little he could depend upon his allies, anc. 
by clearly diſcovering their artifices to draw him into their 
ſnares. Henry was convinced, bur in all appearance, was 
told many things which he knew not before. However this 
be, theſe converſations had fuch an effect, that Henry told 
the duke he was inclined to peace, provided it was upon 
reaſonable terms. Lewis XII. having notice thereof, or- 
dered the duke of Longueville privately to negotiate the af- 
fair, and try to diſcover the king of England's real intentions. 
Probably, Henry inſiſted ſome time upon his claim to the 
whole kingdom of France, and particularly to Guienne and 
Normandy, which made the duke apprehenſive, his negotia- 
tion would not be ſucceſsful. However, to induce Henry to 
abate ſomething of his pretenſions, the duke had orders to 
demand the princeſs Mary his fiſter, for the king his maſter, 
who had loſt Anne of Bretagne, his queen, the beginning of 
the year. This private negotiation, to which only Thomas 
Wolſey, bithop of Lincoln, was admitted, continued ſome 
time without making fome progreſs, by reaſon of Henry's 
exceſſive commands. At laſt, at a ſecret conference which 
the king himſelf had with the duke of Longueville, he ſud- 
denly debited from the hardeft of his demands, and plainly 
told him, on what conditions the peace might be concluded, 
adding, he was fully reſolved to reſt there. Here 1s a letter 
trom the king to Wolſey, under his own hand, after the con- 
ierence, wherein appears what was his laſt reſolution. 5, 


«MY lorde of Lynkecolne, I recommande me unto 
vow. And lette yow wyte that I have ſpokyne with the 


duke; whych in the begynnynge was as yll afrayde as ever 


he was in his lyffe leſt no good eftecte thulde comme to pas. 
Nevertheles, in farther communyng, we went more roundly 
to our matters; in ſo moche that I ſayde to him, ſeinge that 
the kyng vowr maſter hathe ſoght ſo gentely unto us for bothe 
amyte and marryage, I aſſwre yow (our honour {avyd) we 
eolde be well be content to gyffe herkyne thereto, and yitthe 
offers wer reſonable agree upon thos ſame ; but thes be not 
relonable except the amyte ſhulde no longer contynw than 
the payment off money; and yet natt fo, excente ther wer a 
reaſonable ſumme of mony to be payd in hand by and by: 

*©Yf#-his maſter will have the marriage, I can natt fee 
how itt can be convenyently, exceptte the amyte be made 
durying our lyffes and on yer affter, to the intente that all 
lupycyon off bothe iy des may be ſett apart: 


This year Pregent landed on the coaſt of Suſſex, and burnt Brightelm- 
ſtone; whereupon fir John Wallop was ſent to revenge this attront, who 
landed in Normandy, and burnt twenty-onz villages aud towns, Stow, 
P. 49. 

Number 6:, 


* Whyche maryage and amyte your maſter may have 
wnder this manner; that is to ſay, paynge erly on hundred 
thouſand crowns and att hys requelt I nat to ſtryke for no 
redy mony in hande, but I to ſtande contente therewith for 
recompenſe off all thyngs. 5 

„ Whyche, yff your maſter conſidere what herytaunce 
he holdyth from me, and what good my amyte may do to 
helpe forth hys mater in Italy, Ithynke he wyll natt grettly 
ſtyke at: 

* Thys forther more I ſayde to the duke, ſurly I can natt 
fee how the amyte made for yers can any longer indure then 


the payment whyche expryde thoulde be occation off new 


breche and demands, whereby noder he nor we (hulde lyff 
quiettly, whiche, yff ther fall alyance, 1 wholde be lothe to 
tee; wherfor I ice no way to elchewe all dangers and par- 
raylles, and to recompente me for withholdying off myne in- 
heritance (which yit I wolde be flake in, my ſubjectes wolde 
murmure att) but to make thys amyte duryng oure lyffs and 
on yere affter, paynge yerly as above reherſed; whyche 
amyte wons grantyd the alyance ſhulde natt be refuſyde, nor 
none other thing whyche with my bonour ſavyd 1 night do. 

{© Saying forther more to hyme that, yff I might demande 
with my honour any leſſe or take any lefle oflere (ſeyng his 
maſter is ſo well mynded to the forlayd alyance and amyte) 
I wolde be glad to do that att hys requeſt, but leſs then thys 
hit can nott ſtonde with my honour, nor my ſubjectes wyll 
nat be content that I {hulde take. 

My lord, I ſhuyd him furthermore that yft he thought 
we myght truſt to have thys end, I wolde be cyntent that 
yow and they ſhulde commune on all other artycylles, con- 


cernyng the amyte and marryiage, tyll we might have abſo- 


lute afturance in that bchalfe for lylyng off tune. 

© To whyche he anſwarde, that he colde natt aſſure me 
thereof; but that he truſtyde, ſeyng my demands wer fo 
reaſonable, that hvs maſter wolde agree thereto. 

** On truſt hereon we woll that yow begyne to penne the 
reſuduc off the artycvlles as ſoone as you can; 

& And thus fare yow well. 


* Wrryttyn with the hande off your lovying maſter, 


HFEMNKIT ©,” 


Though this I<tter has no date, it may by ſeveral circum— 
ſtances be conjectured to be written in June 1514. 

Lewis XII. being informed of the king of England's 
laſt reſolution, entertained great hopes of a peace. There 
were however two articles which troubled him. The firſt 
was to pay annually a hundred thouſand crowns, as a com- 
penſation for Henry's claim to the kingdom of France. This 
was in fome meaſure to own the juſtice of his title, and pay 
him a ſort of tribute, which he could not reſolve. The 
other article, related to Tournay, which he deſired to recover, 
and which however was not mentioned in the King's propoſals, 
But as to this article, there was an obſtacle which was not 
eaſily to be furmounted, and that was, Wolſey was con- 
cerned. It was not ſufficient to gain Henry by flatteries, or 
by giving him a {um of money in lieu of Tournay; the fa— 
vourite muit alto be made amends for the loſs of a fee which 
brought him a conſiderable income. To endeavour there- 


fore to agree upon theſe two articles, Lewis ſent embaſſadors 


to England. He choſe for that purpoſe, Lewis d'Orleans 
duke of Longueville, John de Salve firit preſident of Roan, 


and Thomas Bohier, to whom du Bellai gives the title of 


general of Normandy, and the king in his commiſſion that of 
chevalier general of France, Mean while, the two kings 
agreed upon a ceilation of arms during the treaty. 

It was catier for the French embatladors to cauſe Henry to 
alter his laſt reſolution concerning the firſt article than to 
obtain the reſtitution of Tournay. The reaſon is evident. 
In the firſt article, the king alone was concerned, whereas in 
the ſecond, the miniſter's intereſt was properly in queſtion. 
Mean while, ſince Henry was determined to make peace 
with France, Tournay could be of no farther uſe, and a 


{um of moncy would have been doubtleſs more advantage- | 


ous than the preſervation of that place. But Wolſey per- 
ceived when Tournay ſhould be in the hands of the king of 
France, he would infallibly loſe the adminiſtration of the 
{ce. So, the negotiation of the embaffadors upon that arti- 
cle was entirely fruitleſs. It was not the ſame with reſpect 
to the penſion of the hundred thouſand crowns demanded b 


Henry. They found means to perſuade him to be ſatisfied 


The tranſlator has thought fit to inſert the original letter in the very 
words of king Henry, as it is to be found in Rymer's Fœdera; and intends 


todo the fame by all the original papers, which Rapin hath tranthted, 
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with a million of crowns, in which were included the ſeven 
hundred and forty-five thouſand contained in the treaty of 
Eſtaples, but whereof, indeed, an inconſiderable part had been 
paid, The Spaniſh embaſſador reſiding at London, uſed all 
poſſible endeavours to intervene in the negotiation. But 
Henry would never ſuffer him, well knowing, he only in- 
tended to obſtruct it. The commiſſioners of the two kings * 
having ſettled all the articles, the treaties were ſigned the 
2th of Auguſt. TRIED ; | 

There were three ſeparate treaties. The firſt concerned 
only the renewing of the alliance between France and Eng- 
land. The ſecond was about the marriage of the princeſs 
Mary with Lewis XII. The third, related to the payment 
of the million of crowns. As theſe treaties ſerved for foun- 
dation to many others hereafter concluded, it is neceſſary to 
inſert the ſubſtance, at leaſt of the moſt material articles. 


LL ISAT Ts, 


Of Peace and Amity between LEWIS XII. and HENRX VIII. 
concluded at London, Auguſt 7, 1514. 


THAT the amity between the two kings ſhould laſt till 
a year after the death of the ſhorteſt liver. That the ſuc- 
ceſſor of him that died firſt, ſhould give notice within the 
year to the other, whether he would prolong this or make 
a new treaty. e 

That all impoſitions laid, within fifty-two years laſt paſt, 
by one king on the ſubjects of the other, ſhould be abo- 
med. | | RES | 

That the peace ſhould not be deemed violated by the 
outrages committed on either ide. 

That neither of the two kings ſhould afford protection 
or refuge to the rebels of the other. | 

By the 14th, 1 ch, and 16th articles, the two kings bound 
themielves to mutual aſſiſtance in three caſes : 1. For de- 
ſence of one another's dominions: 2. For recovery of the 
territories with-held by other princes: 3. In caſe one of the 
two kings ſhould be attacked on account of the preſent 
treaty, and affirmed upon his honour, it was for that cauſe. 
In each of thele cafes the conditions were different'. But in 
the laſt, they promiſed mutual aid, though the aſſailant ſhould 
be relation, friend, or ally of one only, or of both. 

Lewis included in the treaty as his allies, the pope, the 
Switzers, and the king of Scotland K. On Henry's part were 
named the pope, Bologna, all the towns of St. Peter's patri- 
mony, the archduke of Auſtria, and the Switzers!. 

Scotland was included in the treaty, but on condition that 
the Scots ſhould commit no hoſtilities againſt England after 
the 2 5th of November. | | 

That the treaty ſhould be ratified and ſworn by the two 
kings, and confirmed by the parliament of England, and 
the ſtates of France. 

That each of the two kings ſhould endeavour to obtain 
of the pope a ſentence of excommunication againſt the in- 
fractor of the peace. | | 


1 TREEATY, 


Concerning the Marriage of Lewis XII. with the Princeſs 
MARX. 


THAT matrimony ſhould be contrated by proxies, and 
per verba de preſent! within ten days after the date of this 
treaty. 

That the king of England | within two months after the 
contract] ſhould convey, at his own charge, the princeſs 
his ſiſter to Abbeville, where within four days after her ar- 
rival the king of France ſhould ſolemnly marry her. 

That Mary ſhould have in dower four hundred thouſand 
crowns, two hundred thouſand whereof ſhould be reckoned 
for jewels, &c. and in caſe of recovery, Lewis ſhould be 
obliged to rettore only the jewels, &c. which ſhould be va- 
lucd at the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns. 

That the other half, amounting to two hundred thouſand 


crowns, Henry ſhould pay, by deducting the ſum out of the. 


million the king of France was bound to pay by a late 
treaty. 


» The Engliſh commitlioners were, Thomas duke of Norfolk, Thomas 


biſhop of Lincoln, and Richard biſhop of Wincheſter. Rymer, tom. xiii, 
422. | 
la the fiſt caſe, Lewis was to furniſh twelve hundred lances by land, 
and five thouiand men by ſea, with convenient ſhipping; and Henry ten 
thouſand archers by land, and five thouſand men at ſea, with ſhipping. 
In the ſecond, Lewis was to lend Henry fix hundred lances only, and Hen 
him but five thoutand archers, with the ſame ſea forces on both ſides as be- 


That the future queen's jointure ſhould be as great as that 
aſſigned to Anne of Bretagne, or any other queen of France, 
That in caſe of Lewis's death, Mary ſhould enjoy he; 


dower and jointure during life, whether ſhe reſided in Francs 


or England. | 
i TRKEATY, 


For the Payment of a Million of Crowns. 


BY this treaty Lewis XII. acknowledged, that by the treaty 
of Eſtaples, Charles VIII. was bound to pay Henry VII. or 
his ſucceſſors the ſum of 745, ooo crowns, and that himſelf 
was obliged to pay the arrears of the ſame, * 

Moreover, that Charles duke of Orleans his father, by an 
obligation dated March the 7th, 1444, had owned himfelf 
debtor in a certain ſum to Margaret of Somerſet, grandmg. 
ther of Henry VIII. | 

That theſe two ſums not being yet paid, Lewis bound 
himſelf to pay to the king of England, or his ſucceſſors, 3 
million of crowns, as well for the arrears of the ſaid tuo 
ſums, as on account of the good affection he bore him, ang 
to the end their amity might be the more laſting. | 

That this million ſhould be paid by Lewis to the king of 
England by half yearly payments of fifty thouſand livres 
Tournois, till the whole was diſcharged. 

Thus the war, which had been undertaken on pretence of 
religion, and for the glory of God, ended in a treaty, which 
mentions neither religion, nor the pope, nor the church, 


On the other hand, though the princeſs Mary had been 
ſolemnly affianced to Charles of Auſtria, Lewis XII. and 
Henry VIII. made no difficulty concerning this ſecond mar. 
riage, neither did they ſo much as vouchſafe to demand the 
pope's diſpenſation to abſolve Mary from her firit contract. 
Only a few days before the ſigning of the treaty, Mary de. 
clared in the preſence of a notary public and other witpefles, 
that ſhe had been forced to plight her faith to the prince of 
Caſtile, archduke of Auſtria. That moreover the a:chduke 
having promiſed to eſpouſe her by proxy, and per verba de 
preſenti, as ſoon as he was fourteen years of age, had 
broken his word. She added further, that ſhe was credita- 
bly informed, the counſellors and confidents of the prince of 
Caſtile were inſtilling into him, to the utmoſt of their power, 
an averſion for the king of England her brother. Upon theſe 
allegations, the two kings, making themſelves judges in a 
caule which doubtleſs belonged to the pope's cognizance, 
thought fit the marriage ſhould be conſummated. 

I have {till to remark upon the third treaty, That though 
Henry had declared to the duke of Longueville, as appears 
in his letter to Wolley, that he could not make peace unless 
the king of France would pay him a yearly penſion of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, as a compenſation for the inheritance 
he with-held from him, an expedient was found to ſatisfy 
him with much leſs. The whole was. reduced to Lewis's 
bond to pay him a million of crowns, two thirds of which 
were already due before the treaty. Beſides, that this bond 
might not be conſidered as a compenſation of the king of 


England's title to France, according to Henry's intentions, 


it was expreſly {aid in the treaty to be in payment of the ar- 
rears of the ſeven hundred forty-five thouſand crowns, due 
to the king of England by the treaty of Eftaples, of another 
ſum due from the late duke of Orleans to Margaret, the 
king's grandmother, and laſtly, for Lewis's good affection 
to Henry. Hereby was ſunk the principal foundation, on 
which Henry had built his demand of a penſion of a hun- 
dred thouland crowns, a demand conſidered by him as th? 
baſis of the treaty according to his letter to Wolſey. It may 
therefore be affirmed, that Henry was no leſs over-reached 
by the king of France in the treaty of peace, than he had 
been by the pope, the emperor, and the king of Arragon, in 
that which had engaged him in the war. This. proceeded 
not from his miſunderſtanding his own intereſts, ſince it ap- 
pears in his letter, that he was very ſenſible of the conle- 
quence of his demand. To what then can his uncaſineſs be 
aſcribed but to the inſinuations of his prime miniſter, 9 
certainly erred not out of ignorance ? Probably Lewis XII. 
found means to make Woliey his friend. We ſhall fee {i 


fore mentioned. In the third, one was to aid the other at his charge that 
was invaded. 

* And the kings of Hungary, Portugal, Denmark, and Navarre; tbe 
dakes of Savoy, Gueldres, and Lorrain : Venice, Flo:ence ; the biſhop 0! 
Liege; the marquiſſes of Mantua, Montferrat, and Saluzzo : and the loid 
of Sedan. Rymer, tom. xiii. p. 419. | | 


As alſo the dukes of Cleves, and Juliers ; the Hanſe Towns ; and the lo d 
de Ligny, Ibid, 
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more plainly hereafter, that this miniſter was much more 
mindful of his own than his maſter's advantages when they 
came in competition, and that he Joſt no opportunity of en- 
riching himſelf. 

Whilſt Wolſey was employed with the French embaſſadors 
in negotiating the peace, cardinal Bambridge, archbiſhop 
of York died at Rome the 14th of July, m. The ſame day 
cardinal Julius de Medici, afterwards pope, by the name of 
Clement VII. ſent the king notice of his death, acquainting 
him withal that he had prevailed with the pope not to dil- 

oſe of the ſee of York before his pleaſure was known. 
Whereupon the king demanded the archbiſhopric for 'Tho- 
mas Wolſey, which was immediately granted. This mi- 
niſter was then in ſo great favour, that he abſolutely directed 
all the king's affairs, who had for him a very great eſteem 
and affection. It may be preſumed that he was now doing 
Lewis XII. ſome good ſervices, ſince there are in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts, ſeveral letters from that monarch 
to him, beginning with theſe kind words, “ My lord of 
York, and very good friend.“ : 

Auguſt and September were {| pent in preparations for the 
new queen of France's journey, in the celebration of the 
marriage by proxies in France and England, and in the ra- 
tifications of the treaties. After which, Mary was con- 
duced to Abbeville with a numerous train of lords and la- 
dies, where the marriage was conſummated the gth of Oc- 
tober b. | 

Whilſt the peace between France and England was treat- 
ing at London, the pope, emperor, and king of Arragon, 


omitted nothing that they imagined would obſtruct it. They 
plainly perceived, it could not but turn to their prejudice,, 


and that the burthen of the war would fall upon them. They 


were even afraid, that Henry would join againſt them with. 


France. Leo X. had ſent to Henry to perſuade him to a 
peace, and yet, when he ſaw 1t upon the point of conclu— 
hon, would have been glad his exhortations had not been re— 
garded. So, to croſs the negotiation at London as much as he 
could, he propoled a new league with the king of France, 
imagining it would be a means to abate his eagerneſs tor a 
peace with England. But as Lewis took a fortnight to give 
him his anſwer, he was afraid of being left alone, and for 
that reaſon, made haſte and concluded a defenſive league 
with the king of Arragon tor a year only. 

On the other hand, Ferdinand fearing Lewis, after mak- 
ing a peace with England, would 1nvade . Navarre, offered 
him his aſſiſtance to conquer Milan. But Lewis knew him 
too well to put any confidence in him. In ſhort, the em- 
peror and Ferdinand, defiring at any rate to hinder him 
from concluding with England, ſent him their conſent in 
form for the marriage of Rene his ſecond daughter with 
Charles of Auſtria their grandſon. At the ſame time Maxi- 
milian ratified the one years truce made by Ferdinand with 
France, but all would not do. They had even the morti- 
fication to hear, that they were neither of them included in 
the treaty of London; a clear evidence how little Henry va- 
lued their friendſhip. Notwithſtanding all this, they both 
feigned to be extremely pleaſed with the peace, though in 
their hearts they were excecdingly vexed. 


it was expected, that the king of France being freed from 


the war with England, would infallibly recover Genoa and 
Milan. The pope was ſo perſuaded of it, that he writ to 
exhort him to that expedition, though at the ſame time he 
uſed all his endeavours to break his meaſures by an agree— 
ment between the emperor and the Venetians. He even dif- 
patched to Venice Peter Bembo, afterwards cardinal, to in- 
cline the Venetians to peace. But they fearing the pope was 
laying a fnare for them, to take off the king trom their alli- 
ance, gave him immediate information, and thereby render- 
ed him very jealous of his holineis. 

Leo X. was forming at that time grand projects in favour 
of Julian de Medici his brother. His deſign was to be— 
come maſter of Ferrara and Urbino, and to join theſe two 
ſtates to Parma, Placentia, Reggio, and the city of Modena, 
lately purchaſed of the emperor, in order to caſt them into 
one ſtate for his brother, of whom he had a mind to make 


He was poiſoned by Rinaldo de Modena, his ſteward, or chaplain, an 

talian prieſt, to revenge a blow his maſter gave him, as Rinaldo confeſſed 
at his execution, Wood, p. 104. Stow, p. 496. There is a letter wrote by 
one Pace, from Rome, charging Sylveſter, (an Italian) biſhop of Worceſter 
with having a hand in his death. Fiddes. 

* The king and queen conducted her to Dover, and then recommended 
her to the duke of Norfolk's care, who attended her to Abbeville. The 
other perſons of note that attended her, were, Thomas Grey, marquis of 

vet, Thomas biſhop of Durham, Thomas Howard, earl of Suriey, and 
admiral Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter, Thomas Docwra, prior of 
81. John's of Jeruſalem, Dr. Nicholas Weſt, dean of Windſor; the lords 
Delaware, Barners, Monteagle, fir Maurice Barkley, fir John Peache, fir 

liam Sandes, fir Thomas Bulleyn, &c. Rymer, tom. xiii. p. 449. Hall, 
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a great prince. Nay, it is ſaid, he intended to add the 
kingdom of Naples; and, to make that conqueſt, had joined 
in a league with the Venetians. But as he ſaw the king of 
France would quickly invade the Milaneſe, he ſhewed great 
regard for him, leſt he ſhould make an enemy of a prince, 
who, if he came to be poſſeſſed of Milan, would have it in 
his power to obſtruct his deſigns. Mean while, Lewis not 
being pleaſed with the pope, preſſed him to declare himſelf, 
reſolving to know for certain, whether he was to conſi— 
der him as a friend, oran enemy. Leo, who perceived his 
intent, amuſed him with fair words, without, however, be- 
ing determined, becauſe his purpoſe was to.regulate his con- 
duct by the events of the war, he foreſaw. This did not 
hinder Lewis from vigorouſly continuing the neceſſary pre- 
parations for his expedition into Italy, where he intended 
to go in perſon the next ſpring. But whilſt he was thinkin 
of means to relieve the Lanthorn Tower, which he {till held 
at Genoa, and by the help whereof, hoped to become maſ- 
ter of the city, he received the news that it was ſurrender— 
ed by capitulation, and immediately razed by the Genoeſe. 
However, this was not capable to deter him from his deſigns 
upon Italy. 

Betore I cloſe the year 1514, it will not be unſerviceable 
briefly to relate what patled in Scotland this year. James 
IV. left two tons, of whom the eldeſt, called after his own 
name, was not yet full two years old. By a will, made be- 
tore he took the field, he left the regency of the kingdom 
after his death to the queen, ſiſter of Henry VIII. during 
her widowhood. The ſtates being met the beginning of the 
year 1514, immediately acknowledged for king, James V. 
ſon and heir to the deceaſed. As for the regency, chere 
would doubtleſs have been great debates, if the loſs of the 
battle of Floddon had not made the Scots apprehenſive, that 
the king of England would improve the advantage he had 

There had never been in Scotland a qucen re- 
gent, and that would have been ſuthcient to reject the clauſe 
of the late king's will. But it was hoped, the queen would 
prevail with the king her brother, to leave 1n peace a country 
whereof ſhe had the government. This expectation was not 
dilappointed. The queen being declared regent, and writing 
to the king her brother, to intreat him not to diſturb the 
minority of the young king his nephew, Henry gencrouſly 
anſwered, he was equally inclined to peace or war, and left 
it to the Scots to chuſe which they pleaſed. 

After this declaration, probably, Scotland would have re- 
mained in quiet under the regency of the queen, if that 
princeſs had not married again ſome months after. She 
chole tor her conſort Archibald Douglaſs, earl of Angus, 
one of the greateſt lords in Scotland, and by this ſecond 
marriage filled the kingdom with contuſion and trouble. As 
by the late king's will the was to be regent only during her 
widowhood, the queſtion was to appoint another in her room. 
Douglaſs, her huſband, uſed all his endeavours to have her 
continued in the regency. He affirmed, there was no other 
way to preſerve peace with England; and beſides, Henr 
would be obliged to ſupport the queen his filter, in cafe 
any one ſhould pretend to diſturb her. But this laſt con- 
ſideration had a quite contrary effect to what the earl ex- 
pected, upon thoſe who dreaded his too great advancement. 
They knew that being huſband to the regent, he would 
always be countenanced by the king of England, and by his 


aſhſtance, enabled to engroſs more authority than they 


withed him. Alexander Hume, governor of all the country 
north of the Frith, was the head of thoſe that oppoſed the 
queen's regency. He was a proud and haughty man, who 
could not endure a ſuperior. During the late king's life, he 
had been preſident of the marches bordering upon England, 
where he had committed ſuch outrages, that as ſome ſay, for 
fear of being called to an account, he killed, or cauſed to 


be killed, James IV. when he was retiring out of the battle 


of Floddon. However that be, Hume uſed all his intereſt 
to break Douglaſs's and the queen's meaſures, and propoſed 
John Stewart, duke of Albany, for regent. * This duke was 
ton of Alexander duke of Albany, brother of James III. who 
to avoid the perſecutions of the king his brother, was forced 


fol. 48. She embarked October 2. After the ceremony was over, all her 
retinues were diſmiſſed, except a few oihcers and attendants, among whom, 
fays the lord Herbert, was Mrs, Anne Bulleyn, daughter of fir Thomas 
Bulleyn. Burnet's Ref, tom. I. p. 43, 44. Before the cotonation was over, 
there were ſolemn juſts and tournaments held at Paris, by Francis de Va— 
lois, heir to the crown, at which the duke of Suffolk, and the marquis of Dor- 
ſet came off with honour, The king and queen of France were tpectators ; - 
but the king was ſo old and infirm, that he lay on a couch. The duke of 
Valois, out of cuvy, cauſed, it ſeems, a German of prodigious firengin and 
ſize, to be privately introduced into the field, in order to oppoſe the duke of 
Sutfolk, who, though with great difficulty, got the better of the German. 
Herbert, p. 21. Hall, fol. 48, 49, Stow, p. 493. 
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to ſly into France, where he died. He left there this ſon, 
who being married, and adhering to the ſervice of Lewis 
XII. o had received many favours from that monarch, and 
acquired a great reputation, 'Though he had never been 
in Scotland, he was however the young king's neareſt relation, 
and Hume had intereſt enough to have him declared regent. 
Whereupon the ſtates ſent depuries to offer him the regency, 
and to pray him to come inſtantly and govern the realm in 
the king's name. Lewis XII. dying during theſe tranſac- 
tions, Francis I. his ſucceſſor, having great reaſons not to 


dilpleaſe the king of England, would not ſuffer the duke of 


Albany to depart till he had finiſhed his affairs with Henry. 
For this cauſc the regent arrived not in Scotland before May 
1515. During this interval, Scotland being without a go- 
vernor, the diſſentions among the great men much increaſ- 
ed, every one having time to form his cabals againſt the re- 
gent's arrival. 


[1515] The firſt day of the year was the laſt of Lewis 


XIIth's life?P. But the death of that prince made no altera- 
tion in the ſituation of the affairs of the kingdom. The duke 
of Valois, who ſucceeded him by the name of Francis J. 
plainly diſcovered, by adding the title of duke of Milan to 
that of king of France, that he intended to purſue his pre- 
deceſſor's deſigns. Mean while, he did not think fit openly 
to declare his intentions, till he had ſettled his affairs both 
abroad and at home. | 

By the death of Lewis XII. queen Mary, his widow, was 
at liberty to diſpoſe of herſelf, and to follow her own inch- 
nations rather than the politic views of the king her bro- 
ther. Before her marriage, ſhe had conceived an affection 
for Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, a moſt accompliſhed 
lord. It is even faid the king had promiſed to marry her 


'to him. But as her marriage with Lewis XII. was to 


be the band of the peace between France and England, ſhe 
was under a neceiſity to ſacrifice her love to the good of 
boch kingdoms. The duke of Suffolk, however, waited 


upon her into France, though he was not of the number of 


thoſe who were appointed to conduct her. Mezerai ſays, 
the duke of Valois, preſumptive heir to the crown of France, 
cauſed that Engliſh lord to be narrowly watched, for fear 
he ſhould give the king a ſucceſſor. This ſhews that the 
aucen's inclination was no ſecret. The death of Lewis XII. 


happel i ig within three months after his marriage, the queen 


dowager was not willing to run a fecond hazard of being 
given to another huſband not of her own chuſing, Henry 
ſuſpecting her deſign, it to her the beginning ef February, 
defiring her not to marry. again without his conſent. But 
the queen believed it would be eaſier to obtain the king's 
pardon when the thing was done, than his permiſſion to do 
it. J. So, in March, about two months after the death of 
Lewis XIL. ſhe was privately married to the duke of Suffolk. 
The next day {he ſent word of it in a letter to the king, her 
brother, and taking the whole blame upon herſelf, intimated 
to him, that the had in ſome meaſure forced the duke to this 
ralh action. Henry ſeemed diſpleaſed at firſt, but his an- 
ger was ſoon over. Their peace being made, they returned 
to Henry, and were very well received”. 

The parliament was then fitting 5, and as England was 
in profound tranquillity, the houſes were only employed in 
domeitic affairs, which are of little or no conſequence to 
foreigners. There were, however, three itatutes paſſed this 
{con which deſerve notice. It was provided by the firſt, 
that unwrought wool ſhould not be exported out of the king- 
dom, for the encouragement of the woolen manufactury. 
This act has been often revived by reafon of its impor— 
tance, and yet, even now, an effectual means is wanting to 
prevent the clandeſtine exportation of wool, The ſecond 
tatute declared all the king's ſecond letters patents to be 


9 Lewis, when duke of Orleans, killed the duke, his father, at a tourna- 


* Nan 
inet. 4p. 


that enden among his inbjccts, for bis care not to oppreſs them with impo— 
tions lo: ger than his necaſſities required, that he was called father of his peo- 


LO 


the duke of Suttoil 
told hit if he could not do it in that time, he ſhould be out of all hopes of 
enjoying her, p. 22. | 

* He, with fir Richa:d Wingfield, and Dr. Weſt, were deputed to carry 
over Henry's letters of condolance to the queen, and had not been long at 
Vari-, before he made lis addrett's to her. They arnved the ſecond of May, 
and were publicly married on the thirteenth at Greenwich. The queen (ſay 
the French) carried with her in jewels, plate, and tapeſtry, of Lewis 
XII. to the value of rwo hundred thouſand crowns; amongſt which was a 
grcat diamond, called le nrow de Naples, which Francis would fan have 


void, unleſs mention was made of the firſt, This was to 
prevent the king from being ſurpriſed. The third was n 
lels neceſlary. It frequently happened, that towards the r. 
of a ſeſſion, ſeveral members went home, imagining the; 
was nothing more of moment to be done. 'Then the "3g 
tious took advantage of their abſence, to propoſe and Paſs 
ſuch bills as probably would have been thrown out, hag 
the houſe been more numerous. It was therefore enacteg 
that the members who abſented themſelves before the end 
of the ſeſſion, without the ſpeaker's and commons leave, t0 
be entered in the clerk of the parliament's books ſhould loſe 
their wages t. I muſt now interrupt for ſome time the re. 
cital of domeſtic, to ſpeak of foreign affairs, which are to 
ſerve for foundation to what will hereafter be ſaid with re. 
ſpect to England. | 

Francis I. was too much concerned to renew the alliance 
between France and England, to fail of performing the 
article of the treaty, whereby the fucceſſor of him that died 
firſt, was to acquaint the other whether he deſigned to pro. 
long the time of the alliance. As he intended to pals into 
Italy to recover the duchy of Milan, it was abſolutely ne. 
ceflary to ſecure the king of England. To that purpoſe 
about the middle of March, he ſent to the firſt preſident 
of Roan, his embaflador at London, a commiſſion to renew 
the alliance with Henry, as well as the bond for the pay. 
ment of the million, to which Lewis XII. was obliged. This 
was done by a new treaty, ſigned the 5th of April, and ex. 
actly like the tormer. . 

After all the frauds uſed by the king of Arragon to Henry, 


there was no room to hope for a perfect friendſhip between 


them. However, Ferdinand, who was not eafily dilcouras. 
ed, {ent to the king his ſon-1n-law, a new embaſlador, 10 
propoſe the renewing of their alliance. It is likely, he did 
not believe Henry had fo ſoon forgot his deceits, but it was 
for his intereſt that he ſhould be known to have an embas 


lador in England. The embaſſador arrived in May, but was 


ſuſtered to wait in vain till October, without being diſpatched: 
nay, very probably he would never have ſucceeded in his 
negotiation, if Woltey's intereſt had not cauſed the King to 
al:er his retolution never to have any thing to do with the 
King his father-in-law, Iſhall ſpeak more fully of this affair 
in another place. EDD | 

W hilft the Spaniſh embaſſador was waiting in vain at Lon- 
don, Henry had two at Bruſſels, who made no greater pro- 
grets. He had not dealt very gallantly with the young 


archduke, in giving the princeſs his bride to Lewis XII. 


without any ceremony. Indeed, Charles had not repaired to 
Calais the 5th of May the laſt year, as he was bound by the 
treaty of Lifle : but it could not thence be inferred, he had 


_ renounced his marriage, at leaſt before he was aſked whether 


he intended to conſummate it. Henry was afraid therefore; 
the archduke having lately aſſumed the government of the 
Low-Countries, and made a treaty with France, would think 
of revenging the affront. So, in order to found him, or 
prevent the effects of his reſentment, he ſent two embaffa— 
dors u to propoſe the renewing of the former alliance be— 
tween Henry VIII. and Philip I. their fathers. But the em- 
baſſadors were {ſuffered to wait a good while at Bruflels, 
without being much regarded, or receiving any anſwer. 
The affairs of Europe were then in a fituation, which 
would not allow the young archduke to engage in any party. 
It was necetlary, in order to take juſt meaſures, to wait the 
lueceſs of the war, which Francis I. was preparing to carry into 
Italy. In all appearance, it would produce events capable 
ot altering the intereſts and projects of molt of the lovereigns. 
Since Francis's acceſſion to the crown, he had plainly ſhewn, 
that he intended not to ſuffer Maximilian Sforza peaceably 
to enjoy the duchy of Milan. On the other hand, the king 


redeemed at a great price. Mrs, Ann-Bulleyn ſtaid behind in the French 
court, Herbert, Þ. 22. | | 

It met February 5. See Statute-book. | 

t Thelte wages were levied by the ſheritis, and the moſt ancient writs fe- 
knights wages extant, are thoſe of 28, 29, 32 of Edward J. The firſt fa 
tute concerning them is, that of 12 Richard IT, namely, that the levying ot 
the expences of kights ſhall be, as hath been uſed before this time. The 
wages in this reign were four ſhillings a day for knights of the ſhire, and tuo 
ſhillings at leaſt for burgeſſes, helides the charges of going and coming. 
and fees for writs, &c. In this parliament there was alſo another ſtatute 
made, importing, that whereas divers felons and murderers did, upon feignes 
and untrue ſurmiſes, get themſelves removed into the King's Bench, and 
could not by order of law be remitted and ſent down to the juſtices of gaol. 
delivery : that therefore for the future, the juſtices of the King's Bench jha!! 
have full power and authority, to remit and fend down the bodies or indict⸗ 
ments of all felons and murderers, into the counties where the murders ot 
felonies were committed. Stat. 6, Hen. VIII. c. 6. 

Sir Edward Poynings, and Dr. William Knight. Rymer's Fœd. tom. Xilts 
p. 400. 
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The 


of Arragon was under appreh enſions for Naples and Navar 
re. Francis I. was a young prince, full of courage and am- 


bition, and it could not be doubted that he had formed 


reat projects. So the eyes of all were upon him, to lee in 
what manner he would begin his reign. He was making 

reparations, which diſcovered he had ſome great deſign in 
his thoughts, and did not take much pains to conceal that 
ke had Milan in view. Mean while, he uſed for pretence of 
his armament, the invaſion Burgundy was threatened with by 
the Switzers. But the league he had lately renewed with 
Venice, and his offer to Ferdinand to prolong the truce, 

rovided the ſecret article concerning the Milaneſe was an- 
nulled, were plain indications of his deſigns. 

All this was not ſufficient to make Ferdinand perfectly 
eaſy. He was afraid of being deceived by Francis, and 
that his preparations were intended for Navarre, To pre- 
vent this danger, he rejected Francis's offer, and withal made 
uſe of it to induce the emperor and Switzers to join with 
him for the defence of the Milaneſe, intimating there was 
no room to queſtion, that the king of France would turn his 
arms that way. As for the emperor, he did not want much 
ſolicitation. He readily entered into all forts of leagues, 
becauſe he always found means to thrive at another's ex- 

ence. There was more difficulty with regard to the Swit- 
zers, becauſe Francis had among them adherents, who en- 


deavoured to diſſuade them from the league. But his ene- 
mies prevailed in the end , and the league was concluded 


between the emperor, the king of Arragon, the duke of 
Milan, and the Switzers. Ferdinand played one of his 
uſual artifices upon this occaſion. He perſuaded the Swit- 


zers, that to defend the Milaneſe, the ſhorteſt way was to 


attack the king of France in his own kingdom. For that 

urpoſe, he engaged to make a powerful diverſion on the 
{ide of Fontarabia, whillt the Switzers ſhould invade Bur- 
gundy, and the emperor, by continuing the war in the ſtate 
of Venice, hinder the Venetians from aſſiſting the common 
enemy. His chief aim was to defend Navarre, in caſe 
Francis I. had thoughts of turning his arms that way, and 
then to hinder that prince from becoming maſter of the 
duchy of Milan. His league with the Switzers was equally 
ſubſervient to both theſe ends. For it Francis I. invaded 
Navarre, the Switzers would divert him from his purpoſe, 
by making an inroad into Burgundy. But it he really in— 
tended to conquer Milan, the Switzers, as next neighbours, 
and moſt concerned, could not diſpenſe with aſſiſting that 
duchy. What Ferdinand had foreſeen, came to paſs. Fran— 
cis having ordered his forces to file off towards the Alps, the 
Switzers ſent their troops into Italy, where they ſeized the 
two paſſes, through which only it was thought poſſible to 
enter the Milaneſe. When Ferdinand was aſſured the king 
of France was marching towards Milan, he diſbanded the 
army levied for the defence of Navarre, leaving the Mila- 
neſe to be taken care of by the Switzers. The very army 
Ferdinand had in Italy, under the command of the viceroy 
of Naples, made no motion to join them. The emperor re- 
mained without acting at Inſpruck. Leo X. who had allo 
entered into the league, gave them no fort of aſſiſtance. 
Thus the whole burthen of the war fell upon the Switzers, 
without even the other allies ſending a penny of the money 
that was promiſed them. But this was no wonder. The 
Switzers were no more exempted than the king of England, 
and fo many other princes, whom Maximilian and Ferdi— 
nand had ſerved in the ſame manner. 

Mean while, Francis I. having found means to march his 
army through a place which ſeemed impracticable*, the 
Switzers who guarded the paſſes retired to Milan, and Fran- 
cis advanced alſo towards the ſame city. When he approach- 
ed, he oftered the Switzers a ſum of money to return home. 
This negotiation was now in great forwardneſs, when they 
received a ſupply of fifteen thouſand men of their nation. 
This aid rendering them more ſtout, they reſolved by the ſug- 
geltions of the cardinal of Sion, immediately to attack Fran- 
cis, who lay encamped at Marigano, little expecting their 
coming. They were defeated, and ten thoutand flain on 
the ſpot. After which, they retired into their country, leav- 
ing Francis maſter of all the Milaneſe. Maximilian Sforza, 


® The reſt of the confederates engaged to pay them thirty thouſand ducats 
a month. Guicciard. I. 12. : | 

Between mount Viſo, and mount Cenis. Guicciard, I. 12. Through 
the valley of Barcelonnete, Roque Sparviere, St. Pol, PArgentiere, &c. P. 

amel, tom. VI. p. 361. 

The decrees of the council of Baſil were by them reduced into the form 
ot an edict, and publiſhed under the title of the Pragmatic Sandtion; which 
Charles VII. kin g of. France, declared he would have to be inviolably, obſery- 
ed, It was abrogated by Lewis XI. which was oppoſed by the parliament, 
Charles VIII. re-eſtabliſhed it, but it was again annulled by Lewis XII. 
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who had ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Milan, ſurrendered 
it by capitulation, and was ſent into France, to live as a 
private perſon. | | 

Before Francis I. began his expedition, Octavian Fregoſa 
had brought Genoa under the dominion of France, and in- 
ſtead of Doge, ſtiled himſelf governor for the king. 

Leo X. had been in hopes that Francis would never be 
able to enter Italy. He had joined in the league againſt him, 
but ſo privatcly, that Francis knew nothing of it till he came 
to Verceil. During the time between the King's arrival in 
Italy, and the battle of Marignano, the pope was under great 
perplexities. He had ſent an army into Lombardy, to tap- 
port the duke of Milan. But when he heard Francis had 
furmounted the difficulties of the paflage, he ſent ordets to 
Lorenzo de Medici, who commanded his army, to commit 
no hoſtilities againſt the French. At the ſame time, he told 
the king, his army was there only to guard Parma and Pla- 
centia. Mean while, as the affair of Nlilan was not yet de- 
cided, he durit not make too many advances to the king, for 
tear of diſpleaſing the allies, who would have it in their 
power to be revenged, if the king happened to be vanquiſhed. 
But, after the battle of Marignano, hc was immediately re— 
concited with him, and though he had grievouſly offended 
him, obtained, however, advantages which he could ſcarce 
have expected, had he taken liis part from the beginning. 
The popes make leagues, and undeitake wars as temporal 
princes, and when their affairs do not proſper, diſintangle 
themſelves as heads of the church, and vicars of Jeſus Chriſt. 
Though Leo X's behaviour to Francis was ſuch, that he 
deſcrved no favour from that victorious prince, he obtained 
however whatever he pleaſed, and among other things, the 


abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction, which the popes, his 


predeceſſors, had hitherto in vain demanded of the kings 
of France”. 


Though Henry had not been able entirely to avoid the 


ſnares laid by the pope, the emperor, and the king of Arra- 


gon, he had happily got clear, Hut with a firm reſolution 
never more to be thus over-reached. His affecting not to 
mention them in his treaty with France, plainly ſhewed he 
did not much value their friendſhip. But he was not fo for- 
tunate as to perſiſt in this reſolution, fince it was his own 
fault that he engaged in a freſh war with France, not fo much 
for his own, as the intereſt of others. His change may be 
aſcribed to three ſeveral cauſes. The firſt is, his jealouſy 
of the glorious ſucceſs of Francis's arms in Italy. The ſe— 
cond, to prevent the growing power of that neighbour. The 
third and principal, Wolſey his favourite's intereſt, who 
thinking he had reaſon to complain of the king of France, 
had a mind to be revenged. The two firſt necd no farther 
explanation. It is well known, that princes are ſubject to pat- 
ſions like other men, and that jcalouſy may Induce them to 
run counter to their intereſt. It is known likewiſe, that po- 
licy is as the hinge on which almoſt all their actions turn. 
But on this occaſion, Henry proceeded upon a very wrong, 
policy, ſince nothing was more capable of ſecuring the peace 
of England, than the king of France's acquiſitions in Italy. 
The third cauſe requires a more particular explanation. 
Thomas Wolſey, archbiſhop of York, was prime miniſter, 
and chief favourite. But this does not fully expreſs the thing. 
It muſt be added, that he to abſolutely governed the king, 
that he turned him which way he pleaſed. ' But he managed 
ſo artfully, that the king always fancied he took his own 
courle, when he only followed the ſuggeſtions of his miniſter, 
Woltey had great talents for a perſon of his birth, but he had 
alſo great failings. He was exceſſivcly revengeful, greedy 
of poſſeſſions and honours, and intolerably proud. He no 
ſooner faw himſelf fixed in his maſter's favour, but he ſought 
ncans to remove from court all thoſe that gave him any jca- 
louſy by the king's eſteem for them. Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, who had 
been moſt in favour, received ſo many mortifications from 
this imperious prelate, that at length they quitted the court, 
not to be expoſed to his inſults. Fox withdrew to his dioceſe 
the beginning of this year *. The two dukes quickly fol- 
lowed*, and Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, retired 
alſo at the end of the fame year. Theſe old miniſters being 


See a full account of theſe tranſactions in biſhop Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. tom. 
III. p. 8, &c. / 

Upon his going away, he deſired this only of the king, that he would 
not ſuffer the jervant to be greater than the maſter. To which the king an- 
ſwered preſently, that it ſhould be his care, that thoſe who were his ſubjects 
ſhould obey, and not command. Herbert, p. 24. 

The duke of Suffolk had borrowed large ſums of money of the king, 
which be hoped would have been forgiven him; but upon Wolſey's calling 
thoſe that were indebted ro the crown to an account, the duke withdrew trom 
court, Hall. Hollingfh. p. 839. 
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thus removed, Wolſey became ſtill more abſolute over the 
king, who had only him to adviſe with in his molt important 
affalrs, the reſt of the privy-council were all the favourite's 
creatures. The hiſtorians unanimouſly agree, that Wolſey's 
intcreſt was the (ole rule of the counſels he gave the king, and 
as this intereſt anſwered his reigning paſſions, revenge, gree- 
dineſs, ambition, and pride, the reader mult not be ſurpriſed, 


when he ſees him hereafter inducing the King to make ſo many 


alſe ſteps. 

JLver ſince Francis I. came to the crown, he had been 
thinking of recovering Tournay out of the hands of the Eng- 
lith. There had even paſſed in the beginning of the year, 
a treaty upon that ſubject, but to no purpoſe, becaute Hen- 
ry demanded in exchange for Tournay, ſome places in the 
neighbourhood of Calais®, which Francis did not think pro— 
per to grant him®. But the greateſt difficulty came from 
Volley, who was far from adviſing the king his malter to re- 
fon Tournay, becauſe himſelf would have loſt the adminil- 


S 


tration of that biihopirc and the abbey of St. Amand, which 
brought him a great revenue. On the contrary, he had been 
very urgent with Francis I. to beſtow ſome good henefice on 
Lewis Guillard, biſhop of Tournay, that he might ſuffer 
lim peaceably to enjoy his adminiſtration. Francis had 
promiſed him, but without intending to perform his word. 
Inſtead of aſuſting him to keep the adminiſtration, he tecret- 
ly perſuaded the biſhop to fue to the pope for his reſtora- 
tion, and feconded his petition to the utmoſt of his power. 
He was of opinion, that when Wolſey ceaſed to be admi— 
niſtrator, the reſtitution of Tournay would become much 
cater. 5 

_ Whilt Francis was fill in France, employed in preparing 
for his Italian expedition, the pope, yet uncertain of the ſucceſs 
of that enterprize, did not much regard the biſhop's foli- 
citations. Bur when he ſaw that prince maſter of Genoa, 
and entered the Milaneſe at the head of a powerful army, he 
readily granted a bull ro Guillard, reſtoring to him his bi- 
ſhopric, and even allowed him to make uſe of the ſecular 
arm to obtain poſſeſſion. This bull, which ſacrificed the 
king of England's and his miniſter's intereſt, to thoſe of the 
French king and the bilhop of Tournay, would ſeem very 
ftrange, if the conſideration of the time and circumſtances 
did not make the wonder ceaſe. Leo X. had given juſt 
cauſe to Francis, to complain of his conduct, and ſaw that 
monarch ready to take pottefion again of the Milanefe, and 
conclude a treaty with the Switzers, in order to fend them 
back into their own country, It was therefore his intereſt to 
appeaſe him, by granting a favour he ſo earneſtly deſired. 
Mean while, Henry was extremely offended at the bull, 
which reſtored to the biſhopric of Tournay, a prelate, who 


. reiuted to {wear fealty to him, and on which the king of 


France, and the biſhop of Tournay, might procced, to raiſe 
a {-dition in the city. He therefore gave orders to his em- 
baſſador at Rome, to expoſtulate with the pope, and repre- 
ſent to him the conſequences of his partiality. Leo X. 
could not help owning it. But at that very time, Francis 
gaining the battle of Marignano, and preparing to make him 
feel the effects of his reſentment, it was no proper ſeaſon to 
incente him farther by revoking the bull. This convinced 
Wolfey, that Francis was the real author of the biſhop's re- 
ſtoration. Mean while, the pope; being embarraſſed, choſe, 
upon the king of England's oppoſition, to leave the affair 
undecided, by reterring it to the examination of two cardi— 
nals, who, probably, were ordered not to haſten the conclu- 
fon. In che mean time, Wolſcy was uncertain whether he 
ſhould keep the bithopric of Tournay. And that was preciſe- 
ly what the King of France wanted, that this uncertainty might 
Induce the ſelfiſh miniſter to find ſome expedient to make 
himſelf amends, after which it was apparent, he would no 
longer oppoſc the reſtitution of Tournay. At the ſame time, 
to preferve his friendſhip, which was very neceſſary, by rea- 
fon his credit with the king his maſter, he promited to aſ- 


ſilt him in procuring a cardinal's cap. Wolſey was extremely 
nitv. After the death of cardinal Bam 


f 
ambitious of that di 
bridge, he was in hopes of ſucceeding him in the cardinalate, 
as weil as in the archbiſhopric of York. He had even em- 
ployed to ſolicit it in his name, cardinal Adrian, de Cornetod, 
the pope's collector in England, under whom Polydore Vir- 
gil, terved as fub-collector. But cardinal Adrian, inſtead of 


ſ 


HY 
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> The country of Guiſnes or Ardes. Herbert, p. 23. 

© In May this year, king Henry ſent twelve hundred carpenters and ma- 
ſons, anc taree hundted labourers, to build a caſtle for the defence of Tour— 
nay. Stow, p. 497+ 

4 Cilled by our hiſtorians de Cattello—biſhop of Bath, and the king's ora- 
tor at Rome. 

In S-ptember, Hall, fol. 57. He was cardinal by the title of ſanctæ 
ccilie trans Tiverin; or ſaucti ciriaci in termis. Rymer's Fœd. tom. 


XIII. p. 529, 530. 


ſerving him as he had promiſed, had done him ill offices 
Wolſey being informed of it, was ſo incenſed, that on ſome 
ſlight pretence he committed Polydore to the Tower. Then 
he cauſed the king to write to the pope with his own hang 
to defire him to appoint anothor collector in cardinal Adrian”; 
room. The king's letter was ſo ſtrong and paſſionate, that 
the pope thought fit to comply with his requeſt. © However 
in his brief of advice, he toid him, he knew very well Th 
anger againſt cardinal Adrian, was inſtilled into him by 
Wolſey. Mean while Polydore Virgil continued in the 
Tower, till at length cardinal Julius de Medici, and the 
pope himſelf, interceded for him, by letters of Auguſt the 
zoth, and September the 3d. As this was at the very time 
that Francis was ſoliciting a cardinal's cap for Wolſey, 
Wolſey did not think proper to refuſe the pope a thing of 
{o little conſequence. So Polydore came out of the Tower, 
where he had been about a year. This ill treatment was, 
doubtleſs, one of the reaſons that induced him to remem. 


ber all the ill qualitics of cardinal Wolſey, in his hiſtory of 


England. 

Wolley having at length obtained a cardinal's cap, was 
tranſported with joy when he received the news by an ex- 
prets ſent by the king of France ©. But though he was highly 
obliged to that monarch, his gratitude for the favour, did not 
equal his reſentment for the injury done him, as he ſuppoſed, 
in the affair of Tournay. He reſolved therefore, in order 
to be revenged, to endeavour to ſet the king, his maſter, at 
variance with Francis, and cauſe him to enter into a new 
league againſt France. Herein he gratified three of his pre. 
dominant pathons, his pride, in letting Europe ſee that ſove. 
reigns themſelves offended him not with impunity : his re- 
venge, in creating Francis great troubles; and his own in- 
tereſt, in ſecuring the adminiſtration of the biſhopric of 


Tournay. Indeed, a rupture between the two kings was an - 


effectual means to hinder Guillard's reſtoration of his ſee. 
This 1s obſerved by hiſtorians as the principal cauſe of the 
alteration we are going to behold in Henry's conduct. Jea- 
louſy and policy may have had ſome influence too, but lels as 
true cauſes, than as motives uſed by Wolſey to inſlame the 
king's mind. Probably, under colour that his honour was 
concerned, he repreſented to him the neceſſity of humbling 
the pride of the French king, and inſinuated, how dangerous 


it was for England that France ſhould- grow too powertul. 


When he had prepared Henry, he privately ſent word to the 
emperor, that it would not be impoſſible to diſengage the king 


his maſter, from the intereſts of France. It may eaſily be 
gueſſed, Maximilian received the overture with joy. Beſides 


that, being without aid and allies, he ſaw himſelf little able 
to preſerve his conqueſt in Italy, he knew, which way ſo— 
ever he was treated with, he ſhould always be furniſhed with 
money. Whilſt Wolſey was projecting to negotiate with the 
emperor, the Spaniſh embaſlador, who had heavily paſſed 
ſome months at London, was looked upon at court with a 
more favourable eye. Nay, a treaty was begun with him 
about renewing the alliance between England and Spain, 
which being ended the 19th of October, contained however 
only a confirmation of the ancient treaties of amity. 

Mean while, the emperor, willing to improve the preſent 
opportunity, ſent to the king a Milaneſe embaſſador, to deſire 
aid in the name of Franceico Storza, who was in Germany, 
and had aflumed the title of duke of Milan, ever fince Max- 
imilian his brother had reſigned his right to the king ot 
France. Though Wolley had taken care to diſpoſe Henry 
to a rupture with France, he was not, it ſeems, fully deter- 
mined. Franceſco Storza's requeſt, or rather the emperor's, 
ſeemed to him ſo important, that he deſired to have the opi- 
nions of the biſhop of Wincheſter, and the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, who to that intent were ſent for to court. The 
council being met to debate upon the affair, cardinal Wolley 
ſpcaking firſt, made a long ſpeech full of reſentment again: 
France, labouring to demonſtrate how much it was tor the 
intereſt of England to oppoſe her growing power f. The 


biſhop of Durham and all the new councellors ſtrenuoully 


ſupported the cardinal's opinion. But the old ones endea— 
voured to diſſuade the king from breaking the peace lately 
concluded with France, fince the new king had given him 
no cauſe, and adviſed him rather to turn his arms again. 
Scotland. Henry, who. was already prepoſſeſſed, took 4 


f He likewiſe alledged, that Francis had broken the treaty by favouring 
Richard de la Pole, brother of the late duke of Suffolk, a fugitive and tra- 
tor; in aſſiſting thoſe Scots which oppoſed his ſiſter queen Margaret. Be- 
tides that, Francis with-held ſome goods and jewels of queen Mary. Laſt 
ly he ſaid, France might be hindered from growing more powerful, without 


effuſion of Engliſh blood, only by privately aſſiſting Maximilian, Herbert, 


p. 24. Pol. Virg. 
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middle way, inſinuated, doubtleſs, by his miniſter : and 


Sforza s. Whereupon, he ſent orders to Pace n, his em- 
baſſador to Maximilian, to treat with them, and to promote 
the treaty, returned him large ſums of money |. s hus Wis 
he gradually engaged, without foreſeeing that theſe [ecret 

coceedings mult neceſſarily end in an open war, as Wolſey 
GH. is in the Collection of the Public Acts, a paper, 
ſhewing that the cardinal did not forget himſelf in his nego— 
tiations. It is a promiſe from the duke of Milan's ſecretary, 
who, by virtue of an expreſs power from the duke his matter, 
engaged to pay the cardinal a yearly penſion of ten thoutand 
ducats, to commence from the day of his maſter's reſtora- 


Wn. It is true, this paper being neither dated nor ſigned, 


may be conſidered only as a draught of the contract; but it 
is however 4 proof of the cardinal's lelfiſh temper. The em- 
eror no ſooner heard that Henry was inclined to aſſiſt him 
againſt France, than he dilpatched to England, Matthew 
Sinner, cardinal of Sion, to negotiate a league with him. 
This is the ſame prelate, who, a little before, had encourag- 
ed the Switzers to give battle to Francis 1. | 
The parliament met again the 12th of November. Bur as 
it was not yet time to lay before the houſes the King's re{olu- 
tion with regard to France, there was no mention of war, 


or any foreign affair. The clergy in a ſynod held at the 


fame time, returned an anſwer to the pope concerning his 
demand of an extraordinary ſubſidy, on pretence of an ap- 
arent war with the Turks. They alledged, that they were 
5 exhauſted by the late war with France, undertaken at 
the inſtance of Julius II. for the defence of the church, that 
they were not in condition to grant a new ſubſidy: that 
beſides, by a decree of the council of Conſtance, the pope 
could lay no impoſition on the clergy without the content 
of 2 general council. | 
Whit the Engliſh were thus endeavouring to ſcreen 
themſelves from the oppreſſions of the court of Rome, they 
beheld one rifing in their own body, like anew pope, whom 
they foreſaw, it would be more difficult to refit than him 
at Rome, becauſe he was ſupported by the king: I mean 
Wolſey. Since that prelate was promoted to the cardina- 
tate, he was grown more vain, proud, and imperious than 
erer. He never ſtirred without a prince's retinue, always 
attended by a croud of domeſtics, caufing the cardinal's 
hat tobe carried before him like a fort of trophy, and to be 
placed on the alter when he went to the king's chapel k. 
He was the firſt clergyman in England that wore ſilk in his 
veſtments, and uſed gold in his ſaddles. In a word, he de- 
viſed all forts of ways to diſtinguiſh himfelf. Every one 
took ſuch offence at his pride, that it was inceſſently talked 
of with indignation. But no man durſt open his mouth 
before the king, ſince the old biſhop of Wincheſter, for only 
glancing upon it, was fo ill received, that ſhortly after he 
withdrew to his dioceſe. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
no leſs offended, than the reſt, to ice the archbiſhop of York 
affect thus fo great a diſtinction. But what gave him moſt 
offence was, to tee the crols of York carried before the car- 
anal, though he was in the province of Canterbury. I have 
ſpoken elſcwhere of this conteſt between the two archbiſhops, 
which after having cauſed violent quarrels, could not be 
decided, but by the king's exprels commands to the arch- 
bilhops of York, not to have the croſs carried before them 
in the other province. But Wolſey, who thought himſelf 
much above his predecefiors; prepared to revive the conteſt 
in contempt of theſe prohibitions. Wardham, who was of 
2 peaceable temper, eaſily perceived, that though he ſnouid 
attempt to hinder it, he would not {ucceed, becauſe Wolſey 
had an abſolute ſway over the king. So, not to have con- 
tinually this object before his eyes, he defired the king's 
leave to reſign his chancellorſhip, and retire to his palace. 
His requeſt was immediately granted, and the fame day the 
king gave the ſeal, to cardinal Wolſey. In all appearance, 


© The lord Herbert ſays, the king, after the debate was over, being in- 
clined to the cardinal, ſaid, he would hinder the deſigns of Francis without 
coming yet to open rupture, p. 25. 
Late ſervant to cardinal Bambridge, who wrote the letter mentioned be- 
tore concerning Silviſter's having a hand in poiſoning his miller, 

They were put into the hands of ſome Genoe merchantes, who breaking, 
4 great part of the money was loſt, Hall, fol. 59. 

He is ſaid by Cavendiſh, to keep eight hundred ſervants, among whom 
were nne or ten lords, fifteen knights, and forty ſquires, The hat was borne 
* ſom e principal perſon before him a great height, He kad beſides, 
8 1erjeant at arms and mace, and two gentlemen, carrying two pillars of 
liver, beſides his croſs bearer. Herbert, p. 24. Pol. Verg. See Stow, p. 
I Burnet's Ref. tom. III. p. 21. 

The biſhoprics of Bath, Worceſter, and Hereford, the incunibents where- 
of, Adrian de Corneto, &c. Silveſter Grigles, &c. being ſtrangers who had 
en ſent here upon legations, king Henry VII. a frugal prince, choſen ra— 

to reward them upon their return with prefermonts that coſt him no— 
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he had created Warham ſo many mortifications only to 
oblige him to quit his office, with which he defired to be in- 
veited himfelf. To ſupport the ſplendor of his dignity with 
more {tate than any other before him, the king loaded him 
every day with freſh favours, prebends, wardthips, and the 
like, which continually increaſed: his revenues. Beſides the 
archbiſhopric of York, and the chancellorſhip, he had in 
farm upon caſy terms, the biſhoprics of Bath, VV orceiter, and 
Herelord i, held by ltalians reſiding at Rome. But this was 
not ſufficient to ſatisfy him. I mutt now, before I cloſe the 
year 1515, briefly mention the affairs of Scotland, the Know - 
lege whereof is requiſite for the better underſtanding the 
events related hereatter. . 

John duke of Albany, who had been declared regent in 
1513, arrived not in Scotland till May 1515. He found the 
kingdom full of factions and diviſions, which made him ſen— 
lible, the adminiſtration committed to him would prove very 
troubleſome. But what gave him moſt uneaſineſs was, that 
the king of England was but too much concerned in what 
paſled in Scotland, and fomented theſe diſſentions to the ut - 


molt of his power. Under colour that Scotland had been 


lome time without a regent, Henry VIII. as uncle of the 
young, king, had-taken the title of protector of Scotland, and 
by virtue thereof his embaſſadors at Rome demanded of the 
pope the ecclchailical preferments of that kingdom, which 
he belrowed on his creatures. But as ſoon as the duke of 
Albany was arrived, he wrote to the pope' in the young 
king's name, ſharply complaining, of the king of England's 
incroachments, and the court of Romc?s condeſcenſion. He 
cven threatened the pope in his letter not to apply to him for 
the future upon any account whatſoever, if this grievance 
were not ſpecdily redreied®, | 
The duke of Albany, though of Scotch extraction, was a 
ſtranger to Scotland ®, from whence the duke, his father, had 
retired in 1483. As he deſired in the beginning of his re- 
gency to be informed of the ſtate of the kingdom, he un- 
happily applied to Hepburne, biſhop of Murray, a hot and 


revengetul man, who took this occaſion to be revenged on 


his enemies. The biſhop, being prior or St. Andrews, had 
been clecied archbiſhop of that church in the beginning of 
the prelent reign. But he was forced to reſign the archbi- 
ſhopric to Forman, biſhop of Murray, who was armed with 
the pope's bull. However, Forman would never have ven- 
tured to uſe the bull, had he not been ſupported by Alex- 
ander Hume, a potent lord before mentioned. By his credit 
and authority, Forman was inſtalled in St. Andrew's, hav- 
ing reſigned the biſhopric of Murray to Hepburne, and 
promiled to pay him a certain penſion. Hepburne finding he 
had a fair opportunity to be revenged, gave the regent tuch 
a character of Hume, that when he came to court he was 
looked upon with averyilleye. Hume being naturally very 
proud and haughty, reſolving to let the regent ſee no man 
ſhould flight him with impunity, went over to the queen- 
dowager and perſuading her that the king her fon was in 
danger, adviſed her to carry him into England. The regent 
hearing of this plot ſuddenly went to Sterling-caſtle, and 
tccurcd the young king's perſon. . But to hinder his enemies 
from putting an ill conttruction on this action he renewed 
bis oath of allegiance to the king, and committed the care 
of his education to three perions of great credit. | 
Alexander Hume, and his brother William, ſeeing their 
plot was diſcovered, fled immediately into England, and were 


quickly followed by the queen and her ſpouſe, the. carl of 


Angus. Whereupon the regent {ent embaſſadors to Henry, 
to jultity his conduct, and at the fame time fo artfully treat- 
ed with the fugitives, that he prevailed with them to return 
into Scotland. But the queen being big with child, was 
forced to ſtay at Harbottle- caſtle in Northumberland, where 
ihe was delivered of a daughter called Margarct ?P, The 
ſcquch of this affair ſhall be related in another place. 
{1516 The death of king Ferdinand 4 in February 1516, 
broke the mcaſures taken by cardinal Wolicy to engage 


thing, than to impair his treaſure by making them preſents in money, And 
now living abroad, to fave the charge of agents, and troubles of making re— 
turns by them, were willing to let the cardinal have the revenues at eaſy rates, 
with the dijpotal of the ecclefiaſtical preterments annexed to: them, 

m He alto wrote to the king of France, detuing to be included in the 
treaty concluded at London April 5, 1515. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIII. p. 
508, 811. | 

n Hs was born in the time of his father's baniſhment, and ſuch a ſtranger, 
that he could not ſpeak the country language. Herbert, p. 26. 

o October 7. 

? Her huſband, the earl of Angus, left her and returned into Scotland. She 
ſtaid about a year in England. Hall, fol. 58. 

4 In the ſixty- third year of his age. He left the ſtile of chatholic to his 
ſucceſiors, "Though he had vaſt poſſeſſions, was much inriched from the 
Indies, proſperous in almoſt all his attempts, and of a frugal diſpoſition, yet 
there was hardly found in his cofters money enough to diſcharge his inter- 
ring, though nut very ſumptuous, Herbert, p. 20, 
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all Europe in a war with France. Thus, notwithſtanding 
he cardinal's projects, Henry was forced to remain in peace, 
becauſe the intereſts of the reſt of the princes were not agree- 
able to his, or rather to the paſſions of his miniſter, But 
though Europe was peaceable for ſome time, it will be how- 
ever neceſſary to relate in each year of this peace, the ſitua- 
tion of the affairs of the principal ſtates, in order to ſhew the 
occaſion of the following wars. | | 8 

Nothing remarkable paſſed in England in the beginning 
of che year 1516, except the birth of a princeſs, whom the 
queen brought into the world the eighteenth of February, 
and called Mary". Cardinal Wolſey, commonly called the 
cardinal of York, ever mindful of what could procure him 
any advantage, cauſed thoſe who had managed the king's 
money to be called to a ſtrict account. The moſt part how- 
ever were ſpared. But thoſe were ſeverely puniſhed who had 
not the addreſs to make the miniſter their friends. 

After Ferdinand's deceaſe, the kingdom of Arragon came 
of courſe to Joanna his eldeft daughter, already queen of 
Caſtile. But that princeſs was incapable of governing her 
dominions by reaſon of her defect of underſtanding, which 
had obliged the king her father to keep her confined. So 
the adminiſtration of theſe two kingdoms, with all their de- 
pendencies, could not be diſputed with Charles of Auſtria, 
Joanna's eldeſt ſon, and ſovereign of the Low-Countries. But 
as that prince lived in Flanders, Ferdinand had left by his 
will the regency of Arragon to Alphonſo, his natural fon, bi- 
ſhop of Saragofia, and that cf Caſtile to cardinal Ximenes, 
till Charles ſhould come himſelf and aſſume the government. 


Mean while, when Ximenes would have taken poſſeſſion of 


the regency of Caſtile, Adrian Florentio, doctor in divinity, 
who managed the prince of Auſtria's affairs in Spain, pro- 
duced letters patents from his maſter, conſtituting him regent 
of that kingdom. But Ximenes refuled to acknowledge him 
as ſuch, pretending that Charles had not power to appoint 

a regent before he was received for governor. 'The conteſt 
was however adjuſted by this expedient, that the orders 
ſhould be ſigned by both. But the cardinal left the doctor 
the bare name of regent only, and diſcharged all the func- 
tions himſelf. Mean while Charles took the title of king 
of Caſtile, with the conſent of the ſtates of that realm. But 
the Arragonians, more jealous of their privileges than the 
Caltilians, refuſed to give him the title of king of Arragon, 
whilſt his mother Joanna was alive. Nay, there was a 
party in the kingdom who maintained, that Joanna herſelf 
could not pretend tothe crown of Arragon, becauſethe _ 
ters were excluded by the laws of the realm, and therefore 
Charles could not derive from his mother a right ſhe ne- 
ver had. But others affirmed, that the excluſion of the fe- 
males extended not to their male heirs. This was much the 
{ame cafe as happened formerly in France, in the diſpute 
between Edward III. and Philip of Valois. I ſhall enter no 
farther into the affairs of Spain. What I have ſaid is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew the neceſſity Charles was under of going thi- 
ther, and how dangerous it would have been for him to en- 
gage in a war againſt France, in the beginning of fo unſet- 
tled a reign. Accordingly he neglected nothing to renew 
the treaties of peace and alliance as well with France as 
England, but with liberty to take other meaſures when his 
affairs ſhould bein another ſituation. Juſt before the king 
of Arragon's death, he had, as ſovereign of the Low-Coun- 
tries, renewed the alliance with England, by a new treaty 
concluded at Bruflels the 24th of February this year*. 
About a month after, Henry, who was contriving to from a 
league againſt France, ordered his embaſlador to treat with 
Charles upon that head. But Ferdinand's death {o changed 
the face of affairs, that Henry was forced to be ſatisfied with 
a bare defentive league, which I ſhall preſently mention, hav- 
ing firit related the ſuccets of an cxpedition made by the em- 
peror into Italy. . e _ 

It was not without reaſon, that Maximilian had readil 

embraced the opportunity offered him by cardinal Wolſey of 
making war upon France. There was on more likelihood of 
his being able to keep his conqueſts in the ſtate of Venice, 
ſince Francis I. was become maſter of the Milaneſe, and had 
joincd forces with the Venetians. Beſides, he could expect 
no farther atlittance from the pope, who had lately agreed 
with Francis. As for the Spaniſh army, which was retired 
to Naples, it was not ealy to cauſe them to return, ſince 
they were necetlarily to march through the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 


She was born at Greenwich, 1515-16, 

* He ſo ſcverely puniſhed perjury, that in his time it was little practiſed ; 
he alſo called to account perſons guilty of riots, vexing oppreſſion, and the 
fike ; and erected four hundred courts to hear complaints by bill of poor peo- 
ple ; whereof the firſt was kept in Whitehall; the ſecond betore Dr. Stokeſly, 
the king's almoner ; the third in the lord treaſurer's chamber ; and the 
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On the other hand, king Ferdinand's death had changeq 
the poſture of affairs, and quite deſtroyed the empergr, 
hopes. So far was the new king of Caſtile from having an 
thoughts of a war with France, that it highly concerned him 
to keep peace with that kingdom, in order to have time tg 
ſettle his affairs in Spain. Thus the emperor, contrary tg 
his uſual method, was forced to act alone dating this year, 
in the expectation of ſo embroiling affairs, that other po- 
tentates ſhould at length be conſtrained to join with hin, 
He had already received ſome of the king of England's mo. 
ney and cardinal Wolſey put him in hopes of ſtill larger 
ſums. With this aid, he aſſembled an army of about twenty 
thouſand men, Germans and Switzers, and in March en. 
tered the ſtate of Venice, whilſt the Venetians, aſſiſted by , 
body of French troops, commanded by Lautrec, were he. 
ſieging Breſcia. Upon his approach, the French and Vene. 
tians raiſed the ſiege, and after making a ſhew of oppoſin 
his paſlages of the rivers, retired to Milan to avoid a bat. 
tle. Thus the emperor approached Milan, without much 
difficulty. i 

The French were in ſo great conſternation, that they were 
like to abandon both the city and duchy, and retire into 
France. If the emperor had made all the haſte he could he 
would doubtleſs have forced them to execute that reſolution. 
But having ſpent two or three days to no purpoſe, by the 
time he came before Milan, the French had received neus, 
that ten thouſand Switzers of the Cantons in alliance with 
France were coming to their aſſiſtance, and were within a 
day's march. 

The arrival of the ten thouſand Switzers at Milan threy 
both ſides into an equal conſternation. The French, who 
conſidered theſe troops as a ſure aid, were ſtruck with aſtoniſh. 
ment, when they heard that they abſolutely refuſed to fight 
againſt the Switzers in the emperor's army. Thele, on their 
part, demanded their pay with ſuch boldneſs, that Maximi. 
lian was afraid it was a pretence not to join battle with their 
countrymen newly arrived at Milan. He had no money for 


them, and was apprehenſive the French had but too much to 


corrupt them. So, when it was leaſt expected, he ſuddenly 
retired, after which, having no money to pay them, the army 
diſbanded of themſelves. 


Having thus miſſed his aim, the emperor was forced upon 


new trials to engage the pope, the king of England, the 


young king of Caſtile, his grandſon in a league againſt 
France. But this project was not eaſy to be executed. The 
pope had his private views, which ſuffered him not to break 
openly with France, Charles's council were better ad viſed 
than to agree, that their maſter ſhould engage to gratiſy his 
grandfather's paſſion at a time when he was neceſſuily 
obliged to go into Spain, and take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms, 
Thus the emperor's whole refuge lay in the aſſiſtance he 
could expect from England. But as there was no likeli- 
hood, that Henry would undertake a war of which he 
was to bear all the expence, Maximilian bethought him- 
ſelf of a device to preſerve his good diſpoſition towards 
him, or at leaſt to draw money from him, and that was, 
to declare to Robert Wingfield, the Engliſh embaſlador at his 
court, that he was tired with the burden of the empire, and 
having a particular eſteem for the king, his maſter, intended 
to reſign it to him. For that e he charged him to 
write to the king, that if he would come to the Triers, he 
would call a diet and ſettle that grand affair, after which he 
offered to wait upon him to Rome, to ſee him receive the 
imperial crown. Moreover, he put him in hopes, he would 
reſign to him his right to the duchy of Milan, and affiſt hin 
to conquer it, Henry eaſily perceived Maximilian's aim in 
making ſuch an offer, and therefore wrote to his embaſſador 
to thank the emperor for his good intention, deſiring him to 
deter the execution of the project to a more convenient ſea- 
ſon, when the French ſhould be expelled out of Italy. Mean 
while, in return for his good will, he ſent him ſome money, 
excuſing the former detect of payment, with laying the blame 
on a Genoa banker u. | | 

Whilſt the emperor was endeavouring toembroil the French 
affairs Francis was forming new projects. He had good 
reaſon to be pleated with his glorious campaign, which in 
a ſhort time had regained him the duchy of Milan. Mean 
while, Ferdinand's death inſpiring him with freth hopes, 
he formed the deſign of ſeizing the kingdom of Naples, 
imagining the new king of Spain would be unable to defend 


fourth at the rolls. Hall, fol. 39. Hollingſhead, p. $38. 


t The Engliſh commiſſioners were Cuthbert Tunſtall, and William Knygih 
doctors of law. Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 533. 


The empire was then ſo bare of money, that Maximilian was nick · 
named Pochi Denari, i, e. Few Pence. Herbert, p. 25. 
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t. before he was thoroughly ſettled in his kingdoms. Beſides, 
- ee he had ſo attached the pope to his intereſt by 
the treaty of Bologna, that he did not doubt to find in him 


all the afſiſtance neceſſary to his undertaking, looking upon 


him as his beſt friend. But he did not know Leo X. That 
ontiff did by no means deſire the French ſhould become 
more powertul in Italy, and it he teſtified ro the king, that 
he was in his intereſts, it was only to prevent his oppoſing 
the projects he had himſelf formed in favour of his own 
houſe. 
_— the execution of Francis's deſign upon Naples, 
and what afterwards happened, cauſed him to lay aſide all 
thoughts of it. However, his defire to cenquer that king- 
dom occaſioned a defenſive league againſt him towards the 
end of the year, as will be related after a word or two more 
of the Italian affairs. 18 | 
Leo X. was no ſooner reconciled with Francis I. than he 
deprived, upon a frivolous pretence, the duke of Urbino of 
his duchy, and inveſted Lorenzo de Medici, who aſſumed 
from thence forward the title of duke of Urbino, and the 
diſpotlefied duke retired to Mantua, 


It was in order to accompliſh this deſign, that the pope 


had flattered Francis with the hopes of aſſiſting him in the 


- congueſt of Naples. But after he was become maſter of 


Urbino by that monarch's connivance, inſtead of thanking 
him for it, he thought only how to drive the French out of 
the duchy of Milan. To that end, he held ſecret intelli- 


W gence with the emperor, the king of England, and the new 


king of Spain, and uled his utmoit endeavours, by the help 
of his emiſſaries, to perſuade the Switzers to break their al- 
liance with France. Though he acted with all poſſible pre- 
caution he could not treat fo privately, but that his ſecret 
practices came to the king's knowledge, who pretended how- 
ever to be ignorant of them. 
that lay in his power to gain the pope in reality to his inte- 
reit, otherwiſe he was ſenſible his attempt upon Naples would 
never ſucceed. Leo X. defired nothing more than to amule 
But at 
leng:h, Francis perceiving hisinfincerity, dropped all thoughts 
of the conqueſt of Naples, and reſolved to treat with the 
king of Spain, who in the preſent fituation of his affairs 
could not but wiſh tolive in a good underſtanding with him. 
Thus the two kings being equally inclined to a peace, ſent 
their plenipotentiaries to Noyon to conclude it. The treaty 
was ſigned the 26th of Auguſt, the ſubſtance whereot was, 
That Charles ſhould eſpouſe Louiſa, Francis's daughter, then 
about a year old. That he ſhould have with her the king 
of France's pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples, and till 
the marriage ihould be conſummated, he ſhould give for the 
young prince's maintenance a hundred thouſand crowns a 
year. That within fix months he ſhould reſign the kingdom 
of Navarre to Henry d'Albret, fon of John d'Albert, and Ca- 
tharine, king and queen of Navarre, who were diſpoſſeſſed 
by Ferdinand, and in caſe Charles ſhould not perform this 
article, Francis ſhould be allowed to aſſiſt the king of Na- 
varre. Laſtly, That the emperor ſhould reſtore Verona to 
the Venetians, who in return ſhould pay him two hundred 
thouſand crowns, and give him a full diſcharge for the ſum of 
three hundred thouſand crowns lent him by king Lewis XII. 
to maintain the war againſt Venice. It is very viſible, that 
in a treaty ſo advantageous to France, Charles meant only to 
gain time, by granting him whatever he could deſire, for 
tear of being hindered from going to take poſſeſſion of his 
kingdoms. Accordingly, the treaty was afterwards very ill 
oblerved. | 
The peace of Noyon was directly contrary to the de- 
ligns of the pope, the emperor, and the king of England. 
The pope was extremely defirous the French thould be ex- 
pelled out of Italy. Maximilian was wholly intent upon 
uſing enemies to Francis, to hinder his aſſiſting the Ve- 
netians. He ſaw, he muſt reſolve either to ratify the treaty 
ot Noyon, and conſequently reſtore Verona, or defend his 
conquelt without the aſſiſtance of any ally. To avoid both 
theſe extremes, he tried all poſſible means to embroll affairs, 
and kindle a new war which might occaſion a league againſt 
trance. He hoped thereby to be able to reject, without 
danger, the treaty of Noyon, which he believed very pre- 
judicial to his intereſts. It is true, the reſtitution of Verona 
would be worth to him five hundred thouſand crowns. But 
out of that ſum were deducted the three hundred thouſand, 
he owed the king of France, but never intended to pay him. 
o, for the ſum of two hundred thouſand crowns, he was 


® That is Charles. 
Each of them was to find, upon occaſion, five thouſand horſe, and twenty 


The emperor's invaſion of the Milaneſe this year, 


On the contrary, he did all 
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bound to reſtore. Verona, that is to ſay, he was to be ſhut 
out of Italy, the only thing that made him conſiderable in the 
preſent ſituation of the affairs of Europe. Henry VIII. was 
no leſs deſirous of a war with France, being prompted thereto 
by cardinal Wolley, or by his jealouſy of Francis. But it 
was not the fame with the archduke, to whom a peace tor 
ſome time was very adyantageous. 

This was the ſubject of the ſeveral negotiations, ſet on 
toot from the concluſion of the treaty of Noyon to the end 
of October. The chief end of the pope, the emperor, and 
the king of England, was to diſengage the eight Swits Can- 
tons in alliance with France, from the intereſt of that crown, 
that their troops might ſerve to invade the Milaneſe. Mean 
while they were labouring to form a league, wherein they 
paſſionately deſired to engage the new king of Spain. But 
all they could obtain was, his conſent to a defenſive league, 
in caſe Francis attacked any of the confederates. Leo X. 
according to his uſual cuſtom, would not openly declare 
himſelf, bur intimated, he would freely join in the league, 
when concluded, if a place was left for him. As to the 
Switzers, it was reſolved to include them, though they de- 
ſired it not, upon the hopes of engaging them by means of 
{ome of their nation, who had been gained. 

This league was therefore conciuded at London the 
29th of October, about two months after the treaty of 
Noyon. It ran, that the emperor, the kings of England 
and Spain, engaged to defend one another againſt any prince 
that ſhould attack one of the three, and the number of 
troops each was to find, was ſettled *. That all princes, 
potentates, republics, and ſtates, which deſired to enter 
into the league, ſhould. be admitted: that as the confede- 
rates had realon to hope the pope would be willing to be 
admitted, they declared him head of the leagne. Finally, 
that all the Swiſs Cantons ſhould be deemed included in the 
league, provided they ratified it, and to that end the pen- 
ons, which ſhould be agreed upon with them, ſhould be 
aſſigned them. By a private article, ſigned two days after, 
it was agreed what each of the allies was to pay towards the 
penſions, which ſhould be diſtributed to the Switzers, as well 
to the public as to private perſons v, (which are the very 
words) in order to induce them to come into the league. 
This ſhews there was no certainty of gaining them, and 
that the chief reliance was upon the cabals of ſome private 
perſons of their nation. > 

'To this league, fo inconſiderable in itſelf, tended all the 
motions of the pope, the emperor, and the king of Eng- 
land, during the courſe of this year. The emperor had 
been in hopes of ſomething more; and though by the treaty 
the allies were, in ſome meaſure, bound to affiſt him, if 
the king of France continued to aid the Venetians, he ſoon 
diſreliſhed a league which procured him no money. Be- 
tore the year was expired, he accepted and ratified the 
treaty of Noyon. At the fame time, he concluded with 
the Venetians a truce for ſome months, and with one con- 
ſent they put the reſt of their differences to arbitration. The 
emperor's reſolution entirely changed the face of affairs, as 
will be ſeen the next year. We find in the Collection of the 
Public Acts, that preſently after the league was ſigned, Henry 
{ent Richard Pace to the Switzers, to perſuade them to come 
into the league; but it was to no purpoſe. On the con- 
trary, the emperor reſolving to make peace with the Vene- 
tians, agreed, that the five cantons who had refuſed to join 
with France ſhould come into the treaty made by the other 
eight with that crown. | 

Before I end the occurrences of the year 1516, it will 
be necetlary briefly to mention what paſſed in Scotland. 
Henry having formed great projects againſt France, and 
knowing how much the duke of Albany had at heart the 
good of that kingdom, refolved to compel the Scots to re- 
move him from the regency. To that purpoſe, he de- 
fired them to fend embaſladors, to whom he might im- 
part certain matters advantageous to both kingdoms. "This 
negotiation tended only to preſs the great men of Scotland 
to expel the duke of Albany. He even wrote to the par- 
liament of Scotland, that the belt way to preſerve peace be- 
tween the two nations, was to tend back the regent into 
France, under colour that it was dangerous to truft the 
preſumptive heir to the crown, with the guardianſhip of the 
young king; intimating withal, that in caſe of refuſal, he 
ſhould be obliged to take care himſelf by proper methods, of 
the ſafety of the king his nephew. He alſo gave to under- 
ſtand, that he claimed the regency as uncle to the young 


Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 5 88. | 
Ils publico ac privato & particulari. Thid, 569. 
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king. But the parliament returned ſuch an anſwer, as fully 
convinced him, the Scots were by no means inclined to com- 
ply wich his will *. FP | 

Whether Hume was concerned in the king of England's 
proceedings, or was only ſuſpected, the parliament ſum- 
moned him to come and anſwer the accuſation againſt him. 
Hume not thinking fit to appear, was condemned for 
default. He looked upon the ſentence as unjuſt, and in re- 
venge committed hoſtilities upon ſome of his enemies. 
Whereupon the parliament granted to the viceroy a levy 
of ten thouſand men to chaſtiſe the rebel. But his friends 
adviſing him to ſubmit, he caſt himſelf upon the regent's 
mercy, who ſent him to Edinburgh, and committed him to 
the cuſtody of James Hamilton his brother-in-law. Shortly 
after, Hume perſuaded the lord Hamilton to eſcape with 
him, and claim the regency, as ſon of James the third's ſiſ- 
ter b, and conſequently as nearly related to the king as the 
duke of Albany. He ſaid, if the duke could alledge, he 
was deſcended from the male line, it might be objected, he 
was ſon of a fugitive born out of the kingdom, and hardly 
able to ſpeak the country language. The regent hearing of 
their flight and contrivance marched againſt Hamilton caſtle 
nd took it in a few days. Then Hume perceiving it was 
time to throw off the maſk, raiſed troops, and taking Dun- 
Par utterly deſtroyed the town. 

Mean while, the embaſſadors ſent by the regent into Eng- 
land in May, had concluded a truce the firſt of June. But 
as Henry had granted the truce only to promote the execu- 
tion of his deſigns, he appeared little inclined to obſerve it, 
after receiving the forementioned anſwer. But to avoid a 
war which mult have been fatal to Scotland, the regent 


| ſent him to Francis de la Fayette, certain articles defiring 


his approbation, for which he offered to come 1n perſon and 
pay him his reſpects. At that time the affairs of the reſt 
of Europe having, as hath been ſaid, taken a new turn, 
Heary agreed to prolong the truce to the end of the year 
F517. | | 
Theſe are the moſt conſiderable events which paſſed in 
the ſeveral ſtates of Europe during the year 1516. I ſhall 
only add a word concerning the council of Lateran, which 
{till continued its ſeſſions without having much to do. As 
the council meddled neither with the reformation of the 
church, though they ſeemed to be called for that very pur- 
poſe, nor with the exterpation of herely, they reſolved, in 
order to keep themſelves employed, to retorm the calandar, 
which was become very faulty, To that end, the pope 
cauſing memorandums to be drawn, undertook to write to 
all the Chriſtian princes, inviting them to tend their beſt aſ- 
tronomers to Rome, or at leaſt to order them to examine 
what had been propoſed upon that ſubject. We find in 
the concluſion of the Public Acts, the brief addreſſed to 
Henry VIII. where the pope ſays he had adjourned the next 
ſeſſion to December to give the mathematicians time to ſend 


in their opinions. | 


[1517 | Theemperor having ratified the treaty of Noyon, 
as tar as 1t concerned him, reſtored Verona to the Venetians, 
the 15th of January this year, having received two hundred 
thouſand crowns, and an acquittance for what he owed the 
king of France. Moreover, to give the arbitrators time 
to adjuſt the differences he {till had with Venice, he agreed 
that the truce ſhould be prolonged for five years, but on 
condition that, during the truce, the Venetians ſhould pay 
him yearly twenty thouſand crowns. It was almoſt impoſ- 

. fible to make a treaty with him, and money not accrue to 
him from it. Thus ended at length a war which may be 
deemed a conſequence of the league of Cambray. The Ve- 
netians were engaged in it from the beginning to the end, 
and expended no leſs than five millions of ducats of the 
public treaſure, beſides the infinite damages ſuſtained by the 
ſubjects. : ; | | 

Maximilian, having thus deſiſted from his deſigns uponIta- 
ly, went into the Low-Countries to fee his grandſon, Charles, 
before he departed from Spain. During his ſtay there, he 


? They told him, „ The hall three eſtatis of the realme, had electit and 
nemmit, with ane conſent; the duc of Albany, protector to their. ſouverane 
Lord the king and his realme ; quhilkis ordinans and electionn was affermit 
and approbate in parliament nevir impugnit be perſon. And this ordinans 
of parthament was conforme to imperiall, cannon and their awin civile 
lawis : be quhilkis lawis is decernit that the nerreſt and lauthful perſonage of 
the agent's ſide ſall have the cure, tutoury, and governance, &c.” See Ry- 
mer, tom. XIII. p. 550, 551. | 

» Farl of Arran, Buchanan, He was created ſo Auguſt 10, 1 503. 

b His mother was Mary, daughter of James II. wife firſt of Thomas 
Boy der, call of Arran, but divorced from him, and married next, in 1474, to 
Jan es Hamilton, a favourite, from whom the dukes of Hamilton are deſ— 
cerced. Others ſay, that he married her after Boyle's death. Sce Auder- 
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concluded with him and the king of France a league againſt 
the Turks, wherein a place was reſerved for the king of Eng. 
land. The pope and the council of Lateran earneſtly pref. 
ſed all the princes of Chriſtendom to join in the league, on 
pretence of the progrels the Turks were making in Egypt 
againſt the Mamalucks e, after which, he pretended, their 
deſign was to attack the Chriſtians. But what followed ſhew. 
ed the pope's ſole view was to heap up money for his on 
uſe, and to enrich his family. | 

Mean while, Charles, the new king of Spain, thought only 
of ſpeedily going to take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms. He had 
juſt made with Francis I. a peace fo advantageous to France, 
that he did not fear that prince would break it, becauſe it 
would not be for his intereſt, So when the Engliſh embaſ. 
ſador preſſed him to ratify the London league, he deferred 
it ſome time on divers pretences, becauſe deeming it needleſs, 
he was afraid of offending the king of France. He rati. 
fied it however after ſome alterations, and at length in 
Auguſt departed for Spain, where his preſence was abſolute. 
ly neceflary. Upon his arrival, he diſmifled cardinal Xima. 
nes, who died with grief. After that, he ſo gave himſelf up 
to the Flemings, whom he had brought with him, that 
the Spaniards conceived ſuch a jealouſy as carried them after. 
wards to great extremities. | a 

The pope, as I have obſerved, continually amuſed Francis 
with the hopes of a ſtrict alliance with him, at the very 
time he was raifing him enemies on all fides, Francis was 
partly informed of his proceedings, but did not know all, 
So, in expectation of really attaching him in the end 10 
his intereſts, he omitted nothing he thought capable of 
gaining him, ever feigning to deem him his beſt friend, 
when he moſt ſuſpe&ted him. But as the pope knew in 
his conſcience, he had not deſerved Francis's friendſhip, he 
could not believe his advances fincere. Mean while, it was 
tor his intereſt that Francis ſhould publicly appear to be his 
friend, and therefore he kept very fair with him, and not 
without cauſe. In the beginning of the year 1517, la Rovere 
who had been diſpoſſeſſed of the duchy of Urbino, prepared 
to recover his dominions. When by the truce concluded 
between the emperor and the Venetians, the Spaniſh troops 
in the ſtate of Venice were become uſeleſs, la Rovere found 
means to gain and employ them in his ſervice. With theſe 
ſupplies, he took Urbino, and carried terror into Tuſcany 
and the eccleſiaſtical ftate. Lorenzo de Medici, the new 
dike of Urbino, or rather the pope, his uncle, being then 
unable to recover that duchy, he was forced to have re- 
courſe to the aſſiſtance of the Chriſtian princes, under co- 
lour that the church was grievouſly oppreſſed, the intereſts of 
the houſe of the Medici being then the fame with thoſe 
of the church. Francis I. who had the gaining of the pope 
ever in view, made ule of this opportunity to do him a 
tignal ſervice, in fending him a good body of troops, under 
the command of Leſcun, brother of Lautrec. This war 
however laſted ſeven or eight months, during which the pope 
never ceaſed to preſs all the chriſtian princes to contribute 
to the charges of a war, which according to him, ought 
to have affected all the world. Henry VIII. being ſoli— 
cited like the reſt, refuſed to interpoſe. But the pope found 
means to engage his ſubjects, by levying a tenth upon the 
clergy, of which cardinal Wolſey was appointed collector. 
The war of Urbino ended in a way la Rovere did not expect. 
The pope bribed the Spaniards in his fervice, who came to 
an agreement for him which he was obliged to accept. Thus 
being once more conſtrained to relinquiſh his dominions, he 
retired to Mantua. | 

Whilſt the pope was employed in the war of Urbino, 
he ditcovered a plot againſt his perſon, contrived by the 
cardinal of Sienna, who had bribed a ſurgeon to poiſon him. 
The cardinal being abſent from Rome when the diſcovery 
was, made, the pope, who paſſionately deſired to have him 
in his power ſcrupled not to ule fraud to compals his ends. 
He tent him a fate conduct, and moreover, promiſed the 
Spaniſh embaſſador that he would do him no hurt. The 


© The word Mamaluck ſignifies Syriac, a hired ſoldier, Jovius feyt, 
they were Circaſhan ſlaves fold by the Tartars, and Podolians, to the mer- 
chants, and being trained up at Cairo, in military exerciſes, were picked 
out for the Soldan's guard, and preferred to the high poſts, who, in 1255 
reſolved to obtain the kingdom of Egypt for themſelves. The government 
was elective, and the fon could claim no inheritance but his father's perſonal 
eſtate, Every Mamaluck, whoſe number in all was about ſixteen or eightect 


thouſand, had- a vote in the election, and required a gold ducat of the Sole 


dan as ſoon as choſen, There were in all of this race fixicen kings, from 
the year before mentioned, to the preſent year 1517, when Tonombeius II. 
their laſt king, was conquered in the firſt year of his reign, by Sclimus . 


Thus Egypt became a province of the Turkiſh empire, as it {till continue. 
Hevlin, &c, Guicciard, | 
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| cardinal being ſo weak as to come to Rome upon the faith 
of the ſafe conduct, was immediately confined in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo, and afterwards ſtrangled in priſon. The Spa- 
niſh embaſlador complained of his breach of faith, but was 
told by the pope, a ſafe conduct was never reckoned to ex- 
| tend to bigh treaſon, without expreſs mention of the caſe. 
come other cardinals accuſed or ſuſpected of being concerned 
in the plot, were depoſed, impriſoned, or ſeverely fined. 
Francis I. never ceaſed courting the pope to gain his 
{iendſhip, fearing that by his ſecret practices he would re- 
| kindle the war, to deprive him of Milan. He imagined co 
have found at laſt an infallible means to attach him to his 
intereſts, in procuring Lorenzo de Medici. a very advanta- 
geous marriage, with Magdalen heirefs of the houſe of Bou— 
ſogne. I his propotal was gladly accepted, and Lorenzo 
repairing to Paris for that purpole, food godfather in the 
ope's Name, tO the French dauphin, born the beginning 
of this Year. In acknowledgment for the king's favour 
to Lorenzo, the pope granted him tenths upon the clergy, 
under colour of the War to be waged with the Turks. 
But he took care to aſſign Iity thouſand livres for the 
charges of the wedding, which was to be folemnized at 
Paris, = f : 
The pretended war Chriſtendom was to undertake againſt 
the Turks, ſeemed to the pope to be a fair opportunity to 
inrich himſelf by the contributions of the Chriſtians, To that 
end, he granted plenary indulgences to all that would con- 
tribute, and cauled them to be publicly fold at ſo mode- 
rate a price, that a man mutt. have been very carelels of his 
BS flvation not to purchale them, But it was this that made 
WS the pope expect to reap an immente profit, for probably, 
mere would not be a Chriſtian without them. Mean while, 
that the money ariſing from the ſale might be regularly col- 
lected, all Chriſtendom was parted into fo many diviſions, 
and in cach were appointed collectors to receive the money, 
and preachers to extol the benefit of indulgences d. Bur, 
by an accident, which at firſt feemed of no conſequence, 
che archbiſhop of Mentz, who was commiſſioned to ap- 
WE point the preachers in Germany, happened to aſſign Sax- 
WE ony to the Jicobins, whereas in the tormer cruſades, the 
BE Auguſtines had been employed in that office. The injury 
donc to theſe laſt, rouſed their jealouſy. They narrowly 
xamined the behaviour of the preachers as well as collectors, 
ridiculed them, and afterwards publicly complained of them. 
At length, Martin Luther, an Auguſtine fryar and profeſſor 
nin divinity in the new univerſity of Wertemberg, publiſhed 
ſome writings againſt them, not without fatirical remarks 
upon the indulgences themſelves. This boldnefs drew upon 
him enemies, who by their oppoſition, obliged him by de- 
orees to inquire more carefully into the grounds of thoſe in- 
dulgences. In ſhort, he was convinced, they had no foun— 
dation in the holy ſcriptures. From thence forward, he uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to undeceive the public concerning 
the hitherto received opinion of the papal power. Hence 
ſprung the reformation which ſpread itſelf afterwards through 
Germany, and feveral other ſtates of Europe. 
The pope at firſt did not much regard Luther's repreſen- 
tations. He never imagined that the papal power, which 
leemed to ſtand upon unmoveable foundations, could be 
prejudiced by a ſingle fryar. So deſpiſing this inconſiderable 
oppoſition, he continued without interruption to [ell his in- 
dulgences. He every where publiſhed, that a powerful ef— 
tort was going to be made upon the infidels, and exhorted all 
Chriſtians to contribute, according to their abilities, towards 
lo neceffary a war, which would procure them, beſides 
many temporal advantages, deliverance from the pains of 
purgatory provided they would quality themſelves for the 
indulgences. There was however one thing which very much 
cooled the zeal of many Chriſtians for the cruſade. It was 
GUtcovcred that the pope had beforehand diſpoſed, for his 
emporal concerns, of the money which was to arite from 
the ſale of the indulgences. For initance, he had aſſigned 
to Magdalen de Medici, his ſiſter, wife to Franciſco Cibo, 


1 nad been {till taught and believed for a good while, that the pope, out 
of the ine xhauſtible treature of the church, arifing from the metits of Chriſt, 
and works of ſupererogation of the ſaints, had a power of diſtributing 1ndul- 
gences oh certain conditions preſcribed by him, to the the greateſt and moſt 
profligate of finners, for a plenary remiſſion of fin, (as it is practiſed at this 

„ m Portugal, &c.) Theſe indulgences are ſuppoſed at firſt to reach only 
to relaxation of penances or eccleliaſtical diſcipline. Urban II. in the begin- 
ring of the XIth century, was the firſt that granted a full remiſſion of all 
me, to thoſe who ſhould take up arms for the recovery of the Holy Land 
Irom the infidels. Which cuſtom was kept up by his ſucceffors, ſome of 
u nom extended the benefit of their indulgences to ſuch perſons who being 
ungilling or unable to go, maintained a ſoldier in their room. At length 
theſe Ipuntnal favours were diſtributed to thoſe who took the field againſt the 
ems of holy church or heretics. Great ſums were raifed by this 
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natural ſon of Innocent VIII. part of the money to be raiſed 
in Germany. Mean while, he continued his ſolicitations in 
all the ſtates of Europe. He forgot not to write to Henry 
VIII. exhorting him to join his forces with thoſe of the other 
Chriſtian princes, and to excite him to this good work, by 
great commendations of his conſtant zeal for the defence of 
the holy ſce, and exaltation of the faith. All thele enco— 
miums ended in demanding two hundred thouſand ducats 
for the pretended war againſt the infidels. But it does not 
appear, the king complied with his requeſt. The Turks 
were then employed in Egypt and Perſia, and the cruſade 
was founded only upon a bare, conjecture that after ending 
thele wars, they would invade Chriſtendom. A man mult 
have wilfully hut his eyes, not to ſee, it was but a pretence 
to fill the pope's coffers. Beſides, in the preſent firuation of 
the affairs of Europe, Henry had no great occaſion for the 
pope. | | 
Mean time, cardinal Wolfey perceiving, the league of 
London would come to nothing, becaufe Francis was not diſ- 
poſed to commence a new war with any of the confederates, 
dreaded his uſing this time of peace to move the affair of the 
biſhopric of Tournay. On the other hand, he plainly ſaw 
by the time patled ſince that buſineſs had been put into the 
liands of the commiſſioners, that he was greatly regarded, as 
having an abſolute ſway over the king his matter. Indeed, 
nothing could be expected from the king but through his 
means, and for that reaſon all the princes itudiouſly made 
their court to him, to gain him to their intereſts. We find 
in the Collection of the Public Acts, that Charles, king of 
Spain, aſſigned him this year an annual penſion of three thou- 
land livres, though he had yet received no ſervices from him. 
And therefore it was for thoſe he hoped to receive for the 
future. Mean while, Wolſey was uneaſy about Tournay. 
As the pope and the king of France regarded him only for 
the lake of what he could do for them, he was in danger of 
loſing that regard in cale they ſhould come not to want him. 
He began therefore privately to intimate to Francis I. that it 
would not be impoſſible to perſuade Henry to reſtore Tournay 
tor a ſum which ſhould be agreed upon, provided he himſelf 
was recompentled for the adminiſtration of the biſhopric. I 
ſhall relate the next year the ſucceſs of this negotiation. 
Henry enjoying this year great tranquillity, reſolved to ſee 
what the emperor intended with reſpect to the reſignation of 
the empire, which he had cauſed to be mentioned to him. 
Maximilian being in Flanders with the king of Caſtile, his 
grandſon, Henry tent the biſhop of Wincheſter, with doctor 
Cuthbert Tunſtal, to renew the negotiation with him, ac- 
quainting him withal, if he would appoint a convenient place, 
he would come and confer with him in perſon. The em- 
peror, who had never intended to reſign the empire to him, 
and ſtill lefs at that time, very civilly anſwered, that to fave 
the king the trouble of croſſing the fea, he would come himſelf 
and confer with him in England. But when the embatla- 
dors preſſed him upon the affairs they were charged with, they 
found he ſought only to evade his own offer. One while he 
ſaid, he would refign the empire to Henry, but firſt would 
try to obtain of the diet, that himtelf and poſterity might 
preſerve the title of king of the Romans. Another while, he 
talked of making Charles, his grandſon, emperor, Henry, 
king of the Romans, Ferdinand, brother to Charles, king of 
Aultria, and himſelf only marſhal of the empire. Theſe ya- 


riations convinced the embafladors, nothing was to be ex- 


pected from the negotiation, and acquainting the king 
therewith, he was fatisfied Maximilian had no other defign 
than to draw money from him. | 

There was this year an inſurrection of the London ap- 
Prentices againſt the foreign merchants, wherein ſome per— 
{ons loſt their lives. But it was appealed by the puniſh- 
ment of {ome of the ſeditious, who were hanged in the prin- 
cipal itreets of the city ©. 

This ſame year the ſweating ſickneſs made great ravages 
in the kingdom, and eſpecially at London. Moſt of thoſe 
that were tcized with it, died within three hou:ts, and no 


means, but ſeldom applied to the ends for which they were intended. Leo X. 
reſolving to follow ſo good precedents, opened a general mart for indulgen- 
ces, the benefit whereof was to extend even to the dead, whoſe fouls, upon 
payment of fo much money, were immediately redeemed out of purgatory, 
People had likewiſe the liberty of eating eggs and white meats on falt days, 
and of chuſing their confeſſor, and the like. Guicciardini ſays, that the 
powers for relcafſing ſouls out of purgatory were oprnly played for in ta- 
verns. B. 13. | | 

© The chief author of this inſurrection (which began April 21) was one 
John Lincoln, a broker. He drew up a Paper full of complaints againſt the 
toreign merchants, which he got doctor Bele, a noted preacher, to read in 
his pulpit on Eaſter Tueſday ; whereupon the mob afſembled, and commit- 
ted ſeveral outrages. The reader may ſce a full account of this inſurrection 
in Hall, fot, 59—63. Hollingfh, p. 840, &c. 
This 
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cure could be found. As this diſtemper was peculiar to 
England, it was called ſudor Anglicus, or the Englth 
ſweat f. | 

The affairs of Scotland were ſtill in great diſorder, by rea- 
ſon of the factions in the kingdom. Alexander Hume, and 
his brother William, after ſeveral pardons, were at laſt be- 
headed zx. After the death of the two brothers, the duke of 
Albany, hoping Scotland would be in perfect tranquillity, 
reſolved to take a journey to France, promiſing to return in 
a few months. But beirg detained there longer than he ex- 
pected, by accidents mentioned hereafter, the affairs of 
Scotland fell into great confuſion, becauſe of the diſſen- 
ſions of the nobles, which were inflamed by thoſe who de- 
ſigned to take advantage of them. 

[1518] Mean while, the pope earneſtly puſhed the affair 
of the pretended war, contriving with the embaſſadors reſid- 
ing at his court, projects which would have required more 
zeal than princes uſually have, as well as more union among 
them. To execute his deſigns, it was neceſſary to raiſe im- 
menſe ſums of money, and that was the ſecret intent of the 
league propoſed by the pope, of which he was to be the head 
and director. To that end, he exhauſted, if I may fo ſay, 
the church's treaſures, to encourage the faithful to exchange 
their periſhing riches for everlaſting, advantages. This at- 
fair was carried fo far, that he ſent legates to all the courts, 
to excite the ſovereigns to join their forces together, for the 
deſtruction of the infidels. There was not one but what 
outwardly ſhewed an exreme deſire to apply himſelf to fo 
holy a work, provided he could be ſecured from being diſ- 
turbed by his neighbours. But that was the thing which 
rendered the execution of the project very difficult, becauſe 
they had no confidence in one another. They had no more 
for the pope himſelf, who, ſince the beginning of his ponti- 
ficate, had but too plainly diſcovered, that the concerns of 
religion were not what affected him moſt. So, in ſeeing him 
act with that zeal, they could not help ſuſpecting, that the 
defire of inriching himſelf by the voluntary contributions of 
Chriſtians, by the ſale of the indulgences, by the tenths of 
the clergy, and by the bounties of the ſovereigns, was what 


moſt fired his zeal. Nevertheleſs, not one of them ſhewed 


any averſion to the defign, leſt he ſhould be taxed with not 
having a due regard for religion. But they gave only words, 
whereas the pope wanted deeds. Hence the pope's project of 
an univerſal league had not, as will hereafter be ſeen, the ſuc- 


ceſs he expected. However, the project, though chimerical, 


ſerved for a cloak to many other deſigns. The emperor, 
deſiring to have one of his grandſons choſen king of the Ro- 
mans, uſed the pretence of the imaginary Turkith invaſion 
of Chriſtendom, to ſhew the neceſſity of continuing the im- 
perial dignity in the houſe of Auſtria, there being no other 
in Germany, able by its own ſtrength to withſtand their 
arms. Charles king of Spain made uſe of the fame pretence 
for the ſame purpoſe. Beſides that, as he wanted ſome 


years of peace, he ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon the project of a 


gencral truce, that the Chriſtian princes might be tree to unite 
their forces againſt the Turks. Francis I. plainly ſaw, 
by the defenſive league made againſt him, that a pretence 
was only ſought to invade him, and take away the duchy of 
Milan. So, a general truce could not but be advantageous 
to him in his preſent circumſtances. Beſides, he had in view 
the recovery of Tournay, which could not be accompliſhed 
but during a peace. Henry VIII. knowing that the pope, 
the emperor, and the kings of France and Spain, had joined 
in a league againſt the Turks, was apprehenſive that league 
covered ſome deſign againſt him. For that reaſon, he would 
not refuſe to enter into the ſame engagement, for fear of giv- 
ing them a pretence. Thus the chiet potentates of Europe, 
being concerned to promote the cruſade, or at leaſt not to 
reject it, the leſſer powers were allo obliged to follow the 
torrent. This gave the pope great hopes he ſhould at laſt 
effect his deſigns. But as in truth, not one of the princes 
thought the thing practicable, the project was {till very far 
from being executed. | 
Whilſt Leo X. fed himſelf with theſe hopes, Francis was 


thinking much more ſeriouſly of means to recover Tournay, 


than of the affairs of the cruſade. On the other hand, car- 


This diſtemper continued from July till the middle of December. 
Many knights, gentlemen, and officers of the king's court died thereof, as the 
lord Clinton, lord Grey, of Wilton, and of the common ſort of people, ſo 
many, as in ſome towns it ſwept away half in others a third of the inhabi- 
tants. Hall, fol. 63, Herbert, p. 28. There was alſo ſo great a drought 
this year, that it did not rain from the beginning of September, till the May 
following. And the froſt was ſo hard in the winter, that horſes and carts 
could pals over the Thames on the ice between Weſtminſter and Lambeth, 
Stow, p. 505. 


On the 16th of Oct. 1516. Herbert, p. 27. The 11th, ſays Buchanan. 


dinal Wolſey was afraid of loſing the adminiſtration of the 
biſhopric, becauſe he ſaw no likelihood of ſowing diſcord be. 
tween France and England, at a time when all the princes of 
Europe expreſſed a deſire to live in peace. He could not 
therefore keep the adminiſtration, if Guillard the true bi. 
ſhop, would take the oath to the king, to which he ſeemeq 
inclined. This made him embrace the ſecret offers of Fran. 
cis, to make him amends, if he could induce the King his 
maſter to reſtore that place to France. Francis was ver 


ſenſible, that before all things the cardinal was to be ſatisfied, 


not only in order to recover Tournay, but to procure it ag 
cheap as poſſible. This was the ſubject of a private negotia. 
tion between them, before Henry was informed of it, Tg 
ſucceed, Francis ſpared neither flatteries or promiſes, not 
preſents. If Polydore Virgil may be credited, theſe preſents 
were very conſiderable. But however, it was agreed between 
them, that the cardinal ſhould be recompenled for the loſs of 
the adminiſtration, with an annual penſion. That the King 
of France ſhould give Henry ſix hundred thouſand crowns for 
Tournay. But as this ſum was a little too large, an expe. 
dient, mentioned hereafter, was found to reduce it to a much 
leſs. Upon theſe two conditions, the cardinal undertook to 
obtain his maſter's conſent to the king of France's defires, 
One of leis aſſurance than the cardinal, and not ſo ſecure gf 
the king's confidence, would doubtleſs have been great! 
embarraſſed, ſince the buſineſs was to convince the king of 
the contrary, to what hitherto he had been endeavouring 10 
make him believe, namely, that Tournay was no longer ne. 
ceflary. When Francis I. would have treated of the reſtity. 
tion of Tournay, Wolſey had repreſented to the king, that 
both for his own and England's intereſt, it was of very great 
confequence to keep that place, which was moreover a per- 
petual monument of his victories, whilſt it ſhould be in his 
hands Now altering his tone, he undertakes to peiſunde, 
and indeed does perſuade him, that the place is of no uſe, 
and the maintenance of the garriſon far outweighs all the ad- 
vantages he can receive from thence. That it was better to 
yield it to the king of France, who earneſtly ſued for ir, ard, 
to obtain it, ſcrupled not to condeſcend to make preſents to 1 
miniſter. That nothing could be more honourable for th: 
king, than to ſce that monarch make the firſt advances to 
procure his friendſhip, and render it perpetual, by the mar- 
riage of the dauphin with the princeſs Mary, which alto he 
propoled. That therefore the preſent opportunity ſhould be 
improved to receive a good ſum of money in lieu of Tournay, 
which being ſo remote from Calais, would infallibly be lott 
upon the firſt rupture between the two crowns. That hereby 
the king of France would be obliged to be his friend, and 
this union would render them umpires of Europe. That 
their union was the more neceſſary, as it was time to think of 
oppoſing the growing power of the houſe of Auſtria, who 
potleſſing the empire, Spain, the Low-Countries, the king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily, were infallibly going to render 
themſelves very formidable to all the ſovereigns. The ſtrength 
of theſe reaſons was too manifeſt for Henry to reſiſt them. 
All he could think ſtrange was, that the cardinal had not 
ſooner propoſed them, but till then had rather uſed argu- 
ments, to hinder the reſtitution of Tournay. But, as it has 
been remarked, Woltey had ſuch an aſcendent over him, 
that he could perſuade him pro and con as he pleaſed b. 
Henry having agreed to what the cardinal propoſed, the 
next thing was to treat upon the matter. As ſoon as Francisl, 
was informed of it, he ſent a ſolemn embaſly to England, 
conſiſting of admiral Bonnivet, Stephen Poncher, bithop of 
Paris, and M. de Villeroy, ſecretary of ſtate i. For form's 
ſake, ſome time muſt be ſpent in the negotiation, though the 
king of France, and the cardinal, had already agreed upon 
the chief articles, by the mediation of Villeroy, who had beca 
in London ever ſince the beginning of July, whereas his col- 
legues arrived not till two months after. The French em- 
baſſadors had full powers to treat of the renewing of friendihip 
between the two kings, of a league with the pope and all 
Chriſtian princes who defire to be included in it, for the de- 
tence of religion and the church, of a marriage between the 
dauphin and the princeſs Mary, daughter of Henry, of the 


reſtitution of Tournay, St. Amand, and Mortagne, and of 


u Polydore Virgil obſerves, how artfully the cardinal managed this uff: 


he began with making the king a preſent of ſome part of what Francis had 
given him, that he might thereby incline the king to accept of the friendly 
overtures of the French king, Having thus prepared the way, he uicd ite 
arguments above-mentioned for the reſtitution of Tournay, WV hereupot 
the king ſaid, he ſaw plainly now, Wolſey would govern both himicl!, aud 
the king of France, Pol. Virg. | 

And Francis de Rochecavard, With no leſs than twelve hundred fet— 
{ons jn their train. Septemb. 30. Herbert, p. 31. Hall, fol. 65. 


There 
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2 interview of the two kings. Moreover, they brought 


Francis's letters patents, whereby he promiſed to pay to his 
ood friend the cardinal of York, an annual penſion of twelve 
houſand livres, in conſideration of his relinquiſhing the ad- 

miniſlration of the biſhopric of Tournay. As the treaties 

concluded upon thele articles were not ready till the begin- 


| ning of October, I ſhall briefly mention another aftair, tranſ- 
acted about the ſame time. 


The pope was ever intent upon the affairs of the cruſade, 
from whence he hoped to draw great ſums. He writ laſt year 
to all Chriſtian princes, to notity the victory of Selim, empe- 
ror of the Turks, over the Mamalucks of Egypt, whoſe em- 


ire he had utterly deſtroyed, The beginning of this year, 


he cauſed the college of cardinals to ſend a letter to Henry, 


repreſenting to him, the danger Chriſtendom was in, after 


the victory by the Ottoman emperor, over the Soldan of 
Egypt, Who, according to the beſt advices, was flain in bat- 
tle. The cardinals exhorted the king to undertake the de- 
fence of religion Jointly with all the other Chriſtian ſove— 
reigns, with the pope and ſacred college, who were ready to 
facrifice to that end, their own, as well as the church's trea- 
fare. The plain meaning of all this was, that the king ought 
to contribute largely towards the cruſade, his country being 
too remote from Turkey to {end forces thither. 

Some time after, the pope ſent legatcs a latere k to ſeveral 
courts, with. orders to exhort the ſovereigns to accept and 
preſerve a five years truce, enjoined by his apoſtolic power, 
They were likewiſe to ule their endeavours to perſuade them 
to unite all their forces, and make war upon the Turks. 


Cardinal Laurentius Campcjus was appointed for England, 


and was already departed from Rome in the beginning of May, 
to go and execute his commiſſion. But Wolſey decmed it 
a very great affront, that the pope had not thought of him 
for the legateſhip. So, whillt Campejus was on the road, he 
ſent a truſty meſſenger to Rome, to repreſent to the pope, 
that by ſhewing ſo little regard for -a cardinal, actually in 
England, and the king's prime miniſter, he put it out of his 
power to do him any tervice : that whatever he ſhould ſay to 
lupport what the pope required, would be of no weight, ſince 
he ſhould be confidered as one whom the court of Rome 
duſt not truſt with the legateſhip: that it was rather the 
pope's intereſt to make ule of him to obtain his deſires, con- 
fidering the conadence the king honoured him with, and 
that, without his aſſiſtance, the preſent affair would be in 
danger of miſcarrying. Leo X. eafily perceived by this re- 
preſentation, that Wolſey muſt be contented. So by a bull 
of the 17th of May, he joined him with Campejus in the 
fame commiſſion m, giving them both an equal authority, 
knowing (ſays he, in the bull directed to Wolſey) your great 
credit with the king, and how ealily you can perſuade or 
diſtuade him. Mean while, Campejus arriving at Boulogne, 
Wolſey found means to detain him there till he had received 
the pope's anſwer. For which reaſon it was the 29th of July 
before the Italian legate made his entry into London. As 
he had but a very poor train, Wolſey ſent him twelve mules 
with coffers richly covered. But fome of theſe coffers hap- 
pening to fall, during the proceſſion, and being overturned 
and broken, were found to be empty ®, to the great ſport 
and laughter of the people, who derided this external page- 


antry. There is in the Collection of the Public Acts, a bull 


of Leo X. with extraordinary powers to the two legates, au- 
thorizing them to grant a plenary indulgence to the faithiul 
of both {exes, who {ſhould be preſent at the maſs, which 
either of the legates ſhould celebrate in the preſence of the 
king and queen, or at leaſt at the henediction, provided they 
confeſſed their fins, or deſired to confeſs, and were penitent. 

The legates commiſhon conſiſted of two points. The firit 
was, to try to obtain of the clergy an aid of money for the 
war againit the Turks. But the clergy withitood all their 
attempts. The ſecond was, to perſuade Henry to join in 
the projected league with all the chriſtian princes for the de- 
tence of religion and the church. The pope's deſign was 
not to undertake a war againſt the Turks, but only to heap 
up money on that pretence. Thus the league he was medi— 
ting was ſolely to make the world believe he really in— 


© There are four ſorts of legates. 1. They whom the pope ſends to prefide 
at general councils. 2. The pope's perpetual vicars in countries remote 
from Rome; thus before the reformation, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
legatus natus apoſtolicæ ſedis. 3. They who for a certain time, and in cer— 
tam places, are delegated to convene ſynods for reſtoring church diſcipline 


and other Ion 4. The name of legate is given to the pope's extra- 
ordinary emba adors, to emperors, and kings, who are called legati a latere, 


At prelent none but cardinals have this character, 

' To England, France, Spain, and Germany. Hall, fol. 64, 
e the requeſt of king Henry, and the king of France, , Hollingſh. 
P. 84 5. 


In Cheapſide one of the mules broke looſe from her leader, and over- 
Numb. 62. 
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France and Spain a league againſt the Turk. 


IIL 


tended to war againſt the infidels. After which, he had a 
very plauſible excuſe to lay impoſitions, upon all the clergy, 
and draw money from the ſovereigus and their ſubjects, to 
bear, the charges of the pretended war. With this league 
therefore he was to begin, and upon that the legates were 
commiſſioned to treat with the king, who ſeemed inclined 
to agree to it, though he might cafily foreſee the league 
would ſignify nothing. 

As cardinal Wolſcy's credit increaſed in England, it be- 
came likewiſe greater at the court of Rome. He had cauſed, 
as was before oblcrved, cardinal Adrian de Corneto to be 
removed from the ofiice of the pope's collector in England. 
But this ſight puniſhment not ſufficiag to ſatisfy his revenge, 
he had fo ordered it, that the king writ to the pope, deſiring 
him to deprive Adrian of the cardinalate, and of the biſhop— 
ric of Bath and Wells, which had been conferred on him. 
Leo X. could not help thinking it very ſtrange, that the 
king ſhould make ſuch a requeſt, without alledging any rea- 
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fon. However, without giving him a poſitive denial, he 
contented himſelf with ſaying, he would give him ſatisfaction 
at a more proper ſeaſon. In 1517, there was a conſpiracy 
againſt the pope, wherein cardinal Adrian being concerned 
was committed to priſon. Guicciardint atlirms, he was ne- 
ver more heard of, and that it is not known what became 
of him. But there is in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
a letter of cardinal Julius de Medici, dated the 5th of July, 

518, notitying to the king, that in a conſiſtory held chat 
day, cardinal Adrian was depoſed and ſtript of all his pre- 
ferments, intimating withal to the king, that it was on his 
account. But it is more probable that he was puniſhed for his 
crime againſt the pope. However, a few days after, the 
pope gave cardinal Wolſey the adminiitration of the bithop- 
ric of Bath and Wells, ſuppoſing he wanted it to maintain 
the dignity of cardinal, 

The negotiation of the two cardinals proceeded very flow- 
ly, fince it was not ſufficient to incline Henry to the league, 
but the reſt of the ſovereigns were alto to give their content, 
Accordingly, the pope ſollicited to the utmoſt of his power 
all the potentates, magnifying the danger to which the 
Chriſtian religion was going to be infailivly expoſed. In 
hort, every prince returning him the lame anſwer, namely, 
that it was neceilary all the ſovercigus ſhould unite in the 
affair, he ſent a bull to his Jegates in England, empowering 
them to conclude between the emperor and the kings of 
His intent 
was, that the league ſhould be offenſive, elſe it would be 
of no advantage to him, unleſs the Turk really intended to 
invade Chriſtendom, which was hitherto thought to be very 
uncertain. But Leo was too well known tor the princes to 
be thus taken 1n a fnare which tended only to render the pope 
maſter of their own and their people's money. So, pretend- 


ing zealouily to enter into his project, they contented them- 


ſelves with concluding together a delenhve league for the 
protection of the pope, the holy ſee, and their reſpective do- 
minions, againſt all invaders, and particularly againſt the 
emperor of the Turks. The pope was declared head of the 
league, provided he ratificd it within ſuch a time. But the 
treaty made no mention of what each of the allies was to 
furniſh. All which ſhews, this league, according to the 
intention of the parties, was only to caſt a mitt before peo- 
ple's eyes, to give the pope ſome fatisfaction, and perhaps 
to frighten the Turks, Con 
This was not what the pope deſired. He could have wiſhed, 
all the princes of Chriſtendom had joined together in an of- 
fenſive league againſt the Turks, and engaged to fend their 
forces to Conſtantinople, to attack the Ottoman emperor 
in his metropolis. In that caſe, he knew, the moſt remote 
would have been caſily induced to furniſh their quota in mo- 
ncy. Since the frantic zeal for crulades was over, the popes 
had loſt no opportunity to rekindle the {ame zeal, which had 
formerly procured ſo many advantages to their predeceſſors. 
But the people as well as the princes were entirely diſcou— 
raged, becauſe it was too viſible that the cruſades had becn 
profitable to none but the popes. So, for once, the Chriſtian 
princes were contented to make a defenſive league, to ſhew 


turning her own, and two or three of the other mules carriages ; which fell 
with {uch violence, that ſeveral of them unlocked, and there fell out of them, 
old hoſe, torn ſhoes, pieces of roaſted mear, bits of bread, eggs, and tuch 
vile baggage, Hall, fol. 64. | | 

o Polydore Virgil ſays, Adrian bequeathed a magnificent palace in Rome, 
to the king of England, his patron, which was called the Engliſh palace, aud 
is now poſlefſed by the family of Colonna. ; 

? Lord Herbert ſays, this treaty is ſingular in its kind, and an excellent 
precedent for peace to future ages; and therefore recites it more at large, 
becauſe (as he ſays) it ſeems to have been the rule by which Henry framed 
his actions many years after. See p. 31, of the Comp, Hiſt. vol. II. 
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only, they were ready to defend Chriſtendom againſt the at- 
tacks of the infidels, deferring to take other meaſures ti! 
they ſhould be obliged. Leo X. ſeeing he could obtain no 
more, approved and ratified the league the 31ft of Decem- 
ber, after which it was never more mentioned. All the ter- 
rible preparations of the Turks againſt the Chriſtians en- 
tirely vaniſhed, as ſoon as the pope found his artifices could 
not produce the deſired effect. | 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed, cardinal Wolſey, jointly with 
the French embaſſadors, was employed in preparing the 
treaties they had agreed upon, to be ſigned. 


The firſt related to the marriage between the princeſs 
Mary and the dauphin, which was to be ſolemnized as ſoon 
as the young prince ſhould be full fourteen years old, each 
of the two kings promiſing to pay five hundred thoutand 
crowns, in caſe it was his fault that the marriage was not 
compleated. Mary's dower was to be three hundred thirty- 
three thouſand crowns of gold, one half to be paid on the 
day of marriage, and the other within a year after. The 
jointure was to be as great as had ever been aſſigned to any 


queen of France, and particularly to Anne of Bretagne, and 


Mary of England, wives to Lewis XII. | 

The ſecond treaty was upon the reſtitution of Tournay, 
for which Francis I. engaged to pay Henry fix hundred thou- 
ſand crowns of thirty-five pence Tournois each, beſides fifty 
thouſand livres Tournois due to him from the inhabitants 9. 
But out of theſe two ſums Francis was to keep back the 
princeſs Mary's dower. As to the payments, he obliged 
himſelf to pay fifty thouſand livres upon taking poſſeſſion of 
the place, and then twenty-five thouſand livres every fix 
months, till the whole was paid r. 

The third treaty concerned the outrages which might be 
committed for the future againſt the peace by the ſubjects 
of either king, and contained certain regulations to procure 
ſpeedy reparation. | 

By the fourth, the two monarchs agreed upon an inter— 


view in the village of Sandinfelt, between Ardres and 
Guiſnes. | 


Theſe treaties being ſigned the 14th of October, the 
French embaſſadors gave cardinal Wolſey their maſter's let- 
ters patents, whereby he bound himſelf to pay him an an- 
nual penſion of twelve thouſand livres Tournois, to ſatisfy 
him for the loſs of the biſhopric of Tournay. | 

As ſoon as the two kings had ratified the treaties, and 
ſolemnly ſwore to the peace at London and Paris, the king 
and queen of France, acting in the name of the dauphin 
their ſon, affianced the princeſs Mary, repreſented to the 
earl of Worceſter* her proxy. This ceremony was per- 
formed at Paris the 21ſt of December*. 

[1519] Europe enjoyed then a profound tranquillity. But 
upon the death of the emperor Maximilian”, the twelfth of 
January 1519, new troubles aroſe. By his death France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, England, Scotland, the Low Coun- 
tries, were engaged in wars no leſs fatal to them than the 
former. As ſoon as Maximilian was in his grave, the kings 
of France and Spainopenly declared themſelves candidates for 
the empire, and began to cabal among the electors to obtain 
their deſires. This threw the electors into great perplexity. 
On which fide ſoever they turned, they ſaw for themſelves, 
for Germany, for all Europe, advantages and inconveniences 
which deſerved their whole attention. It would have been 
the intereſt of Germany to keep the balance even between 
the two monarchs who aſpired to the imperial dignity, and 
to reject both. But by chooſing one of the competitors, ſuch 
ſuperiority would be given him as could not but be fatal to 
all Europe, and particularly to Germany. I thall not farther 
inſiſt upon the reaſons which the electors had to chooſe one 
or reject both. It is well known, on theſe occaſions, the 
public good does not always ſerve for rule and foundation, 


4 The whole was but fifty thouſand, whereof part was paid. See Rymer, 
p. 642. Our hiſtorians ſay, the arrears that remained due, were twenty- 
turce thoutand livres. Hall, fol. 65; and Stow, p. 507. : 
 * Tournay was delivered up to the king of France, on Feb. 8, 1519. 
Hall, tol. 67. | 

* Rapin miſtaking the name for the title, ſays Somerſet. He was accom- 
panicd in his embatly to France, by Nicholas Weſt, biſhop of Ely, the lord 
St. John, fir Nicholas Vaux, fir John Pechy, and fir Thomas Bulleyn, 
Hall, fol. 66. 

This year was inſtituted the college of phyſicians, in London. King 
Henry's chatter for that purpoſe beais date October 23. By the appointment 
in this corporation, or college, are included the phyſicians in London, and 
ſeven miles round that city, "The phyſicians named in the charter, are Jobn 
Chamber, Thomas Linacre, Fernand de Victoria, Nicholas Halſewell, John 
Francis, and Robeit Yaxley, Rymer's Fœd. tom. xiii. p. 654. 

v He was king of the Romans, and called emperor, though never crowned 
by that title. some ſay, the reaſon was, becauſe he declined the charge 
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to form deciſions of this nature. Leo X. wiſhed, as it va; 
indeed his intereſt, the electors would agree to chooſe one of 
their own body. Charles being poſſeſſed of the kingdom of 
Naples, and Francis of the duchy of Milan, the election of 
one of theſe monarchs could not but one day diſturb the 
peace of Italy, and prove deſtructive to the papal power 
Accordingly, the pope uſed his utmoſt endeavours to perſuade 
the electors to take that courſe. But however he was forceq 
to act privately for fear of making the two candidates Fi 
enemies, by openly declaring againſt them, 

Whilſt the reſolution of the electors was impatiently ex. 


pected, Lorenzo de Medici, the pope's nephew, was ſeized 


with a diſtemper that laid him in his grave. By this unex. 
pected accident, that branch of the family of Medici waz 
reduced to the perſon of the pope, ſole lawful deſcendant of: 


Coſmo the Great, who firſt acquired the ſovereignty of Flo- 


rence. Some endeavours were uſed to perſude the pope to 
reſtore his country to liberty, but he did not love the Floren- 
tines well enough to ſuffer them to enjoy ſo valuable a ble. 
ſing, of which he had taken ſo much pains to deprive chem. 
Reſolving therefore to keep that ſtate, he lent cardinal Julius 
de Medici, natural ſon of Julian his uncle, to govern in his 
name. Shortly after, he annexed the duchy of Urbino to 
the church, and razed the walls of the capital, for fear la 
Rovere ſhould think of recovering it. | 

The electors being aſſembled to proceed to the election 
of an emperor, Francis and Charles ſent embaſſadors to the 
aſſembly to manage their concerns. The pope would have 
a nuntio there too, who had orders privately to endeavour to 
cauſe them both to be rejected, but however, to conform 
themſelves outwardly to the diſpoſitions of the electog. 
Henry VIII. perceiving the difficulties which would occur in 
the choice of either of the candidates, ſent Richard Pace tg 
the diet to try whether there was any thing to be expected 
for him. But as he thought of it too late, his embaſſador 
found the affair fo advanced, that he did not think fit to ex- 
poſe the king's honour. He writ to him therefore, that in- 
deed ſome of the electors ſhewed an inclination to fayour 
him: that the pope would have likewiſe ſupported him to 
the utmoſt of his power, had he declared ſooner ; but that 
matters were ſo ordered, that the election would infallibly be 
over before proper meaſures could be taken to accompliſh 
his project. And indeed, a few days after, on the 28th of 
June, Charles, king of Spain, was declared emperor by the 
name of Charles V. or rather of Charles Quint, as he was 
then, and {till is called to this day x. 

The election of Charles was a terrible mortification to 
Francis I. All the world immediately thought, the jealouſy 
between theſe two potent princes would infallibly occaſion 
bloody wars, and this opinion was but too well confirmed 
by experience. Beſides the king of France's jealouſy, which 
was douhtleſs one of the chief cauſes of the following rup- 
ture, there were differences between them of very great im- 
portance, and extremely difficult to adjuſt. Francis J. had 
pretenſions to the kingdom of Naples. Moreover, by the 
treaty of Noyon, Charles was bound to reſtore Navarre to 
Henry d'Albret, within four months after ſigning the treaty, 
and this article was yet unperformed. On the other hand, 
Charles, as heir of the houſe of Burgundy, believed he had a 


right to the duchy of that name. He pretended that after the 


death of the laſt duke, his great grandfather, Lewis XI. had 
unjuſtly ſeized it upon a bare allegation that it was a male 
fee, though the contrary was evident. He had ſuffered his 
title to lie dormant during his minority. But after he was of 
age he had thoughts of reviving it, andthe imperial dignity 
lately obtained helped very much to confirm him in that re- 
ſolution. The duchy of Milan was another cauſe of dil- 
pute, which would naturally produce a war between the two 
monarchs. It could not be denied that it was a fief of the em- 
pire, and yet Lewis XII. had ſeized it, and Francis I. re- 
conquered it, and was now in poſſeſſion, without either's be- 


and hazard of going into. Italy, to receive the imperial crown at the pope's 
hands. He ſpent his leiſure hours in poetry, writing the hiſtory of his life, 
in Dutch verſe. As knight of the garter, his obſequy was ſolemnly kept It 
St, Paul's, by our king and the knights of that order. Herbert, p. 34. 

* The electors of Mentz, Cologne, and Triers, ſtood ſo affected, that 
Pace thought if our king had put in ſooner, he would have carried it. Her- 
bert, p. 33. 

* Inſtead of ſpending his money in bribing the electors, as Francis did, par- 
ticularly the marquis of Bradenburgh, he laid it out in railing numerous fot- 
ces, which he brought to Francfort, Wherenpon the majority of the elec- 
tors (viz. the archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologne, the count Palatin, and the 
duke of Saxony) being thereby terrified and over-awed, agreed to chooſe him, 
There were then but teven electors, which, together with the four juſt non 
mentioned, were the archbiſhop of Treves or Tt iers, the marquis of Braden- 
burgh, and the king of Bohemia. See Guiccard, I. 13. The electorate o 
Bavaria was appointed in 1648, and that of Brunſwick-Luneuberg-Hanove! 
in 1093, 
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ing inveſted by the emperor Maximilian, or ſo much as de- 
firing it. Charles therefore could alledge it was His duty to 
i ntain the rights of the empire, and endeavour to diſpoſſeſs 
= king of France of that duchy. The duke of Gueldres 
afforded Another occaſion of quarrel between theſe two mo- 
narchs. He was a profeſſed enemy to the emperor, and 
France protected him openly. Finally, the treaty of Noyon 
dave Charles another cauſe of complaint. He pretended, 
Francis had extorted from him ſo difadvantageous a treaty, 
by threatening war when his affairs neceſſarily required his 

"fence in Spain, to take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms: that 
therefore the reſignation of the kingdom of Navarre, aud the 

enſion ofa hundred thouſand crowns, to which he had been 
engaged under the ſpecious pretence of a maintenance for 


the princeſs his future ſpouſe, were nothing elſe but the price 


of a peace ne had been made to purchaſe. 
zut though the two monarchs looked upon each other with 
a jealous and envious eye, and wanted not pretences for a 
war, neither of them durſt, however, begin before he had 
ſounded the reſt of the ſovereigns. And how they ſtood af- 
fected will alſo be neceſſary to know, for the better under- 
ſtanding the ſequel, the intereſts of princes giving to hiſtory 

a lobt, which without that aſſiſtance 18 ſought for in vain. 
Leo X. was equally afraid of the two monarchs, being 
ſenſible to which ſide ſoever the balance inelined, Italy muſt 
be in danger. If he could have ſet them at variance without 
making Italy the ſcat of the war, he would freely have 
done it. But that was not poſſible. Much leſs was it in his 
wer to ſtand neuter. The reaſon is, becauſe he could not 
hinder the conteſts about Naples and Milan from being de- 
cided by arms, and therefore could not avoid interpoſing in 
a quarrel, which would ſo nearly concern him. He took 
therefore the courle which belt agrecd with his temper, and 
that was to be reſerved, and manage both the monarchs, till 
he found it his intereſt to declare himſelf. Bur through all 
his diſguiſes he diſcovered however ſome partiality to the em- 
peror, in the grant of a diſpenſation to hold the empire with 
the kingdom of Naples, though that was directly contrary to 
the terms on which he had given him the inveſtiture of that 
kingdom. Francis complained of it, but the pope excuſed 
it, as he could not refuſe, without involving himſelf in trou— 
bles from which it would not have been eaſy to be de- 

livered. | | 
As for Henry VIII. the poſture of affairs between Charles 
and Francis might have rendered his reign very glorious, had 
he not entirely given himſelf up to the intereſted counſels of 
cardinal Wolfev., He had it in his power to preſerve the 
peace of Europe, by keeping the balance even between the 
two rivals, without ſuffering it to incline too much to either 
fde, This was his grand intereſt as well as the kingdom's, 
and accordingly this was his reſolution. Hence it was that 
he frequently engaged 1n one or other fide, but not always as 
the intereſt of Europe, the welfare of his realm, and his 
own glory required. Thus whilſt he thought to follow the 
maxims of good policy, he helped without perceiving it to 
gratiſy the paſſions of his miniſter, as will be ſeen hereafter. 
Charles and Francis were ſo convinced of the advantages to 
bereaped from the king of England's friendſhip, that they 
neglected nothing which they thought would procure it. 
The beſt or rather the only means to that end was to gain car- 
dinal Wolfey to their intereſts. And therefore, they ſpared 
neither flatteries nor promiſes, nor preſents to make him 
their friend. They took occaſion ſometimes to write to him, 
on purpoſe to ſtile him their friend, their father. In their 
letters they extolled his virtue, his prudence, his capacity, 
in ſuch affecting terms, that he muſt have been blind not to 
ſee, they had farther views than to expreſs their eſteem for 
him. Wolley made good ule of theſe teſtimonics of their 
trendihip, to obſerve to his maſter how formidable he was to 
thele monarchs, ſince they did not diſdain even to careſs his 
niniſter. But withal, it ſerved him to inſinuate how far his 
own merit excelled that of other miniſters, ſince it was uni— 
verſally known. All this produced the effect he expected. 


John Clarke, doctor of law, was ſent to Rome for this purpoſe. The 
Pope commiffion to Wolſey is dated June 10, 1519. Herbert, p. 32. 

Zy virtue of his legantine commiſſion, he might ſummon the archbiſhop 
of Vauterbury, and all other biſhops within the King's dominions, to aſſem- 
vie at his convocation, He might ſuperintend and correct what he thought 
regular within their juriſdictions, appoint all officers in the ſpiritual courts, 
ad preſent to all ecclefiaſtical benefices ; conſtitute maſters of faculties ; 
anu_n.1fters of ceremonies, to advance his dignity, and exerciſe a viſitorial 
power over monaſteries and colleges, and all the clergy, exempt and not ex- 
empt; and this for one whole year, from the date of this bull, Fidde's 
le of Wolſey, p. 110. Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 734. 

The clergy were ſo detamed by the cardinal's information, that they 
wore termed, dati in reprobum ſenſum, given up to reprobate ſenſe; and the 
ade, 1 the original bull among our records, which lord Herbert fays, he 
Gould have inferted at large, but that it is too long and infamous to the 
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Henry deemed himſelf the arbiter of Europe, and remained 
lo perſuaded of his favourite's capacity, that he no longer ſaw 
but with his eyes, nor acted but by his advice. 

Thus Wolſey was then at the top of the wheel. He was 
favourite, prime miniſter, lord chancellor, adminiſtrator of 
the biſhopric of Bath and Wells, archbiſhop of York, ſole 
legate a latere, Campejus his colleague being recalled. He 
had a penſion from the emperor and the king of France, 
and received an immenſe profit from his chancellorſhip, by 
the privileges annexed thereto by the king. Beſides this, the 
king never ceaſed making him preſents, and giving him con- 
tinual occaſions of increating his incomes. On the other 
hand, the pope, the emperor, the king of France, and the 
republic of Venice, ſtrove with emulation to gain his good- 
will, and ſeemed, as J may ſay, to glory in their depen- 
dence upon him. The beginning of the year, Francis J. 
ſent him letters patents, whereby he conſented, that he 
ſhould alone regulate the ceremonies of this interview with 
Henry, giving bim thereby an authentic teſtimony of his 
confidence 1n his probity, upon a point of which kings are 
commonly very jealous. Mean while, the advances ſuch 
great princes made the cardinal, did not argue ſo mueh their 
eſteem for him, as their fear of loſing the friendſhip of the 
king his maſter. Francis I. to give Henry a freſh mark of 
his reſpect, deſired him to ſtand godfather to his ſecond fon, 
afterwards king of France, by the name of Henry II. Theſe 


things demonſtrate Henry's happy fituation, and how glori- 


. ous his reign might have been, had he wiſely improved theſe 


advantages. Bur unfortunately for him, inſtead of acting 
for himſelf and his own glory, he laboured in effect for his 
favourite's intereſts. 

It would have been hard to conceive to what height the 
cardinal's pride was carried, if all the hiſtorians had not 
taken care to deſcribe it, and all in the ſame colours. The 
legateſhip of Campejus ſetting that cardinal upon a level 
with him, he could not long bear that equality. By his crea- 
dit at Rome, he cauſed him to be recalled ?, and himſelf 
appointed ſole legate, with power to viſit the monaſteries, 
and all the reſt of the clergy *. To obtain this commiſſion, 
he had taken care to detame to the pope all the clergy ot the 
kingdom, intimating, how neceffary it was to commit the 
reforming of them to his care*, But this was only to in- 
creaſe his authority, and ſubject the whole church of Eng- 
land to his orders. When he ſaw hinvelf inveſted alone with 
the dignity of legate, he let looſe, if I may fo ſay, the reins 
to his vanity. He laid maſs after the manner of the pope 
himſelf, not only biſhops ſerving him therein, but carls and 
dukes giving him water and the towel. When he walked 
Into the city, two crofles were carried before him by two of 
the talleſt prieſts that could be found, mounted on the higheſt 
horſes. One of theſe croſſes was that of legate, and the 
other that of York. At firſt theſe things ſerved only for 
diverſion to the people, who paſſed their jeſts upon this ex- 
ternal pomp®. But preſently after, were felt much more 
grievous effects of the power aſſembled by the legate. A new 
court of juſtice was erected, called the legate's court, the 
juriſdiction whereof extended to all actions relating to con- 
ſcience, that is, properly ſpeaking, to all the actions of life, 
ſince there is ſcarce any but where conſcious may be ſome 
where concerned. John Allen, doctor of law, being made 
judge of this new court, committed numberleſs rapines and 
extortions, under colour of reforming the manners of the 
people, though he was himſelf a perfon of an infamous 
character. Strict enquiry was made into the life and man- 
ners of every body, which gave occaſion to the new judge to 
oppreſs all that obſtinately refuſed to compound with him. 
Particularly, he pretended that this juriſdiction reached to all 
ſuits ariſing from wills or marriage contracts, and drew to his 
court numberleſs cauſes, without the king's judges daring to 
oppoſe it d. On the other hand, the legate treated the clergy 
with inconceivable rigour, and conterred all the benefices 
of the kingdom on his creatures, without troubling himſelf 
about the rights of the churches, the monaſteries, or the pa- 


hierarchy and all religious perſons, p. 32. Compl. Hiſt, The cardinal in- 

tended to viſit all the monaſteries in England, that diſcovering their corrup- 

tions, he might the better juſtity the delign he had to ſuppreſs moſt of them, 

and convert them into bifhoprics, cathedrals, collegiate churches, and col- 

leges; but was diverted trom his delign, However, he led the way to the 

total ſuppreſſion of them that followed afterwards, Burnet's Ref. tom, I, 
20. 


b Inſomuch, that Polydore Virgil ſays, it drew a jeſt, as if one croſs did 
not ſuffice for the expiration of his ſins, 

© He was thought to be guilty of perjury. Herb. p. 33. Pol. Virg, 

4 He had a great number of fpies and informers diſperſed every where, to 
let bug know what livings became vacant, that he might fill them up im- 
mediately z and what perſons of note died in every town or pariſh, that he 
might cite their executors to prove the wills in in his court. ILid. 
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trons. This is what had ever occaſioned violent quarrels 
between the kings of England and the court of Rome, and 
given birth to the famous ſtatute of præmunire, daily violated 
by the legate, the King ſuffering in him things which he 
would not doubtleſs have allowed in the pope himſelf, and 
being informed no farther than the cardinal plealed. At 
laſt, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeeing fo many oppreſ- 
ſions, thought it his duty to acquaint the king, who ſeemed 
ſurprited, and charged the archbiſhop to tell the cardinal, 


that it was his pleaſure he ſhould amend whatever was amiſs?. 


The effect of this remonſtrance was, that the cardinal {till 
more hated the archbiſhop for whom he had already con- 
ceived an averſion, tor lubicnibing himſelf in one of his let- 
ters, your brother of Canterbury f. But ſhortly after, John 
London, a prieſt S, boldly accuſing the judge of the legate's 
court, it was not poſſible to hinder the affair from coming to 
the king's knowledge. As the judge was convicted of num- 
berleſs miſdemeanours, the king fo reprimanded the cardinal, 
that from thenceforward he became, if not better, yet more 
warv at laſt. | 

Ihe grandeur, riches, power, and authority enjoyed by 
Wolſcy in England, were not capable of fatisfying bis am- 


bition, whilſt there was ſtill one ſtep higher to which a 
chu;chman could aſcend. He had begun ſometime fince to 


take meaſures to become pope, when the ſee ſhould be va- 
cant, and the king of France had now offered him the 
votes of ſourteen cardinals. But ſince Charles was elected 
emperor, Woiley thought him more capable to procure him 
the papacy, and probably, continued a private negotiation 
with him. For that purpoſe, he gradually ditengaged the 
king his matter from the intereſt of France, to turn him to 
the emperor. Mean while, he believed he could not, with- 
out too much ditcovering himfelf, hinder the interview of 
Francis and Henry, which had been deferred till the year 
520 h. But he well knew how to prevent the ill effects this 
interview might produce againſt the emperor his new friend. 
Beſides he could not think of loſing the pleaſure of appearing 
before the court of France with a magnificence little inferior 
to that of a king, and of ſeeing himſelf in the preſence of the 
Engliſh, honoured and carcfied by the king of France, and 
his whole court, as he would probably be. This was an op- 


portunity which a perſon ſo fond of pageantry and oftenta- 


tion could not neglect. | 

The emperor had reaſon to careſs cardinal Wolfey, He 
had met in Spain with unexpected difficulties. The Caſti— 
lians and Arragon:ans were bent to preſerve their privileges, 
which were continually attacked by the emperor's Flemiſh 
counſellors. On the other hand, the emperor, on pretence 
of the cruſade publiſhed by the pope, having demanded a 
tenth of the clergy, that demand had cauſed throughout Spain 
troublcs which very much embarraſſed that prince. There 
had been alſo an inſurrection in Auſtria, which was not ap— 
pcaſed without difficulty. In ſhort the king of France was 
privately labouring to raiſę the emperor troubles in Naples, 
Sicily, Navarre, and to withdraw his allies from him. All 
this made Henry's friendſhip ſo neceſſary to him, that it is no 
wonder he ſhould endeavour to win the cardinal to his fide, 
ſince the miniſter's credit was the only way to gain the 
nailer. The king of France uſed the ſame method, which 


greatly increaſed the cardinal's pride; who ſeeing himſelf 


courted by theſe two monarchs, had it in his power, if I may 
ſo ſay, to {et what price he pleaſed upon his fervices. 
Whilſt ail the world was impatiently expecting the effect 
of the jealouſy between the emperor and king of France, the 
affairs of Scotland ſtill remained in the ſame ſituation, that 
is, in extreme diſorder becauſe of the regent's abſence. When 
he went from Scotland, he hoped to return in a few months, 
but was not ſuffered to follow his inclination. Francis J. 
foreſceing the want he might have of England, had made a 
private treaty.with Henry, promiſing to detain the duke of 
Albany in France. Thus Henry obtained by another way, 
what the parliament of Scotland had plainly refufed him. 
It was very eaſy to conceive, why he oppoſed the duke of 
Alvany's return, His deſign was to throw Scotland into 


© Polydore Virgil ſays, the king repliedto the archbiſhop, that he ſhould 
not have heard of theſe things but by him; adding, that no man. is ſo blind 
any where as in his own home; therefore, 1 pray you, (days he) father, go 
to \Wolley, and tei him, if any thing be amiſs that he amend it, Herbert, 
P. 33. 
ben tne bearer of the letter informed the archbiſhop what offence the 
cardinal nad taken at his tubſcription, he ſaid, with ſome ſhew of reſentment, 
Peace, æhoh et thou not that the man is inebriated with proiperty, Holling- 
ſhed, p. 848. | | 
„ Rapin, by miſtake, calls lum a prieſt of London. See Herbert, p. 33. 
„ Born kings in the mean white agtceing, not to cut off their beards till 
they jaw one another. Herbert, p. 3.4. 


trouble and confuſion, to have an opportunity to interpo ſe in 
the affairs of that kingdom, under colour of ſypporting the 
intereſts of the young king his nephew. He could nor there- 
fore execute it better, than by fomenting diſcord among th, 
nobility, which the regent's preſence might have remedicg 
But the war which afterwards broke out between Charles 
and Francis, and wherein he was but too much concerned. " © 
prevented the proſecution of his defigns againſt Scotland“ 
Probably this ſaved the kingdom, which otherwife was in 
great danger of being conquered by the Engliſh, 

Before] cloſe the year 1519, I mult not forget to remake 
that this year the emperor received the news of the diſcover; I 
anch beginning of the conqueſt of Mexico, and New. Spain. L 
The mention of this particular is the more neceflacy, though 
it {ſeems foreign to our hiſtory, as it was the gold and fy 
wherewith the new world furniſhed Spain, that contributed 
noſt to render Charles V. fo powerful as he will hercafier 
appear. Beſides, money growing more plenty, by the trade 
carried on by other countries with Spain, the reader muſt nx Wit 
be ſurpriſed to find hereafter more numerous armies, greater it 
magnificence in princes courts, and the dowries of princeſſes 
much larger than before. But Spain. firſt improved the gold 
and filver of the new world, and was thereby enabled, in the 
reigns of Charles V. and Philip II. to aſpire to univer(] 
monarchy i. | 

[1520 | The confidence placed by Francis I. in carding} 
W oltey, in giving him power to regulate his interview wich 
Henry, would have been very honourable for that mini”; 
if, on the other hand, this proceeding had not {lcwn hi; 
little eſteem for him, as believing him liable to corruption. 
Be this as it will, Wolſey, by virtue of powers received 
from the two kings, made the 12th of March 1520, a ri. 
lation, importing among other things, * Thar the inte- 
view ſhould be on the 4th of June ®, between Ardres and 
Guifnes; that the king of England ſhould go towards Ardres, + 
as far as conveniently he could, without patting ho; 


S NOM Ger 


the Engliſh pale, and the king of France ſhould meet him g 


4 


the place where he ſhould ſtop.” Hence, he fo order j; 


it\s 


that Francis paid the firſt viſit to Henry. But he atigned fr 


reaſon, that the king his maſter having croſſed he tas, on 
purpole to do his friend honour, it was very juſt, Francis 
ſrould in ſome meaſure make him amends, by advancing, to 
receive him, a little beyond the limits of his own terintcrics | 
in ſome open place appointed by deputies on cither fe. 
The reſt of the regulation concerned the ſafety of the tia ME 
monarchs, their queens, the queen dowager of France, c 
of Henry, Louiſa of Sayzoy, duchels of Anguleme, mother 
to Francis I. the train of the princes and princeſſes who were 
to aſſiſt at the interview, the place where the two kings were 
to meet and confer together, and laſtly, the diverſions which 
the two courts were to take. | 


During the time between the regulation and the interview, | 
Francis cauſed the cardinal to be founded, to know whether, 
by his means, he could not prevail with Henry to reſtore 
Calais for a ſum of-money. This propoſal was, doubtleſs, 
attended with ſecret promiſes to the cardinal, anſwerable to 
ſo great a ſervice, ſince he did not think fit to reject it, He 
durſt not however ſpeak of it directly to the king, but tried ; 
ſo to manage, that others ſhould inſpire him with the thought 
that in caſe the King adviſed with him upon it, he might give | 
him his opinion more freely. To that end, in his conyerſauon, 
he would frequently turn the diſcourie upon Calais, and far, 7 
as it were accidentally, What have we to do with this Calais, ( 
that lies on the continent, and coſts us ſo much? It were 
to be wiſhed we were honeſtly rid of it! This artifice fal- 
ing, he never ventured to make the king ſo extraordinary a d 
propotal, and the other, as being reſolved to engage with the g 
emperor, he was not ſo deſirous to oblige the king of France. ; 

The time of the interview approaching, Henry® came to 00 
Canterbury the 2 5th of May, in order to paſs his Whitſuntide fa 
there, and then proceed to Calais. But the next diy news ly 
was brought him, that the emperor was landed at Dover. 1 
This arrival ſurpriſed the whole court, and perhaps the king 
himſelf. But the cardinal had no reaſon to bt ſurpriſed, ſince in 

. Hernando Cortes, undertaker of the expedition to America, going, in tie 55 
year 1518, with about four hundred foot, and fifteen horſe, and ſcven l- | 
field- pieces, into many populous but diverfly affected kingdoms, did fo de 1 
terouſly behave himſelf, that playing the part ſometimes of an embaPico” rk 
and ſometimes of a ſoldier, he prevailed himſelf of all, And, in concluliul ns 
notwithſtanding the oppotition of his countrymen and enemics, laid à 10” 


dation of a greater Yominion than any man before him did. Herbett, Þ 3% 
See Don Ant. de Solis, Hiſt, of Mexico, 


_ * Within four Gays.atter the end of May, Rymer, p. 707. 
| A mile. Ibid, | 
n Ile ſet out from Greenwich May 21, Stow, p. 508. 


5 pad the 29th of March promiſed, by letters pa- which fide he pleaſed. The ſenate of Venice foreſeeing that 
, the emperor ha C 9 Nella. to give or Fa to be given a war would ſoon break out in Italy, endeavoured before- 
” tents, dared from Re ne 5 87 Badaios®, within two hand to make Wolſey their friend, by ſhewing a great eſteem 
# him by the Pope, te P | ; "Ya erſon with for him. There is in the Collection of the Public Acts, a let- 
he ns after the conference he was to have in P | dinal pe e e 
4 mont! f England, as appears in the Collection of the ter from the doge to the cardinal, to er. N Um u 
* 1e King © MEFS : : | two kings, as a work of his contum- 
les e Acts. Hence it is plain, the emperor's journey to che interview of the 8 
0 Sper ꝗ been reſolved ever fince March, at leaſt between mate wildom *. 
0 England ha N eee eee uncertain whether But this was only words, whereas the pope, who found 
5 the —_— lobed of 0 f Honcver the cardinal was he ſhould quickly want the cardinal, thought he muſt gain 
the King . 1 : him by ſomething more ſubſtantial. He granted him, as 
to go and welcome the emperor to Dover, . ; 'S 2 
commiſſonec - appears in the Collection, on the 29th of July, a penſion of 
row. Then the two PP e 5 r eee, e e En, 
N vbere 55 So 5 where Mrs 2 two thouland ducats upon the bichopric of Placentia in Sn, 
9h monarchs © . and conſtituted him perpetual adminiſtrator of the ſee 0 
12h W forts eee og 1. pol vp OM An Badajos, without prejudice to the benefices he had or ſhould 
570 emperor 3 on d de the Kin 8 the a ee have for the future. There is no doubt, this was done with 
We" am in this Lin ie could "not be Henry making dhe emperor's conſent, who endeavoured by degrees to gain 
1 gd vil Fra » + and ot tecede with honoar K J ny. ſo powerful a miniſter, whole credit was very neceffary in the q 
ae bim 1 n of cardinal Wolfer preſent fituation of his affairs. He had Jett Spain full of | 
not W likely he ha ben es the Kine eo; hos intereſt, It is Foubles, occaſioned by the oreedinets of the Flemings, i 
Ws = rr e 3 his e f 0. fruitlef BD 8 who only ſought to enrich themſelves at the expence of the 1 
elles dhe WTF alles. ger 5 gi al's 8 W ty : i 3 = Spaniards. This had even obliged him to depart with ſome Wi 
CELTS 8 c $0. k . . . „ ©. . +2. 
| ve Fee TACT por a Dd hs precipitation, for fear of being embroiled in affairs which „ 
gold nee all his credit to raiſe him to the papacity, in caſe Leo X. . | e 5 . : . * 
Tis dale a * Touch tt hd: tained al! might have prevented his going to receive the imperial 4 
l l died before er 55 4 0 11 Gs. N 1 . crown. He had left for governors in Spain, Adrian, Flo- nt. 
TY BE 1 e eee ee Feng ore e es r 21> rentio, biſhop of Tortota, and the conſtable of Caſtile. oi 
dinal = vilt, ang EH , og © bis eee 85 My 8286. But he was no ſooner gone, than ſeveral lords and ſome cities 1 
| 1 1 — wo Sled 0 ane n pony ee al 1 of Caſtile joined in a league for the defence of their liberties, | 
F 105 | a” JI 4 15 e this e af _ given Mm and expulſion of the Flemings. This league was followed 1 
2 Ke S ] b nd rH . by 1 by an open rebellion, which very much embarraſſed the two 1 
8905 > ey * Whilit it laſted there Was n 3 a J , 5 governors. Mean while, having drawn together a body oi i 
1 1 : ball Edad 30 In ©” troops, conſiſting partly of the garriſons left in Navarre, they 1 
885 JJTVTCCCTCCCCCCCTCTCCTCCTCCTCTTTTbTTCTbCTCCTCTTbTbTbTCTbTb formed a good army, and at length defeated and reduced the wh 
$2 = verſions, wherein the two courts mixed to their mutual ſatiſ- at eee eee eee N ä 1 
Het faction. Every thing on both ſides was ſo magnificent, that WU hes ines watiod i ² A the: indoor was 4 
cad che affembly was called the camp of the cloth of gotd, f „ eee ee 9 Wit 
ON es £2 . | preparing for his coronation, which was folemnized the 21ſt 1 
drafcs, hut amidſt all the pleaſures which the two courts took toge- £O&tober d | | i 
2\ FEE 7 fairs however was not neglected. The following sps, A | 1 
. 8 ther the any I 7 . , 7 11 
mer 5 articles were agreed upon by the two kings at their confe- N i GIST PL: ge, eee, N ere 0 
Be "X cat if | Ar. Leo X. endeavoured to excite all the princes of the empire 11 
rea k, rences: that after Francis ſhould have paid the million of "Ip I 
Os Wai Fr he Tas ke Thoald otve Mews againſt the doctor, who had boldly appealed to a general 208 
„ clons, accoroing to tae pre eat ne Mould give Henry council, notwithſtanding pope Pius the tecond's bull. In 191 
15, on ED | penſion for life of an hundred thouſand livers Tour- l W as 4 . : 855 mY 
Ig eee Outanduvels our ſhort, after fruitleſs trials to win him by promiſes, or 1 
LC ABCS noise, that in caſe the dauphin ſhould become king of Eng- tn a rae aa FE ES 5 St 
10g. to bad by this marriage with the princeſs Marv. c frighten him by threats, he publiſhed a bull of excommuni— 1998 
1 J 2 5 ee bee e Ky 5 Ln ee 7 N = 1 cation againſt him and his fullowers. But Luther, regard- 1 
„ 5 wi er decke Groen 3 © of Rroland w 3 4 leſs of theſe thunders, renewed his appeal to a council in Fi 
be ould be referred to the ene 1 Loui f8 = very harſh terms. The pope, exaſperated that a ſingle monk 14 
ce, filter - 5 king of France's mother and the cardinal fv K "Ti, * ſhould thus dare to brave him, defired the elector of Saxony, yi 
e No . | . | 39 
MOST Ys #7 1 arted not till the 24th of c 8 pd g b 1 then at Cologne, to put him to death, or fend him to Rome. (Fit: 
1... _ PP R JUNE, ACT PAIRS ADOUL | Th. ieftor refuſing, the pope's nuncio ordered Luther's 1 
n Wer © three weeks together in continual diverſions. 5 "Aft 
1 | lies holes ated ww Cables xe onde: Le books to be publicly burat at Cologne, and Luther, in re- v1 
-— A; y: . 19 1 x ar es 2 - venge, cauſed the pope's bull and the decretals to be openly 11 
dee . y - To "a gow 3 2 burnt at Wirtemberg, and publiſhed a manifeſto in defence i 
1te1vIew, _— the 1oth of arid 6 10 ans 1 * of his proceedings. He found himſelf ſupported by the 4 
whether 12 20 h 5 Th f C ſovereign, who earneſtly deſired to ſee a reforma- | 
y 5 ; _ n the morrow, the emperor with the lady Margaret a be ee lee, e 1 
LO Teſtote is aunt, governeſs of the Low Countries | : : : 14 
loubleſs, a Oat : git 6 fared hive dave _—_ 55 ws 2 1 Mean while the duke of Wirtemberg, who at the inſtance 1 
rablet | 3 : mm dle mutual of Francis I. had forfaken the league of Swabia, was driven . 
erable t0 viſits made Francis extremely jealous, and not without rea- . Tr 14 
it. Us . : out of his dominions, and the emperor | urchaſed them. As UA 
SU it, He fon. Probably, in theſe conferences were laid the firſt foun- . b : 171 bit 
AIP tvs of the aeace afrorwards conetndo 3 hoe F the king of France was not then in condition to protect {0 
\e thought i e eee, £ | etween te em- him, he was forced to ſubmit to the emperor's terms, with- ill 
1 7550 8 enry. In a few days after, Henry returned into out hopes of being reſtored | 'F | | 
ng ; (1h © mnglan 8 : ; : . - 0 11 
verſation, The greateſt princes very juſtly court cardinal Wolſey The troubles ſtill continued among the Scots, who were 11 
s, and fay, He abſolutel : d MW 4 carama Wolley. divided in two factions, whereof Andrew Hamilton, and j | 
= Cala e 1 by mim ien dun i the preſent George Douglas“ carl of Arran were the heads. During $118 
Ws b uation oft his affairs, could make the balance incline to | | 1 
were | 1 
. a | On the 2oth, the Tournay began, where our king particularly got that ho- | 
„ 4 : 8 Oth, Y began, ; S P 78 : | | 
a 7 15 K . 2 aan pol ves = 2 thouſand ducats yearly, The town of Ba- nour, that a brave French nobleman, with whom he fought, preſented him ky} 
LOFGHNAL) & 3 _ 54 h 0 4 e bulwarks of Spain. The earl of Galloway, who with his horſe, as a gage of his being overcome. On the 21ſt the ſport was 1 | 
ge with the there anded the Britih troops in thoſe parts, had his right hand ſhot off {© rough, that four of the aſſiſtants were hurt. On the 22d, the barriars - 50h 
Af France. 5 4 3 began. The 23d, our king, with his ſiſter, queen Mary, went in maſquin He 
of Franc The emperor ſaw likewiſe the queen dowager of France, Henry's fiſſer, 5 9 5 5 4 1 e 
m came 0 once propoſcd for his wife, at the fight of whom 


"hitfuntide 
t day neus 


at Dover. 
)s the King 
riſed, fine 


a, going, in le 
and ſcven lid“ 
8, did 10 er. 
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in conclulo 
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1 


1 


(ſays Polydore) he was ſo 


fad, (he being a celebrated beauty) that he could not be perſuaded to dance, 


Herbert, p. 36. 
Ihe treaty of commerce made between England and Germany, in 1506, 
was all now confirmed. Rymer's Feed. tom. xiii. p. 714, &c. 
. * dee the liſt of the noblemen and others that attended the king and queen 
in Rymer's Fed * gp 
\ymer s Fad. tom, xiii. p. 710, 271. 

The king cauſed a building 328 feet ſquare to be erected, from which 
Te gallery reached to the caſtle of Guiſnes. The parts of this great 
"nang were artificially framed in England, and afterwards taken aſunder 
and brought home. The model whereof, lord Herbert ſays, was at Green- 
wich in his time. The two kings met on the th of June, in the vale of 


Andren, and alighting, walked hand in hand to a tent of cloth of gold. On 
the gth they came — 


and viewed the camp or place of exerciſe, $00 yards long 
aud 10% broad, wi . f Wy - 
prog Yoad, with ſcaffolds on the tides for the beholders, There were 
Aa up two artificial trees, with the arms of the two kings and their 
Alittance, on which were afhxed the articles of the juſts, &, June 11, 12, 


12. , , , 
» 14, 15, the two kings, with feven affittants each, encountered all comers, 
and came off wi 


1 th applauſe, June 16th was ſpent in feaſting and dancing 
OR queens, and other ladies. June 17th, being Sunday, and the 18th 
ug tout weather, they repoſed. The 19th they continued their courſes, 
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habits to ſee the French queen at A des, Francis likewiſe going to the Eng- 
lifth queen. On the 24th, after many compliments, embraces, and rich pre- 
ſents, they took leave of one another. Herbert, p. 37. See Hall, who ſeems ' 
to have been an eyc-witneſs, fol. 73, &c. | 

5 This ſum was not to be paid till the marriage was ſolemnized, per verba 
de præſenti, between the dauphin and the princeſs Mary; and then, every 
year afterwards to king Henry, during his lite. See Rymer, tom. Xili. p. 
719, 720. | 

In this letter, the doge compliments him in the ſtrongeſt terms, and ſtiles 
him all along, dominatio veſtra reverendiſſima, and in one, place majeſtatis 
ejus pars altera. But it ſeems the univerſity of Oxford was wont to out- do 
the doge, and not ſcruple to beſtow abſolutely on the cardinal the title of 
majeſty, as appears from ſeveral letters to him, from that univerſity. But 
It ſeems that appellation was not then appropriated to kings, See Fid- 
des, p. 178. 

At Aix, the fame day Solyman was crowned at Conſtantinople; and 


it is obſervable, that as Charles was the XIth from Albertus, in whole 


time the houſe of the Ottomans began, ſo Solyman was the XIth prince of 


his race, 


„ Rapin by miſtake calls him earl of Arran; whereas at this time the earl 
of Arran was James Hamilton, See p. 108, note ?, 
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the year 1520, the Hamiltonians found means to conſtrain 


Archibald Douglas earl of Angus, one of thoſe left by the 
regent to govern in his abſence, to relinquiſh his poſt. Af- 
ter which they would have taken away his life. But with 
foureſcore men he beat, in the ſtreet of Edinburgh, above a 
thouſand of his enemies, and drove them out of the city. All 
this ſerved only to exaſperate more and more the factions a- 
gainſt one another, fo that at laſt Douglas recieved into his 
party all the friends of the Humes, beheaded by the regent, 
in order with their aſſiſtance to withſtand his enemies. 


Theſe were the ſad effects cauſed by the regent's abſence, 


whom the king of England hindered from returning into 
Scotland. Mean while the truce between the two kingdoms 
was farther prolonged to the gth of April this next year, by 
the king of France's mediation, and the council of Scot- 
land poſitively promiſed to ſend an honourable embaſly to 
the king of England to deſire a peace x. Es 

[1521] The poſture of affairs in the beginning of the year 
1521, did not promiſe a long continuance of the peace of 
Europe. Four ſovereigns enjoyed almoſt the whole, and had 
a great influence upon the dominions they were not poſſefl- 
ed of. They were all four young, able, and ambitious 
enough to form vaſt projects, which could not be executed 
without putting all Europe in combu jon. 

Francis I. ſecretly envying Charles V. fought occaſion to 
ſhew his concern at ſeeing him on the imperial throne, and 
was thinking to uſe the pretence of recovering the kingdom 
of Naples for himſelf, and Navarre for Henry d'Albret. 
But his deſign of attacking the emperor was founded upon 
another and more powerful motive, namely policy, which 
required his utmoſt endeavours to humble this formidable 
rival, otherwiſe France might be in great danger. To ex- 
ecute this grand project, it would have been neceſſary fy 
him to be wholly intent upon his affairs, and to be a gogd 
cconomiſt, in order to ſupport the expence in which/he 
was going to engage. But unhappily for him, he was too 
much addicted to his pleaſures, and very often applied to 
other uſes, the money deſigned for the war. Moreover, 
he was too eaſily governed by his miniſters, and ſtill more 


by the ducheſs of Augouleme his mother, whole interelts 


were often contrary to his. However, he fancied his affair 
in ſuch a poſture, as promiſed a happy ſucceſs of his under- 
takings. Spain was diſaffected and agitated with inteſtine 
troubles, which probably would greatly embarraſs the em- 
peror. On the other hand, the Turks threatened Hungaty, 
which the emperor could not abandon without indangering 
his Auſtrian dominions. In the next place, Francis flattered 
himſelf with having in the king of England a faithful friend, 
who would not forſake him, and who ſeemed to be almoſt 
equally concerned, to prevent the too great advancement of 
the houſe of Auſtria, In a word, he imagined to have rea- 


In to expect that the pope, with whom he was in treaty 
for the conqueſt of Naples, inſtead of helping to increaſe the 


emperor's power, would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to hum- 
ble a neighbour, who could not but be a terror to him. All 
this was ſtrengthened with Francis's alliance with the Vene- 
tians and Switzers, who joining with the pope and the king 
of England, would of courſe render him ſuperior to his ene- 
my, whoſe kingdoms, remote from each other, were leſs 
capable of giving mutual aſſiſtance. Thus Francis, flattered 
by theſe appearances, formed extraordinary projects ſuitable 
to his ambition and age, being then but twenty- ſeven years 
old. 
As for Charles V. he had not yet done any thing to give 
a very advantageous idea of him. His youth had been ſpent 
under the guardianſhip of the emperor Maximilian his grand- 
father, or of Margaret of Auſtria, his aunt; and ſince he had 
aliumed the adminiſtration of the Low-Countries, his go- 
vernor Chievres did all in the name of the prince. Has firſt 
procecdings, after the death of king Ferdinand, begot no 
great opinion of lim, for he had ſcarce ſet foot in Spain, 
before the country wa, all in commotion. His advance- 
ment to the empire was owing, perhaps, to the little eſ— 
tcem the world had for him. However, he was then the 
molt potent princein Europe. Beſides the imperial dignity, 
he polleſſed all Spain, the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, 
the Low-Countries, the archduchy of Auſtria, and many 
other provinces and lordſhips in Germany. So, with his 
own forces alone, he was able to withſtand Francis I. aſ- 
fied by all his allies, Henry VIII. was the only ſovcreign 


This year the earl of Kildare was diſchagred from the office of deputy 
or lord lieutenant of Ireland, which was conferred on Thomas Howard, earl 
of Surrey, and lord admir l. He went over to his government in the be- 
innig ot Ap ih with about a thouſand men, and remained there two years, 
inwhich time he had many engagements with the natives and reduced the 


that had at firſt embarreſſed him, by reaſon of his u 


with France, But he had: artfully drawn that thorn 4 
his ſide, by means of cardinal Wolſey. With this he be. 
gan, as I may ſay, to diſeover his ability, which ill x 
had been as it were concealed. After that he diligently 
plied himſelf to gain the pope, and ſucceeded to his wii, 
Thus, at the time I am now ſpeaking of, he was become 


hen 
ap. 


very formidable, not only by his forces, but alſo by the progg 
he had given of his capacity. As ſoon as he was raiſed 10 
the empire, he rightly judged he ſhould find in Francis] 

an enemy that would ſpare nothing to make him feel the 
effects of his envy. For that realon he thought early ef 
means to ſcreen himſelf from his attempts, not only by 2 


juſt defence, but even by attacking him firſt. He had tuo 


plauſible reaſons ; one was, that the crown of France with. 
held from him the duchy of Burgundy, fince the death of hi 
great-grandfather Charles, the lait duke of Burgundy, Th, 


other concerned the duchy of Miland, whereot Francis ought 


to have received the inveſtiture from the emperor, fince i 
was a fief of the empire, and yet he had never vouchſateq 90 
aſk it. He believed moreover to have cauſe of complaint 
for Francis's extorting from him the treaty of Noyon, as ws 
before related. is 

In vain therefore do the hiſtorians of both fides ſtrive tg 
caſt the blame of the rupture upon one or other of the tuo 
monarchs. It is certain, both thought at the ſame time gf 
making war, and took meaſures before hand to execute theie 
deſigns, though each privatcly endeavoured to engage his 
rival in {ſomething that ſhould make him be deemed the ag. 
grelior, So, as the beginning of a rupture is not to be judg. 
ed of by the firſt act of hoſtility, but rather by the caute 
one can hardly be miftaken in ati ming Charles V. and Fran. 
cis J. to be equally authors of a war which ſet all Europe 
in a flame. Chailes was not above one and twenty years 
of age, but ofa very different character from that of his «ne. 
my. Francis was too much addicted to his pleaſures, where- 
as Charles was too intent upon his affairs, having been vſed 
to it from his youth. Francis was of a free and open tem- 
per, but Charles was much more reſerved. . He maturely 
thought of what he had to ſay or do, and readily made uſe 
of artifice and evaſion to accompliſh his ends, framing his 
conduct by that of Maximilian and Ferdinand, his g. and- 
fathers. 

Leo X. had reafon to be ſatisfied with his lot, could he 
have reſolved to live in quiet. He was abſolute maſter of 
the whole eccleſiaſtical ſtate, to which he had lately added 
all la Romagna, Modena, Reggio, and the duchy of Ur- 
bino. His own, the church's, and all Italy's grand inte- 
reſt, was therefore to endeavour by all forts of means to 
keep the balance even between the emperor and the king of 
France, and to manage ſo, that neither of theſe two mo- 
narchs ſhould become too powerful in Italy. This wa; 
very practicable, fince his dominions being fituated between 


thoſe belonging to theſe two princes in Italy, they neceſſa- 


rily wanted him, in order to invade Naples or Milan. Thus, 
by keeping a ſtrict neutrality, he would have probably freed 
Italy from a war, and preſerved the papal power in its fill 
luſtre. But he was of too active a ſpirit to remain in 
peace. As he had a great opinion of his addreſs, he yentur- 
ed to engage in all ſorts of affairs, how difficult ſoever they 
appeared, becauſe, let what would be the event, he hoped 
to get clear by ſome artifice. Beſides, he had this in com- 
mon with all the popes, his predeceſſors, that the relpet 


for his character removed his fear of being reduced to ex- 


tremities, in caſe his undertakings were not crowned wil 
ſucceſs. As to the reſt, he was entirely addicted to his plea- 
ſures, ſpending moſt of his time with muſicians and buffoons, 
and in tome {till leſs innocent diverſions. This, added to 
his liberal temper, threw him into ſuch exceſſive expences, 
that he was poor amidſt his vaſt incomes, and always col 


triving means to procure money. Hence his extraordinary 


zeal to form a league againſt the Turks, becauſe it afforded 
him a pretence to levy tenths upon the clergy, and fell his 
indulgences to the great ſcandal of all Chriftendom?. 
Had this pope being of a more narrow genius, he would 
have doubtleſs maintained the tranquillity of Italy. But as 
he found himſelf capable of forming and executing great de- 
figns, he had a mind to render his pontificate illuſtrious by 
ſome ſignal actions. Unfortunately for him and his ſuc: 
ceſlors, he reſolved to drive the French, Spaniards and Ger 


carl of Deſmond to reaſon, Hall, fol. 70. Stow, p. 508. : 

his is the pope of whom Bembo, his ſectetary, reports this ſaying: !. 
has been long and well known how beneficial this fable of Jeſus Chrilt has 
been to us and our picdecefiors, | * 
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mans out of Italy, a project which may well be deemed ex- 
vagant. To accompliſh it, he was neceflarily to make 
ibs * 2 the one to ruin the others, and by thus cauſing the 
daher to incline all to one ſide, he could not but give 
maſters to himſelf and all Italy, which he would have avoided 
by ſtanding Reuter. But what chiefly engaged him 1n this 
roject, was his deſire to ſeize the duchy of Ferrara, and re- 
cover Parma and Placentia, which he could not hope to ef- 
fect, whilſt the French were poſſeſſed of the duchy of Milan. 
Oa the other hand, he was a little uneaſy with reſpect to 
Florence. He could not help fearing that Francis would 
think of reſtoring the Florentines to their ancient liberty. 
He reſolved therefore to begin with the French, but took 
care not to diſcover his deſigns. On the contrary, he con- 


WS cnc] private negotiations with the king of France as well 


as with the emperor, and put both equally in hopes of his 
triendſhip. Mean while, as his intent was not always to 
remain in this ſituation, he ordered fix thouſand men to be 
levied in Switzerland, and ſent for them into the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſtate, having demanded a paſſage through the Mi- 
ſaneſe, under colour of providing for the defence of his 
towns. | 

Henry VIII. was then more advantageouſly ſituated than 
aur king of England had ever been before him. He was 
at peace with all Europe except Scotland, which would have 
been glad to be left in quiet. Though he had now conſumed 
all the money found in the king his father's cofters, he was 
however aſſured of being always ſupplied, fince he was 
in a good underſtanding with his parliament, and had the 
art of managing the two houſes with a very fingular addreſs. 
Thus being able to raiſe numerous forces, and at liberty to 
mrn them which way he pleaſed, it was doubtleſs in his 
,ower to render himſelf umpire of Europe. For that reaſon 
Charles and Francis with equal ardor courted his friendſhip, 
being ſenfible he could invincibly obſtruct their deſigns, 


and cauſe the balance to lean to the fide he ſhould pleaſe to 


eſnoufe. It was his intereſt to keep always in this ſituation, 
till obliged to interpole in their differences, to hinder the one 
from riling tothe prejudice of the other. And indeed this 
was his aim and intention. But unfortunately for him, his 
weaknels for his prime miniſter the cardinal was beyond all 
imagination. T his favourite had ſuch an aſcendant over 
him, that he inclined him which way he pleafed, always 
under the ſpacious colour of carrying his glory to a greater 
height, though in reality he had only his own intereſts in 
view, We have already ſeen ſenſible proofs of his great 
influence over his maſter, in what paſſed during and 
after the late war with France. He had perſuaded him to 
deliver to the emperor Maximilian, the city of Terouenne, 
which might have been of great ſervice to him, and to keep 
Tournay, which was of little or no advantage. Afterwards, 
when he was in poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of Tournay, he had 
artfully perſuaded him that the keeping of that place would 
be an everlaſting monument of his glory. But when he faw 
he was like to loſe the biſhopric, and had ample amends 
offered him, he found other reaſons to convince him that he 
ought to part with a place which was of no benefit to him. 
We ſhall ſee preſently that he led him alſo to make a very 
falſe ſtep in eſpouſing the emperor's part againſt France, 
whereas his true intereſt was to keep the ballance even be- 
tween the two potentates. All this was done for the ſake of 
cardinal Wolſey, who having the ambition to aſpire to the pope- 
dom, thought to ſucceed by the emperor's means. The pen- 
hon procured him by Charles upon the biſhopric of Placentia 
in Caitle, and the adminiſtration of the fee of Badajos, at a 
time when he had not yet received any public ſervice from 
him, are inconteſtible proofs that the cardinal had engaged 
with him, as being ſure of governing his maiter as he pleaſed, 
thele things afforded no very advaniageous idea of Henry's 
penetration. | 
duch were the characters, intereſts, and deligns of the four 
prineipal ſovereigns concerned in the new war I am going to 
ipeak of. The king of Scotland was yet too young to be 
reckoned among the directors of the affairs of Europe. The 
Venetians ſought only to live in peace, being, as I may ſay, 
exhauſted by the former war. However, they could not 
void entering into this alſo. As for the Switzers, they were 
tatisfied with their penſions from France, and generally in— 
Cined to obſerve the articles of their alliance with that crown. 
zut they were not entirely ſecured from the ſecret practices 
continued by the pope's and the emperor's agents with ſome 


0! their magiſtrates, to try to perſuade them not to take part 
With France. | | 


2 . * . * 5 * . * 
A lord named d' Aimeries, had ſeized the town of Hierge, in Ardennes, 
elonging to thoſe princes ; and d'Aimeries was ſupported by the c per- 


of Foix, elder brother of Lautrec and Leſcun. 


Francis I. having formed a deſign to make war upon the 
emperor, without incurring the blame of the rupture, re- 
ſolved to begin with what could not be imputed to him as a 
premeditated deſign to quarrel. By the treaty of Noyon, 
Charles was bound to reſign Navarre to Henry d'Albret 


within four months, in default whereof Francis was free to 


alſiſt Henry to recover his kingdom. The affairs of Spain 
being extremely imbroiled ſince the emperor quitted that 
country, Francis believed it a fair opportunity to invade Na- 
varre. He was the more inclined to this undertaking, as the 
two regents of Spain had been forced to draw troops from 
Pampelonia and other places of that kingdom, to reinforce 
the army which was to act againſt the fore- mentioned 
league. He ſent therefore into Navarre in the beginning of 
March an army under the command of Leſparre, of the houſe 
This ge— 
neral finding the Kingdom without troops and almoſt deſert- 
ed, became maſter of it in the {pace of a fortnight. Had he 
{topped there, perhaps Navarre would have been {till at this 
day annexed in deed, as it is in name only, to the crown of 
France, fince the Spaniards were unable to expel Henry 
d'Albret, from whom the kings of France of the houſe of 
Bourbon are deſcended. But the deſire of acquiring fame, 
or procuring the king's advantage, carried Leſparre to enter 
the province of Guiſpuſcoa, and beſiege Logrogno. The 
regents of Spain had no thoughts of recovering Navarre. 
But when they ſaw the French invading Spain itſelf, they 
aſſembled their forces to {top their progrets. The mal-con- 
tents themſelves lately vanquiſhed, accepting a general par- 
don, led all their troops to the regents. Leſparre ſceing an 
army much ſtronger than his coming againſt him, would 
have retired, but was ſo cloſely purſued that he was forced 
to come to a battle, wherein he was defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner. The loſs of this battle occaſioned the loſs of Na- 
varre, which the Spaniards recovered in leſs time than the 
French had conquered it. Thus the king of France had the 
mortification to Joſe his army to no purpoſe, and flagrantly 
diſcover to the emperor how he ſtood affected toward: ini. 

The fame time that he invaded Navarre, he raiſed Charles 
an enemy from another quarter, namely, Robert de la 
Mark, prince of Sedan and ſovereign of Bouillon, who be— 
leving to have cauſe to complain of the emperor, for a 
denial of juſtice to the young princes of Chimay*, whoſe 
guardian he was, implored the king of France's protection. 
Very probably, Francis had offered it before it was deſired, 
However, Robert de la Mark, ſeeing himſelf ſupported by 
the king, was fo bold as to ſend a defiance to the emperor, 
who was then at the diet of Worms. Shortly after, the 
carl of Fleuranges, eldeſt lon of la Mark, put himtelf at the 
head of four or five thouſand men“ levied in France, and 
beſieged Vireton, a place in Luxenburg belonging to the 
emperor... 

Then it was that Charles, who had with reluctance agreed 
to the league of London, thought proper however to make 


uſe of it in ſummoning the king of England to aſſiſt him, as 


obliged by the treaty, fince it was evident, the king of 
France had raiſed him this enemy. Henry, prepoſſeſſed by 
the cardinal, was glad of a pretence to caſt the blame of the 
rupture upon the French king. Mean while, to proceed 
according to the articles of the league, he ſent an embaſſa- 


dor to require him to forbear all hoſtilities againſt the empe- 


ror, not only in Luxenburg, but alſo in Navarre. Francis 
replied, he was not author of the war between Robert de la 
Mark and the emperor, and all he could do was to forbid his 
ſubjects to ſerve or aſſiſt la Mark. As to Navarre, it would 
have been neœedleſs to anſwer, ſince it was now out of his 
power to re-enter it. He performed his promiſe with re- 
gard to the war of Luxenburg, and Fluranges diſbanded his 
army. Francis took care not openly to ſupport the duke of 
Bouillon, tor fear of affording Henry, who had offered his 
mediation, a pretence to declare for the emperor. I ſhall 


purſue this aſtar, when I have ſpoken of thoſe of Italy, 


which are of no leſs importance. 

In the beginning of this, or perhaps before the end of the 
laſt year, Leo X. concluded with the French embaſſador re- 
ſiding at Rome, a treaty, whereby he joined in a league with 
Francis for the conquelt of Naples. The treaty ran, that all 
that part of the kingdom ot Naples lying between the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate and Garighan ſhould remain to the pope: and 
the reſt ſhould be for Henry, the king's ſecond fon; but du- 
ring his minority, the kingdom ſhould be governed by the 
pope's legate, who ſhould reſide at the city of Naples. 
Whatever the pope's intention was in making this treaty, it 


P. Daniel, tom. vii. Pe 437 
a Three thouſand foot and four hundred horſe. Ibid. 
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may be almoſt affirmed, he acted with inſincerity, becauſe it 
ſt have been very diſadvantageous to him for the ſame 
prince to hold Milan and Naples. W hat may moſt proba- 
bly be conjectured is, that his intention was to deal by 
Francis I. as Ferdinand, king of Arragon had done by Lewis 
XII. when he made much the ſame partition with that 
prince. At leaſt Francis, who had often experienced what 
the pope was capable of, could never believe he really in- 
tended to aſſiſt him in that conqueſt, Wherefore he delay- 
ed the ratification of the treaty, to gain time to conſider ſeri- 
ouſly of the affair. OY | 
Leo X. finding the time for ratifying the treaty was ex- 
pired, ſuſpected the king of projecting with the emperor ſome 


agreement prejudicial to the holy fee. They who act not - 


ſincerely, are ready to think others like themſelves. How- 
ever, the kingof France's affected delays afforded the pope a 
motive or pretence to conclude another treaty with the em- 
peror, to drive the French out of the Milaneſe, and reſtore 
the Sforzas. As he continued at once ſecret negotiations 
with the emperor and the king of France, it would be very 
difficult to know his real intent, if there was not a notable 


difference between the two treaties juſt mentioned. That 


with the French embaſſador concerned a chimerical project, 
the execution whereof was almoſt impracticable in the pre- 
ſent juncture of affairs, and beſides, really contrary to his 
true intereſt, whereas the other was to his advantage, and 
agreeable to the projects he had formed. So, probably the 
firſt was made only to procure better terms from the empe- 
ror. Beſides, he had been ever wont to have, as they fay, 
two ſtrings to his bow, which he conſidered as the grand 
myſter* of politics. His treaty with the emperor was no 


leſs advantageous, than that he would have made with the 


king of France. The chief articles were theſe : 


That the pope and emperor ſhould join their forces to ex- 
pel the French out of the Milaneſe, and reſtore Franceſco 
Sforza. That prince was then at Trent, having retired thi- 
ther a little before his brother Maximilian, was diſpoſſeſſed 
of his dominions. 76 | 

That Parma and Placentia ſhould be reſtored. to the 
church. Eo | 

That the inhabitants of the Milaneſe ſhould provide them- 
ſelves with ſalt only at Cervia, a town in the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtare. | 

That the emperor ſhould aid the pope to conquer Fer- 
rara. | | | 

That the ſum the emperor gave the pope for the kingdom 
of Naples ſhould be augmented. 

That the emperor ſhould protect the family of Me- 
dici. | 
That he ſhould grant to the cardinal de Medici a pen- 


ſion of ten thouſand ducats, upon the archbiſhopric of. 


Toledo. 

That Alexander de Medici, natural ſon to Lorenzo, late 
duke of Urbino, ſhould have in the kingdom of Naples, 
lands to the value of ten thouſand ducats a year. 


The treaty was kept fo private that it came not to France's 
knowledge, till the two allies were going to invade the Mi- 
laneſe. Mean while they concerted proper meaſures to ac- 
compliſh their defigns. The pope who had already fix 
thouſand Lwitzers in his ſervice, . took care to augment his 
forces on divers pretences. The emperor ordered the vice- 
roy of Naples to keep the troops of that kingdom ready to 
march upon the firit notice, and at the fame time cauſed le- 
vies to be made in Germany to reinforce his army in Italy. 
Proſper Colonna was declared general of the league. 

Whilſt Francis continued in a fatal ſecurity, and left the 
Milaneſe deſtitute of troops, never unagining he ſhould be 
attacked in Italy, becauſe he thought himlelf ture of the 

Pope, the two allies were contriving to ſeize at once, Milan, 
Genoa, and Como, before they proclaimed war againſt him. 
For the firſt of theſe projects they employed Hieronimo Mo- 
rone ſenator of Milan, who being ſuſpected by the French, 
was baniſhed the city. Morone having aſſembled a great 
number of exilesb in the neighbourhood of Milan, Leſcun, 
who commanded in the abſence of his brother Lautrec, the 

overnor, fallied out of Milan with ſome troops, and pur- 
Red the exiles of Keggio, where they had retired, and even 
demandedof the governor to deliver them into his hands. 
The governor refuling, Leſcun withdrew, and poſted him- 


» Theſe were ſome of the emperor's adherents that had been baniſhed by 
the Frech. Cuiccard, | 
Gyvicciardi ſays it was ſecretly whiſpered, but upon con jectures only, 
that the French king had him poiſoned by mcans of one Bal nabo Malat- 


{elf about ten miles from Reggio, within the pope's territo. 
ries, and lay encamped ten or twelve days. Then the pope 
who only wanted a pretence to declare againſt France, calleg 
a conſiſtory, greatly aggravated Leſcun's affront, and declar. 
ed that in revenge he was reſolved to join with the emperor. 
But he had already done fo, and the affair of Reggio was 3 
mere pretence to delude the cardinals. 

Whilſt Leſcun was at Reggio, Adorno banjſhed from 
Genoa attempted to ſurpriſe that city with ſome gallies ſup. 
plied by the pope and the viceroy of Naples, but could not 
ſucceed. A few days after, Leſcun diſcovered a plot to ſur. 
priſe Como, and was fully informed that the pope and the 
emperor were the authors, Ir 1s therefore evident, that in 
caſe they had ſucceeded in their deſigns, they would have 
made no ſcruple to appear the aggretlors. 

Leſcun no longer doubting that there was a deſign to in. 
vade the Milaneſe, acquainted the king, and withal ſent for 
the four thouſand Switzers, intended for Milan, who were 
ready to march. Francis ſurpriſed at the danger the Mila. 
neſe was in, ſpeedily ordered a levy of twenty thouſand 
Switzers, and fent Lautrec to Milan, promifing he ſhould 
want for nothing. But this promiſe was but very ill per. 
formed. | 

Mean while, Proſper Colonna having aſſembled at Reg. 
£10, the army of the allies beſieged Parma, where Leſcun had 
now thrown in ſome troops. But before he could take the 
place, Lautrec having received the ſupplies he expected from 
Switzerland, forced him to raiſe the fiege, and perſued him 
even beyond the borders of the Milaneſe. As he imagined 
Parma to be out of danger, he had drawn out Leſcun with 
the garriſon to ſtrengthen his army. But no ſooner was Lei. 
cun out of the city, than the inhabitants declared for the pope, 
and erected the church's colours on the walls. 

But this was not the only misfortune Lautrec was to he 
expoſed to during the campaign. Preſently after, he was de. 
ſerted by the twenty thouſand Switzers he had la ely receir. 
ed, and conſtrained to retire to Milan, where Proſper Co- 
lonna purſued him in his turn with all poſſible diligence, 
Whereupon Lautrec deſpairing of defending Milan, quuited 
the town, after ſupplying the caſtle with ammunition, and 
withdrew to Como, where the four thouſand Switzers he (till 
had forſook him and returned home, becauſe he had ng 
money to pay them. So Colonna, taking poſſeſſion of Mi- 
lan, went from thence to make other conquelts which Lau- 
trec could not oppoſe. In a word, Francis loſt the whole 
duchy of Milan except a few places. 

Probably, Lautrec would not have been able to ſupport 
himſelf long in Italy, had not the pope's death on the firſt 
of December afforded him ſome reſpite. Leo X. is ſaid to die 
with joy at the news of the good ſucceſs of the legate. Some 
however, affirm his death was haſtened by poiſon e. How. 
ever this be, the news of the pope's death was no ſooner 
ſpread, but the troops he maintained diſbanded themſelves. 
Of the twelve thouſand Switzers he had in the army of the 
allies, but fifteen hundred remained, and the Florentines re- 
tired to their own country. Thus Proſper Colonna found 
himſelf in a few days in as ill a fituation as Lautrec. Taz 
college of cardinals not knowing what courſe to take, gare 
no orders, but deferred every thing till the election of a new 
pope. Mean while, the duke of Ferrara recovered ſome of 
his towns in la Romagna, and Franceſco Maria della Royeie 
took poſſeſſion again of the duchy of Urbino. If Lauttec 
had then been ſupplied with the men and money he was pro- 
miſed, he would have doubtleſs expelled the imperial $ out 
of Milan. But Francis I. entirely neglecting the affairs f 
Italy, thought only of defending himſelf in Flanders and hi. 
cardy, where he was vigorouſly attacked. He ſtill held how- 
ever in Italy, Genoa, Cremona, the caſtles of Milan and No— 
yarra, with ſome ſmall places on the lake Gorda. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Italy, the war at length was 
begun in the Low Countries in a manner very difad van'a- 
geous to France. The troops raiſed by Robert de la NIA 
to beſiege Vireton being diſbanded, Francis thought he ! 41 
ſatisfied the emperor and the king of England, It was m 
deed ſufficient to take from Henry all pretence of dec!u1l3 
againſt him, ſince by the treaty of league, in caſe one of the 
allies was invaded, the reſt were not to declare again!t the 
aggiefior, till being ſummoned to deſiſt from the war, be 
ſhould have refuſed, Francis was fummoned and had de- 
ſiſted, conſequently Henry had no cauſe to complain. But 
it was otherwiſe with the emperor, who was not contents 


piana, his chaplin, who was impriſaned on ſuſpicion; but the profecuti 


was dropped and he was diſcharged, by the cardinal de Medici, out of reipect 


for the kingout France, l. 14. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


with ſo ſlight a ſatisfaction. He forbore however to complain 
_ he king of France, but was reſolved to be revenged of 
1 de ge la Mark, who had dared to ſend him a defence. 
Rakes: he conſidered, if France undertook to defend that 
cince, as it was very likely, he would incur the blame of 
the rupture, and this was what the emperor and cardinal 
Wolſey chiefly defired, in order to uſe that inducement to 
erſuade Henry to declare againſt France. So, Charles hav- 
ing prepared an army, gave the command to Henry, count of 
Naſſau, who entering the territories of Robert de la Mark, 
took and razed ſeveral places. Francis was patient, chooſing 
rather to forſake his ally, than give the king of England a 
retence to arm againſt him. Then Robert ſeeing himſelf 
without refuge, made his ſubmiſſion to the emperor, who 
oranted him a truce for fix weeks. Mean while, though 
the emperor had to deal only with a petty prince, unable to 
refiſt him, and of whom he had been ſufficiently revenged, 
he continued to re-enforce his army. Francis ſeeing ſo many 
troops in the neighbourhood of Champagne, eaſily perceived, 
they were not ſolely deſigned againſt Robert de la Mark, and 
that he might be taken unprovided, unleſs he prepared for 
his defence. Mean while, he repreſented to the king of 
England, that he could not avoid taking up arms, in order 
to reſiſt the emperor, who was preparing, to attack him. 
Henry anſwered, he would fide with neither, but as a com- 
mon friend, offered to be their umpire. Adding, if they 
would both ſend their plenipotentiaries to Calais the begin- 
ning of Auguſt, cardinal Wolſey thould be there to act in 
his name as mediator. Charles readily accepted ſo advan- 


tageous a propoſal, ſince he and the cardinal underſtood one 


another. As for Francis, he durſt not reject it, though he 
had no reaſon to be pleaſed with the king of England. But 
he did not yet know that Wolſey was wholly devoted to the 
emperor. It was therefore agreed, that the plenipotentiaries 
of the two monarchs, the pope's nuncio, and the cardinat 
mediator, ſhould meet at Calais the 4th of Auguſt, 

Mean while, the lord of Liques having levied an army 
at his own charge, as he affirmed, ſurpriſed Mortagne, and 
St. Amand, in the Tournaiſis, on pretence of ſome claim of 
his houſe. The emperor affected to conſider this as a bri- 
vate quarrel, in which he had no concern, though Liques's 


cuſe him of being the aggreiior. Herein he only imitated 
that prince who had attacked him under the name of Robert 
de la Mark. But ſome time after, the governor of Flanders 
befieging Tournay in form, it was not poſſible to put fo fa- 


paſſed then in Italy left the emperor no room to diſſemble 
any longer. It is certain, Francis had been ſurpriſed as well 


no doubt to attack the emperor, but did not expect to be 
invaded firſt. For that reafon he wanted time to prepare his 
army. Mean while, the imperialiſts took and razed the 
town of Ardres. 

The time appointed for the congreſs of Calais“ being 
come, cardinal Wolſcy repaired thither with a numerous re- 
unue?, and carried the great ſeal with him. It appears 
in the Collection of the Public Acts, that he was furniſhed 
with ſeveral of the king's commiſſions, to be uſed as he 
ſhould think proper. By the firſt, he was conſtituted the 
king's lieutenant- general to adjuſt, as mediator, the differ- 
ences between the emperor and the king of France. By a 
ſecond, he was impowered to treat and conclude with Fran- 
cis I. a renewal of the alliance. But probably this was only 
tothew the French embaſſadors Henry's impartiality, and 
pretended deſign to join with that prince, who ſhould be found 
to be unjuſtly attacked. By a third, he had power to con- 
clude a league between England and the emperor, the pope, 
the king of France, or any other potentate whatever. Thus 
Henry, without having yet examined on which ſide the 
blame lay, left it to his lieutenant to engage him in which 
party he pleaſed. But very probably, his reſolution was taken 
already, and the congreſs of Calais intended only to ſhe he 
was pot reſolved, till after a ſtrict information, and to cauſe 
the blame of the rupture to be thrown on the king of France. 
All the proceedings of the cardinal mediator, diſcovered, 
that he meant not to procure a peace between the two mo- 
narchs, but only to find the king, his maſter, a pretence to 
declare for the emperor. | 


Lord of Hainault. 


* Which was July 2c. In the mean time a fix weeks irnce was appointed 
tween the emperor and king of France. Rymer, tom. XIII. p. 748. 

' He was attended by Charles Somerſet, earl of Worceſter, the lords St⸗ 
John, Ferrers, and Herbert, the biſhops of Durham and Ely, the primate of 
Armagh, ſir Thomas Boleyn, fir John Peche, fir John Huſfey, fir Henry 


army was compoled of his ſubjects. His aim was to oblige 
Z Francis to take ſome ſtep which might give occaſion to ac- 


vourable a conſtruction upon that fiege, eſpecially as what 


in Italy as in Champagne and Flanders. He had intended 
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Whilſt theſe affairs were negotiating at Calais, the impe— 
rialiſts beſieged and took Mouzon, in Champagne. Then 
they ravaged the country, and plundered the little town of 
Aubanton, where the count of Naffau ſuffered his ſoldiers to 
commit grievous outrages; after which he laid fiege to Me- 
zieres. Francis wanting time to aſſemble his army, could 
not be ready till the end of September: which however was 
foon enough to throw ſuccours into Mezieres, and thereby 
force the count of Naſſau to raiſe the ſiege. The ear] of Sr. 
Pol recovered Mouzon ſhortly after, and the count of Naſſau 
retired into the earidom of Namur. Campagne being thus 
treed, Francis ordered his army to march into Flanders, 
where the imperialiſts {till continued the ſiege of Tournay. 
When his troops were drawn together, he aſſaulted Rapaume, 
Landrecy, Bouchin, and carried them. Afterwards hear- 
ing, the emperor, who had headed his army, was retiring 
towards Valenciennes, he reſolved to go and attack him, but: 
loſt the opportunity by his own fault. It is ſaid, if he had 
been as ſpeedy as he might, and ought to have been, he 
would have infallibly defeated the emperor, who giving all 
over for loſt, was retired with a hundred horſe only, quit- 
ting his army, not to be a witneſs to their deſtruction. Upon 
this occaſion, Francis I. gave the duke of Bourbon, conſtable 
of France, great cauſe of diſguſt, by ſetting the duke of 
Alencon at the head of the vanguard, though that poſt pro- 
perly belonged to the conſtable, when the king was in the 
army. It is ſaid, the king gave the conſtable that mortifica- 
tion, to oblige his mother the ducheſs of Angouleme, who 
hated him. But he had too much reaſon afterwards to re- 
pent his complaitance to his mother. 

At the very time Francis I. was attacked in Campagne, 
he ſent an amy into Navarre, under the command of admi- 
ral Bonnivet, who arrived about the end of September, at 
St. John de Luz. At firſt, he pretended to march towards 
Pampelona, Then after {ſeveral marches and counter- 
marches, he ſuddenly approached, and beſieged Fan arabia. 
When the breach was made, he ordered the town to be furt- 
ouſly ſtormed, but however was bravely repulſed, But the 
garriſon, being little able to ſtand a ſecond ailault, ſurren- 
dered by capitulation. This conqueſt was of very great im- 
portance, Fontarabia being one of the keys of Spain. 

Whilſt the war was vigorouſly continued in Italy, Cham— 
pagne, Flanders, Picardy, Navarre, cardinal Wolſey was 
buly at Calais in treating with the plenipotentiaries of the 
emperor and the king of France. The congreſs laſted ten 
weeks, and the parties could not be brought to agree. In 
all appearance, the mediator initead of cloſing, helped ra- 
ther to widen the breach. It was long debated to know 
which had begun the war. This was the chief point with re- 
ſpect to Wolſey, who intended to throw the blame on the 
king of France. Afterwards, when the differences them- 
ſelves came to be conſidered, the propoſal of the emperor's 
plenipotentiaries ſhewed a peace was ſtill very remote. They 
demanded reſtitution of the duchy of Burgundy, and aboli- 
tion of the homage due to the crown of France, for Flanders 
and Artois. The only reaſon they alledged to ſupport their 
laſt pretenſion was, that it was unbecoming for an emperor 
to do homage to a king. Theſe two propoſitions were of 
luch a nature, that Francis would hardly have accepted 
them, even after the loſs of many battles. On the other 
hand, the French embaſladors having notice of what paſſed 
in Italy, earneſtly demanded reſtitution of Milan, and that 
the emperor ſhould withdraw his troops from before Tournay. 
They inſiſted moreover upon the reſtitution of Navarre, to 
which the emperor was bound by the treaty of Noyon. If 
the emperor had been afraid of Henry's joining with the king 
of France, he might have granted part of theſe demands 
wichout being forced to diſmember his dominions. But 
Francis could not reſign Burgundy, without letting the ene- 
my into. the heart of his kingdom, nor the homage of Flan- 
ders and Artois, without diſhonour. But as the emperor was 
ſecure of the king of England, he perſiſted in his demands, 
without any abatements. | 

After the mediator had long feigned to endeavour onlv to 
procure a peace, he declared he ſaw no way to ſucceed. 
Then he preſented to the plenipotentiaries a treaty to ſign, 
containing articles of little importance, namely, that the 
French and Flemings ſhould have liberty to fiſh for herrings 
till the end of January: that the two contending monarchs 
ſhould enjoin their ſubjects to purſue no veſſel into the ports 


Guildford, and many others, He came to Dover the 8th of July and ſailed 
to Calais the 10th. Hall. fol, 86. | 

For which reaſon many Engliſh were forced to go to him to receive theic 
diſpatches, and at home the couſtitution of ſheriffs was ſuſpended, &c, which 


things were urged againſt him afterwards in his trial. Herbert, p. 44. Hall, 
fol. 88. 
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or harbours belonging to the king of England, and commit 
no hoſtilities within the territories of the ſaid king during the 
war: that the pope's nuncio, and the plenipotentiaries at 
Calais, might freely retire with all their train, without re- 
ceiving any injury from the troops of the two monarchs : that 
the king of England and the cardinal legate his lieutenant, 
ſhould be the conſervaters of theſe articles, to be ratified 
within ten days. We have here a very ſenſible proof of the 
cardinal's inſolence, who, in a treaty drawn by himſelf, pre- 
ſumed thus to ſet himſelf upon a level with his maſter, by 
being declared conſervator with the king. Thele conven- 
tions were ratified by the two monarchs the 2d and 11th of 
October, and there appears not in the Collection of the Pub- 
lic Acts, the leaſt trace of any other treaty made at Calais 
at that time. | 

Du Bellai Þ, however, ſays in his memoirs, that the king 
of England having ſent embaſſadors to Francis I. during the 
congrels at Calais, they laboured fo effectually, that at lengtlr 
it was agreed, the emperor ſhould raiſe the ſiege of Tournay, 
and withdraw his troops out of the Milaneſe; that Francis 
ſhould retire into France with his army, and their differences 

be referred to the arbitration of the king of England. He 
adds, after theſe conventions, each thought the peace con- 
cluded, but that upon the emperor's receiving news of the 
taking of Fontarabia, he demanded before the treaty was 
ratified, the reſtitution of that place, and upon Francis's re- 
fuſal, the treaty remained unexecuted. | But very probably, 
this illuſtrious author, who was better acquainted with the 
particulars of the war, than of the negotiations, was miſin— 
formed. Firſt, becauſe the Collection of the Public Acts, 
mentions not this pretended treaty, though we ſee there ano- 
ther of much leſs conſequence, concluded at the ſame time. 
Secondly, we do not find in the Collection, any embaſly from 
the king of England, either to the French king or the em- 
peror, in the time which muſt have preceded this treaty. 
Thirdly, there is no likelihood that the emperor would have 
withdrawn his troops out of the Milaneſe, that is, would 
bave reſtored Milan to France, and loſt the hopes of acquir- 
ins Tornay, which was now reduced to extremities, for 
the bare advantage of ſeeing Francis retire into his own king- 
dom. In ſhort, it may have been eaſily perceived, Henry 
was very far from the thoughts of forcing the emperor to 
yield to theſe terms, and it will {till be more plainly perceived 
by what follows. Add to all theſe conſiderations, that ſee— 
ing the regard the emperor and the king of France had for 
cardinal Wolſey, it is not likely they ſhould conclude a treaty 
without his knowledge, and by the miniſtry of other embaſ- 
ſadors, whilſt he was at Calais to do the office of a mediator. 
It may be, theſe propoſals were made to Francis, and he was 
ſo blind as to imagine they would take place, becauſe he was 
yet ignorant of the ſecret engagements of the king of England 
and his miniſter, with the emperor, and becauſe ſuch a report 
was ſpread in the court of France. Be this as it will, after 
the taking of Fontarabia, the war continued without inter- 
miſſion, and with great animoſity. Francis I. became maſter 
of Heſdin about the beginning of November, and Tournay 
ſurrendered to the emperor by capitulation. 

Mean while cardinal Wolſey till remained at Calais, un- 
der colour of ſearching for ſome farther expedient to procure 
a peace between the two monarchs. He frequently {ent ex- 
preſſes to both, with propoſals wbich he knew they would 
not accept. At laſt, feigning a deſire to gain time, he went 
himſelf to the emperor at Bruges', where he was reccived 
with as much reſpect as if he had been king of England k. 
Here he concluded with the pope and the emperor a league 
againſt France, by virtue af the powers he had brought with 
him. By the treaty the pope engaged to thunder the 
church's cenfures againſt the king of France. Henry was 

to invade him with an army of forty thouſand men. The 
emperor and Henry obliged themſelves to break all their en- 
gagements with him. Moreover, Henry promiſed to give in 
marriage to the emperor the princeſs Mary, affianced to the 
dauphin. Theſe were the chief articles agreed upon by the 


n Martin du Bellai, brother to cardinal John Bellai, was much eſteemed 
by Francis I. and employed by him in his wars, and in important embaſſies, 
He writ memoirs, containing the moſt memorable tranſactions under the reign 
of Francis I. to the reign of Henry II. 

On Auguſt 12, being attended by four hundred and ſixty horſe. Hall, 
fol. 87. Stow, p. 514. | 
Ihe emperor met him a mile out of town. Hall, fol. 87. Herbert, 


— 


1 | 
' Wolfey ſtaid thirteen days at Bruges. He returned to England, and 
landed at Dover, November 27. Hall, fol. 88. | 
„An inferior church ſervant in popiſh countries, who, under the ſubdea- 
con, waits on the prieſts and deacons, lights the candles, carries the bread 
and wine, and pays other ſervile attendants. 
" Charles Knevet, his ſteward, who was turned out of his place by the 


emperor and the cardinal the 24th of November, 1521, which 
were to be ratified within three months. But they engaged 
to be ſecret till the time of performance. Thus was Henry 
perſuaded by his miniſter to oppreſs his ally the King cr 
France, who had done him no injury. The only thing he 
could complain of, was, that Francis had lately permitted the 
duke of Albany to return into Scotland, doubtleſs becauſe he 
perceived the cardinal was meditating ſomething aging 
him. It is vain to enquire what intereſt Henry had to de. 
clare againit France, and cauſe the ballance to incline to the 
emperor's fide: no other can be found but the cardina]' 
who wanted to be pope at Francis's coſt, The death of 
Leo X. haſtened by poiſon, as ſeveral affirm, and happenins 
during theſe tranſactions, has made ſome ſuſpect that Wolſer 
was concerned in it, and the more, becauſe ke aſpired tobe 
ſucceſſor to a pope much younger than himfelf ; but ng 


proof was ever produced. Certainly Henry would have ac 


quired more glory in continuing umpire of the peace be- 
tween the two contending monarchs, and in procuring tran. 
quillity to all Europe, than by ail the conqueſts his miniſter 
flattered him with”. 
Hitherto cardinal Wolſey had puſhed. his fortune to ſol 
. * ; | » . . Cit 
a height, that it ſeemed dithcult to make any addition to jr 
C , . 1 . . . e 
And yet all this was not capable to ſatisfy him. His leoate. 
ſhip had been prolonged tor two years, the beginning of this 
year. But he thought himielt to be too much above all other 
legates, not to have a different commiſſion from theirs, In 


April he procured from Leo X. a bull, impowering him to 


make fifty knights, fifty count palatines, as many acolyths 
and chaplains, forty notaries apoſtolic, who ſhould have the 
lame privileges as thoſe made by the pope; to legitimate 
baſtards, to give degrees in arts, law, phyſic, and divinity, 
and grant all ſorts of diſpenſations. In a word not content 
with all the riches he poſſeſſed, or with the means he had to 
increaſe them inceſſantly, he cauſed alſo the rich abbey cf 
St. Albans to be given him this year in commendam. 

It is no wonder, if, being arrived to ſo high a degree of 
grandeur and riches, his pride increaſed in proportion. 
Though the king's blindneſs for him was inconceivable, 
it was not ſo with the courtiers, who ſa but too plainly 
how groſly he miſled his maſter, who placed ſo great a con- 


ſidence in him. But none dared to take notice of it, ſuch 


was the dread of his haughty and revengeful temper. The 
duke of Buckingham, ſon of the duke of the ſame name, 
who in the reign of Richard III. loſt his head on the ſcaf- 
fold, for endeavouring to procure the crown for Heary VII. 
ſadly experienced how dangerous it was to diſcover what was 
thought of that proud prelate. He happened one day to far, 
in the hearing of one who betrayed him®, that in cate the 
king died without iſſue, he thought he had a right to the 
crown, and if ever he aſcended the throne, his firſt care 
ſhould be to puniſh the cardinal according to his deſerts, 
The duke's title was not altogether groundleſs, ſince he was 
deſcended from Anne of Gloceſter, grandaughter to Edward 
III. Doctor Morton, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
preſſed the duke his father to endeavour to ſeize the crown; 
but the duke choſe rather to act for the earl of Richmond, 


than for himſelf, as was ſhewn in the reign of Richard III. 


What the fon had ſaid concerning his title, was therefore ra- 
ther imprudent that criminal, fince he pretended not to the 
crown unleſs the king died without heirs. Indecd, his title 
might be ill grounded; but he had done nothing to ſupport 
it. His crime then conſiſted only in what he had ſaid againſt 
the cardinal, who, for that reaſon, refolved to diſpatch him. 
For that purpoſe, he gained ſome of his domeſtics, and 
learnt by their means that he conſulted a certain monk“ 
who pretended to foretell things to come, and had conferred 
with him feveral times ſince April 1521. Probably, the 
duke, fond of his title, had enquired of the monk whether the 
king would die without children. And that was ſufficient to 
g1ve the cardinal occaſion to miſconſtrue all his proceedings. 
VWhenhe believed he had ſufficient evidence againſt him, he 


began with depriving him of his two principal ſupports; - 


duke, upon the complaints of his tenants, was the perſon that informed against 
the duke, and told the cardinal all the particulars which were alledged againſt 
him, The firſt thing that incenſed the cardinal, was his ſpeaking againſt the 
interview of the two kings as an idle expeuce, though no man made a greatet 
ſigure there than himſelf, Herb. p. 41. The reſt of the witneſſes again 
the duke were, Gilbert Perke, his chancellor, and John Delacourt, his con- 
feſſor. Hall, fol. 86. The words above mentioned were ſpoken by the 
duke to George Nevil, lord Abergavenny, who, for concealment, was com- 
mitted to the Tower, as was alſo Hemy Pole, lord Montague; and fr Ed- 
ward Nevil, the aforeſaid lord's brother, was forbid the king's p1cicnce. 
Hollingſhead, p. 863. 


One Nicholas Hopkins, prior of the Carthuſian monaſtery of Hinton, 
near Briſtol. Hall, fol. 85, 80. | 
| or 
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Hinton, 


For 


namely, Henry Piercy, earl of Nothumberland, his 1 
in-law, whom he ſent to the Tower on ſome prerence”, anc 
= Thomas Howard earl of Surrey a, his fon in-law, on . hom 
pe conferred the government of Ireland, to remove him from 


- London. Preſently after, the duke was apprehended *, and. 


accuſed of high treaſon. The ſubſtance of his impeachment 
was, that he had ſeveral times conſulted the monk concern- 
ing the ſucceſſion to the crown, and affected to male himſelf 
popular. The duke confeſſed he had talked ſometimes with 
the monk; but denied it to be with the intent he was charged 
with. However, he was condemned to die as 2 traitor, 
= which he could not bear to hear when the ſentence was pro- 
= ,ounced*. My lord of Norfolk, cried he, you have {aid as 
|. traitor ſhould be ſaid unto, but I was never one. My lords, 
continued he, addrefling himſelf to the peers, his judges, 
WW 7 nothing maligne ior what you have done to me, but 
the eternal God forgive you my death, and I do. I ſhall ne- 
ver ſue to the king for life, howbeit he 1s a gracious prince, 
and more grace may come from him than I deſire. My lords 
and all my fellows, I defire you to pray for me. When he 
= 41d he would not ſue to the king for lite, his meaning Was, 
be thought it would be fruitleſs, knowing he was the cardi- 
nal's victim, who had an abſolute {way over the King. In- 
deed, the miniſter had o ordered it, that though all the peers 
| of the realm had a right to affiſt at the trial, there were pre- 
ſent only one duke, one marquis, ſeven earls, and twelve ba- 
W rons*; and probably he had ſecured the majority. All the 
W {your the duke received was to be beheaded, inllead of dying 
2 the deaih of a traitor u. This execution was attended with 
loud murmurs among the people, and ſatyrical libels againſt 
the cardinal, wherein was faid, among other things, that it was 
not ſtrange the fon of a butcher ſhould delight in ſhedding 
blood. But this was all the revenge that was taken for this 
injuſtice. He was too deeply rooted 1n the king's mind, to 
fear theſe murmurs, which beſides never reached the King's 
ears, all about him being either {pies or creatures of the 
cardinal, 

The king was then wholly intent upon one affair, namely, 
the war he had reſolved to make upon France, as if his glory 
and grandeur had depended upon the ruin of that kingdom, 
whereas his true intereſt was to ſupport France againſt the 
emperor, who was now grown too powerful, He was al- 
| ready formidable to all Europe, even without the aſſiſtance 
of England, how much more by his union with that king— 


counſels to his maſter were always ſelf-intereſted. Probably, 
France was going to be reduced to a very fad condition, it 
being hardly poſſible for her to reſiſt ſo potent enemies, who 
were to invade her from ſeveral quarters. Francis I. ima- 
gined, however, he had ill one refuge by means of the Scots, 
wio would make a conſiderable diverſion in England. The 
congreſs of Calais having plainly diſcovered Henry's partia- 
ly to the emperor, he made no doubt of its being an intro- 
duction to a rupture. In this belief, though he had engaged 
to detain the duke of Albany in France, he thought proper to 
| Ep him no longer, not thinking himſelf bound to perform 
nu promiſe, the motive whereof is now no more, namely, 
WB ttc mutual friendſhip between him and Henry. He permit- 
ted therefore the duke of Albany to return into Scotland, or 
richer tent him back, in hopes he would employ part of the 
Enzliſh forces on the borders of the two kingdoms. He 
very juſtly expected this ſervice from a prince who was de- 
ned to him, and looked upon his ſettlement in France as 
auch more ſolid than that in Scotland, where his regency 
as to laſt but a few years. The duke therefore departed for 
Heotland, and arriving the goth of October, 1521, after a 


bert, p. 40. 

1 The cardinal bore the earl of Surrey a grudge, for having drawn his 
dagger at him on ſome occaſions. Holhngibead, p. 855. | 

By ſir Henry Marney, captain of the king's guard; and brought to the 
Tower, April 16. Hall, fol. 8 5. 

By the duke of Norfolk, who was for the time conſtituted high ſteward, 
Le vas brought to his trial May 13. Fall. | | 

' Namely, the duke of Suffold, the marquis of Dorſet, tie earls of Wor— 
ceiter, Devonſhire, Eſſex, Shrewſbury, Kent, Oxferd, and Derby; the lords 
8. John, Delaware, Fitzwarren, Willoughby, Broke, Cobham, Herbert, and 
Manley. Hall. | , 

He was executed on Tower-Hill May 17, 1521, and was buried in the 
church of the Auguſtines, in Broad-ftreet, London, Edward Stafford, de- 
Icended of Edmund, earl of Stafford, who married Anne, daughter of Tho— 
mas O Woodſtock, ſon of Edward III. left (by Alianor his wife, one of the 
Gughiers of Flenry Percy earl of Northumberland) one fon, Henry, and 
taree daughters ; Elizabeth married to Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk; 
Cath rine, to Ralph Nevil, carl of Weſtmorland; and Mary to George 

evil, lord Abergavenny, With this duke of Buckingham, ceaſed that 
ON Pikes of high conſtable of England, hereditary in his family. Dugdale's 

"VN, YOU i. . 471. 

" Wolley alſo much read Thomas Aquinas, and was therefore called 

homiſticus. Pol, Verg, 


dom? This was owing to cardinal Wolſey's ambition, whole 


> For claiming certain wards, which he was forced to relinquiſh, Her— 
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four year's abſence, reſumed the regency. As he intended to 
ſerve France to the utmoſt of his power, his firſt care was to 
oblige the earl of Angus, the queen's ſpouſe, to quit the king- 
dom, decminghim one of the king of England's Principal ad- 
herents, and yet che carl took retuge in France. 

Whilſtthe chriſtian princes were all employed in their tem- 
poral concerns, the reformation made great progreſs in Ger- 
many, by means of Luther's writings, which were read with 
great cagernels. Luther was ſatisfied/at firſt with attacking 
the {alc of indulgences, than the indulgences themſelves, and 
the pope's power to grant them. This naturally led him to 
examine the grounds of the papal authoriy; and being per- 
ſuaded there was nothing to ſupport it in ſcripture, he writ 
upon that ſubject without any regard to the Roman pontiff. 
He attacked likewiſe in his writings the celibacy of prieſts, 
monaitic vows, and private males. Though at the time I 
am now ſpeaking of, namely, the beginning of the year 1521, 
he had preached and wrote againſt the pope but three years, 
he bad gained many followers, and full more enemies, not 
only by his novel opinions, but alſo. by his ſharp and fatyri- 
cal ſtile, wherein he threw off all ceremony with reſpect to 
the church of Rome. The book that made moſt noiſe was 
entitled, Concerning the Babyloniſh Captivity. In this book 
the popes were not ſpared. | 

In the ſcveral anſwers which appeared, as well againſt 
this as the other books of Luther, the decreta!s of the popcs, 
and the works oi Thomas Aquinas, were urged in favour of 
the papal authority. This gave him occaſicn, in his replies, 
to ridicule thoſe, who, in defence of the papal power, al- 
iedged the deciſions of the popes themſelves, and the eſti— 
mony of Thomas Aquinas, who was canonized for carrying 
the pope's authority as high as poſſible. Beſides, he did 
not ſhew much regard for that author's writings; which pro- 
bably was the Chici thing that incenſed Henry VIII. againff 
him. As Henry had much {ſtudied the works of Thomas 
Aquinas, and from thence properly had acquired all his the- 
ological knowledge, he could not bear to fee his favourite 
author thus contemned *. Je thought himſelf therefore a 
match for Luther, and able to confate his writings. But as 
Leo X. had by a bull exprefly forbid the reading of his works, 
and as an anſwer neceflarily ſuppoſed the peruſal, cardinal 
Wolſey applied to the pope for a power to permit ſuch to 
read them as deſired it with intent to confute them. This 
was granted him by a brief dated the 17th of April, 1521, 
the pope little thinking who the perſon was that was going 
to ſupport his cauſe. 

Henry aniſhed in September his books againſt Luther, 
entitled, Concerning the Seven Sacraments. He defended in- 
dulgences, papal authority, the number of ſacraments, and 
other articles combated by Luther, procceding upon Thomas 
Aquinas's principles, as upon undeniable truths. Very pro- 
bably he was afſiited by cardinal Wolſey in compoſing this 
work, which was preſented to the pope in full conſiſtory x. 
Leo X. who was ſtill living, received it with great joy, and 
ſpoke of it in the higheſt {trains of flattery, making no ſcru- 
ple to compare it to the works of St. Auguſtine and St. 
Jerom. This is no wonder. A book compoſed by a great 
king, in defence of the papal authority, could not be too much 
eſteemed by a pope. A few days after, Leo aſſembled the 
cardinals, to conſult with them after what manner he ſhould 
requite the king of England's fervice to the church. After 
a long debate, they reſolved at laſt to honour that monarch 
with the glorious title of defender of the faith?. In conſe— 


quenceof this reſolution, the pope ordered a bull to be drawn, 


conferring that title on Henry, and all the kings of England 
his fucceitiors*. I hall nor repeat here the magnificent enco- 


*The manner of delivery was thus: Dr, John Clarke, dean of Windſor, 
our king's embailador, appearing in full contiſtory, the pope knowing the 
glorious preſent he brought, firit gave him his foot, and then his cheek to 
kits ; after which he received the book, and made a ſpeech. This copy, 
richly bound, is kept in the Vatican, where lord Herbert fays, he remembers 
to have ſeen it. The book is dedicated to the pope. “ In this addreſs your 
holineſs may be ſurpriſed (ſays the king) to find a perſon bred to war, and 
the buſineſs of ſtate, engaged in a controverfy of this nature, with a man 
that has ſpent his whole time in the improvements of learning,” Some have 
thought that this book was compoſed, at lcaſt in part, by Fiſher, biſhop of 
Rocheſter, Stephen Gardiner, and fir Thomas Moor. Herbert, p. 38. 
Fiddes, p. 251. | | 

It was debated whether he ſhonld be ſtiled protector, or defender of the 
Roman church; or, of the apoſtolic {ee ; or, the apoſtolical, or orthodox 
king. But detender of the faith was at laſt pitched upon. This title had 
formerly been enjoyed by tome of our kings his predeceſſors. Spelman, 
Fuller, in his church hiſtory, lays, there went a tradition, that Patch, the 
king's tool, perceiving the king very jocund one day, afked him the reaſon, 
and when the king told him it was becauſe of his new title, defender of the 
faith, the fool made this arch reply, Prithee, good Harry, let thee and I de- 
tend one another, and let the faith alone to defend itſelf. Fiddes's lite of Wol- 
ſey, p. 248. 

* The beginning and end of this bull is engraven from the original, with the 
very hand writing of the cal dinal's to it, in the XIIIth vol. of the Fœd. p. 756. 
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miums the pope gave the king in this bull, and in a letter of 


thanks for his book a. It may be eaſily imagined, he ſpared 
not the moſt extravagant expreſſions to flatter a prince, who 
was ſo fond of being flattered, and of whom he ſtood inneed, 
his nuncio being then at Calais, negotiating with cardinal 
Wolley a league againſt France®. __ 

[1522] lhave already ſpoke of this league, which was really 
concluded at Bruges. Henry founded his joining with the 
emperor upon Francis's having been the aggreſſor, by encou- 


raging Robert de la Mark to take up arms. But beſides that 


Francis denyed he was concerned in that undertaking, and 
had even obliged Robert to deſiſt, it was evident the em- 
peror had prevented him, by joining in a league with the 
pope, though their league was not ſo ſoon made known. 
The ſecret attempts upon Como, Milan, Genoa, and the 
open war in the Milanele, by which the king of France loft 
that duchy, were clear evidences that the league was con- 
cluded before Robert de la Mark's affair. Henry pretended 
alſo to have againſt Francis another cauſe of complaint, 
which however had no better foundation; namely, that con- 
trary to his promiſe, he had permitted the duke of Albany 
to return into Scotland. But if it is conſidered that the duke 
arrived not in his own country till the zoth of October, and 
that the league of Bruges was ſigned the 24th of November, 
it will be eaſy to perceive the league was already reſolved 
before Henry could know that the duke of Albany was re- 
turned into Scotland. But though, upon the firſt notice, he 
had taken a haſty reſolution to join with the pope and the 
emperor, was that a juſt cauſe to proceed to a.war, which 
would probably ruin France? The truth 1s, theſe were only 
pretences to cover'the injuſtice of a war undertaken by 


Henry for the cardinal's intereſt, and perhaps without Know- 


ing himſelf the real motive of that miniſter's proceedings. 

Mean while, Henry perceiving the duke of Albany would 
embarraſs him if he continued in Scotland, attempted a ſe- 
cond time to drive him from thence.” To that purpoſe, he 
ſent Clarenceux his herald, with orders to ubraid him with 
breach of promiſe, and with returning into Scotland to mar- 
ry the the queen dowager, and deprive the young king of the 
crown. The pretended reaſon of this laſt charge, was that 
the queen dowager being deſirous of having her marrige with 
the earl of Angus annulled, the duke of Albany had ſeçond- 
ed her {uit at the court of of Rome®. The duke anſwered 
he was returned into Scotland, by the invitation of the great 
men: that he had never done any thing to give occaſion to 
ſuſpect him of aſpiring to the crown, neither had he ever 
any ſuch thought: that indeed he had countenanced the 
queen's ſuit, but without any deſign to marry her, having a 
wife of his own. 

Henry was not fatisfied with ſummoning the regent, but 
ſent alſo a letter to the parliament of Scotland, containing 
the fame accuſations againſt the duke of Albany, and a charge 
to the ſtates to expel him the kingdom. The ſubſtance of the 
parliament's anſwer was: that what had been reported to 

his majeſty concerning the duke of Albany's return into 
Scotland, to take forcible poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, was 
utterly falſe; that the duke did nothing with regard to the 
king, that could breed the leaſt ſuſpicion, ſince he did not 
ſo much as offer to change any of his domeſtics without 
the conſent of the ſtates, and that it was with the queen's ad- 
vice and conſent, that they had taken care of the guardian- 
ſhip and education of the king : that they could not believe 
the duke had ever intended to put away his wife and marry 
the queen, or that the queen had any thoughts of eſpouſing 
the duke: that as for the treaty with the king of France, to 
hinder the duke of Albany's return into Scotland, it was ne- 
ver communicated to them, neither had they any knowledge 
of it : that they could not help thinking ſuch a treaty very 
{trange, fince they rather imagined, his majeſty ſhould have 


Among other expreſſions in this letter there are theſe words: quaſi re- 
putantes, non fine permiſſu divino, erupiſſe adverſus Chriſti eceleſiam, lute- 
1ianam hanc impietatem, ut ipſe majore ſua cum; loria talem propugnato- 
rem & defenſorem ſortiri poſſit. Rymer's Fæd. tom. xiii. p. 758. 

b This year, 1522, muſkets were invented, which du Ballai ſays, were 
firſt uſed in this war. This year alſo, it being obſerved there was a 
great decay of tillage and huſbandry, occaſioned by the many incloſures 
made by the nobility and gentry, who, within fifty years, had turned moſt of 
their lands into paſture, and kept them in their own hands; from whence, 
among other inconveniences, it followed, that the number of huſbandmen, 
and perſons capable of defending the country, was very much leflened ; 
many towns and villages were depopulated; and the prices of wool and 
meat were very much enhanced, as being engrofſed by perſons who were 
not obliged to ſell; to remedy all this, the king revived the ſtatutes made 
againſt incloſures, and iſſued out his commiſſion to juſtices of peace, and 
other magiſtrates to ſee them put in execution. Stow, p. $12, Hollingſh. 
p. 862,— The fea overflowing the dykes of Holland, drowned 72 villages, 
and above an hundred thoufand people. Alſo there was ſo great a dearth in 
England, that wheat was fold for twenty ſhillings a quarter, Stow, p. 514. 


ſollicited the duke to return to defend the king his nepſeꝶ 
againſt his rebellious ſubjects, whereas they ſaw with grief 
it was he who tomented the rebellion : that if it continued 
thus, they did not ſee how it was poflible to keep a good 
underſtanding between the two kingdoms : that however, if 
he would be pleaſed to {end away the biſhop of Dunketg 
from his court, and without interpoſing in the affairs of Seq. 
land, leave to the regent and ſtates the care of governine 
the kingdom, a truce might be concluded till the embafi 
that was to be ſent him, was ready. But that, in caſe he 
would have no truce, unleſs they expelled the regent, they 
would endeavour to defend themſelves in the belt manner 
they could. | | 

Queen Margaret, to whom the king her brother had 
likewiſe writ upon the ſame ſubject, ſent an anſwer, ſharp] 
expoſtulating with him for giving ear to the report concern. 
ing her marriage with the duke of Albany. She freely 
owned, it was with her conſent and advice that the duke 
was recalled, adding if he had not been ſo unkind a brother 
ſhe ſhould have had no occaſion to ſeek the protection of x 
ſtranger. 

Henry could not expect any other anſwer, ſince he was 
conſcious to himſelf, that his accuſations againſt the regent 
of Scotland were only affected pretences to complain indi. 
rectly of the king of France. He ordered however the 
lord Dacres d to march into Scotland with five hundred men, 
and proclaim on the borders, that if the Scots made not peace 
with him by ſuch a time e, it ſhould be to their peril. But 
he did not ſupport this bravadof. His ſole aim was tg 
furniſh his party in Scotland with a pretence to refuſe tg 
ſerve the regent, in caſe he attempted to make a diverſion 
in England in favour of France. And in this he was got 
diſappointed. In October following, the regent of Scotland 
raiſing an army to make an inroad into England, was 19 
ſooner come to the borders, but many of the lords refuſed to 
attend any farther, alledging, they were unwilling to en- 
gage the kingdom in an unneceſſary war with England. The 


- oppoſition the duke of Albany found in his army, convincing 


him he ſhould be able to do nothing conſiderable, he pro- 
poſed a truce, which the Engliſh gladly accepted. For, 
Henry's aim was only to terrify the Scots with a dread ct 
the ſucceſs of a war with England during the minority of 
their king. So, the duke of Albany ſeeing it was not in 
his power to ſerve France as he deſired, returned about the 
end of October to Paris, in order to take freſh mcaſures 
with the king. Thus Henry attained his ends, in avoiding 
a rupture with Scotland, as a war with that kingdom could 
not but extremely incommode him, in his preſent circum- 
ſtances. 2 Se | 

Mean while, Francis I. having had ſome intelligence of 
what paſſed at Bruges between the emperor and the car- 
dinal, and deſiring to convince Henry how directly contrary 
to the league of London his proceedings were, ſent him let- 
ters patents, inſerting the article of the treaty, whereby they 
were engaged mutually to aſſiſt one another. Then he re- 
cited what the emperor had done againſt him, as well in 
Italy as in Champagne and Flanders, and ſummoned him 
to perform the treaty he had ſolemnly ſworn. Henry in an- 
ſwer ſent a herald to proclaim war againſt him 8, alledging, 
he was obliged to it by the ſame treaty of London, becauſe 
Francis had firſt attacked the emperor, and moreover had 
diſappointed him with reſpect to the duke of Albany®. Thus 
war was once more declared between France and England, 
upon very frivolous, not to ſay unjuſt occaſions. But Wol- 
ſey had the art of perſuading the king his maſter to whatever 
he pleaſed. 

Henry having without cauſe proclaimed war againſt 
France, did not dare to call a parliament to demend a ſublidy, 
For he could alledge neither any juſt cauſe, nor any neceſſiq 


© She was offended, it ſeems, at his leaving her at Harbottle, and ve!) 
much nettled at the love he bore to a certain Scotch lady, She alledged, 
among other things, at the court of Rome, that ſhe heard her huſband 
James IV, was living three years after Floddon field, and therefore not 
dead when the married the earl, ſo much did that report prevail. Herbett, 

88 
F F Warden of the Weſt marches, Herbert. 

© By the firſt of March, Hollingſhead, p. 872. 

King Henry alſo fitted out fix ſhips, under the command of Chriftophe! 
Coo, to guard England againſt the inſults of the Scots aud French. to" 
p. $14. Fall, fol. 91. 

8 In the end of March. Whereupon king Francis ordered all the effects 
of the Engliſh merchants at Bourdeaux, and elſewhere, to be ſeized. A" 
Henry did the ſame by the French and Scotch merchants in London, a! 
moreover cauſed them to be impriſoned. Hall, fol. 92, 93. x 

h At this time, Anne Bulleyn, who had lived in the French court ever ſince 
her going over with Mary, king Henry's fiſter, and wife of Lewis XII. fe- 
turned into England. Herbert, p. 46. Burnet's Ref. tom. I. p. 44 id. 
des, p. 268, Du Tillet, p. 297, | 
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| The ex pedient 


Stow 


ertaking a war deſtructive to the Engliſh merchants. 
money mult be raiſed, and it was the cardinal's 
who had embarked him 1n the war, to find means. 
jent he thought moſt proper was, to order the 

ils to fend a liſt of their names of all above fixteen years 
w_— irh an exact account of what each perſon was worth 
= ſtock, moveables, and money. This was fuch a 


in land, | our WD gs 
5 0 ©; — /V 1 - 
ſurvey as was formerly taken in the reign of William the 


bor und 
However, 


buſi neſs, 


9 Conqueror, and had given fo great cauſe of complaint to 
Y 5 Barton i This was followed by a general loan of the 
the ne S 


renth of his lay ſubjects, and a fourth of the clergy, accord- 
no to the true value of their eſtates, beſides twenty thouſand 
4 ads which the king borrowed of the city of London. 
Thus one injuſtice commonly draws on another. The war 


was manifeſtly unjuſt, and became ſtill more ſo by the 
w / . . 


1cans employcd to maintain it. Theſe kinds of involun— 
of loans, to which certain Kings of England have fome- 
mes forced their ſubjects, are a manifeit violation of the 
. E 2 rect f I rr 11 * 
.rivileges of the people, and tend directly to arbitrary power. 
If the king may oblige his ſubjects to furniſh him with mo- 
ney when he ſhall think neccttary, though it be by way of 
1 5 5 ; 2. £ 1 g 8185 * 
benevolence or loan, he may be aſſured, he will very ſel— 
Com, or perhaps never think himſelf obliged to call a par- 
liament. It is true, Henry was neither the firſt nor laſt that 
— 2 s 5 2 4 . 8 ; A ; 1 
uled this extraordinary method to raiſe money. But, though 
he was ſo fortunate as to receive no prejudice by it, fome of 


his ſucceflors, who Were pleaſed to imitate him, were not to. 


ke general loan made a great noiſe over all the King- 
Jom. Every one openly exclaimed againſt the cardinal, who 
was the author. But he little regarded the people's clamours, 
becauſe he was ſupported by the king. However, though 
at firſt he had given orders to exact loans with the ſame r1- 
o0ur, as if they had been a tax impoſcd by the parhamenr, 
he met with ſo many obſtacles, that he was apprehenſive of 
raiſing in the kingdom commotions not to be appeaſed at his 
pleaſure. So, the tax was levied much more gently than 
at firſt was intended. This cauſed fo great a mistake in the 
cardinal's calculation, that the king was forced at laſt to 
recur to the uſual method of a parliament to maintain the 
war, as we ſhall fee preicntly. The London merchants were 
the molt ſtren:tious oppoſers of the levying this tax. They 
were required to declare upon oath the real value of their 


ellects; but they firmly refuted it, alledging, it was not poſ- 


{ble for them to give an exact account of their effects, 
part whereof was in the hands of their cotreſpondents in 
foreign countries. At length, by agreement, the king was 
pleaſed to accept of a fum according to their own calcula— 
tion. | | 

Cardinal Wolſey's concern at not ſucceeding in this affair 
according to his with, was not comparable to his trouble at 
being ditappointed in another, which touched Him more 
nearly, and for which he had {pared neither money nor pains. 
mean his election to the papal dignity, of witch he thought 
himſelf ſure. Leo X. dying the beginning of December the 
laſt year, when his obſequies were over, the cardinals entered 
the conclave, where they were not a little embarraſſed con- 
cerning the election of a new pope. Julio cardinal de Me- 
dici aſpired to the papacy, and had many votes for him. But 
the emperor's party and ſome cardinals gained by Wollev, 


2A openly oppoſed the election of Julio. Mean while, as it is 


required to have two thirds of the voices to be choſen pope, 
if the cardinal de Medici had not enough for himſelf, he had 
however enough to exclude any other. And this long de- 
tained the carclinals in the conclave k. Though the empe- 
ror had promiſed Wolſey his intereſt, he intended not to 
keepthis word. His defign was to cauſe Adrian Florentio, 


| Stow gives an account of this ſurvey from an original warrant directed 
to the conſtable of a hundred, who was coinmanded to charge the conſtables 
of every pariſh within the ſaid hundred to appear perionally before certain 
commiſſioners, and to bring with them the names of all perſons above {1x- 
teen years old, dwelling within the fd hundred, and -to enjoin them to 
Tepalr to a certain place aſſigned, with their arms, and declare what their 
n«mes are, and to whom they belong, and who is lord of every town or 
hamlet, and who ſtewards, and who parſons of the town, and what their 
veneficets worth, and who owners of every parcel of land within the ſaid pre— 
eincts, and what is the yearly value of every man's land, what ſtock on the 
lands, and who the owner thereof; alſo what ſtrangers dwell there, and what 
buſineſs they follow; alſo the value and ſubſtance of every peiſon above 
latcen vears of age; alſo what penſions go thence to religious and ſpiritual 
men. Which being certified, the king rejoiced, finding his kingdom ſo 
wealth, (iays Polydore Virgil.) See Stow's Aun. p. 515. This warrant 
Was dated at Brentwood, March 27, 1522. 

: The conclave is in the vatican, wheie there is a long gallery full of cells, 
witch are choſen by the cardinals by lot, The funeral of the deceated pope 


; aſting nine days, on the teath each cardinal goes to his cell, and are ſhut 


up in the conclave with one ſervant, called a conclaviſt, with each a fecre— 


ary and gentleman to attend them, carry their meſſages, aud manage their 
Number 63. 


him. Wherefore the empcror concealed his deſigns, ant 


Tortoſa then in Spain. He enlarged upon the & 
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biſhop of Tortoſa, native of Utrecht, and formerly his pre- 


ceptor, to be choſen, reckoning, when he thould be pope, 
he would be entirely devoted to him. But this affair was 
managed ſo artfully, and withal ſo privately, that the car- 
dinals of his party, without diſcovering their intent, were 


latisficd with breaking the cardinal de Medici's meaſures, | 


till an opportunity offered to carry their point. 

Mean while, Woltey left no ſtone unturned. As he 
built all his hopes upon the emperor's intereſt, he vrit to him 
to put him in mind of his promiſe, repreſenting the advan— 
tages to have a pope at his devotion. At the ſame time he 
ordered Pace, who was then at Venice, inſtantly to repair to 
Rome, and do him what ſervice he could. The emperor 
was very much.embarraſted in relation to Wolfey. He had 
promiſed to uſe all his intereſt in his favour, though nothing 
was farther from his thoughts. It was his interett to have 
a pope at his devotion. But he knew cardinal Woltcy too 
well, to imagine ſuch a pope would be guided by his coun— 
ſels. It was necellary therefore, in order not to loſe Wol- 
ſey's friendſhip, to cauſe Adrian to be choten without the 
emperor's appearing to be concerned in the clection. As he 
had gained that minitter to his intereſt, ſolely by the pro- 
miſe of procuring him the papacy, he could not doubt, that 

a ö 


if he ſaw himlelt deceived, he would turn his maſter againſt 


1 


was fo faithfully ferved in the conclave, that they could not 
be diſcovercd, neither had Adrian ever one vote in the daily 
ſcrutinies. Mean while, he kept cardipal Wollcy in hopes, 
and threw upon the cardinal de Medici's fron, the obſta— 
cles which occurred in the performance of his promiſe. At 
laſt, when they that were in the ciuperor's ſecret, and ma— 
naged his affairs in the conclave, were ſecure of a ſuthcient 
number of votes, one day as the cardinals were met to make 
a ſcrutiny, ſome one propoſed cardinal Adrian biſhop of 
t great qualities 
of that cardinal, and the advantages which would accrue to 
the church by his promotion. Wherenpon they who were 
of the party voted one after the other for Adrian, as if t] 
had been infpircd, and perhaps without knowing one ano- 
ther's deſign, ſo dexteroully had the bufineſs been managed. 


The reit that were not in the ſecret, ſceing two thirds of 


the voices for Adrian, voted the fame way, leſt a truitlets 
oppoſition might turn to their prejudice, Thus the clection 
was made with unanimous conſent, and paſſed for a miracu— 
lous inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. It is not likely that 
Wolſey was fuch a dupe, as to believe the emperor was not 
concerned in Adrian's election, ſince the thing was fo plain. 
The new pope who atlumed the name of Adrian VI. had 
been his preceptor, and upon his recommendation was made 
cardinal, and was now regent in Spain, Beſides, there is 
no likclihood that the cardinals would have thought of 
choofing a Barbarian, for that 1s the honourable appellation 
the Italians beſtow on thoſe that are not of their nation, if 
the election had not been managed by the emperor. How- 
ever this be, Wolley ſhewed no refentmeni, whether he 
waited for an opportunity to be only revenged, or thought 
proper to keep fair with the emperor againſt another VACANCY. 


For it was probable there would be one very ſoon, the new 


pope being old and infirm. Adrian VI. was elected in Janu— 
ary 1522, but it was Midſummer before he came to Rome. 
The empcror having made a pope at his devotion, and 
{ertled his affairs in Flanders and Germany, reſolved to return 
into Spain, where his preſence was neceflary. But as he 


had cauſe to fear ſome change at the court of England, on 


account of what had patled in the late conclave, he thought 
proper to vilit Henry in his way. This vifit was necetiary, 
as well to confirm with that prince the articles agreed on at 


intrigues, The conclave is guarded by the militia of the city, to prevent 
their receiving any letters; and the diſhes of ineat (which are received in at 
a window by the cenclavilt) arc ſearched by the maſter of the ceremonics for 
the 1 The cardinals meet every Morning and evening in the 
chapel for a icrutiny, which is done by writing their fuffragesein the billets 
done up in two folds, and ſcaled with two ſeals. In the firſt fold, the con— 
claviſt writes the name ot the cardinal his maſter votes tor, becauſe the car- 
dinal's hand would be known. In the ſecond the cardinal writes his own 
name; and on the out ide, the conclaviſt writes any motto the cardinal pleaſes, 
as deo volente, by which they know their own billets when they are read, for 
the fold containing the elector's name is not opened till the pope is choſen, 
and then he opens all to know who elected him. When the billets are ready, 
they put tuem, after a ſhort prayer, into a chalice upon the altar, and ap- 
point two of the number to read the names of the cardinals aloud, and Keep 
account of the votes for cach. And this they do till two thirds of the 
votes fall upon one perſon ; and if they do not, the billets are all burnt, 
The court of Rome conliſts at preſent of the pope and ſeventy cardinals ; 
viz, fifty cardinal prieſts, fourteen carqdinal deacons, and ſix cardinal biſhops, 
who are for the moſt part of the pope's privy council, See Puffendorts 
Introduction to the Hiſtory of Europe, and Relig. Cuſtoms, vol, I. 
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Bruges, as to try to preſerve cardinal Wolſey's friendſhip, 
without which he could not expect to preſerve the king's. 
He landed the 26th of May at Dover, where the cardinal 
waited on him with a magnificent train, and Henry came 
himſelf two days afterl. From thence he conducted the em- 
peror to Greenwich, and then to London m, where he was 
received with all the honour and reſpect uſual on ſuch occa- 
ſions. The cardinal legate forgot not to ſhew his grandeur 
by ſaying his ma{ſs® before the two monarchs, aſſiſted by ſe- 
veral biſhops, and ſerved by dukes. As he had reſolved to 
hide his reſentment, the emperor had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with his reception, and found a ready compliance with all his 
defires. After ſome ſtay in London the king invited him to 
Windſor, where he was inſtalled of the order of the garter, 
into which his brother Ferdinand alſo had been admitted 
the 23d of the foregoing April“. This done, the two mo- 
narchs received the ſacrament together, and ſwore to the 
treaty of Bruges. | 
The preamble of the treaty ran, that the emperor and 
king of France had referred their differences to the arbitra- 
tion of the king of England, who had ſent the cardinal of 
York to Calais to decide them: that in thele conferences it 
was long debated to know, which of the -two monarchs 
had been the aggreſſor, and after mature deliberation the 
cardinal had declared it was the king of France, as well by 
means of Robert de la Mark, as by invading Navarre : thar 


therefore the king of England was obliged by the treaty of 


London, to aſſiſt the prince attacked againſt the aggreſſor. 
That moreover, he had himſelf cauſe to complain of the 
king of France for breach of promiſe, in ſending back the 
duke of Albany into Scotland, and for diſcontinuing the 
payments of the ſums due to him. Upon all theſe accounts, 


Charles and Henry deeming themſelves free and clear from 


all engagements with the king of France, had reſolved to 
contract a ſtrict alliance, and ſeal it with a marriage between 
the emperor and the princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, upon 

the following terms. Of theſe terms I ſhall recite ſuch only 
as may be of ſervice to the ſequel of the hiſtory. Thole 
concerning the marriage were to this effect: 


That the emperor ſhould eſpouſe by proxy, Mary, daugh- 
ter to Henry, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be twelve years old. 

That her dowry ſhould be four hundred thouſand crowns, 
out of which ſhould be deducted what the emperors Maximi— 
lian and Charles had borrowed of the king of England. 
That in caſe the marriage ſhould not be accompliſhed by 
the emperor's fault, he obliged himſelf to pay four hundred 
thouſand crowns to the king of England, who bound himſelt 
in the ſame ſum to the emperor, in cale the marriage was 
hindred on his part. | | 

The terms of the league were: | 

That before the end of May, 1524, the emperor ſhould en- 
ter France on the fide of Spain, and the king of England in 
Picardy, each with an army of thirty thouſand P foot, and ten 
thouſand horſe. | | 


That they ſhould make neither peace nor truce without a 


mutual conſent. | 

That if any places ſhould be conquered upon France, they 
ſhould be reitored to him of the two allies, who had a righr 
to them; and to prevent all diſputes, each ſhould declare 
his pretenſions before the 1ſt of May, 1524. 

That if the king of England intended to ſubd ue Scotland, 
or reduce Ireland to an entire obedience, or the emperor to 

recover Gueldres or Frifeland; if the Scots invaded Eng- 
land, or the duke of Gueldres made war upon the emperor; 
in all theſe caſes the two monarchs ſhould be bound to aſſiſt 
one another, 

That they ſubmitted to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the car- 
dinal of York, as legate, and required him to pronounce the 
ſentence of excommunication againſt him of the two that 
ſhould firſt violate the treaty. 


| See the names of the noblemen and others, that attended the king and 
the cardinal to Canterbury in Rymer's Feed, tom, XIII. p. 767. Hall ſays, 
Wolfey tet out for Dover the 2oth of May; being accompanied by two earls, 
thirty-t1z knights, a hundred gentlemen, eight biſhops, ten abbots, thirty 
chapl ins, all in velvet and fattin, and ſeven hundred yeomen, He came to 
Duve the 20th. In the mean time, Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, with 
the lo: d Delaware, and a large retinue of knights and gentlemen were ſent to 
Calais, to wait on the emperor, fol. 93. 

„ On the Oth of June, Stow, p. 516. 

n On Whittunday. Ibid, 

* On St. George's day, and had the order and habits ſent him to Norem- 
berg. He was atterwards empero!, Herbert, p. 47. 

KRapin, by miſtake, favs forty thouſand, Whereas in the original it is 
only thuty thouſand or more. See Herbert, p. 48. 

4 Or nine thouſand crowns of gold de ſoliel. Rymer's Fœd. tom, XIII. 
p. 769. | 


That «the treaty ſhould be kept private, ſo that the com. 
mon enemy might have no knowledge thereof. - 

That the pope ſhould be entreated to enter into the league 
as a principal contractor, and reputed as ſuch, provided h. 
accepted it within three months. 


That the Venetians ſhould be likewiſe admitted, provided 


they renounce their alliance with France. | 

That the two monarchs ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeayour; 
to perſuade the Switzers to forſake the French, or at jep 
to be neutral. 


The ſame-day the treaty was ſigned, the emperor ſigned 
alſo letters patents, promiſing to pay Henry whatever was due 
to him from Francis, in caſe Francis, on account of the pre. 
{ent league ſhould refuſe to continue the payment to whic! 
he was obliged. 

But cardinal Wolſey had not waited to do his own affir, 
till the king's were finiſhed, for on the eighth of June the 
emperor by letters patents, had engaged to pay him the py. 
ſion of twelve thouland livres, which the king of Frans 
gave him for the biſhopric of Tournay. Some days afte; 
he obliged himſelf to pay him a penſion of two thouſand fs 
hundred ducats, till the like penſion was aſſigned him ung 
the vacant churches in Spain, in lieu of that he received ou 
of the biſhopric of Badajos, which the emperor defired 9 
diſcharge. But the emperor's bounties to cardinal Wolfe 
were amply recompenſed by a great ſum lent him by th; 
king before his departure. 

During the emperor's itay in England, which was abe 
five weeks, he ſo won the affection of the whole court ty 
his civilities, careſſes, and preſents, that he was almoſt fuse 
of leaving none but friends about the king. He gained 11, 

; 
1 


1 


good will of the Englith, chiefly by conſtituting the ear; g 
Surrey, admiral of his fleet”. The commiſſion was dran 
whilſt the emperor was at London, before his journey t 
Windſor. As he was to make ſome farther ſtay in England 
the earl of Surrey taking with him both the Engliſh and Fi. 
miſh fleers, made two deſcents into France, and carried aw 
a rich booty*. Then he returned and conveyed the empe. 
ror to Spain *, t | 
I muſt now briefly relate the ſucceſs of the wars which 
were waging in ſeveral places. The death of Leo X. hal 
put the affairs of the allies in Italy in a vers ill ſituation. 
The troops of the church and of Florence had relinquiſhed 
the army, immediately after the news of the popc's death, 
Beſides that, Proſper Colonna received no more ſupplies 
money, either from Rome or the emperor, was forced v 
diſband moſt of his remaining troops, and to keep but wiat 
was abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of Milan. Mem 
while, the emperor ordered a levy of fix thouſand Landi 
quenets®, which Franceſco Sforza, and Hieronimo Adorno 
a Genoele, were to lead into Italy. Shortly after, Lautes 
received a reinforcement of fixteen thouſand Switzers, which 
rendered him ſuperior to the allies, and yet he could not 
hinder the Landſquenets from joining the emperor's army, 
His only refuge was to try to bring the imperialiſts to a bu 
tle, and for that purpoſe he beſieged Pavia; but Projper 
Colonna found means to throw ſuccours into the place with- 
out running any hazard, Whereupon Lautrec difpairing 
ſucceſs, raited the fiege and encamped at Monzas and Co- 


lonna, who was afraid for Milan, poſted himſelf at Bicocca, 


a country ſeat with a large park, capable of being ef 
tortified as ſurrounded with a deep ditch. Here Colonna n- 
trenched himſelf in ſuch a manner, that he could not be at- 
tacked without raſhneſs. Lautrec had no inclination to its 
tack the imperialiſts in that poſt, but could not poſſibly he 
it. His Switzers would have money, and he had none! 
give them; Louiſa, of Savoy, the king's mother, having ap. 
plied to other uſes the four hundred thouſand crowns defigaed 
for the army in Italy. Mean while the Switzers pretied 
their general either to give them money, or lead them d 


The lord Herbert has inſerted the patent (which is dated June 8) 33 wel 
for the rareneſs of it, as the honour of the perſon, p. 49. Com. Hiſt, 1 
II. The earl returned to England, Jan. 25, 1522, from his government © 
Ireland, wherein he was ſucceeded by Peter Butler, earl of Ormond. BY 
met's Feed, tom. XIII. p. 766, Hal. fol. go, And on December dä 
fourth this year, the ſaid carl of Surrey was made high treaſurer. Ry%-" 
tom. XIII. p. 777. | 
le landed June 13, near Cherbourg, and after having deſtroyed the . 
jacent country, returned to Portland: he landed a ſecond time on J 
near Morlaix, in Bretagne, with ſeven thouſand men, and burnt and plum 
ed that town; from whence he brought away a great booty. Herbert, P. 5” 
See a liſt of the moſt remarkable Engliſh gentlemen, in this expedition, ” 
Hall, fol, 99, 100. 
The emperor embarked at Southampton, July 6. Hall, fol. 99. 
» So German foot ſoldiers were called formerly, Hall calls them lauce 
knights. 
There 
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he was repulſed with great lols”; after which, the Switzers 

nitting him, he was conſtrained to repaſs the mountains, 
not being able to withiland the imperialiſts, Preſently after, 
Colonna became maſter of Genoa. This rich city being 


taken by ſurpriſe, whilſt a capitulation was negotiating, was 


miſerably ſacked. In ſhort, Francis had nothing left in Italy 


but the caltles of Milan and Cremona, and even thele were 
very cloſely blocked up. | | | 
[n other parts where the war was carrying on during this 
campaign, France was more proſperous. After admiral 
Bonnivet had taken Fontarabia, the Spaniards inveſted that 
place, and continued the ſiege, without being able to accom- 


| ? plith their enterprize. At laſt, marſhal de Chabanes being 


{ent into Bearn to take the command of the French army, in 


the room of marſhal de Chatillon, who was dead, raiſed the 


fiege, and appointed one Frauget governor of Fontarabia, 
who afterwards behaved very ill. 

In Picardy and Champagne, the imperialiſts and Engliſh 
having Joined their forces performed nothing of moment. 
The two armies, commanded by the count de Bure for the 
emperor, and by the earl of Surrey for the King of England x, 
were ſo ſuperior to thoſe of France, that the duke of Ven- 
dome who commanded in Picardy, was not able to refilt them. 
So, having furniſhed the towns with ammunition, he con- 
tented himſelf with inceflantly annoying them with a ſmall 
body of troops. In September the two generals beſieged 
Heldin, but after having been five or fix weeks before the 
town, were forced to retire. From thence they marched to 
Dourlens, and finding the place deſerted, and the gates pul- 
led down, ſet fire to it. Then intending to approach Corbie 
in Oktober, the bad weather, and the care the French had 
taken for the defence of that place, hindered their under- 
taking the ſiege. After that, the imperialifts retired into 
Artois, and the Englith returned home!. | 

Thus all the efforts of the emperor and the king of Eng— 
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battlez elſe they were reſolved to return home. This put 
him at length upon aſlaulting the camp at Bicocca, where 


* 


land would have done Francis no great miſchief this cam- 


paign, if he had not himſelf been the cauſe of his ill ſuc-— 
cels in Italy, by neglecting to find the Switzers money. In 
deed, if Lautrec had not been forced to attack the imperia- 
litts at Bicocca, probably he would have been maſter of Mi- 
lan before the end of the campaign. Charles V. then per— 


ceived, that to gain any contiderable advantages upon France, 


much greater efforts were to be uſed, and for that reaſon 
continued to carcis cardinal Wolſey in order to ſecure the 
king his maſter's aſſiſtance. In the Collection of the Pub- 
hc Acts, there is a letter of his to the cardinal, full of 
obliging expreſſions, plainly denoting his want of him. ** 1] 
return your thanks (ſaid he to him) for the good affection 
you have always ſhown me, deſiring you to continue it, as I 
firmly believe you will, for you are ſenſible that I place my 
whole confidence in you.” Again, *I entreat you to give 
the fame credit to my ſaid embatladors as to myſelf, and thew 
rourſelf, on this occafion, as I take you to be, my good and 
githtal triend, tor I ſhall have a greatful remembrance of 
It, 

[1522] The extraordinary method uſed by the cardinal to 
rae money having been very diſagreeable to the Engliſh, he 
Judged it more proper to proceed for the future in the uſual 
way; and therefore the king aflembled a parliament the r 5th 
of April 1523 2. The convocation meeting at the ſame time 
according to cuſtom a, the cardinal reſolved to eſtabliſſi a 
good precedent in favour of the king, by exacting from the 
clergy a conſiderable ſubſidy. His character of legate gave 
him ſuch intereſt with that body, that he was almoſt ſure 
ot obtaining whatever he was pleaſed to demand. Burt to find 
lels difficulties, he removed on divers pretences {ome of 


There were three thouſand Switzers ſluin. Guicciard, I. 14, _ 

The earl of Surrey had about iixteen thouſand men. The forward of 
his army was led by Robert Rateliff, lord Firzwalter ; the rear by fir William 
Sandes, and fir Richard Wingfield ; and the main body by the earl bumielf, 
Sir Edward Guildford was captain of the horſe, Hall, fol. 101, 103. 

After having burnt and plundered ſeveral villages. They took fourteen 
thouſand ſheep, tourteen hundred oxen and cows, thirteen hundred hogs, and 
tix bundred mares and horſes. Hall, fol. 102, 103. 

* Which met at Black-Friars, in London, Herbert, p. 55. 
Ah Sce a particular account of this convocation in Burnet's Hiſt. Ref, tom. 

p. 24. | : . 

* Thecharges of the war with France, computed at eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds; and the ſum demanded was four ſhillings in the pound, See 

all, ol, 1o9. Herbert, p. 55. Stow's Survey, B. III. p. 177. 

© The famous fir Thow as Moore, 5 

At firſt, every man of twenty pounds a year was to pay two ſhillings in 
the pound; and from twenty pounds downward to forty ſhillings a year, one 

ulling in the pound; and under forty ſhillings, every head of fixteeen years 
dor more, four-pence in two years. But afterwards, by the liberal mo— 
mon of tome, particularly of fir John Hute, a knight of Lincolnſhire, thoſe 
of fifty pounds a year and upwards were induced to give one ſhilling more 


treared the reſt of the world. 
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thoſe from whom he feared to meet oppoſition, and gained 
others by promiſes or threats. Matters being thus ordered, 
he demanded of the clergy a ſubſidy of one half of their 
annual revenues, payable in five years. Richard Fox, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and a proc- 
tor of the inferior clergy, one Philips, would have oppoſed 
this exaction, but the cardinal treated them in fuch a man- 
ner as diſcouraged the ret from ſupporting them. So the 
ſubſidy was granted, though the clergy privately murmur— 
ed, that the pope's legate, who ought to maintain their 
rights, was the fir{t to violate them. 

This affair being thus ended with reſpect to the clergy, 
the cardinal repaired to the houſe of commons, where he 
made a long ſpeech, endeavouring to ſhew the neceflity of 
the war the king had undertaken, by aggravating the pre- 
tended injuries he had ſuffered from the king of France. He 
concluded with demanding a ſubſidy of the fifth part of the 
goods of ever lay {ubje& to be paid in four years“. This 
demand cauſed warm debates among the commons. Several 
repreſented, that if the kingdom was actually invaded, hard- 
ly could the king require ſuch a ſubſidy, much leſs for a war 
wantonly undertaken, and rather for the intereſt of the em- 
peror than of England. However as the court party were 
very numerous in the houte, it was rctolved to grant the 
king a ſubſidy, which was but one half of what was de- 
manded. Ihe cardinal, who was uſed to be complied with, 
was extremely offended at the oppoſition of the commons. 
He went again to the houſe and told them, he defired to 
reaton with thoſe who oppoled his demands. But the com- 
mons replicd by their {peaker*®, that it was the order of that 
houſe to hear and not to reaſon, but among themſelves. 
At this reply, the cardinal withdrew, extremely. mortified, 
perceiving he would only prejudice the king's affairs, in at- 
tempting to treat the commons with the ſame haughtine!s he 
His folicitation however 
had ſome effect, tince there was an addition made to the 
ſubſidy. | | 

Beſides this affair, for which properly the parliament was 
called, nothing remarkable paſſed in the ſeſſion, except an 
act of attainder againſt the late duke of Buckingham, who 
nad been condemned by a ſentence of his peers. All the 
world was ſatisfied this fentence had been procured. by indi— 
rect and irregular methods, and the cardinal was publicly 
accuſed of having facrificed that lord to his venecance, he 
had the credit to obtain this act, in order to diveit the blam 
thrown upon him. But withal, the parliament ſhewedq that 
the act was paſſed out of mere condeſcenſion, ſince by ano- 
ther, Henry Stafford ſon of the deceaſed was reſtored to his 
eſtate and honourse. A ftatute was made alſo this ſeſſion, 
impowering the King for his life to repeal all attainders of 
high-treaton by his le:ters patent under the great-ſcalf, 

Theſe were the firit attempts made in this reign to render 
the king maſter of the debates of the parliament. Cardinal 
Wolſey was the ficit author, and unfortunately for the ſub- 
jects, the king too well improved his miniſter's inſtructions. 
Such favourites as this have but too much cauſe to fear the 
parliament, and therefore ſtrive to the utmoſt of their power 
to leflen its authority, by enlarging that of the ſovereign who 
ſupports them. But their labour is in vain; very few fail at 
laſt of falling into the hands of that authority they have en- 
deavoured to deſtroy. Wolſey is one of thoſe who have the 
moſt openly abuſed their favour, not only againſt the nation's 
but alto the king's intereſt, which was much leſs dear to 
him than his own. He was never contented with eſtates or 
honours. The 24th of March this year he procured for 
himfelf the biſhopric of Durham, one of the richeſt in the 


kinzdom, in he of Bath and Wells, which he was willing 


- , g D 
to reſign. Iwo months after, Adrian VI. prolonged his 


for three years to come, which at length being continued to the fourth year, 
and extended to thute who were worth five pounds in goods, was all that 
could be obtained. Hall, fol. 110. Herb. p. 56. 

© He was only reſtored in blood, and not to honours and lands. However, 
the king by letters patents, bearing date the 25th of September this year, 
granted to him and Urſula, his wife, daughter of fir Richard Pole, by Mar- 
garer, of Clarence, part of the linds of the late duke his father, among 
which was the caitle and mannor of Stafford. Dugdale's Baron. Vol 1. 

. ; 

t This parlisment was, on July 31, adjourned to Weſtminſter, where it ſat 
till the 13th of Auguſt, and then was diſſolved. The moſt remarkable ſta- 
tutes enacted now were thele: 1. That no foreign artificers in England ſhall 
take any apprentice, but what is born under the king's obeiſance; or have 
above two journeyman that are not ſo; and that they ſhall have a proper mark 
for their wares, upon pain of forteiting ten pounds. 2. There is one con- 
firming the college of phy ficians. 3. By another, the marriage of the tix 
clerks in chancery is allowed, 4. It was ordained, that no perton, of what 
eſtate, degree, or condition ſoever, ſhall kill any hure in the now, with a dog, 
or otherwiſe, upon pain of forfeiting fix ſhillings and eight-pence tor every 
offence, For the reft ſce the ſtatutes, 
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legateſhip for five years, after the expiration of the term 
granted by Leo X. Thus eſtates and honours were incel- 
ſantly heaped upon him, without however any poſſibility of 
ſatistying his greedineſs. Indeed, he carried his defires much 
higher, ſince he ſtill aſpired to the papacy, Adrian's age and 
iuhrmities giving occaſion to think his pontificate would not 
laſt long. He ſtill expected to be raiſed to that high dignity 
by the emperor's means, and therefore forgot nothing to pre- 
ſerve his favour. To this doubtleſs muſt be aſcribed the 
honourable reception given this year to Chriſtiern king of 
Denmark and Sweden, who had married the emperor's filter. 
This prince having by his cruelties rendered himſelf odious 
to his ſubjects, and for that reaſon been expelled his domi— 
nions, arrived in England about Midſummer with his queen, 
and was received as a king unjuſtly oppreſſed, and not like 
one that had by his barbarities drawn his misfortunes upon 
himſelf. Henry was not contented to do him all poſſible 
honour, but moreover renewed with him the treaty of alliance 
between England and Denmark, as if that prince had {till 
been in pofleſſion of his dominions. | 

This was the fruit of cardinal Wolſey's intereſted coun— 
ſels, who never regarded either honour or juſtice in gratify- 
ing his paſſions. He expected every thing from the emperor, 
and therefore uled his utmoſt endeavours to increaſe that 
monarch's power, that he might be better able to perform 
his promiſe. It was not the cardinal's fault that France was 
not utterly ruined. At leaſt he performed this year in con- 
junction with the emperor projects tending, to the entire diſ- 
ſolution of that ancient monarchy. 

Though by the treaty of Bruges, ratified by the emperor 
and Henry at Windfor, they were not to enter France till 
1524, an opportunity which offered cauſing them to take 
other meaſures, they reſolved to anticipate their expedition, 
and invade the king of France in three different places. The 
emperor was to have a ſtrong army on the frontiers of Spain, 
to become maſter of Fontarabia and Bayonne. Henry was 
to employ his forces in Picardy jointly with thofe of the Low 
Countries; and the conſtable of Bourbon, who bad ſuffered 
himfclt to be corrupted by the emperor, or perhaps by his 

on offer, was to make an inroad into Burgundy. As molt 
of the events of the following years turn upon that prince's 
diſguſt, it will be requiſite briefly to mention the reaſons. 

The duke of Bowbon, prince of the blood royal of 
France, had received the conſtable's ſword ever fince the 
firſt year of Francis I, He had all the qualifications neceſ- 
ſary for that high polt. Perhaps he had too much merit, 
ſince, if we believe Mezerai, Louila of Savoy mother to 
Francis wiſhed to have him for her huſband. But as he 
feigned hot to underitand what ſhe defired, he made her his 
irreconcilcable enemy. From that time, he perpetually re- 

ceived mortifications from the king, over whom the ducheſs 
his mother had too great an aſcendant. The firſt mentioned 
in hijtory was „hen in 1521 the king, commanding the army 
in perſon, gave the conduct of the van to the duke of Alen- 
con, contrary tothe prerozatives annexcd to the office of con- 
ſtable. But this was nothing in compariſon of another, 
which however is related in the hiſtory of France onl. upon 
uncertain repo:ts. The king telling the conſtable he ſhould 
be glad to marry him to the ducheſs his mother, received an 
anſwer fo injurious to the ducheſs s, that he gave him a box 
on the ear. This fact is not perhaps ſufficiently atteſted. 
But however it is certain the ducheſs's affection for the con— 
ſtable turned to hatred. From thence forwards he was look- 
ed upon with an evil eye at court, and no more truſted with 
the command of the king's armies. This was ſufficient to 
give him great dilguſt. 
with theſe motifications, which ſeemed to her too ſlight a 
revenge for her contemned love, commenced a ſuit againſt 
him for his whole eſtatc. The cauſe was naturally to be tried 
by the parliameut of Paris; but the ducheſs put it into the 
hands of the chancellor and ſome other commithoners, her 
creatures, which convinced the conſtable that his ruin was 
determined. So perceiving no way to avoid fo fatal a blow, 
his deſpair cauſed him to throw himſelf into the emperor's 
aims. A Flemiſh lord was the manager of the negotia— 
tion, whercin the king of England inter; oſed, as beingequally 
concerned with the emperor to create troubles in France: 
I: 1s hard to know exactly when the negotiation began; but 
we find in the Collection of the Public Acts of England, the 
treaty was advanced the 17th of May, 1523. We lee there 


Reflecting on her looſe behaviour, P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. gor, 504. 
n The count de Reenx. P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 508. Together with 
Willem Knight, qu ctor of law, the Englith reſident, with the lady Marga- 
ret, and ir John Ruſſel. Herb. p. 58. | 

The name of Bourbon 1s in blank, but it is certain that it is the conſta— 


But his enemy not being fatisfied 
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Henry's commiſſion to Richard Sampſon and Richard Je. 
ningham, to treat with the duke of Bourbon! in order 0 
draw him into the league. This commiſhon empowered the 
envoys allo to receive of the ſame prince a promiſe or en. 


gagement to own Henry for king of France, to do him ho. 


mage and ſwear fealty to him. It cannot be inferred from 
hence, that the conſtable entered into any ſuch engagement 
but only that Henry intended to draw him into it. Hoy. 
ever, by the treaty made by the duke with the two my. 
narchs, after the conqueſt of France he was to have for his 
part Provence, to be erected into a kingdom, and was tg 
marry Leonora, the emperor's ſiſter, widow of don Emanuel, 
king of Portugal k. The duke was to bring into the field an 
army of his friends and vaſſals, to whom the emperor pro- 
miſed to join ſeven or eight thouſand men. This army was 
to act in the bowels of the Kingdom, whillt the emperor and 
Henry invaded Bearn and Picardy. 

Mean while, Francis I. ignorant of the deſigns of his 
enemies, was ſolely employed in preparing to recover the 
duchy of Milan, where he intended to command his army 
in perſon. He haſtened his preparations the more, becauſe 
the Venetians were ſtrongly ſollicited to join with his ene. 
mies, on pretence that he amuſed them with the vain hopes 
of ſeeing him ſpeedily in Italy with a powerful army. Bur 
notwith{tanding all his diligence, it was not poſſible to avoid 
that misfortune. The Venetians ſeeing no French army ar. 
rive, and dreading to be expoſed to the emperor's indipn1. 
tion, entered at laſt into the league againſt France about the 
end of July !. 

On the other hand, nope Adrian VI. laboured with all h.; 


| 

power to procure a truce between the chriſtian princes, fan- 
cying after that, there would be no dithculty to unite them to. 
gether in a war againſt the Turks. But as his genius wis 
mean, and very different from that of Leo X. and an . 
his predeceſſors, inſtead of making the princes ſubſe: vient to 
his deſigns, he was himſelf without knowing it 10fl, umental 
to thoſe of others. The emperor told hin he heartily de. 
fired the truce, but intimated the neceſſity of its be.ng for 
ſome time, in order to reap the intended advantage. He 
thereby laid an invincible obſtacle in the way, becaule the 
king of France being lately diſpoſſeſſed of the duchy of M. 
lan, would never hearken to a long truce, which would at, 
ford his enemies time to ſecure their conqueſt. I hat no— 
narch's oppoſition gave the emperor and the king of Er glad 
occaſion to engage the pope to proceed farthet, by lintrg 
to him that after the example of ſome of his predecel- 
ſors, he ſhould exert his apoſtolic power, which no chrittian 
prince would preſume directly to oppcſe. Pleated wah 
theſe hopes, Adrian publiſhed a bull dated the 3oth of Apr, 
enjoining by virtue of the power committed to him by Soda 
three years truce between all chriſtian princes, under pain 
of excommunication and interdict, againſt thoſe that ſhould 
retule to oblerve it. But the king of France diſregarting 
ſuch a truce, continued his preparations for the Milan ex- 
pedition, and ordered his troops to march towards Itah. 
Then the pope was told, that Francis alone, by his non- 
compliance and obſtinacy, hindered the chriſtians fron 
Joining their forces againſt the Turks. By theſe fecret prac- 
tices the good pope was gradually brought to conclude a 
league againſt France with the emperor, the king of Eng- 
land, Ferdinand, archduke of Auſtria, the emperor's bro- 
ther, the duke of Milan, the Genoeſe, and the Fl vreniines. 
This league was figned the 3d of Auguſt, a few days aiter 
the Venetians had delerted France. . 

Italy ſeemed by this league to be ſecured from all invaiions. 
And indeed Proſper Colonna, who commanded in Man, 
ſo little expected to be attacked, that he neglected to take 
neceſſary meaſures for the defence of that duchy. Men 
while, Francis purſued his projects, and the more, as he 
heard there were no preparations at Milan. The emperor 
ſeemed wholly to neglect the defence of that ſtate, on pu- 
poſe to draw Francis into Italy, reckoning that his ablence 
would promote the duke of Bourbon's deſigns. Nay, 1 
ſud, that to induce Francis to abſent himſelf from his king: 
dom, Henry had cauſed him to be privately told, there ws 
no danger from him that year in Picardy, 

Affairs being in this fituation, Francis departed for Lyons 
in order to pals into Italy. In the mean while the emperor! 
was preparing an army in Spain to belicge Fontarabia and 


{ * 


Bayonne, But the army was raiſed very ſlowly, becaule! 


* 
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ble which is there meant. Rapin. | 

k The emperor promiſed to appoint her his heir, in caſe he and his bio, 
ther Ferdinand died without iſſue; and to give her a dower of two hun 
thouſand crowns. P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 608. 

! June the 28th, according to P. Daniel, p. 499. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


was not to act till Francis was engaged in the war of Milan. 
On the other fide, the count de Bure his general in Flan- 
ders, remained quiet, waiting 40 Join the Engliſh, who the 
better to deceive the king of France were not to land at Ca- 


late till the end of September. In ſhort, the emperor or- 


dered eight thouſand Landſquenets to march in {mall div1- 
Cons into Franche Comte, who were to joln the duke of Bour- 
bon as ſoon as he was ready. Upon that prince's revolt the 
allies built all their hopes, imagining that Francis being in 
Italy, France thus unexpectedly invaded in {o many places 
at once would make no great reſiſtance. Theſe hopes were 
the better grounded, as Francis having no intelligence of 
the duke of Bourbon's plots, had no troops at all in Burguy - 
di, few in Guizenne and Bearn, and Picardy was in an ll 


fine of defence. 


Mean while, the conſtable, not to be obliged to attend tho 
king, pretended to be fick at Moulins. But Francis, whillt 
on the road to Lyons, happened to be informed by two of 
the conſtable's ſervants, that their maſter held Private cor— 
retpondence with the emperor. Surpriſed at the news, he 
turned out of his way to go to Moulins, where he told the 
duke, who ſtill feigned to be fick, what had been diſcovered 
to him. The duke freely owned, the emperor had ſounded 
him by the count de Rœux, but that he had refuſed to 
kearken to his propotals: that he deſigned to inform his ma- 
jeſty of it, but being prevented by his illneſs from coming to 
court, he durſt not truſt any perſon with the fſecret. Whe- 
ther the king believed what the conſtable ſaid, or thought 
he could not arreſt him in his own territories, he was con- 
tented with ordering him follow him to Lyons. The duke 
ſet out indeed as if he intended to follow the king, being 
carried in a litter on pretence of his ſickneſs, and travelling 
by very eaſy journies. But upon notice that two of his con- 
£cents were arreſted at court, he privately withdrew from 


his attendants, and taking with him only Pomperan, one of 


his gentlemen, he eſcaped through by-ways, and {ately ar- 
rixed at Trent in Germany. 

The conſtable's flight, convincing the king there was ſome 
grand plot in France to be executed during his abſence, he 
relinquiſhed his deſign of going into Italy, and contented 
hirgtelk with ſending his army® under the command of ad- 
miral Bonnivet, who paſſed the Alps about the end of Auguſt 
or the beginning of September. About the ſame time the 
emperor ailembled his army in Spain, the Landſquenets ar- 
rived in Franche Comte, and the Engliſh landed at Calais, 
to act in Picardy in conjunction with the Flemings. It will 
be abſolutcly neceſſary briefly to relate what pailed during 
this campaign in thoſe four ſeveral places. : 

The caſtle of Milan, where Lautrec had left a garriſon, 
{firrendered the 4th of April. So the French had no place 
of importance in the Milaneſe, except the caſtle of Cremo- 
no, which too was ſo clolely blocked up, that there was no 
like/ihood of its holding out long. On the other hand as 
France could expect no farther aſſiſtance from the Venetians, 
and as all the reſt of Italy was joined in a league againſt 
her, Proſper Colonna who commanded in Milan did not 
doubt that the King would defiſt from his deſign in carrying 
war in the Milaneſe. For that reaſon, he had neglected to 
repair the fortifications of the capital city which were in an 
i! tare, the ramparts being fallen down in ſeveral places. 
However upon advice that admiral Bonnivet was going to 
Pals the Alps, he drew together all his forces to try to de- 
tend the paſſage of the Teſin; but he came too late. The 
French had made ſuch ſpeed, that he was forced to retire to 
Milan, in the utmoſt diſorder. Nay, he reſolved to aban- 
don that city, if, by an unaccountable negligence, they had 
nct given him ſome days time to repair the works. He had 
on fifteen thouſand men, with which he could not expect to 
deſend againſt an army of above forty thouſand, fo large a 
cy, winch allo was open in ſeveral places. However, as he 
hid lewnt by long experience, that it muſt not always be 
tought the enemies will do what is moſt for their advantage, 
he never ceaſed repairing the places which wanted it moſt, 
decming he could but withdraw at laſt in caſe the French 
vere as expeditious as they ought to have been. If Bonni— 
vet had marched directly to Milan, he would have found the 


" Florentius, of Egmont. 


* Confilting of three and thirty thouſand men. Guicciard, I. 15. 

* Galeazzo, viſcount of Milan, meeting him, and defiring him to ſtay till 
he had raited a tumult in the city (which he aſſured him of in two or three 
Gys) made Bonnivet loſe the opportunity. Herb. p. 59. According to 
others, Galeazzo put Bonnivet in hopes, that this city would ſurrender by 
cpitulaion, whence he might reap great advantages, aud at leaſt get a large 
lum of money, P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 516. | 

” And which Janot d'Herbouville, the governor, had kept for the French 
Dear to years together, after the taking of the town. Thid, : 

Being defirons to fave his goode. Herbert, p. 69, But P. Daniel lays 
te blame on don Pero, fon ot the marſhal of Navarre, whe held intelli- 
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gates open. But after taking Novarra and Vigerano, and 
paſſing the Teſin without oppoſition, he prepoſterouſly ima- 
gined a few days more or leſs would ſignify nothing. So 
having loſt to no purpoſe four or five days, he gave the em- 
peror's general time to put Milan in a poſture of defence o. 
At laſt, approaching the city, when it was too late, he found 
it incapable of being attacked by the good management of 
Colonna. Whereupon he reſolved to encamp at Chiaraval— 
la, in hopes of cutting off the proviſions of Milan, and of 
having the imperialiſts at his mercy. - But he took his mea- 
{ures 10 Ill, that after perſiſting in his deſigns till the end of 
November, he was forced himſelf to r2move from Milan for 
want ot proviſions. All he did during that time was to re- 
lie ve the caſtle of Cremona, reduced to the laſt extremities v. 
Such was the ſuccels of Bonnivet's campaign, which might 
have been more glorious for him, and more advantageous for 
the king his maiter, had he taken juſter meaſures and improv- 
ed his luperiority. Colonna died ſhortly after, and Lanoy, 
viceroy of Naples, took the command of the imperial army. 
The ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, that nothing remarkable 
paſſed in thoſe parts till the end of the year, when the duke 
of Bourbon came and took the command of the emperor's 
troops, not without Lanoy's great diſguſt, who unwillingly 


reſigned his poſt to a foreigner. 

The allies, as I ſaid, were reſolved not to invade France 
till September, becauſe it was to be preſumed, the king would 
then be employed in Italy. For this reaſon it was the be- 
ginning of that month before the emperor aſſembled his army 
in Spain. Lautrec, who commanded in Guienna, hearin 
the Spaniards were drawing together, haſtened to the fron— 
tiers, to provide for the defence of Bayonne and Fontarabia, 
which were molt expoſed. Frauget, an officer of note, was 
governor of Fontarabia, having been left there the laſt yea 


by marſhal de Chabanes. Lautrec, relying upon Fraug ts. 


bravery and experience, left him in the fame poſt, after 
having reinforced the garriſon, and laid in ſome ammunition. 
After that, he did not queſtion the place would be able 
to maintain a long ſiege. Theſe precautions being taken 
with regard to Fontarabia, he repaired to Bayonne. He was 
no looner arrived, than the Spaniſh army appeared before 
the walls, ſupported by a fleet, which threw the inhabitants 
into great conſternation, the town being weak towards the 
ſea. But Lautrec ſo managed it, that the Spaniards were 
diſappointed, though they had expected to carry the place 
without oppoſition. , Percerving therefore, that the ſiege 
would employ them too long, they ſuddenly raifed it, and 
inveſted Fontarabia, which was baſely ſurrendered by Frau- 
get, in a very few days J. He was like to have loſt his head 
for a fault of that conſequence. But though he preſerved 
his liſe, he ſaved not his honour being publicly degraded. 

The emperor was not ſo ſucceſsful in Burgundy and Cham- 
pagne. Lamothe of Noyers, the duke of Bourbon's officer, 
was gone lome time ſince into Germany, to conduct into 
Burgundy, count de Furſtemberg, who with ſeven or eight 
thouſand Landſquenets, was to join there the dukeof Bourbon. 
Though this project ſeemed to be fruſtrated by the duke's 
flight, count de Furſtemberg however entered Champagne 
with his army. He immediately took Coiffy and Monte- 
clair, ſmall places, which made no great reſiſtance But the 
duke of Guiſe, who commanded in that province, knowing 
Furitemberg had no cavalry, aſſembled all the nobles of 
the country, and forming ſome ſquadrons, cloſely followed 
the Germans. Furſtemberg finding himſelf too weak in the 
heart of the enemy's country, and having no horſe to op- 
pole thoſe of the duke of Guile, reſolved to retire into Lor- 
rain, He could not however make his retreat without re- 
ceiving a terrible check near Neufchatel, where the duke of 
Guiſe deteated the belt part of his troops. 

Whuilit the war was carrying on in Italy, Bearn, and 


Campagne, Henry embarked his troops under the command 


of the duke of Suffolk *, who landing at Calais, joined the 
count de Bure, the 20th of September. "Theſe two bodies 
made together an army of twenty-five, or thirty thouſand 
foot, and about fx thouſand horſe. The duke de la Tri- 
mouille, who commanded in that country, was fo inferior 
in number of troops, that he durſt not keep the field. All 


gence with the Spaniards, tom. VII. p. 529. 

r Charles Biandon. He was attended by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, 
whoſe names tee in Hall, fol. 113. The vanguard was commanded hv the 
lord Sandes; the right wing by fir William Kingſton ; the left by fir Everard 
Digby ; the rear by lir Richard Wingfield ; and fir Edward Guildtord was 
captain of the horſe, This army conſiſted of fix hundred demi lances, two 
hundred archers on hor{chack, three thouſand archers on foot, five thouſand 
bill men, two thouſand fix hundred pioneers and labourers; to whom were 
added feventeen hundred men out of the fortreſſes of Guiſues, and Calais, 


So that this whole army was thirteen thouſaud one hundred ſtrong, Hall, 
fol, 114, | 
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he could do was to throw ſuccours into the places moſt ex- 
poſed, and ſpeedily inform the king what paſſed in thoſe 
parts. Francis I. being then at Lyons, was extremely em- 
barraſſed to withſtand ſo many unexpected invaſions. It 
is ſaid, that deceived by falſe advices from England, he had 
been in hopes Picardy for this year would be unmoleſted, 
and yet he faw it was there his enemies intended to make 
their greateſt effort. In this perplexity, he immediately diſ- 
patched the duke of Vendome, with all the troops he could 
aſſemble, both to defend Picardy, and ſecure Paris, where 
he did not queſtion the alarm was very great. Indeed, 
the duke of Suffolk, and the count de Bure paſſing by Te— 


rouenne, Heſdin and Dourlens, had taken Roy and Mont- 


didier, and were advanced as far as Corbie. But the news 
of the duke of Vendaine's march cauſing them to be more 
circumſpect, they thought proper to proceed no farther, and 
the rather becauſe the ſeaſon began to be very incommodi— 
ous and they were afraid of being engaged between the 
dukes of Vendome and la Trimouille, Theſe conſiderations 
induced them to think of retreating. In their return, they 
became maſters of Bouchain, the governor whereof brought 
him the keys, though they had no thoughts of attacking the 
place. Then leaving an Engliſh garriton in Bouchin, they 
retired into Artois. But prelently after the French reco- 
vered that town, Thus the progreſs of the confederate 
army was not ſo great as Francis had reaſon to fear. Had 
the army taken the field ſooner, he would have been greatly 
embarraſſed. But as I ſaid, the hopes the emperor and the 
king of England had conceived of the duke of Bourbon's 
undertaking, was the cauſe of their not beginning the cam- 
paien in any place, till about the end of September. 

When Adrian VI. came 1ato the league, he had no deſign 
to ruin France, in order to compel Francis to wage war with 


the Turks, but he had been told, it would be a certain means 


to oblige that prince to conſent to that truce, Mean while. 
without the pope's knowing any thing of it, the emperor and 
Henry had combined to invade France, and divide it between 
them. Probably, if he had lived to the end of this year, 
hewould have feen that their deſigns did not correſpond with 
his, but he diced about fix wecks after ſigning the league 
azainſt France. He was a good man of a character very 
different from thoſe of his predeceſſors. Inſtead of thinking 
to enlarge the eccleſiaſtical ſtate by unjuſt confiſcations, he 
had given the duke of Urbino the inveſtiture of his duchy. 
He had done the fame by the duke of Ferrara, knowing that 
the former popes had quarrelled with theſe princes only to 
gratify their deſire of enriching their own relations. He 
ould have even reſtored Modena and Reggio to the duke of 
Ferrara, if the clamours of his council, who could not un- 
derſtand that juitice ought to be the foundation of policy, 
had not prevented him. He thought likewiſe of reforming 
the court of Rome, but death {ſuffered him not to execute 
his deſign. All theſe proceedings, fo remote from thoſe of 
his immediate predeceſſors, who has uſed the courtiers and 


people of Italy to ſee the popes purſue the looſe maxims of 


temporal princes, cauſed it to be laid, that he was indeed an 
honeſt man and a good chriſtian, but an indifferent pope. 
Accordingly the Italian writers ſpeak of Adrian VI. in terms 
importing no great eſteem for him. | 
The beginning of this year, cardinal Julio de Medici, 
who retired to Florence upon the death of Leo X. returned 
to Rome, and was very civilly received. In a ſhort time, 


He gained the good will of the pope to ſuch a degree, that 


he lupplanted the cardinal of Volterra, the prime miniſter, 
and cauſed him to be committed to the caſtle of St. Angelo. 
From thence forward he had the ſole management of the 
pope's affairs, gaining more and more his eſteem, by put- 
ting on the devout, and expreſſing a great zeal to unite 


all chriſtian princes againft the Turks. By this artifice he 


ed him to publith a bull for a triennial truce, and at length 
to ſign the league againſt France. A miniſter like this was, 
doubtleſs, too politic for ſuch a pope. Adrian VI. died 
the 14th of September, at the very time the armies began to 
take the field. Had he lived any longer, he would without 
doubt have perccived, the league he had imprudently en- 
caged in, was by no means proper to procure the union, he 
to much defircd among the chriſtian princes. | 
Cardinal Woltey having notice of the pope's death, writ 
to the king to inform him of it, deſiring his aſſiſtance and 
protection. The next day he writ to him again, praying 
him to recommend him tothe emperor, by a letter under his 


He proteſts in that letter, which is dated September zo, that he thought 
himiſelt unfic tor the papal dignmy, and that he defired much rather to end his 
days with the king, Which was ſtrange diſſembling. See Burnet's Ref, 
tom III. p. 19. 


nal de Medici. Guicciardini ſays, Julio gave h.m 


morning his election was confirmed by a ſolemn ſcrutiny, 


own hand. He flattered himſelf that the emperor way 
have a grateful ſenſe of his late ſervice, in cauſing the bins 
his maſter to declare againſt France, and would now at leak 
keep his word with him, ſince he had no preceptoy tg he 
elected, as in the former conclave. But if the Italian hiſt; 
rians are to be credited, the emperor little thought of Proc 
curing him the papacy, and the conclave much leſs, who mer 


prefently after Adrian's deceaſe. Of the thirty-ninc c aid 


nals which were in the conclave, Julio de Medici had g. 


teen or ſixteen at his devotion, beſides three who had pig. 
miſed not to be againſt him, if he was like to ſuccecqd in 
the conclave; fo that he had only ſeven or eight to gain 
in order to have two-thirds of the voices. But this Was 1 
ealy. Cardinal Colonna, his adverſary, was at the head of 
a much more numerous party, who would have infaſlibl 
carried it, if the cardinals of that faction could have as reg. 
dily united in chuſing a pope, as in preventing the clection 
of Julio. This made the conclave hold fifty days. As {,, 
Wolſey, if he had any cardinals for him, they could not 
be many, fince he had againſt him the French party, and 
the emperor's adherents were the ſame with thote ot fulig 
de Medici. In ſhort, Colonna's faction not agreeing uy, 
the Choice of a pope, becauſe the head would have one 


elected who was not hiked by his friends, his indignation 


their obſtinacy cauſed him to be reconciled with the cares. 
50 
miſe under his hand to make him his vice chancei!or an 16. 
{ent him with his palace, one of the moſt maggiicen in Rome, 
Be this as it will, Colonna giving him ſeven or cight votes 
which were at his diſpoſal, there was no farther obſtacle 35 
his election. It being reported in the conclave, that the 
cardinal de Medici would be elected the next ſcrutiny, mg 
of the cardinals ſtayed not till day appeared, but went and 
made their court to the perton who was ſoon to be theie 
maſter. Their example drew in the reſt, who finding ir 
not in their power to hinder the election, were willing allo 
to ſhew they freely concurred. So, that very night, be— 
tween the 18th and 19th of November, all the cardinals 
went and paid obeilance to the new pope, and the next 
wherein he had all the voices. Thus it is that the holy 
ghoſt influences the cardinals in the choice of a pope, who, 
contrary to their intention, was to be the cauſe of the deep 
wound the church of Rome had ever received. The 
new pope aſſumed the name of Clement VII. on account of 
St. Clement's day, which was very ſhortly to be ſolemnized. 
He was natural ſon of Julian de Medici, uncle to Leo X. 
But this detect of birth, though contrary to the canons, was 
not conſidered, Leo X. who made him cardinal in the be. 
ginning of his pontificate, took care to have it legally at- 
teſted, that Julian promiſed his mother marriage. S», taking 
for granted, that a bare promiſe was equivalent to a marriage, 
he declared Julio legitimate. Alexander VI. took the ſame 
courſe when he made Cæſar Borgio, his baſtard ſon, cardi- 
nal. He produced witnefles who depoſed, that Cæſar w: 
born of a married woman, whence it was inferred, the child 
was to be deemed the huſband's fon. In this manner did 
the vicars of Jeſus Chriſt abuſe laws divine and human to 
gratify their paſſions, | 
The news of Clement's election was a great mortification 
to Wolſey, who, after the promotion of Adrian VI. had 
expected to be pope upon the firit vacancy. He muſt have 
been extremely incenfed with the emperor, who had twice 
deceived him. So it may be aſſured, conſidering bis vin- 
dictive temper, he relolved from that moment to be re- 
venged. Bur as he could not execute this reſolution with- 
out his maſter's aſſiſtance, he was to take care not to dil- 
cover that he acted from a motive of revenge; otherwil? 
he would have run the hazard of being diſappointed. He 
concealed therefore, under the maſk of a fe!gned moder:- 
tion, the reſentment he harboured in his breait, and cou- 
tented himſelf with telling the king, that ſeveral had vote 
for him in conclave, but his ablence had turned to his 
prejudice, and the ſituation of the aflairs of Italy cauſed the 
cardinals to chuſe Julio de Medici. A few days after, the 
king's embaflador at Rome had orders to notify to the new 
pope, the king's and Wolley's joy at his promotion -. At 
the ſame time, Woiſey deſired the continuance. of his le- 
gateſhip, affirming, that by reaſon of the king's prerogative, 
It was not worth to him a thouſand ducatcs a year, Clement 


VII. was entirely of the emperor's party, and knowing of 


t A diſpatch was ſent for that purpoſe to John Clarke, biſbop of Bath and 
Wells, ſecretary Pace, and dr, Thomas Hanyball, waſter of the rolls, and 
reſident at Rome, IIerbert, p. 59, 


From 


ſequence the king of England's aſſiſtance was at 
_ dent unßture of affairs in Europe, gladly embraced 
he | portunity to gratify cardinal Wolſey, and make him 


© | tic friend, by whoſe means he might gain the favour of the 


king bis malter. In this diſpoſition he granted the cardinal 


more than he defired. By a bull of the gth of January, 1524, 


he gave him the legantine power for life. This is the tirlt, 
and perhaps the only inſtance of a perpetual legateſhip. 
Wolſey was now raiſed to the higheſt point of grandeur 
that a ſubject can aſpire to. He was archbiſhop of Vork, 
biſhop of Durham, abbot of St. Albans, cardinal legate a 


Jacere for life, lord chancellor of England, prime miniſter 

and favourite, careſſed by the emperor, reſpected by the pope, 

| regarded by all the princes of Europe, with almolt an ab- 
g | 


ſolute power in England, where nothing material was tran{- 


ed, either in ſpirituals or temporals, but by his ſole di- 


rection. It is eaſy to ſee, ſo many advantages were but too 
capable of rendering him proud and inſolent. He looked 
non the king's ſubjects as flaves, and unfortunately for 
them, inſpired the king by degrees with the ſame principles, 
and inſinuated to him, that he ought to conſider the parlia- 
ment only as an inſtrument to execute his will. Theſe 
inſinuations were but too eftectual, as will be {cen in the 
ſequel. In order, to render him independent of the parlia- 
ment. he perſuaded him to exact from his ſubjects u at once, 


me ſubſidy given by parliament, and payable in four years. 


Eyery one atcribed to the cardinal this illegal proceeding, 


| TH which eſtabliſhed a very dangerous preſident. But he little 


regarded the complaints of the people, ſince he was ſecure 
of the king's countenance, and the pope's protection. 

He undertook this year a thing he would never have ven- 
tured upon, had he not been fully ſatisfied, that the pope 
could not be without the King's affiſtance. And that was, 
to cauſe ſeveral religious houtes to be ſuppreſſed, in order 
to appropriate the revenues to two colleges, which he in- 
tended to found at Oxtord and Ipſwich. If the pope had 
reaped any advantage, his conſent would have been very 
ſtrange. But that he ſhould agree to the ſuppreſſion of ſe- 
veral monaſteries, to gratify a private perſon, is what could 
hardly be expected, and perhaps had never happened. Ac- 
cordingly, the pope would never have granted it, had not the 
ſatisfying the paſſion of this ambitious miniſter been abſo— 
lutely neceſſary to his deſigns. The cardinal's project was to 
found a magnificent college at Oxford, by the name of Car- 
qinal College, which was to conſiſt of one hundred and eighty- 
lix perfons, with falaries. The other college was to be found- 
ed at Ipſwich, the place of his birth, but only for grammar, 
and to quality young ſcholars for his college at Oxford. 
But as thefe projects were not accompliſhed this year, I thall 
ſpeak of them on another occation, and cloſe the year 1523, 
with an account of what paſſed in Scotland, where affairs 
were no more undiſturbed than elſewhere. 

Henry being engaged in a war with France, juſtly dreaded 
the diverſion the Scots might make on the frontiers. On the 
other hand, the king of Scotland's minority frequently tempt- 
ed him to become maſter of that kingdom, after the exam- 
ple of Edward III. his predeceſſor, who diſpoſſeſſed the king 
his nephew at a like juncture. The factions in Scotland in- 
ercaſing his hopes, he never ceaſed to foment them by means 
of his adherents, who were very numerous, becauſe he had 
wherewithal to give penſions. He uſed for pretence his be- 
ing obliged by nature to take care of the king his nephew's 
concerns, who was not of age to diſtinguiſh what was ad- 
vantageous from what was prejudicial. So, as an affectionate 
uncle, he did his endeavour to remove the duke of Albany, 
under colour there was danger of that prince's ſeizing the 
crown. He knew he ſhould never accompliſh his deſigns ſo 
long as Scotland was guarded by ſuch an Argus. The queen 
bis fiſter had made him very unealy in joining with the re- 
gent, becauſe he was thereby deprived of all pretence of ſay- 
lug the king was in danger. Indeed, it was not likely, as 
the parliament of Scotland wiſely intimated in their anſwer, 
that the queen ſhould join with the regent. to deſtroy the 
king her ſon. Henry, however, to give ſome colour to the 
acculation, was pleaſed to ſuppoſe, the queen his ſiſter de- 
honed to marry the duke of Albany. But finding at laſt, 
this ſuppoſition had not the deſired effect, he had recourſe to 
another expedient, which was, to gain his ſiſter by pro- 
ming to procure her the regency. That done he preſſed 
Jet more earneſtly the parliament of Scotland to remove the 


a From all perſons worth forty pounds. Hall, Herbert, p. 60. 

Sir William Fitzwilliams, with thirty-ſix great ſhips, cruiſed on the 
coafts of France, and Anthony Pointz, with a good fleet guarded the weſtern 
ſeas, As Fitzwilliams was cruiſing about, he diſcovered twelve French ſhips, 
I which the archbiſhop of Glaigow and other perſons of quality were, 
Whom the duke of Albany had ſent before him into Scotland. Giving chaſe 
ia inele ſhips, two of them were loſt near Dieppe and Boulogne, Herb. p. 56. 
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duke of Albany, and confer the regency on the queen. But, 
to render his aſſiſtance more effectual, he reſolved to uſe his 
utmolt endeavours to hinder the duke's return into Scotland. 
To that end, he ſent out a fleet to take him in his paſ- 
lage w. At the ſame time he ordered the earl of Surrey to 
march into Scotland *, to ſhew the Scots what they were to 
expect in cate they did not give him {ſpeedy ſatisfaction, The 
Scots being without a leader, and unprepared againſt this 
invaſion, ſuſtained great damage during the campaign. The 
earl of Surrey took Jedworth, and carried fire and ſword 
into the country, without meeting any oppoſition. Mean 
white, Henry's adherents ceaſed not to cry, that a peace 
muſt be made with England, fince it was the only way to 
lave Scotland from utter deſtruction. Henry ſupported them 
by oftering to the king his nephew his only daughter Mary 
in marriage, and magnifying the advantages the Scots would 
receive from the alliance. Bur withal he required of them 
that they ſhould break all the engagements with France. 
It was, however, very unlikely he ſhould ſeriouſly think of 
giving his daughter to the king of Scotland, fince ſhe was 
athanced to the emperor, and he {ſtrictly united with that 


prince. Befides, ſuch a marriage would have been of no 


advantage to himfelf or the nation. To this the oppoſite 
party replied, the king of England fought to diſengage Scot - 
land from France, only the more eaſily to ruin the kingdom, 
and that to make an alliance with England by abandonins 
France, was the ready way to be flaves to the Engliſh; that 
this was not the firit_ time the kings of England, by ſuch 
marriages, had attempted to become maſters in Scotland, and 
the wortt was to be fcared from neighbours who had ever 
aſpired to the poſleſſion of all Great-Britain. . In a word, the 
deitroying with tire and [word a country whoſe friendſhip was 
courted, was a ftrange way of defiring an alliance, and pro- 
poling a marriage. All theſe reaſons were anſwered by the 
other party. But it tended only ſo to increaſe diſorder and 
contuſion among the Scots, that it was impracticable for 
them to come to any refolution. Mean while, Henry, who 
only intended to terrify them, by making them feel the ef- 
tects of his arms, ordered the earl of Surrey to quit Scotland, 
and return into England. But he had ſcarce ſent his men 
into winter quarters, when the Scots made inroads on the 
borders of England, which obliged him to march a ſecond 
time intoScotland, where he became maſter of Jedburrough. 
Mean time, the duke of Albany hearing what pafled in 
Scotland, burned with delire to repair thither, to appeaſe by 
his preſence the troubles cauſed by the king of England's 
adherents, and to ſtrengthen the French party which was in 
danger ol being ſurmounted by the other. Francis I. had 
granted him an aid of three thouſand foot, and two hundred 
men at arms, to enable him to make diverſion upon 
Henry. But it was not poſſible to tranſport thoſe troops into 
Scotland, whilſt the Engliſh fleet kept the fea to hinder their 
paſlage. Policy therefore was to be'recurred to. For that 
purpoſe, he feigned to deſiſt from his deſign of going into 
Scotland, and tent his troops into quarters remote from the 
coalt, with orders however to be ready to march upon the 
firſt notice. The tran{port ſhips were likewiſe ſent away to 
certain ports, from whence they were ordered to fail to the 
appointed rendezvous, the moment they heard from the duke. 
This ſtratagem deceived the Engliſh admiral, who being in- 
formed by his ſpics, that the duke of Albany was returned 
to court, and had diſmiſſed his troops and vaſſals, thought 
there was nothing more to fear this year, and ſo returned 
with the fleet into England. The duke was no ſooner in- 
formed of it, but he afſembled his troops and ſhips, and em- 
barking about the middle of September, arrived in Scotland 


the 24th *, the ſame day the earl of Surrey became maſter 


of Jedburrough. 
The regent's arrival revived the courage of the French 


party, who began to be greatly diſmayed, and drew from 
the king of England ſeveral perſons who had only favoured 


him out of fear. Some time after, the regent ſummoned 


the nobility of Edinburgh, and endeavoured to convince 
them that the kingdom would be 1n great danger, unlets the 


king of England's defigns were timely-and vigorouſly op- 


poſed. Bur all his eloquence was not capaple of cauſing a 


change of opinion in thoſe who preferred Heny's penſions 


to all the arguments that could be alledged. However, he 
aſſembled an army, and advanced towards the borders, 
where he arrived the 22d of October. But when he came 


O 


* With fix thouſand men. And ordered Thomas Grey, marquis of Dor- 
ſet, warden of the Eait and Middle Marches, and the lord Dacres, warden 
of the Weſt Marches, to join him. Herbert, p. 56. Hall, fol. 114. 

y He took all the caſtles in Merch and Teviotdal. Buchanan. 

z With Richard de la Pole, brothei of the earl of Lincoln, beheaded in the 
5th of his reign, aud three thouſand French, Herbert, p. 57. 
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to march into England, he met with the ſame obſtacles that 
had ſtopped him the lait year. That is, the generals, and 
officers of the Englith party refuſed to follow him, main- 
taining it was manifeQly againſt the intereſt of Scotland to 
provoke the Engliſh, and therefore 1t was {utfcient to be 
upon the defenfive. They added, if the deſign was to ſerve 
France, it could not be done better than by keeping an army 
on the frontiers, which would oblige the Englith to have the 
like in thoſe parts. But in the preſent circumſtances of Scot- 
land, it was too much to hazard a battle, the lois whereof 
would prove the ruin of the kingdom. In thort, the regent 
ſeeing, it was in vain to perſuade them to follow him, order- 
ed Werk caſtle to be atlaulted by the French troops; but 
they were vigoroully repulſed. Mean while, upon notice of 
the earl of Surrey's approach at the head of a numerous 
army *, he did not think proper to expect him, but chote to 
retire. Indeed, it would have been too dangerous to give 
battle with an army wherein the Englith had fo many fa- 
vourers. The ſeaſon being no longer proper tor one or other 
to keep the field d, the earl of Surrey, content with having 
ſtopped the Scots, ſent his troops into winter quarters, and 
the regent followed his example. 

Whilit the flames of war were kindled in almoſt all parts 
of Europe, the reformation made great progreſs in Germany, 
and began even to ſpread in Switzerland, France, and Eng- 
land. In the beginning of this year the canton of Zurick, 
moved by the preaching of Zuinglius, renounced divers ar- 
ticles of religion they had hitherto profeſſed, though Zuing- 
lius and Luther diftered about the euchariſt?. Many hke- 
wiſe in France and England began to diſlike a religion, that 
ſeemed zo be founded more upon the pope than upon Jeſus 
Chriſt. Adrian VI. hearing of the daily progres of Luther's 
doctrine in Germany, diſpatched a nuntio to the diet of Nu- 
remberg, to exhort the German princes to deſtroy Luther 
and his followers. He confeſſed, however, in a letter to them 
upon the ſame ſubject, that many abuſes and diſorders were 
crept into the church, throwing the blame upon thoſe who 
had governed before him. But he ſaid to reform all at once, 
would be the way to ſpoil all, and therefore it was necetlary 
to proceed by degrecs in this reformation. Luther having 
ſcen the letter, publiſhed it in Germany, with notes of his 
own, wherein he taid, among other things, that the degrees 
the pope mentioned were ſo large, that there was an hun— 
dred years interval between each of them. On the other 
hand, the diet taking advantage of the pope's confeſſion, de- 
manded f ec council in Germany, where every one ſhould 
be obliged upon oath to ſpeak his real opinton, and that num- 
berle's abuſes, under which Germany had ſo long groaned, 
ſhould be reformed. | | 

Mean while, Luther ſtill continued to write in defence of 
his doctrince. Among other things he publiſhed an anfwer 
to the king of England's book, wherein he uſed no ceremony. 
This behaviour obliged Henry to complain of him to the 
princes of the houſe of Saxony. At the lame time he ex- 
horted them to hinder the publication of Luther's German 
bible, for fear the tranſlation ſhould be prejudicial to truth, 
But his letter had no great effect. | 

The progreſs of the reformation was not yet conſiderable 
enough to be regarded by the chief tovereigns of Europe, 
whole thoughts were wholly intent upon war. Clement VII. 
refuſed to renew the league, though himſelf had engaged 
his predeceffors in it, and declared he would ſtand neuter, 
This declaration at firſt extremely embarraſſed the duke of 
Bourbon, becauſe the emperor not having provided for the 
payment of his troops, it was not poſſible for the duke to ſa- 
tisfy them, ſince the pope and the Florentines withdrew their 
uſual ſupplies. He tound means, however, to draw ſome 
money from the inhabitants of Milan; and at laſt pertuaded 
the pope to give him twenty thouſand ducats, and cauſe the 
Florentines to furnith him with fifty thouland, on condition 
of ſecrecy. | 

Not long after, the duke of Bourbon receiving a ſupply of 
fx thouſand Land{quenets, and the Venetian army under 
the command of the duke of Urbino joining him, he took 
the field with thirty-five thouſand men. Mean while Bonni- 
vet was greatly embarraſſed. He had not above twenty thou- 
{and men, having lolt the reſt of his army by death or de- 
ſertion during the laſt campaign. Bur what was worſe, he 
had no moncy to pay his troops. This was a misfortune 


Forty thouſand men. There were beſides, fix thouſand in Berwick, Bu- 
channan, I. 14. Hall, fol. 115. 

v I wis about the middle vt November. See Hall, fol. 116. 

© Their differences about conſfubſtantiation much hindered the progreſs of 
the reformation ; and not being able to be compoted, Zuinghus's party were 
cilied Sicramentarians, and Luther's, Ubiquitarians. Calvin ſucceeded 
Z linglius, who by his doctrines of predeſtination, &c. ſo widened the breach 
between the Lutherans and Calvinſts, that they became irreconcileable. In- 
ſomuch, that the Lutherans at Luplick, where they are very rigid, have ſet 
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common to both ſides. It is true he expected ten thouſang 
Switzers, and five thouſand Griſons, but foreſaw they would 
be of little ſervice, becauſe he had not wherewithal to conc 
tent them at their arrival, This made him reſolve to ns 

quelt of the imperialiſts, and give them battle. But as they 
were informed of his condition, they determined to avoid 5 

though they were ſuperior in number, in the expectation of 
diſperſing his army without an engagement. And ind, 

the five thouſand Griſons who were coming to join the ada. 
ral, and were advanced as far as Bergamo, not receivins the 
money promiſed them, immediately returned. As (ar he 
ten thouſand Switzers, they arrived indeed at Jurea, ang exc 
advanced to the banks of the Seſia; but it was not poſi, 
to perſuade them to continue their march for want of mon. 
to pay them. Mean while, the imperialiſts became maſlecz 
of ſeveral towns, which very much annoyed the French can 
and at laſt forced the admiral to retire to Novarra. In tha 
mean time, the caſtle of Cremona, which the French bad 
hitherto kept, ſurrendered to the imperialiſts, 

Bonnivet, finding that the Griſons were returned, that the 
Switzers would not ſtir without being ſecure of their pay 
and that his men deſerted in great numbers, reſolved at la 
to repaſs the Alps. As ſoon as the duke of Bourbon bad 
notice of his march, he purſued him with all ſpeed, to cn. 
pel him to battle. There were even between the two gr. 
mies ſeveral ſharp ſkirmiſhes, in one of which the base 
Bayard was ſlain, But notwith:ianding all the efforts of tt, 
imperialiſts, Bonnivet retreated in good order. When the 
French had repaſſed the mountains, the places they f 
had in the Muaneſe ſurrendered by capitulation to the jm. 
perialiſts, | | | 

The French were no fooner out of Italy, but the emrs, 
ror and the king of England thought of means to re 
Francis in his own kingdom. They had expected g 
matters from the duke of Bourbon's revolt, but hithe:t 1 | 
was not poſſible to make any uſe of it, becau'e the c. 
racy was diſcovered too ſoon. The affairs of Italy 65 
proſpered beyond expectation, they refviv-d ro mk» 1; x of 
the duke of Bourbon to carry war into France, ing nge 


i — 0 83 
if he could have ſome conſiderable advantage, he u 


cauſe part of the kingdom to rebel. The duk ui nſelf jd 
them with theſe hopes, becauſe that was the thing which 
rendered him conſiderable. He would have been gg 
act in ſome place near his own territories from whence be 
expected great ſupplies. But it was thought more proper thut 
he ſhould enter Provence with an army, by reaſon he could 
eaſily be aſſifted by the Spaniſh fleet, which kept at Genna; 
whereas, by engaging in the middle of the kingdom, the flcet 
would be of no ſervice. This reſolution being taken, Henry 
readily promiſed to find the duke a hundred © thoufind 
crowns a month, on condition that after the firſt month, 
he ſhould be free to diſcontinue the payment, provided be 
acted himſelf in Picardy at the head of a royal army, from 
the firſt of July to end of December, 

Though the emperor had put the duke of Bourbon in 
hopes he would lend him all his army in Italy for his exe 
dition into Provence, he could not however diſpenſe with 
leaving a good part at Milan, and other places of that 
duchy, under the command of Lanoy, vicero of Naples, 
On the other hand, the Venetians withdrew their troops, 
becauſe they had promiſed by their private treaty only to ce— 
fend the Milaneſe. So, the duke of Bourbon began his 
march the 24th of June much weaker than he expe&ed?, and 
entered Provence the ſecond of July. He preſently Lecame 
maſter of Aix, and ſome other places, and at laſt came be- 
fore Marſeilles, the taking whereof was the chief end of l 
expedition. Buta few days before, Renzode Ceri, an Italian 
captain in the French ſervice, had entered with a ſtrong gat- 
riſon. Whereupon the duke found he ſhould meet with ao! 
reſiſtance than he imagined, but, however, he opened the ſicge. 

Mean while Francis I. having intelligence of Bourbon 
march, ordered his forces to be ailembled, and ſome troops 
ſent to Avignon, for fear the enemy ſhould ſeize it. The! 
he reſolved to aflemble his army, and came himſelf to com- 
mand in perſon, It is needleſs to ſpeak either of the fiege 
of Marſcilles, or of the king's great diligence in alembiing 
his troops. It ſuffices to ſay, that the very day he depart% 
from Avignon, in order to fight the imperialiſts, name:\ 
the 10th of September, the duke of Bourbon raiſed the ſieg 


— 


up in their great church the picture of Ignatius Loyola, Calvin, and the De⸗ 
vil, in one frame, with this inſcription, The great enemies of Chriſt and ihe 
Chriſtian religion. Such enmity does t e diſſenting in opinion prepoſteroulf 
breed among Ciniſtian ſects, eſpecially were both ſides are in the wrongs 

* His words are, In hac fanCta ſede aliquot jam annis Multa Abominands 
fuiſſe, 

© According to the computation in Rymer, it amounted to one hunde. 
and twenty-four thouſand crowns, Tom. XIII. p. 795. 


t He had thirteen thouſand foot, and three thoulaud horſe, Rapin. And 
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Bourbon having notice that the King was taking the ſhorteſt 

road to Milan, made incredible ſpeed not to be prevented, 

perceiving that thereon would depend the preſervation of the 
OO . 02 . 

duchy. Thus the two armies marching by difterent routs, 


The duke of Bourbon's retreat entirely changed the face 


of affairs. Francis I. who had been in danger of loſing 

provence, ſaw himſelf at the head of above forty thouland 

He ready to be employed in any important undertaking. 
5 - 


0 . 


G3, perceiving that the imperialiſts took e aer wege . 
retire into Italy, he reſolved to improve that advantage, anc 
the ſuperiority of his army, to recover the Milaneſe. i This 
reſolution being taken, he began his march, and tried to 


Milan before them. On the other hand, the duke of 


— 


arrived the ſame day, one at Albe, the other at Vercelli. 
A few days after, the duke of Bourbon joined the viceroy of 
Naples at Pavia. 


Whilſt the imperial army was in Provence, the court of 
England was otherwiſe diſpoſed than before, and ſeemed to 
intend to follow new maxims. Henry made no diverſion in 
Picardy, though he had paid but one month of the ſubſidy 
he was to give the duke of Bourbon. This was ſufficient to 
create ſuſpicion in the emperor, which were confirmed by 
Henry's unſeaſonable demand of the money lent him at his 
departure from England s. He could not believe, Henry 


would demand his money at ſo improper a time, inſtead of 


performing his own engagements, unleſs he intended to ſceł 
an occaſion of quarrel. His uneaſineſs ſtill increaſed upon 
advice from his embaſſador in England, that a perſon ® was 
come from France to London from the ducheſs of Angou— 


jeme, regent of that kingdom, and had long and frequent 


conferences with cardinal Wolſey. All this, added to the 
cardinal's revengetul temper, whom he had vainly amufed 
with hopes of the papacy, made him juſtly apprebenfive that 
the king of England was thinking to abandon him and join 
with his enemy. However, in the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs, there was no other meaſure to take, ſince all depended 
on the ſucceſs of the war which was going to be renewed in 
Italy, where bis generals were not a little embarraffed. 


As ſoon as the duke of Bourbon and the viceroy of Na- 


ples were joined, they conſulted upon what was to be done 
at ſo ill a juncture. At firſt they reſolved to leave ſtrong 
garriſons in Pavia and Alexandria, and take retuge in Milan. 
But the plague had made ſuch ravage in that city, every 
thing there was in ſo great contuſion, and money and pro- 
viſions ſo ſcarce, that they were forced to deſiſt from their 


deſign and abandon Milan. So, having well ſtored Pavia. 


and Alexandria, they withdrew to Soncino, where Franceſco 
Sforza alſo repaired with them. | 

Mean while, Francis I. continuing his march towards Mi- 
lan, and hearing the imperialiſts were retired, cauſed his 
troops to enter the city, and ordered the caſtle to be inveſt- 
ed. If, inſtead of going to Milan, he had marched directly 
to the imperialiſts, who were little able to withſtand him, 
he would have infallibly diſperſed them. But Bonnivet's un- 
fortunate advice induced him not only to march to Milan, 


which mult have fallen into his hands if he had defeated or. 


routed the imperialiſts, but alſo to reſolve to beſiege Pavia. 
When he appeared before that place, the generals of the 
imperialiſts began to take courage, in expectation that the 


length of the ſiege and the winter ſeaſon would afford them 


ume to take ſome meaſures. Mean while, they ſpeedily ſent 
tor a ſupply of ten thoufand Germans. The pope, the Ve- 
natians, and the Florentines, failing them all at once upon 
the French king's coming into Italy, their only refuge was 
the length of the ſiege of Pavia which began in November. 

Clement VII. who in the late pontificate, had openly de- 
clared againſt the king of France, being in great perplexity, 
ſent a nuntio to the two armies to procure a truce ; but not 
lucceeding, he made his peace with the king of France. 
Moreover, he propoſed to him the conqueſt of the kingdom 
of Naples, and concluded with him a private treaty, pro- 
miſing free paſſage to the French troops. 

Preſently after, Francis detached five or fix thouland men, 
under the command of the duke of Albany, who had left 
Scotland the beginning of the ſpring, with orders to march 
towards Naples. As they were neceſſarily to paſs through 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, Clement VII. pretended for ſome time 
io oppole it, to make believe it was againſt his will. When 


2 And likewiſe the yearly penſion that uſed to be paid Henry by France, 


(ke above, p. 194.) as alſo the cardipal's penſion of two thouſand five hun- 
ded dneats, &c. Guicciard, I. 1 5. 


John Joathim, a Genoeſe. Hall, fol. 135. 


is engraved in Rymer's Feed, tom, XIV. p. 14. 
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„ Marſeilles, and retired into Italy. Whilſt the king was 
5 Avignon; he received the news of his queen's death, who 
at AV 


died at Blois in July. 


the French were in the middle of his dominions, he pub- 
liſhed his agreement with the king of France, as if newly 
made, and tent the emperor notice, excuſing himſelf on the 


neceſſity and conſtraint he was under. Though the empe- 


ror was very flegmatic, he could not help ſhewing, on this 
occaſion, an extreme reſentment againſt the pope. He ſaid, 
it was ſolely at the inſtance of Leo X. that he had under- 
taken the defence of Italy: that Clement himſelf had preſ- 
ſed Adrian VI. to ſign the league, and now he was become 
pope, foitook him in his greateſt need, and left him to pro- 
tecute alone a war kindled by himſelf: that however he 
hoped to come off with honour, and to the contuſion of thoſe 
who ſo bately deterred him. The event ſhewed however, 
the pope had done him ſignal ſervices, in perſuading his ene- 
my to carry war into the kingdom of Naples, lince he 
thereby cauſed him to divide his forces. But it is uncertain 
whether tne pope had any ſuch intention. 5 

Another accident farther contributed to deprive Francis 
of his great ſuperiority over his enemies. Renzo de Ceri, 
who detended Marſeilies, having received the king's orders 
to embark ten thouſand men on the gallies, and join the duke 
of Albany, who expected him in Tuſcany, took Savona in 
his way. This ſucceſs, which ſeemed very advantageous 
for Francis, turned to his real misfortune, as it put him 
upon ſending a freſh detachment to Savona, under the con— 
duct of the marquis of Saluzzo, to take againſt Genoa what 
advantages ſhouid offer. 'The-twwo detachments for Naples 
and Savono', fo weakened the French army, that the impe- 
rialiſt no longer feared to take the field, in order to prolong 
the hege of Pavia, till the arrival of the German ſuccours, 
which the duke of Bourbon himſelf was gone to haſten. 
And indeed, within a few days Peſcarra became maſter of 
Caſlano, a poſt very convenient {or his purpoſe. With this 
event ended the year 1524. Bur before I proceed to the next, 
it will be neceſſary briefly to mention what had paſſed this 
year 1n Scotland. 

The duke of Albany returning into France in May, the 
queen dowager and the earl of Arran of the houſe of Ha- 
milton, adviſed the young king, who was between thirteen 
and fourteen years old, to affume himſelf the reins of the 
government, This advice was very intereſted, but James 
was too young to perceive it. He followed it, and ſum- 
moned the ſtates, declared the authority of the regent was 
ended, and, for the future all orders were to be received 
from the king himſelf. After that, the queen and the earl 
of Arran governed in the king's name. This change was not 
made with univerſal approbation. The earls of Lenox and 
Argyle, concerned to lee the earl of Arran in poſſeſſion of 
the government, under colour of the king's anticipated 


majority, {ent for the earl of Angus from France, to ſup- 


port themſelves by his intereſt, becauſe he was entirely fallen 
out with the queen his wife. Upon that lord's arrival, they 
combined with him, and on pretence of freeing the king 


from the pretended captivity, the queen and the earl of Arran 


held him in, levied troops and took Sterling, after which 
they marched to Edinburgh, where the king was, Art their 
approach, the queen and the earl carried the king into the 
caſtle, but as they had not taken care to lay in proviſions, 
were forced in a few days to deliver the king to the three 
lords, who aſſumed the title of regents. | Thus the king 
was again put in guardianſhip under theſe three lords, who 


agreed to rule by turns, four months each. The carl of 


Angus begun, and as he was 1n the king of England's in- 
tereit, ſent embaſſadors to treat of the king of Scotland's 
marriage with the princeſs Mary, according to Henry's own 
ſcheme. To facilitate this negotiation, the truce which was 
to expire the Iſt of December, was prolonged to the 26th of 
January 1525. 

As England was very quiet during the whole year 1524, 
the affairs of that kingdom will not take me vp long. I 
ſhal] only obſerve, that Clement VII. finding himſelf in a 
very ill fituation between the emperor and the king of France, 


ſhewed great regard for the court of England, whoſe aſ- 


ſiſtance, he thought, he might want. To that purpoſe, he 
confirmed the king's title of defender of the faith, conferred 


on him by Leo X. k, and to pleaſe cardinal Wolſey, ſup- 


preſſed St. Frideſwid's priory in Oxford, on the ground where- 


of the cardinal intended to build his college, and appropri— 


ated the revenues to the new foundation. But as this was 
not ſufficient for the maintenance of the college, the cardinal 
procured powers to viſit all the religious houſes, notwith— 


i Both which were ſixteen thouſand men. Herb. p. 62. 
* This bull is dated March 5, and has a golden ſeal appendent to it, which 
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ſtanding their immunities, and particularly thoſe of the Fran- 


raſſed after ſo glorious a victory, for want of money to p. 


ciſcans, who pretended to be exempted. This was to make their troops. They had indeed received a hundred hol. e 
a certain liſt of ſuch as might be ſuppreſſed, in order to tranſ- ſand ducats from Florence, but that not ſufficing to pay the gue 8 
fer the revenues to his colleges. The bull which gave him arrears and ſubſiſtence of the army, they were forced to dif. ager 6 
theſe powers, was dated the 21ſt of Auguſt. On the 1:th of band the beſt part of their troops, when by the treaty with 3 
September following, the pope granted him another bull, em- the pope, they were ſure of having no league to fear, Be. = ; 
powering him to ſuppreſs as many monaſteries as he pleaſed, fides Triulzi, who was befieging the caſtle of Milan, had ; — . 
' to the value of three thouſand ducats a year for the ſame uſel. now repaſſed the Alps, and the duke of Albany was on = Bot 
In the beginning of December, cardinal Laurentius Cam- thinking of retiring into France with his army. This dit. 3 
pejus, who had been the pope's legate in Germany, was banding of troops, would have been of very great conſe. _ ki 
made biſhop of Saliſbury with the king's conſent, We muſt quence to the emperor, whole intereſt it was to prevent hy that h 
now return to the ſiege of Pavia, to behold an event which his moderation the meaſures which the alarmed ſtares g 05 
made a very great alteration in the affairs of Europe, wherein Italy might take againſt him, if his generals had proceeded N 
England was deeply concerned em. | accordingly. Bur proſperity cauling them to be Wantipg in Burg 
[1525] Francis I, fall perſiſted in the ſiege, though with- policy, they treated the itates of Italy, and eſpecially the Ve. More 
out making much progreſs, becauſe of the rigour of the ſea- netians, with a haughtineſs that gave them occaſion to think and M 
ſon, and the imperial army, which being potted at Caflano, their liberty in danger, and made them reſolve to uſe all 2 Jeſs ar 
annoyed his convoys very much. Beſides he had made three poſſible endeavours to avoid the threatened ſlavery, it 
detachments, one to beſiege the caſtle of Milan, another for The emperor could better diſſemble his ſentiments, He his de 
Naples, and a third for Savona. Ca the other hand, the received the news of the victory of Pavia, and the French after t 
duke of Bourbon came from Germany about the end of Ja- king's captivity, with great moderation, forbidding any de. tive, 2 
nuary, with a ſupply of ten thouſand foot, and a thouſand monitrations of joy, and ſaying, Chriſtians ought to rejoice tle 5 
horſe n, which made the imperial army two and twenty thou- only for victories over infidels. He ſeemed to ſymbathiſe wars 1 
ſand ſtrong. As the generals wanted money, and for that with Francis's misfortune, and, as I may ſay, to pur hin. and n 
reaſon were not ſure of hindering the army from diſbanding, ſelf in his place, by acknowledging it be a mere chance, of Zu. 
they reſolved to attempt the relief of Pavia. To that end, and no prince, how brave ſoever, exempt from the like ac. for thi 
the; began to march the zd of February towards the town, cident. Preſently after, he called his council to debate whyr ciple 
bent to improve what opportunities ſhould offer. But as the was to be done with the priſoner. His confeflor, who {94 that c 
F camp of the beſiegers was ſtrongly entrenched, they waited firſt, was for releaſing him without terms. He repreſen of the 
' three weeks before they executed ſo dangerous a reſolution, to him, hat by ſuch a generous action, he would not one ces, v 
4 which might be attended with terrible conſequences. Mean acquire immortal fame, but allo make the king of France bac bi 
| while, the Griſons having recalled their fix thouſand men his real friend, who not to be outdone in generofity, world $ they 
in the French ſervice, and theſe troops departing, notwith- doubtleſs ſtrive to expreſs his gratitude : that with his held, the m 
ſtanding all the king's endeavours to detain theme, the he would give law to Germany and Italy, without being ob. was 1 
duke of Bourbon thought he ſhould no longer defer attack- liged to demand the aſſiſtance of other interior prince. Fr the op 
ing the enemy's camp. This reſolution was executed the the duke of Alva anſwered all thele arguments, aud can empe! 
even of St. Matthias Pp, with a ſacceſs very fatal to Francis, cluded it was belt to reap from this victory, all the advac. fine, 1 
fince bis army was routed, and himtclt unfortunately taken tages it could naturally procure; and the emperor emhrac. pope | 
pritoner 4. f 


| ed his opinion. This plainly ſhews, that his pretended WS ble t 
The ſucceſs of this battle filled all Europe with conſter- moderation was but a diſguiſe to hinder the princes of Europe 


lake c 
nation and dread, The emperor was without a rival, and in from being alarmed, and from conceiting meatures to oppoſe alarm 
condition to over-run Italy with his victorious army, whilit the execution of his ambitious deſigns, their! 
the king of England his ally, had it in his power to give To continue this diſguiſe, he ſent the count of Beaurain in its 
France a mortal wound on the fide of Picardy. Conſe- into Italy with certain terms, on which he was willing to at the 
quently, the balance of Europe being taken away, the ſove- relcaſe his priſoner. He was very iure Francis would not thele 
reigns for the molt part had great reaſon to dread falling at accept them. But it was his intereſt to make the world be- dered 
laſt into ſlavery. The Venetians alone, perfectly knowing lieve it was not his fault that the French king was not releaſed. the er 
the danger, propoſed to the pope a league againſt the empe- Wherefore, it was every where induſtriovily reported, that willin 
ror, not que.{10ning the king of England would allo join in the emperor had ſent the king very reaſonable terms. But league 

it, becauie it was his intereft. This league added to the great care was taken not to publiſh them. Among other In ſhe 
forces France could ſtill bring into the field, and the ſupplies things, he demanded for himſelf the duchy of Burgundy”, of the 
which inight be received from the Switzers by paying them Moreover, he had a mind to join to the duke of Pourbor's On th 
well, would bave been ſufficient to keep the emperor in territories, Provence, and Dauyphine, and erect the whole for were | 
awe, if it could have been ſpeedily concluded. But the that prince into a kingdom independent of the crown of thong 
pope preferring his own intereſt to that of Europe in general, France. Laitly, he demanded that Francis ſhould give the effect, 
haſtened his treaty with the viceroy of Naples, who acted king of England entire ſatisfaction, concerning what was who e 
in the emperor's name. By this treaty the emperor, among due to him. The firſt of theſe conditions, in juſtice and equity, plain, 
other things, was to give the inveſtiture of Milan to Franceſco contained nothing ſtrange. King Lewis XI. took polleſſon tunes, 
Sforza. There were alſo three ſeparate articles concerning of the duchy of Burgundy, after the death of the laſt duke, leen v 
the pope in particular, namely, 1. Thar the inhabitants of under colour of a title which was conteſted, and of which Thi 
the Milanele ſhould furnith themſelves with ſalt from the however he made himſelf judge. It could not therefore be Zighit 
pope's territories. 2. That the emperor ſhould compel the taken ill, that the emperor ſhould demand reſtitution of what ot the 
duke of Ferrara to reſtore to the church the town of Reggio, was reſted from Mary, of Burgundy, his grandmother, at from 
ſeized af er Leo Xth's death. 3. That the pope ſhould leaſt, till the cauſe was legally decided. But what was fur- Lano! 
. nA y . * . . . X . . 1 
have the diſpoſal of the benefices in the kingdom of Naples. priſing, and very hard in the emperor's propoſals, was, 1s quent 
By this treaty, which was of no force till ratified by the em- deſire to eſtabliſh in the heart of France, an independent tormi 
peror, the politic viceroy found means to deter the project kingdom, to gratify a rebellious ſubject, the prime author oi ing hi 
of league againit the emperor, propoſed by the Venetians, the king's misfortune. Probably, he inſiſted on this article miſtru 
and to render the other powers jealous of the pope. This only to make the firit paſs the better, or to give occafon was di 
was the greateit fervice he could poſſibly do his maſter on for a rupture. Francis I. rejected theſe conditions with tie gallles 
this occaſion. | | utmoſt indignations, and ſwore, he would rather be a captive to the 
Mean while the emperor's generals were greatly embar- all his life than except them*. But he offered, in his turn, Was tc 
G | | | 39 peror 
n bull the pope lays, there were ſome monaſteries which had not ? Being the emperor's birth-day, Guicciard, 8 his mi 
above five or hx perions. Ibid. p. 24. =O In this battle Richard de la Pole, often mentioned before, was fin. 900d 
Iz the beginning of the year 1524, fir Anthony Fitzberbert, one of the Stow, p. 522. It appears from Du Tillet, that June 20, 1523, king F 7 ancis to it 
unc of the common pleas, ir Ralph Egerton, and Dr. Denton, dean of concluded a treaty with ſome mal-contents in Ireland, wherein he eng: K ? 
Lnovtield, waere tent commiſlioners into Ireland; where they reformed ſeve- to ſend over fifteen thouſand men, not only to conquer part of that kingdom, three 
ral abvics, an contiiented Gerald Fitzgerald, deputy of that kingdom, of which but alſo fiom thence to invade Eugland, and procure the crown for the ſad many 
the cas! of Ormond was appointed treaiurer, Hall, fol. 130. Holling- Richard de la Pole, who had ſome pretenſions to it, as being ſon of Elizabeth carrv 
ſhea, p. 33. — but this time 4%, divers things were newly brought into fiſter of king Edward IV. Du Tillet, p. 397, 412. 5 of Tu 
England, whereupon tis rhyme was made: | r And that Francis ſhould renounce all pretenſions to Italy. Guicciarch JOE 
| J. 16. - | 8 
turkeys, Carps, Hope, Piccarel and Beer, Adding, that it was not in his power to alienate any of the demeſus belong: John 
Came into England all in one year. ing to the crown of France, without the conſent of the parliament, and other tcatio 
8 : perſons veſted with the government of the kingdom, Ibid. emn 
0 Five hundred men at arms, and fix thouſand Landſquenets. Guicci- © When the articles were preſented to Francis, he was ſo diſpleaſed at them, 825 er 
ard, l. 15. that he is ſaid in a fury to draw his dagger and cry, It is better for a king ® much 
0 Belides three thouſand Tral; C k "Ig ; ; 88 15 161 
lies tarec thouſand Iralians, v-hole commander Genovanni de Medici France to die thus: upon which Hern:ndo de Alencon, who was pres, condu 
was hurt, dibanded themielyes, Herbert, p. 62. 


haſtily took the dagger from hun. Herbert, p. 66, TP 
| hey 
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jons which he thought very advantageous to the con- 
eror, namely, that he would marry Leonora, qucen dow- 
- of Portugal, the emperor's ſiſter, and give the duke of 

5 "bon his filter, the ducheſs of Alengon, ' who had lately 
15 the duke, her huſband: that he would agree to hold the 
auch of Burgundy as the queen dowager's dowry, and leave 
| 90 their male heirs: that he would reſtore to the duke 
of Bourbon, all his confiſcated eſtates: that he would re- 
ounce all claim to Naples and Milan: that he would fatisfy 
the king of England concerning what was due to him : finally, 


| that he would pay the ſame ranſom as king John, when taken 


ſoner at the battle of Poitiers. But the emperor was not 
ſatisfied with theſe offers. He {till inſiſted that the duchy of 
Burgundy ſhould be reſtored to him without condition, 
Moreover, he affirmed that Francis had no right to Naples 


and Milan, and therefore his offer to relinquiſh it, was need- 


leſs and chimerical. 
It was not without reaſon that the emperor perſiſted in 
his demands. It is eaſy to judge the conſternation of France, 
after the loſs ſne had lately ſuſtained, the king was a Cap- 
tive, and almoſt all her generals taken or ſlain in the bat- 
tle of Papia. The kingdom being exhauſted by continual 
wars under this and the former reigns, was deſtitute of men 
and money. The Switzers were diſheartened. The canton 
of Zarich, which had refuſed TO furniſh the king with troops 
for the war, was ſtill in the fame diſpoſition from a prin- 
ciple of confcience. Zinglius, who had great intereſt in 
that canton, perſuaded the ſenate, that to barter the blood 
of their citizens for money, and ſerve the ambition of prin- 
ces, was an infamous thing. But though all the cantons 
had been equally inclined to find troops, it was well Known, 
they would not do without being paid; and to procure 
the money was no eaſy thing. On the other hand, there 
was reafon to fear, the king of England would improve 
the opportunity to invade France through Picardy, whilit the 
emperor attacked the provinces bordering, upon Spain. In 
fine, there was nothing to be expected from Italy, ſince the 
pope had made his peace with the emperor, it being impol-' 
ſble the Venetians would alone maintain the war for the 
ſake of France. Thus was ſeen on all fides juſt cauſe of 
alacm. Certainly, had the emperor and Henry renewed 
their league, and vigorouſly attacked France, that kingdom, 
in its preſent ill circumſtances, muſt have been ruined. But 
at the time the regent, and all true Frenchmen, were under 
theſe apprehenſions, a ray of hope appeared, which hin- 


EZ dered their courage from ſinking entirely. The pope and 


the emperor could not agree, though outwardly they (cemed 
willing to unite. The Venetians were inclined to join in a 
league with the other ſtates to oppoſe the emperor's progrets. 
In ſhort, the King of England, inſtead of taking advantage 
of the king of France's misfortune, generouſly took his part. 
On the other hand, Francelco Sforza, ſeeing himſelf as it 
were the emperor's flave, ſtrove to throw off his yoke, and 
though he miſcarried, his attempt, however, produced a good 
effect, as it ſhewed the emperor the diſpoſition of the princes 
who entered into the plot, which it will be neceflary to ex- 
plain, in order to give a diſtinct idea of the affairs of thoſe 
times, wherein England was concerned. But firſt it muſt be 
icen what became of the captive king. 

The unfortunate priſoner was kept in the caſtle of Piz- 
zighitone till Eaſter, but with ſo much uncafinels on the part 
of the imperialiſts, that they durſt not remove their troops 
from that quarter, for fear of being reſcued. At laſt, 
Lanoy, hearing the Venetian embatſador at Rome had fre— 
quent conferences with the pope, was afraid ſome plot was 
torming to deliver the priſoner. Wherefore, without impart- 
ing his defign to the duke of Bourbon, whom perhaps he 
miſtruſted, he reſolved to convey him into Spain. But this 
was difficult, ſince he had no naval force, and the French 
gallles were at fea. To remove this obſtacle, he infinuated 
to the king, that the only way ſpecdily to obtain his liberty 
was to confer in perſon with the emperor : that as the em- 
peror was a generous prince, and had thewn a concern for 
his misfortune, their interview could not but produce a 
good effect, and promote a ſpeedy peace. Francis agreed 
to it, full of hopes that he ſhould do more himſelf in two or 
three conferences with the emperor, than his minifters in 
many months, He even lent the viceroy his gallies to 
carry him into Spain, where he arrived about che middle 
of June. 

He lattered himſelf, he ſhould be treated in Spain as king 
John was in England: but at his arrival he had the morti- 
12t0n to be confined in the caſtle of Madrid, where the 
emperor, inſtead of treating with him in perton, did not fo 
much as pay him a viſit. All he could obtain was « fafe 
conduct for his ſiſter, the duchels of Alencon, who came to 
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Madrid in September. She was empowered by the regent 
her mother, to negotiate with the cmperor. But at laſt the 
was forced to return, and nothing obtained, When ſhe came 
to Madrid, ſhe found the king her brother, fo ill, that his 
recovery was deſpaired of. As there was no room to doubt, 
that his grief at ſeeing his liberty fo remote, occaſioned his 
ineſs, the emperor polted from Toledo to Madrid, to viſit 
and comfort him, in the apprehenſion of loting by his pri- 
ſoner's death the advantages he expected from Jus captivity. 
He put him therefore in hopes of his deliverance in the two 
viſits he made him, though in general terms, which how- 
ever produced the deſired effect, tince the king recovered his 
health. But when after his recovery he would have renew- 
ed the negotiation, he quickly perceived he was fariher from 
his dehverance than he imagined. The emperor ſtill inſiſted 
upon the reſtitution of Burgundy, and when the king offered 
to eſpouſe the princeſs Leonora, and hold that duchy as her 
dowry, Charles executed himielt as having promiſed to give 
the queen, his filter, in marriage ro the duke of Bourbon, It 
was no {mall morutication to Francis to fee one of his ſubjeas 
preferred before him. But what troubled him {till more was, 
that he ſaw it to be only a pretence to retard the concluſion of 
the treaty. So, in the deſpair the emperor's rigour threw him 
into, be: gave the duchefs of Alengon a writing under his hand, 
whereby he contented, aud even ordered, that the ſtates of 
France ſhould crown the dauphin his fon. This in France 
1s called the edict of Madrid. But the parliament of Paris 
thought not fit to record it, either becaule it was againſt the 
laws of the realm, or they deemed ſuch an imperfect edit to 
be of no authority, ſince the king was not free. It may be, 
Francis thereby deſigned to let the emperor lee, that inſtcad 
of having a king in his power, he ran the hazard of having 
only a prince without dominions. | 

Whiiſt the emperor amulcd his priſonerin Spain, he acted 
with.no great ſincerity with the pope, who did not know 
what to think of his proceedings. The victorious monarch 
1d courted him very earneſtly. But after making a treaty 
with him by the viceroy of Naples, he long delayed to ratify 
it, and at lalthad ſent his ratification without including the 
three feparate articles. He ſaid, that as to the duke of Fer- 
rara, he could not oblige him to deliver Reggio tothe pope, 
being a fict of the empire. As to the ſecond article, whereby 
the emperor was bound to oblige the inhabitants of the Mi— 
lancle to take their falt of the pope's ſubjects, he ſaid that 
concerning only the duke of Milan, and for his part he could 
not pramiie for others. That for the benefices of Naples, 
he could not agree to that article, unleſs a limitation was 
added, which rendered it of no effect, namely, that what 
had been practiſed in the reigns of the former kings of Na- 
ples ſhould be conformed to. The pope finding the empe- 
ror refuſed to ratity theſe three articles, would not accept of 
the ratification, and they both remained upon the ſame terms 
as before the treaty. But the emperor had obtained his de- 
fires, ſince he had obſtructed the league which was project- 
ed againſt him, in rendering the pope ſuſpected by the reſt 
of the ſovereigns. 

There was another thing which ſhewed the emperor's in- 
ſincerity, namely, having tent the inveſtiture of Milan to 
Franceſco Sforza, he clogged it with the condition that Sfor- 
za {hall pay him twelve hundred thouland ducats in re- 
compenſe for the charges in keeping that duchy for him. 
As it was evident Sforza could not poſſibly perform this 
condition, it was no lels ſo that the emperor only ſought a 
pretence to continue maſter of Milan. Theſe things alarmed 
the pope, who heard beſides, that the 'council of Spain was 
not favourable to him. And, indeed, ſome of the emperor's 


miniſters had ' adviſed him to chaſtiſe the pope for Joining 


with France at to critical a juncture, and compel him to re- 
ſtore Modena to the duke of Ferrara, and Boulogna to the 
Bontivoglios. | 
On the other hand, the Venetians ſeeing there was no 
likelbood that the emperor really intended to reſtore Sforza, 
could not but be alarmed at his Keeping the duchy of Mi— 
lan. Wherefore, they uſed their utmoſt endeavours to per- 
luade the pope and the king of England to join with them 
and France againſt the emperor, well Knowing that other- 
wife all Italy would fall under the dominion of the houſe of 
Auſtria. A letter of Andria Gritti their doge to cardinal 
Wolſey of the 31it of March, extant in the Collection of the 
Public Acts, thews, that theſe able politicians had formed 
this project thortly after the battle. The letter indeed is 
only an embailador's credentials, who had orders to treat 
with the king upon a very important affair. But at ſuch a 
juncture, this important aftair could be only the league they 
were projecting. | 
Mean while the pope was extremely embarraſſed. In 
attempting 
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attempting to manage too artfully, he made ſo many falſe 
ſteps, that he knew not which way to turn. This is fre- 
quently the cale of thoſe, who quitting the great road walk 
through by-ways. Clement VII. could not reſolve either 
to be ſatisfied with the emperor's offers, or enter into a 
league againſt him. In this uncertainty he choſe to follow 
the example of Leo X. and Julius II. his predeceffors, that 
is, to treat with the emperor and his enemies, at the ſame 
time, in order to be determined by the events in what 
would be moſt advantageous. To that end, whilſt he was 
treating at Rome with the Venetians, he ſent cardinal Sal- 
viati to Spain, to negotiate with the emperor, putting into 
his hands a diſpenſation, deſired by that monarch, to marry 
his niece Iſabella of Portugal. But the diſpenſation was not 
to be delivered to the emperor till after the concluſion of the 
treat y. | | 

The affairs of Italy being in this ſituation, another acci— 
dent happened, which plainly ſhewed the emperor only ſought 
to amuſe all the ſovereigns by a feigned moderation, whilit 
in truth he was ſolely thinking of extending his dominions. 
His league with Adrian VI. and the reſt of the ſtares of Italy, 


was founded upon Franceſco Storza's reſtoration to the du- 


chy of Milan. As this was the common intereſt of Italy, 
ſo was it likewiſe the only bond by which the emperor had 
ound means to unite all the potentates againſt France, then 
in polletſion of the Milaneſe. That league had ſucceeded 
according to the defires of the allies. The French were 
driven out of Italy, and Sforza returned. But though the 
emperor had pretended to give him his inveſtiture, he had 
not yet done it, becauſe Sforza was not able to pay the 
twelve hundred thouſand ducats he demanded. He was 
made to hope he thould obtain more moderate terms, but 
that was only to amuſe him, and remove his as well as the 


pope's and Venerians ſuſpicion, that the emperor intended 


to keep the duchy tor himſelf, or give it to his brother, the 
archduke, Ferdinand. | 


What was then but a bare ſuſpicion, ſoon became a cer- 


tainty. The duke of Bourbon going into Spain, to take care 
of his concerns, Ferdinand d'Avalois, marquis of Peſcara, 
was commiſſioned by the emperor to command in Italy. 
Shortly atrer, Peſcara affected to appear very diſſatisfied, and 
openly to complain of the emperor's ingratitude. He car- 
ried his diſſimulation fo far, that at laſt he inſpired Jeronimo 
Morone, the duke of Milan's chancellor, with the boldneſs 
to ſound him, to ſee whether by his means rhe Spaniards 
might be driven out of the Milaneſe. Peſcara hearkened to 
his infinuations, had ſeveral conferences with him, and ma- 
naged fo dexterouſly, that he engaged Morone to cauſe the 
duke himſelt to ſpeak to him about the affair. Morene's 
project was to kill all the Spaniards in the duchy of Milan, 
and make Peſcara king of Naples. As this could not be ef- 
fected without foreign aid, Peſcara propoſed to engage in the 
plot, the pope, the regent of France, and the Venetians. 
Accorclingly, theſe three powers came into it, and promiſed 
their aſſiſtance. When matters were almoſt ripe, Peſcara re- 
ceived the emperor's orders to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Milan 
entirely, He began with ſeizing Morone, and then con- 
ſtrained the duke, who was not able to reſiſt, to reſign the 
city of Milan and all the reſt of the towns in his poſſeſſion. 
Only the caſtle of Milan Sforza would not deliver, which 
was therefore immediately beſieged. Thus the emperor had 
a plauſible colour to render himſelf maſter of the duchy, and 
the pope and Venctians could not complain of his puniſhing 
Storza's treachery, ſince there were evident proofs that they 
themſelves were concerned in the plot. 

The artifice practiſed by the emperor to ſeize the Milaneſe, 
ſer ved only to confirm the Venetians in their reſolution to 
hazard all to hinder that duchy from remaining in the hands 
of the houſe of Auſtria. Without troubling themſelves to 
juſtify their conduct, they plainly told the Spaniſh embaſla- 
dor, who preſſed hem to join with the emperor, that Sfor- 
za's reſtoration was a preliminary they would never depart 
from. If Clement VII. had ſhewn the ſame reſolution, the 
emperor would have been a little embarraſſed. But the pope 
by acting too politically, ſuffered himſelf to be deceived, as he 
had been before. He had a legate in Spain, who was treat- 
ing with the emperor, whilſt himſelf was negotiating at 
Rome ich the French and Venetian embaſſadors a league 
againit hat monarch. He impatiently waited the ſucceſs of 
his legate's negotiation, and as the concluſion was long de- 
layed, he appointed a day to ſign a league with France and 
Venice. But in the interval, receiving advice that his treaty 


» They arrived in London, March 5, Hall, fol. 136. 

John Jachim de Palau. Sce above. 

On March g. Hall, fol. 136. Herbert, p. 6g. 

y March 12, Accompauicd by the embaſladors of the pope, the emperor, 
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was concluded at Madrid, he would hear no more of g. 
league. Soon after, the emperor ſent him by an expreſs gh. 
treaty concluded in Spain, which he found ſo equi vocal a 
ambiguous, that he refuſed to ratify it. The Spaniſh en. 
baſſador pretending to be himſelf ſurpriſed at the ambigyit,, 
of the treaty, ſtrenuouſly maintained, they were undeſign, 
and told the pope, he might draw the treaty as he pleaſq 
and engaged to have it ſigned by the emperor within ty, 
months. This delay was only to hinder the pope from ey. 
tering into the league during that time, and Clement ſufferel 
himſelf to be deceived by the aſſurance wherewith the em. 
baſſador ſpoke. This was tranſacted in December, 1;,. 
and in the ſame month died Peſcara. | 1 
Having thus ſhewn the ſituation of affairs in Italy, we myp 
ſee what paſſed at the court of England, where was no le; 
caballing than at Rome and Venice, ſince it was then really 
debating to preſerve the balance of Europe, which leanel 
too much to one ſide. The equality between the two houſe, 
of France and Auſtria was properly what made England 
conſiderable, and conſequently was an advantage not to be 
neglected. But there were other reaſons that incited Henry 
to forſake the emperor, and join with France. Though the 
treaty of Bruges or Windſor ſeemed to have inſeparably unite 
the emperor and Henry, it is however certain, they were not 
pleaſed with one another, becauſe each was deſirous to make 
their union ſubſervient to his own affairs, without any regard 
to his ally. Probably cardinal Wolſey, who was very angry 
with the emperor, did not a little contribute to diſpoſe hi; 
maſter to a rupture. | 
The princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, was aftanced to 
the emperor, and yet the king, her father, had offered her tg 
the king of Scotland. On the other hand, the emperor bad 
not ſcrupled to conclude his own marriage with Iſabella, of 
Portugal, as if he had not been engaged to Mary, and from 
hence theſe two monarchs ſhewed they had very little regard 


for one another. Charles hearing that Henry was treating of 


a marriage between his daughter and the king of Scotland, 
took that occaſion to throw upon him the rupture of his 
marriage. In March ® he ſent into England the lord of Bu. 
ren, and the preſident of the council of Mechlin, to require 
the king to ſend him immediately the princeſs, pay down the 
covenanted dowry, and purſuant to their league, enter Pi. 
cardy with a powerful army, as he ſhould have done the 
laſt year. It was eaſy for Henry to perceive, the emperor 
ſought only to juſtify himſelf, without any intention to ac. 
compliſh his marriage with Mary, and this way of proceed- 
ing was not very proper to preſerve a good underſtanding, 
But on the other hand, the emperor had no reaſon bo 
complain of him. Henry had promiſed to find a hundred 
thouland crowns a month for the duke of Bourbon's expedi- 
tion into France, or to make a powerful diverſion in Picardy. 
But after ſetting the affair on foot by the firſt monthly pay- 


ment, he had ſtopped there without making any attempt 


againſt France, Nay, he had demanded the money due to 
him, when he knew the emperor was not able to pay him. 
This proceeding ſeemed to demonſtrate he only fought a 
pretence. Moreover, the emperor was informed, that in 
October laſt, when Francis I. was marching into Italy, 2 
perſon without character * came to London from the regent, 
and had ſeveral conferences with cardinal Wolſey. But then 
Charles had promited to invade France on the fide of Spain, 
without having done any thing towards it. And yet he took 
it very ill that Henry ſhould diſappoint him. Thus thele 
two monarchs who were thought fo ſtrictly united, and whole 


union made France and Italy tremble, were in reality ef. 


tranged from one another, and ready to quarrel. In all ap- 
pearance, the conferences of the perſon from France with 
cardinal Wolſey had taken effect. Beſides, the cardinal, who 
was very revengeful, muſt have been extremely incenſed 
with the emperor for deceiving him twice, after a politive 
promiſe to help him to the papacy. 

It was in the beginning of March that the emperor's to 
embaſſadors diſcharged their commiſſion. But before the} 
had received an anſwer, the news of the battle of Pavia, 
and the taking of the king of France, reached England?*, bj 
a letter from the governeſs of Flanders, with another from 
Laynoy, written on the very day of the battle. As the court 
of England then ſtood inclined, this news was by no mean 
agreeable. Nevertheleſs, as it was {till neceſſary to dillem- 
ble, Henry ordered a ſolemn maſs to be celebrated at St. 
Paul's, where he was pleaſed to be preſent in perſon ?, Will: 
out however cauſing Te deum to be ſung*. His aim was de 


Scotland, Venice, Milan, and Florence. The day before, there were, bol. 
fires in London on account of the victory, Hall, fol. 130. 
2 Hall aflirms the contrary, Ibid, 
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make the emperor's embaſſadors believe, it was on account 
of the victory, and withal to thew a regard for France, by 
avoiding to expreſs any joy at her misfortune. Wes 
Some days after, the council was aſſembled to conſider 
what was to be done at this juncture. The queſtion was, 
whether the opportunity ſhould be embraced to make con- 
queſts upon France, in proſecuting the King's title to tha! 
kingdom, or whether it was more expedient to aſſiſt and 
preſerve France entire, and oppoſe the growing power of the 
houſe of Auſtria. As to the firſt point, it is certain, if, on 
this occaſion, England had ſtrictly united with the emperor, 
and made vigorous efforts on the fide of Picardy, France in 
her preſent condition would have been irrecoverably loſt. For, 
inſtead of being able to withſtand the arms of theſe two 
owerful enemies, it was not poſſible for her to reſiſt the em- 
peror without the king of England's aſſiſtance. But on the 
other hand, it was conſidered, that France could not be ruined 
without rendering the emperor too powerful : that he was 
already in poſſeſſion of Spain, and had alſo an eye upon Por- 
tugal, by marrying his niece, Ilabella, as it was publicly re- 
ported : that his late victory in Milan gave him fuch a ſupe- 
riority in Italy, that probably the pope and the Venetians 
would not be able to make head againſt him : that he poſ- 
ſeſſed almoſt all the Low Countries with large and rich pro— 
vinces in Germany; not to reckon the imperial dignity which 
was become as hereditary in his family : that if by a power- 
ful diverſion, an opportunity was given him to conquer the 
French provinces bordering upon Spain and Italy, the moſt 
the king could expect was, to ſhare France with him: but 
it was to be fearcd, that afterwards the emperor would be- 
come his enemy, and the more formidable, as there would 
be no proportion between their forces, nor any ftate in Eu- 
rope capable of ſupporting the weakeſt : that therefore, ſup- 
poſing the king had in France all the ſucceſs he could with, 
in aggrandizing himſelf in that kingdom, he would only be 


involved for the future in an unequal war with the emperor, 


who very probably would never be ſatisfied till he had difpoſ- 
ſefled the Engliſh of their conqueſts : that what had paſſed 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand, in reſpect of the king- 
dom of Naples, was a clear cvidence how difficult it is for 
ſuch partitions long to ſubſiſt: that upon all theſe accounts, 
it was more for the intereſt of England to make a vigorous 
effort to ſupport France, and enable her to be always a ba- 
lance to the power of the houſe of Auſtria : that the happi- 
neſs and glory of England confiſted in the equality between 


the King of France and the emperor, ſince thereby England 


was always in condition to remain arbiter of Europe, and 
make herſelf courted by both fides : that there was no other 
way to cauſe trade to flouriſh, wherein confiſted all her 
ſtrength, and without which the Engliſh could never hope to 
render themfelves formidable : that if, on the contrary, it 
was reſolved to compleat the deſtruction of France, and a 
war ſhould afterwards happen with the emperor, of which 
there was great probability, at once would be loſt the trade 
with France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, and Germany, which 


would quickly reduce England to extreme poverty: that at 


leaſt, it would thereby be out of her power to have land 
and ſca forces ſufficient to balance the emperor's power. In 
ſhort, if France came to be divided between the emperor and 
the king, Scotland would certainly join in alliance with the 
emperor, and continue to annoy England by frequent diver- 
tons, as ſhe had always done in favour of France. To theſe 
conſiderations, another of greater weight was added, namely, 
that a league with the emperor to conquer France was not 
the ſame thing, as one with the regent in defence of that 
kingdom : that in the firſt, the emperor's ſole aim would 
be, to make the Engliſh forces ſerve to enable him to puſh his 
conqueſts elſewhere: but at the ſame time he would oppoſe 
directly or indirectly the king's increaſe of power: that this 
was the uſual policy of princes, when they joined with thoſe 
weaker than themſelves : that it could be the leſs doubted that 
the emperor would ſollow this maxim, as even before the 
battle of Pavia, he had ſhewn, that he confidered the king 
only as his inſtrument to promote his deſigns in Italy ; but 
it the King joined with France, the two allies having the fame 
view, would, as is uſual in defenſive leagues, act unanimouſly : 
that on the other hand, in the preſent juncture, France not 

eng able to ſupport herſelf without the affiſtance of England, 
wou d readily accept what terms ſhould be impoſed upon her, 
Which was an advantage more real and certain than any to be 
expected from the invaſion of that kingdom: in a word, no— 
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hing could be more glorious ior the kingdom, than to relieve 
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3 had not only inſolently treated divers of our merchants, but, con- 
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and a zonſtrance made in that behalt, had raiſed the value of our coin, 
Iereby lecretiy derived great fums into their country. Iuſtead of the 
uniber 64. | 
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France in her diſtreſs, and free her captive king: that by fo 


doing, he would truly acquire the title of arbiter and deliverer 


of Europe, and make the king of France a friend, who pro- 
bably would eternally remember ſuch a favour. _ 

Theſe were the reaſons that induced the king «nd council 
to take part with France, They were perfectly agreeable to 
the king's and the cardinal's inclinations, and to the mea» 
fures they had now begun to take. The only bufinets was 
to ſeek a pretence to break with the emperor, by throwing, up- 
on him the blame of the rupture. This is a thing to which 
princes are very attentive, When they wage unjuſt wars, 
they would perſuade the world that they are founded upon 
juſtice and equity, without any motive of envy, jealouly, am- 
bition, and avarice. The war Henry was meditating againſt 
the emperor was, as we have ſeen, wholly founded upon po- 
licy. And that would have been ſufficient to juſtify it. But 
he choſe rather to ground it upon the pretended injuries re- 
ceived from the emperor. The reaſon of this conduct is evi- 
dent. It ſeldom happens that policy and equity agree; and 
Henry, like moſt princes, had rather be counted a great po- 
litician than an honeſt man. However, the reſolution being 
taken to ſupport France, Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of London, 
and fir Robert Wingfield, were ſent into Spain, to demand 
of the emperor ſeveral things, which it was known he would 


not grant. Firſt, That as the war was made at a common 


charge, it was reaſonable the king of England ſhould par- 
take of the fruits of the victory of Pavia. That therefore, 
purſuant to their alliance, it ſhould be ſtipulated in the treaty 
with the captive king, that Henry thould be reſtored to what 
belonged to him in France. Secondly, that if this could 
not be obtained by fair means, the emperor, according to the 
treaty, ſhould prepare to invade France from Spain, whilſt 
the Engliſh acted in Picardy, and that the war ſhould not 
ceaſe till the king of England had acquired all that belonged 
to him: that the emperor ought to be the readier to affiſt 
the king of England in obtaining his defires, becauſe by his 
marriage with. the heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions 
would finally devolve to him. Thirdly, That as it was ſaid 


in the treaty of Windſor, the two alllies ſhould mutually 


deliver all uſurpers upon each other's right, Henry required, 
purſuant to that article, that the king of France ſhould be de- 
livered to him the ſame day princeſs Mary was conſigned to 
the emperor. | 

Theſe demands were for the moſt part of ſuch a nature, 
that the emperor eaſily perceived, Henry only ſought a pre- 
tence to break with him. Indeed, he could not receive the 
princeſs Mary, ſince he was determined to marry Iſabella of 
Portugal, and much leſs would he deliver the captive king, 
and ſo part with the advantage he expected from his victory. 
Having therefore framed his anſwer in general terms, deno- 
ting his unwillingneſs to grant what was demanded, he af— 
forded Henry the pretence he was ſeeking to join with the re- 
gent of France. When this reſolution was divulged, the 
court of England took care to publiſh the reaſons of the rup- 
ture with the emperor. They were briefly theſe : that the 
governeſs of the Low Countries, inſtead of providing for the 
war her quota of forces, had privately treated with France: 
that the Flemings had broken the treaty of commerce in ſe— 
veral articles à: that the emperor had not paid the king the 
ſums due to him : that in the terms on which he had offered 
to releaſe the king of France, he had very negligently, and 
in general only mentioned Henry's right as a thing of little 
moment : that he was now treating of his marriage with the 
princeſs of Portugal, in contempt of the princeſs Mary, to 
whom he was contracted. Laſtly, That the Turks being 
about to invade Chriſtendom ®, it was neceffary that all chrit- 
tian princes ſhould join their forces againſt them, which could 
not be done without a general peace ; but this peace could 
not be effected, whilſt the emperor remained in arms to ag- 
grandize himſelf at the expence of other princes. Theſe are 
the reaſons alleged in vindication of the king's conduct. 
But the true reaſon was the juſt jealouſy with which the em- 
peror's power inſpired England and the reſt of Europe. 
However, Henry did not think proper to proclainy war againſt 
the emperor, being unwilling by ſo raſh a ſtep, to prejudice 
his intended treaty with France. He contented himſelf with 
ordering his embaſſadors in Spain to intercede in his name, 
in behalf of the captive king, though he expected little from 


that interceſſion. Mean while he acquainted the regent of 


France, that if ſhe would ſend embafladors to treat with him, 
there might follow a treaty advantageous to the king her ſon 
and both kingdoms. The regent immediately appointed 


Flemings, Rapin hath, by miſtake, Florentines. See Herbert, p. 65. 
b They had now taken Belgrade and Rhodes, and thereby opened ſeveral 
ways into Italy and Germany. Heroerts 
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Jean Joachim de Paſſau, lord of Vaux, the ſame that had be- 


gun the negotiation with cardinal Wolſey, and Jean Brinon, 
preſident of Roan. Their commiſſion was dated at Lyons, 
June the gth. | 
Whilſt the treaty between France and England was nego- 
tiating at London, Henry, knowing how it would end, com- 
mitted the raiſing of money to cardinal Wolſey's care. The 
moſt natural way was to apply to the parliament, But Wol- 
ey was too haughty to expoſe himſelf to a refuſal or conteſt 
with the houſe of commons, as it had once before happened. 
So, reſolving to uſe a ſpeedier means and more agreeable 
to his temper, he granted commiſſions in the king's name ©, 
to levy throughout the wy e the ſixth part of of every 
layman's goods, and the fourth of the clergy's d. Theſe 
commiſhons were no ſooner publiſhed, but the nation was 
in a great fermentation. This method of raiſing money was 
univerſally deemed a manifeſt breach of magna charta, and an 
incroachment of fo great confequence, that there was like to 
have been a general rebellion. The king being informed 
of it, immediately iſſued out a proclamation, diſavowing theſe 
commiſſions which had been publiſhed in his name, and de- 
claring he would exact nothing of his people by force, nor 
demand any thing by way of benevolence, as practiſed in 


the reign of Edward IV. But it was quickly perceived, this 


* » 


was only an artifice to extort, under another name, what the 
people refuſed to give by force. For, the benevolence de- 
manded by the king was almoſt equal to what was at firſt re- 
quired by way of authority. 'The Londoners being taxed firſt, 
the magiſtrates excuſed themſelves, as benevolences were abo- 


liſhed by Richard III. The cardinal exclaimed againſt it as 


iF it had been the moſt extravagant aflertion in the world. 
He told them Richard III. was a tyrant and uſurper, and 
therefore laws made in his reign could not limit the fovereign's 
Power. But as this argument had no great effect, he tent 
for the chief of the common council of the city one by one, 
to intimidate them, defiring at any rate to compaſs his ends 
without being obliged to call a parliament. But whilſt he 
was thus employed, there was an inſurrection near London e, 
which probably would have drawn in the whole kingdom, if 
a timely ſtop had not been put it. The ſpeedy courſe that 
was taken to diſperſe the ſeditious, ſuccecded as the court could 
wiſh. They who had taken up arms ſeeing themſelves not yet 
ſufficiently ſupported, ſubmitted to the Liie's mercy, and 
tome of the ringleaders were impriſoned. The king finding 
how the nation ſtood affected, thought proper to ſatisfy them, 
by ſhewing he was not concerned in the violent proceedings 
of his miniſter. Wherefore he declared in full council, that 
his intention was not to puniſh any perſon for the commoti- 
on. The cardinal perceiving the king threw all the blame 
upon him, vindicated himſelf as well as he could, without 
accuſing the king, alleging he had the judges opinion for 
what he had done. It ſuch an excuſe were admitted, it 
would be no longer neceſſary for a king of England to apply 
to the parliament for money. The judges being appointed by 
the king, it would not be difficult for him to have their opi- 
nion on his fide. But though there have been judges fo 
hardy as to decide points of this conſequence, as in the 
reigns of Richard II. Charles I. James II. very, few eſcaped 
the puniſhment due to their preſumption, The parliament 
never intended that the privileges of the nation ſhould depend 
upon the deciſion of the judges. The council finding the king 
was not inclined to ſupport what the cardinal had done, and 
on the other hand, not daring to come upon the cardinal 


himſelf, thought fit to throw all the fault, without naming 


any perſon, upon thoſe that had given the king wrong infor- 
mation, and to releaſe the priſoners after a ſeyere reprimand. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, the priſoners being brought before 
the council, the cardinal ſharply rebuked them, aggravating 
the heinouſneſs of their offence, and adding, that the king was 


pleaſed to grant them his pardon, provided they would find 


turetics for their good behaviour for the future, But the pri- 
ſoners replying, they could find none, the cardinal and duke 


of Norfolk ſaid, they would be bound for them; whereupon 


they were diſcharged. 
When the king had diſcovered that he approved not all 


© To the moſt conſiderable perſons in each country, Hall, fol. 138, 

The cardinal pretended, that this money was to be applied towards car- 
rying war into France. See Hall, fol. 137, 138. He demanded of perſons 
that were worth fifty pounds, three ſhillings and four pence ; of ſuch as 
wer worth twenty pounds, two ſhillings and eight pence; and of thoſe 
tt from under twenty pounds to twenty ſhillings, twelve pence in the 
ound. tall, fol. 138. 

In Suttolk, wher* the weavers and other artificers aſſembled out of Lan- 
haun, Sudbury, Hadley, &c. to the number of about four thouſand. Hall, 
tol. 141. 

John Allen doctor of law, the ſame that was judge of the cardinal's 
court, was mace archbiſhop of Dublin in 1528, and barbaroutly murdered 


by Thomas Fitzgerald, eldeſt fon to the carl of Kildare, 1 534. Antiq. Oxf, 


the cardinal's actions, people ventured more boldly to com, - 


plain of his conduct. The truth is, he oppretled the nat. 
on, and more eſpecially the clergy, in a ſtrange manner. 
The inſtrument of his oppreſſions was John Allen * his chab. 
lain, who kept no meaſures, well knowing his maſter's Protee. 
tion would not fail him on ſuch an oceaſion. Mean while, hg, 
great ſoever the cardinal's power was, a private perſon ven. 
tured to commence a ſuit againſt Allen, and proſecuted hin 
ſo vigorouſly, that at laſt the affair came to the king's know. 
ledge, who was informed at the ſame time of ſeveral other 
complaints of the people. He had hitherto fancied, there had 
never been in England fo mild a government as his, being js. 
norant of the ill uſe Wolſey made of his authority. This in. 
formation threw him into ſo terrible a rage, that the cargin;} 
was like to have been entirely diſgraced. It was not with. 
out the utmoſt ſubmiſſion that he appealed the King's anger, 
ſhewing him withal his laſt will, wherein he had made him 
his heir. This he did to intimate, that he was labourins 
for him, and that the outrages he committed were only to in 
creaſe the inheritance the king was one day to enjoy. Ng. 


thing can more fully expreſs the king's ſentiments concern. 


ing him, than his letter to the cardinal after having pardoneq 
him. A fragment whereof inſerted by lord Herbert in his 
hiſtory, is as follows: | | 


& AS touching the matter of Wilton 8, ſeeing it is in no 
other ſtrain than you write of, and you being alſo ſo ſud. 
denly (with the falling ſick of your ſervants) afraid and troy. 
bled : I marvel not that it over ſlipped you as it did. But 
it is no great matter, ſtanding the caſe as it doth ; for it is 
yet in my hand, as I perceive by your letter, and your de. 
fault was not ſo great, ſeeing the election was but conditi. 
onal. Wherefore, my lord, ſeeing the humbleneſs of your ſub. 


miſſion, and though the caſe were much more heinous, I can 


be content for to remit it, being right glad that, according ty 
mine intent, my monitions and warnings have been beningly 
and lovingly accepted on your behalf, promiſing you, that 
the very affection I bear you cauſed me thus to do. As touch. 
ing the help of religious houſes to the building of your col 
lege, I would it were more, ſo it be lawfully ; for my in- 
tent is none, but that it ſhould ſo appear to ail the world, and 


the occaſion of all their mumbling might be ſecluded and put 


away; for ſurely there is great murmuring of it throughout all 
the realm, both good and bad. They lay not that all that is 
ill-gotten is beſtowed upon the college, but that the college 
is the cloak for covering all miſchiefe. This grieveth me, 
I aſſure you, to hear it ſpoken of him, which I fo entirely 
love. Wherefore, methought I could do no leſs, than thus 
friendly to admoniſh you. One thing more I perceive by 
your own letter, which a little methinketh toucheth conſci- 
ence, and that is, that you have received money of the ex- 
empts for having of their old vifitors. Surely, this can 
hardly be with good conſcience. For, and they were good, 
why ſhould you take money? And if they were ill, it were a 
finful acc. Howbeit, your legacy herein might, paradven- 


ture, apud homines, be a cloak, but not apud Deum. Wbere- 


fore, you, thus moniſhed him who fo entirely loyeth you, Þ 
not, will deſiſt, not only from this, (if conſcience will not 
bear it) but from all other things which would tangle the 
ſame; and, in fo doing, we will fing, te laudant angel atque 
archangel, te laudat omnis ſpiritus: and thus an end I make 
of this, though rude, yet loving letter, defiring you as be— 
nevolently to take it, as I do mean it, for I enſure you, (und 
I pray you think it ſo) that there remaineth at this hour, 
no ſpark of diſpleature towards you in my heart. And thus 
fare you well, and be no more perplext. Written with the 
hand of your loving ſovereign and friend, 

HENRY R. 


This letter ſhews the king was informed of ſeveral of the 
cardinal's miſdemeanors. But he did not yet thorougaly 
know him, his affection for him combating in his heart the 
heinouſneſs of his proceedings, and making him belicve, that 
his faults were the pure effects of his great zeal for the found- 


ing of his college. Had he not been thus prepotlctied in hid 


This Allen, who is ſaid by Hall to have been a man of more learning then 
virtue or good conſcience, was committioned by the cardinal, in conſe 
quence of his legatine power, to viſit all religious houtes ; ard according, 
he rid from one religious houſe to another, with a great train, in a kind ol 
perpetual progreſs or viſitation, and did the cardinal no little {ervice. Hall. 
fol. 148. Herbert, p. 67. x 
This matter of Wilton was this: the cardinal had elected a perſon pic” 
reſs of the nunnery there, for whom the king had ſome way previoutly © 
preſſed his diſlike. The prioreſs of the nunnery of Wilton was a baronels DF 
her title, as were alſo thoſe of Shattſbury, Berkin, and St. Mary's, in Fi in. 
cheſter, which were the only ones that were ſo in England, Sce Fiddcs“ 


Lif. Woll. p. 308. 
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ſarour, he might have been more fully informed, But it was 
ee dangerous to ſpeak directly againſt a favourite, to whom 


the king {till ſhewed ſo 2 kindneſs. Mean while, the 
| cardinal finding by this inſtanc mie 
| capable of doing againſt him, if they had the king's ear, was 


ance, what his enemies would be 


very careful to remove from court all he ſuſpected. At the 


tame time, he ſtrove to preſerve the king's love and eſteem 


by all forts of condeſcenſions. He had now built at Hamp- 


ton Court a ſtately palace, which outſhone in beauty all the 
| king's houſes. But what had lately happened convincing him 


it might breed a jealouſy in the king, he made him a preſent 


of it b, as if from the very firſt he had intended to build it 


for him. He meant to inſinuate by this preſent, that he 


| heaped up riches purely for his ſake, which ſucceeded ac- 
cCordingly. The king had the ſame confidence in him as be- 


fore, which the murmurs of the people ſeemed to have al- 


| rered a little. This year he obtained the king's letters pa- 
E ents for founding the college at Oxford. 


About the ſame time, the king created Henry Fitz-Roy 


bis natural ſon, duke of Richmond and Somerſet, and high 


3 | .imiral of England, though he was but fix years old i. As 


he had no legitimate fon, he was extremely fond of this 


baſtard, whom he had by the lady Elizabeth Blunt k. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the cardinal was employed in 
| treating with the French embaſſadors. The beginning of 


tne the regent had ſent general full powers to her two em- 
alladors. But in the courſe of the negotiation they found 


W they ſhould have occalton for more particular powers, to ſet- 


ne the ſums due from the king of France to the king of Eng- 


14nd, and which, conſiſting of ſeveral articles, were to be put 


tc one, according to Henry's intention. Theſe new powers 
ere diſpatched the 16th of Auguſt, Upon ſuch an extraor- 


EZ nary occafion, the French embaſſadors had properly nothing 


to do but to comply with the King of England's pleaſure. 


Their aim being to diſengage him from the emperor, and 


unite him with the king their maſter, there was no diſputing 
upon the terms. But it muſt be confeſſed that, on this occa- 
lion, Henry behaved with uncommon generoſity. Though 
he might have demanded towns, and even provinces, in return 
for the friendſhip he was pleaſed to contract with Francis I. 


WY :d for the charges he was going to be engaged in, he con- 


_ 
-_ 
1 


rented himſelf with ſecuring, by new treaties, the ſums that 
were jultly due to him. Theſe treaties being ready, were 
ſigned at Moore, a houſe of the King's!, on the 3oth of 
Auguſt. | | 

The firſt contained a defenſive league between France 
and England, againſt all powers ſpiritual or temporal, that 
ſhould invade either of the two kingdoms. The allies of the 
two kings were included by name in the league m, but with 
the limitation, that this article was not to be underſtood of 
thoſe who had uſurped any thing upon either of the two prin- 
cipal contractors ſince the league concluded at London, 
October the 1ſt, 1318. Hence the emperor, who had lately 
conquered the duchy of Milan, was excluded. Moreover, 
Henry engaged to uſe his beſt endeavours to procure the 
liberty of Francis. | 

The ſecond treaty concerning the payment of the ſums due 
to Henry from the king of France, namely, 1. by a treaty 
of the 5th of Auguſt 1515, one million of crowns of gold. 
2. By another of the 12th of January 1518, for the reſtitu- 
tion of Tournay, five hundred thouſand crowns of gold. 
3. By another of the ſame date, twenty-three thouſand livres 
tournois. 4. By another of November the 13th, 1520, 
tour hundred fixty-two thouſand crowns. For all theſe ſums 
the regent bound herſelf in the king her ſon's name, to pay 
Henry two millions of crowns of gold, of thirty-five pence 
Tournois each, which being reduced to crowns de ſoleil, of 
chirty-eight pence, amounted to the ſum of eighteen hundred 


" And the king, in exchange, permitted him to live in his palace at Rich- 
3 at which, it ſeems, the people were highly offended. See Hall, 
E 

He was born in the prior's houſe at Blackmore, in Eſſex, and firſt made 
knight of the garter, then earl of Nottingham, and the fame day duke of 
Richmond and Somerſet, on the 18th of June. He was conſtituted likewiſe 
-utenant general beyond the Trent, and warden general of the marches of 
*otland, After which he was bred up with Henry, carl of Surrey, at Wind- 
v7, from whence they went both together to ſtudy at Paris, Their friend- 
Hip was endeared by the duke's marrying Mary, the earl's ſiſter, daughter 
10 Thomas, duke of Norfolk, by whom he had no iſſue. He was very 
Perionable and of great expectation, and for abilities of mind and body, one 
ol the areſt of his time, But he departed this life in the 1th year of his 
„e and was buried at Thetford, in Norfolk. Herbert. wt ok Baron, 


vol. II. p. 305. On the ſame 18th day of June, was Henry Courtney, earl 
of Devonſhire, 


of Suffolk, earl 
lifford 
itzwal 


created marquis of Exeter, Henry Brandon, ſon of the duke 

of Lincoln, fir Thomas Manners, earl of Rutland, fir Henry 

earl of Cumberland, fir Robert Ratclif, lord Fitzwalter, viſcount 

ter, and fir Thomas Bulleyn, viſcount Rochford. Hall, fol. 148. 

ho, Haughter of fir John Blunt, widow of fir Gilbert Talboys, who was 
1 t, tor her rare endowments of nature and ornaments of education, to 

ile beauty and maſter - piece of her time. Ibid, 
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narum auri de ſole, & triginta duorum ſolidorum turonenſium. 
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and ninety- four thouſand, ſeven hundred, thirty-ſix crowns, 


and thirty-two pence Tournois”. This ſum was to be paid 
at ſeveral times, viz. forty-ſeven thouſand three hundred and 
fixty-eight crowns, within forty days after the date of the 
treaty ; the like ſum on the firſt of November next, and the 
ſame every fix months till the whole was paid. This made 
in all forty payments, conſequently the whole ſum was to be 
paid in twenty years. 

It was farther agreed by the ſame treaty, that if Henry died 
before he had received the two millions, the arrears were to 
be paid to his heirs and ſucceſſors. But in caſe he out- lived 
the payment of the whole, he ſhould receive during life, a 
yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns to ceale at his 
death. 


To ſecure the performance of the treaty, the regent was 


to ſwear to it ſolemnly before the Engliſh embaſſadors, and | 


Francis I. was to ratity and ſwear to it immediately after his 
Teturn into France. 
cardinal of Bourbon, the dukes of Vendome and Longueville, 
the earls of St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne, the lords of 
Montmorency, Lautrec, and Breze, the cities of Paris, 


Lyons, Orleans, Toulouſe, Amiens, Bourdeaux, Tours, and 
Rheims®. 


It muſt be obſerved, that in the ſum of two millions of 


crowns due to Henry, there was no deduction of what he had 
received from Francis I. from the year 1515, to their rup- 
ture. This was all the advantage Henry made, which was 
not very great, conſidering how little punctual the king of 
France was in his payments. 

By a third treaty, the regent engaged to pay to Mary, 
Henry's fiſter, queen dowager of France, all the arrears of 


her dowry at ſeveral payments, namely, five thouſand crowns 


within forty days after the date of the treaty, and a like ſum 
every ſix months till the whole was diſcharged. Moreover, 
ſhe promiſed to let her enjoy her dowry for the future, 

There was alſo a fourth treaty, which ran, that the 
king of Scotland ſhould be reckoned in the number of the 
allies of France, but on condition the Scots committed no 
act of hoſtility againſt England after the 25th of December 
next. | | 

Laſtly, by a fifth treaty it was agreed, that the court of 
France ſhould conſent, neither directly nor indirectly, that 
the duke of Albany ſhould return into Scotland during the 
minority of James V. | 


All theſe ſeveral treaties, which properly were only diffe- 
rent articles of one and the fame treaty, were ratified - and 
ſworn by the regent of France”, and confirmed by the par- 
liaments of Paris, Toulouſe, and Bourdeaux. The lords 
and cities that were to be ſecurities, gave their bonds. Fi- 
nally, Francis I. himſelf ſent a ratification under his own 
hand, and dated the 27th of December. 

But after having done the king's affairs, the cardinal for- 
got not himſelf, There is in the collection of the public 
acts, the regent's bond of the 18th of November, to pay 
the cardinal the arrears of the penſion granted him in lieu of 
the adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tournay, being four 
years and a halt, amounting to the ſum of twenty-nine thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety-three crowns of gold de ſoliel4. 
Moreover, ſhe declared, that for ſeveral other weighty rea- 
ſons, there was due to the cardinal a hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold : theſe two ſums making together one hundred 
and twenty-one thouſand eight hundred and ninety-eight 
crowns de ſoleil, were to be paid in ſeven years, by half- 
yearly equal payments. | | 

The defenſive league between France and England being 
thus concluded and ſigned, the regent began to be a little 
more at caſe, and better able to diſpute upon the terms of 


In Hertfordſhire. 


u Their common allies were the pope, Venice, the kings of Hungary 
and Portugal, and the duke of Ferrara; and thoſe named by France in par- 
ticular, the kings of Scotland and Navarre ; the dukes of Savoy, Lorrain, 
Gueldres ; Switzers; the marquis of Saluzzo, the marquis of Montſerrat, 
and his mother: thoſe named by king Henry, were the emperor, and his 
brother Ferdinand, the king of Denmark, the queen dowager of France, 
Margaret, archducheſs of Auitria, the þiſhop of Liege, the dukes of Urbino, 
Cleves, and Juliers, the houſe of Medicis, the Florentines, and the Hanſe 
towns. Rymer's Feed. tom. XIV. p. 51. 

n — Decies octies centum millium coronarum auri de ſole, & nonaginta 
quatuor millium coronarum auri de ſole, ſeptingentarum triginta ſex coro- 
Ibid. p. 59. 
All theſe lords and cities were to ſend a bond, with their ſeal 4 
5 two months, under the obligation and forfeiture of all their goods. 

id. p. 65. 

P 3 Oder, ſir William Fitzwilliams, treaſurer of the houſhold, and 
Dr. Taylor, were ſent into France, to ſee the queen regent ſwear to the ob- 
ſervance of theſe treaties. Hall, fol. 145. 


4 Crowns fol, or de ſoliel, were golden coins, of old worth thirty-eight 
pence Tournois. | 


Monſeur 


Moreover, Henry had for ſecurity, the 
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the king her ſon's liberty. Beſides, ſhe had reaſon to hope, 
the king of England's declaration would help to determine 
the pope and Venetians, whoſe fears alone hindered them 
from forming a league againſt the emperor. And indeed, it 
will hereafter be ſeen, they altered their meaſures upon hear- 
ing what the king of England had done. Mean while, the 
emperor receiving advice of the treaty of Moore, recalled 
his embaſladors, who were ſtill in England”, and Henry 
did the ſame with reſpect to his in Spain. Shortly after, 
Charles concluded his marriage with Ifabella of Portugal, 
by virtue of a diſpenſation brought him by cardinal Salviati, 
who delivered it to him after the concluſion of the foremen- 
tioned treaty. 

Whilft the affairs of Europe took a new turn, by the ef- 
fects of the battle of Pavia, and the French king's captivity, 
there was no other alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except that 
the earl of Angus, who was to hold the adminiſtration but 
four months, did not think fit to refign when his time was 
expired. Whereupon the earl of Argyle withdrew greatly 
diſlatisfied; but the earl of Lenox, though likewiſe diſpleaſed, 
ſtill remained at court. Mean while, the queen, and the 
earl of Arran, who had been diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmind- 
ful of their affairs. The earl of Lenox's diſcontent giving 
them room to hold intelligence with him, they perſuaded 
him to inſtill into the king a deſire to be freed from the earl 
of Angus. But as there was occaſion for great precaution to de- 

ceive that lord's vigilance, it was not till the next year that the 
king found an opportunity to attempt the execution of his de- 
f9n. 

12 the beginning of the year, the court of Scotland had 
ſent an embaſſy to England, at the had whereof was the earl 
of Caſſils, to treat of the king's marriage with the princeſs 
Mary. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the truce which 
was to expire the 26th of January, was prolonged to the 
23d of March, to give the earl of Caſſils time to take a 
journey to Scotland for new inſtructions. Mean while, it 
was not poſſible to conclude any thing, becauſe, in all ap- 
pearance, Henry had no intention to give his only daughter 
and heir to the king of Scotland. Indeed, it does not ap- 
pear what advantage could be reaped by the marriage. Be- 
fides, as he then intended to join with France, it was no 
longer his intereſt to manage the Scotss. 


Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, the emperor 


had a great advantage in his negotiations at Rome and Ma- 
drid. By reſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the 
pope and Venetians would abandon France, and by deſiſting 
trom his demand of the duchy of Burgundy, he could be 
certain Francis would readily reſign Milan, and not trouble 
himſelf much with the concerns of Italy. But he could not 
reſolve to do cither, and that made the negotiations ſo tedi- 
ous. After the treaty of Moore was figned, the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed. The pope was grown more courageous, 
and finding himſelf deceived by the emperor, who in a ſe- 
cond ratification of their treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza 
in a ſtate of uncertainty, plainly told him, that without the 
reſtitution of the Milaneſe, there was no peace to be expec- 
ted. The emperor had alſo reaſon to fear, that Francis I. 
iceing himſelf like to be ſo well ſupported, would be ſtill 
more incompliant with reſpect to Burgundy. So, perceiving 
there was no way to prevent a league which was going to 
unite ſo many princes againſt him, he was in great perplexity. 
There was a neceſſity of ſpeedily reſolving either to main 
tain, without any ally, the impending war, or to make peace 
with France. Both were equally perplexing. In chooſing 


war, he knew not where to find money, and in making with 


huis priſoner a forced peace, he could not expect to reap from 
his victory the advantage he propoſed, Happily for him, 
Francis, tired of his captivity, freed him from this perplex- 
ity, by offering to reſign the duchy of Burgundy, which had 
hitherto been the main obſtacle to a peace. After that, the 
emperor readily and feriouſly treated with him, whereas be- 
jore he had only amuſed him. Shortly after, they concluded 
together the famous treaty of Madrid. The chief articles to 
which Francis ſubmitted were theſe, befides many others 
which it would be needleſs to recite. | 


* Monfieur de Prat, his embafſador, departed out of England April q. 
Hall, fol. 130. Hollingſh. p. 891. | 

This year the king following his hawk, and leaping over a ditch with a 
pole, tell in upon his head, and had not one Edmund Moody, a tootman, 
jumped in, and railed up his kead, which was ſtuck faſt in the clay, he had 
been drowned, Hall, fol. 139. Stow, p. $23.—Vlaſco Nennez, having 
in 1513, firit ditcovered the boutheſea, and Hernando de Magellanes, paſſed 
in 1520, through the Straits in South America, that bear his name; this 
year 1525, Franceico Picat ro, a Spaniard, reſiding at Panama, firſt attempted 
the diſcovery of the South-1ca coaſt, and at laſt came to Peru, which be 
rauſacked. Hernando de Magclanes aforementioned, dying in the Voyage, 
lus Companions went oa to Borneo, and the Moluccas, whence one of the 


That the king of France ſhould marty queen Leonora, h, | 
emperor's ſiſter, and have with her two hundred thouſu,y WR mal 
crowns of gold. WS of 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the roth of March. avoi 
and the ſame day ſhould deliver to the emperor his two ese 8 
in hoſtage *. | | | RS wha 

That he ſhould refign ts the emperor the duchy of pur. wa: 
gundy in full ſovereignty. _ | que. 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage the emperor o! King 
him for Flanders and Artois. pre 

That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, ag; EE bou 
Tournay; Lifle, and Heſdin, &c. | | ' ESE this 
That he ſhould perſuade Henry d'Albert to refign t,, and 
kingdom of Navarre to the emperor, or at leaft ſhould gie RA ber 
him no aſſiſtance. . inſte 

That, within forty days, he ſhould reſtore the duke tg po 
Bourbon and all his party to their eflates, | pere 

That he ſhould reftore Phillibert de Chalons, prince MEE oth 
Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, totheir principalitic, WE witk 

That he ſhould give no ſort of aſſiſtanèe to the dukec rf alre: 
Guelders, and after that prince's death; ſhould uſe his bet 2: 
endeavours to cauſe his towns to fall into the emperor's hand-. pot 


That he ſhould pay the king of England five hundred 
thouſand crowns which the emperor owed him. 

That when the emperor went to Italy to receive the in. 
perial crown, he ſhould lend him twelve gallies, four large 
ſhips, and a land army, or two hundred thouſand crowns it. 
ſtead of the army. | | 

Laſtly, he promiſed upon the word and honour of a prince, 
to execute all theſe articles, or in caſe of non-performancs 
to return priſoner into Spain. 

It Francis had not been fo haſty to offer the duchy of Bur. 
gundy, he would probably have ſaved himſelf many troy. 
bles, and avoided reproaches which much concerned his ho- 
nour u. At the time the treaty of Madrid was concluded, 
Charles was under very great perplexities. Beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, he knew that the princes and Hans- 
Towns of Germany, that had embraced Luther's doctrine, 
began to take meaſures to ſecure themſelves from the calami- 
ties they were daily threatened with. 'To this was added, 
the dread of a Turkiſh invaſion in Hungary, which greatly 
concerned the emperor, by reaſon of the neighbourhood ot 
Auſtria. So, in all likelihood, if Francis had not been {6 
haſty, the emperor would have rather deſiſted from Bur- 
gundy than been expoſed to fo many enemies at once, 
theſe were the real motives that obliged him to haſten tte 
concluſion of the treaty of Madrid, contrary to the inſtances 
and oppoſition of many of his counſellors, who repreſented 
to him, that he would be infallibly diſappointed. His chan- 
cellor even refuſed to ſign it; but as he believed he had ſtrong 
reaſons to run that hazard, he abſolutely concluded, in a be- 
lief that it was the ſole means to prevent the league again 
him. Whatever happened, he hoped to come off by r:- 
ſtoring Sforza to Milan, which however he did not intend to do, 
but at the laſt extremity, Mean while, by reſolving to in. 
ſiſt upon that article, he rendered all his meaſures ineffectual; 
he loſt his priſoners, without obtaining Burgundy, or prevent- 
ing the league; in ſhort, after ſuſtaining many attacks, he 
was, as will be ſcen, forced to part with the duchy of Milan. 
But where is the prince, let his abilities be ever ſo great, 
that can foreſce all the conſequences of his own policy ! 
When Charles V. figned the treaty of Madrid, he thought it | 
very advantageous. Indeed Francis would have dearly pur— 
chaſed his liberty, if, when he ſigned the treaty, he had really 
intended to keep it. But it is too manifeſt, that when le 
gave his word, he deſigned to break it, fince he had no ſoon 
{et foot on his own dominions, but he refuſed to ratify the 
treaty, This was ſo little expected by the emperor, that 
immediately after the concluſion of the peace, he wrote 0 
the pope, that though he had promiſed to reſtore Sforza te 
Milan, it was however on condition that Sforza cleared him 
ſelf of the crime of felony and treaſon laid to his chargé. 
Adding, that ſince the princes of Italy wiſhed, he would 19: 
give the duchy of Milan to the archduke Ferdinand, h. 
brother, he would preſent it to the duke of Bourbon, in cal 


| 3 
ſhips returned to Spain, by the Cape of Good Hope, and fo firſt compatics 
the globe; Juan Sebaſtian de Cano, a Biſcainer, being pilot. Herber f. 

o. | 

© And ſome other lords, among whom was the duke of Albany. Ste 

Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 311. | 
v At the conclution of this treaty, Francis coming to the altar, and pts 
his right hand upon the bible, did fear by the ſacrament and the hob 
evangeliſts, not to break this capitulation all the days of his life, nor to 8. 
countel or favour that any ſhould break it, Herbert, p. 74. But it tee 
all this,was a farce ; for before Francis figned the treaty, he made a forts 
though private, proteſtation againſt it, in the pretence of a few trutt) We 
nefles aud notarics. Sce P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 614. 2520 
£29.% 
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RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


make the emperor's embaſſadors believe, it was on account 
of the victory, and withal to ſhew a regard for France, by 
avoiding to expreſs any joy at her mis fortune. 5 

Some days after, the council was aſſembled to conſider 
what was to be done at this juncture. The queſtion was, 
whether the opportunity ſhould be embraced to make con- 
queſts upon France, in proſecuting the King's title to that 
kingdom, or whether it was more expedient to afhſt and 
preſerve France entire, and oppoſe the growing power of the 
houſe of Auſtria. As to the firſt point, it is certain, if, on 
this occaſion, England had ſtrictly united with the emperor, 
and made vigorous efforts on the fide of Picardy, France in 
her preſent condition would have been irrecoverably loſt. For, 


4 inſtead of being able to withſtand the arms of theſe two 


werful enemies, it was not poſſible for her to reſiſt the em- 
peror without the king of England's aſſiſtance. But on the 
other hand, it was conſidered, that France could not be ruined 
without rendering the emperor too powerful: that he was 
already in poſſeſſion of Spain, and had alſo an eye upon Por- 
tugal, by marrying his niece, Iſabella, as it was publicly re- 
ported : that his late victory in Milan gave him ſuch a ſupe- 
riority in Italy, that probably the pope and the Venetians 
would not be able to make head againſt him: that he poſ- 
ſeſled almoſt all the Low Countries with large and rich pro- 
vinces in Germany; not to reckon the imperial dignity which 
was become as hereditary in his family: that if by a power- 
ful diverſion, an opportunity was given him to conquer the 
French provinces bordering upon Spain and Italy, the moſt 
the king could expect was, to ſhare France with him: but 
it was to be feared, that afterwards the emperor would be- 
come his enemy, and the more formidable, as there would 
be no proportion between their forces, nor any ſtate in Eu- 


ct rope capable of ſupporting the weakeſt: that therefore, ſup- 


poſing the king had in France all the ſucceſs he could wiſh, 
in aggrandizing himſelf in that kingdom, he would only be 
involved for the future in an unequal war with the emperor, 
who very probably would never be ſatisfied till he had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Engliſh of their conqueſts : that what had paſſed 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand, in reſpe& of the king- 
dom of Naples, was a clear evidence how difficult it is for 
ſuch partitions long to ſubſiſt: that upon all theſe accounts, 
it was more for the intereſt of England to make a vigorous 
effort to ſupport France, and enable her to be always a ba- 
lance to the power of the houſe of Auſtria : that the happi- 
neſs and glory of England conſiſted in the equality between 
the king of France and the emperor, fince thereby England 
was always in condition to remain arbiter of Europe, and 
make herſelf courted by both fides : that there was no other 
way to cauſe trade to flouriſh, wherein conſiſted all her 
ſtrength, and without which the Engliſh could never hope to 
render themſelves formidable : that if, on the contrary, it 
was reſolved to compleat the deſtruction of France, and a 
war ſhould afterwards happen with the emperor, of which 
there was great probability, at once would be loſt the trade 


with France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, and Germany, which 


would quickly reduce England to extreme poverty : that at 
leaſt, it would thereby be out of her power to have land 
and fea forces ſufficient to balance the emperor's power. In 
ſhort, if France came to be divided between the emperor and 
the king, Scotland would certainly join in alliance with the 
emperor, and continue to annoy England by frequent diver- 
ions, as ſhe had always done in favour of France. To theſe 
conſiderations, another of greater weight was added, namely, 
that a league with the emperor to conquer France was not 
the ſame thing, as one with the regent in defence of that 
kingdom : that in the firſt, the emperor's ſole aim would 
be, to make the Engliſh forces ſerve to enable him to puſh his 
conqueſts elſewhere : but at the ſame time he would oppoſe 
directly or indirectly the king's increaſe of power: that this 
was the uſual policy of princes, when they joined with thoſe 
weaker than themſelves : that it could be the leſs doubted that 
the emperor would follow this maxim, as even before the 
battle of Pavia, he had ſhewn, that he conſidered the king 
only as his inſtrument to promote his deſigns in Italy; but 
it the king joined with France, the two allies having the ſame 
view, would, as is uſual in defenfive leagues, act unanimouſly : 
that on the other hand, in the preſent juncture, France not 
ing able to ſupport herſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, 
woul readily accept what terms ſhould be impoſed upon her, 
Which was an advantage more real and certain than any to be 
expected from the invaſion of that kingdom : in a word, no- 
g could be more glorious for the kingdom, than to relieve 


Do... had not only inſolently treated divers of our merchants, but, con- 


5 5 a remonſtrance made in that behalf, had raiſed the value of our coin, 
thereby ſecretly derived great ſums into their country. Inſtead of the 
Number 64. + 
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France in her diſtreſs, and free hdr captive king: that by ſb 
doing, he would truly acquire the title of arbiter and deliverer 
of Europe, and make the king of France a friend, who pro- 
bably would eternally remember ſuch a favout, 

Theſe were the reaſons that induced the king and council 
to take part with France, They were perfectly agreeable to 


the king's and the eardinal's inclinations, and to the mea- 


ſures they had now begun to take: The only buſineſs was 
to ſeek a pretence to break with the emperor, by throwing up- 
on him the blame of the rupture: This is a thing to which 
princes are very attentive, When they wage unjuſt wars, 
they would perſuade the world that they are founded upon 
juſtice and equity, without any motive of envy, jealouſy, am- 
bition, and avarice. The war Henry was meditating againſt 
the emperor was, as we have ſeen, wholly founded upon po- 


licy. And that would have been ſufficient to juſtify it, But 


he choſe rather to ground it upon the pretended injuries re- 
ceived from the emperor. The reaſon of this conduct is evi- 
dent. It ſeldom happens that policy and equity agree; and 
Henry, like moſt princes, had rather be counted a great pa- 
litician than an honeſt man. However, the reſolution being 
taken to ſupport France, Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of London; 
and fir Robert Wingfield, were ſent into Spain, to dertiand 
of the emperor ſeveral things, which it was known he would 
not grant. Firſt, 'That as the war was made at a common 
charge, it was reaſonable the king of England ſhould par- 
take of the fruits of the victary of Pavia. That werel ee, 
purſuant to their alliance, it ſhould be ſtipulated in the treaty 
with the captive king, that Henry ſhould be reſtored to what 
belonged to him in France. Secondly, that if this could 
not be obtatned by fair means, the emperor, according to the 
treaty, ſhould prepare to invade France from Spain, whilſt 


the Engliſh acted in Picardy, and that the war ſhould not 


ceaſe till the king of England had acquired all that belonged 
to him: that the emperor ought to be the readier to aſſiſt 
the king of England in obtaining his deſires, becauſe by his 
marriage with the heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions 
would finally devolve to him. Thirdly, That as it was ſaid 
in the treaty of Windſor, the two alllies ſhould mutually 
deliver all uſurpers upon each other's night, Henry required, 
purſuant to that article, that the king of France ſhould be de= 
livered to him the ſame day princeſs Mary was configned to 
the emperor. | 
Theſe demands were for the moſt part of ſuch a nature, 
that the emperor eaſily perceived, Henry only ſought a pre- 
tence to break with him. Indeed, he could not receive the 
rinceſs Mary, fince he was determined to marry Iſabella of 
ortugal, and much leſs would he deliver the captive king, 
and ſo part with the advantage he expected from his victory. 
Having therefore framed his anſwer in general terms, deno- 
ting his unwillingneſs to grant what was demanded, he af- 
forded Henry the pretence he was ſeeking to join with che re- 
gent of France. When this reſolution was divulged, the 
court of England took care to publiſh the reaſons of the rup- 
ture with the emperor. They were briefly theſe : that the 
governeſs of the Low Countries, inſtead of providing for the 
war her quota of forces, had privately treated with France: 
that the Flemings had broken the treaty of commerce in ſe- 
veral articles a: that the emperor had not paid the king the 


ſums due to him: that in the terms on which he had offered 
to releaſe the king of France, he had very negligently, and 


in general only mentioned Henry's 0 as a thing of little 
moment: that he was now treating of his marriage with the 
princeſs of Portugal, in contempt of the princeſs Mary, to 
whom he was contracted. Laſtly, That the Turks being 
about to invade Chriſtendom b, it was neceſſary that all chriſ- 
tian princes ſhould join their forces againſt them, which could 
not be done without a general peace; but this peace could 
not be effected, whilſt the emperor remained in arms to ag- 
grandize himſelf at the expence of other princes. Theſe are 
the reaſons alleged in vindication of the king's conduct. 
But the true reaſon was the juſt jealouſy with which the em- 
peror's power inſpired England and the reſt of Europe. 
However, Henry did not think proper to proclaim war againſt 
the emperor, being unwilling by ſo raſh a ſtep, to prejudice 
his intended treaty with France. He contented himſelf with 
ordering his embaſſadors in Spain to intercede in his name, 


in behalf of the captive king, though he expected little from 


that interceſſion, Mean while he acquainted the regent of 
France, that if ſhe would ſend embaſſadors to treat with him, 
there might follow a treaty advantageous to the king her fon 


and both kingdoms. The regent immediately appointed 


Flemings, Rapin hath, by miſtake, Florentines. See Herbert, p. 65. 


b They had now taken Belgrade and Rhodes, and thereby opened ſeverab 
ways into Italy and Germany. Herbert; 10 
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the king her ſon's liberty. Beſides, ſhe had reaſon to hope, 
the king of England's declaration would help to determine 
the pope and Venetians, whoſe fears alone hindered them 
from forming a league againſt the emperor. And indeed, it 
will hereafter be ſeen, they altered their meaſures upon hear- 
ing what the king of England had done. Mean while, the 
emperor receiving advice of the treaty of Moore, recalled 
his embaſladors, who were ſtill in England, and Henry 
did the ſame with reſpect to his in Spain. Shortly after, 
Charles concluded his marriage with Ifabella of Portugal, 
by virtue of a ditpenſation brought him by cardinal Salviati, 
who delivered it to him after the conclution of the foremen- 
tioned treaty. 

Whilſt the affairs of Europe took a new turn, by the ef- 
rects of the battle of Pavia, and the French King's captivity, 
there was no other alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except that 
the earl of Angus, who was to hold the adminiſtration but 
tour months, did not think fit to reſign when his time was 
expired. Whereupon the earl of Argyle withdrew greatly 
diſlatisſied; but the carl of Lenox, though likewiſe diſpleaſed, 
ſtill remained at court. Mean while, the queen, and the 
earl of Arran, who had been diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmind- 
ful of their affairs. The earl of Lenox's diſcontent giving 
them room to hold intelligence with him, they pertuaded 
him to inſtill into the king a defire to be freed from the earl 
of Angus. But as there was occaſion for great precaution to de- 
ceive that lord's vigilance, 1t was not till the next year that the 
king found an opportunity to attempt the execution of his de- 
$91, : 

In the beginning of the year, the court of Scotland had 
ſent an embaily to England, at the had whereof was the earl 
of Caſſils, to treat of the king's marriage with the princeſs 
Mary. But as ſeveral dithculties occurred, the truce which 
was to expire the 26th of January, was prolonged to the 
23d of March, to give the earl of Caſſils time to take a 
journey to Scotland for new inſtructions. Mean while, it 
was not poſſible to conclude any thing, becauſe, in all ap- 
pearance, Henry had no intention to give his only daughter 
and heir to the king of Scotland, Indeed, it does not ap- 
pear what advantage could be reaped by the marriage. Be- 
fides, as he then intended to join with France, it was no 
longer his intereſt to manage the Scots“. 
| Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, the emperor 
had a great advantage in his negotiations at Rome and Ma- 
drid. By reſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the 
pope and Venetians would abandon France, and by deſiſting 
trom his demand of the duchy of Burgundy, he could be 
certain Francis would readily reſign Milan, and not trouble 
himſelf much with the concerns of Italy. But he could not 
reſolve to do either, and that made the negotiations ſo tedi- 
ous. After the treaty of Moore was figned, the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed. 'The pope was grown more courageous, 


and finding himſelf deceived by the emperor, who in a ſe- 


cond ratification of their treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza 
in a ſtate of uncertainty, plainly told him, that without the 
reſtitution of the Milaneic, there was no peace to be expec- 
ted. The emperor had allo reaſon to fear, that Francis I. 
iceing himfelf like to be ſo well ſupported, would be ſtill 
more incompliant with reſpect to Burgundy, So, perceiving 
there was no way to prevent a league which was going to 
unite ſo many princes againſt him, he was in great perplexity. 
There was a neceſiity of ſpeedily reſolving either to main 
tain, without any ally, the impending war, or to make Peace 
rith France. Both were equally perplexing, In chooſing 


war, he Knew not where to find money, and in making with 


i153 pritoner a forced peace, he could not expect to reap from 
ulis victory the advantage he propoſed. Happily for him, 
Francis, tired of his captivity, treed him from this perplex- 
ny, by ofterinsg to reſign the duchy of Burgundy, which had 
hitherto been the main obſtacle to a peace, After that, the 
emperor readily and ſeriouſly treated with him, whereas be— 
iore he had only amuſed him. . Shortly after, they concluded 
together the famous treaty of Madrid. The chief articles to 
reach Francis ſubmitted were theſe, beſides many others 
v hich it would be needleſs to recite. 


* Moufeur de Prot, his embaſſador, departed out of England April q. 
Hau, fol. 130. FHollingih. p. 891. 

us year the king tollowing his hawk, and leaping over a ditch with a 

Hie, tel! in upon his reid, und had not one Edmund Moody, a tootman, 
Junped in, and ried up his euch which was ſtuck faſt in the clay, he had 
been d:owned, — Hall; el. 139. Stow, P. 523. Vlaſco Nennez, having 
in 15 1 z, unt du²⁰οↄñ‚ͤs¼iZIcc th bouthelea, and Hernando de Magellanes, paſſed 
in 1529, througli the Straits in South - Anierica, that bear his name; this 
year 1525, Fiance.co Picalro, « Spamard, reſiding at Panams, firſt attempted 
the <icovery of the Sguth-en conſt, and at lait came to Peru, which be 
rulached, —Hernanto de Mogulines aforementioned, dying in the voyage, 
le COMpanions wen oa to Ponte, aud the Moluccas, whence one ot the 


n 
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EN GU AN 5. 


That the king of France ſhould marty qucen Leonore, f. 
emperor's filter, and have with her two kundred thouty, 
crowns of gold. 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the roth of March 
and the ſame day ſhould deliver to the emperor his two ſonz 
in hoſtage ©. 

That he ſhould reſign to the emperor the duchy of Pur 
gundy in full ſovereignty. Bo 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage the emperor exe, 
him for Flanders and Artois. : 

That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, Ag 
Tournay, Litle, and Heſdin, &c. 

That he ſhould perſuade Henry d'Albert to reſign the 
Kingdom of Navarre to the emperor, or at Jeaft ſhould pjy, 
him no aſiiſtance. | | 

That, within forty days, he ſhould refore the duke cf 
Bourbon and all his party to their ellstes, 

That he ſhould reſtore Phillibert de Chilons, prince g 
Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, totheir principalities, 

That he ſhould give no ſort of aſſiſtange to the duke g 
Guelders, and after that prince's death; {ſhould uſe his hp 
endeavours to cauſe his towns to fall into the emperor's hands. 

That he ſhould pay the king of England five hundred 
thouſand crowns which the emperor owed him. 

That when the emperor went to Italy to receive tne in. 
perial crown, he ſhould lend him twelve gallies, four largs 
thips, and a land army, or two hundred thouſand crowns 18. 
ſtead of the army. 

Laſtly, he promiſed upon the word and honour of a prince, 
to execute all theſe articles, or in caſe of non-pertormancs 
to return priſoner into Spain. 

If Francis had not been ſo haſty to offer the duchy of Bur. 
gundy, he would probably have ſaved himſelf many troy. 
bles, and avoided reproaches which much concerned his ho. 
nour u. At the time the treaty of Madrid was concluded, 
Charles was under very great perplexities. Beſides thoſs 
already mentioned, he knew that the princes and Hans. 
Towns of Germany, that had embraced Luther's docirine, 
began to take meaſures to ſecure themſelves from the calami- 
ties they were daily threatened with. To this was added, 
the dread of a Turkiſh invaſion in Hungary, which greatly 

concerned the emperor, by reaſon of the neighbourhood 65 
Auſtria. So, in all ikehhood, if Francis had not been ſo 
baſty, the emperor would have rather deſiſted from Bur- 
gundy than been expoſed to ſo many enemies at once. 
theſe were the real motives that obliged him to haſten tte 
_ concluſion of the treaty of Madrid, contrary to the inſtances 
and oppoſition of many of his counſellors, who repreſented 
to him, that he would be infallibly diſappointed. His chan- 
ccllor even refuſed to ſign it; but as he believed he had ſtrong 
reaſons to run that hazard, he abſolutely concluded, in a be- 
lief that it was the ſole means to prevent the league again 
him. Whatever happened, he hoped to come off by r:- 
ſtoring Sforza to Milan,which however he did not intend to v0, 
but at the laſt extremity, Mean while, by reſolving ts in. 
iſt upon that article, he rendered all his meaſures incftcctual; 
he loſt his priſoners, without obtaining Burgundy, or prevent- 
ing the league; in ſhort, after ſuſtaining many attacks, be 
was, as will be ſcen, forced to part with the duchy of Milzn. 
But where is the prince, let his abilities be ever ſo great, 
that can foreſce all the conſequences of his own policy: 
When Charles V. figned the treaty of Madrid, he thought i- 
very advantageous. Indeed Francis would have deariy pur- 
chaſed his liberty, if, when he figned the treaty, he had real 
intended to keep it. But it is too manifeſt, that when he 
gave his word, he defigned to break it, fince he had no tone” 
ſet foot on his own dominions, but he refuſed to ratify the 
treaty. This was ſo little expected by the emperor, th# 
immediately after the concluſion of the pcace, he wrote e 
the pope, that though he had promiſed to reftore Siorz2 t 
Milan, it was however on condition that Sforza cleared hin 
ſelf of the crime of felony and treaſon laid to his chr” 
Adding, that ſince the princes of Italy wiſhed, he would i: 
give the duchy of Milan to the archduke Ferdinand, me 
brother, he would preſcnt it to the duke of Bourbon, it c. 


! 
1. 


ſhips returned to Spain, by the Cape of Good Hope, and fo firſt compies 
the globe; Juan Sebattian de Cano, a Biſcainer, being pilot. Heibort, . 
70. 

And ſome other lords, among whom was the duke of Albanz. 
Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 311. e 

At the conclution of this treaty, Francis coming to the altar, and Piu 
his right hand upon the bible, did fear by the tacrament and the be. 
evangeliſts, not to break this capitulation all the days of his life, nor t 8. 
counſel or favour that any Mould break it. Herbert, p. 74. But tee. 
all this was a farce; for before Francis figned the treaty, he made nit 


"1 14 
5 1 


though private, prote ſtation againſt it, in the pretence of a few tu ““ 
neſſes and notaries. Sce P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 614. 
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RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


make the emperor's embaſſadors believe, it was on account 
or the victory, and withal to ſhew a regard for France, by 
avoiding to expreſs any joy at her misfortune; 

Some days after, the council was aſſembled to conſider 


what was to be done at this juncture. The queſtion was, 


whether the opportunity ſhould be embraced to make con- 
queſts upon France, in proſecuting the King's title to that 
kingdom, Or whether it was more expedient to aſſiſt and 
preſerve F rance entire, and oppoſe the growing power of the 
houſe of Auſtria. As to the firſt point, it is certain, if, on 
this occaſion, England had ſtrictly united with the emperor, 
and made vigorous efforts on the fide of Picardy, France in 
her preſent condition would have been irrecoverably loſt. For, 


jnſtead of being able to withſtand the arms of theſe two 


werful enemies, it was not poſſible for her to reſiſt the em- 
peror without the king of England's aſſiſtance. But on the 
other hand, it was conſidered, that France could not be ruined 
without rendering the emperor too powerful : that he was 
already in poſſeſſion of Spain, and had alſo an eye upon Por- 
togal, by marrying his niece, Iſabella, as it was publicly re- 
ported : that his late victory in Milan gave him ſuch a ſupe- 
riority in Italy, that probably the pope and the Venetians 
would not be able to make head againſt him: that he poſ- 
ſeſled almoſt all the Low Countries with large and rich pro- 
vinces in Germany; not to reckon the imperial dignity which 
was become as hereditary in his family : that if by a power- 
ful diverfion, an opportunity was given him to conquer the 


French provinces bordering upon Spain and Italy, the moſt 


the king could expect was, to ſhare France with him : but 
it was to be feared, that afterwards the emperor would be- 
come his enemy, and the more formidable, as there would 
be no proportion between their forces, nor any ſtate in Eu- 
rope capable of ſupporting the weakeſt : that therefore, ſup- 
poſing the king had in France all the ſucceſs he could wiſh, 
in aggrandizing himſelf in that kingdom, he would only be 


involved for the future in an unequal war with the emperor, 


who very probably would never be ſatisfied till he had diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the Engliſh of their conqueſts : that what had paſſed 
between Lewis XII. and Ferdinand, in reſpe& of the king- 
dom of Naples, was a clear evidence how difficult it is for 
ſuch partitions long to ſubſiſt: that upon all theſe accounts, 
it was more for the intereſt of England to make a vigorous 
effort to ſupport France, and enable her to be always a ba- 
lance to the power of the houſe of Auſtria : that the happi- 
neſs and glory of England conſiſted in the equality between 
the king of France and the emperor, ſince thereby England 
was always in condition to remain arbiter of Europe, and 
make herſelf courted by both ſides : that there was no other 
way to cauſe trade to flouriſh, wherein conſiſted all her 
ſtrength, and without which the Engliſh could never hope to 
render themſelves formidable : that if, on the contrary, it 
was reſolved to compleat the deſtruction of France, and a 
war ſhould afterwards happen with the emperor, of which 
there was great probability, at once would be loſt the trade 
with France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, and Germany, which 
would quickly reduce England to extreme poverty : that at 
leaſt, it would thereby be out of her power to have land 
and fea forces ſufficient to balance the emperor's power. In 
mort, if France came to be divided between the emperor and 
the king, Scotland would certainly join in alliance with the 
emperor, and continue to annoy England by frequent diver- 
ſions, as ſhe had always done in favour of France. To theſe 
confiderations, another of greater weight was added, namely, 
that a league with the emperor to conquer France was not 
the ſame thing, as one with the regent in defence of that 
kingdom : that in the firſt, the emperor's ſole aim would 
be, to make the Engliſh forces ſerve to enable him to puſh his 
conqueſts elſewhere : but at the ſame time he would oppoſe 
directly or indirectly the king's increaſe of power: that this 
was the uſual policy of princes, when they joined with thoſe 
weaker than themſelves : that it could be the leſs doubted that 
the emperor would follow this maxim, as even before the 
battle of Pavia, he had ſhewn, that he confidered the king 
only as his inſtrument to promote his deſigns in Italy; but 
in the King joined with France, the two allies having the ſame 
view, would, as is uſual in defenfive leagues, act unanimouſly : 
tat on the other hand, in the preſent juncture, France not 
ing able to ſupport herſelf without the aſſiſtance of England, 
voult readily accept what terms ſhould be impoſed upon her, 
Which was an advantage more real and certain than any to be 
expected from the invaſion of that kingdom : in a word, no- 
g could be more glorious for the kingdom, than to relieve 


2 * . o 
un They had not only inſolently treated divers of our merchants, but, con- 
111 ta remonſtrance made in that behalf, had raiſed the value of our coin, 


thereby tecretly derived great ſums into their country. Inſtead of the 
unber 64. | 


doing, he would truly acquire the title of arbiter and deliverer 
of Europe, and make the king of France a friend, who pro- 


bably would eternally remember ſuch a favour, | 
Theſe were the reaſons that induced the king ind council 


to take part with France: They were perfectly agreeable to 
the king's and the eardinal's inclinations, and to the mea- 
ſures they had now begun to take: The only buſineſs was 
to ſeek a pretence to break with the emperor, by throwing up- 
on him the blame of the rupture: This is a thing to which 
princes are very attentive, When they wage unjuſt wars, 
they would perſuade the world that they are founded upon 
juſtice and equity, without any motive of enyy, jealouſy, am- 
bition, and avarice. The war Henry was meditatiog againſt 
the emperor was, as we have ſeen, wholly founded upon po- 
licy. And that would have been ſufficient to juſtify it. But 
he choſe rather to ground it upon the pretended injuries re- 
ceived from the emperor. The reaſon of this conduct is evi- 
dent. It ſeldom happens that policy and equity agree; and 
Henry, like moſt princes, had rather be counted a great pa- 
litician than an honeſt man. However, the reſolution being 
taken to ſupport France, Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of London, 
and fir Robert Wingfield, were ſent into Spain, to demand 


of the emperor ſeveral things, which it was known he would 


not grant. Firſt, 'That as the war was made at a common 
charge, it was reaſonable the king of England ſhould par- 
take of the fruits of the victery of Pavia. That therefore, 
purſuant to their alliance, it ſhould be ſtipulated in the treaty 
with the captive king, that Henry ſhould be reſtored to what 
belonged to him in France. Secondly, that if this could 
not be obtatned by fair means, the emperor, according to the 
treaty, ſhould prepare to invade France from Spain, whilſt 
the Engliſh acted in Picardy, and that the war ſhould not 
ceaſe till the king of England had acquired all that belonged 
to him: that the emperor ought to be the readier to aſſiſt 
the king of England in obtaining his defires, becauſe by his 
marriage with the heireſs of England, all theſe acquiſitions 
would finally devolve to him. Thirdly, That as it was ſaid 
in the treaty of Windſor, the two alllies ſhould mutually 
deliver all uſurpers upon each other's right, Henry required, 
purſuant to that article, that the king of France ſhould be de- 
livered to him the ſame day princeſs Mary was conſigned to 
the emperor. | | - 

Theſe demands were for the moſt part of ſuch a nature, 
that the emperor eaſily perceived, Henry only ſought a pre- 
tence to break with him. Indeed, he could not receive the 
8 Mary, ſince he was determined to marry Iſabella of 


ortugal, and much leſs would he deliver the captive king, 


and ſo part with the advantage he expected from his victory. 
Having therefore framed his anſwer in general terms, deno- 
ting his unwillingneſs to grant what was demanded, he at- 
forded Henry the pretence he was ſeeking to join with the re- 
gent of France. When this reſolution was divulged, the 
court of England took care to publiſh the reaſons of the rup- 
ture with the emperor. They were briefly theſe : that the 
governeſs of the Low Countries, inſtead of votes, Tas the 
war her quota of forces, had privately treated with France: 
that the Flemings had broken the treaty of commerce in ſe- 
veral articles à: that the emperor had not paid the king the 
ſums due to him: that in the terms on which he had offered 
to releaſe the king of France, he had very negligently, and 
in general only mentioned Henry's _ as a thing of little 
moment : that he was now treating 0 

princeſs of Portugal, in contempt of the princeſs Mary, to 
whom he was contracted. Laſtly, That the Turks being 
about to invade Chriſtendom b, it was neceſſary that all chriſ- 
tian princes ſhould join their forces againſt them, which could 
not be done without a general peace ; but this peace .could 
not be effected, whilſt the emperor remained in arms to ag- 
grandize himſelf at the expence of other princes. Thele are 
the reaſons alleged in vindication of the king's conduct. 
But the true reaſon was the juſt jcalouſy with which the em- 
peror's power inſpired England and the reſt of Europe. 
However, Henry did not think proper to proclaim war againſt 
the emperor, being unwilling by ſo raſh a ſtep, to prejudice 
his intended treaty with France, He contented himſelf with 
ordering his embaſſadors in Spain to intercede in his name, 
in bchalf of the captive king, though he expected little from 
that interceſſion, Mean while he acquainted the regent of 
France, that if ſhe would ſend embaſſadors to treat with him, 
there might follow a treaty advantageous to the king her ſon 
and both kingdoms. The regent immediately appointed 


Flemings, Rapin hath, by miſtake, Florentines. See Herbert, p. 65. 


b They had now taken Belgrade and Rhodes, aud thereby opened jeverab 


way's into Italy and Germany, Herbert, = 5 
2 M | 10 
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136 RAPIN's HIS To 


Jean Joachim de Paſſau, lord of Vaux, the ſame that had be- 
gun the negotiation with cardinal Wolſey, and Jean Brinon, 
prefident of Roan. Their commiſſion was dated at Lyons, 
June the or) | 1 7p 
- Whilſt Llc treaty between France and England was nego- 
tiating at London, Henry, knowing how it would end, com- 
mitted the raiſing of money to cardinal Wolſey's care. | The 
moſt natural way was to apply to the parliament. But Wol- 
fey was too haughty to expoſe himſelf to a refuſal or conteſt 
with the houſe of commons, as it d once before happened. 
So, reſolving to uſe a ſpeedier means and more agreeable 
to his temper, he granted commiſhons in the king's name e, 
to levy throughout the way ar the fixth part of of every 
layman's goods, and the fourth of the clergy's 4. Theſe 
commiſſions were no ſooner publiſhed, but the nation was 
in a great fermentation. This method of raifing money was 
univerſally deemed a manifeſt breach of magna charta, and an 
incroachment of ſo great conſequence, that there was like to 
have been a general rebellion. The king being informed 
of it, immediately iſſued out a proclamation, diſavowing theſe 
commiſſions which had been publiſhed in his name, and de- 
claring he would exact nothing of his people by force, nor 
demand any thing by way of benevolence, as practiſed in 
the reign of Edward IV. But it was quickly perceived, this 
was only an artifice to extort, under another name, what the 
people refuſed to give by force. For, the benevolence de- 
manded by the king was almoſt equal to what was at firſt re- 
quired by way of authority. The Londoners being taxed firſt, 
the magiſtrates excuſed themſelves, as benevolences were abo- 
liſhed by Richard III. The cardinal exclaimed againſt it as 
if it had been the moſt extravagant aſſertion in the world. 
He told them Richard III. was a tyrant and uſurper, and 
therefore laws made in his reign could not limit the ſovereign's 
power. But as this argument had no great effect, he tent 
for the chief of the common council of the city one by one, 
to intimidate them, defiring at any rate to compaſs his ends 
without being obliged to call a parliament. But whilſt he 
was thus employed, there was an inſurrection near London e, 
which probably would have drawn in the whole kingdom, if 
a timely ſtop had not been put it. The ſpeedy courſe that 
was taken to diſperſe the ſeditious, ſucceeded as the court could 
wiſh. They who had taken up arms ſeeing themſelves not yet 
ſufficiently ſupported, ſubmitted to the king's mercy, and 
ſome of the ringleaders were impriſoned. The King finding 
how the nation ſtood affected, thought proper to ſatisfy them, 
by ſhewing he was not concerned in the violent proceedings 
of his miniſter. Wherefore he declared in full council, that 
his intention was not to puniſh any perſon for the commoti— 
on. The cardinal perceiving the king threw all the blame 
upon him, vindicated himſelf as well as he could, without 
accuſing the king, alleging he had the judges opinion for 
what he had done. If ſuch an excuſe were admitted, it 
would be no longer neceſſary for a king of England to apply 
to the parliament for money. The judges being appointed by 
the king, it would not be difficult for him to have their opi- 
nion on his fide. But though there have been judges fo 
hardy as to decide points of this- conſequence, as in the 
reigns of Richard II. Charles I. James II. very few eſcaped 
the puniſhment due to their preſumption. The parliament 
never intended that the privileges of the nation ſhould depend 
upon the deciſion of the judges. The council finding the king 
was not inclined to ſupport what the cardinal had done, and 
on the other hand, not daring to come upon the cardinal 
himſelf, thought fit to throw all the fault, without naming 
any perſon, upon thoſe that had given the king wrong infor- 
mation, and to releaſe the priſoners after a ſevere reprimand. 
Purtuant to this reſolution, the priſoners being brought before 
the council, the cardinal ſharply rebuked them, aggravating 
the heinouſneſs of their offence, and adding, that the king was 
pleaſed to grant them his pardon, provided they would find 
tureties for their good behaviour for the future. But the pri- 
ſoners replying, they could find none, the cardinal and duke 
of Norfolk ſaid, they would be bound for them; whereupon 
they were diſcharged. 
When the king had diſcovered that he approved not all 


© To the moit conſiderable perſons in each country. Hall, fol. 138. 

The cardinal pretended, that this money was to be applied towards car- 
rying war into France, See Hall, fol, 137, 138. He demanded of perſons 
that were worth fifty pounds, three ſhillings and four pence ; of ſuch as 
vere vorth twenty pounds, two ſhillings and eight pence; and of thoſe 
that had from under twenty pounds to twenty ſhillings, twelve pence in the 
pound, Hall, fol. 138. | 

In Suffolk, where the weavers and other artificers aſſembled out of Lan- 
5 Sudbury, Hadley, &c. to the number of about four thouſand. Hall, 
ol. 141, 

John Allen doctor of law, the ſame that was judge of the cardinal's 
court, was made archbithop of Dublin in 1528, and barbaroutly murdered 
by Thomas Fitzgerald, eldeſt ſon to the eail of Kildare, 1534. Antiq. Oxf. 
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the cardinal's actions, people ventured more boldly to com. 
plain of his conduct. 'ihe truth is, he oppreſſed the gan. 
on, and more eſpecially the clergy, in a ſtrange manner. 
The inſtrument of his oppreſſions was John Ailen * his chap. 
lain, who kept no meaſures, well knowing his maſter's protec. 
tion would not fail him on ſuch an occaſion. Mean while, lo 
great ſoever the cardinal's power was, a private perſon ven. 
tured to commence a ſuir againſt Allen, and proſecuted hin 
ſo vigorouſly, that at laſt the affair came to the king's knqy. 
ledge, who was informed at the ſame time of ſeveral other 
complaints of the people. He had hitherto fancied, there had 
never been in England ſo mild a government as his, being ig. 
norant of the ill uſe Wolſey made of his authority. This in. 
formation threw him into ſo terrible a rage, that the cardiny 
was like to have been entirely diſgraced. It was not with, 
out the utmoſt ſubmiſſion that he appealed the king's anger, 
ſhewing him withal his laſt will, wherein he had made him 
his heir. This he did to intimate, that he was labourine 
for him, and that the outrages he committed were only to in. 
creaſe the inheritance the king was one day to enjoy. No. 
thing can more fully expreſs the king's ſentiments concery. 
ing him, than his letter to the cardinal after having pardoned 
him. A fragment whereof inſerted by lord Herbert in his 
hiſtory, is as follows: 


6 AS touching the matter of Wilton 8, ſeeing it is in ng 
other ſtrain than you write of, and you being alſo fo {ud. 
denly (with the falling ſick of your ſervants) afraid and tro. 
bled : I marvel not that it over ſlipped you as it did. By 
it is no great matter, ſtanding the cale as it doth ; for iti; 
yet in my hand, as I perceive by your letter, and. your de. 
fault was not fo great, ſeeing the election was but conditi. 
onal. Wherefore, my lord, ſeeing the humbleneſs of your ſub. 
miſſion, and though the caſe were much more heinous, I can 
be content for to remit it, being right glad that, according t9 
mine intent, my monitions and warnings have been buningly 
and lovingly accepted on your behalf, promiſing you, that 
the very affection I bear you cauſed me thus to do. As touch. 
ing the help of religious houſes to the building of your col. 
lege, I would it were more, ſo it be lawfully ; for my in. 
tent 15 none, but that it ſhould ſo appear to ail the world, and 
the occaſion of all their mumbling might be ſecluded and put 
away; for ſurely there is great murmuring of it throughout all 
the realm, both good and bad. They lay not that all that is 


ill-gotten'is beſtowed upon the college, but that the college 
is the cloak for covering all miſchiefe. 


This grieveth me, 
I aflure you, to hear it ſpoken of him, which I ſo entirely 
love. Wherefore, methought I could do no leſs, than thus 
friendly to admoniſh you. One thing more I perceive by 
your own letter, which a little methinketh toucheth conſci- 
ence, and that 1s, that you have received money of the ex- 
empts for having of their old viſitors. Surely, this can 
hardly be with good conſcience. For, and they were good, 
why ſhould you take money? And if they were ill, it were 2 
ſinful act, Howbeit, your legacy hercin might, paradven- 
ture, apud homines, be a cloak, but not apud Deum. Where- 
fore, you, thus moniſhed him who ſo entirely loveth you, [ 
not, will deſiſt, not only from this, (if conſcience will not 
bear it) but from all other things which would tangle tne 
ſame; and, in ſo doing, we will fing, te laudant angel: atque 
archangeli, te laudat omnis ſpiritus: and thus an end I max? 
of this, though rude, yet loving letter, defiring you as be. 
nevolently to take it, as I do mean it, for I enſure you, (and 
I pray you think it ſo) that there remaineth at this hour, 
no ſpark of diſpleaſure towards you in my heart. And thus 
fare you well, and be no more perplext. Written with ti 
hand of your loving ſovereign and triend, | 

| HENRY K. 


This letter ſhews the king was informed of ſeveral of the 
cardinal's miſdemeanors. But he did not yet thorough!! 
know him, his affection for him combating in his heart the 
heinouſneſs of his proceedings, and making him belicve, th. 
his faults were the pure effects of his great zeal for the founc- 


ing of his college. | Had he not been thus pre poſſeſſed in his 


This Allen, who is ſaid by Hall to have been a man of more learning in 


virtue or good conſcience, was commiſſioned by the cardinal, in coe 
quence of his legatine power, to viſit all religious houſes ; ard according, 
he rid from one religious houſe to another, with a great train, in a kind © 
perpetual progreſs or viſitation, and did the cardinal no little tervice. Ha 
fol. 148. Herbert, p. 67. 9 8 5 

This matter of Wilton was this: the cardinal had elected a perfon f.“ 
reſs of the nunnery there, for whom the king had ſome way previoutly © 
preſſed his diſlike. The prioreſs of the nunnery of Wilton was a barouel » 
her title, as were alſo thoſe of Shattſbury, Berkin, and St. Mary's, in N = 
cheſter, which were the only ones that were fo in England. Ser k 141653 
Lit, Wolſ. p. 398, 
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ſarout, be might have been more fully informed. But it was 
Tm Jangerous to ſpeak directly againſt a favourite, to whom 
king fill ſhewed ſo great kindneſs. Mean while, the 
eardinaf finding by this inſtance, what his enemies would be 
capable of doing againſt him, if they had the king's ear, was 
very careful to remove from court all he ſuſpecteg., At the 
ſame time, he ſtrove to preſerve the King's love and eſteem 
by all ſorts of condeſcenfions. He had now built at Hamp- 
ton Court a ſtately palace, which outſhone in beauty all the 
King's houſes. But what had lately happened convincing him 
it might breed a jealouſy in the king, he made him a preſent 
of A as if from the very firſt he had intended to build it 
for him. He meant to infinuate by this preſent, that he 


XZ heaped up riches purely for his ſake, which ſucceeded ac- 


cordingly. The king had the ſame confidence in him as be- 
fore, which the murmurs of the people ſeemed to have al- 
cored a little. This year he obtained the king's letters pa- 
teuts for founding the college at Oxford. 

About the ſame time, the king created Henry Fitz-Roy 
pis natural ſon, duke of Richmond and Somerſet, and high 
admiral of England, though he was but fix years old*. As 
he had no legitimate ſon, he was extremely fond of this 
baſtard, whom he had by the lady Elizabeth Blunt k. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the cardinal was employed in 
treating with the French embaſſadors. The beginning of 
June the regent had ſent general full powers to her two em- 
1fſadors. But in the courſe of the negotiation they found 
they ſhould have occaſion for more particular powers, to ſet- 
tle the ſums due from the king of France to the king of Eng- 
land, and which, conſiſting of ſeveral articles, were to be put 
into one, according to Henry's intention. Theſe new powers 
were diſpatched the 16th of Auguſt. Upon ſuch an extraor- 
dinary occaſion, the French embaſladors had properly nothing 
to. do but to comply with the king of England's pleaſure. 
Their aim being to diſengage him from the emperor, and 
unite him with the King their maſter, there was no diſputing 


upon the terms. But it muſt be confeſſed that, on this occa- 


fon, Henry behaved with uncommon generoſity. Though 
he might have demanded towns, and even provinces, in return 
for the friendſhip he was pleaſed to contract with Francis I. 
and for the charges he was going to be engaged in, he con- 
tented himſelf with ſecuring, by new treaties, the ſums that 
were juſtly due to him. Thele treaties being ready, were 
ſigned at Moore, a houſe of the king's!, on the zoth of 
Auguſt. | | 

The firſt contained a defenfive league between France 
and England, againſt all powers ſpiritual or temporal, that 
thould invade either of the two kingdoms. The allies of the 
to kings were included by name in the league m, but with 
the limitation, that this article was not to be underſtood of 
thoſe who had uſurped any thing upon either of the two prin- 
cipal contractors 3 the league concluded at London, 
October the 1ſt, 1518. Hence the emperor, who had lately 
conquered the duchy of Milan, was excluded. Moreover, 
Jenry engaged to uſe his beſt endeavours to procure the 
liberty of Francis. | 

The ſecond treaty concerning the payment of tke ſums due 
to Henry from the king of France, namely, 1, by a treaty 
ot the 7th of Auguſt 1515, one million of crowns of gold. 
2, By another of the 12th of January 1518, for the reſtitu- 
tion of Tournay, five hundred thouſand crowns of gold. 
3. By another of the ſame date, twenty-three thouſand livres 


© Tournois. 4. By another of November the 13th, 1520, 


tour hundred fixty-two thouſand crowns. For all theſe fums 
the regent bound herſelf in the king her ſon's name, to pay 
Henry two millions of crowns of gold, of thirty-five pence 
: ournols each, which being reduced to crowns de ſoleil, of 
turty-cight pence, amounted to the ſum of eighteen hundred 


„ And thc king, in exchange, permitted him to live in his palace at Rich- 
8 at which, it ſeems, the people were highly offended. See Hall, 
0⁰. 144. ; 

' He was born in the prior's houſe at Blackmore, in Eſſex, and firſt made 
knight of the garter, then earl of Nottingham, and the ſame day duke of 
Richmond and Somerſet, on the 18th of June. He was conſtituted likewiſe 
deutenant general beyond the Trent, and warden general of the marches of 
Scotland, After which he was bred up with Henry, earl of Surrey, at Wind- 
lor, from whence they went both together to ſtudy at Paris. Their friend- 
nip was endeared by the duke's marrying Mary, the earl's ſiſter, daughter 
o Thomas, duke of Norfolk, by whom he had no iſſue. He was very 
perſonable and of great expectation, and for abilities of mind and body, one 


of the rareſt of his time. But he departed this life in the 17th year of his 


c and was buried at Thetford, in Norfolk. Herbert. Dugdale's Baron, 
Vol, IL. p. 305. On the ſame 18th day of June, was Henry Courtney, earl 
8 <vouſhire, created marquis of Exeter, Henry Brandon, ſon of the duke 
C. 1 5 ear] of Lincoln, fir Thomas Manners, earl of Rutland, ſir Henry 
„Horch earl of Cumberland, fir Robert Ratclit, lord Fitzwalter, viſcount 
tzwalter, and fir Thomas Bulleyn, viſcount Rochford, Hall, fol. 148. 
4 \aughter of fir John Blunt, widow of fir Gilbert Talboys, who was 
Ws tor her rare endowments of nature and ornaments of education, to 
e the beauty and maſter-picce of her time, Ibid, 
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and ninety- four thouſand, ſeven hundred, thirty-fix crowns, 
and thirty-two pence Tournois ng. This ſum was to be paid 
at ſeveral times, viz. forty-ſeven thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty-cight crowns, within forty days after the date of the 
treaty ; the like ſum on the firſt of November next, and the 
ſame every ſix months till the whole was paid. This made 
in all forty payments, conſequently the whole ſum was to be 
paid in twenty years, | 

It was farther agreed by the ſame treaty, that if Henry died 
before he had received the two millions, the arrears were to 
be paid to his heirs and ſucceſſors. But in caſe he out. lived 
the payment of the whole, he ſhould receive during life, a 


yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns to ceaſe at his 


death. 


To ſecure the performance of the treaty, the regent was 
to ſwear to it ſolemnly before the Engliſh embaſladors, and 
Francis I. was to ratify and ſwear to it immediately after his 
return into France. Moreover, Henry had for ſecurity, the 
cardinal of Bourbon, the dukes of Vendome and Longueville, 


the earls of St. Paul, Maulevrier, Brienne, the lords of 


Montmorency, Lautrec, and Brezé, the cities of Paris, 
Lyons, Orleans, Toulouſe, Amiens, Bourdeaux, Tours, and 
Rheims“. 

It muſt be obſerved, that in the ſum of two millions of 
crowns due 20 Henry, there was no deduction of what he had 
received from Francis I. from the year 1515, to their rup- 
ture. This was all the advantage Henry made, which was 
not very great, conſidering how little punctual the king of 
France was in his payments. 

By a third treaty, the regent engaged to pay to Mary, 
Henry's fiſter, queen dowager of France, all the arrears of 
her dowry at ſeveral payments, namely, five thouſand crowns 
within forty days after the date of the treaty, and a like ſum 
every fix months till the whole was diſcharged. Moreover, 
ſhe promiſed to let her enjoy her dowry for the future. 

There was alſo a fourth treaty, which ran, that the 
king of Scotland ſhould be reckoned in the number of the 
allies of France, but on condition the Scots committed no 
act of hoſtility againſt England after the 25th of Decembe 
next. | 

Laſtly, by a fifth treaty it was agreed, that the court of 
France ſhould conſent, neither directly nor indirectly, that 
the duke of Albany ſhould return into Scotland during the 
minority of James V, | 


All theſe ſeveral treaties, which properly were only diffe- 
rent articles of one and the ſame treaty, were ratified and 
ſworn by the regent of France?, and confirmed by the par- 
liaments of Paris, Toulouſe, and Bourdeaux. The lords 
and cities that were to be ſecurities, gave their bonds. Fi- 
nally, Francis I. himſelf ſent a ratification under his own 
hand, and dated the 27th of December. 

But after having done the king's affairs, the cardinal for- 
got not himſelf. There is in the collection of the public 
acts, the regent's bond of the 18th of November, to pay 
the cardinal the arrears of the penſion granted him in lieu of 
the adminiſtration of the biſhopric of Tournay, bcing four 
years and a half, amounting to the ſum of twenty-nine thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety-three crowns of gold de ſoliela. 
Moreover, ſhe declared, that for ſeveral other weighty rea- 
ſons, there was due to the cardinal a hundred thouſand 
crowns of gold : theſe two ſums making together one hundred 
and twenty-oae thouſand eight hundred and ninety-eight 
crowns de ſoleil, were to be paid in ſeven years, by half- 
yearly equal payments. | 

The defenſive league between France and England being 
thus concluded and ſigned, the regent began to be a little 
more at ceaſe, and better able to diſpute upon the terms of 


In Hertfordſhire. ? 

m Their common allies were the pope, Venice, the kings of Hungary 
and Portugal, and the duke of Ferrara; and thoſe named by France in par- 
ticular, the kings of Scotland and Navarre ; zhe dukes of Savoy, Lorrain, 
Gueldres; Switzers ; the marquis of Saluzzo, the marquis of Montferrat, 
and his mother : thoſe named by king Henry, were the emperor, and his 
brother Ferdinand, the king of Denmark, the queen dowager of France, 
Margaret, archducheſs of Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, the dukes of Urbino, 
Cleves, and Juliers, the houſe of Medicis, the Florentines, and the Hanſe 
towns. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIV. p. 51. 

n —Decies octies centum millium coronarum auri de ſole, & nonaginta 
quatuor millium coronarum auri de ſole, ſeptingentarum triginta ſex coro- 
narum auri de ſole, & triginta duorum ſolidorum turonenſium. Ibid. p. 59. 

o All theſe lords and cities were to ſend a bond, with their ſeal annexed, 
WANG two months, under the obligation and forteiture of all their goods, 

bid. p. 65. 

P If Ofober, ſir William Fitzwilliams, treaſurer of the houſhold, and 
Dr. Taylor, were ſent into France, to fee the queen regent ſwear to the ob- 
ſervance of theſe treaties. Hall, fol. 145. 

4 Crowns fol, or de ſoliel, were golden coins, of old worth thirty-eight 
pence Tournois. 
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the king her ſon's liberty. Beſides, ſhe had reafon to hope, 
the king of Englund's declaration would help to determine 
the pope and Venetians, whoſe fears alone hindered them 
from forming a league againſt the emperor. And indeed, it 
will hereafter be ſeen, they altered their meaſures upon hear- 
ing what the king of England had done. Mean while, the 
einperor receiving advice of the treaty of Moore, recalted 
his embaſſadors, who were till in England*, and Henry 
did the ſame with reſpe& to his in Spain. Shortly after, 
Charles concluded his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, 
by virtue of a diſpenſation brought him by cardinal Salviati, 
who delivered it to him after the concluſion of the foremen- 
tioned treaty. 

Whilſt the affairs of Europe took anew turn, by the ef- 
fects of the battle of Pavia, and the French king's captivity, 
there was no other alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except that 
the earl of Angus, who was to hold the adminiftration but 
four months, did not think fit to refign when his time was 
expired. Whereupon the earl of Argyle withdrew great! 
diſſatisfied ; but the earl of Lenox, though hkewiſe diſpleaſed, 
ſtill remained at court. Mean while, the queen, and the 
earl of Arran, who had been diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmind- 
ful of their affairs. The earl of Lenox's diſcontent giving 
them room to hold intelligence with him, they perſuaded 
him to inftill into the king a deſire to be freed from the earl 
of Angus. But as there was occaſion for great precaution to de- 
ceive that lord's vigilance, it was not till the next year that the 
king found an opportunity to attempt the execution of his de- 
ſign. | | 

* the beginning of the year, the court of Scotland had 
ſent an embaſſy to England, at the had whereof was the earl 
of Caffils, to treat of the king's marriage with the princeſs 
Mary. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the truce which 


waz to expire the 26th of January, was prolonged to the 


23d of March, to give the earl of Caſfils time to take a 


Journey to Scotland for new inſtructions. Mean while, it 


was not poffible to conclude any thing, becauſe, in all ap- 
pearance, Henry had no intention to give his only daughter 
and heir to the king of Scotland. Indeed, it does not ap- 
pear what advantage could be reaped by the marriage. Be- 
ſides, as he then intended to join with France, it was no 
longer his intereſt to manage the Scots, 

Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, the emperor 
had a great advantage in his negotiations at Rome and Ma- 
drid. By reſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the 
pope and Venetians would abandon France, and by deſiſting 
trom his demand of the duchy ef Burgundy, he could be 


ecrtain Francis would readily reſign Milan, and not trouble 


himſelf much with the concerns of Italy. But he could not 
reſolve to do either, and that made the negotiations ſo tedi- 
ous. After the treaty of Moore was figned, the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed. The pope was grown more courageous, 
and finding himſelf deceived by the emperor, who in a ſe- 
cond ratification of their treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza 
in a ſtate of uncertainty, plainly told him, that without the 
reſtitution of the Milaneſe, there was no peace to be expec- 
ted. The emperor had alſo reaſon to fear, that Francis I. 
ſeeing himſelf like to be ſo well ſupported, would be ſtill 
more incompliant with reſpect to Burgundy. So, perceiving 
there was no way to prevent a league which was going to 
unite ſo many princes againſt him, he was in great perplexity. 
There was a neceſſity of ſpeedily reſolving either to main 

tain, without any ally, the impending war, or to make peace 
with France. Both were equally perplexing. In chooſing 
war, he knew not where to find money, and in making with 


his priſoner a forced peace, he could not expect to reap from 


his victory the advantage he propoſed. Happily for him, 
Francis, tired of his captivity, freed him from this perplex- 


ty, by offering to reſign the duchy of Burgundy, which had 


hitherto been the main obſtacle to a peace. After that, the 
emperor readily and ſeriouſly treated with him, whereas be- 
fore he had only amuſed him. Shortly after, they concluded 
together the famous treaty of Madrid. The chief articles to 
which Francis ſubmitted were theſe, beſides many others 
which it would be needleſs to recite. 


Monſieur de Prat, his embaſſador, departed out of England April q. 
Hall, fol. 139. Hälingſh. p. 891. 

* This year the king following his hawk, and leaping over a ditch with a 
pole, fell in upon his head, and had not one Edmund Moody, a footman, 
zamped in, and raiſed up his head, which was ſtuck faſt in the clay, he had 
been diowned, Hall, fol. 130. Stow, p. 523.Vlaſco Nennez, having 
kn 1513, firſt diſcovered the South-ſea, and Hernando de Magellanes, paſſed 
Ly 1520, through the Straits in South America, that bear his name; this 
year 1525, Franceſco Picat to, a Spaniard, reſiding at Panama, firſt attempted 
the diſcovery of the South-ſea conſt, and at laſt came to Peru, which he 
ranſacked.—l [ernando de Magelanes aforementioned, dying in the voyage, 
his cOmmpanpn¹ν Weut on to Borneo, and the Moluccas, whence one of the 


nefles and notaries. Sec P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 614. 


1 


That the king of France ſhould marry queen Leonora, th. 
emperor's ſiſter, and have with her two hundred thouſang 
crowns of gold. 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the 1oth of March 
and the fame day ſhould deliver to the emperor his two ſons 
in hoſtage *. 

That he ſhould refign to the emperor the duchy of Ry 
gundy in full ſovereignty. 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage the emperor oed 
him for Flanders and Artois. 

That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, Ag; 
Tournay, Liſle, and Heſdin, &c. | 

That he ſhould perſuade Henry d' Albert to refign the 
kingdom of Navarre to the emperor, or at leaſt ſhould give 
him no affiftance, 

That, within forty days, he ſhould reftore the duke cf 
Bourbon and all his party to their eſtates. 
That he ſhould reftore Phillibert de Chalons, prince gf 


I's 


y Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, to their principalities. 


That he ſhould give no ſort of aſſiſtance to the duke of 
Guelders, and after that prince's death, ſhould uſe his beg 
endeavours to cauſe his towns to fall into the emperor's hands, 

That he ſhould pay the king of England five hundred 
thouſand crowns which the emperor owed him. 

That when the emperor went to Italy to receive the im. 
perial crown, he ſhould lend him twelve gallies, four large 
ſhips, and a land army, or two hundred thoufand crowns in- 
ſtead of the army. | 


Laſtly, he promiſed upon the word and honour of a prince, 


to execute all theſe articles, or in cafe of non-performance 
to return priſoner into Spain. | 
If Francis had not been ſo haſty to offer the duchy of Bur. 


gundy, he would probably have ſaved himſelf many trou- 


bles, and avoided reproaches which much concerned his ho- 
nour *. At the time the treaty of Madrid was concluded, 


Charles was under very great perplexities. Befides thoſe - 


already mentioned, he knew that the princes and Hans- 
Towns of Germany, that had embraced Luther's doctrine, 


began to take meaſures to ſecure themſelves from the calami- 


ties they were daily threatened with, To this was added, 
the dread of a Turkiſh invaſion in Hungary, which greatly 
concerned the emperor, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of 
Auſtria. So, in all likelihood, if Francis had not been fo 
haſty, the emperor would have rather deſiſted from Bur. 
gundy than been expoſed to ſo many enemies at once, 
theſe were the real motives that obliged him to haſten the 
concluſion of the treaty of Madrid, contrary to the inſtances 
and oppoſition of many of his counſellors, who repreſented 
to him, that he would be infallibly diſappointed. His chan- 
cellor even refuſed to fign it ; but as he believed he had ſtrong 
reaſons to run that hazard, he abſolutely concluded, in a be- 
lief that it was the ſole means to prevent the league againſt 
him. Whatever happened, he hoped to come off by re- 
ſtoring Sforza to Milan, which however he did not intend to do, 
but at the laſt extremity. Mean while, by reſolving to in- 
fiſt upon that article, he rendered all his meaſures ineffectual; 
he loſt his priſoners, without obtaining Burgundy, or prevent- 
ing the league; in ſhort, after ſuſtaining many attacks, hc 
was, as will be ſeen, forced to part with the duchy of Milan. 
But where 1s the prince, let his abilities be ever ſo great, 
that can foreſee all the conſequences of his own policy? 
When Charles V. ſigned the treaty of Madrid, he thought it 
very advantageous. Indeed Francis would have dearly pur— 
chaſed his liberty, if, when he ſigned the treaty, he had really 
intended to keep it. But it is too manifeſt, that when he 
gave his word, he deſigned to break it, ſince he had no looner 
{et foot on his own dominions, but he refuſed to ratify the 
treaty. This was ſo little expected by the emperor, that 
immediately after the concluſion of the peace, he wrote to 
the pope, that though he had promiſed to reſtore Sforza to 
Milan, it was however on condition that Sforza cleared him- 
ſelf of the crime of felony and treaſon laid to his charge. 
Adding, that ſince the princes of Italy wiſhed, he would not 


give the duchy of Milan to the archduke Ferdinand, his 


brother, he would preſent it to the duke of Bourbon, in caſe 


ſhips returned to Spain, by the Cape of Good Hope, and fo firſt compaſſed 
the globe; Juan Sebaſtian de Cano, a Biſcainer, being pilot. Herbert, p. 
o. 
And ſome other lords, among whom was the duke of Albany. Se 
Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 311. 5 
At the coneluſion of this treaty, Francis coming to the altar, and puti''s 
his right hand upon the bible, did ſwear by the tacrament and the hl 
evangeliſts, not to break this capitulation all the days of his life, nor to g. 
counſel or favour that any ſhould break it. Herbert, p. 74. But it fern 
all this was a farce; for before Francis figned the treaty, he made a form! 
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RAPIN'S HESTORY 


Probably this treaty was to be made public, in or- 


C 7 .- . 
'Y net induce the emperor to deſiſt from his claim to Bur- 
undy, and be ſatisfied with the offered equivalent. 
9 - | 
D 


By the ſ-cond treaty it was agreed : | 7 5 | 
That in caſe the emperor rejected their propoſals, or defer- 
red bis anſwer, all commerce ſhould be forbidden with his 


SW jets by the two kings, allowing them however forty days 


do withdraw their effects ; 5 | 
That the two kings ſhould make war upon the emperor 


zn the Low Countries with an army of thirty thouſand foot, 


— 


and fifteen hundred men at arms, and that two thirds of the 


foot and all the horſe | thould be furniſhed by the king of 


France. n n | 

That they ſhould equip a fleet with fifteen thouſand 
men, whereof tac king of France ſhould find ten thou- 
44 9 
ſand. : x | 

That if the king of Portugal or any other prince or ſtate 
ould join with the emperor, they ſhould be declared ene- 
mics to both the Kings. . 

That the pope and Venetians ſhould be deemed included in 


| the league, provided they continued the war in Italy. 


Thar the king of France ſhould endeavour to perſuade the 


EZ tins of Navarre, the duke of Gueldres, and Robert de la 
EZ Mark, to make war upon the emperor. 


That the two kings ſhould uſe their joint endeavours to en- 
courage John de Zapol to proſecute his right to the crown of 
Hungary, in caſe he had not already made and alliance with 
the Turk, in order to keep the emperor's brother, Ferdinand, 
employed in thoſc parts. 

That the league ſhould be notified to the princes of Ger- 
nany, and the two Kings endeavour to prevent their aſſiſting 
the emperor, 


The ſubſtance of the third treaty was: 


1. That this treaty thould not derogate from that of Moore, 


which remained in force. | 
2, That there ſhould be perpetual peace between Francis 


and Henry, and their reſpective ſubjects. 


3. That neither of them ſhould give aid or advice to 
any perſon whatever that ſhould attack the dominions of the 
other. | : | 

4. Henry renounced for himſelf and ſucceſſors all right and 
itle to the kingdom of France k, and, in general, whatever 
Francis now poſſeffed. | | 

5. In confideration whereof, Francis bound himſelf and 
ſucceſſors to pay to Henry's ſucceſſors an annual penſion 


for ever of fifty thouſand crowns, at rwo payments; namely, 


con the 1ſt of May, and the iſt of November, and that the 


3 
4 
54 


- 
7H 
" 
* 


payment of the penſion ſhould commence on the firſt of 
moſe rwo days which ſhould happen after Henry's death, 
without deduction of what ſhould remain to be paid after 
Henry's deceaſe of the two millions, ſtipulated by the treaty 
of Moore. | | 15 

6. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give yearly to Henry 
atteen thouſand crowns worth of ſalt of Bruage!, beſides the 
torementioned fifty thouſand crowns. 

7. That, to prevent the objection which might hereafter 
be made, that a king cannot bind his ſucceflors, the two 
kings ſhould cauſe the treaty to be confirmed by the ſtates 
„their realms, and held as a perpetual and inviolable 
law, 

8. That the treaty ſhould be approved and confirmed by 
ine archbiſhops, biſhops, princes, dukes, earls, barons, and 


Artec in this article, under forfeiture of all their goods; 
by the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, Roan, Bour- 
eaux, as well as by all the courts of. juſtice in Eng- 
link, | 

The news of the ſacking of Rome and the pope's capti- 
Vt, arrleing ſhortly after the concluſion of theſe treaties, the 
do kings thought fit to alter the article of the ſecond, con— 
©IM1mg their carrying war into the Low Countries, and 
© agree to act only in Italy, But as the Engliſh troops could 


- 


- Hall ſys, the people were very much again ſt this match, becauſe the 
0 1 5 my y bein g king Henry's preſumptive heir, if he died without ſons, 
a 555 Cc of courte to the throne, and, on account of her marrlage, it 

% 102 24 mne would be too much under the influence of France, fol. 1 55. 

„In enty thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred men at arms. See Herbert, 


P. 81. 

kay 10 5 : 
us, titulam, & verum dominium in regno Franciz,—Rymer, tom. 
* - I), 2 20 

1 4 * 0 . 
3 . Santonge, famous for its ſaltpits, about eight leagues from 
10 el, The falt in this difirict brings in the king of France fourteen mit- 
Ons a Sas 

us Of livres per annum. 


Tante thouſand ducats, or thirty-two thouſand two hundred and 


cor great men of the two kingdoms, whoſe names were 


EE ENGLAND, 


143 
not be tranſported into Italy without great difficulties and loſs 
of time, they agreed that the king of France ſhould under— 
take the war alone for a certain ſumm, which Henry was to 
pay him monthly till the end of October. The laſt treaty was 
ſigned the 29th of May, about three weeks after the taking 
ot Rome. | | 

In conſequence of the firſt of the three treaties of April 
the 3oth, Henry fent fir Francis Pointz into Spain to demand 
of the emperor, that as by their former treaties the war with 
France was carried on at a common charge, he would give 
him half the booty taken at Pavia, and one of the two hoſ- 
tages received from the French king. Pointz was accompa— 
nied with Clarenceux king at arms, but incognito, that he 
might be ready to do his office when there ſhould be occaſion. 
The emperor eaſily perceived the king of England ſought 
only a pretence of quarrel. But as it was his intereſt to pro- 
long the time, he told the embaſſador he would fend his an— 
ſwer to the king his maſter by an expreſs. 

While the embaſſador was on his way to Spain, Francis 
and Henry, hearing what had paſſed in Italy, thought proper 
that cardinal Wolſey ſhould go and confer with Francis at 
Amiens, in order to concert meaſures agreeable to the fitua- 
tion of affairs. Shortly after, Francis ſent Lautrec with the 
forces deſigned for Italy n. | 

Cardinal Wolſey departing from court the gd of July, 
arrived at Calais the 11th ®, from whence he went to Abbe- 
ville and ſtaycd till Francis came to Amiens. He was re- 
ceived at his entrance into the French territories with the 
ſame reſpect as would have been paid to the king of England. 


We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, Francis's let- 


ters patents, empowering the cardinal, his deareſt and great 
friend, to releaſe the priſoners wherever he came, what 
crimes ſoever they were guilty of, except high treaſon, rapes, 
coining, facrilege, and the like, and to grant them a pardon 
by his letters patents. 

Whilſt the cardinal was at Abbeville he received a me- 
morial from the emperor, containing his anſwer to the king 
of France's offers to the viceroy of Naples. He had, as was 
obſerved, rejected theſe offers at firſt with diſdain, and refuſed 
to hear them mentioned. Burt the ſituation of his affairs be- 
ing altered by the league between France and England, he 
believed it would be better to end all difference by a peace, 
than run the hazard of maintaining the war alone againſt ſo 


many powerful enemies. It was therefore, in order to pro- 


cure a peace, that he ſent this anſwer to the cardinal, where- 
with he imagined the king of France and Henry would be 
ſatisfied. | | | | 

As this memorial is very proper to illuſtrate the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, 1t will not doubtleſs be unacceptable to inſert the 
ſubſtance thereof. 13 

* 'The emperor began with proteſting, that by what he 
offered in his memorial, he meant not to derogate from the 
treaty of Madrid, but in the points only which were con- 
trary to it. He added, that as to the hoſtages, the king of 
France was not ignorant of the reaſon of their being in Spain, 
and had it in his power to recover them. Then he ſet forth 
the offers made by Francis to the viceroy of Naples, contain- 
ing the four following articles: 


The king of FR ANC E's offers to the emperor. 


e I, That he would execute the treaty of Madrid, 
provided Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the duchy of 
Milan, 

5 II. That he would give the emperor in lieu of Burgundy 
two millions of gold payable, namely, a good ſum in hand, 
when queen Leonora ſhould be delivered to him, and the reſt 
at a day to be appointed, and then his ſons ſhould be reſtored g 


unleſs the emperor had rather have the whole ſum ar once, 


and deliver at the fame time the queen and the two hoſtages. 
% III. That he would pay the king of England what was 
due from the emperor. 
„IV. He demanded that the emperor ſhould increaſe 
queen Leonora's dowry in proportion to the ſum he was to re— 
ccive, ſince he could do it without any charge to himſelf. 


twenty-two crowns de ſoleil, to be deducted out of what Francis owed lum. 


Herbert. p. 83. Guicciard, I. 18. 

n He ſet out June 3o, with eight hundred lances. Guicciard. I. 18. 

o He was met at Boulogne by monliecur de Byron, with a thoufand horſe, 
and after by John, cardinal of Lorrain, aud the chancellor of Alencon, Who 
accompanied him firſt to Montreuil, and then to Abbeville, He was attends 
ed by Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſbop of London, the lite Sandes, the king's chan 


berlain, Edward Stanley, earl of Derby, fir Henry Guildiord, tir Thon 
More, with many knights aud others, to the number of twelve hundred 
horſe. Hall, fol. 100. Stow, P. 53 ls HI, roctt, P» 83. [4 > DOUGH wil 


with him thirty thoniand crowns. 


Guiceia . J. 18. Hall fays it was two 
hundred and forty thouſand! pounds 


fol. 101. Hollinain. P. 897. 
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RAPING HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 


the king her ſon's liberty. Beſides, ſhe had reaſon to hope, 
the king of England's declaration would help to determine 
the pope and Venetians, whoſe fears alone hindered them 
from forming a league againſt the emperor. And indeed, it 
will hereafter be ſeen, they altered their meaſures upon hear- 
ing what the king of England had done. Mean while, the 
einperor receiving advice of the treaty of Moore, recalled 
his embaſſadors, who were ſtill in England, and Henry 
did the ſame with reſpe& to his in Spain. Shortly after, 
Charles concluded his marriage with Iſabella of Portugal, 
dy virtue of a diſpenſation brought him by cardinal Salviati, 
who delivered it to him after the conclufion of the foremen- 
tioned treaty. 

Whilſt the affairs of Europe took a new turn, by the ef- 
fects of the battle of Pavia, and the French king's captivity, 
there was no other alteration in thoſe of Scotland, except that 


the earl of Angus, who was to hold the adminiſtration but 


four months, did not think fit to refign when his time was 


expired. Whereupon the earl of Argyle withdrew greatly 


diffatisfied ; but the earl of Lenox, though hkewiſe diſpleaſed, 
ſtill remained at court. Mean while, the queen, and the 
earl of Arran, who had been diſpoſſeſſed, were not unmind- 
ful of their affairs. The earl of Lenox's diſcontent giving 
them room to hold intelligence with him, they perſuaded 
him to inftill into the king a deſire to be freed from the carl 
of Angus. But as there was occaſion for great precaution to de- 
ceive that lord's vigilance, it was not till the next year that the 
king found an opportunity to attempt the execution of his de- 


n. 

In the beginning of the year, the court of Scotland had 
ſent an embaſſy to England, at the had whereof was the earl 
of Caffils, to treat of the king's marriage with the princeſs 
Mary. But as ſeveral difficulties occurred, the truce which 


wag to expire the 26th of January, was prolonged to the 


23d of March, to give the earl of Caſſils time to take a 


Journey to Scotland for new inſtructions. Mean while, it 


was not poffible to conclude any thing, becauſe, in all ap- 
pearance, Henry had no intention to give his only daughter 
and heir to the king of Scotland. Indeed, it does not ap- 
pear what advantage could be reaped by the marriage. Be- 
ſides, as he then intended to join with France, it was no 
longer his intereſt to manage the Scots®, | 

Before the treaty of Moore was concluded, the emperor 


had a great advantage in his negotiations at Rome and Ma- 


drid. By reſtoring Sforza to Milan, he was almoſt ſure the 
pope and Venetians would abandon France, and by deſiſting 
trom his demand of the duchy of Burgundy, he could be 
certain Francis would readily reſign Milan, and not trouble 
himſelf much with the concerns of Italy. But he could not 
reſolve to do either, and that made the negotiations ſo tedi- 
ous. After the treaty of Moore was ſigned, the ſtate of his 
affairs was changed. The pope was grown more courageous, 
and finding himſelf deceived by the emperor, who in a ſe- 
cond ratification of their treaty, left the reſtoration of Sforza 
in a ſtate of uncertainty, plainly told him, that without the 
reſtitution of the Milaneſe, there was no peace to be expec- 
ted. The emperor had alſo reaſon to fear, that Francis I. 
ſeeing himſelf like to be ſo well ſupported, would be ſtill 
more incompliant with reſpect to Burgundy. So, perceiving 
there was no way to prevent a league which was going to 
unite ſo many princes againſt him, he was in great perplexity. 
There was a neceſſity of ſpeedily reſolving either to main 

tain, without any ally, the impending war, or to make peace 
with France. Both were equally perplexing. In choofing 
war, he knew not where to find money, and in making with 
his priſoner a forced peace, he could not expect to reap from 
his victory the advantage he propoſed. Happily for him, 
Francis, tired of his captivity, freed him from this perplex- 
ity, by offering to reſign the duchy of Burgundy, which had 
hitherto been the main obſtacle to a peace. After that, the 
emperor readily and ſeriouſly treated with him, whereas be- 
fore he had only amuſed him. Shortly after, they concluded 
together the famous treaty of Madrid. The chief articles to 
which Francis ſubmitted were theſe, beſides many others 
which it would be needleſs to recite. 


7 Monfieur de Prat, his embaſſador, departed out of England April g. 
Hall, fol. 139. Hqllingſh. p. 891. 

This year the king following his hawk, and leaping over a ditch with a 
pole, fell Ty upon his head, and had not one Edmund . a footman, 
zumped in, and raiſed up his head, which was ſtuck faſt in the clay, he had 


kn 1513, firſt diſcovered the South-ſea, and Hernando de Magellanes, paſſed 
1 1520, through the Straits in South America, that bear his name; this 
year 1525, Franceſco Picat fo, a Spaniard, reſiding at Panama, firſt attempted 
the diſcovery of the Sonth-ſea coaſt, and at laſt came to Peru, which he 
ranſacked, —l [ernando de Mapelanes aforementioned, dying in the voyage, 
Miz COmpanious went ou to Borneo, and the Moluccas, whence one of the 


p. 523.-Vlaſco Nennez, having 


That the king of France ſhould marry queen Leonora, the 


emperor's ſiſter, and have with her two hundred thouſang 
crowns of gold. 

That Francis ſhould be releaſed on the 1oth of March 
and the fame day ſhould deliver to the emperor his two ſons 
in hoſtage *. 

That he ſhould reſign to the emperor the duchy of Bur. 
gundy in full ſovereignty. 

That he ſhould deſiſt from the homage the emperor ayeg 
him for Flanders and Artois. 

That he ſhould renounce all claim to Naples, Milan, Ag; 
Tournay, Liſle, and Heſdin, &c. : 

That he ſhould perſuade Henry d' Albert to refign the 
kingdom of Navarre to the emperor, or at leaſt ſhould give 
him no aſſiſtance. 

That, within forty days, he ſhould reſtore the duke of 
Bourbon and all his party to their eſtates. 

That he ſhould reſtore Phillibert de Chalons, prince of 
Orange, and Michael Antonio de Saluzzo, to their principalitiez. 

That he ſhould give no ſort of aſſiſtance to the duke of 


Guelders, and after that prince's death, ſhould uſe his beg 


endeavours to cauſe his towns to fall into the emperor's hands, 
That he ſhould pay the king of England five hundred 
thouſand crowns which the emperor owed him. 

That when the emperor went to Italy to receive the in. 
perial crown, he ſhould lend him twelve gallies, four large 
ſhips, and a land army, or two hundred thoufand crowns in- 
ſtead of the army. | 

Laſtly, he promiſed upon the word and honour of a prince, 
to execute all theſe articles, or in caſe of non-performance 
to return priſoner into Spain. 

If Francis had not been ſo haſty to offer the duchy of Bur. 
gundy, he would probably have ſaved himſelf many trou- 
bles, and avoided reproaches which much concerned his ho- 
nour u. At the time the treaty of Madrid was concluded, 
Charles was under very great perplexities. Beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, he knew that the princes and Hans- 
Towns of Germany, that had embraced Luther's doctrine, 
began to take meaſures to ſecure themſelves from the calami- 
ties they were daily threatened with. To this was added, 
the dread of a Turkiſh invaſion in Hungary, which greatly 


concerned the emperor, by reaſon of the neighbourhood of 


Auſtria, So, in all likelihood, if Francis had not been ſo 
haſty, the emperor would have rather deſiſted from Bur. 
gundy than been expoſed to ſo many enemies at once, 
theſe were the real motives that obliged him to haſten the 
concluſion of the treaty of Madrid, contrary to the inſtances 
and oppoſition of many of his counſellors, who repreſented 
to him, that he would be infallibly diſappointed. His chan- 
cellor even refuſed to fign it; but as he believed he had ſtrong 
reaſons to run that hazard, he abſolutely concluded, in a be- 
lief that it was the ſole means to prevent the league againſt 
him. Whatever happened, he hoped to come off by re- 
ſtoring Sforza to Milan,which however he did not intend to do, 
but at the laſt extremity. Mean while, by reſolving to in- 
fiſt upon that article, he rendered all his meaſures ineffectual; 
he loſt his priſoners, without obtaining Burgundy, or prevent- 
ing the league; in ſhort, after ſuſtaining many attacks, he 
was, as. will be ſcen, forced to part with the duchy of Milan. 
But where 1s the prince, let his abilities be ever fo great, 
that can foreſee all the conſequences of his own policy ? 
When Charles V. ſigned the treaty of Madrid, he thought it 


very advantageous. Indeed Francis would have dearly pur- 


chaſed his liberty, if, when he ſigned the treaty, he had really 
intended to keep it. But it is too manifeſt, that when he 
gave his word, he deſigned to break it, ſince he had no ſooner 
ſet foot on his own dominions, but he refuſed to ratify the 
treaty, This was ſo little expected by the emperor, that 
immediately after the concluſion of the peace, he wrote to 
the pope, that though he had promiſed to reſtore Sforza t0 
Milan, it was however on condition that Sforza cleared hin- 
ſelf of the crime of felony and treaſon laid to his charge. 
Adding, that ſince the princes of Italy wiſhed, he would not 
give the duchy of Milan to the archduke Ferdinand, his 
brother, he would preſent it to the duke of Bourbon, in caſe 


ſhips returned to Spain, by the Cape of Good Hope, and fo firſt compaſſed 
the globe; Juan Sebaſtian de Cano, a Biſcainer, being pilot. Herbert, f. 
o. 
And ſome other lords, among whom was the duke of Albany. See 
Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 311. fg 
At the concluſion of this treaty, Francis coming to the altar, and putting 
his right hand upon the bible, did fear by the tacrament and the h 
evangeliſts, not to break this capitulation all the days of his life, nor to g.“. 
counſel or favour that any ſhould break it. Herbert, p. 74. But it seen 
all this was a farce ; for before Francis figned the treaty, he made a forms 
though private, proteſtation againſt it, in the pretence of a few truſty b. 
nefles and notaries. Sec P. Daniel, tom. VII. p. 614. 
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= .. e h Probably this treaty was to be made public, in or- 

| ens induce the emperor to deſiſt from his claim to Bur- 
dy and be ſatisfied with the offered equivalent. 
W = 


Bs the ſecond treaty it was agreed: . 
W Thar in caſe the emperor rejected their propoſals, or defer- 
5 red bis anſwer, all commerce thould be torbidden with his 
1 ſubjects by the two kings, allowing them however forty days 
Joo withdraw their effects; ns 0 | 
hat the two kings ſhould make war upon the emperor 
za the Low Countries with an army of thirty thoutand foot, 
A | freen hundred men at arms, and that two thirds of the 
root and all the horſe! ſhould be furniſhed by the king of 
1 they ſhould equip a fleet with fifteen thouſand 
men, whereof the King of France ſhould find ten thou— 
Lond 
That if the king of Portugal or any other prince or ſtate 
could join with the emperor, they thould be declared ene— 
mies to both the kings. : ; 

That the pope and Venetians ſhould be deemed included in 
the league, provided they continued the war in Italy. Wk 

Thar the king of France ſhould endeavour to perſuade the 
king of Navarre, the duke of Gueldres, and Robert de la 
Mark, to make war upon the emperor. | 

That the two kings ſhould ule their joint endeavours to en- 
courage John de Zapol to proſecute his right to the crown of 
Hungary, in caſe he had not already made and alliance with 
the Turk, in order to keep the emperor's brother, Ferdinand, 
* employed in thoſe parts. 
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phat the league ſhould be notified to the princes of Ger- 
many, and the two Kings cndeavour to prevent their aſſiſting 

r- WW the cmperor. | 

u- 

o- RK: The ſubſtance of the third treaty was: 

ed, | 1 1. That this treaty thould not derogate from that of Moore, 
oſe Which remained in force. | 

ns- 2. That there ſhould be perpetual peace between Francis 
ne, and Henry, and their reſpective ſubjects. 

mi-. 3. That neither of chem ſhould give aid or advice to 
led, any perſon whatever that ſhould attack the dominions of the 
atly © other. | N 

d of * 4. Henry renounced for himſelf and ſucceſſors all right and 
n ſo © title to the kingdom of France k, and, in general, whatever 
ur. Francis now poſſeiled. 

nce, g. In conſideration whereof, Francis bound himſelf and 
the WW ſucceffors to pay to Henry's ſucceflors an annual penſion 
nces for ever of fifty thouſand crowns, at two payments; namely, 
nted con the 1ſt of May, and the 1ſt of November, and that the 
han- = payment of the penſion ſhould commence on the firſt of 
rong EF coe rwo days which ſhould happen after Henry's death, 
be- uvithout deduction of what ſhould remain to be paid after 
ainſt . Henry's deceaſe of the two millions, ſtipulated by the treaty 
re- of Moore. Its | . 
o do, 6. Moreover Francis bound himſelf to give yearly to Henry 
0 in- feen thouſand crowns worth of ſalt of Bruage!, beſides the 
tual; brementioned fifty thouſand crowns. 
vent J. That, to prevent the objection which might hereafter 
8, he be made, that a king cannot bind his ſucceflors, the two 
Lilan. E kings ſhould cauſe the treaty to be confirmed by the ſtates 
realy A their realms, and held as a perpetual and inviolable 
licy? ue. N | 
ght if 8. That the treaty ſhou!d be approved and confirmed by 
pur- e orchbiſhops, biſhops, princes, dukes, earls, barons, and 
really er great men of the two kingdoms, whoſe names were 
en he | rt in this article, under forfeiture of all their goods; 
ooner by the parliaments of Paris, Toulouſe, Roan, Bour- 

the Dau, as well as by all the courts of juſtice in Eng- 
that bnd. | 
te to | 

Za to | ihe news of the ſacking of Rome and the pope's capti- 
him- 8, irriving ſhortly after the concluſion of theſe treaties, the 
arge. wo K 


3295 thought fit to alter the article of the ſecond, con- 
10 ning their carrying war into the Low Countries, and 
J. his 3 

3 


| W - *gr<c to act only in Italy. But as the Engliſh troops could 
n Cl C 3 


- Hall lays, the people were very much again ſt this match, becauſe the 

| [Cel Mary being king 

| © lncceeded of courte to the throne, and, on account of her marriage, it 

care ſhe would be too much under the influence of France, fol. 155. 

8 : verty thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred men at arms. See Herbert, 
K 


„us, titul 
| Ap. 2 . 
„A town in Santonge, famous for its ſaltpits, about eight leagues from 
Koche * . . 1 þ « . * = - 

uren The {alt in this diſtriét brings in the king of France tourteen mil- 
Wo of livres per annum. 


a, P. 


Thirty thouſand ducats, or thirty-two thouſand two hundred and 


paſſed 
jeſt, P. 


am, & verum dominium in regno Franciz,—Rymer, tom. 


R FEN HTESTORY or ENGLAND. 


Henry's preſumptive heir, if he died without ſons, 


143 
not be tranſported into Italy without great difficulties and loſs 
of time, they agreed that the king of France ſhould under— 


take the war alone for a certain ſum, which Henry was to 


pay him monthly till the end of October. The laſt treaty was 
ſigned the 29th of May, about three weeks after, the taking 
ot Rome. | 

In conſequence of the firſt of the three treaties of April 
the 3oth, Henry fent fir Francis Pointz into Spain to demand 
of the emperor, that as by their former treaties the war with 
France was carried on at a common charge, he would give 
him half tlie booty taken at Pavia, and one of the two hoſ- 
tages received from the French king. Pointz was accompa— 
nied with Clarenceux king at arms, but incognito, that he 
might be ready to do his office when there ſhould be occaſion. 
The emperor eaſily perceived the king of England fought 
only a pretence of quarrel. But as it was his intereſt to pro- 
long the time, he told the embaſſador he would ſend his an- 
{wer to the king his miſter by an expreſs. 

While the embaflador was on his way to Spain, Francis 
and Henry, hearing what had paſſed in Italy, thought proper 
that cardinal Wolſey ſhould go and confer with Francis at 
Amiens, in order to concert meaſures agreeable to the ſitua— 
tion of affairs. Shortly after, Francis ſent Lautrec with the 
forces deſigned for Italy n. | 

Cardinal Wolſey departing from court the 3d of July, 
arrived at Calais the 11th ?, from whence he went to Abbe— 
ville and ſtaycd till Francis came to Amiens. He was re- 
ceived at his entrance into the French territories with the 
ſame reſpect as would have been paid to the king of England. 
We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, Francis's let- 
ters patents, empowering the cardinal, his deareſt and great 
friend, to releaſe the priſoners wherever he came, what 
crimes ſoever they were guilty of, except high treaſon, rapes, 
coining, ſacrilege, and the like, and to grant them a pardon 
by his letters patents. 

Whilſt the cardinal was at Abbeville he received a me- 
morial from the emperor, containing his anſwer to the king 
of France's offers to the viceroy of Naples. He had, as was 
obſerved, rejected theſe offers at firſt with diſdain, and refuſed 


to hear them mentioned. But the ſituation of his affairs be- 


ing altered by the league between France and England, he 
believed it would be better to end all difference by a peace, 
than run the hazard of maintaining the war alone againſt fo 
many powerful enemies. It was therefore, in order to pro- 
cure a peace, that he ſent this anſwer to the cardinal, where- 
with he imagined the king of France and Henry would be 
ſatisficd. = 

As this memorial is very proper to illuſtrate the hiſtory of 
thoſe times, it will not doubtleſs be unacceptable to inſert the 
ſubſtance thereof. | | 

The emperor began with proteſting, that by what he 
offered in his memorial, he meant not to derogate from the 
treaty of Madrid, but in the points only which were con- 
trary to it. He added, that as to the hoſtages, the king of 
France was not 1gnorant of the reaſon of their being in Spain, 


and had it in his power to recover them. Then he ſet forth 


the offers made by Francis to the viceroy of Naples, contain- 
ing the four tollowing articles : 


The king of FRANCE offers to the emperor. 


& I. That he would execute the treaty of Madrid, 
provided Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the duchy of 
Min. 

II. That he would give the emperor in lieu of Burgundy 
two millions of gold payable, namely, a good ſum in hand, 
when queen Leonora ſhould be delivered to him, and the reſt 


at a day to be appointed, and then his ſons ſhould be reſtored; 


unleſs the emperor had rather have the whole ſum at once, 
and deliver at the ſame time the queen and the two hoſtages. 

III. That he would pay the king of England what was 
due from the emperor. 


„IV. He demanded that the emperor ſhould increaſe 
queen Leonora's dowry in proportion to the ſum he was to re- 
ccive, ſince he could do it without any charge to himſclf. 


twenty-two crowns de ſoleil, to be deducted out of what Francis owed him. 
Herbert. p. 83. Guicciard, I. 18. 

n He ſet out June zo, with eight hundred lances. Guicciard. I. 18. 

9 He was met at Boulogne by monſieur de Byron, with a thoutand horſe, 
and after by John, cardinal of Lorrain, and the chancellor of Alencon, who 
accompaned him firſt to Montrcuil, and then to Abbeville, 
ed by Cuthbert T'unſtal, biſbop of London, the Lite Sandes, the king's chan 
berlain, Edward Stanley, earl of Derby, fir Hemy Guildford, tr Chon; 
More, with many knights aud others, to the nuinber of twelve hundred 
horſe. Hall, fol. 160. Stow, p. 531. Herbert, p. 83.« He broucht will 
with him thirty thouſand crowns. Guiccia J. J. 18. 
hundred and forty thoufand pounds. fol. 101. Hollinam. p. 897. 
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144 RAPIN's HISTORY er ENGLAND. 


| The EMPEROR' Anſwer. 


The emperor replied to theſe four articles by the eight 
following declarations : 


&© 1], That what ſhall be agreed upon ſhould not be preju- 
dicial to the treaty of Madrid, except in ſuch things as ſhould 
be altered by mutual conſent. 


entire, as before the treaty of Madrid. 

ce III. That all the articles of the treaty of Madrid, ex- 
cept ſuch as were mentioned in theſe offers, ſhould remain 
entire, | 

% IV. The emperor in his fourth declaration ſaid, that he 
hoped the king of England and the lord cardinal would 
cauſe the ſum of two millions of gold, offered by the king of 
France, to be augmented. However, if that could not be, 
it ſhould be underſtood, that this ſuni was over and above 
what the emperor owed the king of England, as well for 
money lent, as for the indemnity he had undertaken to diſ- 
charge, which ſums the king of France had taken upon him- 
ſelf in the treaty of Madrid; beſides, likewiſe, the reſtitution 
of the late Mr. de Bourbon's eſtate, it being reaſonable that 
his heirs ſhould partake of the benefit of the treaty. Item, 
That the king of France ſhould punctually perform all the 
reſt of the articles concluded on his part in the treaty of Ma- 
drid before his ſons left Spain ; the emperor not being able, 
after what had paſled, to take any ſecurity if the hoſtages re- 
mained not in his power till the treaty was fully executed. 

«© V. That purſuant to the treaty of Madrid, what 
ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be ratified by the ſtates general 
of France, and approved by the parliaraents. Or, if that 
could not be done by the ſtates general, it ſhould at leaſt be 
ratified by the ſtates of each province. 

«© VI. The emperor declared, That he could not ſend 
the queen his fiſter to France till every thing was accom- 
pliſhed, and then the queen and the hoſtages ſhould be ſent 
together. | | | 

c VII. That as for duke Sforza, the emperor would ap- 
point impartial judges to decide his affair, as if he was found 
guilty of no crime for which he deſerycd to be deprived of 
his duchy, he ſhould be reſtored. Bur if he was condemned, 
the ſtate of Milan ſhould remain in the emperor's diſpoſal, ac- 
cording to juſtice and equity. 

«© VIII. That the king of England ſhould be guarantee of 
the future treaty, and, by his letters patents, engage to aſliſt, 
at his own charge, with a certain number of troops, him of 
the two parties that ſhould keep the treaty, againſt him that 
ſhould not obſerve it. 3 

« Befides theſe eight conditions, which the emperor called 


declarations, he demanded moreover in his memorial, that 


& of France ſhould ſatisfy him for the expences of the 
leagues he had made with him, and of which he was the ſole 
author, empowering the king of England to ſettle the ſum, 

4 Finally, he ſaid, That he did not queſtion the king of 
England, who perfectly knew what had paſſed between the 
two parties, would not cauſe the King of France's offers to be 
encreaſed, and that the lord legate, whom the emperor always 
looked upon as his good friend, would allo endeavour the 
ſame to the utmoſt of his power : that however, he was ſo 


the king 


inclined to peace, that if the king of England defired he 


ſhould make any farther conceſſions than what were con— 
tained in the eight foregoing declarations, he would do more 
for his ſake than for any prince in the world. That he 
ſhould be very glad all the potentates of Europe knew how 
much he valued his friendſhip, and aſcribed to him the whole 
glory of procuring the peace, This memorial was dated at 
Valladolid the of July 1527. 


If this anſwer of the emperor be cloſely examined, it will 


be manifeſt that he ſimply and abſolutely accepted of the 
French king's offers, under terms denoting, it was he that 
gave rather than received law, and that by his declarations 
he only obviatcd all poſſible cavils. As to what he farther de- 
manded, it was under ſuch reſtrictions, that he ſeemed wil- 
ling to ſtand to the king of England's determination, which 
at tuch a juncture was the ſame as departing from his de- 
mands. There was but one fingle point concerning which he 
could not reſolve to ſubmit ; namely, the duke of Milan's af- 
fair. But this was a point newly propoſed by the king of 
France, and which had no relation to the treaty of Madrid, 
where nothing like it was to be found, However, it is plain, 
if that had been the only obſtacle to a peace, he would alſo 
have granted it, ſince he reſerved a way to come off with ho- 
nour, namcly, by cauſing Sforza to be declared innocent, 


in the manner he had himſelf propoſed to the pope. Perha 
Francis would have accepted the peace on the terms offer. 
in the memorial, if the emperor had come to that reſolutig, 
at firſt, But fince he had made theſe offers to the Viceroy ot 
Naples, the face of affairs was very much. altered, as he h, 
entirely gained Henry to his intereſt, and as after the takin 
of Rome it was to be feared the emperor would become maf. 


ter of all Italy, Mean while, the emperor's offers, which 
66 IL. That the emperor's right to Burgundy ſhould remain 


were in effect the ſame Francis had made to the viceroy f 
Naples, were either to be accepted or rejected. But as it was 
not Henry's buſineſs to return an anſwer, ſince the affair di 
not directly concern him, he only ſent the memorial to the 
king of France, who no longer deſiring to make peace, qi. 
engaged himſelf in this manner: He demanded in the fir 
place, that Sforza ſhould be reſtored without condition, &.. 
condly, that his ſons ſhould be delivered before he recalled his 
forces from Italy, where Lautrec was now arrived, offerino 
to depoſit three hundred thouſand ducats in the hands 
the king of England for ſecurity of his word. There could 
not be a plainer evidence of his little deſire to execute the 
treaty of Madrid, though the ſame terms only were demand. 
ed as were offered by himſelf preſently after his deliverance, 
He meant, after having withdrawn his hoſtages, to have the 
execution of the treaty in his own power, under colour gf 
offering to depoſit, for ſecurity, three hundred thouſand ducy; 
in the hands of a prince devoted to him, and who by a pt. 
vate treaty was engaged to make his intereſt his own. The 
emperor, unwilling to be thus inſnared, offered on his par 
to depoſit the ſame ſum in the hands of the king of England 
for pledge that the hoſtages ſhould be reſtored. But his offer 
being rejected, the affair ſtopped there, and war was onl; 
thought of. Mean while, the emperor defiring to let all the 
world fee it was not his fault that a peace was not con. 
cluded, gave the embaſſadors of England, of the pope, and 
of the Venetians, the ſame anſwer he had ſent to cardin 
Wolſey. They all ſeemed very well ſatisfied, and ſaid their 
maſters would doubtleſs accept a peace on theſe terms, and 
ſend orders to conclude it. But they knew not that the kings 
of France and England had altered their minds and taken ney 
reſolutions. | 
If Francis and cardinal Wolſey were to confer together 
at Abbeville, it was not to ſeek means to make peace, 
but rather to take meaſures, on ſuppoſition that a war with 
the emperor was infallible. Francis being come to Abbe: 
ville the 1ſt of Auguſt, the cardinal waited on him, and, 
after conferring together, they concluded on the 18th 
three treaties, which properly were only ſupplements, 


explanations, and reſtrictions, of the three foregoing 


anes.  :-: 


By the firſt it was agreed : „ 

I. That, as he had left it to the king of France's choice 
to marry the princeſs Mary, or leave her for the duke of Or- 
leans, his ſecond ſon, the duke ſhould eſpouſe the princels 
when they ſhould both be of age. That then, and not be- 
fore, ſhould be ſettled the marriage articles concerning the 
dowry, the education of the duke of Orleans in England, and 
the like. Moreover, that, whether the marriage ſhould be 
conſummated, or the two kings think fit to diſpoſe of their 
children otherwiſe, their friendſhip ſhould remain inviolable, 
the marriage being only to be confidered as a fupplement 
to the treaties of the 3oth of April, and not as part ot 
thoſe treaties. | 

IT. That the treaty concluded at Moore ſhould remain in 
full force. | | 

III. That the project of the interview of the two kings 
ſhould be laid aſide, on account of the ſeaſon and circum- 
ſtances of affairs. 

IV. As by the treaty of the 29th of, May, i 
was agreed that the king of England ſhould contribute 3 
certain ſum for the war of Italy; it was concluded by this, 
that in caſe the emperor accepted the offers the two kings 
ſhould make him by their embaſſadors, the contribution 
ſhould ceaſe without any prejudice to the treaty of peace: 
But if he rejected them, the treaty of league, offenſive and 
defenſive, ſhould ſubſiſt, on condition that, during this cam. 
paign, the King of England ſhould be deemed to have diſcharged 
his part of the treaty, by his contribution for the war with 
tals; ---- 

V. That the king of England ſhould form no demands up- 
on the king of France on pretence of his charges tor the 
war of Italy. 

VI. That to prevent all diſputes, without examining the 
number of troops which the king of France maintained in 
Italy, the King of England ſhould pay for the month ot by 
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laſt twenty thouſand crowns, for the month of July laſt 
- ++ thouſand crowns, and thirty-two thouſand two hun- 
1 twenty two for each of the three following months. 
= condition, however, that if in theſe three laſt months, 
the Englith commiſlaries found in the army of Italy, a lets 
\ber of troops than what the king of France was to 
pow” rain, the contribution ſhould be leſſened in proportion. 
e if a peace was made during theſe three laſt 
2 the contribution ſhould ceaſe the day the peace was 


concluded. 


By the ſecond treaty, which concerned only trade, Francis 
romiſed to give the Engliſh merchants ſuch privileges as 
ſhould be agreed upon hereafter. 


By a third treaty the two kings were bound, i 
Firſt, not to conſent to the calling of a general council 
ing the pope's captivity. 
os ly To receive 4 Dl brief or mandate from the 
zope v till he was releaſed. 

Thirdly, That till the pope ſhould reſume the government 
of the church, whatever ſhould be determined in England by 
the cardinal legate, aſſiſted by the principal members of the 
clergy 4, and in France by the clergy of the Gallican church, 
ſhould be punctually executed, 


Theſe treaties being concluded, Francis J. ratified them, 
and ſwore to the obſervance before he left Abbeville “. Car- 
dinal Wolſey did the fame thing in his maſter's name, by vir- 
tue of his full powers and title of vicar general, which he 
had received on this occaſion, After that he returned into 
England to give the King an account of the ſucceſs of his ne- 
gotiations . 5 : 5 

Henry being reſolved to proclaim war againſt the em- 
peror, but willing to conceal the real motives, demanded 
of him by his embailadors, four things, which he knew 
could not then be performed. The firſt was, That he 
ſhould pay what was borrowed of him, or of his father king 
Henry VII. The ſecond, that he ſhould pay him the five 
hundred thouſand crowns to which he was obliged, in cafe 
he married not the princeſs Mary, to whom he was athanced, 
The third, that according to the tenor of their treaty, he 
ſhould ſatisfy him for his penfion from the king of France, 
whercof there was now due four years and four months. 
The fourth, that he ſhould releaſe the pope, and fatisfy him 
for all the damages cauſed by his troops. The emperor an- 
{wered the embafladors, firſt, that he had never denied his 
debt to the king of England ; but was ſurprized he ſhould at 
this juncture inſiſt ſo much upon payment : that at leaſt, 
when the money was required, the obligations ſhould be 
offered to be reſtored. Secondly, that he would write to the 
king their maſter to acquaint him, why he did not think 
himſelf liable to the penalty of five hundred thouſand 
crowns, tor not conſummating the marriage, In the third 
place, that orders were ſent into Italy to ſet the pope free. 
He ſaid nothing concerning making ſatisfaction for the pen- 
ſion, becauſe probably he confidered it as included in the ar- 
ticle of the debts to which he owned himſelf bound, as in- 
deed nothing was more reaſonable. . 

The emperor's replies were not capable of ſatisfying Henry, 
who only ſought an occaſion of quarrel. On the other 
hand, Francis having called together the chief men, that is 
to ſay properly, perſons devoted to him, declared to them 
all the ſteps he had made towards a peace with the emperor; 
and it may be eafily gueſſed, he was not very careful to ex- 
plain what the emperor might allege againſt him. Having 
repreſented the matter as he pleaſed, he ſaid he was ready 
to return into captivity, if it was judged that he was obliged 
in honour or conſcience. The aflembly unanimouſly re- 
plied, that his perſon belonged to the realm, and it was no 
in his power to diſpoſe of it according to his pleaſure : that 


Any way prejudicial to either of the two kings, their kingdoms, or to 
the cardinal of York's legatine' juriſdiction, Rymer, tom, XIV. p. 213, 
211, | | 

« —Accitie de mandato & auctoritate prædictiAngliæ regis in regno 
Angliæ, prelatis, circa ſtatum & adminiſtrationem rerum ecclefiatticarum 
in Anglia, &c. Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 214. Called together by the king's 
3 and his eonſent firſt obtained to what ſhould be determined. And 

ere (ia 


ys lord Herbert) began the reliſh our king took of governing the 
church. p. 8 . 


; ; They were ratified at Amiens, Auguſt 18. Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 216, 
18. 

About the end of September. Francis not only richly preſented him, 
ud conducted him through the town, and upon his way about a mile, being 
accompanied with the titular king of Navarre, the pope's legate, and his 
prime nobility. At his coming to Calais, he ordered the mart to be kept in 
ät town, inſtead of Antwerp, &. Hall, fol. 159, Herbert, p. bg,—— 
About this tune, W olſey diſpached Gambara to the pope, to deſire him to 


moreover, he could not alienate the provinces of rhe crown, 
but if the emperor would accept of a ranſom for the two 
princes in hoſtage, they offered the king two millions of gold 
to redcet them. A man muſt have voluntarily ſhur his eyes, 
not to ſee what was the defign of this farce, entirely ma- 
naged by the court. Mean while the king believing, after 
this deciſion, that he might with a ſafe conſcience go to 
war with the emperor, thought only of means to recover his 
ſons by force of arms. He ſtill hoped, however, the dread 
of a war would induce the emperor to mitigate the treaty of 
Madrid. This was not now with reſpect to Burgundy, 
ſince he could not be ignorant that the emperor had accepted 
the oftered equivalent. But he hoped by means of the war, 
to procure a new treaty, which ſhould annul that of Madrid. 
Thus many princes play with their words and oaths, and ſeek 
to blind themſelves, or at leaſt, the public, whilſt none 
about them dare to tell them the truth. The emperor kept 
his word no better with regard to the duchy of Milan; and 
Henry VIII. ſcrupled not to break his league with the em- 
peror, as he had before violated that with Francis. Princes 
never want excules when they have 2 mind to break a treaty. 
But the public is not always impoſed upon, though fre- 
quently they appear ſo to be. Probably, the ſovereign them- 
{elves are not ſo blind, but they lee the irregularity of their 
conduct, though countenanced by the diſſimulation of the 
public, they affect a great ſecurity. But the time comes at 
laſt, when poſterity, lets prepoſſeſſed, does juſtice to all the 


world, and calls things by their proper name. 


Francis, willing to preſerve the friendſhip newly contracted 
with Henry, ſent him the order of St. Michael *, by Anne 
de Montmorency, one of the knights. This lord had 
power to diſpenſe with Henry's oath, in whole or in part, 


as the new knight ſhould think fit, or even to be contented 


with his bare word. Henry was pleaſed to ſwear to obſerve 
all the ſtatutes of the order of St. Michael, which were not 
contrary to thoſe of the garter, or any other order he had 
already received. Then he ſent the order of the garter to 
Francis, by Arthur | Plantegenet] viſcount Lifle, natural ſon 
of Edward IVth”, and Francis took the uſual oath of the 
order, with the ſame reſtrictions. The French embaſludor, 
who arrived in England about the end of October, was re- 
ceived with ſuch magnificence, that du Bellai, who accom- 
panied him, aſſures us, he had never ſeen the like. The 
Engliſh embatlador was received in the fame manner in 
France, there having ever been between Francis and Henry 
an emulation, which trequently threw them into necdleſs ex- 
pences. But it was molt inconvenient for Francis, by rea- 


ſon of his continual wars with the emperor, wherein Henry 


was no farther engaged than he pleaſed : nay, he paid the 
very contribution for the war of Italy, by way of deduction 
for the ſums owed him by Francis *, as appears in the Col- 
lection of the Public Acts. Thus Francis was forced to 4it- 
burſe all the money employed in that war, of which I muſt 
now rclate the {equel, | 

Clement VII. was ſtill confined in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
till he could pay the ſums exacted upon him. As he had but 
little money, he could only pay part of what he had pro— 
miſed, and therefore his captivity was longer than he ex- 
pected at firſt; they, in whoſe cuſtody he was, not being 
willing to truſt to his word. The emperor had not advice of 
the ſacking of Rome, and the pope's impriſonment, ſooner 
than the beginning of June, and it was above, a month be- 
fore he came to any reſolution. As he did not queſtion this 
affair would make great noiſe in the world, he was willing 
to fee, before he determined what to do, how the kings of 
France and England would take it, in order to proceed ac- 
cordingly. The 2d of Auguſt, he wrote to Henry to excuſe 
himſelf concerning the outrages committed by his troops at 
Rome, and the violence exerciſed upon the pope's perſon, 
wherein he proteſted he was not concerned. At the ſame time 
he aſked his advice about what was to be done on the occa- 


make him his vicar general in England, France, and Germany, during his 
captivity, Guicciard, 1, 18, | | 

The military order of St. Michael, was inſtituted by Lewis XII. in 1409. 
The knights wear a gold collar of Shellwork, one within another, laid on a 
gold chain, whereon.hangs a medal of St. Michael the archangel, the ancient 
protector of France. | 

u Anne de Montmorency, grand maitre, arrived the 20th of October, 
with ſix hundred horie at London, and after audience had been given, they 
were on November to, entertained by our king at Greenwich, with a ſump— 
tuous feaſt, and with a comedy, in which his daughter the princes Mary 
acted a part. Herbert, p. $5. | 

v He was accompanied by Dr. John Taylor, maſter of the rolls, and arch- 
deacon of Buckingham, fir Nicholas Carew, fir Anthony Brown, and fit 
Thomas Wriotheſley, garter king at arms, Rymer, tom. XIV, p. 232. 

* Which ſums amounted to {ixty-tour thoutand fire hundred and forty» 
four crowns, Sce Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 234, 
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ſion, as if he ſtill deemed him his good friend and ally. 
But it was only to gain time till he received Francis's an— 
{wer to the memorial ſent to cardinal Wolſey. On the other 
hand, the pope, though narrowly watched, had tound means 
to write to Renry?, and cauſe the thirteen cardinals, who 
were confined with him, to do the ſame, deſiring his protec- 
tion, and entreating him to ufe his beft endeavours to free 
them from their unhappy condition: Henry, upon receipt of 
theſe letters, fent orders to his embaſſadors in Spain to de- 
mand of the emperor the pope's and cardinal's liberty: to 
which the emperor anſwered, in general terms, that he would 
do what lay in his power for the king of Englan@'s ſatiſ- 
faction. Mean while he was thinking of conveying the 
pope. into Spain, in expectation of making a better bargain 
with him than if he left him in Italy. Of this cardinal 
Wolſey informed Henry, by à letter from Abbeville of the 
29th of July. | | 
It is certain Heary's inſtances in the pope's behalf greatty 
embarraſſed the emperor. He found that Francis and 
Henry would not fail to join their counſels and forces againſt 
him, under colour of labouring for the pope, and this union 
could not but break all his meaſures with reſpect to his af- 
tairs in Italy, He believed, therefore, that before all things 
he ſhould try to divide them, by ſowing jealouſies and ſuſpi— 
cions between them. One of his expedients to ſucceed, was 
to propoſe to the cardinal a marriage between the duke of 
Richmond, natural ſon of Henry, and Ifabella, princeſs of 
Portugal, with whom he offered in dower the duchy of Mi- 
lan. The cardinal acquainted the king with it by a letter of 
the 31ſt of July, telling him withal, that the offer was not 
much to be relied on, but however, it was proper to ſeem 
to liſten to it, becauſe it was neceflary ſtill to preſerve ſome 
correſpondence with the emperor. This related without 
doubt to the affair of the divorce which I ſhall preſently ſpeak 


of. For, by a letter of the 1it of Auguſt, the cardinal in- 


tormed the king it was reported in Spain, he intended to di— 
vorce the queen, but that it was requiſite to ſend orders to his 
embaſſadors at Madrid to ſtifle the rumour as much as poſh- 
ble. That to this end, they might ſay, it had no other 
foundation than the biſhop of Tarbe's ſcruples concerning 
tne princeſs Mary's marriage with the duke of Orleans, as it 
there was room to queſtion the princeſs's legitimacy. The 
emperor alfo uſed another means to divide Francis and Henry, 
by trying to gain cardinal Wolſey by advantageous offers ?. 
But tor once he could not ſucceed ; whether Wolſey was 
now too far engaged with Francis, or was bent to be reveng- 
ed on the emperor, who had twice deceived him, or whe- 
ner the buſineſs of the divorce was now reſolved, in which 
cale it was not poſſible for him to promiſe to eſpouſe the em- 
peror's intereſts. | 
When Francis heard of the ſacking of Rome, he perceived 
it was time to lay aſide artifice, and neceſſary to ſend a 


powerful aid into Italy, otherwiſe the Venetians would in- 


tallibly conclude a peace with the emperor. Indeed it was 
not likely they could, or would bear alone the burden of the 
war. Wherefore his firſt care was to make a new treaty 
with them ?, to bring each into the field ten thouſand men, 
and levy ten thouſand Switzers at a common charge. The 
Venetans defired nothing more than to be ſupported by 
France; becauſe they juſtly dreaded that the army which had 
tacked Rome would be employed againſt them. Indeed, if 
the duke of Bourbon had been alive, or the viceroy of Naples 
able to influence the army, the Venetians would undoubredly 
have becn attacked, being the only enemies the emperor had 
in Italy, Bat happily for them, the Imperial troops being 
Wolly intent upon the plunder of Rome, without thinking 
of any other undertaking, the plague which broke out among 


: : . . ö oO 
them fwept away two thirds of the ſoldiers. In ſhort, the 
-Nemper deftroying them by heaps, they left Rome, and 
wilporicd toemicives in the neighbouring country. After 


„ Haig iicxed Terni and Narni, and extotted money 
1.97 Sycleto, the Germans parted from the Spaniards, and 
eturncchto dome. Thus diſcord arifing in the army, which 
1.1 Goel te prince of Orange, though they had choſen him 
Ir general, they projected nothing to improve their victory 
lor tog emperor's advantage. On the contrary, by their neg- 
Dae, ten gare Francis time to fend troops into Italy, un- 
ee Commend of Lautrec, who was declared general of 
ac 1 ne he had newly concluded with the Venetians. As 
for the duke of Urbino, he continued in the Milaneſe with 
Dark of the Venctian army. | 


prembcr 24. By Gregory de Caſſali, the Engliſh agent at Rome, 
r er erte to England, Herbert, p. 81, 83. Burnet, vol. III. 
He red 117 large iums belides his peuſion. But becauſe Charles had 


(FOLIC Ty) 


Cie LC nue Toledo, the richeſt in Spain, to which 


Lautrec arrived in Piedmont in July, with part of the arm 


he was to command. The marquis of Saluzzo was orden A reſt 
to join him with his Italians, and the Switzers were to cg, nl: whe 
preſently after: Whilſt he was employed in conqueſt; of kin, 
little moment, waiting the junction of all his forces, Ang;,, RS vil 
Doria, who had quitted the pope's ſervice, and commange; MA inci! 
the French gallies, to which he had joined eight others of h: peri 
own, found means to reduce the city of Genoa under Frag. obli 
cis's dominion: This was a good opening of a campaio, 1 1. 
which ſeemed to promiſe an advantageous ſucceſs in the rel LS Avg 
of the war, eſpecialy as Lautrec, after aflembling his why, MER aftai 
army, conſiſting of twenty-five thouſand men, became macſ. the 
ter of Vigevano, Alexandria, and Pavia. Sferza and the pet 
Venctians, earneſtly preſſed him to beſiege Milan, but ge out 
ſhewed them poſitive orders to march to Naples. The kin, bad 
of France took care not to employ his army to conquer ti , witt 
duchy of Milan, which by the treaty of league was to he rc. obſt 
ſtored to Sforza, after which the Venetians would give then. met 
ſelves but little trouble to accompliſh his attempt upon Ni. 1010 
ples. Beſides, he ſtill hoped, that by conſenting the cy. VII 
peror ſhould keep Milan, he might recover his ſons, wherex, MR men 
in reſtoring Sforza he ſhould deprive himſelf of that means, ME gs 
Lautrec therefore began his march to the kingdom of Naples, oull 
but with ſuch flownels and affected delays, that it was eri. 787 
dent he had private orders not to make too much hate, 1 dice 
And, indeed, it was at the time that Francis expected te reli 
emperor's final anſwes to the offers made him by his and cafe 
Henry's embaſſadors. Lautrec long halted at Parma ad *: 
Placentia, which had opened their gates to him. Men re © 4 
while, the duke of Ferrara joined with France, as well oa 0 © 
account of Lautrec's march, who might have eaſily ravaged WE =_ 
his country, as of Francis's offer to give in marriage to his 3 Fa | 
ſon Hercules, Rence of France, ſecond daughter of Lewis XII. 1 ; 
The duke of Mantua preſently after followed his exam. ok 
ple. | bY 
Mean while, the emperor ſeeing the ill effects of the pope's _ 
captivity, had diſpatched the general of the order of $, car | 
Francis to the viceroy of Naples, with orders to releate the . 
pope. The general, finding the viceroy ſeized with a diſtem- . 
per, whereof he died in a few days, delivered the orders to 1 
Hugo de Moncada to be executed. The emperor had given ny 
general inſtructions that the pope ſhould be bound to pay of E 
the arrears due to the army, and give ſecurity, after having 15 5 
his liberty, to forſake the league. But as it was not ealy for 3 
the pope to find pledges, or the money neceſfary to pay the "HA 
army, the negotiation was prolonged. Mean while he con- FINE 
tinually ſolicited Lautrec, by private meſſengers, to approach WES 
Rome, in order to facilitate his deliverance. But Lautrec T 
had poſitive orders which hindered him from making haſte; mou 
and yet his march, though flow, was of good ſervice to the RE te 
pope. Moncada ſeeing the kingdom of Naples was going to | 
be invaded, and that it was not poſſible to lead thither the 5 
imperial army which was at Rome, without giving them oblic 
money, concluded at laſt? a treaty with the pope to tht hiſto 
effect 5 puri 
i 18 as 
I. That the pope ſhould not oppoſe the emperor in the hie 
affairs of Naples or Milan. | but 
II. That he ſhould grant the emperor a cruſade in Spain, diffs 
and atenth in the reſt of his dominions. | the! 
III. That the emperor ſhould keep Civita Vecchia, Oſta, tratc 
Citta Caſtellana, and the caſtle of Furli. dle 
IV. That the pope ſhould pay down to the German the 
troops fixty thouſand ducats, and thirty-five thouſand to the E 
Spaniards. Arra 
V. That in a fortnight after he ſhould pay them another livin 
certain ſum, and within three months all the reft that was lege, 
due to the emperor, amounting to above three hundred and brot 
fifty thouſand ducats. | trou 
VI. That till the two firſt payments were made, the pop? of th 
ſhould be conducted to ſome fate place out of Rome, and g1ivs conc 
hoſtages. paſſi 
cord 
The treaty being ſigned, and the cardinals of Cefis and foun 
Orſino delivered in hoſtage, it was agreed, that on the 16th Your 
of December the pope ſhould be taken out of the caſtle 0! dent 
St. Angelo, and conducted to a place appointed. But as he to Ac 
was afraid of a longer confinement, becauſe he was unable to ligio 
perform the treaty, he eſcaped in diſguiſe the night belore, wit 
and ſhut himſelf up in Orvieto. f the 1 
When Lautrec heard that the pope was at liberty, “e 


the cardinal vehemently aſpired, he proved inexorable, Pol. Ving. I. 27. 
Herbert, p. 85. ä | 
2 On May 15. Guicciardi. I. 18. 


vb On October 31. Ibid, 
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-eſtored to him the city of Parma, and marched to Bologna, 
where he ſtaid three weeks, expecting freſh orders from the 
king. Some days after, he received a letter from Clement 
VII. acknowleging himſelf indebted to him for his liberty ; 
intimating withal, that, having been forced to grant the im- 
erialiſts whatever they required, ke did not think himſelf 
obliged to perform his engagements. 5 
It was whilſt the pope was priſoner in the caſtle of St. 
Angelo, that Henry's divorce was ſet on foot: a momentous 
affair, if ever there was one, as well in itſelf as on account of 
the parties concerned, and chiefly for 1ts effects. It was not 
yet thirty years ſince Lewis XII. put away his wife, with- 


1 but any difficulty or much noiſe in the world. Henry VIII. 


had a mind to attempt the ſame thing, and though ſupported 
with much more plaufible reaſons, he met with inſuperable 
obſtacles, not to be ſurmounted without an extraordinary 
method, which gave occaſion to the eſtabliſhment of the re- 
formation in England. This effect diſtinguiſhed Henry 
VIIIth's divorce from ſo many others, which are but ſlightly 
mentioned by hiſtorians. The writers upon this ſubject, be- 
ing either catholics or proteſtants, have conſidered it vari- 
oully. The catholics have drawn arguments from thence 


againſt the reformation in England, and repreſented Henry's 


divorce as the next and immediate cauſe of the change of 
religion; whereas the proteſtants affirm, it was only the oc- 
cafion. Three Engliſh authors eſpecially, have written the hiſ- 
tory of this divorce, befides many others of the ſame nation, 
or foreigners who have ſpoke of it in their works. Sanderus, 
or rather Sanders, author of the Origin and Progreſs of the 
Engliſh Schiim, makes it his bufineſs to defame Henry VIII. 
and ſhews, that the reformation in England, which he terms 
ſchiſm, entirely ſprung from Henry's paſſion for Anne Bullen. 
He fancied by that to give a mortal wound to the reforma- 
tion, and cauſe the world to think that a ſuperſtructure, 
raiſed on ſuch a foundation, could not be the work of God. 
The lord Herbert, in his hiſtory of Henry VIII. contents him- 
ſelf with a bare recital of the events of this reign, whereof 
the divorce is one of the principal, without many reaſonings, 
leaving his readers to make inferences from the facts he re— 
lates. Doctor Burnet, intending to write the hiſtory of the 
retormation of England, made it his chief aim, in ſpeaking 
of Henry's divorce, to ſhew, that though it occafioned the 
reformation, it was only by accident. For this reaſon he has 
endeavoured to refute the palpable falſehoods aſſerted by 
Sanders in his hiſtory, He has ſucceeded fo well, that no 
ſincere man can for the future acknowlege Sanders for a 
writer worthy of credit. 


The ſequel of my hiſtory obliges me to ſpeak of this fa- 


EZ  mous divorce. I ſhould be inclined to refer the reader to 


the forementioned excellent hiftory of the reformation of 
England, known to all the world, and to which it 1s diflicult 
to make any additions, but it would not be reaſonable to 
oblige the readers to remember what they have read in that 
hiſtory, or to peruſe it again. Wherefore I ſhall chooſe, in 
purtuing the thread of my hiſtory, to relate this event, which 
is as the hinge whereon do turn numberleſs other things, 
which that illuſtrious author had occaſion only to mention, 
but which I muſt more fully explain, becauſe our ends are 
different. His aim in ſpeaking of Henry VIIIth's affairs with 
the pope, the emperor, and the king of France, was to illuſ- 
trate the hiſtory of the reformation, and mine is not to med- 
ule with the affairs of religion, any farther than they relate to 
the other events of this reign. 

Henry had been married cighteen years to Catherine of 
Arragon, and by her bad three children, whereof one was 
Iving when he formed the deſign to put her away. He al- 
leged, as the principal reaſon, his ſcruples for marrying his 
brother's widow, But, as it is pretended, theſe ſcruples 
troubled him not till he was in love with Anne Bullen, one 
of the queen's maids of honour, it is inferred, that his doubts 
concerning the validity of his marriage, ſprung from this new 


paſſion, and without that would never have exiſted . Ac- 


cordingly, ſome labour to ſhew his divorce had no other 
toundation than his love for that lady. Others again endea- 
Your to prove, that his love and his ſcruples were indepen— 
dent of each other. For my part, I ſhould think it needleſs 
© accuſe or juſtify Henry, with regard to the concerns of re- 
ligion, if there was not ſome neceſſity to illuſtrate this matter 
with reſpect to the hiſtory. By illuſtrating, I mean, ſhewing 
the impoſſibility of giving a certain judgment about it. But 


© It was at firſt reported, that king Henry was to marry Margaret, ducheſs 
owager of Alengon,. and that Thomas Bullen, viſcount Rochford, had 
FP ought over her picture with him, when he returned from his embaſly to 
*rance, Hollingſhead, p. 897. Pol. Virg. I. 27. | 
5 ere true name was Anne Boleyn, as it is always written in the public 
5 1 The Engliſh write Bolen, or Bullen, and the French Boulen. Rapin. 
Elizabeth Howard. 
Number 65. | 


before all things, it is neceſſary to deſcribe the perſon, who, 


as it is pretended, was the prime cauſe of the king's divorce, 
and of all the conſequences thereof. 

Anne Bullen d was of a good, though a noble family. 
Sir Thomas Bullen, her father, married a ſiſter of the duke 
of Norfolk e, and by her had Anne, born according to Cam- 
den in 1507, about two year's before Henry VIIIth's acceſ- 
ſion to the throne. Thomas Bullen, her father, was twice 
embaſſador to France, firſt in 1515, and again in 1527. He 
was made viſcount Rochtord in 1525, and afterwards earl of 
Wiltſhire and Ormond k. Anne, his daughter, being bu: ſeven 
years old, was carried into France in 1514, when Mary the 
king's ſiſter, went and conſummated her marriage at Abbe- 
ville, with Lewis XII. That queen beingre-marricd ſhortly 
aiter to the duke of Suffolk, and returning into England, 
Anne Bullen was left in France. It 1s pretended, ſhe then 
entered into the ſervice of Francis Iſt's queen, though ſhe 


was but eight years of age, but it is not ſaid in what quality. 


It is certain, a girl of her age was not capable of doing much 
ſervice. So it may be preſumed, her beauty, genteelneſs, or 
the livelineſs of her wit, made queen Claude defirous to 
keep her about her. Camden affirms, ſhe retained her in 
her ſervice to the day of her death, which happened in July 


1524, and ſays not that Anne ever took a journey into Eng- 


land all that time. But du Tillet, and du Pleix, French 
authors, pretend, ſhe came over in 1522. The lord Her- 
bert ſays the ſame thing; but, without citing any particular 
author, contents himſelf with ſaying, it appears in hiſtory. 
Camden affirms, Anne remained in France, not only till queen 
Claude's death, but that, after ſhe had loſt her miſtreſs, ſhe 
was taken into ſervice by the ducheſs of Alengon, Francis's 
ſiſter, However, he does not ſay when ſhe quitted it. 
Others affirm, fir Thomas Bullen brought his daughter to 
England when he. returned from his embaſſy. His embaſly 
of 1515, cannot here be meant, fince it is unanimouſly 
agrecd, that Anne was in queen Claude's ſervice after queen 
Mary's departure, and continued ſeveral years in the court of 
France. It muſt therefore be his embaily of 1527. But it 
is likely Bullen was not ſent to France till September 1 527 ; 
ſince his ſole commiſhon was to ſee the treaty of the goth of 
April, of the ſame year, ſworn to, which Francis had not ra- 
tified ſooner than the 18th of Auguſt, as appears in the col- 
lection of the public acts s. Bur, as before his departure 
the affair of the divorce was already commenced, it may be 
affirmed the king's love for his daughter was later than his 
reſolution concerning the divorce, if it be true that Anne re- 
turned to England with her father about the end of the year 
1527, Indeed it may be objected, that two French authors 
allert, that Anne went over to England in 1522, and that it 
was then the king fell in love with her. But it may be re- 
plied, firſt, that it is very ſtrange theſe two hiſtorians, who 
wrote long after the fact, ſhould meet with memoirs of the 
Journey of a maid of honour, and the more, as they cite no- 
thing to ſupport their teſtimony. Secondly, ſuppoſing it 
were ſo, they do not ſay Anne ſtayed in England. Conſe- 
quently they deſtroy not Camden's teſtimony, who affirms, 
Anne ſerved queen Claude till 1524, and afterwards the 
ducheſs of Alencon. But if it be true that Anne took a jour- 
ney into England in 1522, and the king then fell in love 
with her, it cannot be ſuppoſed ſhe returned to France, be- 
cauſe the rupture between the two crowns happening that 
year, it is not likely that in time of war an Engliſh wo- 
man ſhould go and ſerve a queen of France. Befides, if the 
king was then in love, would he have ſuffered Anne to de- 
part the kingdom? Camden, therefore, or the two French 
authors, muſt have been miſtaken. This is a difficulty not to 
be eaſily ſolved. 

Bur there is a fact which paſſes for certain, namely, that 
Anne Bullen, being twenty years old, was taken into queen 
Catherine's ſervice as maid of honour. Now this mult have 
been in 1527, fince ihe was born 1507. Accordingly, this 
is the time to which the beginning of the king's love may 
moſt properly be fixed. But till this is only a conjecture, 
which, were it well grounded, would be a ſufficient proof 
that the king's divorce was not an effect of his paſſion ; ſince 
it was reſolved before the end of the year 1526. My aim in 
this enquiry, is to ſhew that the time of Anne Bullen's return 
into England is very uncertain, and the beginning of the 
king's affection no leſs ſo. How then can it be ſo boldly af- 
firmed, as it is by ſome, that Jove for Anne Bullen inſpired 


His mother was Margaret, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Thomas 
Boteler, earl of Wiltſhire and Ormond, His father was fir William, and his 
grandfather fir Geoffrey Boleyn, or Bulleyn, lord mayor of London in 
1458, who married Anne, eldeſt daughter and co-heir of Thomas, lord Hoe 
and Haſtings, Dugdalc's Baron, vol. II. p. 306. Camden. 

£ Sir Thomas Buleyn was accompanied to Paris by fir Anthony Brown. 
Hall, fol. 157. | 
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the king with the thoughts of annulling his marriage with 
Catherine? We mult ſee now, whether it be eaſier to diſcover 
the time when Henry reſolved to ſue for his divorce. 

When Henry VII. concluded his ſon's marriage with 
Catherine, prince Arthur's widow, archbiſhop Warham told 
him plainly, it was contrary to the law of God, which the 
pope could not diſpenſe with. The king, without doubt, was 
touched with this remonſtrance. The very day the prince, 
his ſon, entered into his 14th year, he cauſed him to make, 
againſt his marriage, a ſecret proteſtation, though before 
truſty witneſſes, dectaring he was conſtrained to give his 
conſent. After. that, the king, on his death bed, ſtrictly 
charged the prince not to conſummate his marriage with 
Catherine. Notwithſtanding all this, Henry VIII. being 
come to the cron, eſpouſed the princeſs, contrary to: War- 
ham's opinion, to which he preferred that of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter. He had by her three children b, two ſons and 
a daughter, of whom the ſons died ſoon after their birth. 
He afterwards affirmed, that he conſidered the untimely 
death of his two fons as: God's curſe on his. marriage, eſpe- 
cially when he ſaw the queen had done breeding. It hap- 
pened afterwards, that Charles V. who was athanced to the 
Princeſs Mary, refuſed to marry her, upon the council of 
Spain's queſtioning the princeſs's legitimacy.. After that, 
when a marriage was treating between Mary and king Francis, 
or the duke of Orleans, the biſhop of Tarbe, the French em- 
baflador, made the ſame objection, maintaining, that the 
princeſs could not be deemed born in wedlock, notwith- 
ſtanding Julius II.'s diſpenſation. | 

All theſe things were more than ſufficient to raife ſcruples 
in the king's mind concerning his marriage. But though in 
an aſſembly of lords, which he afterwards called, to inform 
them of his reaſons for a divorce, he affirmed, the biſhop of 
Tarbe's objection inſpired him with the firſt thoughts of in- 
quiring into the matter; it appears, however, that his ſcruples 
began fooner. For in a letter! afterwards to Grynæs, he 
rold him, he had abſtained from the queen ever ſince the 
Year 1524. | | 

But ſuppoſing it could be diſcovered at what time Henry 
begun, either by himſelf, or by the ſuggeſtion of others, to 
be troubled with theſe ſcruples, it would fignify nothing with 
reſpect to his reſolution concerning the divorce, which in all 
appearance was taken much later. Potydore Virgil ſays, 

Longland, biſhop of Lincoln, the king's confeſſor, laboured 
to perſuade him of the neceſſity of the divorce by cardinal 
Wolſey's order, but mentions not the time. All the hiſto- 
rians affirm, the king had recourſe himſelf to Thomas Aqui- 
na's works to clear his doubts, and cauſed the biſhops to be 
conſulted upon that ſubject. But none of them ſay at what 
time this was done. It is well known, ſeeretary Knight was 
diſpatched to Rome about this affair in July 1527, but then 
the rumour of the king's meditating a divorce had already 
reached the court of Spain, as appears in the cardinal's letter 
to the king from Abbeville k. It is allo very probable, that 
before he engaged in this affair, Henry had confidered of it 


ſome time before. It is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed a reſolution of 


this nature can be taken lightly, or when taken, unmedi- 
ately executed, without thoroughly weighing the difficulties, 
or waiting a favourable juncture. Henry ſaid himſelf, that 
the biſhop of Tarbe raiſed in him the thought of annulling 
his marriage. But if it be true, as ſome affirm, that the 
biſhop ſpoke only as directed by cardinal Wolſey, it may be 
preſumed the project of the divorce was formed ſome time 
before, and this embaſſador made to ſpeak, only to have an 


excuſe to commence the affair. This is what ſeems to me 
extremely probable. Indecd it is not likely the embaſſador, 


after thus queſtioning Mary's legitimacy, would have con- 
cluded the marriage of the king, his maſter, or of the duke of 
Orleans, with that princeſs, had he not acted in concert with 
the court of England. Theſe then are my thoughts, which 
I ſubmit to the reader's judgment. 

Ever fince Francis was freed from his captivity, he had 
never ceaſed to preſs Henry to join with him in an offenſive 
league againſt the emperor. But Henry had conſtantly ex- 
culcd himſelf, without even ſuffering him to entertain the 
leaſt hopes in that reſpect, However, lord Herbert ſays, 
that about the end of the year 1526, Henry, of his own ac- 
cord, ſent. an embaſſador to France, to propoſe the league, to 
eagerly deſired by Francis, and to offer him his daughter 
Mary in marriage. This proceeding gives occaſion to be— 
licve he had now reſolved upon the divorce, and foreſeeing 
how nach the emperor would oppoſe it, intended fo to em- 


barras him as to oblige him to court his friendſhip. Upon 


k She had beſides, feveral miſcarriages. Burnet, tom. I. p. 36. 
> Daied September 10, 1331. Idem. p. 38. 


this ſuppoſition it may naturally be conjectured, that he pro. 


poſed the marriage of his daughter with the king of France 
only to convince the emperor that he really deſigned to ha 
ſtrictly united with France. But at the fame time, it is ver 
likely he informed Francis of the obſtacle which would oc 
eur in the execution of his pretended project, namely, th. 
divorce of the princeſs's. mother, which he was meditating 
This conjecture is confirmed by the coldneſs wherewich 
theſe two monarchs: treated of the marriage. In the ir 
place, Henry left it to the king of France's choice, ta hy, 
Mary himſelf, or to leave her to his ſecond ſon, as if thj; 
alternative were the ſame. thing. In the next place, when 
Francis declared he would leave Mary to the duke of Or. 
teans, the treating more fully concerning the marriage was 
deferred to another time. In the third place, in the treat 
Francis and. the cardinal concluded at Abbeville, they took 
care to inſert this clauſe : that though the marriage ſhould 
not be effected, the treaty however ſhould fubfift.” In 
fine, though Knight was at Rome, or on his way hither, 


when the treaty of Abbeville was concluded, it does not ay. 


ow Francis ever complained to Henry, that he had offereq 
im a princeſs whom he was labouring to baſtardize by pro. 
ſecuting his divorce with the queen her mother. On the 
contrary, he aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of his power to obt in 
his defires. But he muſt have looked upon the offer as an 
affront, had they not underſtood one another. If this con. 
jecture has any foundation, it may be inferred, that the 
reſolution concerning the divorce was taken at leaſt aboy: 


the end of the year 1526, though the execution was de. 


ferred till the middle of the next year. But in that caſe, it 
would therefore be true, that the king had reſolved upon 
the divorce before his paſſion for Anne Bullen, who, in all 
appearance, returned not into England ſooner than October 
1527. 5 | | 

From what has been ſaid it may be gathered, that to affirm 
with any probability that Henry's paſſion for Anne Bullen 
was the cauſe of his divorce with Catherine, theſe queries 
muſt be decided in favour of that opinion. At what time 
did Anne Bullen return into England. When did the king's 


love for her firſt begin? When was it that he came to a fe- 


ſolution concerning his divorce * But upon all theſe queſtions, 
conjectures only, as I have obſerved, can properly be form, 
Thus much is certain, that between the reſolution about th: 
divorce, and the beginning of the king's love, there was no 
great diſtance of time. Here we muſt flop. But it is going 
too far to ground upon this nearneſs, as a certain fact, tha: 
Henry undertook the proſecution of his divorce with Cathe. 
rine, on purpoſe to marry Anne Bullen. I ſay, moreover, 
that though there was no difficulty about the times, and they 
exactly correſponded, yet as to what paſſed in the King's 
breaſt, it would be only conjecture. 

J have enlarged a little on this point, becauſe the illuſtrious 
author of the hiſtory of the reformation ſeems to leave 1 
in the dark. Beſides, I thought it requiſite to curb: the over- 
confident, by informing the readers of what is true, and 
what doubttul in the matter. We ſee it in many hiſtories, 
and hear it every day poſitively affirmed, as if there was no 
difficulty, that Henry's love tos Anne Bullen was the ſole cauſe 
of his divorce with Catherine of Arragon, though, as I have 
ſhewn, it can only be ſaid by conjecture, and the conjecture 
itſelf does not countenance that notion. Not that Henry 
VIII. is to be conſidered as a prince incapable of being miſled 
by his paſſion, even to the ſacrificing Catherine of Arragon 


to Anne Bullen. Why ſhould he have been more ſcrupulous 


with reſpect to Catherine, than he was with regard to Anne 
herſelf ? whom he made no difficulty to ſacrifice to a third 
wife, as will hereafter be ſeen. He was a prince of an im- 
petuous temper, who could bear no oppoſition to his will. 
The flatteries of his ſubjects, and the extravagant praiſes con- 
tinually beſtowed on him by the ſovereigns who ſtood in need 
of him, had poſſeſſed him with ſuch a conceit of his own me- 
rit, that he imagined his actions ought to have bcen the 
ſtandard of good fenſe, reaſon, and juſtice, When there- 
fore it 1s faid, his love for Anne Bullen cauſed him eagerly 
to puſh the affair of his divorce, of which otherwile the 
difficulties would perhaps have diſcouraged him, nothing 15 
atirmed repugnant to his character. Only care muſt b: 
taken, not to aſſert for an undoubted truth, What is but a bar? 
conjecture. 1 

However this be, without dwelling longer upon the king» 
ſecret motives, and endeavouring to diſcover his thoughts, 
which lie hid from human eyes, let us content ourſelves 
with what he publiſhed himſelf. In the firſt place, he laid, 


* Dated Auguſt z, 1527. See Herbert, p. 84. 
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ess troubled in conſcience for his marriage with Cathe- 
he Jo 1 indeed he had but too much reaſon. The wonder 
5 chat he had not theſe ſcruples more early. He had mar- 
ried his brother's widow, and found. it forbidden by the law 
of Moſes. It is true, he had the pope's diſpenſation. But 
he could not be ignorant that many learned divines were of 
opinion, that the pope could not diſpenſe with the. laws of 
God. This was ſufficient to give him very juſt ſcruples. As 
oon as theſe doubts had poſſeſſed him, he was willing to clear 


them, and found in Thomas Aquinas what he had -perhaps 


jnattentively read many times: firſt, that the levitical laws 
are moral and eternal: ſecondly, that the pope cannot diſ- 
penſe with the laws of God, becauſe to diſpenſe with a law, 
one muſt be ſuperior [or equal] to the law-giver. This 
geciſion of a divine, for whom he had a great eſteem, con- 
firming his ſcruples, he defired archbiſhop Warham, who 
had formerly declared againſt the marriage, to conſult the bi- 
tops of England upon the occaſion. Some affirm, that 
Loogland his conteflor cheriſhed his doubts, by the private 
orders of cardinal Wolſey, which is not improbable. The 


queen was aunt of the emperor, with whom Wolſey had 


reafon to be difpleaſed. Beſides, the favourite loved not the 
queen herlelt, becauſe ſhe could not help ſhewing how much 
the was offended, that a biſhop, a cardinal, a legate of the 
holy ſee, ſhould lead ſo ſcandalous a life. However this be, 
ſoon after the archbiſhop preſented to the king a writing, un- 
der the hands and ſeals of all the biſhops, wherein they con- 
demned his marriage, as contrary to common decency, and 
the law of God. Only Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, refuſing 
to ſet his hand, it is ſaid the archbiſhop made another write 
his name unknown to him I. But the biſhops were not the 
only perſons of this opinion. Since Luther's works began to 
appear, many people in England were put out of their for- 
mer high conceit of the papal power. As therefore the va- 
lidity of the King's marriage was wholly founded on Julius 
11's diſpenſation, is was publicly diſputed whether the diſ- 
penſation could authoriſe a marriage fo notoriouſly repugnant 
to the law of God: nay, many, who were otherwiſe ſtrongly 
attached to the court of Rome, could not reliſh the doctrine 
of the pope's diſpenfing with the divine laws. All theſe 
things conſpired cither to breed or confirm the king's ſcruples. 

But it was not only ſcruples of conſcience that Henry al- 
leged to juſtify his deſign. He pretended, that though he 
were regardleſs of his ſalvation, or able to overcome his ſcru- 
ples, the good of his people required the prevention of an 
inconvenience which was eafily to be foreſeen. He had but 
one daughter, and very likely ſhould have no more children, 
if his marriage were not annulled. If therefore, after his de- 
ceaſe, the validity of his marriage with Catherine ſhould 
come to be queſtioned, he foreſaw England would again be 
involved, on account of the ſucceſſion, in troubles from 
whence it was but juſt freed. Mary his daughter, the king 
of Scotland his nephew, the queen dowager of France, could 
equally pretend to the crown, upon very plauſible reaſons. 
Mary could allege the pope's diſpenſation againſt ſuch as 
thould charge her with her being born of an unlawful marri— 
age. The king of Scotland, who was next heir after her, 
could maintain the diſpenſation was not valid. The queen 
dowager, the king's fiſter, could allege, that the firſt was il- 
legitimate, and the ſecond a foreigner. Theſe ſeveral claims 
might eaſily kindle a civil war in England, where it was 
but too viſible that each would find adherents, not to men- 
tion the foreign ſuccours they might be ſupported with, 
Henry therefore imagined there was but one way to prevent 
this danger, namely, by annulling his marriage, and taking 
another wife, by whom with God's bleſſing he might have 
ions, He to whom the ſecrets of all hearts are open, can 
oaly know for certain, whether this thought was inſtilled 
into him by the danger he foreſaw, by his averfion to the 
Queen, or by his love for Anne Bullen. But however this 
may be, independently of the ſeveral motives aſcribed to him, 
dis certain, there vas great danger of the kingdom's being 
one day expoſed to a civil war, it the king remained till death 
in his preſent ſtate, and he ſaw no other way to come out of 
It than by annulling his marriage. It is true, he foreſaw 


| g'cat oppoſition from the emperor the queen's nephew, who 


was then very powerful, But on the other hand, as that 
monarch had himſelf ſhewn on this occafion ſcruples, which 
binde ed him from eſpouſing Mary, Henry hoped he would 
not ooſtinately maintain what he had himſelf queſtioned. 


This particular is not very certain. See Burnet's Ref. tom. III. P. 38. 
was ſigned on July 1, by Warham, Tunſtal, Fiſher, and the biſhops of 
Carlitle, Ely, St. Aſaph, Lincoln, and Bath. ; 

" Its a maxim in law, that if the pope be ſurpriſed in any thing, and 
bills be procured upon falſe ſuggeſtions and untrue ſurmiſes, they may be 
Ruulled afteryaids, Burnet, tom. I. P. 40. 
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Beſides; the juncturè ſeemed very favourable for his purpoſe; 
The pope, who was priſoner in the caſtle of St. Angelo, 
ſeemed to have no other 'reſource to be reſtored to his former 
Tate, than the aſſiſtance of France and England; and Henry 
did not queſtion that Francis, who ſtood in need of him, 
would promote his proceedings to the utmoſt of his power. 
As to the reſt, he never doubted the pope's authority, reck- 
oning that Clement VII. could revoke a diſpenſation granted 
by Julius II. Nay, cardinal Wolſey warranted the ſucceſs 
of the affair; whether he had alfeady gained the pope, or 
imagined that Clement in his preſent circumſtances could 
deny the King nothing. So it was reſolved the ſuit ſhould be mov- 
ed in the court of Rome, or cauſe the marriage to be annulled. 
The beſt reaſon that could be alleged was, That Julius's 
diſpenſation was contrary to the divine law, and that alone 
ought to have been ſufficient. But it would have been im- 
prudent to begin with diſputing the prerogative of the Roman 
pontiffs, when a favour was to be aſked of the court of Rome. 
Recourle therefore was to be had to another expedient, which 
was to find nullities in Julius's bull, and to ſhew it was pro- 
cured by falſe ſurmiſes and untrue ſuggeſtions, which ren- 
dered the bull revocable, even according to the rules of the 


court of the Rota m. And this was not very difficult. The 


bull was grounded upon Henry's and Catherine's requeſt, ſet- 
ting forth, that the marriage was neceſſary to preſerve peace 
between England and Spain. And here were found two 
reaſons for revoking the bull. The firſt, that Henry being 
then but twelve years old, could not be deemed to have any 
political views ; whence it was inferred that the requeſt was 
not his own. The ſecond, that the ſuggeſtion was falſe ; ſince 
as matters then ſtood between Spain and England, the mar- 
riage was not at all neceſſary for the preſervation of peace be- 
tween the two crowns, and conſequently Julius IT. had been 
ſurpriſed. Another nullity was found, as the bull having 
no other foundation than the maintenance of peace and union 
between Henry VII. and the king and queen of Spain, this 
reaſon ceaſed when the marriage was conſummated, ſince 
Henry VII. and Iſabella were now dead. In fine, it was al- 
leged that Henry VIII. having proteſted againſt his marri- 


age before conſummation, thereby renounced the liberty 


granted him by the bull, and therefore another bull was ne- 
ceſſary to render the marriage valid. But all theſe reaſons 
were produced only to aftord the pope a pretence to revoke 
Julius's diſpenſation, For, if the repugnancy of the diſpen- 
ſation to the divine law was not the real foundation of ſuing 
for the divorce, nothing would have been more eaſy for the 
pope, than to quiet the King's conſcience, by confirming 
whatever had been done by a new bull. 

Mean while, as the pope's compliance was not doubted 
in his preſent circumſtances, the king ſent doctor Knight ſe- 
cretary of ſtate to Rome, to deſire him to fign four inſtru- 
ments drawn in England. The firſt was a commiſſion to 
cardinal Wolſey, to try and decide the affair with ſome En- 
gliſh biſhops. The ſecond was a bull decretal, declaring the 
king's marriage with Catherine void, becauſe Arthur's with 
the ſame princeſs was conſummated. By the third, the pope 
granted the king a diſpenſation to marry another wife, By 
the fourth, he promiſed never to repeal any of the three fore- 
going acts. 

Knight departed from England in July, about the time the 
cardinal began his journey to confer with the king of France n. 
But as the pope was priſoner, and guarded by a Spaniſh cap- 
tain, it was impoſſible for Knight to have an audience. He 
found means however to convey to him a memorial e, con- 
taining the ſum of his commiſſion, to which the pope return- 
ed a favourable anſwer. He made believe he would grant 
whatever the King defired, though the emperor had already 
required him, by the general of the Franciſcans, not to do 
any thing in that affair, without communicating it to his mi- 
niſters. By the way, this ſhews Henry had reſolved long 
before to ſue for his divorce ; fince the emperor had time to 
hear of it, and ſend to the pope. As it was not practicable for 
Knight to treat with the pope in perſon, the matter was car- 
ried no farther at. that time. Ar length the news of the 
pope's going to be releaſed, reaching England, cardinal Wol- 
fey wrote to fir Gregory Caflali?, the king's ordinary embaſſa- 
dor at Rome, to order him to join with Knight, and preſs the 
pope to grant the king's requeſt, This letter was worded in 
very ſtrong terms, and ſhewed the cardinal's defire that the 
divorce ſhould be effected. It was dated the gzth of Decem— 


n Knight had orders to adviſe with the cardinal by the way, Herbert, 
p. 99+ : 

Ev corrupting ſome of his guards. Burnet, tom. I. p. 47. 

? The family of the Caſlali being three brothers, were entertained by the 
king as his agents in Italy, both ut Roine, Venice, and other places. Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 45. 
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ber 1527, the cardinal not yet knowing that the pope had againſt the emperor. They thought, if he could not aſüf the 


made his eſcape the gth of the ſame month 4. | 
Clement VII. being retired to Orvieto, Knight went” and 


talked with him about the affair. The pope owned he had 


received his memorial, and promiſed again to do all that lay 
in his power for the king's ſatis faction, but prayed him not to 


be too haſty, His circumſtances then were ſuch, that he did 


not yet know whether he ſhould want the king of England, 
or whether the emperor would agree with him. Wherefore 
he defired to gain time, in order to .proceed as ſhould beſt 
ſuit with his intereſt, But for that reaſon, and becauſe the 
king's orders were urgent and pofitive, Knight would not 
delay his negotiation. He earneſtly preſſed the pope, who pro- 
miſed at laſt to figa the inſtruments, on condition no uſe 
ſhould be made of them till the Germans and Spaniards were 
departed out of Italy, Knight willingly accepted of the con- 
dition, imagining, when the inſtruments, ready ſigned, were 
in the king's hands, he would uſe them when he pleaſed, But 
the pope was not eaſily to be deceived. Whilſt he feigned 
to have no other view than to fatisfy the king, he was only 
contriving to gain time, —_— ready to ſacrifice him if he 
found it tor his advantage. He uſed theretore all his art to 
prolong the affair, by means unſuſpected by the king. To 
that end he told Knight, that before the inſtruments were 
executed he ſhould be glad to talk with the cardinal Sancto- 
rum quatuor: | BE | 
The pope having thus engaged himſelf, Knight and Caſ- 
ſali fancied they had no more to do than to prepoſſeſs in the 
king's favour the cardinal, whom the pope intended to con- 
ſult. They were at no great pains to ſucceed, fince, beſides 
ten thouſand ducats which they had in hand to reward ſuch 


as ſhould do them ſervice, they were empowered to make 


what farther promiſes they ſhould think fit in the king's 
name. The cardinal, examining the inſtruments ſent from 


England, found very great faults, particularly in the legate's 


commiſſion, and took upon him to draw one more perfect. 
Which done, Knight and Caffali waited on the pope and 
preſſed him to ſign. He did not abſolutely refuſe, but ſaid, 
the emperor having required him not to act in that buſineſs 
without imparting it to him, it was neceffary to find ſome 
expedient to excuſe ſo haſty a proceeding : That therefore it 
would be proper to cauſe Lautrec to march towards Orvieto, 
and preſs him, in his maſter's name, to give the king of Eng- 
land ſatis faction. Lautrec being then at Bologna, to get him 
to march to Orvieto, there would have been occaſion for or- 
ders from the court of France, which would have taken up 
much time. Wherefore Henry's agents rejected the expedi- 
ent, their aim being to finiſh the affair before the emperor 


had notice thereof. At laſt the pope, finding himſelf ex- 


tremely prefſed, delivered to them the commithon tor cardi- 


nal Woltey, with the bull of diſpenſation for the king *, and 


promiſed to ſend into England the bull decretal to null the 
marriage*. But here the pope uſed an artifice, which the 
agents perhaps did not ſufficiently conſider. He dated theſe 
two inftruments from the time he was priſoner in the caſtle 


of St. Angelo. So, when the King had them in his power, 
he did not think fit to make uſe of them, left it ſhould be 


objected that the pope had granted them only with deſign to 
obtain his liberty by the alfiſtance he expected from Eng- 
land. Befides, all acts executed by a priſoner may be deemed 
void, whercof the treaty of Madrid was a late inſtance. 


Thus, how urgent ſoever the King was to end the affair, he 
found, at the clole of the year 1527, that he had yet made no 


prog eſs. : : irs 
(15328.] Clement VII. had time, during his captivity, ſe- 
riouſly to reflect upon his paſt conduct ; which had been very 
unſucceſsful, becauſe he had ſwerved from the maxims of his 
moſt able predeceſſors. He had prepoſterouſly engaged in a 
war with the emperor, whereas Alexander VI. Julius II. and 
Leo X. after ſo ing diſſention among the princes, left 
them for the moit part to decide their quarrels, and then 
ſided with the ſtrongeſt, or, if they engaged in a war, 
it was commonly at other people's expence. But Cle- 
nent VII. after draining his treaſure in maintaining an army, 
had loſt Florence, Parma, Reggio, Rome itſelf, with the 
beſt part of the cecleſiaſtical ſtate, and ſeen himſelf captive 
and ranfomed. This was ſufficient to make him wiſer, and 
take another courſe, As ſcon as the embatladors of France, 
England, and Venice, ſaw him ſecure at Orvieto, from the 
outrages of the imperialiſts, they preſſed him to declare 


2 The letter 15 dated the 5th of December, and not the 2 5th, as Rapin 
favs, by miſtake ; the original 13 yet extant in the Cotton, Libr, Vitel. E. 
IX. See Burnet's Collection, N. 3d. B. II. vol. I. 

About the end of December, Eurnet, tom. I. p. 47. | 
But he begged with mam Regs any ice, hat the king would not pr e- 


covering his thoughts, he only told them, that his joining 


league with temporal arms, he might at leaſt by means 91 


his ſpiritual, embroil the common enemy, whom he leemeg 


to have no reaſon to regard. But he himſelf conſidered th. 
affair in a different light. Having learned, by ſad experience 
that he had been the dupe of his allies, he reſolved to be bo 
longer guided by their intereſted councils. So, without di. 
the league would only draw upon him freſh miſchicts, with 
out procuring them any advantage: that beſides, it was ge. 
ceſſary, for the benefit of Chriſtendom, there ſhould be à n. 
diator for procuring pcace, and that was all he could do in 
the ſtate he was reduced to. Nevertheleſs, he intimated 10 
them that he might take other meaſures, if Lautrec approach. 
ed, to oblige the emperor's troops to abandon Rome. II 
indeed was his ſole aim, to free the ecclefiaſtical ſtate from 
that foreign army, in order to be able to act more agreeab] 
to his intereſt. | : 
At laſt, Lautree, departing from Bologna the th of Ja. 
nuary, took the road to Naples, having firſt ſent the prince of 
Vaudemont and la Trimouille to the pope to preſs him t 
declare. But Clement found means to excuſe himſelf with. 
out, however, a poſitive denial. He ſaw, as I may ſay, al 
Europe in motion, and was willing to wait the ſucceſs of the 
war in order to take juſter meaſures than before. So it was 
not poſſible by any means to bring him to a declaration, He 
only made believe, that if Francis and Henry would cauſe 
Ravenna and Cervia to be reſtored to him, he would join 
with them. This was an advantage he would willingly harte 
reaped from their inſtances, without being debarred from find. 
ing ſame other evaſion, to prevent his declaring after the re. 
covery of theſe two places. Mean while, he was thinking 
how to treat ſecretly with the emperor, from whom he ha 
greater expectations than from his allies. Indeed, his chief 
aim being to reſtore the houſe of the Medici to the governmen 
ot Florence, he perceived that he could not accompliſh it 


without the emperor's help, fince the allies were concerned 


to ſupport the Florentines, who were become parties in the 
league. But it would have been imprudent in him to declare 
tor the emperor, when that monarch was weak in Italy, and 
ſo powerful an army was marching to invade the Kingdom 
of Naples. It was therefore neceilary for him to wait ti! 
the event of the war enabled him to reſolve with ſafety, Ti, 
was the true reaſon which obliged him to uſe many artifices 
to try to diſpleaſe neither the emperor, nor the king of 
France, nor the king of England. If, inftead of unadviicdly 
engaging in a war, he had before taken this courſe, he mich: 
have told his favours at any rate. At leaſt, he would not 
have had the mortification to be a captive in Rome irſelf. 
But though the pope refuſed to declare, the kings of 
France and England were not the leſs eager in the purſuit of 
their projects. On the 21ſt of January 1528, their emba\- 
ſadors in Spain demanded the emperor's leave to retire, and 
the next day Clarenceux and Guienne, heralds, one of Eng. 
land, the other of France, proclaimed war again} him, 
This was done with great ſolemnity, the emperor bcing 
ſeated on his throne, and attended by all his grandees. Ee 


anſwered each in particular, but in a very different manner. 


Speaking to the Engliſh herald, he made uſe of civil aud 
honourable terms, denoting, he was not at all pleaſed witi 
having the king his maſter for an enemy. He complained 
however that Henry had uſed him ill in deſigning to give 
him in marriage a princeſs whom he propoſed to baſtardize, 
ſince he was ſuing to be divorced from the queen her mo- 
ther. But he threw all the blame on the boundleſs ambition 
of cardinal Wolſey. He faid the cardinal would have ob- 
liged him to employ his arms in Italy to make him pope, 
and thought himlelf injured, becauſe he would not diſturb 
the peace of Chriſtendom for his ſake. As for the ſums 0! 
which Henry demanded payment, he denyed, he had cver fe. 
fuſed to diſcharge the debt. Bur added, that the Englith cin. 
baſſadors, not having brought with them the original obliz-- 
tion, nor even a power to give him a difcharge, Henry s 
in the wrong to complain. As to the indemnity he demai.- 
ed, he knew the king of France had taken it upon him * 
the treaty of Madrid. As for the penalty of five hund:* 
thouſand crowns, in caſe he refuſed to marry the princ:” 
Mary, he replicd, it was not his fault: that he had demon 
ed her of the King her father by cmbaſſadors ſent on purp9 
and that Henry had refuſed to ſend her: that beſides, beo 


cipitate things, or expoſe him to be undone, by beginning any proccſ 
the bull. Burnet, tom. I. p. 48. 

r The cardinal Sanctorum quatuor got of the Engliſh embaſſador s“ 
thouſand crowns, for a reward for his good fervice, Ibid, 
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that time Henry had offered her to the king of Scotland: in 
mort, that he could not lawtully claim that ſum, before he 
had proved that he had himſelf performed all the articles of 
the treaty of Windſor. Such was the emperor's anſwer to 
the declaration of war made by Henry's herald. In his an- 
ſwer to the French herald, he ſpoke not with ſo much regard 
and caution. He plainly accuſed Francis of breach of faith, 
and charged the herald to put him in mind of the meſſage he 
ſent him by the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux his embaſlador, 
That it would be better for them to decide their quarrel 
| by ſingle combat,“ but that he had not received any anſwer. 
Probaby, the embaſſador had not thought fit to deliver that 
meſlage to the king, ſince he ſeemed extremely ſurpriſed 
when he heard it from the herald's mouth. In a few days 
he ſent the ſame herald to the emperor, with a challenge un- 
ber bis own band, wherein he gave him the lie in form, and 
required him to afſure him the field to fight hand to hand. 
The challenge was dated March 28, 1528, The emperor 
ſent his anſwer by one of his heralds, who was charged to 
tell him, by word of mouth, very diſagreeable things. The 
herald coming to Paris could not obtain leave without great 
difficulty, to put on u his coat of arms when he entered the 
city, The king expected him on his throne, ſurrounded with 
a great number of princes and lords. But he had ſcarce be- 
gun to ſpeak, before the king interrupted him, and demand- 
ed, whether he had brought the ſecurity of the field, and that 
all the reſt was to no purpoſe. Thus ended the affair, 
which had now made great noiſe. The two monarchs gave 
= public marks of their courage, by their mutual challenges, 
and yet there was no great labour required to prevent them 
from deciding their quarrel in a way ſo uncommon to great 
princes. | ; 
# Hugode Mendoſa, the emperor's embaſſador at London, 
bearing what had paſſed in Spain, would have retired. But 
| cardinal Wolſey * ſent him word that Clarenceux had ex- 
ceeded his inſtructions in proclaiming war againſt the empe- 
EZ ror, and ſhould be puniſhcd at his return. Whereupon the 
EZ embatlador ſent an exprels to inform the emperor of what the 
Cardinal had ſaid. Clarenceux, who was ſtill in Spain, ſur— 
priſed that he ſhould be made accountable for what he had 
= expreſs orders, demanded and obtained an authentic copy 
of the embaſſador's letter k.. Upon his arrival in England, 
he waited on the king ?, before he ſpoke with the cardinal, 
and ſhewed him the letter, with three others, written with the 
= cardinal's own hand, whereby he gave him expreſs orders 
to declare war againſt the emperor. Henry, aſtoniſhed at 
bis miniſter's prelumption, fell into a great paſſion with him 
before the whole court. Nay, he would perhaps have en- 
& ticely diſgraced him, had he not been withheld by the confi- 
& GUration of the affair of the divorce, wherein he could not 
= proceed without him, He made him however undergo a ter- 
rible mortification, by cauſing the affair to be examined in 
the council. This inquiry would doubtleſs have been fatal 
ds the miniſter, if the king had been pleaſed to purſue it; but 
be vas contented with the cardinal's proteſtation, that he 
thought to have acted agrecably to his majeſty's intentions. 
Ihe cmperor's anſwer to Clarenceux being made public 
n England, by the Spaniſh embaſſador's means, the cardi- 
W -il was afraid it would cauſe ill effects among the people, 
Y confidering the weakneſs of the motives alleged by the 
W kung for undertaking: the war. For that reaſon he aſſembled 
W 1 the Star Chamber * ail the great lords then at court a, 
WW © wiom he made a ſpecch, aggravating as much as poſſi- 
ble the injuries the king had received from the emperor, 
aud his reaſons to demand ſatisfaction by arms. But let 
bim fay what he would, though every one outwardly ap- 
p Plauded him, what the emperor ſaid to the herald, that the 
Var was cauſed only by the cardinal's private diſcontent, 
1 made deeper impreſſion than all the argumeats the miniſter 
| could alleged. The people openly exclaimed againſt a 
oer which was going to ruin the kingdom, to gratify the 
| favourite's paſſion, Nay, ſome went tarther than murmurs. 
As the trade with the Low Countries was interrupted by 


v * 
| Or rather to wear it, 
terrnories. 


He put it on as ſoon as he came into the French 
gle Herbert, p. 4. 
” re ered him to be taken into cuſtody, &c. Hall, fol. 171. 
As the courier went through Bayonne, the letter was opened, and co- 
Pied bi the governor of that place, who thewed it to Clarenceux. Hall, 
Bl 155 Herbert, p. 90. 
790 Hampton Court. Ibid, 
: e 13. Fall, fol. 171. ; 
Vt juſtices of the peace and other honeſt perſonages. Ibid, 
Z Hall lays that, aiter the conclution of his {pcech, ſome of the hearers 
A _ another on the clbow, and taid, ſoftly. He heth ; others 1aid 
gh Wil never fay well; others taid, that the French crowns made him 
ak C\ of the E2Ior z but they that anew all ſaid, it Was a ſhlame to 
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the declaration of war, and the merchants would buy no 


more cloth which they could not vend, the clothiers roſe in 


arms. Whereupon the cardinal ordered the merchants to 
buy the cloths as uſual, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to buy 


them himſelf, and ſell them to the foreigners. But they 


made a jeſt of this threat, and continued obſtinate, reſolv- 
ing not to render themſelves liable to inevitable loſſes for his 
ſake, An embaſly from the governeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries d to the king, whilſt theſe things were in agitation, 
freed the cardinal from his embarraſment. The embaſſa- 
dors acquainting him, that if the king pleaſed to conſent to 
a truce with the Low Countries, for the mutual benefit of 
trade, the governeſs would readily agree to it ; this overture 
being debated in council, it was reſolved, notwithſtanding the 
French embaſſador's oppoſition, to agree to a truce for eight 
months, which was ſigned the 8th of June. 

_ Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the affairs of Italy 
were in ſuch a fituation as gave Francis room to expect 
Lautrec's expedition in the kingdom of Naples would be 
crowned with ſucceſs, though afterwards it ended very un- 
fortunately for him. Lautrec going from Bologna the gth 
of January, arrived the 1oth of February on the bor- 
ders of Naples, and, marching into Abruzzo, became maſ- 
ter of that province, and afterwards of part of Aulia, It 
was not without extreme difficulty that the prince of Orange 
obliged the Imperialiſts to quit Rome, where, for ten months, 
they had exerciſed all ſorts of rapine and violence. Though 


the Imperial army went not from Rome till the 17th of Fe- 


bruary, they got before Lautrec, who had taken a longer 


way in order to procure money, which he wanted exceed- 


ingly; the king of France, according to cuſtom, not having 
ſent him what he had promiſed. The Imperialiſts being 


poſted at Troya, he offered them battle, but as they thought 


proper to retire to Naples, purſued his march, and arrived 
in the beginning of May before that capital, which he be- 
fieged in form according to his orders. Sixteen French 
gallies, commanded by Andrea Doria, eight more under the 
conduct of Philippino Doria, his nephew, with twenty-two 
from Venice, were to block up Naples by ſea, whilſt Lau- 
trec, with thirty thouſand men, inveſted the city by land, 
But when he opened the ſiege he had only Philippino's eight 


gallies. Thoſe of Venice came very late, and Andrea Doria, 


Who was diſpleaſed with the king of France, and had thoughts 
of entering into the emperor's tervice, detained the fixteen 

allies at Genoa, under divers pretences. Mean while a 
tea fight between Philippino and the Imperialiſts, wherein 
Moncada was ſlain, and the marquis del Vaſto taken priſo- 
ner, made Lautrec hope he ſhould reduce Naples by fa- 
mine, though himſelf wanted all things in his camp. His 
hopes were encreaſed by the arrival of the two and twenty 
Venetian gallies, which joined thoſe of Philippino. The 
buſineſs now was to ſee who could bear famine longeſt, 
the beſiegers or the beſieged, who were equally in want of 
proviſions, But the French had, beſides ſcarcity, a very great 
diſadvantage, as the plague made terrible ravage among them, 
and continually diminiſhed their number. At length, An- 


drea Doria, having agreed with the emperor, recalled his ne- 


phew, Philippino, with his eight gallies. Shortly after, the 
Venetian gallies being obliged to go upon the coaſt of Co- 
labria to provide themſelves with biſcuits, the beſieged took 
that opportunity to convey into the city abundance of pro- 
viſions, whilſt Lautrec remained in a very bad condition, 
without victuals or money, and with an army grievouſly at- 
flicted with the plague. Moſt of his general officers were 
dead or ſick, and, to compleat the misfortune, he was him— 


ſelf ſeized with the peſtilence, which carried him off the 16th 


of Auguſt®. The marquis of Saluzzo, who took upon him 
the command of the ruined army, reſolving at laſt to raiſe 
the ſiege, with great difficulty retired to Averſa, where he 
was immediately beſieged, and in few days, forced to capi- 
tulate, ſurrendering himſelf with all the principal officers 
of his army, into the hands of the Imperialiſts. Thus, the 
fine army Lautrcc had led before Naples, was entirely diſ- 


lie in ſuch an audience. The common people were very ſorry that a war 
ſhould happen with the emperor, becauſe out of his dominions they had lately 
been ſupplied with corn, when it was fo dear in England, that it was ſold 
for 11. 6s. 8d. a quarter. Hall, fol. 166, 172. 

© Eipecially in Suffolk. Hall, fol. 173. 

4 On May 29, Hall, fol. 174. 

© Of the plague died alto fir Robert Jerningham, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber both to king Henry and Francis, who had the commumd of two hun- 
dred horſe in the army, paid by our king. John Carew, his heutenant, had 
his company, but he died of the tame diſeaſe. Herb. p. 98. Az the plague 
raged in Italy, fo did the fweating ſickneſs all this imnmer in Kngland, 


- whereof died fir Francis Pointz, fir William Compton, and William Carew, 


cly, Hall, fol. 176. 
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perſed. Moreover, France had lately loſt Genoa, taken by 
Andrea Doria, in the emperor's name; after which, pur- 
ſuant to his agreement with that monarch, he reſtored his 
country to liberty, andeſtabliſhed a government which {till ſub- 
ſiſts to this day. Thus the affairs of Italy, which in the begin- 
ning of the year had ſo promiſing an aſpect for Francis, were ſo 
entirely altered, that he had ſcarce any thing left in that country. 
The knowledge of what paſſed in Italy this campaign, 
will be of no little ſervice to diſcover the motives of the 
pope's conduct in the affair of the divorce. Henry deemed 
the affair ended, when he heard the pope had left it to car- 
dinal Wolſey's deciſion. But when, after many difficulties, 
he had obtained the commiſſion for the cardinal, with a bull 
decretal, declaring the marriage void, and a diſpenſation 
to marry again, he found however, there was yet nothing 
done. The commiſhon was dated from the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, whilſt the pope was a priſoner, which rendered it en- 
tirely null, and conſequently there was a neceſſity of renew- 
ing it. The decretal had no clauſe to hinder the pope from 
revoking it if he pleaſed. In fine, the diſpenſation was only 
conditional, - in caſe the king's marriage with Catherine 
ſhould be declared void. Beſides, there were certain reſtric- 
tions inſerted, leaving the pope at liberty to repeal it. For 
inſtance, he granted the diſpenſation, ** as far as might be 
without offending God. Notwithſtanding any prohibitions 
of the divine law, or other conſtitutions and ordinances what- 
ever to the contrary, as far as the authority apoſtolical reach- 
ed f. Henry was not a little concerned to ſee that he could 
not uſe theſe bulls, without being liable to be moleſted. 
Nevertheleſs, in the belief, that all this was owing to 1n- 
advertency, he ordercd fir Gregory Caſſali, his embaſſador at 
Rome, to demand bulls leſs liable to diſpute. Baſlali ſpoke 
of it frequently to the pope, but could obtain no poſitive an- 
ſwer. Only the pope finding himſelf prefled, told him as a 
ſecret, that he adviſed the King to procecd, and get his mar- 
riage annulled, by virtue of the commithon given the legate s, 
but wich as little noiſe as poſſible, and marry the woman de— 
ſired. He grounded this advice upon its being much eaſier 
to confirm a thing when done, than to permit him to do it. 
He charged Caffali however, not to let the king know this 
ſuggeſtion came from him. Henry looked upon this advice 
as 2 ſnare laid for him by the pope. He conſidered, it was 
not poſſible to have ſuch a cauſe tried without noiſe, ſince 
it was neceflary the queen ſhould be heard, otherwiſe the 
ſeritence would be evidently void. In the next place, had 
he done what he was adviſed to, he would have becn en- 
tirely at the pope's mercy, who according to the opinion 
of the canonifts, might have refuſed to confirm the legate's 
ſentence, as well as the conſequent marriage. So, the af- 
fair being taken into conſideration, it was thought more 


proper to apply directly to the pope for new bulls. Pur- 


ſuant to this reſolution, the king ſent ® Stephen Gardiner, 
cardinal Wolſey's ſecretary, and Edward Fox i, to manage 
the affair. Their inſtructions were to demand for the car- 
dinal a new commiſſion, appointing him judge of the cauſe, 
with powers to null the king's marriage, if he thought proper, 
and yet to declare his daughter legitimate; to preſs the pope 
to give him a promiſe under his hand, not to revoke the 
legate's commiſſion ; to demand a bull decretal to null the 
king's marriage, and a diſpenſation to eſpouſe another wife 
without any re{triction. In ſhort, the envoys had orders to 
acquaint the pope, that the divorce was not adviſed by the 
cardinal, and to diſplay the extraordinary merit of the lady 
the. king intended to eſpouſe. This was Anne Bullen, as 
may eaſily be gueſſed, ſince the king no longer concealed 
his love for her. It was very proper to tell the pope, that 
the cardinal was not author of the counſel which had in- 
duced the king to ſue for a divorce, fince he was required for 
judge. And yet the letters he fent by Gardiner and Fox, 
and which are in the hiſtory of the reformation, clearly ſhew 
he was infinitely deſirous the thing ſhould ſucceed. Finally, 
it appears, that the King was ſtill willing to have ſome con- 
deſcenſion for the queen, and the emperor, her nephew, ſince 
be required that the legate ſhould have powers to declare 
Mary legitimate, Perhaps, too, this was an effect of the love 
he had: tor her.“ | 

When Gardiner and Fox came to Orvieto*, Lautrec 


Lord IIerbert gives not this bull as authentic, but as very probable, 
\ api, 

Ut fratiin committat cauſam, aliam uxorem ducat, litem ſequatur, mit- 
tatur pro legato, &c, Burnet's Collect. T. I. p. 26, 

„ They were ſent February ro, Burnet, T. I. p. 52. 

 Provolt of King's College in Cambridge, and the king's almoner. Gar— 
diner was looked upon as the ableſt canoniſt, and Fox as the beſt divine in 


was marching to Naples. But his progreſs was yet ſo in. 


conſiderable, that it was difficult to judge of the ſucceſs of 


his undertaking, eſpecially as the Imperialiſts were now de. 
parted from Rome in order to oppoſe his paſſage. Nay 
it was likely there would be a battle, and as the event Was 
doubttul, the pope took care not to incur the emperor's re. 
ſentment, in caſe his arms were victorious. So, to gain 
time, he ſent the king a letter in cypher, as if he meant tg 
acquaint him with a ſecret, and yet it was not poſſible to 
diſcover his intention. The letter not being very welcome 
the envoys had orders to inſiſt upon their demands. But at 
that time the face of affairs was a little altered. Lautree 
had now made conqueſts in the kingdom of Naples, and 
the prince of Orange, unable to ſtop his march, was retired 
td the metropolis, which, probably, was going to be inveſted. 
It would therefore have been very imprudent to diſoblige 
Henry, when the king of France, his ally, was upon the point 
of becoming very powerful in Italy. So, Clement beine 
greatly embarraſed in ſo nice a juncture, had recourſe t, 
his uſual artifices to try to gain time. He feigned to de. 
fire nothing ſo ardently as to ſatisfy Henry, though he was 
reſolved in his own mind to do nothing effectual in his favour, 
His aim was to become maſter of the affair of the divorce 
and prolong it till the events of the war ſhould determine 
him to content either the emperor or the king. The inte. 


reſt of his houſe required that he ſhould manage the emye. 


ror, becauſe it was by his means that he hoped to reſtore 
the Medicis to Florence. That of his ſee was no leſs im. 
portant, Henry demanded that he ſhould revoke a diſpen. 
ſation granted by a pope his predeceſſor, upon the ſuppoſi. 
tion that this pope had not power to grant it; that is, pro. 
perly ſpeaking, that he ſhould declare the Roman pontif 
had hitherto aſſumed a prerogative which betonged not to 
them. This was a very difficult ſtep to be taken, at a 
time when great part of Germany had thrown off the poy:'s 
dominion, and nothing was every where heard but com. 
plaints and murmurs againſt the exorbitant power they had 
uſurped. So, Clement's real deſign was to amuſe the king 
with hopes he would conſent to his divorce, till it was in his 
power to oppoſe it with fafety. There is no occaſion to look 
tor other myſteries in the pope's conduct, as will more plain- 
ly appear in the ſequel. As for the arguments and authori- 
ties alleged on both ſides, with reſpe& to the main pont 
in queſtion, from the holy ſcriptures, the fathers, and the 
canons, they were only ſo many amuſements which were ex- 
tremely ſubſervient to the pope's defigns, but made little or 
no impreſſion upon him, | 80 

Clement VII. being in this diſpoſition, ſcrupled not out. 
wardly to grant the king whatever he required, On the 
13th of April 1528, he figned a bull, appointing cardinal 
Wolſey judge of the cauſe, jointly with the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, or any other Engliſh prelate he ſhould think 
fit to chuſe, and gave him as ample powers as the king de- 
fired. But, beſides the above-mentioned inconvenienccs in 
the decretal and diſpenſation, the king's council found two 
in cardinal Wolſey's new commiſſion. The firſt was, that 
there was no clauſe to hinder the pope from revoking it, 
The ſecond, that to appoint for ſole judge of the caule 
a cardinal devoted to the king, and actually his prime mi- 
niſter, would be a manifeſt nullity. Theſe conſiderations 
obliged the King to defire the pope that he would join 
another legate with cardinal Wolſey, and poſitively promiſe 
not to reyoke the commiſſion. As, when this was demand— 
ed, Lautrec was now before Naples, and it was not doubted 
he would become maſter of the city, as well as of all the 
reſt of the kingdom, the pope granted whatever was de— 
ſired l. He appointed, tnerefore, by a bull, dated at Orvieto 
the 6th of June, Thomas Wolſey, cardinal of York, and 
Lorenzo Campegio, cardinal biſhop of Saliſbury, for his le. 
gates a latere, giving them the ſame powers he had granted 
to Wolſey alone, appointing them his vicegerents in the 
affair of the divorce, and committing to them his whole 
authority m. He gave likewiſe, the 13th of July, the pro- 
miſe, under his hand, defired by the king. Ina word, he de- 
livered to Campegio a decretal, nulling the king's marriage, 
expreſſed in the very terms which had as it were been dic- 
tated to him. It ſeemed Henry could defire nothing more: 


England. Burnet, T. I. p. 52. 

* March 20, Strype's Mem, vol. I. p. go 4 

Pr. Fox returned to England in the beginning of May; but Garner 
went to Rome to Campegio. Strype's Mem. p. 103, 104. 

n Campegio was perhaps named for legate in the month of April, as doe. 
tor Burnet ſays, but his commiſſion bears date the 6th of June, Rap 
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But all the artifices of the court of Rome were not yet known 
in England. The pope only intended to gain time, in 
oy to ſee the iſſue of the Naples expedition. To that end, 
he always placed ſome interval between his favours to the 
king: Wolſey was made ſole judge in the affair of the di- 
vorce, the 13th of April; Campegio was, in a conſiſtory, 


declared his aſſociate, about the end of the ſame month; 


but the bull was not drawn till the 6th of June. His pro— 
miſe not to revoke the commiſſion was not ſigned before the 
2 ad of July. In all appearance, the decretal was not drawn 
II Auguſt, nor did Campegio begin his journey till atter 
Lautrec's death, or perhaps after raiſing the fiege of Naples; 
that is, when the pope was no longer in dread of France, 
and it was more neceſſary than ever to manage the emperor. 
So, it may almoſt be affirmed, that when Campegio departed 
from Rome, the pope was reſolved not to grant the di- 
vorce. It was however requiſite he ſhould {till ſeem willing 
to ſatisfy Henry, in order not to be delivered to the empe- 
ror's mercy, with whom he was determined to agree, and 
nothing was more capable to procure him advantageous 
terms, than his ſeeming union with France and England. 
This was moſt certainly the ſecret of the pope's policy, and 
the real motive of all his artifices in this affair. In purſu- 
ance therefore of the reſolution he had taken, he gave the fol- 
lowing inſtructions to his legate: Firſt, to prolong the affair 
as much as poſſible. Secondly, not to give ſentence upon 
the divorce, before the reception of his commands in writing. 
Thirdly, he expreſly enjoined him not to ſhew the bull to 
any perſon but the king and cardinal Wolſey, nor to part 
witb it out of his hands, without his order, upon any pre- 
tence whatever. b ; ; ; | 
Campegio, departing with theſe inſtructions, arrived not 
in England till October, ſix or ſeven months after he was 
appointed legate. Whilſt he was on the road, the empe- 
ror's miniſters at Rome raiſed a freſn obſtacle o the divorce, 
by the pretended diſcovery of a brief of Julius I. * con- 
frming the bull of diſpenſation for Henry's marriage with 
Catherine. But there was this difference between the bull 
and the brief, that the pope in the bull ſaid, the marriage 
was perhaps conſummated; whereas in the brief, the' word 
perhaps, was omitted. They inferred from thence, that 
julius IT, was not ſurpriſed, fince he looked upon Cathe- 
rin's firſt marriage as conſummated, But the brict, of which 
they only gave an authentic copy, without ſhewing the ori- 
einal to the king's miniſters, was, probably, propoſed ſolely 
to cauſe time to be loſt in examining it. For there were two 
reaſons, among many others, which manifeſtly proved it to 
be a forgery : The firſt was, that this brief, granted at Ca- 
therine's requeſt, ſuppoſed that princeſs's marriage with Ar- 
thur to have been conſummated, and yet ſhe had ſworn the 
contrary, And upon that her agents had grounded the va- 
lidity of Julius's diſpenſation. The ſecond reaſon was ſtill 
more ſtrong, namely, that the brief was dated the 26th of 
December, 1503. Now, as in the date of the briefs, the 
court of Rome begins the year the 25th of December, being 
Chriſtmas-day, this date anſwered to the 26th of December 
1502, of the common year, that is ten months before Ju— 
liu- II. was pope. . | 
Campegio, being arrived in England, began his legateſhip 
with gravely exhorting the King to live in a good underſtand- 
ing with the queen, and deſiſt from a farther proſecution of 
the matter. This was taken very ill from a legate who was 
thought to be ſent into England to judge the cauſe in favour 
oi the king. After that, he talked the quite contrary to the 
queen, endeavouring to perſuade her, that ſhe ought to com- 
ply with the king's defire ®, and even intimated, it would be 
in vain to oppoſe it. But whether the queen was told be- 
torchand what ſhe was to ſay, or naturally ſpoke her own 
tzoughts, the anſwered, ſhe was the king's wife, and would 
be fo, till parted from him by the pope's ſentence Pv. Cam- 
pegio not being able to prevail with the king or queen, at- 
irmed he could not proceed without freſh orders, as if his 
hole commiſſion was only to make theſe exhortations. But 
it was ſix months before his inſtructions arrived. Mean 
while he kept the king in hopes of obtaining his deſires, 
and even inſinuated, that he was himſelf ſatisfied of the juſtice 
ot his cauſe, To amuſe him the better, he ſhewed him the 
bull he had brought with him, and gave the cardinal his 
colle»gue a ſight of it alſo. But when he was preſſed to ſhew 


lt is neither in the records of England or Spain, but ſaid to be found 
among the papers of D. de Puebla, who was the Spaniſh embatfador In 
avland at the time of the concluſion of the match. Burnet, T. I. p. 57. 
* He perſuaded her to renounce the world, and to enter into fome religt= 
ou lite. Herbert, p- 103. 5 : 
Adding, ſhe would not admit ſuch partial judges as they were to give 
MINCBCE mn her Cauſe, Ibid, | | 
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it to ſome of the lords of the council, he replied, he had very 
poſitive orders to let no perſon fee it but the king and Wol- 
ſey. Henry, ſurpriſed and angry at ſuch a proceeding, com- 
plained of it to the pope, who, inſtead of blaming his legate, 
an{wered, he had done very well to follow his orders : that the 
decretal was granted on condition it was ſhewn to none but 
the king and cardinal Wolſey, and on purpoſe to prevent 
Wolſey's ruin, which otherwiſe, he was told, would be in- 
fallible : that in fine, the bull was not to be publiſhed, unleſs 
the legates gave ſentence for the king 4, 

Whilſt Campegio amuſed Henry in England, the pope 
was taking meaſures to conclude his treaty with the emperor, 
and ſceking pretences to leave the kings of France and Eng- 
land, whom he no longer feared, ſince the Naples expedition 
had miſcarried. He complained, that theſe two monarchs 
had diſappointed him, in not cauſing Ravenna and Cervia to 
be reſtored to him according to their promiſe ; thereby infi- 
nuating, that it was not to be thought ſtrange he made no 
haſte to ſatisfy Henry, fince that prince had neglected to do 
him juſtice by the Venetians r. He would fain have had it 
believed that the affair of the divorce was retarded ſolely on 
that account, and was very deſirous to have theſe two places 
in his power before he concluded with the emperor. But, 


what caution ſoever he uſed, his negotiation in Spain could 


not be ſo private but Francis and Henry had ſome intelli- 


gence of it. They complained to him, by their embaſſadors, 


but he conſtantly denicd he intended to depart from his neu- 
trality, Mean while, under colour of removing theſe ground- 
leſs fuſpicions, he diſpatched into England one Campana, to 
give the king freſh aflurances of his good intentions; but 
withal ſent by him expreſs orders to cardinal Campegio, to 
burn the bull decretal, and defer the ſcntence of the divorce 
as long as poſhble, Campegio immediately obeyed the firſt 
of thele orders, and as for the ſecond, never ceaſed finding; 


fkreſh pretences to retard the proceedings. 


At laſt, Henry tired to ſee ſo many affected delays, and 


perceiving they came from the pope, ſent, about the end of 


the year, fir Francis Brian and Peter Vannes* to Rome, to 
diſcover the true cauſe. 
commiſhons : Firſt, to ſearch the pope's records for the pre- 
tended brief of Julius IT. Secondly, to propoſe, as of them- 
ſelves, ſeveral expedients ſpeedily to end the affair of the di- 
vorce, and to conſult, under feigned names, the canoniſts 
of Rome, whether they were practicable. Thirdly, in caſe 


they ſaw the pope over-awed by the emperor's threats, they 


had orders to offer him a guard of two thouſand men. 
Laſtly, if this had no effect, they were to balance the empe- 
ror's menaces with others for the king. They found the 
pope in a real or pretended. fright, at the Imperial miniſter's 
threats to have him depoſed for a baſtard. His anſwer there- 
fore tothe offer of two thouſand men for a guard, was, that 
it would not be capable of ſecuring him, but rather render 
him more ſuſpected. He took care not to put himſelf in the 
King's power when he was thinking to break entirely with 
him. The two envoys, ſeeing the pope inclined to the em— 
peror's fide, plainly told him at laſt, “ Thar if he continued 


to deny the king, their maſter, the ſatisfaction he demanded, 


he might be aſſured England would be loſt to him: that the 
ngliſh were already but too much diſpoſed to withdraw their 
obedience to the holy ſee, and, upon the leaſt encouragement 
from the king, would openly publiſh what they kept con— 
cealed in their hearts: that the king, their maſter, and the 
king of France, were powerful, and very ſtrictly united, and 
therefore the pope would run a great hazard if he ſhould 
cauſcleſsly make theſe two monarchs his enemies: that 
though the Naples expedition had miſcarried, he could not 
be ſure it would be the ſame with thoſe that ſhould be hereafter 
undertaken ; nay, it was caſy to ſee, by the dangerous ſtate of 
the emperor's affairs, what might happen another time : that 


if, out of exceſſive condeſcenſion for the emperor, he dealt fo 


unjuſtly by the king of England, as to refuſe him what even 
equity and the law of God required, he muſt likewiſe expect 
no favour or regard when affairs ſhould be altered: that 
he ought to conſider, the King of England had engaged in 
this war to free him from captivity,” and if, inſtead of mak- 


ing a grateful return, he ſhould join with his enemy, all 


chriſtians would abhor his ingratitude,” All this was not 
capable to divert the pope from his defign, and yet he would 
{till be thought unreſolved. He replied, with a figh, that he 


1 He wiſhed he had never ſent it, ſaying, he would gladly loſe a finger to 
recover it again; andexprefled great grief for granting it, Burnet, tom. I. p. 59. 

r The Venetians had taken Cervia and Ravenna from the pope, and 
France and England had promiſed to intercede and uſe their intere& with the 
Venetians to reitore them, Ibid. 

An Italian; and the king's ſecretary for the Latin tongue. Herbert, 
p- 103. 
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They had likewiſe ſeveral other 
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was between the hammer and the anvil, and, which way ſo- 
ever he turned, ſaw nothing before him but dangers ; and 
therefore he placed all his hopes in the protection of God, 
who would not forſake his church: that, as to the reft, he had 
done for the king of England more than could be reaſonably 
expected, in committing the trial of his cauſe to two legates, 
who were both devoted to him: that, not content with this, 
he ſtill prefſed him to do more; to diſregard the cuſ- 
tomary rules of the church on the like occaſions, and publicly 
ſacrifice to him, the emperor, the archduke his brother, 
queen Catherine, the honour, dignity and intereſt of the holy 
{ec : that this was aſking too much, and the king ſhould at 


toaſt ſuffer the affair to be decided by the legates appointed 


for that purpoſe : that it was not his fault if matters were 
delayed, and in caſe it was owing to Campegio's neghgence, 
he had acted contrary to his orders. This anfwer was a 
plain indication of the pope's thoughts. Accordingly, the 
envoys told the king, nothing was to be expected from the 
pope, and that the only way was to cauſe the legates to give 
a ſpeedy ſentence. The truth is, the pope was now refolved 
to agree with the emperor ; and if he thewed any farther re- 
gard for Henry, it was only to avoid an open rupture with 
him, for fear the emperor ſhould take advantage of it in the 
treaty they were concluding. | 

The expedients Brian and Vannes were commiffioned to 
propoſe, were, 1. Whether, if the queen vowed religion, 
the king ſhould have liberty to marry again? 2. Or, if the King 
ſhould vouw religion as well as the queen, whether the pope 
would difpenſe with his vow, and allow him to take another 
wife whilſt the queen was alive? 3. Or whether the pope 
would grant him a diſpenſation to have two wives? But it 
does not appear how theſe points were decided, As for the 
brief produced by the Imperial miniſters, there was not the 
jeaſt trace of any ſuch thing among the pape's records, of 
which the Engliſh envoys * had good certificates. In this 


manner paſſed the whole year 1528; at the cloſe whereof the 


king found himſelf no more advanced than at the beginning, 
except that he had till ſome hope from Campegio, who all 
along pretended to be entirely in his intereſt, It may be af- 
firmed, that Francis, in neglecting to aſſiſt Lautrec, was the 
cauſe of the turn which the affair of the divorce took, ſince 
he thereby gave occaſion to the pope to join with the em- 
eror &. | 
0 Whilſt the king was thinking of his divorce, cardinal 
Wolſey was very diligently employed in founding his colleges. 
As the pope made the king very uneaſy at his affected de- 
tays, he endeavoured to gratify him otherwiſe, in granting 
his favourite whatever he defired for his foundations. Among 


the public acts of the year 1528, there are ten or twelve 
- bulls, as well for the ſuppreſſion of ſeveral ſmall monaſterics *, 


as for other things concerning the two colleges, the endow- 
ment whereof the cardinal ſo paſſionately deſired. Where— 
fore, knowing how fair an opportunity preſented to obtain 
private favour from the pope, he forgot not to improve it. 
Had he ſtayed a year longer, he would have run great riſk of 
leaving the work unfiniſhed, | 

I have for ſome time been ſilent concerning the affairs of 
Scotland, becauſe there has been no occaſion to ſpeak of 
them. But as their fituation was changed during the courſe 
of this year, it is neceſlary briefly to relate what had paſſed 
in that country, The earl of Angus, George Douglas: his 
brother, and their uncle Archibald, had ſtill the king's per- 
ſon in their power, and governed in his name. Queen 
Margaret however, who had cauſed her marriage with the 
carl of Angus to be annulled, and was married again to 
Henry Stewart, had ſtill a powerful party in Scotland. But 
as her party could not act openly without being liable to be 
deemed rebels, fince the king was in the hands of the Doug- 
iniles, the qucen made uſe of another expedient to accompliſh 
her deſigns. She perſuaded the king her ſon, by ſome per- 
10n5 about him, to make his eſcape, and retire to Sterling. 
The contrivance ſucceeded according to her wiſh. James 
took this opportunity, and eſcaping from the earl of Angus, 
withdrew to Sterling, where 1t was publiſhed that the Doug- 
laſſes ſhould be no longer acknowledged for regents, and 
withal were forbidden the court. This order was notified to 
the earl of Angus whilſt he was marching to recover the 


Tlieſe Engliſh envoys were the biſhop of Worceſter and Dr. Lee. They 
gave the emperor an oveiture of the divorce, and made ſeveral objections 
Ag ünſt the genuinenets of Julius IInd's brief, which the reader may lee in 
Herbert, p. 194, 105. 

Aout this time, fore murmurs and ſeditious words being diſperſed 
zug the common Peopic on account of the diyorce, king Henry proteſted 

abliciy im an aftenbly of lords, judges,, &c. at his palace at Bridewell, 


thut noting but dente of giving latistaction to his conſcience, and care of 


enabling the iucceillon to the crown in a right and undoubted line had 
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king's perſon. As he had but few troops, and was unable to 
enter Sterling by force, where ſeveral great men were come 
to the king's relief, he obeyed and retired. 

Shortly after, the king called a parliament at Edinburg 
the 3d of September, and came himſelf to hold it, Ife 
Douglaſſes, perceiving what was preparing againſt them, ,, 
tempted to ſurpriſe Edinburgh, and become maſters of the 
king's perſon, with defign to diſſolve the parliament, But 
being repulſed, they were forced to retire: Whreupon the 
parliament confiſcated their eſtates to the king. But the 
continued in arms, and made incurſions even to the gates gf 
Edinburgh. | 3 

Henry, being informed of what paſfed in Scotland, ny 
fearing the young king might ſuffer himſelf to be prejudiced 
againſt him, thought it adviſeable to ſend embaffadors tg 
make peace, fince a war with Scotland could not but be ye; 
inconvenient in his preſent circumſtances. But it was not 
pothble to ſucceed. A truce only for five years was cop. 
cluded at Berwick, and ſigned the 14th of December, 1; 
was agreed, by a ſeparate article, that the Douglaſſes might 
take refuge in England, on condition they delivered to their 
ſovereign the places they held in Seotland ; and, in caſe they 
entered the kingdom, and committed any diſorders, Henry 
ſhould be reſponſible, as if done by his own ſubjects x, 

Since the pope had determined to agree with the empetor, 
his feeding the allies with hopes was only to obtain the bet. 
ter terms from that monarch. On the other hand, Francis, 
ſuſpecting the pope's intentions, perceived likewiſe that 
peace only would procure him his ſons, and therefore 
continued a fecret negotiation with the emperor. But x 
the ſame time, he made great promiſes to the Venetians, Flo- 
rentines, duke of Milan, and the pope himſelf, to let the 
emperor ſee, in caſe he did not make haſte and conclude, ir 
would perhaps be too late when he defired it. About the 
fame time the emperor had certain advice that the Turks 
were making great preparations to invade Hungary, and 
penetrate even into Germany. So, finding a diverſion in 
Italy might greatly embarras him at ſuch a juncture, he 
was the more inclined to peace, Theſe diſpoſitions in the 
principal parties could not in the end but produce the peace 


which was univerſally expected with impatience. Mean 


while the war was continued, though faintly, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and the duchy of Milan, where the French and 
Venetians had kept fome places, but it was eaſy to ſee that 
nothing deciſive would happen. 

In the mean time the pope was wholly intent upon his 
own private affairs. His aim was not only to be reſtored to 
Florence, but alſo to become maſter of Peruſa and Ferrara, 
and recover Ravenna and Cervia, taken by the Venctians 
during his captivity. Under colour of ufing his intereſt to 
procure a general peace, he had fent a nuntio to Spain to con- 
clude a private treaty with the emperor. During the nego- 
tiation the affair of the divorce was at a ſtand. Clement VII, 
was fully reſolved to ſatisfy the emperor, and by that 
Henry daily loſt the hopes of ſucceeding in his purſuit. Mean 
while a violent diſtemper, which ſeized the pope in the be- 
ginning of the year 1529, had like to have very much changed 
the face of affairs). Cardinal Wolſey having notice of the 
pope's dangerous illneſs, had fent an expreſs to Gardiner, to 
conjure him to neglect nothing that he thought capable of pro- 
curing him the papacy, Henry himſelf had wrote to ſeveral 
cardinals in his behalf, and the king of France, who was 
not yet ſecure of a peace, had given him all thoſe of his 
faction. It is pretended, Wolſey would have been ſure of 
more than a third of the votes in caſe the pope had died, 
Indeed that was not ſufficient to make him pope ; but it was 
enough to hinder any other from being fo. This affair was 
even carried ſo far, that the king had ordered his embaſſa- 
dors at Rome, that if, notwithſtanding the cardinals of 
Wolſey's faction, another perſon ſhould be defigncd, the) 
ſhould fo manage that theſe cardinals ſhouid proteſt agaialt 
the proceedings in the conclave, and then, withdrawing to 
ſome ſecure place, ſhould themſelves come to a new election. 
I do not know whether it would have been eaſy for the em- 
baſladors to obtain fo abſolute a reſignation to the kings 
pleaſure. However, it is not ſtrange that Henry ſhould be 
to very deſirous of procuring the papacy for his miniſter and 


firſt procured him to controvert this marriage; being for the reſt, as 1)! 
in the affection and virtues of his queen, at any prince living. "Fo con- 
which allo, he cauted Anne Bullen to depart the court, Herbert, p. 100. 
* Thoſe of Romboro, Fyliton, Bromhil, Bliborow, and Montjoy. y* 
mer's Feed. tom. XIV. p. 240. : 
* Thus year, on June 28, the king of France ratified the eight mon” 
truce concluded between France, England, and the Low Countries, en 
June 15 te January 1529. Sce Ryme!'s Feed, tom. XIV. p. 2587 Cc, 
His phyficiaus luſpreted that he was poiſoned. Burnet, T. I. p.. 
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favourite. But it is ſurpriſing that a prince who was called 
w_ For of the church, and defender of the faith, ſhould 
er ſeruple purpoſely to endeavour to form a ſchiſm in che 
hurcb, in order to gratify bis paſſion. As for cardinal Wol- 
107 nothing in his conduct ought to be thought ſtrange; 
doe it is certain he was ready to ſacrifice every thing to his 
ambition. The pope's recovery put an end to all theſe ca- 
bals, which, however, could not be ſo private but they came 
to his knowledge. This made him conſider Wolley as a 
dangerous rival, and capable of ſupplanting him if an op- 
portunity offered, by uſing for pretence the defect in his 
wee Clement VII. was fully recovered, the proceedings 
for the divorce continued upon the ſame foot as betore. The 
pope gave hopes the affair thould be decided w England for 
the king, by a ſentence of the legates, which he would him- 
ſelf confirm to make it more authentic. His aim was to 
ain time, and prevent the appearance of any mitunderſtand- 
ing between him and the court of England, betore he had 
concluded his treaty with the emperor, becauſe it WAS A 
means to obtain better terms. To this end, and to hinder 
Henry from being impatient, he had put into Gardiner's 
hands a brief, promiſing not to revoke the powers given the 
legates. But, befides that the brief was exprefled in ambi- 
guous terms, he knew ſentence would not be paſſed withour 
his poſitive orders. This management, which the pope con- 
tinued with many artifices, attorded the king ſome hopes 
of gaining bim to his intereſt. To ſucceed the better, he 
prevailed with the king of France to ſend to the pope the 


biſhop of Bayonne, with orders carneſtly to ſollicit the de- 


cition of the affair. He could have withed that the pope of 
his own accord would have granted a bull to annul his mar- 
riage, and dilpente with his taking another wife, or at leaſt 
have given the legates ſuch a commiffion as 1t ſhould not be 
jn their choice to judge otherwiſe than in his favour. The 
pope, pleaſed at his being to intent upon his own projects, 
fi fed him with hopes of ſucceis. But withal he expretled 
great fear of what the emperor might do againft him; and 
uled that pretence to delay the favour he c emed to intend to 
grant. In every thing cite he was always ready to content 
the king. The biſhopric of Wincheſter being vacant by 
tue death of Richard Fox, and Henry defiring him to beſtow 
it on Wolſey, the bulls for that purpoſe were immediately 
diſpatched. It is true, they were rated at fiftecn thouſand 
ducats; but Wolſcy would give but fix thouſand, alleging, 
ne did not want them, fince the king had already granted 
kim the temporalities of the biſhopric. This ſhews in what 
{pirit he thus heaped: upon him the church preferments. 
But herein is nothing ſurprifing, ſince the pope himtelf made 
no fcruple to own in his bull that he conterred the bifhopric 
on the cardinal to help him to bear the exp: nce to which he 
he was obliged by his rank. | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the emperor haſtened, as much 
as poſſible, the concluſion of his treaty with the pope ; being 
relolved to grant whatever he required, rather than give him 
occaſion to join with his enemies. Betore the pope was aſſured 
ot this agreement, policy required he ſhould keep the em- 


7 


peror in fear that the affair of the divorce would be deter— 


ined to the king of England's ſatis faction. Contequently, 
it was his intereſt that the affair ſhould remain undecided, to 
let the emperor ſec it depended on the ſucceſs of the nego- 
tation at Barcelona. But when he had juſt brought him to 
bis own terms, he began inſenſibly to ſeek prerences to break 
his engagements with Henry. So the reſtitution of Revenaa 
and Cervia was again moved, the pope feigning to believe 
that if Henry had defired it, he ſhould have had theſe two 
cities before now, and from thence took occafion to be dif- 
pleaſed. On the other hand, the emperor knowing the 


pope's intention, proteſted, : in queen Catherine's name, 


zgunſt whatever ſhould be done in England in the affair of 
tne divorce, declaring that ſhe excepted againſt the two le— 
gates, as one was notoriouſly devoted to the king, and the 
Other, biſhop of Saliſbury, The king's miniſters uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the pope to reject the pro- 
teltation, But he replied, he could not, without ihewing 
himſelf too partial to the king, ſince a proteſtation was no 
Prejudice to the cauſe itſelf. That it would ben very ſtrange 
thing to refuſe a queen the right of proteſting, which the 


2 Na 
p May 15. Burnet, tom. I. p. 67. | i 
C rather, to obtain an enlargement of the commiſſion, with fuller 

power to the legates: and when in was new drawn, they were to endeavour 
to get as many pregnant and material words added as poilihie, Idem. 
p. 68, 

. AT ONE: - PK Na 

2. He was thought the fitteſt perſon to manage the proceſs in England, 
ms eſteemed the ableſt canoniſt in the kingdom; and was to valued by the 
ills, that he would not begin the procels till he cane. Burnet, ibid. 
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meaneſt perſon could claim. All this, added to many other 


circumſtances, and to certain advices that the pope was treat- 
ing with the emperor, took from the Engliſh miniſters all 
hopes of prevailing with him. Wherefore they wrote to 
the King that they were only amuſed, and if the proceſs was 
not ſpeedily decided in England, there was, danger of its 
being brought to Rome. Whereupon, the king reſolved to 
proceed before the legates, and not ſuffer himfelf to be any 
longer amuſed by deceitful promiſes. Mean while, when 
the inſtrument, whereby the pope had promiſed not to revoke 
the legate's commiſſion, came to be examined, it was found 
to be worded in general or ambiguous terms, which left him 
at liberty to do what he pleaſed. So, to know whether he 
had acted with ſincerity *, when he ſigned that inſtrument, 
Gardiner was ordered to repreſent to him, that the paper on 
which it was written being wet, by the carleflneſs of the cou- 
rier, and the words almoſt quite defaced, the king defired 
he would ſign another. But Cizment found ſome artifice to 
be excuſed. Wherefore the king, being ſatisfied there was 
nothing to be expected from the court of Rome, where the 
emperor's intereſt was too great, recalled Gardiner“ and 
Brian, and ſent Bennet to Rome, only to hinder, as much as 
lay in his power, the avocations of his cauſe. Bennet carricd 
a letter from the two legates, directed to the pope and car- 
dinals, wherein they ſaid, That the principal point in the 
cauſe they were to judge, conſiſted in knowing whether Ju- 
lius II. could grant a diſpentation, or exceeded his power: 
that ſince the ſole point was to decide concerning the autho— 
rity of the head of the church, they conceived it to be be- 
yond their commilhen, and therefore were of opinion the 
pope would do well to avocate the cauſe : that they doubted 


not the King would conſent to it, provided he had ſome aſ- 


ſurance it ſhould be decided in his favour. , It is hard to con- 
ceive what could induce cardinal Wolſey to ſign ſuch a let- 
ter, ſo directly contrary to the king's intereſt, For, though 
the legates ſcemed to ſuppoſe his conſent, it was evident the 
realon of the avocation ſubſiſted, whether the king conſented 
or not, Conſequently they aftorded the pope a plauſible pre- 
tence to avocate the cauſe, which the king dreaded of all 
things. Was Wolſey deceived by Campegio? or did he ſa— 
criſice his maſter's intereſt? It is dithcult to believe either; 
and yet hiſtorians affirm, that one of the principal cauſes of 
his diſgrace, was a letter he had written to the pope, which cine 
to the king's knowledge by Bennet's means, and it might very 
well be this. Indeed he was inexculable if he figned it with— 
out the king's approbation ; and, on the other hand, it can- 
not be conceived that the king ſhould be ſo blind as not to 
ſce the conſequence of ſuch advice. 

Though Campegio came to England in October laſt year, 
it was now the end of May, and nothing done towards the 
trial of the cauſe which brought him thither. The king, 
having ſuflered himſelf to be amuſed by the pope, whole in- 
tereſt it was to gain time, had been ever in hopes of ob- 
taining a bull to null the marriage, without being obliged to 
go through the uſual forms of a proceſs, But at length, 
his agents convincing him that his expectations were vain, 
he relolved to proceed before the legates. To that end, on 
the 31ſt of May, he granted them a licence to execute the 
pope's commiſſion. They met the ſame day, and appointed 
alliſtants © to examine the papers and evidences. From the 
very firſt ſeſſion, it appeared that Campegio intended to pro— 
long the procels, ſince, after the conumiſſion was read, he 
ordered the King and queen to be cited to appear the 18th 
of June. This was too long a term, if there had been any 
deſign to diſpatch the affair, eſpecially as the parties were in 
London, or in one of their palaces near the city. Though 
Wolſey was the ſenior cardinal, he let Campegio preſide, to 
ſhew he intended to act without partiality, So, from the 


firſt day to the laſt, Campegio did all, without Wolſey's ever 


appearing to oppoſe the affected delays of his colleague between 
the ſeſſions. I ſhall not enter any farther into the particulars 
of this famous proceſs, which may be ſeen at large in the 
excellent hiſtory of the reformation of England, known to all 
the world, but content myſelf with relating in general the 
moſt remarkable circumſtances. 

In the ſecond ſeſſion, the queen's proctors d excepted 
againſt the two legates. But the exception not being deem- 
ed valid, ſhe had a further day given her to the 21ſt*, On 


John Longland, biſhop of Lincoln; John Clarke, biſhop of Bath and 
Wells; John Iſlip, abbot of Weitminſter ; and doctor John Taylor, maiter 
of the rolls. Herbert, p. 108. 

d William Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Nicholas Weſt, biſhop 
of Ely; John Fither, biſhop of Rochetter ; and Henry Standith, of St. 
Aſaph. Lall, fol. 181. 

On the 18th of June the citation being returned, duly executed, Richard 


Samptonr, dean of the chapel, and Mr. John Bell, appeared as the king's 
; » 
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that day the king and queen appeared in perfon f. But 
the queen, without ſaving any thing to tne legates, went 
and kneeled down before the king, and made a very moving 
ſpeech, concluding, with imploring his juſtice and pity ; 
after which the withdrew, and would never more appear, nor 
ſuffer any perſon to defend her cauſe s. As ſoon as ſhe was 
retired, the king declared he was very well pleaſed with the 
queen, and, in ſuing to be divorced from her, acted ſolely 


from a motive of religion and conſciencek. Adding, that 


his ſcruples concerning his marriage ſprung from thoſe of the 
biſhop of 'Tarbe, and were confirmed by the opinion of all 
the biſhops of England. The archbiſhop of Canterbury 
confirmed what the king ſaid, concerning the biſhops. But 
Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, denied he ever ſet his hand to 
the writing which was preſented to the king. Mean while, 
the queen was cited again for the 25th of June, but inſtead 
of appearing, the ſent in her appeal to the pope in form, 
from whatever had been or ſhould be done hereafter. Ne— 
vertheoleis, the was declared contumacious. The fame day, 
the proceſs was reduced to twelve articles, upon which wit- 
nefies were to be examined. The principal article was, 
prince Arthur's conſummatioa of his marriage with Cathe- 
Tine, which the queen had denied with an oath, and which 
notwithſtanding was proved by the teſtimony of ſeveral per- 
ſons, as far as a thing of that nature can be. Theſe proots 
conſiſted in the age, health, and vigorous conſtitution of the 
prince, and in his ditcourſes the next morning after the nup- 
tials : fo that Arthur and Catherine muſt not have ſpoken 
the truth; the one out of vanity, or the other out of 1n- 
tereſt i. | | 

Whilſt the trial was. proſecuting in England, the empe- 
ror's miniſters were earneſily preſſing the pope to avoctte the 
cauſe to Rome, and Henry's as vehemently ſolliciting the 


contrary. What is more, both fides threatened to depoſe 


him, on account of his being a baſtard. The pope feigned 
to be terrified by theſe menaces; and this ſeeming fear to de- 
clare for cither, afforded him a pretence to remain unde— 
termined, till he received advice of the concluſion of his 
treaty with the emperor. At length, the agreeable news be- 
ing come, he reſolved to avocate the cauſe before the publi- 
cation of the treaty, left it ſhould be thought to be one of the 
ſecret articles. Weak precaution to efface or prevent ſuch a 
1u!picion. | | 
The ſubſtance of the treaty which was figned at Barce- 
lona the 29th of June, was, Tyhat the emperor ſhould re- 
ſtore the family of the Medici to Florence, on the fame foot 
as formerly : that he ſhould cauſe Ravenna and Cervia to be 
delivered to the pope : that he ſhould put him in peſfeſſion of 
Modena and Reggio, faving the rights of the empire: that 
he ſhould aid him to become maſter of Ferrara: that Fran- 
ceico Sforza ſhould be rcftored to Milan, if innocent, but it 
euiity the emperor ſhould not diſpoſe of the duchy to any 
prince the pope theould diflike : that the pope and emperor 
mould employ their temporal and {ſpiritual arms againſt the 
heretics ot Germany: that Alexander de Medici ſhould et- 
pouſe Margaret, the emperor's natural daughter: that the 
pope ſhould grant the emperor a fourth of the ecclefiaſtical 
revenues in his dominions, to wage war with the Turks: that 
he ſhould abſolve all that were any way concerned in the taking 
and fackineg of Rome. What greater advantages could the 
pope have expected, ſuppoſing he had been victorious in the 
late war? But the emperor believed he could not purchaſe the 
pope's friendſhip too dear, who might ſtill have greatly em- 
barraſed him, if he had joined with France, England, and 
the republic of Venice. | 
The pope, having concluded his treaty with the emperor, 
told the Englilh ambaſſadors himſelf, on the gth of July, his 
drovies. But the queen appeared in perſon, and excepted againſt the legates 


e incompetent judges, alleging the cauſe was already avocated by the pope, 
und defired a competent time to prove it. The legates aſſigned her the 21ſt, 
aud 20Gourned the court till then. Burnet, T. I. p. 72. | 
: Bithon Burnet, from the original regiſter of the proceſs, ſays, the king 
never in the court. Ref. T. III. p. 46. But the contrary is affirmed 
Ly the king himlelf, in a leiter, dated June 23, to his embaſladors at Rome, 
in tele words; „ Both me and the qucen appeared in per ſon.“ See Collect. 
to ol. I. p. 78. To reconcile this contradiction, the biltop ſuppoſes that 
tho were mced together in the hall where the court tat; but that it was be- 
% the Cardinals iat down, and had formed. the gourt. Pref. to vol. II. 


the king and qucen were called on, the king anſwered, Here; 
but the green, Tins from her ſcat, kneeled down, and fad to the king 

One wn u poor woman, and a ſtranger in his dominions, where ſhe cou: 
expect neither gogd countel nor indifferent judges ; ſhe had long been his 


1 


— * 


Vit, and detred to know wherein ſhe had oftended him: the had been his. 


wite 20 cars aud mot, und had borne him ſeveral cluldren, and ever ſtadied 
to ent hum, and proteited he had found her a true maid, about witch ſhe 
appenlechto hisown conſcience. If ſhe had done any thing amite, he was 
wing 1% le pit away with ſhame, Their parents were eſteemed very wie 
Pries, en Calne bad good countellors and learned men avout them 
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procels ſhould be determined in the kin 


reſolution to avocate the cauſe to Rome. They uſed all pc 
fible endeavours to difluade him from it; repreſenting to vi 
that the holy ſee was going irrecoverably to loſe Englang 
But it was all to no purpoſe. By his late treaty with the 
emperor, the family of the Medici was to be reſtored to 1 
government of Florence. This alone was ſufficient to oe 
weigh in his mind all the dangers to which he expoſeq the 
holy ſee; ſo great was his affection tor a family from Whenee 
he was deſcended, though not born in Wedlock. So, the 
15th of July he ſigned the bull of avocation. The y,,, 
day he notified it to Caflali, the king's embaffador in ording. 
ry, and to Bennet, who had been ſent to him laſt. He al. 
leged, in excuſe of the avocation, ſeveral reaſons which might 
have been of ſome weight in the beginning of the proceß, on 
ſuppoſition he had been entirely impartial, but which had j,g 
all their force after all his proceedings, and the concluhon gt 
his treaty with the emperor. Three days after, he diſpatchcg 
a meſſenger, with the bull of avocation, into England, where 
proceedings were very dilatory by the artifices of cardinal 
Campegio, who preſided in the affair, 

The queen, who was cited for the 25th of June, not ap. 
pearing that day, ſhe had farther time given her to the 2% 
and was ſummoned again to appear by the biſhop of Bach 
and Wells, though in vain. Oa the 28th, ſome depoſitionz 
were read, after which the ſeſſion was adjourned to the zen 
of July, when, by reaſon of certain holidays kept at Raye 
the ſeſſion was deferred till the 12th. The court met agen 
on the 12th, the 14th, the 17th, the 21ſt, and the 23. 
As there was nothing more to do but to pronounce the fen. 
tence, every one thought all would be ended the laſt ſeſſien; 
but people were ſtrangely ſurpriſed when cardinal Campegio 
was heard to adjourn the court to the 1ſt of October. He 
alleged for reaton, that it was the time of the great vacation 
at Rome, and he was indiſpenfibly obliged to comply wit 
that cuſtom k. . | 

Thus did that legate, who was in the pope's ſecrets, 2. 
mule the king in the ſame manner as the pope had amuſed 
him at Rome near two years, ever fince the affair was be- 
gun. Henry was as much enraged as ſurpriſed at the pro- 
ceedings of the legate, but diſſembled both his ſurpriſe and 
reſentment. Shortly after, he plainly perceived to what il 
theſe affected delays tended, when he came to know that, not- 
»ithſtanding his engagement, the pope had avocated the 
cauſe. The bull of avocation being arrived i, he would no: 
ſufler it to be notified to him, but intimated to the legates 
that he was content they ſhould obey the pope's orders. It 
was not without reaſon that he would not have the bull rot- 
fied to him. He was cited therein to appear at Rome within 
torty days, which he could not have done without acting 
contrary to the laws of the land, which prohibited to obey 
ſuch citations, and carry cauſes to a foreign court, Upor 
this foundation it was that he had always inſiſted that the 


gdom. Beſides that 


A, 


b 
cenſures were denounced againſt him in the bull, as againſie 
private perſon, if he obeyed not the citation. Some time 
after, the pope made him a ſort of reparation, in revoking 
theſe cenſures by a brief , wherein he proteſted they were in- 
ſerted contrary to his intention. But as to the citation iti! 
he only prolonged the day to Chriſtmas. 

The figure cardinal Wolſey made, during the pretended 
judgment of the proceſs, was very extraordinary, Of all 
mankind he was the proudeſt and moſt haughty ; he was fe- 
nior cardinal to his colleague, and yet gave place to him in 
every thing, and ſuffered him to act as he pleaſed, vithout 
ever oppoiing his opinion. If the affair had fuccceded ac- 
cording to the king's defire, his conduct would doubtleſs 
have been praiſed. But, as every thing rurncd againk the 


nor durſt her lawyers, who were his ſubjecte, and alioned by him, tpeak 


* o , . * » * . » \ 5 7 
teely for her; o the deſired to be excuſed till ſhe had heard from Spain.“ 


That ſaid, the rote up, and making the king a low reve ence,” went out 0 
court, Her çountel were the biſhops of Rocheſter and St, Aſaph, and Dr. 
Ridley. ÞPurne:, vol. I. 83 | 
Ile elenred hkewife cardinal Wolfey from being the firit mover of che 
matter, as had been ſuſpected, Ibid, © | 
' Partientaily Robert, viſcount Fitzwalter, "Thomns, duke of Norfolk, 216 


fr Authony Wikonohby, depoſed, that they heurd prince Arthur ſay puotic!ss 


„ huve been this night in tac midſt of Spain,” The king's countel, it iccms, 
inüting molly on the conſummation of the marriage, it led them to 17 
mapy things that were indecent; of which the biſhop of Rocheſier cov 
plained, and fwd, they were things deteſtable to be heard; but card 
Woliey checked him, and there paſſed ſome ſharp words between them. 
Lord Herbert has given the ſubſtance of all. the depolitions, p. 115. Comp! 
Lift, The place appointed for hearing and "determining the caute, Wis + 
great hall in Black Friars,” in London, commonly called the pariiamit 
chamber. Ibid. | 
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. Wa King, it was not poſſible for the cardinal to avoid the ſuſpi- 
n Son of betraying his maſter's intereſts, or at leaſt of lerving 
d. bim very ill. Henry himſelf thought ſo, though he did not 
wy 3 relently ſhew it n. On e hand, Anne Bullen, Who 
be had always believed the cardinal in her intereſt, was extreme- 
.I urprited when ſhe was informed of what had paffed. 
b Ie king bad removed her from court“, whilſt the legates 
c: work employed in the judgment of the proceſs; but ſhe was 
be ent for the moment the bull of avocation was arrived. It is 


jrerended, ſhe did not a little contribute to confirm the 
kins's ſuſpicions of the cardinal, She was perſuaded, if 
Wolſey had pleaſed, the affair would have taken another 
turn, but that he had altered his reſolution. Whether her 
oinion was well grounded, or the vexation to e 
| fill ſo remote from her hopes exaſperated her againſt the 
cardinal, ſhe looked upon him as an enemy deſerving her 
= whol: vengeance. So, finding the king diſpoſed to give ear 
"7 170 chatever was ſaid againſt his miniſter, the neglected no- 
ding that could help to ruin him. In this, ſhe was affiſted 
I {cyeral perions of the higheſt rank, who-had no reaſon to 


2». = love that proud prelate. . 55 
'th, RE Ir is caly to gueſs Henry's concern to ſee himſelf on a ſud- 
Bath den fo remote from his aim. The pope had joined in league 
: Y = aL: 7. - — ** 15 Tx FIraserlu 1 5 « * g 
lon wich the emperor, Which v. as proper!) his party. Francis J. 
th gem whom be had expected a powerful aid in caſe of need, 


E hercby he engaged not to aſſiſt that prince's enemies. In a 
Vord, queen Catherine remained obſtinate not to accept any 
expedient that might debar her from being his wife. On 
tue other hand, Henry's love for Anne Bullen, which he had 
E p\caſed himfelf with the hopes of gratitying by a lawful mar- 
& 7:25, helped not a little to increale his concern. He did not 
S know which way to get rid of the queen, who by her obſti- 
naey had very much leſſened that eſteem and affection he had 
E alwavs had for her“. With a mind full of theſe troubleſome 
thoughts, and uncertain what to determine, he reſolved to 
take a progreſs into ſome of his counties, to try to diſpel his 
ES mclancholy. | 
FEET A 1 » 7 

F During his journey, he lodged one night at Waltham, 
where Edward Fox, and ſecretary Gardiner, happened to 
BE }:c at a gentleman's houſe a, who had two ions committed to 
EZ Thomas Cranmer's care. Cranmer was a doctor in divi- 


1 bad ink concluded at Cambray a treaty with the emperor, 


nity, who, having been proteflor at Cambridge „ had loſt 

bis place upon being marricd. He had travelled into Ger- 

EZ many, where he had read Luther's works, and embraced 

| I bis doctrine, but with more moderation than was uſually 
4 


bern in the firſt diſciples of that reformer. Whilſt they were 


at ſupper, Cranmer being at table with Fox and Gardiner, 
1 o * . . : 
the converfation ran upon the aftair of the divorce, and as 


E” :: maſter of the boule had informed the two courtiers of 
WE Cranmer's merit and capacity, they defired him to give his 
a opinion upon that ſubject. Cranmer at firſt modeſtly de- 
FE inc it, but they preſſed him ſo much that he could not ex- 
cue himſelf. So, after ſtating the queſtion, he ſaid, he ſaw 
vo better way to extricate the king out of his difficultics 


* 
3 1 0 
5 dime 


roking chain to procure in writing the opinions of all the univerſities 
ere n- nn Europe, and of the firſt eminent divines and civilians. 


Ait one of theſe two things would follow: either the uni- 
eoerſities and the learned would judge Julius the ſecond's dil- 
peuſation ſuiicient, or deemed invalid. That in the firſt caſe, 
the king's conſcience would have reaſon to be caſy; and in the 
tecond, the pope would never venture to paſs ſentence con- 
W tray to the opinion of all the learned and able men in Chril- 
endoem. Fox and Gardiner, reliſhing this advice, imparted 
co che king, who immediately taking the author's meaning, 


tended 
Of all 
was fe- 
him in 
vithout 


- . be - 2.0 . - 
E ci: out in a tranſport of joy, That he had got the right ſow 
by the car; an ex>reſtion, which in its coarſeneſs ſhewed how 


* 


moch the king was pleaſed with the expedient. At the ſame 


bing Henry received information of his having juggled in the buſineſs, 


! 


t out Of Wat he fecretly ad ied the pope to do what was done. Burnet, T. I. 


Nr 


Ey Wolſcy's advice, as ſhe thought, Ibid. 


r of che ? Even after Campeglo's arrival in England, the king and queen did eat at 
3 ae table, and lodged 10 ons bed; there being no vikble ign of any breach 
FOLK» p : VSLYCen them. But after the ſuit concc rung the dworce was commenced, 
puls, e parted, Sce Stow, p. 5460. About December Aune Bullen returned 
enn court, and was more waited on than the queen had been for jome years. 
m to -- n chis tis people appearing uneaty, and ſeeming inclined to revolt, it was 
er 1 olved to fend all the {rangers out of the kingdom. Burner, T. III. p. 
. KEEN 
*N AN 1 d MI Creſſv. 
a Co | „ Kabia by miſtake, ſays Oxford. He was bred up at Jeſus C ollege, in 
TR 4 Canndge, where be was reader of divinity in Buckingham, NOW Nags 
THTRITT E daher College, and commenced doctor in 1523. He Was born at Allockton, 
© Dunk 3 wan gnamiſire, 1480, being jon of Thomas Cranmer, Eiq; a gentle— 


5 very autient family, He had nothing to do with Oxford before he 
s id there to be bunt. He was indeed invited to be a fcader of di- 
wo 11.00 cardinal's college at Oxford, but declined it. Burnet, tom. I. 
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time he ſent for Cranmer, who explained more at large what 
he had but juſt hinted at table, fo gained his eſteem, that 
from that moment he was ordered to tollow the court. This 
is the ſame doctor who will quickly be ſeen to make a conſi- 
derable figure in England, and lay the firſt foundations of the 
retormation in that kingdom. 

The king being returned from his progreſs, cardinal Cam- 
pegio, whole commiſſion was revoked, took his audience of 
leave as having no further buſineſs in England. Henry had 
ſo much command of himſelf, as to take no notice of his pro- 
ccedings, and looked pleaſantly upon him. But, juſt as the 
cardinal was going to embark, the cuſtom-houſe officers 
ſearched all his baggage. under colour of looking for contra- 
band goods*. Probably, the king hoped to find the de- 
cretal bull, which he had ſcen in his hands, not knowing it 
vas burnt, Campegio lou..ly complained of the inſult, and 
wrote to the King to demand fatisfaCtion, as for an affront done 
to the legate of the holy ſee. Henry, coldly anſwered , that 
his cuſtomers had done their duty, in executing orders long 
ſince efſcabliſhed with regard to perſons going out of the 
Kingdom : that he was ſurpriſed he ſhould talk of his being 
le gate, when recalled, and much more, that being biſhop 
of Sal:{bury, he ſhould be ſo ignorant of the laws of the 
land, as to dare to affume that title without his licence. 
Campegio perceiving by this anſwer, that the king intended 
not to give him ſatisfaction, thought himſelf very happy in 
being ſuffered to depart. Rs | | 

The cardinal had good reaſon to wiſh himſelf out of the 
kingdom. With what moderation ſoever the king behaved 
to him, he could not be ignorant how angry he was, after 
ſeeing, ſome days before his departure, the courſe that was 
taking with his colleague, cardinal Wolſey. The gth of Oc- 
tober, the attorney general * had preferred a bill of indict- 
ment againſt Wolſey, as guilty of breaking the ſtatute of 
premunire, The 17th of the ſame month the king ſent 
and demanded the great ſeal, though it was given him for 
life: for which reaſon, the cardinal made ſome ſcruple to 
deliver it; but he obeyed a ſecond command y; and in a few 
days the king gave the great ſeal to ſir Thomas More, a 
perſon univerſally eſteemed for his great integrity. The 
cardinal had no ſooner delivered the great ſeal, but the at- 
torney general preferred other articles of impeachment againſt 
him. 'The King having given him leave to appoint attor- 
nies to anſwer for him, he choſe two, who appeared for him, 
and proteſted, in his name, that he did not know the ob- 
taining of the bulls, whereof he was accuſed, was contrary 
to the laws of the land, and prejudicial to the prerogative 
royal. As for the particulars wherewith he was charged, 
they ſaid, he confeſſed them, and caſt himſelf entirely upon 
the King's mercy. He was accuſed twice, as I ſaid, namely, 
on the gth and 18th of October, and both times found 
guilty, and declared to be out of the protection of the laws. 
Probably he was . indicted firſt, for obtaining ſeveral bulls 
without the king's expreſs licence, and the ſecond time, for 
exerciſing in England the office of legate a latere, without 
the King's letters patent to that end, contrary to the intent of 
the law. 

As foon as the cardinal was out-lawed, the king com- 
manded him to leave York Place, and retire to a country 
houſe belonging to him, as biſhop of Wincheſter. Then he 
ordered an inventory of all his goods to be taken, which 
contained immenſe riches *, acquired by many acts of in- 
Juſtice. *Tis ſaid, that of fine holland alone, there was 
tound in his houſe a thouſand pieces. One may judge of 
the reſt by this ſample. Some time after, he cauſed a very 
humble petition to be preſented to the king, praying a pro- 
tection for his perſon, without which, he ſaid, he was ex- 
poſed to the infults of the meaneſt enemy that would abuſe 


Though Fox and others affirm, that Cranmer was the firſt adviſer of 
conſulting the foreign univerfities, yet Cavendiſh, Wolicy's gentleman uſher, 
ſays, the cardinal firſt propoſed it. 

It was ſuipected he was carrying over Wolſey's treaſure, Burnet, tom. 
II. P- 49. ö 

» It was thought they ſearched alſo for ſome love letters of the king's to 
Anne Bullcn, which fome way or other were conveyed out of the king's 
cabinet, and ſent to Rome, They now he in the Vatican, Burnet ſau them 
in the library, and knowing Henry's hand too well not to be convinced they 
were wiltten by him, got Dr, Fall to copy them tor him. They were very 
ill wrote, the hand is icarce legible, and the French ſeems faulty. Buruet, 
vol. III. p. 42. 

In a letter dated October 22. Herbert, p. 123, 

* Chriſtopher Hales. 

And delivered it to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk. The king offere 
it to archbiihop Warham, but he declined accepting of it. Burnet, tom. I, 
P. 80. 

„They were valued at five hundred thouſand crowns, Burnet, tom. III. 
P. 38. f 
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him. The king granted it November the 17th, with a 
power to anſwer tor himſelf in all actions that ſhould be 
entered againſt him for the future. Moreover, he lett him 
the archbiſhopric of York and the ſee of Wincheſter, It 


is difficult to account for the king's behaviour with reſpect to 


the cardinal, ſince, at the very time he ſeemed moſt in— 
cenſed againſt him, he ſent him a certain ring, which was 
a token betwixt them of the continuance of his affection, 
The cardinal, who was then on the road to his country 
houſe near Wincheſter a, was ſo tranſported with joy at the 
fight of the ring, that he alighted from his horſe, and fell 
upon his knees in the dirt to receive it ®. But his hopes were 
not long lived. His enemies, who had the king's car, took 
ſo much pains to exaſperate him againſt him, that at laſt his 
affair was brought before the parliament ©. 

Lord Herbert has inſerted in his hiſtory the 44 articles 
of impeachment preſented to the King againſt the car- 
dinal by the houſe of lords, which difter much from thole 
preferred by Hales, the attorney general, either in the Star- 
Chamber or elſewhere. Hales had accuſed him of breaking 
the ſtatute of premunire, and exerciſing the office of legate 
a latere, without the king's licence, Therein he proceeded 
according to the tenor of the ſtatute of premunire ; which 
ran, that no perſon ſhould be exempt from the penalty, but 
thoſe to whom the king ſhould be pleaſed to grant his letters 
patents. Now, as the cardinal had not taken care to have 
a licence in form, he was liable to the penalty, according to 
the rigour of the law. But in the articles of the houſe of 
lords there is no ſuch thing; and, indeed, it would have 
been contrary to equity to accule the cardinal of exerciſing 
the authority of legate without the king's permiſhon, ſince 
the king was known to conſent to it, though not in the 
manner preſcribed by the law. The attorney general did 
well to keep to the letter of the law, purſuant to the duty 
of his office. But it would have been wrong in the houle 
of peers to take advantage of the want of a formality to 
deſtroy one of their body. So the articles exhibited by the 
lords, ran upon crimes which had no relation to the ſtatute 
of præmunire. The cardinal was chiefly accuſed of abuſing 
his legatine power, contrary to his oath when admitted to 
the exerciſe of his legateſhip; of unjuſt proceedings as chan- 
ccllor ; of making himſelf, on ſeveral occafions, equal to 
the king 4; of ifluing out divers orders of moment without 
the king's knowledge; of acting arbitrarity on many occa- 


ſions, as if he was rather ſovereign than miniſter. All the 
2 


reſt of the articles were of the lame hature, importing the 
ill uſe he had made of his power, as legate, chancellor, 
prime miniſter, and favourite. But 1 cannot paſs over in 
tilence a very extraordinary article, namely, that the car- 
dinal, knowing he had the great pox upon him, had the 
confidence daily to approach the king's perſon, frequently 
chiſpering in his ear, without fearing to infect him with his 
breath, Theſe articles being ſent down to the commons, 
Thomas Cromwell, member of parliament, and the card1- 
nal's ſervant, ſo undertook his defence, as did him great 
honour, and was one of the principal cauſes of his future 
advancement. It is true, he pretended not to clear him of 
the crimes he was charged with, bur only to ſhew he was 
not guilty of treaſon, as the houſe of pcers aflerted, wherein 
he ſucceeded to his with. | | 
It is neceflary now to ſpeak of the peace of Cambray, 
which was only mentioned by the way. The differences 
between Charles V. and Francis I. ſo concerned all Europe, 
that it is very diflicult to underſtand the hiſtories of the 
other ſtates, without a clear notion of the affairs of theſe 
two monarchs. Francis laboured, during the firſt part of 
the year 1529, to negotiate a peace with the emperor. After 
his ill ſucceſs in the war of Naples, he ſaw there was no 


It was not near Wincheſter, but to Eſher or Aſhur, near Hampton- 
Cont, that he was ordercd to withdraw, | 

' And having no other preſent to make to the king, he ſent him his 
tool Datch. Stou, p. 548. | 

© 'Fhis parliament met on November z, and was, on December 17, pro- 
rogucd to the 21ſt of April enſuing. The moſt remarkable ſtatutes enacted 
noh, vere thete : 1, That part of the executors Which take upon them the 
charge of a will, may tell any land deviſed by the teſtator to be fold. 2. 
That for probates of wills, where a man ies worth only five pounds clear, 
there {2all be paid but fiz-pence ; if worth forty pounds, three ſhillings and 
WN=DCRCE 3. and if worth above forty pounds clear, five flnlhngs. 3. That 
noftunries mal! be paid only where they have been uſed to be paid; and ac- 
CO, tote tologming rate; when a man dies worth, in moveables, above 
to marks clean, there tall be paid three flullings and four pence; if worth 
be thirty pounts, fix ſhillings and eight pence ; and if worth above forty 
ponds com, ten ling; and this to be paid only by honſekeepers, None 
tobe paid in Wales ot Berwick, 4. That ſervants embezzling their maite: s 


won ws the value of forty ſhillings, thall be puniſhed as felons. 5. [hat 
ng tua perfor hall rake any lands to farm, upon pain of forfeiting ten 
E ds at no clergyman, having one benelice with cure of fouls 


other way to recover his two hoſtages. He knew the po 
continued a ſecret negotiation in Spain, and that ir lan 
the emperor's power to make peace with all the that; a 
Italy, by reſtoring Sforza to Milan. So, though Frage 
and England had made the greateſt efforts, probably 7 
would have ſerved only to haſten the peace of Italy, h. 
the king of France was not even ſure of prevailing u 
Henry to act, who was {till deſirous to manage the pg, 
and emperor, in hopes of obtaining their conſent to his (;. 
vorce rather by fair means than by arms. Beſides, thong 
he was bound to contribute large ſums for the war, |. 
payed them only in paper, by acquittances of what was due 
to him from Francis. So, properly ſpeaking, this was 8 
aſliſtance to France, drained by the former wars of men and 
money. Francis had, therefore, no buſineſs to ſtand in ſu. 
pence, It was neceſſary for him to make peace at auf 
rate. However, to obtain as good terms as poſſible, |, 
amuſed the Venctians, the duke of Ferrara, and the Flora. 
tines, with great promiſes, for fear they ſhould pry 
him, and after they had made their peace with the eye. 
ror, his condition became worſe, He told them he was le. 
ſalved to lead, in perſon, a ſtrong army into Italy, He 
continued this management till he had concluded the treat 
of Cambray, wherein he left them all to the empergr; 
mercy. Probably, Henry was the only ally that knew hi 
intentions. The emperor was not ignorant of the fituarig 
of the French king's affairs, and doubtleſs would have mags 
it turn more to his advantage, had not the invaſion th: 
Turks were preparing againſt Hungary and Auſtria, a 
the commotions raiſed by the proteſtants in Germany, 
made him deſirous to leave Italy in quiet. Beſides, he jay 
that a peace was the only way to break the ſtrict union 


of France with England. It theſe two monarchs had joing 


in the league which the proteitants of Germany were p19. 
jecting for their common defence, they would have crea 


* 


him troubles which might have broke all his mœalure, 
Theſe were the motives that inclined the emperor to peace, 
which however he made France purchaſe very dear. Chal; 
and Francis being in the ſame diſpoſition, agreed together by 
ſecret negotiation, upon the chiet articles of the peace, the 
whole honour whereot they were pleaſed however to leave in 
appearance to the ladies. In July, Margaret of Auſtria, the 
emperor's aunt, and governets of the Low Countries, Lovil, 
of Savoy, ducheſs of Angoulcme, Francis's mother, repairel 
to Cambray ©, and figned, the 5th of Auguſt, a treaty, the 
ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 


That the emperor ſhould renounce his demand concerning 
Burgundy, his right to that duchy remaining however entire, 

That the king of France ſhould pay him two millions of 
crowns of gold de ſoliel, for the ranſom of his ſons, aud 
withdraw all his forces out of Italy, 

That he ſhould reſign to him the ſovereignty of Flanders 
and Artois. 

That he ſhould reſtore to him the earldom of Aſti, wit 
whatever he held in the duchy of Milan. 

That he ſhould renounce all his pretenſions to the Kingdon 
of Naples. 

That he ſhould marry queen Leonora, with whom ti: 
emperor her brother would give in dower two hundred thou 
ſand crowns. | 

In ſhort, beſides ſeveral other private articles, he promised 
to reſtore the heirs of the late duke of Bourbon to all that 
prince's forfeited eſtates. | 


The treaty being ratified f, it was ſome time before Franc 
durſt give audience to the embaſſadors of Venice and t0- 
rence, becauſe he could not, without confuſion, hear tit 
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A roaches. At laſt, he put them off with ſome poor 
WE juſt rep and freſh promiſes, which he performed no better 
exculc, 12 before the peace. What was very ridiculous, even 
chan _ Jeace was concluded, the biſhop of Tarbe, his em- 
| + a 1 Venice, not having timely notice, ſtrenuouſly ſo— 
PT ihe ſenate to ſupport the war, upon the hopes he gave 
; ; 


: be them à powerful aid. | 


it was allo very ſtrange, that Henry having proclaimed 
5 with the emperor, by herald, there ſhould be, how- 
bid o particular treaty between them. Henry was fatiſ- 
: 3 article, inſerted in that of Cambray, whereby 
1 - king of France was bound to pay him the two hun- 
3 and ninety thouſand crowns due from the emperor, 
1 — redeem the rich fleur-de-lis, pawned by the empe- 
or Maximilian to Henry VII. for fifty thouſand crowns. 
2 He did more, for he generouſly forgave Francis the firſt ſum, 
and made a preſent of the ſecond to the duke of Orleans, 
WV tis g od-ſon f: this ſhews, that in making peace, Francis I. 
had not dealt with Henry as with the princes of Italy, but 
had convinced him of the neceſſity he was under to conclude 
ir. 


The emperor, being agreed with Francis upon the princi- 
pal articles of the peace, depa:ted from Barcelona before he 


FT received advice of the concluſion, and arrived the 12th of 


Auguſt at Genoa, with nine thouſand men. The peace of 
© Cambray being, publiſhed ſhortly after, the Venetians, the 
duke of Milan, the duke of Ferrara, and the Florentines, 


IK 
3; 


whom the king of France had forſaken, ſaw no other re- 


T fuge than the emperor's clemency, who had it in his power 
to make them pay dear for their attachment to France. 
Ihe diſcuſſion of their affairs being referred to a confe- 


© rence which the emperor was to have with the pope at 


Bologna, each ſent embaſladors to take care of their con- 
cerns. Here it was that the emperor enjoined the Vene- 
| tians to reſtore to the pope Ravenna and Cervia, and to 


. * 
. r IT 
oa 


bimſelf ſome places they ſtill held in the kingdom of Na- 


ES Ws rh 


ples. Franceſco Sforza was reſtored to the duchy of Milan, 
on condition of paying to the emperor four hundred thouſand 


| = crowns in hand, and five hundred thouſand in the ſpace of 


ten years, at ten payments. The duke of. Ferrara having 
offered to make the emperor arbiter and judge of his diffe- 


rences with the pope, his offer was accepted, Clement VII. 


2 
N 
PRE BINS 


thinking nothing could be more for his advantage than to 


ſubmit to the emperor's deciſion, who was now bound by 
the treaty of Barcelona to procure him Modena and Reggio, 


IP 8 "pa 
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| and aſſiſt him to take poſſeſſion of Ferrara. As to the 


Florentines, it was not poſſible to reconcile them with the 
pope. They would not hearken to any agreement, unleſs 


E they were aſſured of preſerving their liberty, being reſolved 
do defend it to the laſt drop of their blood. They offered 
however, to purchaſe it with a ſum of money. But the pope 
on his part, offered them all forts of advantages, provided the 
family of the Medici were reſtored to Florence, upon the 
= famc foot as before the expulſion of the legate. The parties 
not agreeing, the emperor ordered the prince of Orange to 
beſiege Florence and reſtore the Medici. | 


The emperor, having ended his affairs in Italy, was impa- 


tient to return into Germany, where the affairs of religion 
began to give him diſturbance. For ſome time, the pro- 
teſtants had infiſted continually upon a free council in Ger- 


many, which was poſitively promiſed, though never intended. 
During the late war, the emperor had all along amuſed them 
with the hopes of granting this council. But no ſooner was 
the peace concluded, than, in his conference with the pope, 
at Bologna, he promiſed him to do his utmoſt to reduce them 
without a council, Mean while, the proteſtants, knowing 
bis defign, by his menacing anſwer to their envoys after the 
concluſion of the peace, were thinking of joining in a league 
lor their common defence; and this made the emperor uncaly, 
and obliged him ſpeedily to finiſh his affairs in Italy, in or- 
der to ſcttle thoſe of Germany. Before his departure from 

ologna, he reccived the Imperial crown at the pope's hands 
the 24th of February 1530, on St. Matthias's day, Which 


Vas his birth-day, and which, on ſeveral occaſions, had been 


very fortunate to him 5, He ſet out at length from Bologna 


cardinal Campegio, who was to aſſiſt, from the pope, at the 
diet of Augſburg, | 


ne prince ot Orange inveſted Florence, according to the 


* And alſo remitted ſome of the payments of the penſion he yearly re- 
ceved from France, Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 358, : 
Since the time of F rederic, 1442, no einperer had been publicly 
crowned. Herbert, p. 130. | | 3 f 
* This jewel, in the form of a fleur-de-lis, is faid to have a picce of the 
wood of the. true croſs init, Herbert, p. 134. 1 15 
To Orleans and Thoulouſc were tcut tis Francis Rtian, Edward Fox, 
Nuniber 66. 
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on the 22d of March 1530, for Germany, being attended by 


159 
emperor's order, and was ſlain at the ſiege, which the Flo- 
rentines deſperately maintained. At length, on the 1oth of 
Auguſt, they were forced to capitulate, but however, on ex- 
prets condition that they ſhould enjoy their liberty, leaving 
it to the emperor to ſettle the form of their government. 
But ſome days after, the adherents of the Medicis, raiſing a 
tumult in the city, and finding themſelves ſupported by a 
great number of Spaniſh officers, who had entered on divers 
pretences, Clement VII. was again put in poſſeſſion of the 


government, Then the emperor, without regarding the ar- 


ticle of the capitulation, eſtabliſhed Alexander de Medici, his 
ſon-in-law, at Florence, on the ſame foot that his anceſtors 
had formerly been, and made the ſovereignty hereditary in 
his family. 

The iſt of June, this year, Francis received his two ſons, 
who were hoſtages in Spain, upon paying the emperor twelve 
hundred thouſand crowns in hand, and giving ſecurity for the 
reſt of the ſum. After that, he married Leonora, purſuant 
to the treaty of Cambray. Had he been obliged to find rea- 


dy money to pay Henry what the emperor owed him, accord- 


ing to the tenor of the treaty, very probably he would nor 
lo ſoon have recovered his ſons. But Henry proved a gene- 
rous friend, who, to enable him to redeem them, freely gave 
him the emperor's bonds to reſtor? them to him, as well as 
the pawned jewel above-mentioned h. Moreover, he re- 
nounced all demands of his charges in aſſiſting him, which, 
according to Francis's confeſſion, extant in the collection of 
the public acts, amounted to the ſum of five hundred 
twelve thouſand two hundred twenty-two crowns of gold ſol, 
two and twenty-pence fix farthings, in ready money, and 
acquittances upon the two millions Francis owed him. He 
clogged this great generoſity but with one ſingle condition; 
that in cafe Francis violated the peace and alliance they 
had made together, he ſhould ftill be accountable for all 
theſe ſums, to which Francis bound himſelf by letters 
patents. Ds | | 

By the execution of the treaty of Cambray, the king of 
France ſaw himſelf at length in profound tranquillity, though 
the late war had coſt him immenſe ſums, the loſs of Genoa 


and Milan, the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, a year's 


captivity, numberleſs vexations, and perhaps ſome of his 
honour and reputation. But it was not ſo with Henry : af- 
ter a vaſt charge to ſupport the intereſts of his ally, he was 


ſtill embarraſed with the affair of the divorce, and in danger 


of a ſpeedy quarrel, with the emperor. However, as he was 
naturally ſteady in his projects, all theſe obſtacles were not 
able to diſcourage him, and he reſolved to ſee the end of the 
affair, let what would be the conſequence... Thomas Cran- 
mer being then very much in his eſteem, he ordered him to 
write upon the divorce; and the doctor did it with univerſal 
approbation. After that, he was commanded to accompany 
the embaſſadors ſent by the king to the pope and emperor, 
to try, for the laſt time, to find ſame cxpedient to end the af- 
fair, which ſo greatly embarraſed him. Theſe embafladors 


found the pope and the emperor at Bologna, and had au- 


dience of both. The pope ſhewed an inclination to content 
the king, but durſt not act without the emperor's conſent, 
who openly proteſted, he would never forſake the queen his 
aunt, Cranmer maintained his maſter's cauſe with great 
warmth, which hindered not the pope from making him his 
penitentiary in England to pleaſe the king, whom he ſtrove 
to oblige in things of little conſequence, whilſt he did nothing; 
for him in the principal affair. „„ | 

Mean while, Henry, purſuant to Cranmer's advice, had 
ſent able and learned men i into France, Italy, Germany, 
and Switzerland, to conſult the univerſities concerning the di- 
vorce, We find in the Collection of the Public Acts, the 
opinions of the univerſities of Angers, Paris, Bourges, Or- 
leans, Thoulouſe, Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, all uniform, 
declaring that Julius IId's diſpenſation for Henry's marriage 
with Catherine, being contrary ta the divine law, could not: 
be deemed valid. It might Ee objected, that the determina- 
tions of the French univerſities were ſuſpicioue, by reaſon of 
the ſtrict union at that time between Francis and Henry ; 
but the ſame thing cannot be ſaid of thoſe of Padua and 
Ferrara, and ſtill leſs of that of Bologna, a city belonging, 
to the pope. Dr. Burnet having largely handled this ſubject, 
thoſe who have a mind to examine the matter more fully, 
may conſult his hiſtory of the reformation, It will ſuffice to 


aftzrwards biſhop of Hereford, and Mr, William Faget, Te Paris, Regi- 
nald Pool, of the blood royal, In Italy, the king's agents were Dr. Ri- 
chard Craoke, at Padua; Hieronimo de Ghinucci, biſhop of Worceſter, 
and fir Gregory Caffali, at Rome; Dr. Stokeſley, at Venice; Dr. Can» 


mer, Andrew and John Caflali, were likewiſe employed in kaly, Buruety 
T. J. 5 | | 
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160 | RAPIN's HISTOR 


obſerve here, that the queſtion was, whether Henry's mar- 


riage with his brother's widow was contrary to the law of 
God, and upon that ſuppoſition, whether the pope had power 
to grant a diſpenſation. The univerſities maintained, that 
ſuch a marriage was contrary to the law of God, with which 
the pope had not power to diſpenſe. Oxford and Cambridge 
being likewiſe conſulted, decreed the ſame thing, though not 
without great oppoſition from ſome of the members ; It 
ſeems at firſt very ſtrange, that the two Engliſh univerſities 
ſhould be more ſcrupulous in the matter than the foreign. 
But the ſurpriſe ceaſes, when it is confidered that theſe ſcru- 
ples aroſe, not from the queſtion itſelf, but from the conſe- 
quence their determination might occaſion, Moſt of the 
members of the univerſities were furiouſly averſe to Luther's 
doctrine, which began to fpread in England, and were afraid 
of countenancing it by deciding againſt the pope. Beſides, 
they ſaw that the king's marriage with Anne Bullen would 
follow upon his divorce with Catherine, and this ſecond mar- 
riage they would have gladly prevented, becauſe Anne Bul- 
len was much inclined to the reformation , and expreſſed a 
very particular eſteem for Cranmer, whoſe preferment for the 
lame reaſon they dreaded. | 

The embafſadors who had been ſent into Italy w, return- 
ing without effecting any thing, Henry, who till then had 
ſhewn great regard for the pope, reſolved to alter his beha- 
viour towards him. He might have known by experience, 
that Clement was to be gained only by his intereſt, It is 
certain, if at firſt he had proceeded with more vigour, and 
powerfully ſupported the war in Italy, the pope would never 
have thought of joining with the emperor. A good Engliſh 
fleet in the Mediterranean would have made Francis maſter 
of Naples, and faved the city of Genoa. The pope would 
thereby have been kept in awe, that he would have been 
glad to have always the king of England for his friend. In- 
ſtead of acting in this manner, Henry remained quiet during 
the whole campaign of 1528, ſuffering himſelf to be amuſ- 
ed by the deceitful hopes given him by the pope. So the 
French were driven out of the kingdom of Naples, and the 
pope was at liberty to treat with the emperor concerning the 
recovery of Florence, which he would never have thought 
of, had the French been ſuperior in Italy, Henry perceived 
his error when it was too late to repair it, that 1s, after the 
pope was united with the emperor, and Francis bound by the 
treaty of Cambray, he was left alone to ſupport himſelf 
againſt the emperor and pope, and it was very happy for him 
that the Turks and the proteſtants of Germany ſo embarraſed 
the emperor, as to hinder him from thinking of England. So, 
all means failing to accompliſh his deſign, but what could be 
found in his own kingdom, he began, though a little too late, 
to make uſe of the inclinations of his ſubjects, who for the 
moſt part were not very fond of the pope. 
| We have ſeen in ſeveral places of this hiſtory, how, at all 
times, the Engliſh complained of the tyranny of the popes, 
and the remedies applied by the parliaments to that grievance. 
It is true, the private intereſt of the kings rendered theſe re- 
medies in ſome meaſure ineffectual, becauſe, as they fre- 
quently wanted the popes for their temporal concerns, the 
laws were not put in duc execution. But that altered not the 
inclinations of tne Engliſh, 'The principles of the Lollards 
were ſtill deeply imprinted in the minds of great numbers. 
Beſides, Luther's books, whereof many were brought into 
England, had opened the eyes of multitudes ; fo that it may 
be aflirmed, at the time I am ſpeaking of, the Engliſh in ge- 
ncral had quite another notion of religion than their anceſ- 
tors, elpecially with reſpect to the papal authority. The 
three laſt popes, Alexander VI. Julius II. and Leo X. had 
ſhewn to little of religion in their conduct, and Clement VII. 
io cloſely followed their ſteps, that it was naturally inferred, 


* At Cambridge, it was carried at laſt with much ado in a convocation, 
that the matter ſhould be left to a committee of twenty-nine, viz. the vice- 
chancelior, Dr. Edmonds, head of Peter Houſe, ten doctors, ſixteen ba- 
chalets of divinity, and the two proctors; the majority of whom, voted the 
Kng's marriage unlawful, but decided not whether the pope had power to 
Giſpenſe with lach a marriage. The king's agents at Cambridge, were Gar- 
chner and Fox, At Oxford, the regent maſters ſtrenuoufly oppoſed the king, 
aud tle ducturs and heads were for him. So that the matter remained 
in agit4tion from the 12th of February to the Sth of April. At laſt it was 
Carried in a4 COnveeation (from which by an order from the chancellor, ſays 
Wood, all the maſters of arts were excluded, but, according to Burnet, con- 
ting of all the doctors and maſters) that the buſineſs ſhould be decided by 
thirty-three doctors and bachelors of divinity, who declared the marriage of 
the brothers wife to be contrary to the laws of God and nature, and put the 
common feal of the nniverſity to their decree on April 8. Longland, bi— 
ſhop o: Lincoln, was the king's agel at Oxford. Burnet, tom. I. p. 85, 86. 
dee Fiddes's Coll. p. 180, &c, 

Hing receive tune unprefions of it in the ducheſs of Alengon's court. 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 87. 


„ Tue heuch of this embnlly was Thomas Bullen, earl of Wiltſhire, and 


Y of ENGLAND. 


it was impoſſible Jeſus Chriſt ſhould have given the g9x;;. 
ment of his church to ſuch vicars. Thus the Englijh we 
very ready to ſhake off the pope's yoke, if the king, fort, 
ſake of his own private intereſt, had not ſupported the «yg, 
birant power ſo long complained of. But Clement VII. hag 
no ſooner joined with the emperor, than the King's inter, 
became the ſame with the people's. To this chiefly are to h 
nſeribed all the changes mentioned hereafter. 

Henry, having reſolved to make the pope ſenſible of (©, 
danger of loſing England, if he continued any longer to gf. 
your the emperor, cauſed a letter worded in ſtrong term ;, 
be ſent him by the great men of the kingdom, according ig 
the example of their anceſtors in the reign of Henry III. 
They plainly told him, © That the king's cauſe being ther 
own, if he continued to deny them what was abſolute]y pe. 
ceflary for their quiet, they were reſolved to apply the ren. 
dy themſelves, which was vainly expected from him.“ Th; 
was ſufficient to ſatisfy him that the patience of the Ene. 
liſh was almoſt worn out, and they would not ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be curbed, or even amuſed, any longer by the 
court of Rome. Indeed, the letter had not the defired effect, 
but however it ſhewed the pope the diſpoſition of the Eng. 
liſh, and how neceſſary it was to uſe them gently. Where. 
fore he returned the great men a very moderate anſwer, vin. 
dicating his conduct with reſpect to the king in the beſt man. 


* 


ner poſſible. Mean while, he ſent for fir Gregory Caf) 


al 
the king's embaſlador in ordinary, and hinted to him that the 
affair might be adjuſted, by means of a diſpenſation, for the 
king to have two wives. This we learn from the embaſj. 
dor's letter of the 18th of September, wherein, after acquaint. 
ing the king with what the pope ſaid, he added, that the cm. 
peror's miniſters were alſo defirous that the affair ſhould be 
ended by this expedient. But Henry was fo aware of all the 
pope's artifices, that he took no notice of the overture, His 
reſolution was, either to have a bull to null the marriage, 
or to procure himſelf, at any rate, the ſatisfaction he required, 
And therefore, fearing that the pope would unexpectedly ſend 
into England a bull of excommunication or 1nterdict, he il. 
ſued out a proclamation, forbidding, under ſevere penalties, u 
receive any bull from Rome, contrary to the prerogatives ot 
the crown. His deſign was to bring the affair before the pa. 
liament and clergy, and after gaining theſe two bodies to ji; 
Intereſt, to cauſe it to be determined in England, without 
regarding the pope's proceeding againſt him. The difliculy 
was to prepofleſs the people in his favour. To that end, be 
ordered to be printed and publithed, an abſtract of the rex 
ſons for the divorce, that theſe reaſons being Known to all the 
world, he might meet with leis oppoſition in the parltamen:, 
The abſtract © contained two principal points, The firl 
was, That the King's marriage with Catherine was contrary 
to the law of God. The ſecond, That Julius II. had no: 
power to grant a diſpenſation for that marriage, and conke- 
quently the diſpenſation could not render it lawful. As this 
affair was the origin of the great events which will hereafter 
occur, it will not be perhaps unacceptable to the reader 
to ſee the ſubſtance of the arguments alleged on both 
ſides, 


It was ſaid for the king, I. That the levitical law, forbid. 
ding a man to marry his brother's wife, was not a polite 
precept, which bound only thoſe to whom it was given, but 
obliged all mankind without exception: that this evident!) 
appeared, in its being found among many others, which tor- 
bid the crimes wherewith the Canaanites were polluted. Nov 
the Canaanites could not be polluted with crimes forbiddct 
only by a poſitive law given to another nation. | 

II. Another argument was taken from what John the Bab. 


tiſt ſaid to Herod, in the new teſtament, It is not lawtu! 


Ormond, (21 Hen. VIII.) who refuſed, at his audience of the pope at B-. 
logna, to kiſs his toe, though he gracioufly ſtretched it out to him. He g 
accompanied by John Stocketley, elect biſhop of Lincoln, and Edward Los. 
Burnet, vol. I. p. 87, 95. | 

» Lord Herbert ſays (it was done by the parliament; but that is a miſtabe, 
the letter being dated the 13th of July, it appears by the records there could 


be no ſeſſion at that time, tlie houſes being prorogued from the 21ſt of Jus 
to the 1ſt of October, The letter it ſeems was ſent about to the chief mea, 
bers for their hands, and Cavendiſh tells us with what cheerfulneſs cardiait 


Wolſcy figned it, It was ſubſcribed by the two archbiſhops, four biſlop 


two dikes, two marquiſſes, thirtcen earls, two viſcounts, twenty-three ba. 
rons, twenty-two abbots, eleven commoners, moſt of them the king's ſer van, 


Herbert, p. 142. | 


» Learned men were appointed to compare all that had been written 0! 
the ſubject, and out of all the tranſcripts of the manuſcripts of father 
and councils, to collect whatioever did ſtrengthen it. Three of theſe manu, 


{cripts are in the Cotton library, All theſe and many more were ſumme 


up in a ſoit book, and printed, firſt in Latin, then in Engliſh, with the de 


terminations of the univerſities before it. See Burnet, vol, I. p. 97 
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for thee to take thy brother's wife,“ becauſe St. John could 


hade only to the law of Moſes, and conſequently owned 
dem to be divine. 55 | 
III. It was ſhewn, from ſeveral paſſages of Tertullian, and 
rings of the popes, that the church always deemed the 
— prohibitions as parts of the univerſal law of nature 


and all mankind. To this was added, the authority of divers 


orincial ſynods, of the Conſtantinopolitan general coun- 
5 of the council of Conſtance in the condemnation of 
Wickliff, of many Greek and Latin fathers, and of ſeveral 
men. 3 | | 
_ Ir was proved, by the authority of the popes and 
councils, that à marriage 1s compleated by the mutual con- 


tract of the parties, though it be never conſummated. For 


that reaſon, it was ſaid, Adonyah could not marry Abiſhag, 


1 who had been his father David's wife, though David never 
knew her : that upon the ſame account, Joſeph could not 


ut away Mary without a bill of divorce; a clear evidence 
chat their marriage was compleat, though not conſummated. 
Hence it was inferred, that though prince Arthur had not 
conſummated his marriage, it was not the leſs valid. But it 
was maintained, that it was as certain as a thing of that na- 
ture could be, that the marriage was conſummated, It was 
proved firſt, by violent prefumptions ; ſecondly, becauſe after 
Arthur's death, the princeſs, his widow, was ſuppoſed to be 
with child, and ſhe never ſaid any thing to the contrary, 
It is true, it might be objected, that Catherine had ſince 


ſworn, ſhe was never known by that prince. But it was 


replied, the canon law forbids the taking of oaths when 
there are ſtrong preſumptions to the contrary. Beſides, 
the queen's oath could not be reckoned decifive, ſince it 
was deſtroyed by the brief produced by her own adyo- 


cates. 1 
v. Julius's diſpenſation being the ſole foundation on which 


the validity of the King's marriage was eſtabliſhed, it was 


ſhewn, by a crowd of witneſſes, both ancient and modern, 
that the pope has not power to diſpenſe with the laws of 
God. Nay, it was affirmed, that it he diſpenſed with the 
decrees of the church, it was uſurpation, and that ſeveral 
biſhops in England itſelf had reſiſted the popes, when they 
would have aſſumed ſuch a liberty, 


On the other ſide, the queen's advocates replied to theſe 
reaſons; 

I. That the prohibitions in Leviticus were not parts of the 
moral law, ſince God himſelf had diſpenſed with them, in 
commanding the brother to marry his brother's widow. But 
of what nature ſoever the law was, if it were diſpenſed with 
by Moſes to the Jews, why might it not be as well done by 
the pope to the Chriſtians ? 

II. It was ſaid, the law, in Leviticus, againſt marrying the 
brother's wife, muſt be underſtood of not taking her while 
the brother was alive; for after he was dead, by another law, 
a man was commanded by God himſelf to marry his brother's 
wife. | | | 

III. The crime St. John Baptiſt reproached Herod with, 
might be adultery as well as inceſt, fince, according to Jo- 
ſephus and Euſebius, Herod's brother Philip was alive when 
St. John ſpoke. | 

IV. The popes daily diſpenſed, contrary to the laws of 
God, with vows and oaths, without being cenſured. Beſides, 
it was maintained, the pope was the only judge whether the 
prohibition was moral or not. 

V. It was alleged, the pope had granted the diſpenſation 
upon a very weighty conſideration, to keep peace between 
the two crowns of Spain and England. 

VI. It was urged, that the marriage had ſubfiſted near 
twenty years, and never been thought invalid. 


? November 1, the king ſent ſir John Ruſſel to him with a Turquoiſe ring, 
3 a token of his care and affection. Herbert, p. 125. Stow, p. 5 50. 


That the curious reader may form an eſtimate from thence, of the real 


proportion the value of money bears now to what it did then, here 1s a liſt 
ot the money and goods, as we find it in the original grant: Firſt, in ready 
money, three thoutand pounds, Item, in plate, nine thouſand five hundred 
lixty-five ounces and one eighth, at three fhiliings and eight- pence the ounce, 
amounteth to one thouſand ſeven hundred fifty-two pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and feyen-pence halfpenny. Item, divers apparel of houſtold, as hangings, 
Kc, amounting to eight hundred pounds. Item, eighty horſes and geldings, 
with their furniture, valued at one hundred and fifty pounds, Item, in mules 
tor the ſaddle, four, with their furniture, valued at ſixty pounds, Item, in 
mules for carriage, fix, with their furniture, valued at forty pounds. In 
ng, one thouſand, valued at fifty pounds. In cod and haberden, eight hun- 
wed, valued at forty pounds, In falt, eight wave, valued at ten pounds. In 
implements of the kitchen, as pots, &c. at eighty pounds. In mutton (theep) 
enty, valued at twelve pounds. In fifty-two oxen, valued at eighty pounds, 
4 Wearing apparel, to the. value of three hundred pounds. Rymer's Feed, 
tom. XIV, p. 


They remained in the king's hands till 1532, in which time ſeveral of 


VII. Laſtly, It was affirmed, if there were any nullities 
in the bull of diſpenſation, the pope was the only competent 
Judge of it. | 

ne king's advocates replied to theſe arguments, and were 
anſwered again by the writers on the queen's fide, both 
practiſing what is very common on ſuch occaſions, that 
is, they evaded the force of the reaſons of the oppoſite 
party, by keeping to generals. I ſhall ſay no more of ir. 
Thoſe that are curious to ſec the arguments on both tides, 
may be ſatisfied by reading the hiſtory of the reformation of 
England, where they are fully ſet forth. It will ſuffice to 
remark, that in theſe diſputes was ſpent the whole year 1 530, 
Henry being very glad the people ſhould be thoroughly in- 
tormed of the affair, before it was brought to the parlia- 
ment. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, cardinal Wolſey remained at his 
country houle, living betwixt hope and fear, without being 
able to form any probable conjecture of the king's behaviour 
towards him. Though all his goods were ſeized, and that 
ſeemed to denote he intended to ſhew him no favour, yet he 
ſaw, from time to time, ſome rays of goodnels ſhine upon 
him ?, which made him hope that his maſter, who had loved 
him fo well, would not be for ever inexorable. And indeed, 
the 12th of February, the king granted him a general par- 
don of all his offences, of what nature ſoever, Among all 
the pardons in the Collection of the Public Acts, there are 
none fo full and particular as this. Then the king came to 
an agreement with the cardinal, by which he left him the 
archbithopric of York, with all its revenues and dependen— 
cics, except York Place. As to the fee of Wincheſter, and 
abbey of St. Alban's, the king reſerved to himſelf the reve- 
nues, though he left him the titles. But the cardinal was 
bound to refign theſe two benefices when required. In con- 
fideration whereof, the king aſſigned him a thouſand marks 
ſterling a year, out of the biſhopric of Wincheſter, with a 
promiſe to grant him the like penſion upon ſome other bene- 
tice, in cafe this was taken from him. Moreover, he gave 
him to the value of fix thouſand three hundred and ſeventy- 
four pounds three ſhillings and ſeven-pence halfpenny, in 
money and goods, part of thoſe belonging to the cardinal, 
which had been confiſcated 4. All the reſt remained to the 
king with the cardinal's conſent, who owned it as a particu- 
lar tavour that the king was pleaſed to leave him any thing, 
This was all he preſerved of the immenſe riches acquired 
during his credit. But what afilicted him moſt ſenſibly, was, 
that his two colleges, founded with ſo much pains, and called 
by his own name, to be an everlaſting monument of his glory, 
were likewiſe confiſcated. He wrote to the king upon that 
ſubject, in a manner that perfectly ſhewed his extreme con- 
cern for that loſs: he even entreated Cromwell to uſe his 


utmoſt endeavours to hinder his two colleges from being in- 


volved in his ruin: but it was all in vain. The king took 
poſſeſſion of all the lands belonging to theme, and, depriving 
them of the name of their founder, endowed them anew in 
his own. 5 | 
Notwithſtanding all this, Wolſey had ſtill hopes, by rea- 
ſon of tome marks of friendſhip given him by the king upon 
certain occaſions. He had permitted him to remove to Rich- 
mond, where he was nearer his perſon. Moreover, hear- 
ing he was ſick, he ſent a lord to viſit him in his name, and 
even cauſed Anne Bullen to write to him*®. But at the 
ſame time that the compaſſion expreſſed for him by the king 
cheriſhed his hopes, it made his enemies apprehenſive of his 
return to court, and therefore they never ceaſed to exaſperate 
the king againſt him. In ſhort, as they could not fee him fo 
near the court without fearing the revival of the king's affection 


a. 


for a miniſter he had ſo paſſionately loved, they cauſed an 
order to be tent himt to withdraw to his dioceſe of York. 


the manors, and other eſtates, particularly in Eſſex and Oxfordſhire, were 
granted to fir Richard Page, aud other courtiers. In 1532, the king, by 
Cromwel!'s and Gardinet's advice, founded ancw the college in Oxford, 
(now called Chriſt Church) and ſettled on it two thouſand pounds a year ; 
but it was diſſolved again, by commiſſion, in 1545, and two months after 
was revived by the king's letters patents; and the next year the king re— 
moved the epiſcopal fee from Olney to this college. As for the build- 
ing, Woltey tiniſhed only the hall and the kitchen. Fiddes's life of Wol- 
ſey, p. 306, &c. Rymer's Feed, tom. XIV. p. 409, 410, 443. Belides 
his two colleges, the cardinal founded, in the univerſity of Oxford, lectures of 
divinity, civil law, medicine, philoſophy, mathematics, greek, and rhetoric. 
Fiddes, p. 209, &c. | 

5 The king tent him a ing, ſet with a ruby, whereon was his own picture, 
by Dr. Butts, aſſuring him he was not offended with him in his heart. And 
in his letter to Anne Bullen, he ſays, Good tweetheart, as you love me, tend 
the cardinal a token at my requeſt, and, in o doing, you ſhall deſerve our 
thanks, Whereupon ſhe ſent him a tablet of gold wingh hung at her tide, 
The king teat him alſo tour loads of rich furniture. Fiddes's lifts of Wol- 
ſey, p. $13, 614. 
y Thomas Cromwell, his late ſervant, Fiddes, p. 514: 
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ing to Fiddes, the 2gth, of a dyſemary, p. 520. He had begun a monument 
IT kinnelt WIR his OW a uνẽά, which one Benedetto, a ſtatuary of Flotgnce, 


It was called the King's woighty affair, Burnet, 
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Very probably, Anne Bullen contributed moſt to his &1{- to his yoke, he was forming vaſt projects. He ſaw bimſche 5 
grace, ſince none but a miſtreſs could poſſibly make the maſter of Spain, Italy, and the Low Countries; his brother © 
king forget ſuch a favourite. However this be, the cardinal, Ferdinand was now king of Bohemia, and had been eleceg Wm 5 
being forced to ſubmit, began his journey to the north king of Hungary. With theſe advantages he hoped tobe A 
with a train, though not ſo large as uſual during his proſpe- able to ſubdue the reſt of Europe. It was necetlary to be. 0 
rity, yet conſiſting ſtill of a hundred and fixty horſe 9, He gin with Germany, where he had great power, as empero r 
arrived about the end of September, at Cawood *, where he and archduke of Auſtria, beeauſe if he once became abo. by 
ſtaid, according to the cuſtom of the archbiſhops of York, Jute in the empire, and could diſpoſe of the forces of the he 
till things were ready for the ceremony of his inſtallment, German princes, he imagined France and England would not i. 
which was to be performed in a month, with a magnificence be able to reſiſt him. The troubles cauſed. by religion in v4 
little ſuitable to his preſent condition. But whilit he was Germany ſeemed to him a very ſpacious pretence to arm = 
preparing to enjoy in his archbiſhopric the {ſmall remains of againſt the proteſtants, judging, that after ruining them þ 5 
authority, which he imagined would be ſtill left him, he was the help of the catholics, theſe would in their turn be cf] 
arreſted by the earl of Northumberland! for high treaſon. ſubdued, I cannot be accuſed here of afcribing to this mo. ah 
He would have inſiſted at firſt upon his privilege as cardinal. narch deſigns he never really had, fince it is notorious thet Bi 
But the earl told him, that ſhould not hinder him from exe- himſelf and ſucceſſors purſued gradually, and I, may ſay, 3 ſe] 
cutirig the king's orders. At the ſame time his phyſician was openly, the execution of the ſame project. The wars thy WB 
ſeized, and ſent to London with his legs tied to his horte. afflicted Europe for more than a century, were ſolely excited MM 7 
It is not known to this day, whether the king had been pre- by the boundleſs ambition of the houſe of Auſtria, Who MER © 
poſſeſſed that the cardinal had a defign upon his life, which the other fovereigns were concerned to oppoſe. WS bc 
however is not very. probable. Be this as it will, he ſet for- Since Luther's preaching in Germany, the reformatin is 
ward by eaſy journies to London, extremely concerned to had made fo great progrels, that ſeveral princes of the em. oF To 
think he was going to appear as a criminal in a city, where pire, and many Hans Towns had openly embraced it. ; ye! 
he had before commanded with almoſt a ſovereign autho- they were accuſed of introducing many innovations in rei. pre 
rity. But in all likelihood his grief turned to his advan- gion, in anſwer to that charge, they proteſted, their inten ? in 
tage, as it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, which conſtrain- was only to adhere to the doctrine of the goſpel and relign We Þ po! 
ed him to ſtop at Leiceſter abbey, where he ended his days of the primitive church. And therefore, they demande! 1 co 
the zoth of November 2. Before he expired, he ſaid to the that a free council might be held in ſome city of Germay, } 
king's officer who ſtood near his bed: „If I had ſerved where the religious differences might be calmnly examined bf car 
God as diligently as I have done the king, he would not have the word of God. But this was a method which their ad. of 
given me over in my grey hairs.” But I do not know verfaries could not allow. They ſuppoſed, as a thing cer. nen 
whether he had reaſon to boaſt of his zeal and diſintereſted- tain, that the religion profeſfed before Luther's appearance, mae 
neſs in the ſervices he had done the king. He added, ſpeak- was the true religion, and being without ſpot, wrinkle, r 3 bis 
ing to the ſame officer, that if, as he thought him worthy, the like, had no need of reformation. According to tha WF © the 
he ſhould ever be admitted to the king's council, he ſhould principle, they thought the point was not to examine it at all, poi 
take care what he put in his head, for he would never be but to compel the recuſants or heretics to conform. This tali 
able to put it out again. This ſeems to intirfiate, he had was the conſtant maxim, long fince followed by the Roni = was 
counſelled the king to undertake the divorce, which after- clergy, and which cauſed them to uſe fire and {word to cx. of 
wards he would have difluaded him from. And indeed, he terpate thoſe they were pleaſed to term heretics, But in the bad 
deſired the ſame perſon to telt the king, that he prayed' fituation of Germany, at the time I am ſpeaking of, it nor 
him to call to remembrance what had paſſed betwixt them was not eaſy to practiſe that maxim. It was not private dec 
about the divorce, and hoped, that when he ſhould be leſs perſons only who declared againſt the Roman church, but gra 
brejudiced, he would do him more juſtice. Fhis ſhews that cities, whole nations and ſovereigns. So the zealous abet. blem 
be looked upon that affair as the ſole cauſe of his diſgrace. tors of the old religion were not in condition to reduce them bt 
Thus died this famous cardinal, the proudeſt and moſt by force. Therefore they choie to feed them with hopes of tou 
haughty of men, and we may add, the moſt ambitious and a free council, till the affairs of Europe were ſo diſpocd . and 
: moſt greedy of eſtates and honours. It is affirmed, that that it might be hoped to reduce them by way of authority, WRT dei 
| while he governed the king, he never gave him advice with- Several diets had been held upon that ſubject in Germany, WR det 
| out a view to his own intereſt. This alone would be ſuffi- where, contrary to the opinion of the court of Rome, the Aug 
cicnt to obſcure all the fine qualities he might otherwiſe have, emperor and the catholic princes had been obliged to con» till 
but which in the main amounted only to a great penetration, ceal their ſentiments and conſent to a toleration, which hovw- WF Jcct. 
whereof he made an ill uſe. The king ſhewed a concern ever left them at liberty to act another time according 10 Fe. 
for his death ® And yet, fince he had ordered him to be their real principles. | ao 
arreſted for high treaſon, very probably his ruin was de- When Luther began to appear, the religious diſputes turn- : had 
termined, Henry was of a temper to accompliſh whatever ed only upon the exceſſive abuſes of the papal power and 1 # cing 
1 he undertook b. This will plainly appear hereafter, in his few other points. Then Luther had on his fide almoſt all Tors 
| extraordinary ſeverity to perions, who doubtleſs were not ſo the lay princes of Germany, and many Hans Towns, cach E tcſta 
1 guilty as this favourite. 9 of which was a republic. From that time he made new b diet 
Th The affair of the divorce © and its conſequences emplov- diſcoveries, and'publiſhed them to the world. But he had 2s a 
4 ing Henry during the reſidue of his life, it will for the future not upon all the articles the ſame number of followers 25 {oft 
I be the principal thing I ſhall have to ſpeak of to the end of upon that of the papal authority. Befides, the emperor and Part 
| this reign, But as by the alterations introduced by this the zealous catholics oppoſed with all their power the pro- 8 
| prince into his kingdom, his affairs led him to concern him- greſs of the reformation. Care was taken to intimidate ſuch tut 
. {elf with the troubles of Germany, it is neceſſary, for the as inclined that way, or to continue them in the old religion that 
underſtanding of the ſequel, briefly to mention what paſſed by promiſes, by places, by poſts, which did not little belp eme 
in that country. | | | to confirm them in their firſt ſentiments. So, for ſome yeats, alter 
1 The emperor's aim in calling the diet of Augſburg, was the reformers uſed all poſſible endeavours to gain proſclytes, nam, 
x rather to inflame than appeaſe the religious troubles. Since and the Romith clergy were as diligent to hinder their pro- UpO1 
| he made peace with France, and Italy was, as it were, ſubject greſs. Mean time, whilſt they ſtrove only in this mannes, on 
if nt before he {t out, he received from the king the ſum of ten thou» took in kand in 1 524, and continued till 15 29, receiving for ſo much as was a. 5 
4 rend pounds. Cavendiſh, 5 ready done four thouſand tro hundred and fifty ducats. The detign heren arch 
. And feventy-twwo carts with his houſhold ſtuff. Bur net. tom. I. p. 81. was fo glorion:, that it exceeded far that of Henry VII, But upon tis to th 
: Acanle about terclhev iniles from York, belonging to the archbiſhops. death the king terized what was ſinihed, and called it his. Thus the aral n= his þ 
| - 9 Het ry ieren; and by fir VV alteg Welth, Fiddes, p. $22. Hall tavs, nal's tomb had the lame fate v\ ith his college. He is laid to behave mis | 
ni mot h hach erore do ide pope and ſeveral princes letters reflecting on the well during the time he was in the north, after his diſgrace, and to become HOU 
king, and Hired tom to revenge his cauſe, fol. 194. very popular. As no man (ſays Polydore) did ever rite with fewer wutües, caſio 
F In his way a 173/06 a fortnight at the earl of Shrewſoury's, at Shef- ſo (fays lord Herbert) few that ever fell from fo high a place had 1 Inc: 
eld Park, Where he taken ill one day at dinner. Cavendith lays, Ipeak» crimes objceted againſt him. He is ſaid, (according to one of the articles 0! tho 7 
ing ot the evects 0: 147 diſtemper, it was apparent he had poiſoned hümſelf. his unpeachment) to leave two natural ſons hehind him, whereof one Ca 8 
By the mediation of te carl, tir William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, Winter, was loaded with church preferments. Herbert, Burnet, Stoß, . Auf. 
| (the perion to whom he 4puke his laſt words) was ſent by the King to convey Fiddes, p. 521. &c. 530, 
him to London, d ith much ado, being hardly able to ſit his horſe, he He was very much afllicted with the news of it, and faid, he would nate a] 
got to Leiceſter abbey, where, _ their coming out to receive him, he given twenty thouſand pounds he had but lived. Herbert, p. 148. Olmo 
210, Father abbot, I n ©16 to lay my bones among you, He was buried v Biſhop Burnet juſtty obſer ces, that king Henry loved to raite mean ap Dr. U 
in the be! chapel, of ch even the ruins are not at preſent to be dil- ſons, and upon the leatt dittare. to throw them down, and facrifice mer 8 kings 
covered. Ie died the 28h of November, according to Burnet; and accord- public diſcontents. Tom. I. Pp. 9. XIV. 
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the reſormation daily took root, which obliged the adverſa- 
ries to ſeek other means to Prevent its growth, thole hitherto 
uſed not proving Very cttectual, 
£21 

At W! and, after a hearing, baniſned him the empire, 
with all his adherents, by a formal decree in the diet's name. 
But ſome pretend, the diet was not concerned in the decrce; 
however, the emperor perſiſted to maintain it. But it ſeems 
the Germans conſidered it not us obligatory. . The next 
year the diet, held at Noremberg, produced againſt the court 
of Rome a hundred grievances, of which they demanded the 
redreſs by means of a tree council. 

Another diet, held at the ſame place, paſſed a decree, 
whereby it was reſolved to demand a tree council in Germany. 
But, upon their diſſolution, the cathohes aſſembled by them- 
ſelves at Ratiſbon, and ordered the decree of Worms to be 
executed, a L | i 

In another diet, at Spires, in 1526, the emperor cauſed it 
to be declared, that he meant not that any reſolution ſhould 
be taken concerning the affairs of religion, bur only concern- 
ing the method of executing the decree of Worms, till 
there ſhould be a general council. But as this council Was 
yet very remote, the diet decreed the emperor ſhould be 
prayed to procure A council in Germany within a year, and 
in the mean while, every one ſhould fo govern himſelf in 
point of religion, as to be able to give an account of his 
conduct to God and the emperor, 

During theſe tranſactions, the war which the Turks had 
carried into Hungary ſuſpended for ſome time the execution 
of Charles V. 's projects againſt thoſe who had embraced the 
new religion, becauſe he wanted the aſſiſtance of all the Ger- 
man princes, as well proteſtants as catholics % Beſides, 
bis war then with France ſuffered him not to think much of 
the affairs of Germany. But in 1529, being upon the 
point of making peace with France, be thought he might 


talk in a higher ſtrain. He called a diet at Spires, where it 


was ordered, that thoſe who had hitherto obeyed the decree 
of Worms, ſhould continue to obſerve it, and the reſt that 
had not ſubmitted ſhould make no innovations in religion, 
nor hinder their ſubjects from going to mais. Againſt this 
decree the elector of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the land- 
grave of Heſſe, and the princes of Lunenburg, made a ſo- 
lemn proteſtation, from whence all their party were called 
proteſtants. The emperor, who was then in Italy, very 
roughly received the proteſtation brought to him by deputies, 
and thereby obliged the proteſtants to unite for their common 
defence, the empcror diſcovering by his words that he had ill 
leſigns againft them. In the diet, which was to meet at 
Augſburg in April 1530, but did not, however, affemble 
till June, he was reſolved to lay the foundation of his pro— 
jected war againſt the proteſtants. | 
At the opening of the diet, the emperor's chancellor made 
a long ſpeech, complaining, in his maſter's name, of thoſe who 
had hitherto endeavoured to alter the ancient faith, and car- 
vinal Campegio exhorted the Germans to extirpate the er- 
rors that were crept into Germany, That done, the pro- 
teſtants defired they might declare their belief before the 
diet. This was denied them, and they were made to take 
as a favour the leave granted them to deliver their confeſſion 
of faith in writing. The landgrave of Heſſe, ſecing ſo great 
partiality in the diet, withdre without taking leave; where— 
upon the emperor commanded the gates of Augſburg to be 
mut, ſhewing, he intended to uſe violence towards thoſe 
that remained in the city. Bur upon the clector of Saxony's 
remonſtrances, he ordered them to be opened. In ſhort, 
aiter many debates *, he cauſed to be publiſhed, in the diet's 
name, a decree entirely againſt the proteſtants, and which, 
upon the hopes he gave them of a general council, obliged 
them to deſtroy whatever had been done in point of religion 
to that day, | 
The diet ending in this manner, the emperor ordered the 
archbiſhop of Mentz to aſſemble the electors to proceed 
to tne election of a king of the Romans, intending to cauſe 
his brother Ferdinand to be choſen. The proteſtants fire- 
nuouſly oppoſed this meeting, affirming there was no oc- 
cation to elect a king of the Romans, and demonſtrating the 
mechveniencies which would ariſe from his defign to render 
te Imperial crown as it were hereditary to the houſe of 
Auſtria. In fine, ſceing that notwithſtanding their remon— 


] 

: January 21ſt, king Henry empowered Thomas, carl of Wiltſhire and 
Dee | ohn dtocketley, bilhop elect oft London; Dr. William Lee, and 
1 851 — Bennet, to conclude © league with the pope, the emperor, the 
1d, 4 Francc, Portugal, &c. againtt he Turk. See Rymer's Feed, tom. 
XIV. p. 354. 5 - 
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In one vi Which, upon the proteſtants affirming theirs was the ancient 
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Charles V. coming to the diet of Worms, ſent 
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ſtrances, it was deſigned to proceed to the election, they 
met at Smalcald the 22d of December 1530, and concluded 
a defenſive league againſt all who ſhould attack them on 
account of religion, Then they made a formal proteſta- 
tion againſt the intended election of a king of the Romans 
without their conſent. In this ſituation were the affairs of 
religion in Germany about the end of the year 1530. 

[1531 ]After the emperor had quitted Italy, the pope's nuntio 
continually preſſed him to pronounce judgment upon the af— 
fair of the duke of Ferrara. The pope could not imagine 
but the judgment would be in his favour, confidering the 
emperor's engagement with him by the treaty of Barcelona. 
Bur whether the emperor had more fully examined the 
matter, or for ſome other reaſon, he gave ſentence, that 
Modena and Reggio belonged of right to the duke of Fer- 
rara ; but, to ſatisfy the pope, he ſhould pay a hundred thou- 
ſand ducats, for which the pope ſhould be obliged to give 
him the inveſtiture of Ferrara, as granted to his predeceſ- 
ſors; and to begin to execute this ſentence, he delivered 
Modena to the duke. The pope, extremely diſpleaſed with 


a judgment fo different from what he expected, refuſed to 


ſubmit to it, and in hopes of ſeizing Ferrara, would not 
receive the hundred thouſand ducats offered him by the 
duke, 

Clement VII. being thus incenſed againſt the emperor, had 
great inclinations to be reconciled with the kings of France 
and England, imagining he ſhould be received with open 
arms. Indeed, Francis I. had unwillingly agreed to the 
treaty of Cambray, and ſolely becauſe there was no other 
way to recover his ſons. But fince he had received them, 
he had been thinking how to retrieve what he had loſt by 
that treaty. To this end, he privately laboured to ſow jea- 
loufics among the princes, by making them apprehenſive of 
the emperor's ambition, and promiting them aſſiſtance. As 
ſoon as he was informed of the pope's diſcontent, he thought 
nothing ſhould be neglected to gain him to his intereſt at ſo 
favourable a juncture. Wheretore he propoſed. a marriage 
between Catherine de Medici, daughter of the late duke 
Lorenzo, and the duke of Orleans her ſecond ſon ; an ho- 
our to which the family of the Medici durſt never aſpire, 


if the king had not offered it himſelf. On the other hand, 


Henry, knowing the union between the pope and the empe— 
ror was the ſole cauſe of the obſtacles in the affair of the 
divorce, did not queſtion he ſhould eaſily effect his de- 
ſigns if he could ſet them at variance. But two things 
hindered him from applying himſelf to that means. The firſt 
was, he could not truſt the pope. The ſecond, that he 
began to find his ſubjects much more inclined to ſhake off 
the papal yoke than he had imagined, and therefore did 


not think himſelf under a neceſſity to depend upon the pope, 


If he had at firſt humbly addreiled the pope, it was partly 


becauſe he feared the pope's prejudice in favour of Chriſt's 


vicar, But when he found this prejudice was not ſo ſtron 

as he had believed, he never troubled himſelf about the 
pope's oppoſition. His kingdom being ſafe from invaſions 
by land, he had nothing to tear from any prince in Europe, 
provided his ſubjects were not terrified with the thunders of 
the Vatican. But the'Engliſh were not, in that reſpect, 
the ſame as formerly. Wickliff had begun to enlighten 


them; the conduct of the late popes had increaſed their 


light; and Luther's books and followers had quite opened 
their eyes. Since the ſpreading of the new doctrine in Eng— 
land, the pope's authority was ſo diſcredited, that the Eng— 
liſh for the moſt part wiſhed for a favourable opportunity to 
throw off a yoke they had lo long groaned under. This 
made the king reſolve to have his cauſe tried by the parlia- 
ment and convocation. | 

The parliament meeting the 6th of January, the chan— 
cellor opened the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, declaring, that the 
king earneſtly wiſhed to annul his marriage, not from diſ- 
honeſt motives, as tome laboured to make his people be— 
lieve, but for the peace of his conſcience, and the welfare 
of the kingdom, being unwilling to leave the ſucceſſion of 
the crown in danger of being diſputed. Then he cauſed a 
great number of books and treatiſes written on that ſubject, 
with abſtracts of ſeveral authors both antient and modern, 
to be brought, with the determinations of the univerfities 
of France, Italy, and England, which were all left upon the 
table to be examined at leiſure f. The king's defign was 


religion, the emperor would needs diſpute himſelf ; which the Spaniſh writers 

tay he did with that cagernels that he drew. his dagger. Herbert, p. 150, 
The king firit brought in the books and determinations of the univerſi— 
ties to the houſe of Lords, and after they were read and conlidered there, 
the chancellor did on the 2oth of March, or (according to lord Herbert, on 
the 31ſt) with twelve lords ſpiritual and temporal, go down to the huute of 
$7 commons 
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alſo brought before the convocation, who declared they 
were ſatisfied the king's marriage was contrary to the law of 
God. The king required no more at that time. He had 
another important affair to debate with the clergy, which 
was to be decided before this was farther examined. Very 
likely the convocation, being informed of the king's intent, 
the more readily gave their opinion for him, as they perfectly 
knew how much they ſhould want his favour in the buſineſs 
in hand, which was of the utmoſt conſequence. 

Cardinal Wolſey had been accuſed, by the attonney gene- 
ral, of exerciſing in England his legatine authority without 
the king's ſpecial licence, and of difpoſing, as.legate, of ſeveral 
benefices, contrary to the ſtatutes of proviſors and præmu- 
nire. Hence it naturally followed, that thoſe who: had 
owned his authority, and appeared in his: courts, were 
equally liable to be indicted. By this means, all the clergy 
were in the ſame caſe, finee there was ſcarce one but what 


had applied to him during the courſe of his legateſhip. So, 


after the king had procured of the convocation. an approba- 
tion of his proceedings concerning the divorce, he ordered 
an indictment to be brought into the king's-bench againſt 
all the clergy, for breaking the laws of the realms, He 
had in this a double view; the firſt, to draw a good ſum 
from the clergy ; the ſecond, to humble that powerful 
body, and fo leflen their great credit with the people, who 
before had always ſeen them ſupported by the royal autho- 
rity, He Knew he ſhould meet with the greateſt oppo- 
ſition from the clergy in the affair of the divorce. For that 
reaſon he was very glad to put it out of their power to hurt 
him, by keeping them as it were in dependence, and by 
ſowing a kind of divifion between the clergy and people, by 
the ſatisfaction theſe would probably expreſs at the diſgrace 
of the eccleſiaſtics, who had ever treated them with great 
haughtineſs. He thereby put the clergy under a neceſſity 
of recurring to the royal protection, and conſequently of 
ſhewing leſs zeal for the intereſt of the court of Rome. 
This ſucceeded according to his expectation. In vain. did 
the clergy plead, that the king himſelf had connived at the 
cardinal's proceedings. What had not been ſerviceable to: 
Woltey, was not capable of excuſing them that had owned 


his authority. So the court proceeded to a ſentence, that” 


the clergy were all out of the king's protection, and liable 
to the pains in the ſtatute of premunire. The people were 
extremely pleaſed, and particularly the favourers of the new 
religion, to fee the clergy humbled to ſo great a degree. 
On the other hand, the clergy plainly perceived, that, as 
the laitv ſtood affected, it would be in vain to reſiſt the king. 
They could expect no more aſſiſtance from Rome. Since 
the pope had quarreled with the King, he had loſt all his 
power; and as the King ſhewed he would no longer regard 
hin, the thunders of the Vatican were looked upon with 
contempt. The clergy, in this their ill ſituation, reſolved 
o purchaſe the king's tavour at any rate, finding they could 
wo longer depend upon the people, who were much altered 
rrom what they were formerly. So the convocation of Can— 


terbury, having debated upon the affair, reſolved k to offer 


the king a hundred thouſand pounds for a pardon. Purſuant 
to the reſolution, ſome of their members were ordered to 
draw an act for that purpoſe. Probably they who were 
charged with this commiſſion were friends of the court, and 
had a mind to take this opportunity to give the king a pre- 
rogative which none of his predeceſſors had ever enjoyed. 


O . 
Lord Herbert and doctor Burnet ſay, the convocation re— 


ſolved to preſent a petition to the king, to pray him to ac- 


cept of a hundred thouſand pounds. But as this inſtru- 
ment is extant in the Collection of the Public Acts, it may 
now be ſpoken of with greater exactneſs. It was not a pe- 
tition, but a public ac of the elergy, in form of letters 
patents, whereby they gave that ſum to-the king, It was 
{aid in the inſtrument, that it was, firſt, in. confidezation of 
his great merit. Secondly, in teſtimony of the clergy's gra- 
titude for the great benefits he had procured rhe catholic 
church, as well by his pen as his ſword. "Thirdly, for his 
zeul againſt the Lutherans, who were labouring to deſtroy 
the church of England, of which the clergy acknowledged 


commons, and ſnewed them the books, and produced twelve original papers, 
veith the ſeals of the univerſities to them, which fir Brian Tuke read open- 
in the houſe; when that was done, the chancellor ſpoke the ſpcech menti- 
enced bog. So that he did not open the ſeſſion of parhament with it, as Rapin 
as, a tory lines above. Sce Burnct, tom. I. p. 105. Herbert, p. 152. Hall, 
1 

{ Nancy, the ſtatutes againſt proviſions and proviſors. Burnet, tom. I. 
p- 106. 


* 2 


„On Jennary 24. This ſum was to be levied in five years. Rymer, tom. 


XIV. p. 414. 
- Crs finovlarem protectorem, unicum & ſupremum dominum, & 
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the king ſole protector, and ſupreme head!, Laſtly, in 
hopes he would be 1 grant the clergy and all ther 
members a parden of all the offences committed againſt th, 
ftatures of proviſors and præmunire. 

When this inſtrument was read in the convocation, man 
diſliked that the clergy ſhould be made to ſay, that they 
acknowledged the king for protector and ſupreme head gf 
the church of England. Some imagined it was inſerteg 
through inadvertency and exceſſive flattery, whereof the Pen. 
ners of the inſtrument had net conſidered the conſequence 
Others faid, it was intended to ſurprize the convocation, hy 
inſerting theſe words in the body of an inſtrument, which 
was only to grant a ſum to the king. They added theſe 
words, which ſeemed to be put in by accident, and without 
deſign, were however of very great conſequence, and as the 
convocation had not taken any reſolution upon that Point 
they were for razing them out. But, on the other hang. 
thoſe who were in the ſecret, pretended the words could not 


be put out by a formal reſolve, without diſpleaſing the king, 


and giving him occaſion te refuſe the offered compenſation, 
This cauſed ſuch debates, that they were forced to put off 
the decifion of the affair to the next day. It was not with. 
out reaſon that ſeyeral dreaded the conſequence which might 
very naturally be drawn from theſe words, fince it was 
evident, the clergy was thereby engaged to acknowledge the 
pope no longer head of the church. 
not have two ſupreme heads at once. This was in effect 


the king's. intention, as well as theirs who had penned or 
drawn the inſtrument, as. plainly appeared the next day, 


Thomas Cromwell, with others of the king's council, going 
to the convocation, very clearly hinted, that the point in 
debate yeſterday was very agreeable ' to the king, and he 
could not but conſider the oypoſers as very diſaffected perſons, 
After ſuch a declaration, there was. not one that durk di- 
rectly oppoſe it, eſpecially as the archbiſhop and ſeveral other 
prelares openly maintained, that the king was truly the (u- 
preme head of the church of England. So the act paſſed u; 
it was drawn; only ſome. moved to add this reſtriction, 
5 as far as is conſiſtent with the law of Chriſt.” Bur it 
was net the king's intention to leave a door for thoſe to 
efcape, who ſhould hereafter diſpute his ſupremacy kx. The 


inſtrument, being ſealed the 22d of March, was preſented to 


the king, who very graciouſly accepted both the clergy's 
preſent and his new title, of which he afterwards made 
great uſe, The convocation of the province of York re- 
ſolved likewiſe to give the king eighteen thouſand eight hun- 
dred and forty pounds. But as they omitted in the grant 
to acknowledge the king ſupreme head of the church of 
England, they were told that their preſent would not be 
accepted, if they ſpoke not like the convocation of Canter- 
bury. So the clergy of York province were forced to in- 
ſert the ſame acknowledgment in their inſtrument. In this 
manner the king procured, or rather extorted, from the clergy, 
the title of ſupreme head of the church of England. It is 
certain, that though ſome freely gave it him, yet the ma- 
3or part were not of that opinion J. This is evident from 
the method uled to obtain it. The acknowledgment was 
procured in the manner we have feen, by Warham, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, Thomas Cromwell, and ſome others, 
who. verily believed there was no occaſion for the pope. 
Thoſe who flattered themſelves at firſt, that the words were 
inſerted without deſign in the inſtrument brought into the 
convocation of- Canterbury, might have ſeen their error, if 
they had attended to another article in the ſame inſtrument, 
and which was alſo inſerted in that of the province of York, 
namely, that the elergy did promiſe for the future neither to 
make nor execute any conſtitution without the king's li- 
cence. This was, in other words, acknowledging the king 
tor ſupreme head of the church of England. We ſhall ſee 
hereafter what uſe Henry made of this new title. 

The king, being fatisfted with the clergy, granted them 
a pardon in ample form. But when the pardon was brought 
into the houſe of commons, they refuſed to-paſs it, unlels 
the laity, who might have been guilty of the ſame offences, 


were alſo included ®, Henry, offended. at their oppoſition, 


* Though archbiſhop Parker and our author ſay, the act paſſed withont 
the reſtriction, yet it appears, by ſeveral patlages in Henry's letter to biihop 
Tunſtal, who in the convocation at York had proteſted againſt it, that the 
words quantum per Chriſti legem licet were inſerted, and the act ſo paſſed,. 
by nine biſhops (the biſhop of Rocheſter being one) and fifty-two abbots 
and priors, and the major part of the lower houſe of convocation, and pati 
cularly Stephen Gardiner. Burnet, vol. I. p. 112. Herbert, p. 151. 

| When archbiſhop Warham, upon ſome not ſpeaking for or againſt I's 
ſud, that filence was to be taken for conſent, they cried out, We are all 
filent then. Herbert, p. 85 t. 

m They apprehended that either they might be brought into trouble, or 
at leaſt their having tranſgreſſed che ſtatutes, might be made ule of to draw 
a ſuptidy from the:n. Burnet, tom. I. p. 113, | 
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them word, he would be maſter of his own favours, 
ſent ſuffer them to be forced from him. The king's re- 
and not terrified the commons, who, to avoid his indigna- 
. the pardon as it was, throwing themſelves upon 
3 ry 6b to what concerned the laity. Then the king, 
his 2 with their ſubmiſſion, granted to his temporal ſub- 
Ds i pardon like to that of his ſpiritual. It ſeems, however, 


„ included in the pardons, were forced to compound 
RP Ling as we And in the Collection of the Public 
_ fr were the people from riſing (as they would doubt- 
leſs have done, had they been under the fame prejudice 
with their anceſtors in the reigns of Henry II. and king John) 
that, on the contrary, Joy was viſibly painted on their faces, 
being highly delighted to ſee the clergy humbled. Thus 
that body, ſo formidable theretofore, inſtead of daring to 
-ofift the king, were conſtrained to fly to his protection, be- 
cauſe they ſaw plainly the people ſhewed no concern at 
their diſgrace, and they had no remedy elſewhere n. | 
When the pope heard what had paſſed in England, he 
was terribly embarraſed. He ſaw Henry purſuing ſuch mea- 
{ares as would probably be attended with fatal conſequences, 
However he durſt not venture to proceed haughtily, for fear 
of engaging in a quarrel, which he foreſaw would not be to 
his advantage. Beſides his not being pleaſed with the em- 
peror, he ſaw him upon the point of being fully employed 
by the Turks and the German proteſtants, at a time when 
France and England were in ſtrict union. So, perceiving 
no affiſtance ſpeedy enough, in caſe he ſhould attempt to 
* exert his authority, he choſe to be filent, in expectation 
ob a proper ſeaſon to act, or at leaſt to be reconciled to the 
king. | 
D : This affair being ended, Henry prorogued the parlia- 
ment o. Then he ordered the determinations of the uni- 
verſities to be printed, with the opinions of the learned 
concerning his marriage, that againſt the next ſeſſion every 
one might be informed of the ſtate of the caſe, and of his 
© motives to proſecute the divorce. Mean while, as in put- 
ting away the queen, his intent was to marry Anne Bullen, 
- he paſſionately wiſhed the queen would be perſuaded to con- 
' ſent to the divorce, in order to avoid the inconveniencies 
which might ariſe from her obſtinacy. To that purpoſe, he 
ſent fome biſhops and lay-lords P, earneſtly to preſs her, 
either to conſent to the divorce, or refer the deciſion of the 
affair to four prelates and four ſeculars. But as ſhe could 
not be prevailed with to deſiſt from her appeal to the pope 4. 
he ſent her word to chuſe where ſhe would reſide in any of 
bis manors, and, the 14th of July 1531, took his leave of 
her at Windſor, intending never to ſee her more r. | 
What had lately paſſed in the parliament and convocation 
E encouraged the well-wiſhers to a reformation in the church, 


religious diſputes became more frequent and public than for- 
merly. But the king perceiving what inferences would be 
d xaun from the firſt proceedings, was pleated to ſhew, that 
in throwing off the papal yoke he deſigned not to firike at 
tze fundamental truths of religion. So, to fruſtrate thoſe 
uno had any ſuch thought, he commanded the laws againſt 
heretics to be rigorouſly executed. This occaſioned the death 
of three proteſtants, namely, Bilney, Bayfield, and Baynham, 
of whom the two firſt were burnt this year, and the other in 
tze following April *, | 
* Whilft theſe things were tranſacting in England, the af- 
fairs of Germany were more embroiled. In the beginning 
of the year, Ferdinand of Auſtria, king of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary, was elected king of the Romans, notwithſtanding the 
protection of the confederates of Smalcald, and crowned a 
icy days after at Aix la Chapelle. This was in conſequence 
ol 2 league concluded between the catholic princes of Ger- 


During this ſeflion of parliament, one Richard Rouſe a cook, on the 
thih of February, poiſoned ſome ſoop in the biſhop of Rocheſter's kitchen, 
E th which ſeventeen perſons were mortally infected; one of the gentle- 
ac did of it, aud {ome poor people that were charitably fed with the re- 
i mander, were allo infected, one woman dying. The perſon was appre- 
p enicd, and by act of parliament (22 Hen, VIII.) poiſoning was declared 
p on, and Rouſe was atcainted and {entenced to be boiled to death, which 
do be the puniſhment of poiſcaing for all times to come; (but was 
Y repealed 1 Ed. VI. and 1 Maris I.) The lentence, was executed in Smith- 
bel! torn after, Burnet, Stow, p. 560. Hall, fol. 199. 
. Ik was prorogued on March 31, to the 13th of October. The moſt 
remarkable itatutes enacted during this ſeſſion, were: 1. That no maſter, 
I wurdens, or tellow{hip of crafts and trades, nor any rulers of fraternitics, 
l tie rom henceforth of any apprentice, or any other perſon, for the entry of 
w apprentice into their 1hid tellowſhip, above two ſhillings and ſixpence; 
E or tor his entry, when his years and term is expired, above three ſhillings 
J and fourpence, upon pain of forfeiting forty pounds. 2. That four juſtices 
the peace in every hire, whereof one to be of the quorum, ſhall have 


tat the colleges and monaſteries were excepted, who, not 
hh 


| to which they already ſaw ſome preparatives. For this reaſon, 
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many in the foregoing November. But this league was of- 


fenſive, whereas that of Smalcald was only defenfive, Ne- 


ver had the proteſtants any deſign to force the conſciences of 
ſuch as differed from them in opinion. But the intent of the 
catholic league was, to compel the proteſtants to return to 
the church they had forſaken, Theſe proteſted againſt Fer- 
dinand's election, as unneceflary and contrary to the utual forms. 
But their protettation had no effect. | 

The reſt of the year was ſpent in ſundry negotiations, 
wherein the emperor ſeemed to have no other aim than to 
adjuſt the religious differences, though 1n effect his deſign was 
only to amuſe the proteſtants, and hinder them from taking 
meaſures for their defence, when they ſhould be attacked. 
As they were not ignorant of his artifices, they wrote on that: 
ſubject to the kings of France and England, who returned 
them tavourable anſwers, with a promiſe of aſſiſtance in caſe 
it was attempted to oppreſs them. Not that theſe two mo- 
narchs defired to countenance the reformation, but it was their 
intereſt to protect the German proteſtants, becauſe their de- 
ſtruction could not but exceedingly increaſe the emperor's 
power. Indeed, this was one of the chief means whereby 
that prince intended to execute his vaſt deſigns. 

[1532 | Whilſt the emperor was forming projects to become 
maſter of Germany, under colour of ſupporting the intereſts 


of religion and the empire, Francis I. was trying to create 


him troubles capable of producing ſome change, which he 
might improve. His vexation to have been forced to ſign 
the treaty of Cambray threw him upon earneſtly ſeeking 
means to repair his loſſes, and eſpecially to recover Genoa and 
Milan. To that end, he. carefled or threatened the pope, 
according as he ſaw it proper to uſe one or other of theſe 
means, and put the proteſtants of Germany in hopes of a pow- 
erful aſſiſtance, in caſe they were attacked by the emperor t. 
But chiefly he laboured to lecure the king of England, becauſe 
he could be moſt ſerviceable to him. He confirmed him, as 
much as poſhble, in his reſolution to puth the affair of the di- 
vorce, in order to keep him always at variance with the em- 
peror and the pope. Sometimes he intimated to him, that 
if the juſtice due to him was obſtinately refuſed, he would 
join in a league with him to withdraw their dominions from 
the tyrannical power of the court of Rome. Then fearing he 
would agree with the emperor, he adviſed him ſpeedily to 
marry Anne Bullen, well knowing it would be a certain 
means to widen their breach. Nay, he ſent a letter to the 
pope, wherein he appeared no leſs concerned than Henry him- 
ſelf in the affair of the divorce. Among other things he told 


him, that if out of complaiſance or fear he continued to be 


governed by the emperor, he muſt not think it ſtrange that 
the king of England ſhould endeavour to procure by extraor- 
dinary means the juſt ſatisfaction he had ſo long expected in 
vain ; adding, that his intereſt was ſo ſtrictly united with 
Henry's, that he was indiſpenfibly obliged to aſſiſt to the ut- 
moſt of his power a prince whom he gloried to be the perpe- 
tual ally. In ſhort, he prayed him to confider, whether it was 
prudent to give thoſe, who could not be compelled to obey, 
the opportunity and will to withdraw their obedience. But 
Clement ſeeing only the emperor's forces in Italy, took care 
not to follow ſuch dangerous counſels, 

The two kings finding at length it was impoſſible to gain 
the pope, reſolved upon an interview, to contrive means to 
break the emperor's meaſures. But they thought proper firſt 


to ſpread a report they were going to make a new league, in 
order to frighten the pope, and hinder him from clofing again 


with the emperor, from whom he was a little alienated by the 
affair of Ferrara. Accordingly, they concluded a league at 
London, ſigned the 23d of June. Bur it is manifeſt the treaty 
was made only with the torementioned view, ſince it con- 
tained but two articles that could have reaſonably alarmed the 
pope or the emperor, had they been known to them. 'The 
firſt was, that in caſe the emperor ſeized the Engliſh mer- 


power and authority to enquire, hear, and determine, in the general ſeſſions 
of the peace, all matters relating to bridges and highways. This act alfo 
explains by whom bridges and highways are to be repaired. Sce Statute 
21 Hen, VIII. 

Of his council, the laſt day of May, to Greenwich, Herbert, p. 1 53. 
Hall, tol. 199. | 

4 Her anſwer to the lords was, “ That ſhe prayed God to ſend the king 
a quiet conſcience, but that ſhe was his lawful wife, and would abide by it, 
till the court of Rome declared the contrary.” Burnet, tom. I. p. 114. 
Hall, fol. 200. : 

r She removed firſt to Moor, then to Eaſthamſtead, and at laſt to Ampt- 
hill, where the ſtayed longer. Burnet, tom. I. p. 114. 

5 Thomas Bilney, bachelor of both laws, was burnt Auguſt 19 ; Bayfield, 
a monk of Bury, November 27, 1531; and Baynham, a gentleman and 
lawyer, April 30, 1532. See Fox. | 

And allo ſtirred up the Turks to invade the German dominions, Here 
bert, P- 154. 


When 
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chants effects in the Low Countries, the king of France would 
do the ſame with reſpect to the emperor's ſubjects, the Ger- 
mans excepted ; nay, this article was guarded by ſo many 
reſtrictions on the part of the French King, that it plainly 
appeared to be only a mere pretence to make a treaty, By 
the ſecond, if the king of England was attacked by the em- 
peror, Francis was to ſend him an aid of five hundred lances 
and if the king of France was invaded, Henry was to affiſt 
him with a body of foot not exceeding five thouſand men x. 
As the public was not acquainted with the particulars of the 
treaty, ſeveral reports were ſpread. Some ſaid, the two 
kings had agreed to join in the league of Smalcald, or at leaſt 
to lend a powerful aid to the German proteſtants. Others 
fancied, that as the Turks threatened Auſtria, and the empe- 
ror would be unavoidably obliged to lead his forces into that 
country, Francis would invade at the ſame time the duchy of 
Milan, and Henry carry war into the Low Countries. All 
theſe reports, though uncertain, made the emperor very un- 
caſy, becauſe they were grounded upon very probable con- 
jectures. 

The interview of the two kings, between Calais and Bou— 
logne, was not til! October“. They had principally two 
things in view. The firſt to divert the blame thrown on 
them by the emperor, in ſpreading over all Europe, that 
whilſt Chriſtendom was going to be invaded by the infidels, 
they remained idle {ſpectators of the danger, without offering 
the leaſt aſhſtance to thoſe who were preparing to defend her. 
Their other view was, to keep the Italians and Germans in 
the expectation of a ircſh war, for fear they ſhould become 
too compliant to the emperor's will. To effect their deſign, 
they gave one another letters patents, whereby they engaged 
Jointly to raiſe an army of eighty thouſand men to ſtop the 
progreſs of the Turks, and to lead the lame either into Ger- 
many or Italy, as there thould be occaſion. But this pretended 
agreement was never put into the form of a treaty. Du 
Tiller ſpeaks of it in his inventory of the treaties between 
France and England, by the name of letters of agreement : 
but there are no figns of it in the Collection of the Public 
Acts of England. Wherefore it is not probable, theſe two 
monarchs defired to execute this pretended project, the fole 
aim whercof was to juſtiſy them to the world, and inſpire the 
emperor and pope. with terror. Doubtlels that was the reaſon 
of their affecting to publyh it. 

During the interview, Henry complained much of the pope, 
and Francis even improved upon him, in a long enumeration 
of the complaints he had received from the Gallican church, 
on account of the court of Rome's exactions. But this was 
only to amuſe Henry, fince he was at that very time in ſecret 
negotiation with the pope cogcerning the duke of Orleans, 
his ſecond ſon's marriage with Catherine de Medici. It ma— 
nifeſtly appears, by that prince's whole conduct, that his ſole 
aim was to make the king of England's friendſhip ſubſervient 
to gain the pope, in order to recover Genoa and Milan, 
which he had always in view. Wherefore he outwardly ex- 
pretied a ſtrong attachment to Henry's intereſt. He even 
preſled him not to ſtay for the pope's diſpenſation to marry his 
miſtreſs, who was preſent at the interview, having lately 
been made marchioneſs of Pembroke *. Whilſt the two 


kings were together, they feaſted one another ſeveral times, a 


particular account whereof is needleſs in this place. Henry 
came to ſce Francis at Boulogne, and Francis returned his 
viſit at Calais“. They parted the goth of October, to re- 
turn, the one to Paris, the other to London. But, by reaſon 
of the bad weather, Henry ſtaid ſome days at Calais *, where 
it is aid he privately married Anne Bullen a. It is more pro- 
babe, however, as lome athrin, that it was not till the January 
following“. 5 

During this whole vear, the emperor was greatly embar— 


rated. Soliman, emperor,of the Turks, threatened to invade 
Hungary with a powertvul army, which he accordingly did, 


Germany was in trouble, becauſe the proteſtants, Who had 
now Lech mcnaccd, were taking eftectual meaſures for their 


nen te French embaſſidor in England, returned into France, king 
Janz teat by huy fitty thoutand crowns, to be employed in the defence of 
the Mgt ud price ges of the, empire. Herbert, p. 1 54. 

Mug cry gra ut Calais October 11, and the interview was on 

LW ih. at wk cab, thc nobility and other remarkable perſons that 
attended hin, in Hall, fel. 205, & c. Stow, p. 861. 
5 8 SEP 1 Witt 4 penion of a thoufand pounds a year, Hall, 
„ 290 | 

/ Francis went ack from Boulogne with Henry, in this order, that while 
E. n = 6) N 5 FIR Placa, but when he came to the kenglilhn 
ani ; 4 of : a . 2 a Ho 's Being TOW CLINE near Calais, 9 — 
gn g \ 0 N. wee 1 bald 5 8 85 WO 105 a goodly VOUrng gentleman, bravely 
oe Phatontlg TIE UNS Is LG 1O0GU197 wich Francs was brought to was 
most zelle rie wi cloth of gold und tiflucy embroidered in jome 
places WIL pcails Wt pPrectuus none There tevernt fervices were brought 


fallen under the dominion of the Turks. 


call one. 
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defence, and refuſed to acknowledge Ferdinand of Ayg;;, 
for king of the Romans. On the other hand, the emperor 
was not ignorant of the pope's diſcontent on account of th, 
duke of Ferrara's affair, and that the kings of France and 
England were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to draw him of 
from his party, in order to diſturb Italy. Moreover, the 
Italians were quiet, only becauſe there was ſtill an Imperial 
army in Italy, and no preparation in France to ſupport them in 
caſe they attempted to hold up their head. Mean while, in 
the midſt of this ſeeming tranquillity, they eagerly wiſhed to 
ſee ſome revolutions to free them from their apprehenſion of 
the emperor's over-grown power. In fine, the intervicy gf 
Francis and Henry extremely troubled the emperor, appre. 
henſive as he was, that if Soliman proſpered in Hungary 
they would embrace that opportunity. to invade the duchy gt 
Milan and the Low Countries. It was neceſſary therefore to 
think without loſs of time of preventing the dangers which 
might proceed from theſe quarters, and to begin with the 
moft urgent affair, the ſatisfying the proteſtants in order 
to have their aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, To that purpoſe, 
he came the beginning of the year to the diet of Ratiſhon, 
where he found means to negotiate with the proteſtants an 
agreement, whereby no perſon was to be diſturbed on ac. 
count of religion till a council was called. He intended not 
punctually to perform an agreement, extorted from him by 
neceſſity. He received however this benefit by it, That al} 
the princes and ftates of Germany, as well proteſtant as ca- 
tholic, furniſhed him with a powerful aid, which enabled 
him to aſſemble an army of eight thouſand foot and thirty 
thouſand horſe, | 

Whilſt this army was forming, the emperor, willing to 
ſound the king of France's intentions, ſent and defired his 
aſſiſtance againſt the Turks, but received an unſatisfactory 
anſwer, which, added to the interview of the two Kings, 
confirmed his ſuſpicion that they were contriving fomething 
againſt him. But Soliman haſtening his campaign in Hun- 
gary, hindered him from thinking of means to prevent the 
miſchief he feared from the two confederate kings. Indeed, 
the Turks not only advanced into Hungary, but even into 
Auſtria, with deſign to give him battle. But he wilty 
avoided it, fince in loſing it he would have been without re- 
fuge, and Auſtria with part of Germany would inevitably hare 
Whereas by ſtand— 
ing, as he did, upon the defenſive, with an army of abore a 
hundred thouſand men, he prevented them from making any 
confiderable progreſs, and compelled them at length to 
return into their own country, as toon as he had certain ad- 
vice that Soliman was upon his march to Conſtantinople, he 
departed for Italy, from whence he defigned to return into 
Spain. | 

About the middle of November he came to Bologna, where 
the pope waited to conter with him, As their detigns were 
very oppoſite, there was not that harmony between them 23 
at their interview in the year 1529. The emperor thougnt 
only of ſecuring Italy, and preventing the King of France's 
return. The pope, on the contrary, wiſhed to keep him al- 
ways uneaſy on that account, as well to render himſelf necei- 
ſary as to be freed from a ſtate of dependence. The empe- 
ror required the pope to call a council in Germany, otherwite 
he ſaw no poſſibility of finding a lawful pretence to ruin the 
proteſtants. But after what had paſſed at Conſtance and 
Baſil, the very name of a council was become ſo odious to 
the court of Rome, that Clement VII. could not retolve to 
He knew what had befallen John XXII. and Eu- 
genius IV. and therefore had no mind to have his authority 
queſtioned. The emperor demanded moreover the popes 
conſent. to a league he intended to form between all the ſtates 
of Italy, to which each ſhould contribute in proportion toit 
forces, in order to ſecure the country from all invaſion. That 
is to ſay, he would have in Italy an army maintained at 1% 
expence of others, and always ready to defend the duchy 9. 
Milan, in caſe the French king ſhould think of invading 1, 


ina hundred and ſeventy diſhes, all of maſſy gold. The marchioneſs 0 

Pembroke made them a curious and rich maſk, in which both kings danccd. 

The dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk were made knights of St. Michael. Sto 

ſays, there was no lets than eight thouſand perſons in Calais on this occahen. 
See Hall, fol. 207, &cc. 

Ile returned to England Nov. 14. Hall, fol. 209. 

Rowland Lee, afterwards biſliop of Litchfield and Coventry, celebrates 
the marriage in the prefence of atehbiſhop Cranmer, the duke ot Norfolk, 
her father, mother, and brothers. Herbert, p. 167. 5 

b January 25th. Others lay it was November 14. Stow, p. 562. Lab 
fol. 200. Burnet, T. I. p. 126. The news of this marriage was ſoon c 


ricd to Rome. The pope publiſhed, on November 15, a brief againſt bins 
Henry, in which he exborted him to bring back the queen, and put Ante 
away, within a month aſter the receipt of the brief; otherwite he exc0% 
Buruet, T. III. p. 17. 


truncated both hun and Anne. 
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The pope approved of the project, not in order to keep Italy 
* 2 reſent ſituation, ſince it was very much to his preju- 
ff * the emperor ſhould remain ſo powerful there, but 
3 a pretence to be rid of the German and Spaniſh troops, 
5 were a terror to the Italians. He foreſaw that a league 
* ſo many parties, whoſe intereſts were different, would not 
ho ſubſiſt, and that after it was broken, he ſhould himſelf 
become more neceſſary and conſiderable. He deſired only 
that the Venetians ſnould come into the league, and bear their 

art of the charge. In ſhort, the emperor farther demanded 
of the pope, that he ſhould give his niece Catherine de Me- 
dici to the duke of Milan; his aim being to engage him for 
his niece's ſake in the defence of the Milaneſe, for fear in 
the end the king of France ſhould find a favourable oppor- 
tunity to gain him to his intereſt. But Clement alleged 
againſt this propoſal, his engagement with the king of France, 
who had done him the honour to demand Catherine for the 
duke his ſecond ſon. He repreſented to the emperor, that 
he could not prefer the duke of Milan to the duke of Orle- 
ans, without making the king of France his irreconcileable 
enemy, who would never forgive ſuch an affront. So their 
whole negotiation ended only in the projected league, in 
which the Venetians refuted to be included. They content- 
ed themſelves with promiſing the emperor, then would punc- 
tually perform their engagement with reſpect to the duchy of 
Milan. In fine, the emperor having {ent for embaſſadors 
from Milan, Ferrara, and Mantua, it was endeavoured for 
ſome time to ſettle the terms of the league. But the diſ- 
pute between the pope and the duke of Ferrara very much 
retarded the concluſion, becauſe the duke would not come 
into the league before he was ſecure of peace at home. How- 
ever, after great pains, the emperor prevailed with the 
pope to allow the duke an eight months ref bite. This affair 
was the reaſon the league could not be ſigned till February 
the next ycar. 


Henry's proceedings againſt the clergy, and his diſpoſition 


with regard to the pope, greatly encouraged thoſe who longed 
to ſee a reformation in the church. To conceive a right no- 
tion how the Engliſh ſtood affected in this reſpect, it is 
neceflary to know what the people's ſentiments were con- 


cerning religion. It may be undeniably affirmed, that as to 


the retormation of the pope's exorbitant power and the cler- 
oy's immunities, there was ſcarce an Engliſhman, if you ex- 
cept all or moſt of the eccleſiaſtics, but what heartily wiſhed 
it. It was now three hundred vears fince the parliament firſt 
began to endeavour it, but without a perfect ſucceſs, becauſe 
it was contrary to the intereſt of the kings. But as for a 
reformation of doctrine, the well wiſhers to it were very far 
from being the majority. Theſe were not ſufficiently nume- 
rous to venture to propole it openly, eſpecially as they were 
not countenanced by the king. But when the pope's exceſ- 
five authority, or the pride and riches of the clergy, were ex- 
claimed againſt, they boldly joined with the reſt of the peo- 
ple, without fear of being diſcovered ; becauſe that was the 
ſentiment of all the people, er at leaſt of almoſt all the laity. 
But, in expreſſing their zeal againſt the clergy, their aim was 
to promote the reformation of doctrine, becauſe they knew 
the chief obſtacle would always procced from the governors 
of the church. Here therefore they believed they ought to 
begin, in order to arrive at a thorough reformation, So, a- 
mong thoſe that wiſhed to reduce within due bounds the 
papal power, and the clergy's immunitics, there were doubt- 


leſs many who had no farther views, and imagined the re- 


tormation would end there. Others, on the contrary, hoped 
that, after taking this firſt ſtep, it would be impoſſible to 
ſtop, wherein they had for warrant what had happened in 

ermany. But they took care not to undeceive the others, 
tor fear of cooling their zcal, by ſhewing them too ſoon the 


conſequences of the firſt ſtep in the bulineſs of the refor- 
mation, | 


The parliament meeting the 15th of January 1532, the 
commons were almoſt unanimouſly inclined to redreſs the 
grievances, fo long complained of in vain, with reſpect to the 


Or rather a liſt of their grievances compriſed in a book. It was preſented 
April 30. Herbert, p. 155. Hall, fol. 205. 

They complained of the proceedings of the ſpiritual courts, and eſpeci- 
aly their calling men before them, ex oflicio, and laying articles to their 
charge without any accuſer ; and then admitting no purgation, but cauſing 
the uy accuſed either to abjure or to be burnt, Burnet, T. I. p. 116. 
Hal U ol. 202, | 
y ſome of theſe ſtatutes it was enacted, 1. That no perſon in holy or- 
ders, convict of petit treaſon, wilful murder, &c. ſhall be admitted to make 

s purgation before the ordinary, and be {et at liberty, but ſhall remain in 
Prilon till he has given ſureties for his good behaviour. 2. That clerks con- 
"it, breaking the priſons of their ordinaries, ſhall be adjudged felons. There 
_ allo other good ſtatutes made: for erecting gaols in ſeveral parts of 
ue kingdom; againſt perjury, and untrue verdicts ; about the commiſſion 
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papal power and the eccleſiaſtical privileges. There had 
never been ſo favourable an opportunity. When formerly 
the parliaments were diſpoſed to make any attempt of this na- 
ture, the Kings were unwilling to concur. with them, be- 
cauſe the ſtate of their affairs permitted them not to break 
entircly with Rome. But the affair of the divorce had put 
things upon another foot, The king was diflatisfied with 
the pope, and conſidered the clergy, both ſecular and regu— 
lar, as ſecret enemies, by reaſon of their attachment to the 
court of Rome. So his intereſt required that the pope and 
clergy ſhould be humbled, and diviſion ſown between them 
and the people, knowing that the former could hurt him 
only in proportion to their credit with the latter. As for 
what foreigners might do, he thought himſelf in no danger, 
ſo long as he remained ſtrictly united with France, and the 
more, as the emperor was then employed by his war with thc 
Turks, and the troubles of Germany. 

All this being artfully infinuated to the houſe of commons, 
they preſented an addreſs to the king ©, praying him to con- 
ſent to a reformation of ſundry grievances, occafioned by the 
immunities of the clergy d. The king anſwered, that before 
he gave his conſent to their requeſt, which ſeemed to him 
ot great moment, he wiſhed to hear what the clergy had to 
lay for themſelves. But, under this ſhew of equity, his in- 
tent was to intimate to the clergy how much they wanted 
his protection, ſince he could either promote or reſtrain the 
proceeding of the commons as he pleaſed. Some time after, 
the parliament paſſed certain acts, which only glanced at 
ſome of the clergy's privileges the people had moſt reaſon 
to complain of:. But for that time the reformation was 
carried no farther, Nay, care was taken to make the eccle- 
ſiaſtics amends, by paſſing an act to releaſe them from the 
payment of annates t, which was become a heavy burthen. 


The act ran, that the kingdom was daily impoverithed by 


the great ſums paid to the ſee of Rome, for firſt-fruits, for 
palls, for bulls, &c. That fince the ſecond year of the 
reign of Henry VII. one hundred and fixty thouſand pounds 
had been paid to thoſe uſes, and that more was like to be 
ſhortly exported, by reaſon many of the biſhops were very 
aged: that beſides, the annates were firſt introduced only as 
a contribution for the war againſt the infidels, to which how- 
ever they were never applied. And therefore it was enacted, 
that all payments of annates ſhould ceaſe tor the future: 
that as for the bulls, there ſhould only be paid five pounds 
in the hundred, according to the clear annual value of the 
biſhoprics. That if, on account of this regulation, bulls 
thould be denied by the pope, the biſhop elect ſhould be pre— 
ſented by the king to the archbiſhop of the province for his 
conlecration : that in caſe the archbiſhop ſhould refuſe it, 


on pretence of want of palls, bulls, and the like, any two 


biſhops appointed by the king ſhould perform the office, and 
the biſhop ſo conſecrated acknowledged for lawful. Never— 
theleſs the parliament declared, it ſhould be in the king's 
power to null or confirm the act within ſuch a time; and if 
in this interval, he ſhould make an amicable compoſition with 
the court of Rome, it ſhould have the force and authority of 
a law. But if, upon this act, the pope ſhould pretend to 
vex the realm by excommunications or interdicts, ſuch. cen- 
ſures ſhould neither be regarded nor publiſhed, and, all in- 
terdicts notwithſtanding, the prieſts might lawfully, with- 
out any ſcruples of conicience, celebrate divine ſervice as 
before b. 


Mean while, among the great number of repreſentatives i: 
the houſe of commons, there were ſeyeral who were entirely 
againſt a rupture with the pope. They perceived however, 
it would infallibly follow upon the king's divorce, Where— 
fore they uſed all poſſible endeavours to prevent it. One 
Temſe a member of parliament, was ſo hardy as to move, that 
the houſe ſhould go in a body and addrefs the king to take 
his queen again. Henry hearing of this, ſent for Thomas 
Audley, the ſpeaker, and in his perſon ſeverely reprimand- 
ed the commons, for ſuffering a motion to be made concern- 
ing an affair which fell not under their cognizance b. 


of ſewers ; that no perſon ſhall be cited out of the dioceſe where he lives, 
except in ſome particular caſes; as allo againſt making feoffments of eſtates 
to chauntries, pariſh churches, &c. See Stat. 23. Henry VIII, 

f Or the firſt fruits of the bilhoprics. 

This bill began in the houſe of lords: from whence it was ſent to the 
commons, and being agreed to by them, received the royal aflent ; but had 
not the final confirmation mentioned in the act, before the gth of July 1533, 
and then by letters patents, in which the act is at length recited, it was con— 
firmed, Par. Rolls. By this act was laid the foundation of the breach that 
afterwards followed with Rome, This act is not in the ſtatute book, Bur- 
net, T. I. p. 117, 118, | 

h He told the ſpeaker moreover, it touched his foul; he wiſhed his mar- 
riage were good, but the learned had determined it to be null and deteſtable, 
and therefore he was obliged in conſcience to abſtain from har, whica he al- 


— 
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Some days after | the king ſent again for the ſpeaker, and 
told him, that having compared the oath taken by the biſhops 
to the pope with that they took to the king, it ſeemed to 
him they were but half- ſubjects, and therefore he defired the 
commons to examine the matter, and take care of the in— 
tereſts of the crown. 
London, and conſtrained the parliament to break up pre- 
ſently after *, hindered the commons from: debating upon 
this affair at that time l. | | 

The power given the king by the parliament to aboliſh 
the annates, or make an amicable compoſition with the 
pope, was a clear evidence that the act had been procured by 
the intrigues of the court. The pope was extremely offend- 
ed at it, But when he complained to the king's agents, he 
was told, he might have ſaved himſelf that vexation, and 
there was {till a remedy, fince the king kad power to repeal 
the act. This was an intimation, that he might depend upon 
it the king would behave according, as he had reaſon to be 
latisfied with his proceedings. | 

Thomas More, who was lord chancellor, and a perſon 
of excellent judgment, foreſaw now, the King's proceedings 
would in the end produce a total rupture with Rome. He 
would have readily conſented that fome abuſes ſhould be re- 
formed. But he found, as matters were managed, the re- 
formation would go much farther than he deſired. He put 
great difference between withdrawing entirely from the pope's 
obedience, and retrenching ſome of his uſurpations. So, 
being unwilling to be inſtrumental in the rupture, he reſigned 
the great ſeal on the 16th of May. Some days after, the 
king made fir Thomas Audley, lord keeper of the great 
ſeal, till the 26th of January 1533, when he was made lord 
chancellor. | | 

Whilſt Henry uſed ſundry means to ſhew the pope his 
danger, in obſtinately refuſing what he required, the empe— 
ror was no leſs ardently endeavouring to obtain a {ſentence in 
favour of queen Catherine. The way theſe two monarchs 
applied to the pope, was not by humble intreaties, but by me- 
naces, which had the greater effect, as he was naturally ti- 
morous, and flow to reſolve upon things that required a 
peedy reſolution. By theſe two oppoſite demands he fav 
himſelf indeed between the hammer and anvil, as he faid 
himſelf in the beginning of the affair. On the other hand, he 
tound, by Henry's late proceedings, that England was going 
to be loſt to him and his ſucceſſors. This conſideration was 
very capable of putting, him. upon ſeeking. expedicnts to con- 
tent that monarch, without prejudice to the honour of the 
holy fee, He would thereby have preſerved a kingdom, 
which had been ever devoted to the popes, and from whence 
they had drawn large revenues. But, on the other hand, the 
cmperor had ſtill an army in Italy, and was able to revenge 
his refuſal. Clement, of all things, feared the loſs of Flo. 
rence, which the emperor could take from him with more 
eaſe than he had procured him the poſſeſſion, It is no won- 
der, therefore, it this fear, being the moſt imminent, pre- 
vailed,, It would be a great müſtake to aſcribe to the pope 
any motives of jultice, equity, good, and benefit of the 
church, or religion. Theſe things for ſome time had ferved 
only for. preambles to bulls. His own and his family's in- 
tereſt was the ſole rule of his conduct. So, finding himſelf 
extremely preſſed by the empcror to pals ſentence upon queen 
Catherine's appeal, he could na longer be excuſed from 
giving him foinc ſatisfaction m. He declared, therefore, to 
the Engliih agents“, that having long expected in vain. that 
their maſter would of himſelf return to the right way, he was. 
obliged to cite him to Rome. Henry having notice of it, 
ſent with all ſpeed Edward Karne, doctor of law, with the 
now Character of excuſator, to allege the reaſons againſt a 
citation to which the king of England could not be liable. 
Karne coming to Rome in March“, the pope ſcrupled to re- 
eclve him as excutaior, a character, whereof there was no 
preeedent to be found in the chancery. However, he com- 
nitroch the examination of this title to a congregation, which 
nad ho haſte to give their opinion, that the excuſator might 
0! have power before he was acknowledged, to oppoſe the 
retolutlons already taken. | | 

At laſt, in a conſiſtory, the 8th of July, it was reſolved, 
ne, Without Examining. the king of England's reaſons for 


wed Hin Hg cc iron no hut, or foolfh appetite. He was then forty-one 
„urs Od, and at that age thoſe heats abate, But except Spain and Portu- 
wal, it bad not been lizard ot, that a man maried two fiſters ; and he never 


board that my cnritian, before hinuelt, had married his brother's wife. 
Theretore bc atfured him his conſcience was troubled, which he defired 
to the houſe, Ibid. p. 122, Hall, fol. 205, 

Fill; fol. 28. 


as atourned ow May 14 to February the 3d, 1533. IIall, fol, 
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But the plague, which raged then at 
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not appearing in perſon, he ſhould be intreated to ſend g 
Rome a proxy to defend his cauſe. Mean while, as the d. 
cation, which was to laſt till the 1ſt of October, was then 
Juſt begun, a delay till that time was tacitly given the kin 
During, this interval the pope fent him a brief, to requ?: 
him to fend a proxy to Rome. Ar the ſame time he 
eauſed the following overtures to be made to him ; tha. 
the affair of the divorce ſhould be examined in any in. 
different place by a legate and two auditors of the fold; 
which done, the pope himſelf would paſs ſentence, S.. 
condly, that all the tovereign princes of Chriſtendom ſhy, 
agree to a truce of three or tour years, within which time 
the pope promiſed to call a general council. The king re. 
plied, by fir Thomas Elliot, who was ſent on purpoſe, Pha. 
he could not agree to a truce without the king of Franc, 
concurrence ; ſecondly, that it was not a proper junctute 
to call a council; laſtly, as for the affair of the divorce. 
being king of England, he was to take care of the prerogg. 
tives of the crown, and the laws of the realm, which ij. 
lowed not that any proceſs ſhould be tried in a foreign court; 
that beſides, the canons of the church expreſly decreed, that 
all matrimonial cauſes ſhould be judged in the countries where 
the parties reſided. | 
To thele reaſons he added a proteſtation in form, declarine 
that he was not obliged to appear at Rome, either in perſon 
or by proxy, and tacked to the proteſtation the determing. 
tions of ſome univerſities P he had conſulted. However, he 
propoſed three things to the pope : Firſt, he required tha; 
the caſe ſhould be decided by the archbiſhop. of Canterbyr- 
and two other biſhops, or elſe by the whole clergy of the 
kingdom. But it muſt be obſerved, that the fee of Canter. 
bury had been vacant fince Auguſt by Warham's deaths, 
and if the pope had cloſed with this propoſal, the king 
would not have failed to fill. the ſee with a prelate devoted u 
him. His ſecond offer was, that the cauſe ſhould be jude 
by ſour arbitrators, one to be named by the king, another 
by the queen, a third by the king of France, and that th: 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould be the fourth. In the third 
place he propoled, that the cauſe being judged by the arch. 
biſhop, or by umpires, if the queen ſhould think fit to ap- 
peal from the ſentence, the appeal ſhould: be brought before 


1 
YH. | 
Led 


three judges, whereof he would name one, the pope ano- 


ther, and the king of France a third. The pope replicd to 
theſe propoſals, that he ſaw the king would not recede from 
his pretended rights, and therefore it ſhould not be thought 
ſtrange that he reſolved to preſerve his own. 

It is however certain, if the pope durſt have ſatisfied the 
king, he would gladly have done it, by reaſon of his fear to 
loſe England entirely. It was not the difficulties in the af- 
fair of the divorce that hindered him from procceding. Had 
they been much greater than they were, he would have rea- 
dily overlooked them all, For, ſuppoſing the unlimited 
power aſſumed by the pope, it was as caſy for Clement VII. 
ro null Henry's marriage, as it was for Julius II. to grant a 
diſpenſation. But he had to manage the honour of his ſee, 
and the intereſts of the emperor, who threatened him, and 
was able to execute his threats. Had not the emperor been 


concerned in the affair, it would have been very eaſy to find 


an expedient to content the king, without prejudice to the 
papal authority. It was only to aſſure the king, the cautc 
ſhould be decided in his favour, and he would have willingly 
agreed that the pope ſhould have been the ſole judge. Bu: 
the pope could give him no ſuch aſſurance, by reaſon of in: 
emperor's oppotition ; and therefore Henry could not re— 
ſolve to put the affairs into his hands at the hazard of being 
condemned. Upon: this account it was that he propoſed in- 
fallible expedients to gain his cauſe. But on the other hand, 
the pope could not accept of the expedients, without injuring 
his. dignity, Thus the affair was ſolely retarded. by the em— 
peror's interpoſition. Had it not been for him, the pope 
would have contented the king, and the king would have 
ſubmitted to the pope, and remained as before an obedient 
ſon of the holy ſee. 
that the king's procedings, as well in the late parliament 25 
afterwards, flowed not ſo much from his real opinion thi! 
the papal authority was uſurped, as from his ſeeing; no other 


way to be delivered from his preſent difficulties, than by de- 


aſter this ſeſſion of parliament. 8 

n He wrote, on January 25, to king Henry, to exhort him a ſecond time 
to take again his wife. Sce Herbert, p. 156, Burnet, T. I. p. 118. 

n Sir George Cafſlali, and Dr. William Benet. Herbert, p. 158. 

5 1 - 10 of 3 7 f 5 8 IT, 

o He was accompanied by doctor Edmund Bonner, Burnet, I. 
P» I 20. 7 : 

Þ "Thoſe of Orleans and Paris. Sce Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 416, Kc. 

9 He died Aug. 23, Stow, p. 560. 


Either the bithop of London, or fir Thomas More. Herbert, p. 161» 
| | - 
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to be in the pope's power to do what Julius II. had 


Ling it HEY uliu 
"Mes It is however very likely, he was atierwards fully con- 


on, or the truth of what he ailerted at firſt only out of ne- 
Sep On the other hand, if the pope paſled ſentence 
C Cy 0 


againſt Henry, às WE ſhall {ee preſently, It was not from a 
Uelief that his marriage with Catherine was lawful, but ſolely 
io fave the honour ot the holy ſee, and through tear of the 
emperor. And here who can forbear admiring the ſecret 
ways of providence, which rendered a reconciliation between 
the pope and the king impracticable, in order to produce an 
erent which was be be attended with ſo momentous conſe— 
quences for England? | 1 1 
At length, the vacation being over, Henry was cited the 
4th of October to appear at Rome, either in perſon or by 
„roxy, and Karne ſolemly proteſted * againſt the citation. 


What has been ſaid happened before the emperor's arrival at 


Bologna. Clement VII. who was going immediately after 
the citation to confer with that prince, promiſed Karne that 
all proceedings ſhould be ſuſpended, ſo long as the emperor 
was in Italy. This was all the favour Karne could obtain *. 
Whilſt Henry ſeemed whoily employed in the affair of his 
divorce, a quarrel aroſe between England and Scotland. 
Puchannan pretends, Henry willing to take the advantage of 
his union with France, and imagining b rancis I. would 
ruffer him to oppreſs King James, made inroads into Scot- 
Lind u, as if he intended to renew the war. He adds, that 
the only pretence of this rupture was, that the Scots bad 
ſpoken ſome 1njurious words againſt the Ingliſh. : Be this as 
it will, the king of Scotland being prepared tor his defence, 
Henry thought not fit to purſue his defign, He chole rather 
to agree thar the diflerence ſhould be decided by the King of 
France's mediation, who for that purpole ſent an embaſſa— 


T dor to Newcaſtle. The king of Scotland was ſo offended 


with Francis for ſo coolly eſpoufing his cauſe, that he was 
going to join with the emperor, But at lengrh all was hap- 
pily adjufted, and the two kings of England and Scotland 
remained friends as before, 

It was not for Henry's intereſt to undertake a war againſt 
Scotland, when he was to prepare for his deſence againſt 
the emperor. It was very probable the pope had not en- 
gaged to judge queen Catherine's appeal without being firſt 
»flured, that the emperor, the queen's nephew, would exe— 
cute the ſentence. This indeed was his deſign, but the 
troubles which came upon bim hindered his engaging in 
that enterpriſe. He reckoned that the Italian league betore- 
mentioned would be a ſure defence for the duchy of Milan, 
But he ſpon perceived, he was himſelf the dupe of the politic 
pope. This league was at length ſigned at Bologna the 24th 
of February 1533, according to his with, Every ſovereign 


BZ that had dominions in Italy, the Venctians excepted, engaged 


io find a certain ſum monthly, for the mwutnticnance of an 
army which Antonio de Leva was to command as general of 


W the league. The emperor's intention was, that the army 


ſhould confift of his own troops, and be conſtantly main— 


W t:ined ; but the deſign of the confederates was very diffe— 


rent. They had conſented to the league, only that the em- 


bperor, having nothing to fear for Italy, might withdraw all 


his troops. But they never meant that the army, main— 


W tained at their expence, ſhould ſerve to keep then in ſub- 
* & . { . . . . 35 5  ,* 1 - 
W jon, which would neceflarily be the caſe, if the army 


, 1 
continued always on foot, under the command of the em- 


W pcror's general. They repreſented to him, therefore, that the 
beague being only defenſive, it was not proper to continue 
an army, without neceſfity, to ruin them in expences; but, 


upon the firſt motion of the French, they would not fail to 


I perform their agreements, What arguments ſocver the em- 
boror alleged, it was not poſſible to bring them to what he 
E cred, He was forced, therefore, to be ſatisficd with their 
& promiſes, becauſe he was not in condition to maintain an 


army in Italy at his own charge. Then he ditbanded part of 


bis troops, and ſent the reſt to Naples and Spain. He de- 


parted from Bologna about the end of February, and came 


o Genoa, where he ſtaid ſome time; after which, on the 
| dthof April, he embarked for Spain, extremely diſpleaſed with 
W {2 pope, who, through all his diſguiſes, could not help ſhew- 
ing nis inclination to France. Indeed, he was now agreed 


the cardinals of Tournon and Gramont, upon an inter- 


On November 14. Herbert, p. 1 59. : 

King Henry having obtained from cardinal Wolſcy a grant of the arch- 
"lavp of York's palace at Weſtminſter, then called York Place, now 
iwtehall, and got a confirmation of the cardinal's grant from the chapter 
aide cathedral of York, did alio this year purchale the hoſpital of St. 
ancs's, founded by the citizens of London, before the time ot any man's 
Memory, for fourteen leprous maidens ; and built in the room of it, the pa- 
ce no called St. James's, to which he auncxed the palk, and incluicd 


4 — 


* 


view with Francis, and the marriage of Catherine de RIedici 


with the duke of Orleans. 

[1533] The ſtate of Italy was not the only thing that cnr— 
ployed the emperor, He had, as was obſerved, prom ys 
proteſtants a free council in Germany. But though the word 
iree was equally uſed by thoſe who demanded a Council and 
by him that promiſed it, they were far from meaning a. 
tame thing. The proteitants underſtood by that word, tha: 
a council ſhould be held in Germany, where not only they 
might have free acceſs and full liberty to produce ter rows 
ſons, but alſo that the points in difpute thould be decide 
ſolely by the word of God. The emperor meant, on the 
contrary, to retain only an outward ſhew of the word, an 
by rendering his party ſuperior in the council, to cauic nat - 
ters to be decided that the proteſtants ſhould be ior 


either to revoke all their innovations or reject the counu!l's 


deciſions. In the latter cafe, which was moſt Bkely, h 
emperor plainly perceived they would give him a pretençe 


to attack them, which was the thing he intended. But, in. 


the execution of this deſign, a great obſtacle occurred; nag. 
2 


ly, a council, let it be what it would, was a terror to the 


pope. Though he knew the cmperor demanded a conn: 


not with intent to alter religion, yet he was afraid of being 
ſacrificed to the proteſtants, if that monarch's intcref! re 
quired it. Beſides, the ſtrict alliance between Francis and 
Henry made him uneaſy. In ſhort, he could not reſo! vo to 
call a council, without being ture of managing it as he pleaſ- 
ed; and this could ſcarce be expected, as matters then flood 
in Chriſtendom. Since his being on the papal throne, he 
had pleaſed neither the emperor, nor the king of France, 
nor the king of England, nor the potentates of Italy ; and 
yet of the ſubjects of all theſe ſovereigns was the council 
chiefly to confiſt. He knew himſelf to be a baſtard, and that 
alone to be ſufficient to depoſe him, in caſe his enemies were 
lupertor in the council. What had pafſed at Conſtance and 
Zaſil gave him juſt reaſon to dread that a council, held in a 
free city of Germany, might form the ſame deſigns. Upon 
all theſe conſiderations, when the emperor deſired him, at the 


conference of Bologna, to call a council, he forbore to give 


a poſitive anſwer. He contented himſelf with committing 
the examination of his requeſt of certain cardinals, under co- 
lour of being informed of the reaſons pro and con. The popes 
have a character to ſuſtain, which often throws them into 


great perplexity. In public, they muſt make ſhew of « 


great zeal for God's glory, for religion, and for the good of 


the church, and withal of a great diſintereſtednets tor 
every thing which perſonally concerns them. But, for fear 


1 
iy Arr 


tacy mult in private undeccive theſe who treat with them, 
and dilcover to them that their own intereſt is the principal 
ſubject of the negotiation. So, what they ſay publicly is 
always juſt and right, and ſeems to tend only to the greater 
glory of God : but in the end it is too frequently perceived, 
that religion ſerves only for a cloak to the ;zemporal con- 
cerns. On the preient occaſion, a general council ſeemed 
abſolutely neceſtary, to put an end to the troubles cauſed by 
the religious differences in ſeveral places, and particularly in 
Germany. The pope not only agreed upon a council with 
the emperor, but even feigned to with it heartily. Mean 
while, as a council was contrary to his intereſts, reaſons 
drawn from the good and advantage of religion were to be 
found to reject it, or defer the convening. This was done 
by the commiſſioners appointed to examine the emperor's 
requeſt, They drew a memorial ſetting forth the neceſfity 
of a council, bur ſhewing withal the inconvenicnces of ad- 
mitting the proteſtants to diſpute upon matters already ſettled, 
and the uſeleſsneſs of the council if they were not admitted. 
The memorial being communicated to Francis, he replicd to 
it by another, demonſtrating that the inconveniencies men— 
tioned 1n the firſt ought not to hinder the calling of a coun- 
cil. Morcover, he particularly chalked out the metnods 
which were to be uſed to baniſh all partiality, But this me- 
morial was not acceptable to the emperor, becauſe a free 
council was not what he defired, but a council that would af— 
ford him an opportunity and pretence to attack the proteſtants 
of Germany; after which, he did not deſpair of bringing the 
catholics alſo under his yoke, Francis anſwered the empe- 


with a brick wall. Hall, fol. 203. Stow's Survey, b. VI. p. 4. — About 
June this year, the pope granted king Henry, by a bull, a connniſlion to 
crect ſix new bilhoprics, to be endowed by monaſteries that were to be ſup— 
preſſed. Burnet, T. I. p. 121. This deſign was at firtt formed by card/- 
nal Wolley, as appears from Rymers Feed. tom, XIV. p. 273, 291. 

« He ordered tir Arthur Darcey to make thoſe inroads, pretending for 
cauſe thereof, the reſtitution of the Dovglaſſes, Herbert, p. 160, 


Tae 


what they thus profeſs outwardly ſhould be taken literally, 
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ror's reaſons againſt this memorial, but it was to no purpoſe. 
It was almoſt impoſtiblz that two princes, whoſe intereſts 
were ſo oppoſite, and who were ſo jealous of each other, 
ſhould agree in any one point. Thus the pope had his wiſh, 
fince the calling of the council was deterred to a more proper 
feaſon. I muſt now ſpeak of what paſted in England in the 
Fear 1533. | 
Whilſt the pope and emperor were conferring at Bologna, 
Henry aſſembled the parliament the 4th of February. As 
hitherto the pope had not relaxed in the leaſt, except that he 
had delayed the excommunication wherewith he had threat- 
ned the king, it was deemed proper to proceed farther, and 
let him ſee he was not at all feared. So the parhament 
paſſed an act, expreſly torbidding alt appeals to Rome on 
pain of incurring a premunire. This was to convince the 
pope there was no qccafion for him; ſince, at the very time 
that the point in queſtion between him and the King was to 
know whether the affair of the divorce thould be judged in 
England, people were forbid to carry their cauſes to Rome. 
But there was another reaſon which induced the king to pro- 
cure this act, namely, having heard that Francis was going 
to make an. alliance with the pope, he imagined that for the 
future his friend would a& but taintly in his favour ; and 
therefore he was now determined to have his cauſe tried in 
the kingdom, without troubling himſelf any farther about the 
popz's proceedings againſt him w. The archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury being vacant by Warham's death, it was neceſ- 
fary to fill the fee, that the ſentence might be given by the 
primate of England. Wherefore Henry had caſt his eyes 
on Dr. Thomas Cranmer, then in Germany *. But, con- 
trary to his expeCtation, he had found the doctor more averſe 
"0 accept, than others would have been eager to deſire, that 
high dignity, It was fix months before he could be perſuaded 
fo take upon him that burthen. In fine, his reluEtance being 
conquered by the king's patience, he began his journey to 
London, though very ſlowly, in hopes the king might alter 
his mind. However, as a farther delay was directly contrary 
to the king's meaſures, Cranmer could no longer defer ſub- 
mitting to his will. The king himſelf undertook to demand 
his bulls”, which, though eleven 1n all, were rated but at 
nine hundred ducats 2. The pope forbore of his own accord 
t require the annates, foreſeeing they would be refuſed. To 
enable Cranmer to be at this charge, the king made him a 
preſent of the revenues of the archbiſhopric, from the gth 
of September the laſt year. Theſe obſtacles being removed, 
there aroſe another much more conferable. Cranmer re- 
fuſed to take the uſual oath to the pope, believing he could 
not do.it with a ſafe conſcience. In his firſt journey into 
Germany he had read Luther's books, which entirely con- 
vinced him of the truth of many of the proteſtant tenets, 
and particularly of the little foundation in ſcripture for the 
jpiritual power atlumed by the pope over the whole church. 
Conſequently he could not reſolve to {wear an obedience, 
which in his opinion was not due to him. Mean while, 
Henry conſidering Cranmer as a perſon who, by his principles 
and refolution, could effectually ſerve him in the deciſion of 
the affair of the divorce, of which he defired to ſee the end, 
preſled him fo earneſtly to {wear the cuſtomary oath, that he 
was prevailed with at length, by an expedient propoſed to 
him, namely, to make a formal proteſtation againſt the oath 
he was to take a. This is by no means one of his moſt 
commendable actions. However, ne was conſecrated the 
th of March, according to Burnet : and yet the king put 
aim not in poſſeſhon of the temporalities till the 29th of 
April. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect there is a miſtake in 
the firſt of theſe dates. | 


Theother acts that paſſed this ſeſſion were theſe : I. That beef, pork, 
namton, and vocal, ihould for the future be fold by Averdupois weight; 
nd no perſon. take tor a pound of beet or pork, above one halfpenny; 
and tor a pound of mutton or veal, not above three farthings. 2. That a 
men killing a thict in his own defence, fhall not forfeit his goods; which 
vas the penalty of thoſe who were guilty of chance medley. 3. There was 
allo an act made for encouraging the deſtruction of crows, rooks, and choughs. 
. And one for paving the ſtrectway between Charing Crois and Strand 
Croſe. dee Statut. 24. Henry VIII. 5 
Fegaetinting the butinets of the divorce among the learned men of Ger- 


Sv ; þ 1 1 — 
12 Burnet, I 1. . 127. 


And accordingly jent tor them about the end of January. Idem. p. 
+ © 
+ Theſe being the luſt bulls in his reign, it will not be amiſs to give an 


count of them, us they are let down in the beginning of Cranmer's regiſter, 
By the tirit, be 18, upon the king's. nonmution, promoted to the archbi- 
price of Canterbury; this is duccted to the king. By a ſecond, directed 
to hintſelf, he is made archbiſhop. By a third, ke is abſolved from all cen- 
tures, A fonzth, is to the fatfagans. A fifth, to the dean and chapter. A 
neh, to the cergy of Canterbury, A ſeventh, to all the laity in his ſee. 
An eihil, to all that held lands of it, requiring them to receive him as 
zrchbuhop. All theie are dated February 21, 1533, By a ninth, of Febru- 
aty 22, he was to be confecrated, upon taking the oath in the pontifical. 


And by an 


3 "Os Oo , \ yg» m7 3" } LEED * a 
By a tenth, dated the 2d of March, the pall was ſent him. 


EN. . 


This affair being ended, the king required the convoe:, 
tion of the province of Canterbury to give their opinion 3 
on theſe two points: Firſt, whether pope Julius's diſpenſa. 
tion for the king's marriage witk Catherine was ſufficient aud 
able to render ſuch a marriage valid? Secondly, whether f. 
was ſufhciently proved that Arthur had conſummated bis 
marriage with Catherine? W hereupon the convocation de. 
clared, on the 5th of April, that the pope had not power to 
diſpenfe contrary to the law of God, and that the confy. 
mation of Arthur's marriage was proved, as far as à thing of 
that nature could be. The convocation of York made che 
like deciſion the 13th of May following. 

Whilſt the clergy were employed in debating theſe point; 
Henry wrote to Francis, defiring him to ſend a truſty perſon. 
to whom he might diſcover ſome things which he would 
not make public. Francis ſent William de Bellay, lord of 
Langeais, ordering him to acquaint the king that he had 
concluded a marriage between his ſecond fon, the duke gf 
Orleans, and Catherine de Medici; and that the pope and 
Himſelf were to meet at Marleilles to celebrate the nuptials: 
that in ſuch a juncture he believed his preſence would be yer; 
neceſſary to negotiate his own affairs himſelf with the pope: 
but, in+caſe he did not think proper to be at the interview, 
he would do well to ſend ſome perſon on his part. Lange; 
being come to London, the king told him that Clement VII. 
having obſtinately refuſed to appoint him judges in England, 
he had determined at length to proceed; and therefore had 
already eſpouſed Anne Bullen, with a refolution to have his 
marriage nulted by the archbiſhop of Canterbury. That 
however, he would keep his ſecond marriage private till Mar, 
to fee what the king of France could do with the biſhoy 
of Rome (for ſo he called the pope.Y But if he could ob. 
tain nothing, his deſign was to withdraw himſelf wholly from 
the papal authority. He imagined then, the pope and Francis 
would meet in May, but it was not till October. He told 
Langeais further, that he had compoſed a treatiſe upon the 
incroachments of the biſhops of Rome and the prerogatives 
of ſovereign princes, but would not publiſh it till he ſaw no 
hopes of reconciliation. f 

Shortly after, the King's marriage with Anne Bulten was 
made public, which certainly was very wrong. Since the 
King was reſolved to have his firſt marriage nulled by the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, he ſhould have ftaid till the fen- 
tence was prouounced, All that can be ſaid in excule 6: 
this irregular conduct is, that the new queen was four 
months gone with child, and her breeding could hardly be 
concealed any longer. But, notwithſtanding this, the king 
might have cauſed his firſt marriage to be nulled a little ſooner, 
or the ſecond to be publiſhed a little later, fince there 
was but a month between the publication and the fentence, 

However, Henry, deſpairing to prevail with the pope, and 
not much fearing him, thought to have no farther regard 
either for him or the public, being almoſt aſſured of ſue- 
ceeding in whatever he undertook, conſidering how the peo- 
ple ſtood affected. In ſhort, being fully determined to end 
the affair, he ſo ordered, that the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
demanded his leaye to ſummon queen Catherine. Betore he 
came to this extremity, he tried more than once to perſuade 
the queen to conſent to the divorce. But all his endeavours 
proving ineffectual, he granted the archbiſhop the leave he 
deſired. The queen was cited to appear at Dunſtable, i 
the neighbourhood of the place where ſhe reſided, the 20th. 
of May®. But as ſhe refuſed to appear, the | archbiſhop 
gave ſentence the 23d of the fame month, declaring the 
king's marriage with Catherine null, as being contrary t0 
the law of God. On the 28th, at Lambeth, by anocher 


etcventh, of the fame date, the archbiſhop of York, and the biſhop of Lo. 
don, were required to put it on him. Theſe were the ſeveral artitiecs Us 
make compoſitions high, and to enrich the apoſtolic chamber, Burnet, I- 
| P · 128. : 


2 This proteſtation imported, that he did not intend by that oath to fe. 


ſtrain himielf from any thing that he was bound to, either by his duty 
God, to the king, or the country; and that he renounced every thiug in f. 
that was contrary to any of thoſe. Burnet, T. I. p. 129. 4 
The archbiſhop went to Dunſtable (about fix mile from Ampthil, 
where the queen was) accompanied with Gardiner, biſhop of Winchelte!, 
and the biſhops of London, Bath, and Lincoln, and fat in court on the 1000 
of May, the king appearing by proxy, but the queen, not at all. pon 
which ſhe was declared contumacious, and a ſecond and third citatw! 
were iſſued out, Then the evidences that had been brought before the le. 
gates of the conſummation of the marriage with prince Arthur were I 
After that the determination of the univerſities, divines, and ennoniits, Vit 
the judgments of the convocations of both provinces, were produced, 1 

the whole merit ot the cauſe was opened. And then, on the 23d, with tie 
advice of all that were preſent, it was declared, that the marriage had been 
only de facto, and not de jure, and conſequently null from the beginnt. 
One thing is to be obſerved, that the archbiſhop is called in the ſentefcs 
the legate of the apoſtolical tee, Whether this went of courle as one ot 
titles, or was put in to make the ſeritence firmer, the reader may judge 
Burnet, T. I. p. 131. Hall, fol. 210. | Fe 
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ſentence, he confirmed the king's marriage with Anne Bullen, 
ang on the iſt of June the new queen was crowned. 
pus ended this famous proceſs, the iſſue whereof afford- 
ed no leis matter for divers reflections than the beginning, 
excry one reaſoning as ſwayed by prejudice or intereſt, Thole 
who were againſt the kiag took notice of his error in eſ- 
outing a ſecond wite, betore his firſt marriage was legally 
diglolved. They ſaid moreover, that of all the prelates in 
England, Cranmer was the laſt that ſhould have been choſen 
for judge, ſince he had fo openly declared againſt the firſt 
marriage. This partiality was apparent, not only in. his 
haſte to give ſentence, but alſo in his confirming the king's 
ſecond marriage, which had been conſummated while the firſt 
ſtill ſubſiſted. ; 

Thoſe who were for the king, affirmed, the ſentence was 
put a mere formality, which rendered not the marriage void, 
put only declared it ſo. That it ſufficed, the ſentence was 
conformable to the determinations ot the Engliſh clergy and 
all the univerſities in Europe, and to the ſentiments of the 
pope himſelf, who would have nulled the marriage, had he 
not been biaffed by worldly confiderations. They juſtified 
Cranmer by alleging, that having changed his character ſince 
his declaring for the divorce, that declaration ought not to 
kinder him from being judge, no more than a lawyer when 
he comes to fit on the bench is debarred the trying of cauſes 
in which he formerly gave counſel. That though there were 
ſome default in the form, it could not be denied, the ſen— 
tence was juſt in itſelf, which was ſufficient to quiet the 
king's conſcience, who alone was concerned in the affair. 
As for the new queen, no fault could be found with her con- 
quct, ſince ſhe proved not with child till after her marriage, 
whether the king eſpouſed her in November laſt year, or in 
the January following. As for queen Catherine, it could not 


be thought ſtrange that ſhe ſhould maintain the validity of 


her ſecond marriage. But it was juſtly wondered at, ſhe 
ſhould ſo obſtinately deny the conſummation of the firſt, 
which was proved by all poſſible evidence. But as moſt 


people were then biaſſed on one fide or other ©, we are 


not to judge of the affair by what was publiſhed in thoſe 
days, but by reaſon and equity. Let us therefore briefly con- 
fider it in that view, independently of the prejudices cauſed 
by the conſequences. It will not perhaps be unacceptable to 
the reader, to ſee here a ſhort recapitulation of the conduct 
of the chief actors in this ſcene. I ſhall confine myſelf to 
this, without fully examining the proceſs, which is not ſo 
much the buſineſs of an hiſtorian as of a divine or civilian. 

It is almoſt impoſſible to know poſitively whether Henry, 
when he undertook the affair of the divorce, was convinced 
that his marriage was contrary to the law of God, or at leaſt 
was really troubled in confcience upon that account. All 
that can be ſaid in his favour is, that he himſelf affirmed as 
much, and none but the ſearcher of all hearts can know, 
whether he thought as he ſpoke. It cannot be denied that 
the ſole confideration of ſuch a marriage is of itſelf capable 
of breeding ſuch ſcruples, eſpecially as the king's might be 
confirmed by the archbiſhop of Canterbury's, and the bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln's, his confeſſor. But on the other hand, it 
may be conjectured from ſeveral circumſtances, that it was 
only a pretence to put away Catherine and marry Anne 
Bullen. In the firſt place, he had lived eighteen years with 


The queen without ſhewing any ſcruple. In the fecond place, 


ik he was not in love with Anne Bullen when his fcruples firſt 
ſeized him, it cannot be denied, he was very much ſo, when 
he moſt ardently prefled the affair of the divorce. So, it 
may be conjectured, that his love might turn into belief what 


at firſt was only a doubt. In the third place, very probably 


it was cardinal Wolſey that inſpired, by himſelf or another, 
the King with theſe ſcruples, to be revenged of the emperor 
and the queen. This bold and daring miniſter imagined, 
either the affair would eafily ſuccecd, conſidering his great 
credit at the court of Rome, or, in caſe of oppoſition, it 
would be no more difficult on this than on ſeveral other oc- 
caltons, to cauſe the king to alter his mind. But Henry's 
ove unexpectedly happening, Wolſey found he had taken 
wrong meaſures. Beſides, the determinations of the uni- 
Yerfities did not a little contribute, without doubt, to con- 
im the king in his opinion. However, without farther in- 


Quiry whether Henry was fatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe, 


ct us confider in few words how he bchaved in ſo nice an 
affair. He luppoſed that Julius II. could not grant a diſpen- 
lation for his marriage, and conſequently. the marriage wis 
void of itſelf. And yet he thought he wanted Clement VII.'s 
ull to declare it fo. Herein was a contradiction which could 


not but greatly embaraſs him. If Julius's diſpenſation was 


— 
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null by the law of God, it was needleſs to revoke it, and 
if a revocation was neceſſary, conſequently it was gool till 
revoked. 


Thus Henry was bound till the pope ſhould 
pleaſe to decide the point. When Cranmer had given him 
another notion of the affair, by intimating to him that, in- 
dependently of the power aſſumed by the pope, the chief 
thing was to be aſſured of the right by the opinions of the 
learned, he cried out, in a tranſport of joy, He had got at 
laſt the right ſow by the car,” that is, he found in Cran- 
mer's advice a ſolution of the difficulties he could not get 
over in following the doubtful principles of the pope's power, 
becauſe its extent was not ſettled. He refolved therefore to 
procure the opinions of the univerfities, But at length, 
weighing the conſequences of a rupture with Rome, he re- 
ſumed the firſt way, and applied again to the pope. By this 
he wronged his cauſe very much; for, in taking the pope for 
judge, it was no longer in his power to limit the authority he 
was willing to acknowledge. But he was excuſable, ſince 
It was hardly poſſible to throw off at once his prejudice with 
reſpect to the papal power, whereot he had not at firſt fo 
clear an idea as afterwards. Then, finding the pope acted 
only from worldly conſiderations, which hindered him from 
giving him the ſatisfaction he required, he returned to the 
way he had left. So, procecding upon his own conviction, 
and the determinations of the univerſities, he cauſed his 
marriage to be declared null, withour regarding the pope's 


authority, which he was reſolved. to forſake. I omit the 


realon he alleged to prove the neceſſity of his divorce. 
That of conſcience was doubtleſs the beſt, if ſincere; that 
relating to the uncertainty of the ſucceſſion was proper to 
demand a ſentence, but not to ground the divorce upon, be- 
cauſe the divorce ſuppoſed the marriage void, which was to 
be judged, 

Let us now conſider the pope's conduct, where we find 
nothing favouring of Chriſt's vicar. - Clement VII. never ex- 
amined the caſe by the maxims of religion, juſtice, or 
equity, but always with reſpect to his own or his family's 
intereſts, If he had attended to what religion required, he 
would have examined whether Henry's marriage was con- 
trary to the law of God, and whether, in that caſe, a pope had 
power to grant a diſpenſation, If he had been convinced 
that Julius II. aſſumed a right which belonged not to him, 


he ſhould have readily granted Henry the bull he demanded. 


But it, on the contrary, he was perſuaded the marriage 
was agreeable to the divine law, or not being fo, it was 
in the power of a pope to grant a diſpenſation, he 
ſhould have confirmed it, and tricd ,to remove the king's 
ſcruples, without ſeeking ſo many evaſions. That was the 
duty of a pope ; but, inſtead of acting in that manner, he 
conſidered only what good or hurt might accrue to him 
from the king's demand, independently of the juſtice or in- 
Juſtice of the thing. Whilſt he was priſoner in the caſtle 


of St. Angelo, or fugitive at Orvieto, and thought he ſtood 


in need of Henry, he poſitively promiſed to content him. 


Afterwards he only amuſed him, till, by the emperor's 
means, he had recovered Florence. As ſoon as he was in 
poſſeſſion of that ſtate, which he had ſo much defired, he 
avocated the proceſs to Rome, but, in all appearance, with 
intent never to decide it if he could help it; becauſe, whilſt 
the two parties remained uncertain of the decifion, he made 
himſelf neceflary to both. Can it therefore be ſaid, there 
was any ſign of juſtice or religion in his proceedings? Cer- 
tainly, if Henry was to blame, as it is pretended, to feign 
ſcruples on purpoſe to gratify his paſſion, Clement was no leſs 
ſo, not to try to reclaim him before the affair was begun, or 
to content him in caſe his ſcruples were well-grounded. 
Though Henry had acted only through paſſion, Which is, 
however, very uncertain, he would have been much more 
excuſable than the pope, who, in the poſt he filled, ought 
to have proceeded upon very different principles. 

As for the emperor, he undoubtedly acted in this affair 
from motives of honour, intereſt, and policy, without juf— 
tice or religion being concerned in his proceedings. He 
looked upon the queen of England, his aunt's divorce, as a 
diſhonour, which, added to his intereſt to create Henry trou- 
bles, who was in ſtrict alliance with France, was but too ca- 
pabl2 of inducing him to obſtruct it to the utmoſt of his 
power, | 

As tor queen Catherine, very probably, ſhe ated with 
ſincerity. As the believed the pope's authority unlimited, ſhe 
thought herſelf the king's lawtul wife, and in that belief 
did not think herſelf obliged to reſign her right to another, 
on pretence of the king her huſband's ſcruples, which, ia 
her opinion were groundleſs. Betides, the could not own 


and the women took the queen's pat. Tall, f. 1. 299. 
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her marriage null without greatly injuring her daughter the 
princeſs Mary. Though ſhe had been convinced her mar- 
riage was unlawful in itſelf, ſhe believed the pope had power 
to render it valid, being ready however to ſubmit to the 


fame authority as ſoon as it ſhould be declared, Nevertheleſs, 


ſhe may be juſtly ſuſpected of having taken a falſe oath, to 


make her cauſe better. 

Much has been ſaid againſt Anne Bullen. But without 
inſiſting upon Sander's invectives, which have been ſuffict- 
ently refuted d, ſhe can be charged before marriage but with 
one ſingle fault, namely, her yielding to the king before his 
marriage with Catherine was nulled. But it was very dif- 
ficult tor a young lady of her rank, to have reſolution enough 
to reſiſt the temptation of being a queen, if ſhe could be fo 
lawfully, as it is likely the king made her believe. It can- 
not however be ſaid, ſhe yielded to the king's defires before 
her marriage. He eſpouſed her at the lateſt in January, and 
The was not brought to bed till an e © So there is no- 
thing in that which can give occation for any ſuſpicion. 

As for the reſt who were concerned in the affair, as the 
cardinals, and the king's and the emperor's miniſters, it may 
affirmed, they acted only from worldly views, without any 
regard to religion. | | | 

It cannot be ſaid, the univerſities of France and England 
decided the queſtions propoſed with entire freedom, fince 
it is known what an influence ſovereigns have upon the ac- 
tions of their ſubjects, when they are concerned. As to 
the univerſitics of Italy, both parties accuſed one another 
of having corrupted them, the one by money, and the other 
by threats. As for the Engliſh clergy, they had lately re- 


ceived ſuch a check, that they had reaſon to dread giving 


the king a freſh occaſion of anger. But it eannot be thence 
inferred, that they decided contrary to their ſentiments, 
ſince it often happens that truth is not oppoſite to intereſts. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Cranmer, who being now tinctur— 
ed with Luther's doctrine, could not look upon Julius's dif- 
penſation as capable of rendering a marriage valid, which in 
itſelf was null and repugnant to the law of God. Indeed, 
he may have earneſtly embraced this opportunity, to give 
a mortal wound to the papal authority, in order to promote 
the reformation. But it cannot be affirmed that he acted 
againſt his knowledge, in pronouncing the ſentence of di- 
vorce. At leaſt his whole behaviour was directly oppoſite to 
ſuch obliquities. | | 

By what has been ſaid, may be eaſily perceived, that 
in this affair, which was properly a caſe of conſcience, very 
few of the actors had any but political views, without much 
regard to the precepts of religion. Nevertheleſs, God, who 
directs all the actions of men, without their knowing very 
often to what they may tend, drew from the proceedings 
of Henry, Clement, and Charles, the end he defigned, that 
is, the reformation of the church of England, as will be 
ſeen in the ſequel, If any one defires fully to examine the 
daſe of Henry WIII.th's divorce, he would do well to caſt off 
1 prejudice, and take care not to be miſled by the authors 
who have wro:c on the ſubject. But if a man is contented 
with examining it hiſtorically, he is te confider only the 
political views of the principal actors. 

Ihe tentences of divorce being made public, Henry took 
care to acquaint Catherine with it, by the lord Mountjoy, 
ho tried in vain to perfuade her to ſubmit. She ſtill re- 
mained inflexible, affirming, ſhe would be the king's wife 
till the pope had nulled the marriage. This anſwer being 
brought to the king, he ordered her to be ſtiled only prin- 
ceſs dowager of Wales. But ſhe refuſed to be ſerved by any 
that would not treat her as queen: and the king thought 


Sanders has afſured the world, that the king, Ithing her mother, ſent 


her huſband, fir Thomas Bullen, embaſſador to France, and in his abſence, 
begot Anne Bullen upon his wite, At his return, he ſued a divorce againſt 
her in the archbiſhop's court, but the king letting him know the was with 
Child by him, he was, upon the king's deſire, reconciled to his wife. Thus 
Anne Bullen, though ſhe went under the name of fir Thomas's daughter, 
yet was of the king's begetting. As he deſcribes her, ſhe was ill ſhaped and 
ugly, had fix fingers, a gag tooth, and a tumour under her chin. At fifteen 
„cars of age, he fays, both her father*s butler, and chaplain, lay with her; 
and when in France the led ſuch a diſſolute lite, that ſhe was called the Eng- 
iſh hackney. That the French king liking her, ſhe was called the king's 
mule, But returning to England, ſhe gained the king's affection, by the 
2ppearance of a tevere virtue, with which ſhe diſguiſed herſelf. The fame 
nher adde, that the king had likewiſe enjoyed her filter; with a great deal 
ore to the diigrace of this lady and her family. Hence we may fee to 
whit a height of rancour aud malice bigotry and blind zeal in religious mat- 
tes are capable of carrying a man! Burnet, T. I, p- 41. 
© Scpt ether 7, of the princels Elizabeth, which afterwards mounted the 
throne. IIIl, tol. 217. Stow, &c. | 
William Bows, lere! Mountjoy, was to mix promiſes with threatenings, 
particularly concerning Cutnerine's daughter's being; put next queen Anue's 
Hive in the fnccelt ci; but all would not do. She ſaid ſhe would not damn 
her wu, nor ful aint to tuch an infamy; that ſhe was his wife, and would 
ever call herſclt by any other name, funce the proceſs ſtill depended at Rome, 
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not fit to remove ſuch as would ſhew her that reſpeg 
Shortly after, he notified his divorce, and new marriage to 
all the hr 2 and particularly to the emperor, who 
coldly told the Engliſh embaſlador xs, he would conſider what 
he was to do in the caſe. 

The news of the king's marriage, and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's ſentence having reached Rome, the pope vz 
extremely angry with Henry, and the more, as a copy of 
his book againſt the papal authority had now appeared in 
Rome itſelf, The cardinals of the Imperial faction improy. 
ing this occaſion, very earneſtly preffed him to give ſen. 
tence againſt the king; remonſtrating to him, that if he re. 
ſented not ſuch an affront, the authority of the holy ſe 
would be at an end. Theſe remonſtrances produced thei; 
effect. The pope nulled the archbiſhop's ſentence, and de. 
clared the king himſelf liable to excommunication, unle# 
during the month of September, he reftored the cauſe to it 
former ſtate E. He contented himſeif for this time with only 
threatening him, becauſe he did not yet deſpair of reclaimino 
him by the king of France's means, with whom he w 
to confer at Marſeilles. | 

The pope's aim in that interview was, firſt to celebrate 
the nuptials between Catherine, his nicce, and the duke gf 
Orleans. In the next place, to deviſe with Francis ſome 
expedient to adjuſt his differences with the king of England; 
or, if that could not be done, to diſengage Francis from 
Henry's intereſts. Francis wiſhed ſincerely that ſome way 


as going 


might be found to reconcile them, becaufe he hoped to 


join in a league with both, the more eaſily to recover the 
dachy of Milan, Henry had uſed his utmoſt endeavoutz 
to diffuade him from the interview, being apprehenfive it 
would produce, between Francis and Clement, an union whick 
could not but be to his prejudice i. He had ever reckoncd 
that Francis would act in concert with him to frighten the 
pope, and that their menaces would induce him at 1ift ty 
give him the ſatisfaction he required. But, perceiving he 
could not prevail, he had publiſhed his marriage. From thy 
time, he was fully bent to widen the breach with Rame, un. 
leſs the pope and the king of France ſhould find, during their 
interview, ſome ſatisfactory expedient, for which he was ver 
willing to wait. Mean while he ſent the duke of Norfolk“ 
in embaſly to Francis, with orders to accompany him to Mar- 
ſeilles, and ſee whether there was yet any hopes of agree. 
ment. 

The duke of Norfolk, coming to the French court the 1f 
of July, waited upon the king, who was then on his jour- 
ney to Marſeilles}, intending, however, to make fome ſtay in 
Languedoc before he went to the congrefs. He accomp- 
nied him ſome time, but hearing, in the beginning of Auguff, 
what was done at Rome againſt the king, his maſter, wouid 
have returned, imagining his preſence would be of little fer- 
vice at Maricilles. Nevertheleſs, at the king of Frances 
ſolicitations, he contented himſelf with ſending the lord Roch- 
fort for freſh inſtructions from the king, who immediatciy 
recalled him. However, Francis ſo artfully managed Henty, 
that he perſuaded him to ſend a perſon to Marfeilles, to be 
a witneſs of what ſhould paſs at the interview. Henry made 
choice of Stephen Gardiner, fir John Wallop, and fir Francis 
Brian, with Edmond Bonner, a very proper perſon to execute 
the orders he gave him. 

The pope and Francis met at Marſeilles the beginning of 
October, and, within a few days, the duke of Orleans con- 
ſummated his marriage with Catherine de Medici m. This 
affair being ended, Francis ſolicited the pope in behalf ot 
the King of Engiand, and prevailed with him at laft to give 
Henry entire ſatisfaction; but, to ſave the honour of the 


Mountzoy, having written a relation of what had paſſed between him and her, 
ſhewed it her; but ſhe daſhed with a pen all thoſe places in which ſhe ws 
called princeſs dowager. Burnet, T. I, p. 132. 

s Sir Thomas Wyat. 

d The more moderate cardinals were for finding a temper, that the fer 


tence ſhould not be definitive, but ſhould be given upon what had been ad. 


tempted in England by the archbiſhop of Canterbury (which in the ſtile of the 
canon law, was called the attentates) and it was done accordingly, The ſer- 
tence was affixed ſoon after at Dunkirk. Burnet, T. I. p. 133. Herber, 
P. 172. 

i Francis acquainted king Henry that his chief deſi gu in this interview wis 
to ſerve him; but Henry replied, that he was fo ſure of his nobility and com- 
mons, that he had no apprehenſion of any thing the pope could do. Bui. 
net, T. III. p. 72. | : 

* Together with George Bullen, lord Rochford, fir William Paulet, fl. 
Anthony Brown, and fir Francis Brian, attended with a hundred and fiat 
horſe. Hall, fol. 211. Herbert, p. 168. 

And endeavoured to diſſuade him from the interview and marriage is. 
poſed, or, at lenſt, to ſuſpend it till the pope had given our king ſatista. 
tion; oftering alſo aid for a war in Piedmont, if he would ſuffer no mois 

money to go out of his realm to Rome, and, inſtead of the pope, to Crec: * 
Pitriarch, Herbcit p. 169. 
= The pope hinifeit married the young couple, Herbert, p. 170. 
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holy ſee, he would judge the cauſe himſelf in a conſiſtory, 
from which the cardinals of the emperor's faction ſhould be 
excluded. Thus far all went very well: But Bonner, to 

hom doubtleſs it was not thought fit to dilcover the ſecret, 
gemanding an audience of the pope n, acquainted him with 

che king he maſter's appeal to the next general council, from 
| the ſentence given or to be given againſt him. The pope 
told him, before he declared himſelt, he would adviſe with 
the cardinals that were with him. Some days after , hav- 
ing ſent for Bonner, he gave him for anſwer, that according 
to the opinion of the cardinals, the appeal was unlaw ful. 
Bonner, without being ſurpriſed at the anſwer, acquainted 
him in the ſame manner with the like appeal of the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, from the ſentence which nulled his judg- 
ment for the divorce. This put the pope in ſuch a rage, 
that he talked of throwing Bonner into a cauldron of melted 
lead b. Guicciardini, ſays Francis, was ſo offended with Bon- 
her's inſolence, that he offered the pope to do all that lay in 
his power to procure him ſatisfaction for the affront. But if 
this be true, it was only a mere compliment. 

Clement departed from Marſeilles the 12th of November, 
as much pleaſed with the King of F rance as he was dif 
ſatisfied with Henry. Mean while, Francis not deſpairing 
yet to adjuſt this affair, ſent into England John de Bellay, 
biſhop of Paris, to propound new expedients to the king, 
This prelate, who had refided ſome time at the court of Eng- 
land as embaſſador, wrought ſo with Henry, that he per- 
ſuaded him at length to agree to an expedient he propoſed 
to him 4. So, pleaſed with having obtained more than he 
durſt have expected, he very readily undertook to carry the 
good news himſelf to the pope, though it was then in the 
depth of winter. He found the pope inclined to do what 
he could to end the affair amicably, and drew from him a 


2 * 


“ 


: poſitive promiſe, that the cauſe ſhould be jugded at Cam- 
o WE vray by ſuch as the king of England ſhould have no reaſon 
e to except againſt, But Clement, not truſting entirely to a 
a 7 xcrbal promiſe, defired to have it under the King's own 
» band, that he approved of what was concerted. More- 
eit over, to avoid all delays and evaſions, he fixed the day for 
yy WW the return of the courier, who was to be ſent into Eng- 
ck RET land. 5 
-. This weighty affair being thus upon the point of conclu- 
ee: - > fion, the emperor's agents were very urgent with the pope 
do revoke his engagement; but he told them he had given 
if his word. However, they repeated their inſtances with ſuch 
ur. WE earncſtne(s, that at length they got him to promiſe, if Henry's 
in anſwer came not by the time appointed, he ſhould think 
pa. himſclf diſengaged. The courier not returning on the day 
ut, WW appointed, the Imperialiſts preſſed the pope to give ſentence 
uid n gainſt Henry, repreſenting to him that he was amuſed, and 
ſer- 3 threatening him with the emperor's reſentment. In ſhort, 
ces they ſo ardently ſolicited him, that though the biſhop of 
och- Paris only defired a delay of fix days, he could not obtain 
tely = it. The pope, frightened by the menaces of the Imperialiſts, 
ry, = was ſo entirely devoted to them, that what ſhould have been 
2 be done, according to the uſual forms, in three conſiſtories, 
nade was done in one. In a word, the pope, without ſtaying for 
cis RT zn aniwer from England, publiſhed a ſentence *, declaring 
cle RT Henry's marriage with Catherine good and lawful, and re- 
a quiring him to take his wife again, with denunciation of 
10 of Wh cxnſures in caſe of diſobedience, Two days after came the 
con- courier with full powers for the biſhop of Paris, as the pope 
This | had deſired. Several cardinals moved to revoke what had 
if of WW been done: but the emperor's party preſſed him fo cloſely, 
\ give that the motion was rejected. Thus the pope, who had 
f the WR <mulcd the king for fix years by affected delays, could not 
. be perſuaded to grant him ſix days, and by this precipitation, 
nd her, nas the cauſe of the Romiſh church's loſs of the kingdom of 
ne BE England, | 
. It maſt however be confeſſed, that it is very difficult to 
he fer = conceive what the king's view was in the agreement he pre- 
en — EZ tended to make with the pope. Can it be ſuppoſed he 
wo = cant to quit his newly acquired title of ſupreme head of 
888 . " November 7. Ibid. 
y Was * * November TY Ibid. b 
d com- * ? Or burning him alive. Burnet, T. I. p. 134. . 
Bui = Namely, that if the pope would put off the execution of his ſentence, 

* until he had indifferent judges ſent, who might hear the buſineſs, he would 
et, fi! A allo defer the exccution of what he was inclined to do in withdrawing his 
d fixt) 3 obedie ce from the Roman ſce. Herbert p. 173. 

13 Ou the 23d of March. Burnet, T. I. p. 136. oe 
ge pro W oa year, on June 24, died Mary, qcen dowager of France, and wife 
atisfas- A. Brandon, duke of Sutiolk. Hall, fol. 217. 8 
0 mol . 3 the ſtatute of Henry IV. biſhops might, upon ſuſpicion of hereſy, 
erect * W wh w. my þerion to priſon, without pretentinent or accuſation, contrary to 

. as practiſed in all other cates. Therefore the ſtatute of Henry IV. 

3 VS repealed, but thoſe of Richard II. and Henry V. were left ſtill in 
vemb: q 
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the church of England? But he appeared ſo jealous, during 
the reſt of his days, of his ſupremacy, which kept the 
clergy in awe, whereas before, the clergy depended more on 
the pope than on him; that there is no likelihood he would 
think of parting with this prerogative. And yet,; how could 
the king's ſupremacy ſubfiſt in caſe he agreed with the pope? 
Or how could the pope reſolve to content him with reſpect 
to his divorce, without requiring him to reſign his ſuprema- 
cy ? Certainly it is impoffible to reconcile theſe two things: 
which gives occafion to ſuſpect the king acted not with ſin- 
cerity in his pretended agreement with the pope, and that at- 
ter having juſtified his divorce by the pope's ſentence, he meant 
to drop him there, and withdraw from his obedience. This 
ſuſpicion is confirmed by what paſſed in England at the 
very time the king diſpatched the couricr to Rome, with 
the engagement the pope had deſired. I have obſerved that 
the biſhop of Paris went poſt from London about the end 
of December; that upon his arrival at Rome, he ſent 
à courier to the king, to acquaint him with what he had ob- 
tained of the pope; and that the king ſent back the ſame 
courier with his approbation Now what ſpeed ſoever the 
biſhop and courier could make, it is impoſſible the courier 
could return to Rome betore the middle of January. But 
at the very time the king diſpatched the courier, he held at 
Weſtminſter a parliament, where acts were paſſed directly 
contrary to the agreement he ſeemed to defire 5. | 
[ 1534] The parliament, meeting the 15th of January 1534, 
opened the ſeſſion with repealing the ſtatute of Henry IV. 
againſt heretics, This was not with deſign to exempt 
them from the penalties in that ſtatute, ſince was enacted 
in this that they ſhould be burned, but only to hinder the 
clergy from being ſole judges in cauſes of this nature, That 
was the real intent of the new a&t, whereby, for the fu- 
ture, heretics were to be proſecuted and tried according 
to the laws of the land, without any regard to the canon 
law*. | 
By another ſtatute which the parliament paſſed at the 
ſame time, it was enacted, firſt, that all convocations 
ſhould be called for the future by the king's writ. Second- 


ly, that the king ſhould name thirty-two perſons, ſix- 


teen of both houſes of parliament, and as many of the clergy, 
to examine the canons and conſtitutions of the church, 
with power to abrogate or confirm ſuch as they thought 
fir. As it is certain the parliament acted by the directions 
of the court, it may eaſily be conceived the king was not 
much inclined to agree with the pope, though by the engage- 


ment he did ſend or had already ſent to Rome, he ſeemed re- 
ſolved. | | | 


o 


Here is another argument of the little regard Henry had 
for the pope, at the very time he was going to obtain all his 
deſires. Before the news came to England of the ſentence 
againſt the king, the parliament paſſed an act of attainder 
againſt Elizabeth Barton, commonly called the Holy Maid of 
Kent, who, pretending to be inſpired, foretold, that “ if the 
King married Anne Bullen, he ſhould not be a king a month 
longer.” This nun, having been wrought upon and in- 
ſtructed by a certain curate, counterfeited the propheteſs, and 
mixed with her prediction invectives againſt the King's pro- 
ceedings in the affair of the divorce, and threats againſt his 


chief counſellors. Several Franciſcans countenanced her pre- 


tended revelations, ſo that ſhe was in great repute with the 


people; nay, archbiſhop Warham, fir Thomas More, and 


John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, were deceived with the reſt. 
But at length, the nun and her accomplices being appre- 
hended by the king's order, the affair was ſo carefully exa- 
mined, that the whole contrivance was diſcovered, and the 
counterfeit propheteſs condemned to die with her corrupt- 
ers. However, as the affair had made a great noiſe, the 
king was pleaſed it ſhould be brought before the parliament, 
to render their condemnation more authentic. Sanders 
would fain reckon this nun and her accomplices for mar- 
tyrs, though their own confeſhons ſufficiently juſtified their 
condemnation”. If the king had really intended to be re- 


force, with the following regulation: that heretics ſhould be proceeded a- 
gainſt upon preſentments, by two witneſſes at leaſt, and then committed, but 
brought to anſwer to their indictments in open court; and if found guilty, 
and would not abjure, or were relapſe, to be adjudged to death; the king's 
wtit de hæretico comburendo being firſt had. This act is the fourteenth in 
the ſtature book, thirty-third in the records, thuty-firſt in the journal, It 
may eaſily be imagined how acceptable this att was to the whole nation, 
ſince it was an effectual limitation of the eccleſiaſtical power in one of the 
moſt uneaſy parts of it. And this regulation of the arbitrary proceedings of 
the ſpiritual courts, was a particular bleſling to the favourers of the reforma- 
tion, Burnet, tom. I. p. 147. | 2, 

u Elizabeth Barton, of Kent, in the pariſh of Aldington, being troubled 
with a fort of hyſterical fits, which diſtorted her limbs 10, that people began 
to think her inſpired of God, was perſuaded by Richard Miſter, the pariſh; 

prieſt, 
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conciled to the court of Rome, nothing could, be more un- 
ſeaſonable than to paſs this act, when the affair of the di- 
vorce ſeemed to be upon the point of being adjuſted to his 
ſatisfaction. 

Whilſt the parliament was employed in thefe matters, 
Henry received news of the ſentence * given and publiſhed 
againſt him at Rome, with all the circumſtances demon- 
ſtrating the little regard the pope had for his perſon and dig- 
'nity. Theſe haſty proceedings convincing him there was no- 
thing more to be expected from Rome, he no longer delayed 
to execute his reſolution to break off all correſpondence with 
the pope. The parliament was no leſs offended than the king 
with the pope's conduct. So the whole legiflature, being 
In the ſame mind, reſolved utterly to aboliſh the papal autho- 
rity in England. After what Clement had done, there was 
no other way; it was necellary either to withſtand him vigo- 
rouſly, or prepare to endure all the ſeverities and indignities, 
to which Ungland was liable in the reigns of Henry II. and 
John Lackland. But the times were altered. The Engliſh 
were no longer willing to ſubmit to the baſe actions required 
by the popes of their anceſtors, neither was the king's inte- 
reſt different from that of his ſubjects. Thus every one be- 
ing equally tired of the - papal yoke, it was deemed more ho- 
nourable to demoliſh at once that formidable power, under 
which the kingdom had fo long groaned, than vainly to ex- 
pect, it would of itſelf be reduced within due bounds. It 
may be eafily judged, the favourers of the new religion were 
not ſparing of their pains to bring things to this ſtate. The re- 
ſolution that had been taken was quickly put in execution. In 
a few days an act was paſſed containing ſundry articles, all 
tending to the ſame point. | | 

Theti rſt confirmed the ſtatute for aboliſhing the annates, 

or firſt fruits. N 
By the ſecond it was enacted, that for the future, the pope 
ſhall have nothing to do in the nominating or preſenting of 
biſhops; but that, when a biſhopric ſhall become vacant, 
the king ſhall ſend to the chapter a conge d'elire, and in caſe 
the election ſhould not be over within twelve days after the 
licence, it ſhall belong to the king. That the biſhop elect 
ſhall ſwear fealty to the king, and then be recommended by 
his majeſty to the archbiſhop to be conſecrated. That if the 
biſhop elect or archbiſhop refuſe to obey the contents of this 
act, they ſhall be liable to the penalty of premunire. More- 
over all perſons were expreſly forbid to apply to the biſhop 
of Rome tor bulls, palls, and the like. 

By a third article, were aboliſhed Peter-pence, all procu- 
rations, delegations, expeditions of bulls, and diſpenſations 
coming from the court of Rome; and the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was appointed to grant all ſuch diſpenſations, 
&c. as ſhould not be contrary to the law of God, on condi— 
tion that part of the money thence arifing ſhall be paid into 


prieſt, who hoped to draw great advantages from it, to pretend. to prophecy 
and tupernatural impulſe. Whereupon he taught her to counterfeit trauces, 
and to utter ſpceches againſt the wickednels of the times, particularly againſt 
hereſy and innovation. At length ſhe gave out, that on ſuch a day fhe ſhould 
be perfectly cured, if ſhe went in pilgrimage to the image of the bleſſed 
virgin, in a chapel within the pariſh ot Aldington, the reputation whereof the 
critty prett had a mind to raiſe. On the day appointed, above two thou- 
fand people were gathered together to ſee the miraculous cure. Bemg 
brought to the chapel, the fell into one of her fits, and ſpoke many words of 
great piety, ſaying, that by the inſpiration of Goch ſhe was ealled to be a 
nun, and that doctor Bocking (a canon of Chriſt-church in Canterbury, an 
aflociate of the prieſt's) was tobe her ghoſtly father. Preſently after ſhe 
Lemed, by the intercciion of our lady, to be perfectly recovered, and after- 
wards became a nun in the priory of St. Sepulchre's, in Canterbury, where 
Bocking frequently viſited her. He, with ſome others, being apprchenſive 
the king's marriage with Anne Bullen might be detrimental to the popiſh re- 
religion; perſuaded the nun to. menace the king with death. The friers 
that were in the conſpiracy, had agreed to publiſh theſe revelatiens in their 
ſermons up and down the kingdom They had given notice of them to the 
pope's embaſſadors, and brought the maid to declare her revelations to them, 
"They had alſo ſent an account to queen Catherine, for encouraging her to 
{and out and not ſubmit to the laws. The king, who had deſpiſed the thing 
lons, ordered, that in November the lait year, the maid and her accompli- 
ces ſhould be brought into the Star Chamber, where, before many lords, 
they all without rack or torture confeſſed the whole cheat, and were adjudg- 
ed to ſtand in St. Paul's all the ſermon time, after which, every one on the 
Sunday following read his confeſſion openly before the people. Then they 
were carricd to the Tower, where they lay till the ſeſſion of parliament. 
The matter being brought before the houte, the nun, Richard Maſter, doc- 
tor Bocking, Richard Dering, Henry Gold, a London miniſter, Richard 
Riſby, were attainted of high treaſon, and executed at Tyburn, April 21, 
The biſhop of Rocheſter, Thomas Abel, and four more, were adjudged guilty 
of miſpriſlon of treaſon, and to forfeit their goods and ehattels to the king, 
and to be imprifoncd during pleaſure.. The wicked defigns of this impoſture 
did much ahenate people from the intereſt of Rome, and made the other 
acts both pls more eaxlily, and be better received by the people. It was 
alſo generally belicycd, that what was now diſcovered was no new prac- 
tice, but that many of the vifſions and miracles by which religious orders had 
Talled theu credit, were of the ſame nature; and it made way for the de- 
froving of all the monatceries in England, Biſhop Fiſher pleaded in his excuſe, 
that all he did wis only to try whether her revelations were true. And for his 
concealing what ſhe had told him about the king, he thought it ncedleſs to 
{23 any thing, becauſe the (as ſhe aid) had told it to the king herſelf. Sd be 
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the king's exchequer *. Moreover, all religious houſes, e. 
empt and not exempt, ſhould be ſubject to the archbig.... 
viſitation ?, 

By a fourth, it was enacted, that the king's marriage with 
Catherine, widow of his brother prince, Arthur, ſhould be 
held null and void, and that ſhe ſhould be reputed only Prin 
ceſs dowager of Wales. On the contrary, the king's mar. 
riage with Anne Bullen is declared valid, and the ſucceſſion 


ſhop's 


to the crown ſettled upon their iſſue. Moreover it is aj, 
that any perſon of what quality ſocver, who ſhall ſpeak os 


write againſt the King's marriage, ſhall be adjudged a traitg, 
to the king and tate, and that alt the king's ſubjects with. 
out diſtinction ſhall be obliged to ſwear they will obſerre 
and maintain the contents of this act. After this, follows 
a lift of the marriages forbid by the law of God, amo 
which is that of a man with his brother's widow ; ang ft 
was enacted, that no fuch marriages ſhould be allowed for 
the future, and that ſuch as were then in being ſhould be dil. 
ſolved. 

Thus was the papal authority aboliſhed in England by a8 
of parliament. Indeed there were few biſhops and abbqr; 
preſent when the act paſſed 2. However, there was but one 


ſingle bifhop who refuſed to ſet his name to it, becauſe they 


made a great difference between ſubmitting to an act paſſed 
by a lawtul authority, and giving their vote for it. The ge. 
nerality of the pcople exprefled great joy to ſee themſ.lves 
freed from a yoke which neither they nor their forcfathers 
could bear. None but the monks exclaimed againſt it, and 
drew upon themſelves the king's indignation, the effects 
whereot they afterwards felt. Thoſe who wiſhed for the re. 
formation, were highly pleaſed to ſee the main obſtacle re. 
moved, believing the reſt would quickly follow. But this 


reformation, which they ſo impatiently expected, made not in 


this reign all the progreſs they imagined they had reaſon to 
hope. 

The parliament breaking up the goth of Marcha, after 
all the members had ſworn to obſerve what was enjoined i 
the fore- mentioned act, the king ſent commitſfianers througb- 
out the kingdom to adminiſter the fame oath to all his fub— 
jects. The collection of the Public Acts contains the oaths 
of ſeveral abbots and friers, of all orders, to this effect: that 
they would be faithful to the king, the queen, their heirs and 
ſucceſſors; that they owned the king for ſupreme head of the 
church of England; that the biſhop of Rome has no more 
Jurifdiction than any other biſhop ; that they renounced his 
obedience ; that they would preach ſincerely doErines agree- 
able to the holy ſcriptures ; that in their prayers they would 
pray, firſt for the king, as ſupreme head of the church of 
England, then for the queen and her ifluc, and, laſtly, tor the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury >. Some time after, Lee, arch- 
biſhop of York, certified by a writing of the 5th of May, 


refuſed to make any ſubmiſſion ; and yet it does not appear that the king 
proceeded againſt him upon this act. See Hall, fol. 219, &c. Stow, p. 579, 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 150, &c. 

* From Edward Karne, and William Revet, who were employed to ſol- 
cit this important buſineſs. Herbert, p. 173. 

* All diſpenſations formerly taxed at or above four pounds, ſhould be alto 
confirmed unde the great ſeal. 

All monaſteries, &c. heretofore exempt from the archbiſhop's vit- 
tation, were {till to be ſo, and ſuch abbies whole elections were formerly 
confirmed by the pope, were now to be confirmed by the king. Sceœ the act, 
being 21 in the Statute book, 27 in the Record, and 8 in the Journal. 

2 There were prelent only the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the bithops 0 
London, Wincheſter, Bath and Wells, Landaffe, and Carlifle, with twelve 
abbots. Burnet, tom. I. p. 144. 

2 Befides the acts mentioned above, there were others of ſome importance 
made; namely, 1. That perſons indicted of petit treaſon, wilſul muldes 


robbery, or other felony, and upon their arraignment ſtanding mute, o 


peremptorily challenging above twenty of the jury, or elfe refuſing to au- 
{wer directly to their indictments, ſhall not have the benefit of the clerg)- 
2. By another, the. deteſtable vice of buggery was adjudged felony. 3. Theit 
was alſo an act made to prevent the deitroying of wild towl, whereby it vas 
enjoined that none ſhould be taken froin the laſt day of May to ihe lait 0: 
Auguit, upon pain of one year's impriſonment. 4. Whereas ſome peop!? 
had gathered into few hands ſeveral farms, and great plenty of cattle, par” 
ticularly ſheep, ſome to the number of twenty thontand, whereby the rents 
of lands were not only increaſed, but alſo tillage very much decaycd, 10m 
churches and tovens had been pulled down, and the price of corn, cattle, &c- 
exceſſively enhanced]; it was therefore enacted, that no man fhould keep 
above two thoutind ſheep at one time, and not hold above two farms i 
once, and thoſe to be in the pariſh where he lives. 5. That no man thous 
buy bound books brought from beyond tea, nor buy any ſuch by Fei 
See Statut. 23. Hen. VIII. — 55 
o Gardiner wrote to Cromwell from Wincheſter, the 6th of May, that tie 
lord Audley and others, with all the abbots, priors, wardens, and cufätes 
within the ſhire, had taken the oath. The forms in which they did it als 
not known. for though they were enrolled, yer, in queen Mary's Gays, Bon, 
ner and others were comnuhoned to examine the records, and raze ow ® 
things done either in contempt of the tee of Rome, or the defamation ot 0 
ligious houſes, However, two of the ſubſcriptions of religious orders, dates 
May 4, 1534, eſcaped their diligence. One is by the abbies, the other b. 
the prioteis and convent of the Dominican nuns at Deptford, Seco Bunee® 
collection, N. 30. vol. I. 
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W tic cath, 

bklied, attes 
b r it, nor thoſe that ſwore the oath : but for his part, though he was wil- 
I big 1 Iwear to the ſucceſſion, if he might be ſuffered to draw up the oath 


that in the convocation of his province it was declared the 
ope had no more power in England than any. other biſhop. 
Only Jobn Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, and fir Thomas Mere, 
jate chancellor, refuſed to ſign the act of parliament, which 
contained three principal articles: the ſucceſſion of the crown; 
the nullity of the king's firſt marriage, with the validity of 
the ſecond ; and the aboliſhment of the papal authority. 
They offered to ſign the firſt article ; but for the other 
two, they ſaid, their conſcience would not ſuffer them to 
conſent to them 3 whereupon they were committed to the 
r ©. | | 
hilt theſe oaths were adminiſtering throughout the king- 
dom, the king ſent the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of 
Durham 4 to tell Catherine, ſhe muſt forbear aſſuming the 
title of queen, and lay before her the reaſons that moved the 
parliament tO deprive her of it. But ſhe replied, ſhe be- 


tieved her marriage with the king good and lawful, and ſhould 


hold it as ſuch to her dying day: that ſhe had never con- 
ſummated her marriage with prince Arthur; and they who 
affirmed it, ſpoke not the truth ; that the was not bound to 
jubmit to the archbithop of Canterbury's ſentence, fince the 
pope had pulled it and decreed the contrary ® : that the King's 
marriage with Anne was not valid, as being made during the 
appeal: that ſhe was not obliged tO ſubmit to the acts of the 
parliament, not being the king's ſubject, but his wife: that 
beſides, theſe acts were made by the king's ſubjects, upon an 
affair wherein he was party. 

Though Henry would have been very glad of Catherine's 
ſubmitnion to what the parliament had enacted, it was not 
her obſtinacy that gave him the moſt uneaſineſs. The em- 
peror having undertaken to execute the pope's ſentence, 
Henry was naturally to expect to be attacked by that power- 
ful enemy. In order therefore to prevent him, or to put 


the king of France by a new treaty, which would render 
their union more effectual for their common defence. Francis 
ſeemed very ready to comply, but meant that all the terms 
ſhould be to his advantage, and to make Henry ſubſervient 
to his deſigns elſewhere. He had ſtill an eye upon the duchy 
of Milan, as upon what belonged to him of right, and had 
been unjuſtly taken from him, and defigned to recover it, 
though he had exprefly renounced it by the treaty of Cam- 
bray. To that end he had ſacrificed the honour of his 
houſe, in marrying his ſecond ſon to a baſtard branch of the 
family of the Medici, becauſe he did not think he could pro- 
ceed without the pope. But on the other hand, he was 
afraid of loſing the fruit of that alliance, by uniting too 
cloſely with the king of England, whom the pope could now 
conſider but as an open enemy. In this perplexity, he en- 
deavoured to perſuade Henry to act only privately, by ſend- 
ing large ſums to the German proteſtants to foment the diſ- 


ſention between them arid the emperor, and embroil him ſo, 
zs to hinder him from thinking of Italy: Henry did not ab- 


ſolutely reject the propoſal. He was very willing to aſſiſt the 


F proteſtants with a good ſum of money; but pretended withal 
that Francis ſhould attack Navarre with a powerful army, 
= hiſt on his part he carried war into Flanders. But Francis 


could not reſolve to join ſo openly with England, for fear of 


= oficnding the pope. Befides he turned all his thoughts to 
= the Milaneſe, where an accident about the end of the laſt 
ear gave him an opportunity to carry his arms. As this ac- 
= cicent was the occaſion or pretence of a new wat between the 
enperor and the king of France, it will be neceſſary briefly 


to mention it. 8 

Franceſco Sforza was no ſooner reſtored to Milan upon 
very hard terms, but he wiſhed to be freed from the empe- 
ror's yoke, and the obligation to pay him the ſum he had 


bromiſed. Francis having ſome knowledge of Sforza's diſ- 
I poition, believed he ſhould cheriſh it, in hopes of reaping 


Vit one day ſome advantage. But as Sforza greatly feared 


s give the emperor ſuſpicion, and conſequently the affair 


* At 2 meeting of the privy council at Lambeth, many were cited to take 


More was firſt called, and the oath being tendered him, he 1e- 
having conſidered the act, he would neither blame thoſe that 


COIN wy he oath that was offered him, his conſcience ſo moved him, 
rw wi a — without hazarding his ſoul, take i. Upon which, being 
Ne Mas wa rau, others were called upon, and did all take the oath, ex- 
I Then 1 2 v 0 antzeered in almoſt the fame manner as More had done. 
By 1 = g as again brought in, and they ſhewed him how many had taken 
Y Bir : on 1 Jud ged no man tor doing it, only he could not do it himſelt. 
3 a Ir A reaton, he replied, he feared it might provoke the king the 
2 ing 3 . 05 um, if he ihould offer reaſons, which would be called diſput- 
4 by 2 : but however, it the king would command him to do it, he 
idee wg Wr in writing, Cranmer urged him with this argument, that 
> ned not others for taking it, it ſeemed he was not perſuaded it 
4 in, but was doubtful in the matter: but he did know certainly he 
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himſelf in a ſtate of defence, he defired to make a league with 


175 
was to be managed very privately, Francis found means to 
keep at Milan an envoy, who could not be ſuſpected. He 
choſe for that purpoſe a Milaneſe gentleman, called Mar- 
veilles, who having been formerly baniſhed from Milan by 
Ludovico the Black, had lived in France ever ſince. The 
troubles of the Milaneſe being entirely ended by the peace of 
Cambray, Merveilles returned home with a letter of cre- 
dence for the duke, to which the duke ſent an anſwer, re— 
ceiving the gentleman as envoy of France, though in pub- 
lic he treated him not as ſuch. However ſecret Merveilles's 
negotiation-might be, the emperor had ſome notice of it, 
and made great complaints to the duke, who, to remove all 
ſuſpicion, reſolved to ſacrifice to him this envoy. Accord- 
ingly, he ſuborned a perſon to quarrel with Merveill-s, which 
ended in the murder of the party employed, who was killed 
by Merveilles's ſervants, without, however, their maſter's be- 
ing preſent. Whereupon Merveilles was committed to pri- 
ſon, and two days after beheaded, without any one being 
ſuffered to ſpeak with him. Francis hearing of it, wrote a 
menacing letter to the duke, and acquainted all his allies 
with what had happened. 'The duke would have excuſed 
himſelf, by denying that Merveilles was at Milan as envoy. 
What he ſaid was true in reſpect to the public. But he 
could not diſown his own letter to the king in anſwer to the 


letter of credence. When the French embaſſador informed 


the emperor of the outrage committed at Milan upon Mer- 
veilles, he coldly anſwered, he could not conceive how the 
king of France could be affected with the death of a ſubject 
of the duke of Milan, whom his ſovereign had puniſhed 
according to his deſerts. This anſwer made the king be- 
lieve the emperor was concerned in Merveilles's death; 
which was a freſh cauſe of diſguſt, and inflamed his defire of 
revenge. But, on the other hand, he was not ſorry the ſa- 
tisfaction he demanded was refuſed, becauſe he intended to 
take occaſion from thence to enter the Milaneſe ſword in 
hand. To that purpoſe, he ordered a levy of lanſquenets 
in Germany, and demanded paſſage of the duke of Savoy to 
go and chaſtiſe the duke of Milan. But that prince, fearing 
to diſpleaſe the emperor, would not grant it. For which 
reaſon Francis, who could not enter the Milaneſe but by 
paſſing through the duke of Savoy's dominions, reſolved to 
make war upon him, uſing for pretence certain claims he had 
in right of Louiſa, his mother, to the inheritance of the late 


duke of Savoy. Till every thing was ready to begin the 


war, he ſpent the whole year in divers negotiations, tending 
to create the emperor troubles, and diſable him to aſſiſt the 
duke of Savoy. | 

Whilſt Francis was thus employed, the ſituation of the 
affairs of Italy was changed by the death of Clement VII. 
who was carried off by a fit of fickneſs the 26th of Sep- 
tember. The 12th of October following, cardinal Farneſe 
was Choſen pope, and aſſumed the name of Paul III. 

There were likewiſe this year in Germany ſome altera- 
tions, which put the affairs of the proteſtants in a tolerable 
ſituation. The landgrave of Heſſe defeated king Ferdinand's 
army, commanded by the count Palatine, and reſtored the 
duke of Wirtemberg to his dominions. Ferdinand, not be- 
ing able any longer to refiſt the landgrave, was forced to 
agree to the duke's reſtoration ; but withal obtained, that 
both the duke and the landgrave ſhould acknowledge him for 
king of the Romans. Shortly after, the ele&or of Saxony 
acknowledged him alſo, having firſt got a promiſe from him, 
that he would not ſuffer any perſon to be moleſted in the em- 
pire on the account of religion. | 

Clement VIIth's death cauſed no alteration in the meaſures 
taken by the court of England to ſhake off entirely the pa- 
pal yoke, Matters had been carried too far ever to recede. 
Beſides, the king having not much to fear from abroad, by 
reaſon of the troubles the emperor was like to be involved 
in, and his ſubjects being inclined to ſupport him, it would 
have been imprudent to neglect ſo favourable a juncture, and 


ought to obey the king and the law; therefore he was obliged to do that 
about which he was certain, notwithitanding his donbtings, He anſwered, 
though he had examined the matter very carefully, yet his conſcience leaned 
poſitively to the other fide, and offered to purge himſelf by oath that it was 
purely out of conſcience that he refufed it. The abbot of Meſtminſter preſl- 
ed him, (with an argument too often uſed in the like caſes) that he might 
ſee his conſcience was erroneous, ſince the great council of the reatm was of 
another mind. Cranmer, in a letter to Cromwell, carneſtly preffed to ac— 
cept the oath as More and Fiſher offered; for if they once fwore to the ſuc- 
ceiſion, it would quiet the kingdom, ſince all others would aſquieſce and ſub- 
mit to the judgments of jo great men. But this ſage advice was not follow- 
ed Burnet, vol. I. p. 156. Strype's Mem, tom. I: p. 174. | 

4 Edward Lee, and Cuthbert 'Tunſtal { they waned upon Catherine at 
Bugden, near Huntingdon, Herbert, p. 175. | 

e Adding, that the would never leave the name of a queen, but always 
take herſelf tor king Henry's Wife. Herbert, p. 175. 
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leave his work unfiniſhed. So the parliament meeting the 
zd of November, paſſed ſeveral material acts, of which it 
will ſuffice to relate the ſubſtance, in order to ſhew they 
all tended to the ſame point, that is, to break all the bonds 


which had ſerved to hold the Engliſh in ſubjection to the 


Popes. 


The firſt act confirmed the king's title of ſupreme head of 
the church of England, already given him by the clergy *. 
Though Henry had very willingly accepted this title from 
the clergy, nay, had not left them the liberty to refuſe it, he 
ſeemed, however, to doubt whether he ſhould receive it when 
offered by the parliament. He was pleaſed firſt to adviſe 
with his council, and conſult ſome of the biſhops, whether 
out of ſcruple, or to ſhew it was not extorted. They 
whom he conſulted having ſatisfied him that the authority 
aſſumed by the biſhop of Rome over the whole church had 
no foundation in ſcripture, he baniſhed all his ſcruples, if 
it be true that he had any, and from thenceforward took all 
occaſions to improve the prerogatives which flowed from this 
new title, | 

By the ſecond act, it was declared treaſon to ſpeak, write, 
or imagine any thing againſt the king or queen s. | 

The third, debarred per ſons accuicd of treaſon of the be- 
nefit of ſanctuary. 


By a fourth, the parliament preſcribed a form of oath. con- 


cerning the ſucceſſion, to be taken by all the king's ſubjects, 
and annulled all former oaths upon that head. 8 Ng 
The fitth, was very grievous to the clergy, as it gave the 
king the annates and firſt fruits of the benefices ; whereas by 
the act already paſſed, the ecclefiaftics were in hopes of 


being ever freed from that burthen. . Moreover, by the ſame 


act the yearly revenue of the tenth part of all livings was 
granted to the king h. 

By a ſixth ſtatute, proviſion was made for twenty-five ſuf- 
fragan biſhops, cach of whoin was to depend on his dioceſan, 
who was to preſent two to the king, for him to chooſe one. 
Thus was revived in the church of England the uſe of Cho- 
repiſcopi, introduced into the primitive church, but atter- 
wards diſcontinued for ſeveral centuries'” 

Laſtly, The parliament condemned Fiſher, biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, and fir Thomas More, to perpetual impriſonment, 
and confiſcated all their eſtates, for refuſing to take the oath 
enjoined by the act of the former ſeſhon. This ſentence 
was conſidered by ſome as very unjuſt, whilſt others admired 
in the ſame the effects of God's juſtice upon perſons that had 
been violent perſecutors of the Lutherans. 


Before the parliament broke up, the king granted a ge- 


neral pardon; from which, however, Fiſher and More were 
excluded k. | | 

| Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation, forbid- 
ing to give the biſhop of Rome the name of pope, and 
commanded that name to be razed out of all books, to de- 
{troy the remembrance of it if poſſible. Then the biſhops 
voluntarily ſwore to renounce expreſly all obedience to the 
biſhop of Rome. Gardiner, now biſhop of Wincheſter, 
was not the laſt to take this oath, though in his ſoul he ab- 
horred 1t as very unjuſt ; but a blind condeſcenſion for the 
King in this reſpect was then the only means to preſerve his 


ft And declared that the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, ſhall have full 
power and authority to viſit, reform, and reſtrain all ſuch errors, hereſies, 
abultes, and offences, which, by any manner ef ipuitual juriſdiction, ought 
to be reformed. See Statut. 

Or to call the king heretic, ſchiſmatic, tyrant, infidel, or uſurper; which 
opprobiious names ſome inſolent fiiers were very liberal of. i 

To be paid between Chriſtmas and the iſt of April. It was ordered in 
this act, that the chancellor of England ſhould direct, into every dioceſe in 


the realm, commiſſions, in the king's name, under his great ſeal, as well to 


the archbiſhop aud biſhop of every dioceſe, as to ſuch other perſons as the 
king ſhould appoint ; to examine, ſearch, and require, by all ways and 
mens, the true, juſt, and whole yearly value of all the manors, lands, te- 
nements, hereditaments, rents, tithes, offerings, cmoluments, and allother pro- 
nts, as well ſpiritual as temporal, belonging to any archbiſhopric, biſhopric, arch- 
deaconry, dcanry, hoſpital, college, prebend, cathedral, or collegiate church, 
parivnage, vicarage, tree chapel, or any other benefices or promotion ſpiri- 
Lui Accordingly, ſcveral commitlioners were appointed for each county, 
with whom were joined the biſhops of the reſpective dioceſes, and a certain 
munber of auditors, The valuations that were thus taken by theſe commil- 
tioners, were all icturned to Cromwell, maſter of the rolls; and according 
to them have the tirft fruits been paid ever fince, Strype's Mem. tom, I. 
p. 21 f. _ 
le towns appointed for ſuffragan fees were Thetford, Ipſwich, Col- 
cheſter, Dover, Guiltord, Suuthampton, Launton, Shaftſbury, Molton, Marl- 
Dorougli, Bedford, Leicetter, Gloucciter, ourewſbury, Briſtol, Penreth, 
zridgwater, Nottingham, Grantham, Hull, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Pe- 
reth, and Berwick, St, Germans, and the Iile of Wight. They were to ex- 
ciciſe ſuch jurildiction as the biſhop of the dioceſe (hould give to them; but 
their authority was to laſt no longer than the biſhop continued his commit. 
fon ta them. In Buruet's collection, N. 51, vol. I. the reader may ſec a 
wr tor making a luttragan biſhop, 


favour. Beſides, Gardiner was thereby enabled to croſs up 
other points the reformers, who daily gained ground |, £ 

It was hot only in Germany that the reformation had made 
ſome progreſs, but alſo in many other places. In England 
it had been countenanced in fome meaſure by cardinal Wg. 
ſey, as during his miniſtry, no perſon was proſecuted for he. 


reſy; though the clergy wanted not occaſions to exerciſe thy; 


uſual ſeverities, had they been left to take their own cour;, 
After Wolſey's diſgrace, fir Thomas More, being made chan. 
cellor, perſuaded the king, that what did him the moſt injy;, 
at the court of Rome, was the report of his being a tayg,. 
rer of the innovators, and to remove this falſe imputation 
the moſt infallible way was to ſhew a zeal for religion, Henry 
following this advice, ordered the laws againſt heretics t) 
be rigorouſly executed, and very ſtrictly prohibited the im. 
porting any of their books into the Kingdom. Bur this pro. 
hibition was not capable of hindering tome of Luther's tre. 
tiſes from being brought into England with Tindal's trgyy. 
lation of the New Teſtament, who was retired into Flanders, 
The biſhop of London having notice of it, cauſed ſome 


copies to be ſeized, and publicly burnt by the hangman v. 


But this was ſo far from injuring the reformation, that it 
rather turned to its advantage. Many perſons, full of indig. 
nation at this impious act, inferred that the ſcriptures wr 
contrary to the religion generally profeſſed, ſince the clerg, 
took ſuch care to hinder the bible from being read, and th; 
alone raiſed their curioſity to read. On the other hand, e 
diſlike the Engliſh had taken to the pope, greatly increaid 


* 
” 


by the reading of the Lutheran writings. 


As the retormation gained ground, the zeal of its one. 
| D | 


mies was inflamed againſt ſuch as embraced it. Mul 
More was chancellor, he ſpared no pains to deſtroy them 
utterly. Many ſuffered martyrdom n with a wonderful con 
ſtancy, which very much contributed to ſtrengthen their bre- 
thren. Ar length, the king having to manage the Germm 
proteſtants, becauſe he might atterwards want them, ful. 
pended More's perfecution. On the other band, Anne Bul- 
len very much mollified the king in that reſpect. Archbiſhoy 
Cranmer contributed to. it likewiſe to the utmoit of his 
power; and Thomas Cromwell, now in great eftcem with 
the king, ſeconded their endeavours ſo far as in him ly", 
But they had a ſtrong party againſt them, conſiſting of the 
duke of Norfolk, Gardiner bithop of Wincheſter, Lone/and 
biſhop of Lincoln, almoſt all the churenmen who had ay 
acceſs to the court, and thoſe who when they preached beſo 
the king filled their ſermons with invectives againſt the re- 
formation. All theſe had gained Henry's confidence by 
their compliance in the affair of the divorce and the ſupte— 
macy, though in the laſt they acted contrary to their ſenti- 
ments. By this condeſcenfion, they were enabled effectually 


to oppoſe the reformers in all the articles which concerned 


not the pope, and eſpecially in that of the real preſence, 
which the king deemed unqueſtionable, and thought ſo all 
his life. In ſpite of all this, the heads of the reformed de- 
{paired not of inclining him by degrees to a farther reform 
tion, becaule of the connection the articles of religion have 
one with another. Beſides, their party grew ſtronger ever! 
day, by the junction of ſuch as read the holy ſcriptures and 
the religious books which were handed about, notwith ſtand- 
ing the king's prohibition, Nothing ſhews more the num- 


* This parliament granted the king a tenth and a fifteenth, to be paidun 
three years. There had been no ſubſidy granted for twelve years betore, 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 158. 

! This year, on the 11th of Auguſt, the monaſteries of Obſervant Friers d: 
Canterbury, Greenwich, and Richmond, Newark and Newcaſtle, were !up- 
prefled, and Auguſtan Friers (according to ſome) put in their room; thoug! 
others mention not this exchange. See Stow, p. 571. Herbert, p. 178. 

m Tunſtal, biſhop of London, being at Antwerp (where Tindal was) ! 
1529, as he returned from his embaſly at the treaty of Cambray, ſeut 10! 
one Packington, an Engliſh merchant, and defired to fee how many ot Tit 
dal's New 'Teſtaments he might have for money, Packington acquainted 
Tindal with what the biſhop propoſed. Tindal was very glad of it, dor iv 
was then deſigning a new and more correct edition; but being p00, arid 
the former impreſſion not being fold off, he could not go about it. % 
giving Packington all the copies that lay in his hands, the bithop paid ivr 
them, and brought them over and burnt them in Cheapſide, Next ye 
when the ſecond edition was finiſhed, many more were brought over, and 
chancellor More enquiring of one Conſtantine, who it was that Encourages 
and ſupported them at Aitwerp, was told, that the greateſt enconragem 
they had was from the biſhop of London, who bought up half the old im- 
preſſion. This made all that heard it, laugh heartily, William Tindal, born 
on the borders of Wales, and brought up at Oxford, was afterwards bum 
in 1536, at Filford, eighteen miles from Antwerp, crying out at the ſeek 
Lord, open the king ot Eyggland's eyes. Hall, fol. 186, 227. Fox. Pulr 
net, T. I. p. 159. 

u As T'. Hitton, in 1530, beſides Bilney and the reſt mentioned ab" 
p. 793; as allo John Tewkſbury, &c. See Burnet, tom. I. p. 102, &c. Fo, 
ton, 

v He was, on April 12, appointed chancellor of the exchequer. Rymen 
ton, XIV. p. 450, ani on the 21ſt of September, this fame yea!, matter 
of the rolls. Stow, p. 571. . 
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ker and ſtrength of that patty, than the readineſs wherewith 
the parliament paſſed the acts which tended to leffen the 
clergy's power, and fhake off the papal yo cke. 

The r formation made likewiſe ſome progreſs in France: 
the king himſelf expreſſed an inclination for the doctrine of 
the proteſtants, which was privately countenanced by his 
ster Margaret queen of Navarre. But the cardinals of 
Tournon and Lorrain, who were in great credit with Fran- 
cis, diffuaded him from it ſo earneſtly, that they gained him 
at laſt; nay; made him a violent perſecutor, | 

Before i cloſe what relates to the events of the year 1534, 


| muſt not forget to mention, that a twelve months truce, con- 


cluded the laſt year P between England and Scotland, was 
turned into a peace the 11th of May this year. By the 
treaty, the peace was to laſt till the death of one of the two 
kings, and Henry might without breaking it keep the Dou- 
olatles in England. : 
2 [1535] In rhe beginning of the year 1535, Francis I. ſent an 
embatſy to Henry, under colour of diſcharging the duty of a 
ood friend and ally, but in reality to try to deceive him, by 
teigning to acquaint him with his ſecrets, and aſk his ad- 
vice. The occafion of the embaſſy was this: the emperor 
baving reſolved to carry his arms into Africa, had a mind to 
E amuſe Francis, left in his abſence he ſhould attack the duke 
of Savoy, and fo open the way to the duchy of Milan, as he 
ſeemed to intend, To that purpoſe, he had diſpatched an 
Ez cmbatiador to him, with orders to propoſe a marriage be- 
WW tcen his third daughter and Philip prince of Spain, and 
another between the dauphin and Mary, daughter of Henry 
and Catherine of Arragon. Moreover, he had offered him 
a penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns for the duke of Or- 
leans upon.the duchy of Milan, and the duchy itſelf, after 
the death of Franceſco Sforza, who had no heirs. It was 
= cvident theſe overtures were defigned only to amule Francis, 
EZ who conſidered them himſelf upon no other foot. Never- 
EZ thelcſs, he imagined they would ſerve to procure him ſome 
advantage from Henry, if he let him know he was courted 
by the emperor. To that end, he ſent into England admi— 
ral Chabot Seigneur de Brion, on pretence to adviſe with 
the king upon theſe offers. But his chiet aim was to make 
him uneaſy, and induce him to offer ſome advantageous pro- 
polals, It appeared in the ſequel, he would have perſuaded 
him to things which were very far from his thoughts. The 
adiniral having diſcharged his commiſſion, Henry anſwered, 
he much wondered the emperor ſhould pretend to marry 
his daughter, over whom he neither had nor ever ſhould 
have any right or power ; that 1t was manifeſt he only fought 
to break the union between France and England, and there- 
fore he hoped the king of France would not be ſo much his 
on enemy as to hearken to ſuch overtures. Shortly after, 
he ſent orders to his embaſſador at Paris 4 to tell Francis 
he would give Elizabeth, his daughter and heir, to the duke 
of Angouleme, his third ſon, upon the following conditions : 
that Francis himſelf, his three ſons, the princes of the blood, 
the principal nobility of France, the parliaments and uni- 


ſentence given againſt him by the biſhop of Rome: that the 
duke of Angouleme ſhould be ſent into England to be edu- 
cated : that in caſe by his marriage he ſhould come to the 


dependent of the crown of France. Theſe conditions were 
atterwards mitigated, and Francis I. ſeemed to agree to 
tem. But he required, in his turn, that Henry ſhould affiſt 
bim in the war of Savoy, and forgive him the perpetual an- 
nuity of a hundred thouſand crowns, which he was bound 
to pay by a treaty. Henry, perceiving Francis's inſincerity, 
told the admiral, that, inſtead of forgiving the penſion, he 
expected the king his maſter ſhould pay the arrears, and 
clear by the time appointed all his other debts. This anſwer 
put an end to the negotiation, which probably was under- 
taken only to ſound Henry concerning the penſion. 

Francis's grand deſign was to recover the duchy of Milan, 


ut, to execute this project, it was neceſſary to raiſe the 
emperor troubles, which would hinder him from :{hfting 
that duchy. There were four ſeveral quarters from whence 
he honed to embroil the emperor: Firſt, from the pope 
and the princes of Italy ; ſecondly, in Germany, by means 
of th. league of Smalcald ; thirdly, by fomenting diſcord 
between the king of England and the emperor ; laſtly, by 
drawing the Turks into F In order to all this, he 
ad married his ſon, the duke of Orleans, to Catherine de Me— 
i; lodged a hundred thouſand crowns in the hands of the 
dube of Bavaria, to be ready upon occaſion ; perſuaded Henry 


Ogober t. Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 480. 


* Sir John Wallop. There were motcover ſent upon this occaſion, Tho- 
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verfities, ſhould ſolemnly promiſe to cauſe to be revoked the 


crown of England, the duchy of Angouleme ſhould be in- 


under pretence of revenging the affront done him by Sforza. 


177 
to end the affair of the divorce in the manner we have ſeen; 
and had ſecret agents at Conſtantinople to treat of an alliance 
with Soliman, emperor of the Turks. But moſt of theſe 
expedients, which he thought infallible, had proved unſuc— 
ceſsful. The firſt had miſcarried by the death of Cle-. 
ment VII. and by the election of à new pope, whom At was 
not eaſy to gain to his intereſt, The king of the Romans 
had fruſtrated the ſecond, by agreeing with the elector of 
Saxony, the landgrave of Heſſe, and the duke of Wirtem- 
berg. As for the third, he could not hope much from 
thence, becauſe the king of England's intention was not to 
make war upon the emperor, but only to ſtand upon the de- 
fenſive. Conſequently it was in the emperor's power to keep 
him quiet by not attacking him firſt. 'The Turks therefore 
alone could properly be ſubſervient to his deſigns. But, to 
rely upon them, it was neceſſary to cominence the war in 
Italy, otherwiſe it was not likely Soliman would be per- 
ſuaded to begin it in Hungary, Upon that account, he con- 
tinued at Conſtantinople a negotiation, which was diſcovered 
by a letter, intercepted by the duke of Urbino, who ſent it 
immediately to the eraperor. Mean while, Francis {till per- 
fifted in his reſolution to attack the duke of Savoy, and open 
a paſſage to the Milaneſe. He reckoned the peace of Ger- 
many could not hold long ; that the emperor and Henry 
would never live in a good underſtanding ; and that, when 
once the war was begun, the pope, the potentates of Italy, 
and the king cf England, would readily aſſiſt to reduce the 
power of the houte of Auſtria within due bounds. Above 
all, he depended upon the princes of the league of Smalcald, 
fancying they would embrace this opportunity to free them- 
ſelves from their uneaſineſs, cauſed. by the advancement of 
that houſe; To that end he continucd his intrigues with 
them, and pretended to be ſo far inclincd to their religion, 
that he was going to invite Melancthon into France to con- 
ter with him: but withal, he plainly ſhewed he aQed ofily 
upon political views, fince he cauſed to be burnt in France 
thoſe that ſeparated from the church of Rome. Mean 
while, as there was ſome difference between Luther and Cal— 
vin about religion, and as thoſe that were burnt in France 
were Calviniſts, the rigid Lutherans, not conſidering them as 
their brethren, imagined Francis might treat them with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, without loſing his regard for the Luth-ran 
religion. Francis, reſolving to uſe his endeavours to re-ccn- 
quer the duchy of Milan, attacked the duke of Savoy, ard 
in the firſt campaign took from him Savoy and la Breſle. 
Whilſt Francis was labouring to accomplith his deſigns, 
Charles V. was forming vaſt projects, which tended to no 
leſs than eftabliſhing his dominion over all Europe. Indeed, 
France and England, being cloſely united together, could 
have oppoſed a ftrong fence againſt his ambition: but he did 
not deſpair to diſunite them in the end. That was his chief 
care, whilſt on the one hand he excited the Iriſh to rebellion, 
and the king of Scotland to a rupture with England, Bur, 
whilſt he was endeavouring to embroil his enemies, in hopes 
of finding his account in it, he was himſelf uneaſy with re— 
gard to Soliman, who threatened Germany, under colour of 
ſupporting the interefts of John de Zapol, whom he had 
cauled to be crowned king of Hungary. On the other hand, 
he ſaw with extreme concern the. great progreſs of Haradin 
Barbaroſſa, the famous corſair, who, after expelling Muley 
Haſſem, had made himſelf king of Tunis. Such a neighbour 


could not but diſquiet him, becauſe, to hinder him from ra- 


vaging the coaſts of Spain, Naples, and Sicily, it would have 
been neceſſary conſtantly to maintain a fleet in the Medi— 
terranean, which could not be done without a great ex- 
pence, and this would have diſconcerted his other projects. 
So, Conſidering the war he had reſolved to wage with Ha- 
radin as the moſt urgent affair, he made this ſummer an 
expedition into Africa, where he took the fort of la Gou- 
lette ; after which, he became maſter of Tunis, and reſtored 
Muley Haſſem. 

Henry gladly ſaw the emperor engaging in wars, which 
probably would keep him long employed. Whereupon he 
reſolved to improve this interval, to complete the regula- 
tion of his domeſtic affairs, which were yet in a very 
doubtful ſtate. He had aboliſhed the papal authority, and 
been declared ſupreme head of the church of England by 
acts of parliament ; but though, by the conſtitution of the 
government, theſe acts ſeemed to be above all contradicton, 
it was, however, but too true, that this was not ſufficient. 
As religion was concerned, and conſcience cannot be com- 
pelled, the ſtatutes themſelves wanted to' be ſupported by 
torce, that an outward obedience at leaſt might be paid 
them, It is certain the uniformity which appeared in the 


mas Howard, duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of Ely, fir William Fitzwilliam, 
and doctor Fox. Herbert, p. 179. Hall, fol. 220. 
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determinations of the parliament and clergy, was in many 
the effect of fear rather than of inward perſuation. Nay 
ſome, as Fiſher and More, were ſo hardy as openly to dil- 
approve theſe ordinances, and notwithſtanding the ſeverity ex- 
erciſed upon them, till perſiſted in the ſame opinion. It 
is true, theſe inſtances of rigour to perſons of ſuch diſtinc- 
tion, made people filent, but were not capable of convincing 
them of 'the reaſonableneſs of the ſtatutes. 'Thus, though 
the king found no public oppoſition, it was eaſy for him 
to ſee, that an obedience proceeding from fear could laſt 
no longer than compulfion ſubſiſted. On the other hand, 
he bcheld with concern the triumph of the proteſtants, who 
imagined, that after aboliſhing the papal authority, he was 
going to renounce all the errors they combated, though no- 
thing was farther from his thoughts. Mean while, it was 
every where publiſhed, that he was upon the point of for- 
ſaking the antient religion: ſome aſſerting it, out of malice, 
to render him odious; and others, becauſe they wiſhed it. 
To clear himſelf, therefore, from theſe imputations, at the 
very time he refuſed to recognize the pope's authority, he 
ordered thoſe who were called ſacramentarians to be burnt. 
By this conduct he made himſelf hateful to the catholics 
and proteſtiknts. As for the proteſtants, he bore their ill- 
will without much concern : befides, that he feared them 
not, he approved, in their doctrine, the articles only that op- 
poſe the papal authority, and their ſentiments of the friers, 
with whom he was extremely incenſed, becauſe they la- 
boured with all their power to alienate from him the af— 
fections of his people. It is true, he valued and loved Cran- 
mer and Cromwell, with ſome others, who countenanced 
the reformation ; but he did not look upon them as pro- 


teſtants. He believed them men of folid virtue and piety, 


who, preſerving the eſſential doctrines of religion, were de- 
firous of reforming the abuſes crept into the church ; bur, 
as among theſe abuſes, he himfelf acknowledged only what 
concerned the pope and the friers, he imagined the reform- 
ers kept within the ſame bounds. They who perfectly knew 
him, took care not to diſcover all their thoughts; but, by 
conforming themſelves to his ſentiments on theſe two arti— 
cles, they hoped to induce him by degrees to advance the 
reformation, when, by their pains, he ſhould become more 
enlightened. For which reaſon the reformation began in 
England with theſe two points. As to the others; which 
had no relation to theſe, they were not meddled with during 


this reign, or at leaſt, but ſlightly. The reaſon is, becauſe 


Henry would never ſuffer his ſubjects to go greater lengths 
than himſelf. But to ſpeak the truth, his underſtanding was 


always directed by his intereſt, If all the changes made in 


religion in his reign be examined, they will all be found to 
concur directly to eſtabliſh an abſolute power over his ſub- 
Jets. That was ever the principal, and perhaps the ſole mo- 
tive of his proceedings, when he perceived the rupture with 
Rome to be an admirable means to that end. Hence the 
enemies of the reformation take occaſion to ſay, it was true, 
if the perſon of Henry VIII. be only conſidered. But it does 
not follow, that they who promoted and embraced it acted 
upon the like motive. Beſides, what was the reformation 
in Henry VIIIth's days ? Only a bare renouncing of the pa- 
pal power, whilſt thoſe were burnt that would have carried 
it farther. So, let what will be ſaid of Henry's perſon, and 
his motives to throw off the papal yoke, I do not ſee that 
the proteſtants are much concerned to undertake his defence. 

Henry, finding that many of his ſubjects approved not his 
conduct, would have been very glad to take from them the 


pretence they uſed, of the ſentence publiſhed againſt him 


dy the pope. To that purpoſe he would have engaged all 
France to join with him in procuring a revocation. But that 
method was impracticable, and a reconciliation with the court 
of Rome no leſs ſo. He could never have reſolved to part 
with the title of head of the church of England, and the pope 
would never have conſented an agreement, unleſs things were 
reſtored to their antient ſtate, So Henry ſeeing himſelf ob- 
liged to purſue his point, reſolved to overcome by force, the 
obſtinacy of ſuch of his ſubjects as refuſed to ſubmit to the 
laws lately enacted. But on the other hand, defiring to 
purge himſcif of the imputation of hereſy, wherewith he was 


Charged, he affected to puniſh ſeverely thoſe that embraced 


the new opinions. In this ſort of medium, which pleaſed 
neither party, he paſſed the reſidue of his days. But this is 
ſay ing too little. It muſt be further added, that conſidering 


r At Greenwich, where Henry reſided moſt in ſummer. The king bore 
Peto's inivlence patiently ; but, to undeceive the people, procured Dr. Cur- 
rein to preach the next Sunday, who juſtified the king's proceedings, and 
condemned Pcto as a rebel, a flanderer, a dog, and a traitor. Peto was 
zune to Canterbury, but Elſton, another frier, of the ſame houſe, interrupt- 


* 


himſelf as a pattern for his ſubjects; he compelled them 4, 
keep within the ſame bounds, and would not ſuffer them ;, 
believe more or leſs than himlſelt. | 

It was impoſſible that after ſuch reſolution Henry ſhould 
not live in a continual miſtruſt of his ſubjects, which oblige 
him to have always an eye upon what paſſed in the Kingdom 
Moreover, he had likewiſe to guard againſt the emperor's 4 
tacks, who had openly threatened bim. He was ſenſible, it 
he were once engaged in a war, thoſe that durſt not look him 
in the face during his proſperity, would not ſcruple to de. 
clare againſt him, if his arms were unſucceſsful. The kin 
of Scotland, his nephew, was the perſon moſt to be feare, 
As for the king of France, who profeſſed himſelf his friend 
and indeed was much obliged to him, he had ſhewn tg, 
plainly how ſelf-intereſted his friendſhip was to be relied on. 
They both intended to embroil the emperor, but with diffe. 
rent views. Each meant to make his ally ſubſervient to hig 
deſigns, and'to improve the advantages which flowed from 
their union. Thus Henry ſaw no reſource but in his gyy 
ſubjects, among whom however there were many malcon. 
tents. But as he had acted for ſome time with great haugh. 
tineſs, he found, if he relaxed on this occaſion, it would cer. 
tainly be aſcribed either to his ſcruples, or to a ſenſe of his 
weakneſs, than which nothing could be more prejudicial tg 
him. This conſideration, joined to his ftern and haughty 
temper, rendered him altogether untractable. Form thence. 
forward he became fierce, cruel, inſenſible of his people's ca. 
lamities, and executing without mercy, the laws dictated by 
himſelf to his parliament. In ſhort, he may, in ſome man- 
ner be ſaid, to be no longer the ſame king that had before 
reigned, All that can be alleged in his vindication, is, that 


he was often provoked by perſons, who, endeavouring to ali. 
enate the hearts of his ſubjects, attacked him in the moſt 


ſenſible part, becauſe his whole reliance was upon the aſiſt. 
ance of his people. | 

It will doubtleſs be ſurpriſing to ſee in this reign the 
Engliſh ſo patient and ſubmiſſive to their ſovereign's lea. 
ſure, that hardly do we find, from the beginning of che af. 
fair of the divorce, that the parliament refuſed him any thing, 
though his demands were very extraordinary. But it is ealy 
to diſcover the reaſon. Religion was the ſole cauſe. The 
king, as it was obſerved, kept a ſort of medium with reſpect 


to religion. But as no man could believe it poflible for 


him to remain long in that ſituation, thoſe who defitcd the 
reformation, imagined they could not do better than com- 
ply with him in all things, to induce him to advance u by 
degrees. In like manner, the friends of the old religion, 


ſeeing ſuch beginnings, were afraid he would proceed, and 


their oppoſition would make him finiſh his work the ſooner, 
So, each party ſtriving to gain him to their intereſt, there re- 
ſulted for him an authority which none of his predeccflors 
had ever enjoyed, and which he could not have uſurped in 
any other circumſtances, without hazarding his crown. But 
both parties were alike deceived. Henry kept in the ſame 
medium all the reſt of his life, and made them both feel the 
fatal effects of that abſolute power they had ſo eaſily ſuffered 
him to aſſume. It is true, he was always ſo prudent, as not 
to act contrary to law. But he made uſe of his power to pro- 
cure ſuch laws as he pleaſed, and then executed them with- 
out mercy. This will frequently be ſeen in the ſequel. 
But after ſhewing Henry's character and motives, his aCtions 
muſt be related, which will confirm what has been obſerved. 

Though the acts concerning the king's marriage and the 
papal power, bore the ſeal of the public authority, they were 
very far from being univerſally approved. As they were 
not aſcribed ſo much to the two houſes as to the king, on 
him it was that the whole blame was caſt. Among all the 
malcontents, the monks were the moſt open, by their 
attempts to blacken him in the minds of the people, They 
could not bear his fctting himſelf up in the pope's place, 
whom they had always conſidered, and ſtill did confider, 28 
their true head, notwitſtanding the ſtatutes made againſt him. 
Theſe were the men that cauſed the pretended Kentiſh pro. 
pheteſs to ſay, if the king put away queen Catherine, and 
married another, he ſhould die in a month, and come to 4 
tragical end. A Franciſcan, named Peto, preaching befor? 
the king r, was ſo hardy as to tell him to his face,“ That 
God's judgments were ready to fall upon his head: that he 
was always ſurrounded with a croud of lying prophets, who 
foretold him good ſucceſs, But for himſelf, like another 


ed him, and ſaid, he was one of the lying prophets, that ſought by aduitery 
to eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion to the crown. And yet nothing more was dene to 
theſe two friers, than that they were convened before the council, and le- 
buked for their infolence, Stow, p. 502. Burnet, tom. I. p. 151. 


They 
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he warned him that the dogs ſhould lick his 
ry” 15 had done Ahab's.“ The frier's inſolence, and 


che daily reports of the invectives which were every where 
ſpread againſt 


him, provoked him extremely againſt them; 
ainſt thoſe that had the boldneſs to ſpeak oppro- 
e acts of parliament. He — 3 15 N 

jime, imagining that the people would at length be 
3 * barns Sox — hes did — 1 to aſpire him with 
or "(forts of calumnies, he called a council to confider how 
- mould behave towards thoſe who affected to contradict 


as well as a 


the laws and ſpeak evil of him. Some of the council were 


for taking notice of theſe offences, for fear too great a ſeve- 


: Hook ſhould have a quite contrary effect to what he deſired 5. 


reſented to him the ill conſequence of ſuch 
1 They ſhewed him that theſe people's aim was to 
cir up the people againſt him, to give the biſhop of Rome 
0 portunity to aſſert his pretended authority, and therefore 
44 were for putting the laws in execution with the ut- 
; oft rigour. The king; himſelf was of this opinion, as moſt 
Arend to his fierce and ftern temper, which could not 
_ contradiction. Beſides, he ſaw to what he ſhould be 
reduced in the end, if his enemies ſucceeded in their deſign 
to render him odious to the people. It is not therefore very 
ſtrange, that, ſeeing himſelf thus provoked, he refolved to 
treat with rigour thoſe who laboured with all their power 


The reſolution being taken of executing the laws without 
mercy, certain priors, monks, and others, who had been 
too free with the new ſtatutes, were apprehended, tried, and 
executed, according to the utmoſt rigour of the fame laws *, 
But at the ſame time, the King, fearing leſt this ſeverity 
ſhould be aſcribed to the inclination he was charged with 
{or the new religion, affected to uſe the ſame rigour to thoſe 
who had openly embraced the reformation, and put them 
to death with the others. At laſt, to keep every one in 
awe by an example, which ſhould make the boldeſt trem- 
ble, he reſolved to deliver up to the rigour of the law Fiſher 
and More, then priſoners in the Tower u. To that end, 
Fiſher was required to take the oath of ſupremacy, it being 
ſuppoſed he would refuſe it, as he did indeed. About the 
ſame time Paul III. created him cardinal, though he had 
declared that if the cardinal's hat was laid at his feet, he 
would not ſtoop to take it up. But the pope, whoſe aim 
was to encourage ſuch as oppoſed the king, conferred, how- 
ever, that dignity upon him, with the pampous elogy, that 
he confidered him as the cardinal of cardinals. This un- 
ſeaſonable honour haſtened, in all likelihood, Fiſher's death, 
who, being condemned, was executed the 22d of June, a 
month after his being made cardinal, and ſome days before 
the hat, ſent him by the pope, came to London . After 


that, Sir Thomas More, being required to take the ſame 


oath, refuſed to anſwer, ſaying, * The act of parliament is 
like a ſword with two edges; for, if a man anſwer one way, 
it will deſtroy the ſoul, and if he anſwer asother, it will 
deſtroy the body.. Upon his refuſal, he was condemned 
and executed. He was a man of great learning, and ex- 


cellent parts, but ſo addicted to jeſting, that even the pre- 


ſence of death could not make him lay aſide his uſual face- 
tiouſneſs*. When, upon the point of being executed, he 
had laid his head on the block to receive the mortal blow, 


They thought that impriſonment, baniſhment, or the like, was puniſh- 
ment evongh tor thoſe, who, confeſſing the king's ſupreme authority in all 
22 matters, did, out of jerupuloſity rather than malice, oppole the reſt, 

erbert, p. 182. ö 

t 4 the prior of the Charter-Houſe in London, the priors of Ex- 
bam, and Bennul, a monk of Sion, and John Haile vicar of Thiſtleworth, 
en May 4; and three monks of the Charter-Houſe, on July 18, 1535. 
They were all drawn and quartered at Tyburn. The proteſtants put to 
death, were John Firth, a man of great learning, and Andrew Hewet, , on 
July 22, 1534. As alſo nineteen men and fix women, born in Holland. 


Theſe were burnt, Hall, fol. 225, 226. Stow, p. 571. Burnet, tam. I. 


p. 100, &c. 352, Fox, tom. XI. 

Piſher was hardly uſed ; his goods being ſeized, he had only ſome old 
rags left him to cover him, and he was neither well ſupplied with diet nor 
other necefſaries. Burnet, tom. I. p. 1 56. 

” Burnet fays, the hat came no nearer him than Picardy. He was brought 
to his trial on the 17th of June, The lord chancellor, the duke of Suffolk, 
and ſome other lords, together with the judges, fat upon him by a commiſ- 

on of oyer and terminer. He was beheaded in the Soth year of his age, 
on Tower-hill, and his head was ſet up on London-bridge. His body was 
firſt buried in Barking church- yard, aud afterwards taken up and interred 
with More's in the Tower. He was many years confeflor to the king's 
gran dmother, the counteſs of Richmond. It was believed, that he perſuaded 
er io found her two colleges in Cambridge, and upon that account was 
choſen chancellor of that univerſity, Henry VII. gave him the biſhopric 
0 Rocheſter, which he, following the rule of the primitive church, would 
never change for a better: he uicd to ſay his church was his wife, and he 
would pever part with her becaufe ſhe was poor, Burnet, tom. I. p. 3 54. 

* When he was going up the ſtairs of the ſcaffold, obſerving they were 

Keak, he deſired one of the ſlicriff's officers to give him his hand to help 
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he perceived his beard was got under his chin; whereupon, 
haſtily riſing up, he bid the executioner ſtay a little, till he 
had put his beard afide, fince, having committed no treaſon, 
it was not juſt it ſhould be cut off. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, pope Paul III. ſtill 
kept ſome cotreſpondence with fir Gregory Caſſali, who was 
at Rome, though without character. The pope earneſtly 
wiſhed that ſome expedient might be found to heal the breach 
made by Clement VII:'s too great precipitation, and conferred 
from time to time with Caſſali. But when news came of the 
execution of the monks, and of Fiſher and More; for denying 
the king's ſupremacy, he deſpaired of ſucceeding, He per- 
ceived there was no more ceremony to be uſed, fince all re- 
| 8g for him was thrown aſide in England, and a ſettled de- 
ign ſhewn of ſupporting what had been done. So, to main- 
tain the honour of his ſee, he drew up a thundering bull, 
excommunicating Henry, and abſolving his ſubjects from their 
oath, Moreover, he ordered all the ecclefiaſtics to depart 
his dominions, and the nobility to take up arms againſt him: 
He put the kingdom under an interdict, and forbid all chriſ- 
tians to have any commerce with the Engliſh. He annulled 
all the treaties made by foreign princes with Henry before his 
marriage with Anne Bullen, declaring their iſſue already born,; 
or to be. born, illegitimate. Mean while, as he was ſenfi- 
ble theſe ſpiritual thunders would produce no great effect, 
unleſs ſupported with temporal arms, which were not yet 
ready, he deferred the publiſhing of this bull to a more con- 
venient ſeaſon, | | 

But though the bull was not publiſhed, as no great care 
was taken to conceal it, it quickly came to Henry's know- 
ledge ; whereupon he reſolved to join with the proteſtants 
of Germany , and keep the emperor employed in that coun- 
try. He diſpatched therefore Edward Fox to the league of 
Smalcald , whilſt Francis I. made uſe for the ſame purpoſe of 
William du Bellai, lord of Langeais. But it was very diffi- 
cult for a good and hearty union to be formed between theſe 
two monarchs and the proteſtants of Germany. The proteſt- 
ants meant only to preſerve the liberty of profeſſing their re- 
ligion unmoleſted, whereas the ſole aim of Francis and Henry 
was to excite them againſt the emperor, without any regard 
to the proteſtant religion, which they were perſecuting in 
their Kingdoms, It is true, to gain the proteſtants, they 
feigned an inclination for their religion, and a deſire to eſta- 
blith it in their dominions. Nay, Henry very much im- 
proved the conformity of his ſentiments with theirs concern- 
ing the papal authority. But the rigour wherewith theſe 
two monarchs treated ſuch of their ſubjects as had embraced 
the new religion, deſtroyed whatever their embaſſadors could 
ſay. For this reaſon the proteſtants always infiſted upon 
ſettling the points which concerned religion, and continued 
to require that Henry ſhould openly declare for the Augſburg 
conteſhon, that their union might be built on a ſolid founda- 
tion. Henry feigned to approve of what they propoſed, and 
to make them believe it the more, wiſhed them to ſend ſome 
of their divines to confer with thoſe of England. But he 
never really intended to conform himſelf to their notions. He 
rather wanted the Germans, as well as the Engliſh, to learn 
of him what they were to believe ; and for this cauſe the 
project of the propoſed union was never executed. Hows 
ever, this negotiation made the pope and the emperor very 


him up, and faid, When I come down again, let me ſhift for myſelf as well 
as I can, Alſo, when he was firſt committed to the Tower, one of the offi- + 
cers, demandifig his upper garment (that is, his gown) for his fee, fir Tho- 
mas, taking off his cap, gave it him, ſaying, that was the uppermoſt garment 
he had. Hall, fol. 226, | | 

On the 1ſt of July fir Thomas More was brought to his trial, and bes 
headed on the 6th, in the 53d year of his age. Though he was afterwards 
ſuperſtitiouſly devoted to the intereſt and paſſions of the popiſh clergy, and 
even aſſiſted them in all their crulties ; yet in his youth he had freer thoughts 
of things, as appears by his Utopia, where he 1cems to borrow the diſguiſe 
of a romance, only to declare his mind with greater freedom: he tells us, 
the Utopians allow liberty of conſcience, and force their religion upon no 
body: that they hinder none from a ſober enquiry into truth, nor uſe any 
violence upon the account of a different belief. He was, ſays Burnet, no di- 
vine at all, neither did he know any thing of antiquity, beyond the quota- 
tions in the canon law, and in the maſter of ſentences. Nor was he conver- 
ſant at all in the critical learning upon the 52k Nr, ; but his peculiar excel. - 
lency in writing was, that he had a natural eaſy expreſſion, and preſented all 
the opinions of popery with their fair fide to the reader, diſguiſing the black 
ſide of them with neat art; and had upon all occaſions great tore of pleaſant 
tales, which he applied wittily enough. But for juſtice, contempt of money, 
humility, and a true generolity of mind, he was an example to the age in 
which he lived, He is ſaid to have but one hundred pounds a year when he 
reſigned the chancellorthip. Burnet, tom. I. p. 355, and tom. III. p. 29. 
Herbert, p. 184. 

2 And the rather, becauſe the pope declared he would give away England to 
ſome of the German catholic princes, being unwilling to increaſe therewith 
the power of France or Spain. Herbert, p. 184. 

a With doctor Hethe. Earns had been ſent thither before. See Burner, 
tom, III. p. 110, Strype's Mem. oy I. p. 225, | 
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uneaſy, who plainly ſaw that in attacking Henry there was 
danger of really engaging him to unite with the league of 
Smalcald, | 

But Henry did not depend ſo much upon foreign aſſiſtance 
as upon his own ſtrength. Mean while, as his ſubjects were 
daily corrupted by the monks, who inſinuated to them that 
he was going to overturn all religion, he reſolved to take all 


poſſible precautions to prevent the pernicious defigns of theſe 


dangerous adverſaries. To this end it was moved in the 


council, whether it would not be proper to ſuppreſs at once 
all the monaſteries? This queſtion was debated with great 
warmth, by reaſon of the two contrary parties in the coun- 
cil. Cranmer and Cromwell looked upon the ſuppreſſion of 
the monaſteries as a great ſtep to the reformation. But, on 
the other hand, the duke of Norfolk, the biſhops of Win- 
cheſter, Lincoln, and others, who had with reluctance ſub- 
ſcribed to what had been done againſt the pope, could not 
reſolve to conſent to the ſuppreſſion. They ſaw, after that, 
the kingdom would be irrecoverably loſt to the-pope, with- 
out reckoning that the diſſolution of the monaſteries might 
produce yet greater effects with regard to religion. The king, 


having heard the arguments on both fides, found he ſhould 


not be able to ſuppreſs the monaſteries all at once, without 
giving offence to the greateſt part of his ſubjects. He re- 
ſolved therefore with himſelf to accompliſh it by degrees, 
and to begin with a thing abſolutely neceſſary, namely, to 
remove the people's prejudice in favour of the monks. To 
that end, he ordered a general viſitation of the monaſteries, 
to know perfectly the titles of their eſtates, the behaviour of 
the friers and nuns, how the rules of each order were ob- 
ſerved, and other things of 'the like nature. He did not 
queſtion this viſitation would diſcover ſeveral confiderable 
abuſes, which, being made public, would ſenfibly diminiſh 
the people's veneration for the religious, and pave the way to 
his defign. He was extremely incenſed with the monks, 
whom he looked upon as diſturbers of his repoſe. Onthe 


other hand, the hopes of profiting by their eſtates did not 


a little contribute, without doubt, towards his puſhing his af- 
fair with great earneſtneſs®, Thomas Cromwell was cho- 
ſen to manage the inquiry by the name of viſitor-general. 
This choice was a plain indication of the king's intent, ſince 
he employed a perſon who was utterly averſe to the monks. 
Cromwell, having appointed ſubſtitutes or commiſfioners®, gave 
them very particular inſtructions, under eighty-fix articles, 
and the viſitation began in October. It may eaſily be judged 
that, among ſo great a number of monaſteries as were in the 
kingdom, moſt of which had never been viſited but very neg- 
ligently, many were found abounding with irregularities, as 
well in reſpect of the lives of the friers and nuns, as in re- 
gard to the obſervance of the rule, and the management of 
the temporalities. The viſitors, who were not their friends, 
and doubtleſs had orders to terrify them, told them, they 
were going to be expoſed to the king's utmoſt ſeverity, and 
the rigour of the law. Then they ſuggeſted to them, that 
to ſave themſelves harmleſs, and withal to hide their diſorders, 
the beſt way was to reſign their houſes to the king, who 
upon that conſideration would take care to provide for each 
in particular. A good number of priors being terrified by 
the viſitors, choſe to follow their advice, their monks agree- 
ing to it; ſome to avoid puniſhment, others to enjoy their li- 
berty, and ſome for want of reſolution to reſiſt?. The reports 
of the commiſſioners were publiſhed, that all might be ſatis- 
fied the king had not without reaſon and neceſſity ordered 
this general viſitation. The truth is, in ſome monaſteries 
were diſcovered monſtrous diſorders and horrible crimes, not 
only with reſpect to the debaucheries of the friers and nuns, 
but chiefly on the account of the images and relics, for which 


> He wanted money upon ſeveral accounts ; chiefly, as he apprehended a 
war from the emperor, the moſt powerful prince then in the world, and 
ho had large fleets of his own ; therefore, to ſecure himſelf againſt his at- 
tacks, he judged it neceſſary to tortity his ports, and to build new harbours, 
Burner, tom. I. p. 189. | 

- Particularly Richard Leighton, Thomas Lee, and William Petre, doctors 
of law, doctor John London dean of Wallingford, &c. Herbert, p. 186, 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 183, | 

Before this, namely, on February 24, 1533, the priory of the Trinity 
of Chriſt cmuch, near Aldgate in London, was ſuppreſſed, and the lands and 
church- plate thereto belonging, given to fir Thomas Audley, the high chan- 
cellor. Stow, p. 560. : | 

Ihe firſt Jurrender was by the abbot of Langden in Kent, on Novem- 
ber 13. (Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 555) who, upon doctor Leighton's 
b:caking open his door on a ſudden, was found in bed with a whore, who 
went in the babit of a lay brother. This ſurrender was followed by that of 
the priory of Folkiton, November 15; on the 16th, of that of Dover; and 
on February 21, 1536, of that of Bilſingtoun; all three in Kent. As alſo 
of Merton in Yorkſhire, February 9 ; ot 'Cilty in Eſſex, and of Hornby in 

Yorkſhire, March 23. The original of theſe and the other ſurrenders are in 
the augmentation oflice, Burnet, tom. I. p. 191, 


a ſhameful ttade was driven to enrich the monaſteries by ch 
riſhing the people's ſuperſtition f. This occaſioned ip 
dinance of the king, who, as ſupreme head of the churg 
of England, diſcharged from their vows ſuch as were pro. 


feſſedly under four and twenty years of age, and allowed Al 


the reſt to quit their houſes, and live like ſeculars if the 
pleaſed. But as moſt were accuſtomed to an idle life 
and perceived when they forſook their monaſteries they ſhoulg 
be forced to work for their livelihood, the liberty Piven 
them by the king produced no great effect. Beſides, then 
were doubtleſs many, who, out of conſcience, thought not Pro. 
per to uſe it. So Henry was obliged to take other meaſure; 

It was but this year that cardinal Campegio loſt the hi. 
ſhipric of Saliſbury, which was given to Nicolas Shaxton N 
friend to the reformers. Shortly after, the ſee of Woreeſs, 


was taken from Ghinucci an Italian, and conferred on Hyg, 


Latimer, great friend of Cranmer. John Hilſey was pro. 
moted to the ſee of Rocheſter, vacant by the death of Fithe; 
and Edward Fox to that of Hereford. | ; 

Among all the king's enemies, or enviers, none gave him 
more uneaſineſs than his nephew the king of Scotland, nd 
not without reaſon. During the whole time of that prince 
minority, Henry had fomented the troubles of Scotland, and 
even ſhewn that his deſigns tended to become maſter of that 
kingdom. James was fully informed, and though he ſheye 
great regard for the king his uncle, he let him ſee however 
he did not confider him as a friend. Henry therefore was in 
danger, that if the innovations in religion cauſed diſturbances 
in the kingdom, the king of Scotland would take occaſion 
to be revenged, by aſſiſting the malcontents. This fear was 
the more juſt, as the emperor, knowing the king of Scotland; 
diſpoſition, had already laboured to inſpire him with ſuſyici. 
ons and jealouſies of France and England. Nay, he would 
have concluded a league with him, as I obſerved, had not 
Francis broken his meaſures by procuring a peace between 
England and Scotland. But notwithſtanding the peace, Hen. 


ry was always in diſtruſt of that quarter. So, to make him. 


ſelf eaſy, he formed the project to inſtil into the king of Scot. 
land the reſolution to follow his example, and renounce the 
pope's obedience. He conſidered this as a ſure means to pre. 
ſerve between the two kingdoms a ſtrict union, which would 
be very advantageous in his preſent circumſtances. He ſent 
him therefore in the firſt place a long letter h, declaring the 
reaſons of his conduct with regard to the pope. Then he 
diſpatched an embaſſador * to propoſe an interview, fancying 
that a conference with him would produce a greater effect 
than whatever he ſhould ſay to him by letter or embaſſy. But 
though the reformation had already crept into Scotland, James 
had no inclination to embrace it. So the ecclefiaſtics about 
his perſon eaſily diſſwaded him from accepting the interview, 
where they were afraid ſome things might pats very prejudi- 
cial to their religion. Mean while, James, not being willing 
openly to refuſe the conference deſired by the king his uncle, 
gave him hopes of his conſent, after certain difficulties, pur- 
poſely raiſed, were removed. But at the ſame time he de- 
manded of the pope a brief, to forbid his having any interview 
with the king of England, When the brief came, he gave 
the king his uncle notice of it, who having prepared for his 
journey, was extremely offended at this refuſal. Hence ſprung 
a quarrel between them, which I ſhall have occaſion to mention 
hereafter, | 

Before I conclude the year 1535, I muſt not forget to re- 
late an event which very much changed the face of the affairs 
of Europe. I mean the death of Franceſco Sforza, duke of 
Milan, which happened in the month of October. As that 
prince left no iſſue by Catherine of Denmark, the emperor's 
niece, whom he had lately married, the duchy of Milan, as 


They found great factions- in the houſes, and barbarous cruelties exe!- 
ciſed by one faction againſt another, as either of them prevailed. They were 
all extremely addicted to idolatry and ſuperſtition. In ſome they found in- 
ſtruments and other tools for multiplying and coining. But for the lewdnels 
of the confeſſors of nunneries, and the great eorruption of that ſtate, whole 
houſes being found almoſt all with child; for the diſſoluteneſs of abbot 
and the other monks and friers, not only with harlots, but married women; 
and for their unnatural luſts, and other brutiſh practices: theſe, ſays Burne\ 
are not fit to be ſpoken of, much leſs enlarged on in a work of this nature. 
The full report of this viſitation is loſt ; yet Burnet ſaw an extract of a pal 
of it concerning one hundred and forty-four houſes, that contains abomini 
tions in it equal to any that were in Sodom. Burnet, tom. I. p. 191. 

The men, if in orders, were to have a prieſt's habit given them, and 
forty ſhillings in money; the nuns were to have only a gown, ſuch as lect? 
lar women wore. Some howeyer, for ſurrendering their houſes, got im 
penſions, Herbert. Stow, p. 572. | 

h By William Barlow, bikes elect of St. Aſaph, and Thomas Hokcroft 
Herhert p. 184. 


i Wilham Howard, brother of the duke of Norfolk. Herbert, p. 154 
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of as he pleaſed. So the fears and jealouſies of the pope, 
the king of France, and the Venetians, were revived on this 
occaſion; each of theſe powers having cauſe to fear the em- 

ror would keep Milan for himſelf, or give'it to his brother 
the king of the Romans. In that caſe Italy would of courſe 


fall again into ſlavery, and the king of France loſe his hopes 


of recovering that duchy. To make them eaſy, the emperor 
declared he had no deſign to keep Milan, but intended to 
-eſent ſome prince with it, who ſhould cauſe no ſuſpicion 
to thoſe that were concerned to preſerve the peace of Italy. 
Afterwards, he wiſely made uſe of it for a lure to amuſe the 
king of France. But in reality he never deſired to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of it, k. a BER: 
[1536] Queen Catherine ended her days the beginning of 
the year 1535 . Though her virtue had gained her an uni- 
verſal eſteem, ſhe died however little lamented by the pub- 
lic, becauſe ſhe equally embarraſed her triends and enemies. 
Before ſhe expired, ſhe dictated a very tender letter to the king, 
who ſeemed to be extremely moved with it m. But in ap- 
arance his grief was of no long continuance. He was very 
fond of her when firſt married; her mildneſs and modeſty 
having a greater influence upon him than ſhe could expect 
from her Res, which was not extraordinary. In time 
his affection abating, he treated her with indifference, though 
always with much civility. At laſt, after he had reſolved to 
put her away, her obſtinate refuſal ro comply with his will 
made him conſider her as an enemy. Accordingly he uſed 
her rigorouſly when the ſentence of divorce was pronounced, 
even to the not ſuffering her to keep ſervants who treated her 
as a queen. At laſt he publicly forbid to give her that title, 
though he was forced to connive at her diſobedience. 
The parliament meeting the 4th of February, finiſhed the 
work begun, by aboliſhing every thing relating to the pope's 


3 power, not to leave the leaſt pretence to acknowledge his 


authority. But the king had a farther view, namely, to 
ſuppreſs the monaſteries, as well to be revenged of the 
monks and prevent their ill deſigns, as to procure their 
eſtates. In all appearance, the late viſitation of the monaſ- 
teries had convinced him that the monks were as unſervice- 
able to religion, as prejudicial to his affairs in his preſent 
circumſtances. | 

As among the conſtitutions obſerved in the church of Eng. 
land, there were not a few that had a manifeſt relation to 
the papal authority, it was abſolutely neceſſary to annul them, 


and make others, which ſhould have for foundation the king's 


ſupremacy. The parliament had already paſſed an act, em- 
powering the king to nominate thirty-two commiſſioners to 
examine ſuch as were to be. aboliſhed. But the king had 
not haſtened the nomination, becauſe, by this confuſion, his 
authority was much more extenſive. Indeed, the papal power 
was aboliſhed by act of parliament, and yet it till ſub- 
fiſted in the conſtitutions, which, not being abrogated, threw 
the clergy into great perplexities, becauſe they knew not what 
to do. But this was what the king defired, that the clergy 
might be more at his devotion, ſince he could equally proſe- 
cute them as guilty, whether they did or did not obſerve 
them. The parliament, taking this contrariety into conſide- 
ration, would have cured it, by confirming the power for- 


This year, Wales, which had hitherro been only a province to the Eng- 
liſh nation, was incorporated, united, and annexed for ever to the realm of 
England, Statut. 27 Hen. VIII. c. 26. John Owen began this year to 
make braſs cannons, being the firſt that made this kind of artillery in Eng- 
land. The 8th of May king Henry commanded' all perſons about his 
court to cut their hair ſhort; and to ſee them an example, he cauſed his own 
to be cut: and likewiſe began to wear his beard knotted, and was no more 
ſhaved —Auguſt 16, the king's ſtables at the Meuſe (fo called becauſe 
the king's hawks were there mewed and kept) were burnt down. Hall, fol. 
225. Stow, p. 571. 
On the 8th of January, at Kimbolton, in the fiftieth year of her age, 
thirty-three years after ſhe came into England. In her will, ſhe appointed 
er body to be buried in a convent of Obſervants, who had done and ſuffer- 
ed moſt for her; but the king ordered it to be laid in the abbey- church of 
Peterborough, which he afterwards converted to a cathedral. Stow, p- 672. 
Queen Anne Bullen wore yellow for the mourning. Hall, fol. 227. 
w In the title ſhe called him, My moſt dear ford, king, and huſband ;” 
and concluded with ſaying, I make this vow, that mine eyes defire you 
above all things, She adviſed him to look ta the health of his ſoul. She 
orgare him all the troubles he had caſt her into. Sherecommended their 
daughter Mary to him, deſiring he would be a loving father to her. She 
alſo deſired he would-provide matches for her maids, who were but three; 
and that he would give her ſervants one year's wages more than was due to 
them,” She was a devout and pious princeſs, and led a ſevere life. In her 
gre"mneſs ſhe wrought much with her own hand, and kept her women well 
employed about her, as appeared when the two legates came orice to ſpeak 
= her, ſhe came out; to them with a ſkein of of filk about her neck, and 
vid them ſhe had been within at work with her maids, Few ſuch queens 
non days! Burnet, tom. I. p. 192. | 
- About this time, king Henry appointed an office for all eccleſiaſtical 
aters, and ordered a ſeal to be cut, The archbiſhop of Canterbury's title 
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ms of the empire, was fallen to the emperor to be diſpoſed 


"againſt the pope. 
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merly given the king to appoint commiſſioners to alter theſe 
conſtitutions. This was a ſort of reproach for his negligence 
in that reſpect. But he feigned not to mind it, and left the 
affair in the ſame ſtate it was u. . 

He had another thing in his thoughts which affected him 
much more, namely, to execute his defign upon the monks. 
In this ſeſſion, he repreſented to the parliament, that the 
great number of monaſteries in the Kingdom were a burden to 
the ſtate, and earneſtly defired them to remedy the evil by 
ſuch means as they ſhould judge proper. Whereupon it was 
enacted, that all houſes of two hundred pounds a year and 
under ſhould be ſuppreſſed, and their effects given to the 
king. Of this fort there were three hundred ſeventy-fix, 
and a revenue of thirty-two thouſand pounds a year fell to 
the crown, with above a hundred thouſand pounds worth of 
plate, goods, ornaments of the churches, and the like. A 
new court was erected, called the court of the augmentation 
of the king's revenue, which was to take cognizance of all 
matters concerning this new acquiſition?, The erecting of a 
court for ſo ſmall an income was a clear evidence the king 
had no defign to ſtop there, but intended to ſeize the revenue 
of all the monaſteries in the kingdom a. | 

The convocation fitting, as uſual, at the ſame time with 
the parliament, a motion was made there, that there ſhould 
be a tranſlation of the bible in Engliſh, to be ſet up in all 
churches, and the ſame was approved of. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, the king's intent was only to ſhew the people there 
was nothing. centrary to the holy ſcriptures in what was done 
But Cranmer, Cromwell, and the reſt of 
the reformers, had much farther views. They hoped, when 
the bible was in the hands of the people, they, would ſee 
their error in many other things which hitherto had been 
deemed eſſential to religion. But they took care to hide their 
defigns from the king, knowing how contrary they were to 
his. Henry was abſolutely againſt all reformation of doc- 
trine, and conſequently they were'to bring him inſenſibly and 
by degrees to what they deſired. They partly ſucceeded, 
but they fell extremely ſtiort of what they had expected at 
firſt, However, they thought it very confiderable to obtain 
his conſent that it ſhould be moved in the convocation, to 
give the people the bible in Engliſh, and to have cauſed the 


motion to be approved. As there was then no other Eng- 


liſh verſion of the bible but Tindal's, made at Antwerp with- 
out the public authority, the convocation petitioned the king 
for a good tranſlation, which he was pleaſed to take upon 
himſelf r. | 

Henry having obtained of the parliament all he deſired, 
thought it time to diffolve it, which he did the 14th of 
April, after having continued it fix years. Never had par- 
liament laſted ſo long ſince the beginning of the monarchy. 

The care Henry took to ſecure himſelf from the cabals 
of the monks and his other domeſtic enemies, did not pre- 
vent him from thinking of his foreign affairs, and of means 
to avoid the emperor's attacks. Francis was invading Savoy, 
and it was but too manifeſt that his intent was to open a paſ- 
ſage into the Milaneſe. But as this was a great undertaking, 
confidering the fituation of France, the emperor could not 


believe he had engaged in it without being firſt ſure of 


Henry's aſſiſtance. Wherefore he reſolved to uſe his utmoſt 


* 


was alſo in convocation ordered to be altered: inſtead of legate of the apo- 
ſtolic ſee, he was to be called, metropolitan and primate. Burnet, tom. III. 
10 104. > . 

A commiſſion was alſo directed, on June 16, 1535, to the biſhops of 
Meath and Kildare; to John Allen, matter of the TN ; Gerard Ailmer, 
chief baron of the exchequer, and ſome others; impowering them to ſup- 
preſs the monaſteries in Ireland. Rymer's Feed. tom. XIV. p. 551. 

P The court was to conſiſt of a chancellor, a treaſurer, an attorney and ſo- 
licitor, ten auditors, ſeventeen receivers, a clerk, an uſher, and a meſſenger. 
Beſides the preſent ones, the king was to have the lands of all thoſe houſes 
that had been diſſolved within a year before this act. Burnet, tom. I. p. 194. 

4 What remarkable ſtatutes were enacted during this ſeſſion, are as follow: 
1. Whereas pirates uſed to be tried after the courſe of the civil laws, it was 
ordered that they ſhould be tried in ſuch places as ſhould be directed by the 
king's commiſſion, and by juries, as offenders at land, 2, That every perſon 
who hath a park ſhall keep two mares, thirteen hands high, for breeding 
foals. 3. That clerks, preſented to benefices, ſhall not pay tenths the firſt 
year in which they pay their firſt fruits. 4. That tithes, offerings, and other 
duties, ſhall be paid according te the eceleſiaſtical laws and ordinances of the 
church of England, and after the laudable uſes and cuſtoms of each pariſh, 
5. That all bargains and ſales of lands ſhall be made by writing, indented, 
tealed, and inrolled, in one of the king's courts of record at Weſtminſter, 
or before the cuſtos rotulorum, two juſtices, and a clerk of the peace, of the 


county where the lands lie. See Statut. 27 Hen. 


r It is not known to whom that work was committed, or how they pro- 
eceded in it ; for the account of theſe things has not been preſerved, nor con- 
veyed to us with that care that the importance of the thing required. Yet it 
appears that the work was carried on at a good rate; for, three years after 
this, it was printed at Paris, which ſnews they made all convenient haſte in a 
thing that required ſo much deliberations Burnet, tom. I. p. 196. 
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endeavours to break their union. From the death of Sforza, 
he had continued a private negotiation with Francis to re- 
fign the duchy of Milan to one of his ſons, and acted fo art- 
fully that the treaty ſeemed to be very near a concluſion. 
This could not but inſpire Henry with jealouſy. He plainly 
ſaw if the negotiation ended to the king of France's ſatisfac- 
tion, he would be regardleſs of his intereſts. On the other 
hand, the emperor no ſooner heard of the death of his aunt 
queen Catherine, but he ſent and offered Henry to renew 
their alliance, with a mutual oblivion of all that was paſſed. 
But leſt he ſhould be taken at his word, he required three 
conditions, which left him the liberty to prolong the affair 
as much as he pleaſed, his aim being only to ſow dlviſion be- 
tween Francis and Henry by making them ſuſpicious of each 
other. The firft of theſe conditions was, that Henry ſhould 
be reconciled to the pope, to which end he offered his me- 
diation. By the ſecond, he demanded a powerful afhſtance 
againſt the Turks. By the third, that purſuant to their treaty 
in 1518, he ſhould join with him in the defence of Milan 
againſt the attacks of the French king. Henry replied, that 
what had been done againſt the pope could not be revoked ; 
that as ſoon as Chr ſtendom ſhould be in peace, he would act 
againſt the infidels, as became a chriſtian prince: that he was 
ready to renew his alliance with the emperor, provided it 
was done without prejudice to the king of France his ally, 
that being friend to both, he might be the better enabled to 
labour the reconciliation, or if he could not ſucceed, to aſſiſt 
him that ſhould be unjuſtly attacked: that as to the reſt, he 
refuſed not to agree with the emperor, provided he would 
own the rupture came from him. The emperor perceiving 
Henry was upon his guard, thought not fit to puſh the affair 
any farther. Indeed Henry could eaſily ſee his aim was to 
ſet him at variance with France, fince at the very-time theſe 
things paſſed, Francis imparted to him the private negotia- 
tion concerning the duchy of Milan, Moreover he warned 
him, that the emperor intended to force him to return to 
the pope's obedience, and it was only upon that condition he 
offered to refign the Milaneſe. 

All theſe proceedings of the emperor convincing Henry 
that he ſought occaſion to attack hina, he reſolved to purſue 
his negotiation with the proteſtants of Germany, to make 
him a diverſion in that country which ſhould break his mea- 
ſures with regard to England. To the ſame end, he had 
ſent Edward Fox to them laſt year. But they would not be 
his dupes; not imagining, as he would fain have made them 
believe, that he was inclined to their faith, whilſt he order- 
ed their brethren to be burnt in England. So, not to be 


engaged by faint hopes to be ſubſervient to his deſigns at their 


expence, they delivered to his embaſſador the terms on which 
they were willing to be ſtrictly united with him. The terms 
were, that he ſhould embrace the Augſburg confeſſion ; and 
defend it with all his power in a free council : that he ſhould 
approve of no place for Holding the council without their 
conſent : that if the pope called a council at his own plea- 
ſure, Henry ſhould join with them in proteſting againſt it: 
that he ſhould accept the title of protector of the league: 
that he ſhould never return to the pope's obedience: that he 
ſhould not aſſiſt their enemies: that he ſhould find a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns for the occaſions of the league, and 
two hundred thouſand if the war laſted any time. Adding, 
that when he ſhould have declared himſelf upon theſe arti- 
2 they would ſend embaſſadors and agree with him upon 
the reſt. | > 
Theſe propoſals threw Henry into ſome perplexity. He 
ſaw the ſole aim of the proteſtants was to ſupport their re- 
ligion, and that, however, was the thing which diſturbed him 
the leaſt, He was by no means ſatisfied with the Augſburg 
confeſſion, and yet he perceived, in caſe he openly rejected 
it, there was no likelihood of his being able to join with the 
league of Smalcald. On the other hand, it was his intereſt 
to continue the negotiation, as well becauſe the proteſtants 
might be ſerviceable to him, as to keep the emperor in awe 
by that conſideration, So his intereſt required that he ſhould 
favourably hear theſe propoſitions. But withal he reſolved 
to inſert in his anſwer ſomething which ſhould afford him 
occaſion to break, if he thought proper. He replied, there- 
fore, that he was willing to furniſh the ſums required, in 
caſe a league, of which he would treat with their embaſſa- 
dors, ſhould be concluded between him and the proteſtants ; 
that though he was ſenſible to what the title of protector of 
the league would expoſe him, he was content to accept it, 


* Daughter of fir John Seymour, of Wolf-hall, in Wiltſhire, and of Eli- 


zabeth, daughter of tir Henry Wentworth, of Nettleſted, in Suffolk, Dug- 
@ate's baron, vol. IL p. 361, ? , in Suffolk ug 
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provided there were between him and them a conformity q 
doctrine, otherwiſe he could not engage to defend a faith 
of ' whoſe truth he was not convinced; that therefore he de. 
fired them to ſend commiſhoners, with powers to mitigate 
fome articles of the Augſburg confeſſion, which he cou 
not approve. Moreover, as to the ſupplies, he required thy 
the engagement ſhould be mutual, whether he or they were 
attacked. In fine, he demanded an authentic approbatigy 
of his divorce, and their promiſe to juſtify it in a corny 
Theſe propoſals on both fides were of a nature to keep 4 
treaty long on foot. But though the members of the league 
of Smalcald ſaw no great likelihood of a ſtrict union, they 


appointed, however, Sturmius, Draco, Bucer, and Melanc. 


thon, to go and confer with Henry and his divines. It ug 
eſpecially provided in their inſtructions, that nothing flaw 
be concluded to the prejudice of the emperor or empire, 
This negotiation was interrupted by the death of Anne By. 
len, which happened ſhortly after, and which very much al. 
tered the face of affairs, as well as the king's mind, in reſpet 
to the reformation, which ſhe openly countenanced, 

The king was poſſeſſed at once with two paſſions : a vid. 
lent love for Jane Seymour, maid of honour to the queen: 
and an extreme jealouſy of his wife * Very likely his jew 


louſy was a conſequence of his love. When Anne Bullen; [ 


enemies found ſhe no longer held in the king's heart the 
place ſhe had formerly enjoyed, inſtead of fearing to acc: 
her of unfaithfulneſs to the king, they believed it would he 
grateful to him, who began to be himſelf unfaithful, Iz 
certain the king had loft that affection for the queen which 
made him ſurmount ſo many obftacles to poſſeſs her. Whe. 
ther enjoyment had quenced this firſt flame, or the queen 
indiſcretions given the king cauſe to ſuſpect her, he ſo gut 


| himſelf over to jealouſy, that it was not in his poser tg 


overcome it, or perhaps did not much endeayour it. Hos. 
ever, the occaſion was this: The queen had a great friend. 
ſhip for her brother, the lord Rochford, but could not cncure 
his wife, who lived very ill with her huſband, and had an in. 
famous character, as will evidently appear hereafter, It ay 
this lady that whiſpered in the king's ear the firſt report that 
the queen was unfaithful, and had a criminal commerce wih 
her brother, the lord Rochford. Theſe ſeeds fell upon » foi 
already prepared to receive them. The king, now preju- 
diced by his paſſions for Jane Seymour, was overjoyed to find, 
in the pretended unfaithfulneſs of the queen, a mcans to pro- 
cure the poſſeſſion of the perſon he loved. As ſoon as quea 
Anne's enemies ſaw how the King flood affected to wards her, 
they took care to ruin her quite in his favour, by accuſing 
her of ſundry intrigues with their own domeſtics. Thele cne- 
mies were the ſame with thoſe of the reformation, They 
imagined ſhe had put the king upon all his proceedings 
againſt the pope, on purpoſe to favour the new religion; 
but, though ſhe had not done this, it was ſufficient to hate 
her that ſhe had been the cauſe of inſpiring the king with 
love, fince that had occaſioned Catherine's divorce, and con. 
ſequently all the innovations in religion. Policy might like- 
wile enter into their project. They were ſenſible, ſo long 
Anne lived, ſhe would be an invincible obſtacle to 2 reconci- 
liation with Rome; whereas, if ſhe were dead, they hpi 
all difficulties would be eaſily removed. The duke of Not 
folk inwardly burned with a defire to ſee religion again liz 
bliſhed upon the ſame foot it was before thele alterations; 
though, like a good courtier, he took care not to diſcover i 


to his maſter. His quality, zeal, and credit, made nil 


head of the party of the old religion, and, as he had the 
king's ear, he could eafily do ill offices to the contrary paſt! 
The king's jealouſy of the queen was too favourable an 0c- 
caſion to be neglected, fince he could at once ſerve his par- 
ty, and make his court to his maſter. So it is common 
believed this lord contributed the moſt to the queen's ruin; 
becauſe, among all her enemies, he had moſt acceſs to lle 
king. But, however, whether it was he or another, the king 
was inſpired with a jealouſy which threw him into a {ot ot 
fury. This is not very ſtrange, conſidering his temper, tbe 
moſt impetuous and moſt impatient that ever was. Tho 
queen was accuſed of a criminal commerce, not only vil 
the lord Rochford, her brother, but alſo with Henry No!tt, 
groom of the ſtole, Francis Weſtern, and William Brerct0! 
of the king's privy chamber, and Mark Smeton, a mulic!a 
It muſt be confeſſed, the queen had ſome indiſcreet d, 
which the king never minded, whilſt he was not prejudice® 
againſt her, but which afterwards were too capable of c 


© She miſcarried of a ſon Jan, 29, this year. Stow, p. 672. This iy 

thought to have made ill impreſſions on the king, who from thenge cone 
ed, that this marriage was diſagreeable to God, Burnet, tow. I. P. * 
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ery diligent to give an 111 turn to her moſt innocent words 
+ Gods. Without doubt Henry was ſome time torment- 
ed with jealouſy before he diſcovered it, but at laſt it broke 


out at a ſolemn juſts held at Greenwich *, from whence he 


jy withdrew with figns of great anger, the cauſe 
3 could not be gueſſed. It is likely he had obſerved 
ſomething that confirmed his ſuſpicions, of which none but 


4 pimſelf took notice. Sanders ſays, the queen dropping her 
bandkerchief, one of her gallants took it up and wiped his 
W cc with it. But this author is the only perſon that relates 
chat circumſtance *. However, the king was no ſooner 


one from the juſts, but he ordered the lord Rochford, 


1 Norris, Weſton, Brereton and Smeton to be arreſted. At 


A 


e ſame time the queen was confined to her chamber, and 
me next day conveyed to the Tower J. But what plainly 


ſhewed the defign of her enemies to deſtroy her, was their 
rocuring an order for the archbiſhop of Canterbury to 


ire to his palace at Lambeth, for fear, if he could ſpeak 


with the king, he would find occafion to vindicate the queen. 
It is not ſurpriſing this princeſs in her fad condition 
could be diſordered, and having none to adviſe with ſhould 


1 he inſnared by her enemies. Her uncle's lady, the lady 
WS pull, was appointed to lie in her chamber, with whom ſhe 
vas at great variance z and from this lady, who was placed 


thete to watch her, it came to be known, that during her 
confinement, ſhe ſaid ſome things which helped to confirm 


| the king's ſuſpicions. However, upon her examination, ſne 


poſitively denied, ſhe had ever been falſe to the king. Only 
when ſhe was told that Norris, Weſton, Brereton, and Sme- 


ET ton had accuſed her, though ſhe might have eaſily ſeen it 
nas purely to draw from her ſome confeſſion, ſhe believed 
BE ſhe ought not to conceal certain things which had paſſed be- 


tween her and them. She ſaid concerning Norris, that aſk- 
ing him one day why he did not go on with his marriage, he 
replied, there was no haſte, Whereupon ſhe ſaid, ſhe plainly 
ſaw he was in hopes of having her, in caſe the king died. 
This ſeems to argue there was ſome familiarity between her 
and Norris. Otherwiſe, ſuppoſing the truth of the fact, it is 
hard to conceive that a queen ſhould think of talking thus 
to one of her domeſtics, | 

As for Smeton the muſician, ſhe ſaid, he was never in her 


chamber but twice. That the laſt time ſhe ſaw him there, 


ſhe aſked him why he was ſo ſad; and that, in her converſa- 
tion with him, he had the boldneſs to tell her, No, no, ma- 
dam, a look ſuffices me *. TC 

As for Weſton, ſhe owned he had taken the liberty to tell 
her, he loved her, and that ſhe thereupon defied him. 

But after all, the queſtion is to know, whether the re- 
giſters from whence this examination is taken are true, or 
whether the examination was impartially written. Indeed, 
this doubt alone is not ſufficient to clear the queen. But 
then, when it is conſidered, ſhe had for adverſary a huſband, 


She was, ſays Burnet, of a very cheerful temper, which was not always 
limited with the bounds of exact decency and diſcretion. She had rallied 
ſome of the king's ſervants more than became her. Tom. I. p. 197. 

* May the 1ſt. Hall, fol. 227. At theſe juſts, George Boleyn, viſcount 
2 was chief challenger, and Henry Norris, principal defendant. 

tou, p. 572. ; : 

* Burnet, who was at more than ordinary pains to learn all he could con- 
cerning this affair, obſerves, that this circumſtance is not in Spelman, à judge 
at that time, who wrote an account of the matter with his own hand, in his 


common place book, of which Burnet had a fight. Spelman ſays, the buſi- 


neſs was diſcovered in a very different manner. As for the evidence (ſays he) 
of this matter, it was diſcovered by the lady Wingfield, who had been a ſer- 
vant to the queen, and becoming on a ſudden infirm ſome time before her 
death, did ſwear this matter to one of her And here unluckliy the 
reſt of the page is torn off. By this it ſeems there was no legal evidence 
againſt the queen, and that it was a witneſs at ſecond hand who depoſed 
what they heard the lady Wingficld ſwear, Who this perſon was we know 
not, nor in what temper of mind the lady Wingfield might be when ſhe 


wore, And this it ſeems was that which was brought to the king at 


Greenwich during the juſts, who did thereupon immediately return to 
Whitehall. Burnet, tom. I. 101. i 

7 dir Thomas Audley lord chancellor; the duke of Norfolk, Thomas 
Cromwell the ſecretary, and fir William Kingſton conſtable of the Tower, 
who were ſent to apprehend her, letting her know what crime ſhe was 
charged with, ſhe cried out, that ſhe was wronged, and defired to ſee the 
ung before ſhe was conveyed to the Tower, but in vain. When ſhe was 
drought to the Tower, ſhe fell on her knees before the ſame lords, beſeech- 
ing God to help her, as ſhe was not guilty of that whereof ſhe was accuſed, 
and deſired thoſe lords to beſeech the king's grace to be good unto her. 
Stor, P. 572. Herbert, P- 194. 

5 dhe ſaid, * Smeton was never in her chamber but when the king was laſt 
at Wincheſter ; and then he came to play the virginals : ſhe ſaid, ſhe never 
poke to him after that, but on Saturday before May-day, when the jaw him 

anding in the window; and then ſhe aſked him, why he was ſo ſad ? he 
uch It was no matter, She anſwered, You mutt not expect I ſhould ſpeak 
to you as if you were a nobieman, fince you are an inferior perſon, No, 
do, madam, faid he, a look ſuffices me.“ Burnet, tom. I. p. 199- 
Number 68. 
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Ws ming his ſuſpicions a. Befides, as ſoon as he hearkened 
bo what was ſaid againſt her, probably, her enemies were 


who was king, and jealous even to madneſs, very likely 
they who were employed to examine her, gave her words 
ſuch a turn and ſenſe as favoured the king's deſigns, by pre- 
tending to ſet down the ſubſtance of her anſwer inſtead of 
her very words. | VVV 
As for the lord Rochford, all the evidence for his pre- 
tended familiarity with the queen his ſiſter, amounted to no 
more than that he was once ſeen leaning on her bed. | 
When theſe men were examined, Norris ſwore he bes 
lieved the queen innocent, and ' perſiſted in his aſſeveration 
to his laſt breath. Smeton confeſſed he had known the 
queen carnally three times; but he was never confronted 
with her ; nay, he was condemned before ſhe was brought 
to her trial, that he might not be a witneſs. This makes 


very much for the queen, fince it is not likely ſuch an evi- 
dence would have been voluntarily neglected, had it been 


deemed as good as it appears to be. But probably it was 
feared that Smeton would retract, or the queen confound him, 
if brought face to face with her. The reſt pleaded not 
guilty ; but however were condemed and executed d. 


Three days after, the queen, and the lord Rochford her 


brother, were tried by their peerse, the duke of Norfolk be- 
ing lord high ſteward for that occaſion 4. The queen was 
accuſed of proſtituting herſelf to her brother, and four other 
men, and conſpiring the king's death. But this laſt charge 


being without any foundation, it was not thought proper to 


inſiſt upon it. The queen and the lord Rochford pleaded not 
guilty, and yet were condemned, without its being ever known 
upon what evidence the ſentence was grounded. Judgment 
was given, that the lord Rochford ſhould be beheaded and 
quartered. As for the queen, ſhe was condemned to be 
burnt or beheaded at the king's pleaſure. | | 
Very probably the king believed the queen guilty, and, 
under his preſent prejudice, figns and tokens were to him as 
good proofs. But can the ſame thing be ſaid of the peers 


who condemned her? Did their conſcience ſuffer them to 


condemn a queen to death upon bare ſurmiſes? I ſay ſur- 
miſes ; ſince, had there been ſolid proofs, they would very 
likely have been publiſhed, in order to juſtify a ſentence of 
this nature, which was unprecedented in England. Such 
reſerve was not afterwards uſed with reſpect to another of 
Henry's queens, who was really guilty of the like crime. 
All that can be ſaid in favour of thoſe who paſſed ſentence on 
Anne Bullen is, that their dread of turning againſt them- 
ſelves the king's fury, if they complied not with his hu— 
mour, made them confider ſigns as real proofs. It is obſerv- 
able, there were but twenty-ſix peers preſent at the trial, 
though there were then fifty-three in England, as appears by 
the ſummons to parhament, directed to them ſhortly after. 
This gives occaſion to conjecture, that, according to the me- 
thod introduced by cardinal Wolſey, in the condemnation of 
the duke of Buckingham, care was taken to remoye thoſe 
who were ſuſpected not to have ſo much complaiſance as to 
gratify the king's paſſion at the expence of their conſcience, 


She ſeemed more apprehenſive of Weſton than of any body. For on 
Whitſun-monday laſt he ſaid to her, That Norris came more to her cham- 
ber upon her account, than for any body elſe that was there. She had ob- 
ſerved that he loved a kinſwoman of hers; and challenged him for it, and 
for not loving his wife. But he anſwered her, that there were women in 
the houſe whom he loved better than them both : ſhe aſked, who is that ? 
Your ſelf, ſaid he; upon which ſhe ſaid, ſhe defied him.” Ibid. 


Their trial came on the 12th of May, on which day they were tried by 


a commiſſion of oyer and terminer in Weſtminſter-hall. They were twice 
indicted, and the indictments were found by two grand juries in the coun- 
ties of Kent and Middleſex ; the crimes they were charged with being ſaid to 
be done in both counties. All proteſted their innocence, only Smeton con- 
feſſed, he had well deſerved to die, which gave occafion to many reflections. 
They were all beheaded but Smeton, who was hanged. It was generally 
ſaid, he was bribed into that confeſſion, and had his life promiſed ; but it 
was not fit to let him live to tell tales. Norris had been much in the king's 
favour, who ſent for him, and offered him his life if he would confeſs his 
guilt, He generouſly rejected the offer, affirming, that in his conſcience he 
thought the queen innocent, and that he would die a thouſand times rather 
than ruin an innocent perſon. Burnet, vol. I. p. 201. vol. III. p. 100. 

© In the Tower of London, on a ſcaffold erected for that purpoſe in the 
king's hall. Stow, p. 572. | a 

4 With him fat the duke of Suffolk, the marquis of Exeter, and the earls of 
Arundel, Oxford, Northumberland; Weſtmoreland, Derby; Worceſter, Rut- 
land, Suſſex, and Huntingdon ; the lords Audley, Delaware, Montagur, 
Morley, Dacres, Cobham, Maltravers, Powis, Monteagle, Clenton, Sade, 
Windior, Wentworth, Burgh, and Mordant. The charge ran, That ſhe had 
piocured het brother and the other four to lye with her, which they had o“ 
ten done; that ſhe had taid to them, that the king never had her heart ; and 
had ſaid to every one of them by themſelves; that ſhe loved them better than 
any perſon whatever, which was to the flander of the iſſue that was between 


the king and her. And this was treaſon according to the ſtatute made in the 


2bth year of this reign (fo that the law made for her and her iſſue is now mad 
uſe of to deſtroy her.) It was added in the indictment, that the and her + 
complices had conſpired the king's death; but this it ſeems was only put in 
to well the charge. Burnet; vol. I. p. 202, 363. 
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As for Dr. Burnet's ſaying, in his hiſtory, that Anne Bullen's 
father was among her judges, it is known he retracted it at- 
terwards. | 

The ſentence was executed the 19th of May. Anne ſuf- 
fered death with great conſtancy, after a ſhort ſpeech to thoſe 
that were preſent, wherein ſhe neither confeſſed nor denied 
the crime for which ſhe was .ccndemned, She contented 
herſelf with acknowledging her obligations to the king, with 
praying for him, and defiring the prayers of the people for 
herſelf ?. It is generally believed, her fear of drawing the 
king's anger on her daughter Elizabeth, prevented her from 
inſiſting upon her own innocence f, As the knew the king's 
temper perfectly, and could not vindicate herſelf without 
charging him with injuftice, ſhe was afraid Elizabeth would 
become the ſacrifice of the king her father's reſentment. 
However, this was the tragical end of Anne Bullen, whom 
ſome have vehemently detamed, and whoſe conduct others 
have ſtudiouſly juſtified, without any poſſibility yet of know- 
ing for certain whether ſhe was guilty or innocent. The 
enemies to her daughter Elizabeth and the reformation have 
blackened her reputation as much as poſhble, imagining 
thereby to give a mortal wound to the proteſtant religion. 
For a contrary reaſon, the proteſtants have forgot nothing 
that could help to give of her a quite different idea. But 
both have reaſoned upon a falſe principle, ſince the goodneſs 
of a religion depends not upon the life and converſation of 
the profeflors. For my part, if I may ſpeak my opinion, I 
can never believe the peers, her judges, had ſufficient evi- 
dence to condemn her as guilty of defiling the king's bed. 
However, it cannot be denied that, by ſome familiarities un- 
becoming a queen, ſhe gave too great an advantage over 
her. As ſhe was young and handſome, without doubt ſhe 
was not diſpleaſed to fee the effect of her beauty upon all 
ſorts of people, imagining that the love ſhe inſpired greatly 
heightened her merit. We ſee too many ladies liable to this 
infirmity. Be this as it will, it is certain, the ſpirit of par- 
ty has not a little contributed to the diverſity of opinions 
concerning the queen. Had ſhe not countenanced the re- 
formation, ſhe would have undoubtedly fewer acculers among 
the catholics, and had ſhe led the king to proſecute the re- 
formed, not many of theſe would undertake her vindication. 


This is the way of the world. People are innocent or guilty 


according to the party they are of. Beſides this general 
cauſe, a particular reaſon may alſo be found in the carriage 
of Anne Bullen. She was of a very gay temper, which had 
charmed the king, but which, after ſome years of enjoyment, 
ſerved only to raiſe his jealouſy. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied ſhe had very good qualities, and particu- 
larly great charity to the poor, to whom a few days before 
her diſgrace ſhe had given two thouſand pounds 5. A cir- 
cumftance in the ſtory of her death ſhews likewiſe ſhe had a 
very tender conſcience. After ſhe was condemned, ſhe fell 
upon her knees to the lady Bullen her fiſter-in-law ®, and 
conjured her, for God's ſake, to tell the princeſs Mary, the 
begged her pardon for her ill uſage of her. This charity, 
and this tenderneſs of conſcience, would little become a wo- 
man who had held a ſhameful and criminal commerce with 
four men and her own brother. But they would be very con- 
fiſtent with great indiſcretion and a little coquetry. | 

Though the king had procured the queen's condemnation, 
he was not ſatisfied. He was pleaſed to give her before ſhe 


*. Her carriage the day ſhe died, will beſt appear from the following ori- 
ginal letter of fir William Kingſton, conſtable of the Tower, to Cromwell, 


8 IR, | 

& This ſhall be to advertiſe you, that J have received your letter, wherein 
you would have ſtrangers conveyed out of the Tower; and ſo they be, by 
the means of Richard Greſham, and William Loke, and Whitepole. But 
the number of ſtrangers paſt not thirty, and not many othe [other] and the 
embaſſador of the emperor had a ſervant there, and honeſtly put out: fir, 
if we have not an hour certain, as it may be known in London, I think there 
will be but few, and I think a reaſonable number were beſt, for I ſuppoſe 
ſhe will declare herſelt to be a good woman for all men but for the king, at 
the hour of ber deatn. For this morning ſhe ſent for me, that I might be 
with her at ſuch a time as ſhe received the good lord, to the intent I 
mould hear her ſpeak as touching her mnocency always to be clear. And in the 
wilting of this ſhe ſent for me, and at my coming the ſaid: Mr. Kingiton, I 
hear I ſhall not die afore noon, and I am very ſorry therefore, for I 
thought to be dead by this time, and paſt my pain. I told her it ſhould be 
no pain, it was ſo little, And then ſhe ſaid, I heard ſay the executioner 
was very good, and I have a little neck, and put her hands about it, laugh- 
ing heartily. I have ſcen many men and alſo women executed, and that they 
have been in great ſorrow, and to my knowledge this lady has much joy 
and pleaſure in death. Sir, her almoner is continually with her, and had 
cen ſince two a clock after midnight. This is the effect of any thing that 
is here at this time, and thus fare you well.“ 


She was beheaded a little before noon, on the green within the Tower. 
There were preſent the dukes of Suffolk and Richmond, the lord chancel- 
lor Audley, and fecictary Cromwell, with the lord mayor, the ſheritts and 
aldermen of London, Iler head was cut off by the hangman of Calais, as 
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died a freſh cauſe of mortification, by annulling their mar. 
riage. To this end, he cauſed her to be ſo wrought on 
that at laſt ſhe confeſled a contract between her and the lord 
Percy, now earl of Northmberland, though that lord pro- 
teſted, upon his ſalvation, there never was any formal promiſe 


of marriage between them. It was believed this confeſſion 
was drawn from her, by an intimation, that the king would 
on no other condition be prevailed with to mitigate that cruel 
part of her ſentence of being burnt, into the milder part of 
being beheaded. However, upon this confeſſion, the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury was forced to paſs a ſentence of gi. 
vorce between the king and her, and declare their daugh. 
ter Elizabeth illigitimate, What is moſt ſtrange in the 
king's proceedings is, the artifice he uſed in cauſing the 
queen to be condemned before her marriage was nulled, 
Had the ſentence of divorce been paſſed before the trial, ſhe 
could not have been condemned for aduitery, fince her mar. 
riage with the King muſt have been conſidered only as a con- 
cubinage. But Henry had acquired ſuch an abſolute ſway 
over his ſubjects, that his will was the fole meaſure of juſtice 
and law. Nay, he ſo little regarded the public and his own 
reputation, that he married Jane Seymour the next day 
after. Anne Bullen's death, wherein he expreſſed a paſſion 
which ſerved greatly to juſtify the deceaſed queen. 

The death of Anne Bullen revived the hopes of Mary, the 
king's daughter, by his firſt wife Catherine. Her attach- 
ment to the queen, her mother, and her obſtinate refuſal to 
ſubmit to the late acts of parliament, had quite thrown her 
out of the king's favour, who could not bear contradiction. 
But the late event cauſing the friends of Rome to imagine 
the king might, be reconciled to the pope, they adviſed 
Mary to accommodate herſelf to the times, for fear of loſing 
the fruit this change might praduce. As there was nothing 
now that obſtructed the union of the king with the empe- 
ror, it was hoped the act, which declared her illegitimate, 
might be repealed, provided ſhe made her ſubmiſſion to the 
King her father. To this end, ſhe reſolved to write a very 
humble and reſpectful letter to the king, proteſting for the 
future ſhe would have no other fentiments but his. But 
Henry, not ſatisfied with a ſubmiſſion expreſſed in ſuch gene- 
ral terms, inſiſted, before he reſtored her to favour, upon 
her figning certain articles which ſhe had hitherto rejected: 


namely, the ſupremacy, the renunciation of the biſhop ot 


Rome, and the unlawfulneſs of her mother's marriage. 
Mary tried all poſſible means to be excuſed. But at length, 
finding the king remained inflexible, ſhe ſigned them, though 
contrary to her opinion, in hopes that the ill ſhe committed, 
in acting againſt her conſcience, might be. productive of 
much good k. As for the princeſs Elizabeth, then about 
three years old, ſhe was diveſted of the title of princeſs at 
Wales, which ſhe had enjoyed from her birth. However, 


the king ſtill continued to educate her at court, with all the 


care and tenderneſs of a father. 

A new parliament meeting the 8th of June}, an act. was 
paſſed to ſettle the ſucceſſion ; that made after their marringe 
being void by the ſentence of divorce between the king and 
Anne Bullen. By the new act the other was repealed, and 
the iſſue of the king's two firſt marriages declared illegitimate, 
and difabled from ever inheriting the crown. Morcover the 
act confirmed Anne Bullen's ſentence, as being grounded up- 
on very juſt cauſes , and ſettled the crown after the kings 


being more expert at his buſineſs than any in England: her eyes and lis 
were obſerved to move, after her head was cut off, as Spelman writes ; her 
body was thrown into a common cheſt of elm that was made to put allows 
in, and was buried in, the chapel within the Tower before twelve o'clock. 
Burnet, vol. I. p. 203. Hall, fol. 227. Stow. | 

t On the 6th of May ſhe wrote a very moving letter to the king, where 
in ſhe inſiſted upon her innocence in the ſtrongeſt terms: and at another 
time aftirmed, ſhe could confeſs no more than the had already done. Ses 
Herbert, p. 194. Strype's Mem. tom, I. p. 283. Burnet, tom. I. p. 206. 
 *£ She had diſtributed, in the laſt nine months of her lite, between tourteen 
aud fifteen thouſand pounds to the poor. And in all appearance, it ſhe had 
lived, the money that was raiſed by the ſuppretlion of religious houſes, had 
been better employed than it was. Burnet, tom, I. p. 196. ; 

b Burnet ſays, it was to the lady Kingſton, the conitable of the Tower 5 
lady. Tom. I. p. 204. 

i At Lambeth, May 17. Burnet, tom. I. p. 203. 

* There is one circumſtance that ſhews the frugality of that time, of 1 
ther how far money went then, on account of its ſcarcity, In the eitabirth- 
ment that was made tor her tanuly, there was ouly forty pounds a qualtet 
aligned for her privy purſe. Buruct, tom. I. p. 208. 

1 Burnct obſerves, that if full forty days be neceſſary for a ſummons, 
the writs muſt have been iſſued out the day before the late queen's diistass; 
ſo that it was deſigned befote the juſt at Greenwich, and contequently dich 06" 
flow from any thing that then appeared. Lom. I. p. 209. and III. p. 118. 
The writs of ſummons bear date April 7. Rymet's Feed. tom XIV. P. 563. 

m QueenAnne is ſaid in the act, to have been inflamed with pride a 
nal defires of her body; and, having confederated hericlt with her ace” 
pliccs, to have committed divers tieatons to the danger of the king's 10 
perton (with other aggravating words) for which the had uf {tered 
death, and is now attained by act of pailiamert, Burnet, toms I. PALE: 
43:3: 86% 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. I 


death upon the iſſue of queen Jane, or of any other queen 
whom he might afterwards marry. Finally, they gave the 
king full power to declare the ſucceſſion to the Crown, either 
by his letters patents under the great ſeal, or by his laſt will, 


ſigned with his hand; and if any ſo deſigned to ſucceed, in 


dctault of others, ſhould endeavour to uſurp upon thoſe be- 
fore them, or to exclude them, they were declared traitors, 
as were alſo thoſe who ſhould maintain the lawfulneſs of the 
former marriages. Hence it may be eaſily gueſſed, with 
what an abſolute ſway Henry then ruled, fince, without any 
examination, the parliament approved of all his actions, 
and granted him even more than he defired, by giving him 
power to ſettle the order of his ſucceſſors. By that it was in 
the king's power to replace Mary and Elizabeth in ſuch order 
as he pleaſed, or exclude them entirely. This is a clear evi- 
dence that the parliament had not juſtice and equity fo much 
in view as pleaſing the king. 

When pope Paul III. heard of Anne Bullen's death, he en- 
tertained hopes of a revocation of what had been done in 
England. And therefore declared his thoughts to fir Gre- 
gory Catal, formerly the king's embaſſador; and atter ſome 
excuſes concerning the ſentence of excommunication which 
he had given, but was not yet publiſhed, told him he would 
willingly cloſe with any expedients that ſhould be deemed 
proper to procure a good agreement between the King and 
him. Bur Henry, who ſome few years before would have 
done much to obtain the pype's favour, was now of another 
mind. Nothing was capable of inducing him to diſpotieſs 
himſelf of the authority acquired over the clergy, as well as 
over the teſt of his ſubjects, and which rendered his power 
more extenſive than he expected at firſt, On the contrary, 
entirely to deſtroy the pope's expectations, he cauſed the 
parliament to confirm, by two new acts, whatever had been 
done againſt him. By the firſt, all perſons were to incur 


the pains of a præmunire, who endeavoured to reſtore in 


England the authority of the biſhop of Rome ; and all offi- 
cers, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, were commanded, under ſe- 
vere penalties,. to puniſh thoſe who ſhould dare to violate this 
ſtatute. The ſecond, nulled and aboliſhed all diſpenſations, 
immunities, and privileges, flowing from the court of Rome, 
laving to the archbiſhop of Canterbury the power of con- 


firming what ſhould not be contrary.to the law of God, or 


common decency, Which confirmation was to paſs under 
the great ſeal, | | 

In this ceſhon two conſiderable acts were alſo paſſed, but 
which related not to religion. ä the firſt, it was forbid, 
under ſevere penalties, to marry in the next degrees of the 
blood royal, without the king's licence firſt had. This ſta— 
tute was made on account of 'Thomas Howard, the duke of 
Norfolk's brother, to whom Margaret Douglas, the king's 
niece, and daughter to the queen of Scotland, then living in 
taz Engliſh court, had plighted her faith, without acquaint- 
ing the king her uncle. Henry, offended at their boldneſs, 
ſeat them both to the Tower, and, to prevent the like for the 
future, procured the forementioned act. By the ſecond, it 
was provided, that all uſurpations of the parliament upon the 
royal authority, before the king was twenty-four years of 
age, might be repealed by letters patents under the great 
ical, Thus both houſes of parliament employed their whole 
uthority to give the ſovereign a power which his predeceſſors 
had never enjoyed, as if they had been aſſembled for that 
purpoſe. 1 

But it was not only with reſpect to the civil government 
that the bounds of the royal authority were enlarged. The 
clergy, unwilling to yield to the parliament in that point, 
uſed the fame endeavours to become agrecable to the king, 
by approving all his proccedings. | 

The convocation, being met at the ſame time, confirmed 
the ſentence of the invalidity of the king's marriage with 
Anne Bullen, upon the ſame ground which had ſerved to 
procure 1t, namely, a. precontract with the lord Percy, though 
that lord denied it upon oath. | 
| A tew days after, the lower houſe of convocation ſent to 
the upper houſe fixty-ſeven opinions, Which they thought 


* Burnet obſerves, that Cranmer promoted the reformation prudently and 
olidly ; Latimer, zealouſly and limply ; Shaxton, with much inditcreet 
Pride and vanity, Tom. I. 214. | 

e In a public inſtrument, dated October 22, 1635, he is ſtiled vicegerent ; 
and in the writ of ſummons, 1539 (in Dugdale) he is ſtiled vicarius gene- 
ralis. So that theſe two titles ſeem to have been promitcuonily uſed. In 


Ne ot his othce of vicar general, he ſat in convocation above the archbiſhop 
I Canterbury, 


WW; J g Ls 13 — » ® . „ ® 
Wi rs 0d privy teal, upon the relignation of Thomas Boleyn, carl of 
Inte: 5 


mite: and on the gth of July was created a baron. Stow, p. 573. 
„met d bed. ton. XIV. P. 971. 


Sherburn, upon what inducement is not known, refigned his biſhopric, 


* 


worthy to be condemned. At the ſame time the deputies 


well brought into the upper houſe of convocation, articles 


uſurpations. In ſhort, after many debates, the convocation 


See Burnet, tom. III. p. 402, 123. About this time he 
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made great complaints againſt thoſe who were for making 
innovations in religion. Theſe complaints were levelled at 
Craniner, Cromwell, Shaxton, Latimer, and ſome others, 
who were noted as heads or promoters of the reformation; 
though they were not named”. Care was taken to mix 
with theſe fixty-ſeven opinions, moſtly drawn from the doc- 
trine of the Lutherans, ſeveral tenets of the old lollards and 
the anabaptiſts, to inſinuate that thoſe who were complained 
of embraced them all alike, The enemies of the reformers 
hoped to make them forfeit the king's favour, who affected 
a great rigour againſt ſuch as were termed heretics. After 
the death of Anne Bullen, they ſcarce doubted that all 
whom ſhe had loved or protected would ſhare in her ruin. 
But they were diſappointed in their expectations. Cranmer 
and Cromwell were never more in the king's favour, Who 
even gave preſently after to Cromwell a freſh mark of his 
eſteem, by conſtituting him his vicegerent in all ecclefiaſti- 
cal matters . So the convocation's complaints, inſtead of 
being prejudicial to the reformation or reformers, ſeem rather 
to have increaſed the credit of the two heads. This was 
quickly perceived, when it was ſeen that they had perſuaded 
the king to advance the retormation, by retrenching in the 
public worthip ſuch ceremonies as were not founded upon 
the word of God. This reſolution being taken, the king ac- 
quainted the convocation that he wiſhed them to examine the 
ceremonies, to the end ſuch as were uſeleſs and inſignificant 
might be retrenched. | 

But thoſe who were againſt the reformation had a much 
greater cauſe to be alarmed, when fome days after, Crom- 


— 
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by the king himſelf, containing ſundry alterations in the 
doctrines, with orders to examine them, and report to the 
king the reſult of their debates. Then it was that the 
two parties openly divided, the one to promote and the other 
to oppoſe the reformation. Cranmer was at the head of 
the firſt, being ſupported by Godrick biſnop of Ely, Shaxton 
of Sarum, Latimer of Worcciter, Fox of Hereford, Hilfey 
of Rocheſter, Barlow of St. David's. Lee archbiſhop 'of 
York, was chief of the ſecond, and with him were Stokeſly 
biſhop of London, Tunſtal of Durham, Gardiner of Win- 
cheſter, Longland of Lincoln, Sherburn ? of Chicheſter, 
Nix of Norwich 4, Kite of Carliſle. Theſe, who were pri- 
vate favourers of the pope, ſtill hoping a reconciliation with 
Rome, ſtrenuouſly oppoled all innovations, for fear the breach 
ſhould become wider. But this party lay under a great diſ- | 
advantage, as Cromwell and Cranmer, who had the King's | : 
ear, ſuggeſted to him that moſt of the abuſes which they | Wo 
deſired to be aboliſhed, directly tended to ſupport the pope's _ i 
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agreed upon certain articles which were digeſted in form of 
conſtitutions, the ſubſtance whercof was as follows: 


I. The holy ſcriptures are laid down as the foundation of 
faith, jointly with the three Creeds, the apoſtles, the Ni- 
cene, and the Athanaſian, and the four firſt general councils. 

II. The neceſſity of baptiſm is eſtabliſhed in the ſecond, 
which forbids alſo to repeat it. | | 

III. In the third, penance is reckoned. neceſſary to falva- 
tion; conſiſting of contrition, auricular confeſſion, and aniend- 
ment of life. | | 

IV. The fourth cſtabliſhes, as a fundamental doctrine, the 
real preſence of Chriſt's body in the euchariſt “. | 

V. In the fifth it is ſaid, that juſtification is attained by 
regeneration; which conſiſts of contrition, faith, and cha- 
rity. | | 

VI. It is appointed in the ſixth, that images ſhould ſtand 
in the churches; but that in incenfing, kneeling, and offering 
to them, people ſhould not do it to the image, but to God 
and his honour. | 

VII. In the ſeventh, ſaints are to be honoured ; but with- 
out believing ſuch things are to be obtained at their hands, 
as belongs only to God to beſtow. 

VIII. In the eighth, faints are to be prayed to, provided 
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which was given to Richard Sampſon dean of the chapel; a penſion of four 
hundred pounds being teſerved to Sherburn, and confirmed by parliaments 
Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIV. p. 570. 8 

4 Nix had allo oftended the king ſignally, by ſome correſpondence with 


Rome, and was long kept in the Marſhlſea, and was convicted aud found 
in a premunire ; but the king conſidering his old age, upon his fubmilliong 
pardoned him. He died the laſt year, though Fuller in his flight way m:ikes 


him fit in this convocation, Buinet, tom. I. p. 214. Sce Rymer, ibid. p. 
. 5 
It is obſervable, that there are only three ſacraments mentioned in theses 
articles. Hall, fol. 228. 5 
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it be done without ſuperſtition. The days ſet apart for 
their memories are to be obſerved, unleſs the king ſhould 
leſſen the number of them, which if he did, it was to be 
obeyed. ook | 

IX. The ceremonies uſed in the church are'to be retained : 
as the veſtments of the prieſt's holy water, holy-bread, bear- 
ing candles on Candlemas-day, giving aſhes on Aſh-wedneſ- 
day, bearing palms on Palm-ſunday, creeping to the croſs 
on Good-friday, and Kiſſing it, hallowing the font, and 
other exorciſms and benedictions. 

X. The tenth declares it good to pray for the dead ; but 
that it is neceſſary to correct the abuſes advanced under the 
pretence of purgatory, the pope's pardons, maſſes ſaid in 
certain places, or before certain images. In fine, that fince 
the ſtate and place of ſouls after death are unknown, they 
ought to be recommended to God's mercy in general terms 
only. 2 


Theſe conftitations being preſented to the king, who cor- 
rected them in ſeveral places, were ſigned by Cromwell, 
Cranmer, ſeventeen biſhops, forty abbots and priors, and 
fifty archdeacons and proctors of the lower houſe of convo- 
cation, among whom was Polydore Virgil, archdeacon of 
Wells, author of a hiſtory of England, publiſhed after- 
wards by the king's order. Their publication occaſioned 
great variety of cenſures. Thoſe that defired a reformation 
had gained ſome ground, with reſpect to images and pur- 
gatory, but chiefly in that the ſcriptures were made the 
ſtandard of faith, becauſe they hoped from that principal to 
draw one day very great conſequences. But the determi- 
nations concerning auricular confeſſion, and the real preſence 
of Chriſt's body in the euchariſt, troubled them extremely. 
Not only were theſe articles directly contrary to their fenti- 
ments, but they ſaw how difficult it would be to meddle 
with them again, by reaſon of the king's prejudice, who be- 
lieved them unqueſtionable. The other party were under 
an unſpeakable conſternation, to ſee articles io long ſince 
determined brought under examination, the papal authority 
aboliſhed, and the exiſtence of purgatory called in queſtion. 
Thus theſe conſtitutions pleaſed neither party. The one 
thought the reformers had ated too faintly, in not ad- 
vancing the reformation, and could not forbear blaming their 
compliance, in ſuffering doctrines ſo repugnant to truth, to 
be eſtabliſhed. But it was replied, that every thing could 
not be done at once, and that it would have been imprudent 
obſtinately to require that the errors, the people were not 
yet ſenſible of, ſhould be ſuddenly retrenched. The other 
party were very angry alſo with the biſhops, for ſo baſely 
abandoning truths, embraced for ſo many ages by the ca- 
tholic church. But indeed, it was not in the power of 
either to act otherwiſe. The king himſelf managed the whole, 
having ſettled in his cabinet council what he thought fir to 
alter or keep. But there was not a counſeller that dared to 
oppoſe his opinion, or believed it prudent to combat his 
| ſemtiments, for fear a too great oppoſition ſhould produce a 
quite contrary effect. All that could be done, was to try to 
enlighten the king gently and by degrees, without ſtriving 
to bring him, by a ſort, of compulſion, to what was thought 
reaſonable. | 

Before the convocation broke up, the king communicated 
to both houſes a ſummons he had received to a council, 
which was to meet at Mantua. The pope, without con- 
ſulting him, had called this council in concert with the em- 
peror, and was to preſide by his legates. So Henry might 
well expect to loſe his cauſe before ſuch a council, had he 
been ſo unwiſe as to ſubmit to its decifions. Indeed he had 
appealed from the pope to a general council, but there 
were many queries to be reſolved, in order to know whether 
this called at Mantua was lawful, and furniſhed with a 
ſufficient authority. Mean while, betore he anſwered the 
ſummons, he was pleaſed to adviſe with the clergy, who, 
after mature deliberation, preſented to him a writing to this 
effect: that a true and lawful general council was a very 


* The king did not correct the engroſſed and ſigned articles, as Rapin, 
and others have been led to imagine, by miſunderſtanding Burnet's words in 
his vol. L p. 217. For his meaning was, (as he explains it himſelf in vol. 
III. p. 123.) That there are ſeveral draughts of thele articles that are in many 
places corrected by the king's own hand, ſome of which corrections are 
very long and very material, Of theſe he ſpoke, and not of the engtoſſed 
articles ſigned by the convocation. 

And Peter Vannes archdeacon of Worceſter. Herbert, p. 202. 

» Namely, thoſe mentioned above; againſt reſtoring the authority of the 
biſhop of Rome; agaialt immunities, &c. By an act now made, it 
was allo injoined, that tithes and other profits, ariſing or becoming due 
during the vacancy of any ſpiritual promotion, thall belong to the perfon 
that is next prefented thereto, toward the payment of the firſt fruits. And 
by another, that French wine ſhould be Jold by retail only eight pence a 
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good means to preſerve the peace and union of the church: 
but before a council was called, it was neceflary to conſider. 
firſt, who had authority to call it, Secondly, whether the 
reaſons for calling it were weighty. Thirdly, who ſhould 
aſſiſt as judges. Fourthly, what ſhould be the order of pro- 
ceeding. Fifthly, what doctrines were to be diſcuſſed. Then 
it was declared, that neither the pope nor any prince in the 
world had power to call a general council, without the con. 
ſent of all the fovereigns in Chriſtendom. Purſuant to this 
declaration, Henry publiſhed a proteſtation againſt the coun. 
cil which was to meet at Mantua, ſpeaking very plainly and 
freely of the defigns and conduct of the pope. He con. 
cluded with ſaying, that he could not conſider as free and 
general, a council where the biſhop of Rome ſhould pre- 
fide, which ſhould meet in a ſuſpe&ed place, and which muſt 
be compoſed only of a ſmall number of prelates, till the war 
between the emperor and France was ended, 

The 15th of July the parliament was prorogued, after 3 
ceſſion but of forty days, wherein however ſeveral acts of mo. 
ment were paſſed u. | 

At this time cardinal Pole was in high repute for his 
learning and eloquence. His name was de la Pole, bur 
every where, except in England, he is ſo well known b 
that of Polus, that he cannot be called by any other, with- 
out danger of confounding the reader. He was deſcended 
of Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and favourite of 
Richard IT. From that time this family had been continy- 
ally advanced, ſo that in the reign of Henry VI. the carl 
of Suffolk was honoured with the title of duke. After that, 
a lord of this family married a daughter of the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother of Edward IV.; of this marriage was born, 
among other children, Reginald de la Pole, or Polus, the 
cardinal I am ſpeaking of, who conſequently was couſin to 
the king. Being a younger brother, he was deſigned for 
the church, for which alſo his natural qualities rendered hin 
very proper. In his younger years he made ſo great pro- 
greſs in all the ſciences, that the king, intending to raiſe him 
to the higheſt dignities of the church, conterred on him 
the deanery of Exeter, with ſeveral other benefices, that he 
might go and finiſh his ſtudies abroad. He went firſt to 
Paris, where he ſtayed ſome years, and forfcited in ſome 
meaſure the king's favour, for refuſing to concur with his 
agents in procuring the determinations of the French uni- 
verſities in the affair of the divorce, Notwithſtanding this, 
he returned into England, where he aſſiſted as dean of Exeter, 
at the convocation, which acknowledged the king ſupreme 
head of the church of England x. There is even reaſon to 


preſume he was not of the number of thoſe who oppoſed the 


new title, becauſc he kept his deanery ſeveral years after. 
At length he travelled into Italy, and lived ſome time at 
Padua, where he contracted a friendſhip with Bembo, Sa— 
doletti, and other celebrated wits. 'The reputation he ac- 
quired in that country, made the king defirous to recal 
him, intending to reward his merit, which was univerſally 
known. But Pole ſtill declined, on ſome pretence or other, 
to comply with the King's deſire. At laſt, finding delays 
could prevail no longer, he was forced to write to the 
king the true reaſon of his refuſal, which was, he could not 
approve either ot his divorce, or his ſeparation from the 
apoſtolic fee. Henry, who was extremely defirous to gain 
him, ſent him a writing, containing his apology, and the 
reaſons of his proccedings againſt the pope F. Upon which 
Pole wrote his book de Unitate Ecclefiaſtica, wherein hc 
takes the liberty to ſpeak of the king in very offenſive terms, 
comparing him to Nebuchadnezzar, and exhorting the em- 
peror and the reſt of the princes to turn their arms againſt 
him. He was not ſatisfied with ſending him his book in 
manuſcript, but cauſed it to be printed and publiſhed *. 
Henry, provoked, as may be eaſily judged, at ſuch a v19- 
lent and diſreſpectful behaviour, tried to allure him into 
England, by writing to him how much he eſteemed bi 
book, deſiring him withal to come and cxplain ſome dit. 
ficult paſſages by word of mouth. Pole took care not 00 


a gallon ; and ſack or malmſey for twelve pence. See ſtatut. 28 Henry VIII. 

„ 'Chis is one of the greateſt miſtakes concerning families Rapin has boch 
guilty of, Cardinal Pole was no ways related to de la Pole, duke of Suffolk. 
"The cardinals father, fir Richard Pole, knight of the garter, was a Welchr 
man, and married Margaret, daughter of the duke of Clarence. v* 
note e, p. 90. | oo 

* He ſays himſelf he was not preſent, which ſhews, that at that tune he 
was contented to be filent in his opinion, and that he did not think fit to OP 
pole what was doing, Burnet, tom. III. p. 124. 

In a book written by Dr. Sampfon. * T. I. p. 221. 


2 Pole's book was aulwered by bithop Stoketley, and buhop Tunſtal, in 


220 Tons hd” 1 12 38 f It 
long and learned letter, directed to Pole, Gardiner publithed alto a 


. ” b 0 - » zel. 
his book of true obedience; to which was added a pretace by Bonne 


41. 5 
1 1s 


Idem. tom. III. p. 126, &. Herbert, p. 182. 
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be thus enſnared. So the King, perceiving this artiſice took 
not effect, diveſted him of all his dignities, the loſs whereof 
was amply repaired by the pope and the emperor. Some 
time afrer, he was rewarded with a cardinal's hat, He 
thereby became ſtill more attached to the pope's intereſt, and 


a greater enemy to the king, who, not being able to reach 


his perſon, made his family and kindred feel the effects of 
his indignation. | Fu 

The ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries, enacted in the 
jaſt ſeſſion of the late parhament, was not executed till 
Auguſt, though the commiſſioners appointed for that pur- 
pole had received their inſtructions in April. Probably, the 
king had a mind to ſee the event of the new parliament 
before they proceeded. As their report was ſuppreſſed in 
the reign of queen Mary, it cannot poſitively be ſaid what it 
contained. Thus much is certain, the adherents of the 
pope and the old religion accuſed them of committing num- 
berleſs extortions and robberies, and of making falſe re- 
ports of what they diſcovered in this viſitation, to leſſen 
the horror of their oppreſſions. This may be partly true. 
Nay, it is not unlikely that theſe men, either from a defire 
to make their court to the king, or from a greedineſs to en- 
rich themſelves, exceeded their inſtructions. On the other 
hand, it is alſo probable their accuſers highly aggravated the 
crimes laid to their charge. However this be, immenſe 


numbers were extremely diſpleaſed at the ſuppreſſion of 


ſo many religious houſes, which were had in great vene- 
ration. All the friers of theſe ſuppreſſed houſes who 
wiſhed to become ſeculars, had a diſpenſation from the king, 
and the reſt were removed to the larger monaſteries, which 
were untouched. The churches and cloiſters were pulled 
down, and the materials fold to the king's uſe. 

It may be eafily judged the monks ſpared no pains to 
excite the people to rebel. They found it the more eaſy, 
as great diſcontents reigned every where. The nobility 
and gentry took it very ill that the King ſhould have the 
lands of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, moſt part whereof were 
founded by their anceſtors. Befides, they were deprived of 
the conveniency of providing for their younger children, 
when they had too many, and of lodging, as they travelled, 
in theſe houſes, where they were always well entertained. 
The poor murmured till louder, becauſe multitudes lived 
by the alms which were daily diſtributed in theſe houſes. In 
ſhort, the devout bigots thought the ſouls of their anceſtors 
muſt now lie in purgatory, fince ſo many maſſes which were 
laid for their deliverance, were aboliſhed by the ſuppreſſion 
of the monaſteries. | 

The court hearing of theſe murmurs, endeavoured to 
compoſe. them, by publiſhing the diſorders diſcovered in 
theſe houſes, But this ſignified nothing. Befides that theſe 
reports were deemed very much aggravated, it was ſaid, why 
were not theſe abuſes ſeverely punithed and reformed, with- 
out deſtroying whole houſes 4 ever? At laſt Cromwell found 
an expedient to allay the diſcontents in a great meaſure, by ad- 
viſing the king to ſell the lands of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries 
at very eaſy rates, and oblige the purchaſers, under ſevere 
penalties, to Keep up the wonted hoſpitality *. But this ex- 


pedient was not capable of entirely appeaſing the murmurs 


of the people, though the king ſtrove to give them ſome ſa- 
tistaction, by re-endowing one and thirty of theſe houſes b. 
Whilſt people were in this fermentation, the king pub— 


liſhed, in the name of the vice-gerent, ſome injunctions to 


regulate the behaviour of perſons in holy orders, many of 


The purchaſers being obliged to keep up the old hoſpitality (which they 
vere to do upon the penalty of paying every month fix pounds thirteen 
Ilillings and tfour-pencc, to be levied by the juſtices of the peace, who were 
nipowered to enquire of the matter) the common fort, whe, like thoſe. of 
olch that followed Chriſt for the loaves, were moſt concerned tor the lots of 
a dinner on Sundays and holidays, were in a great meaſure ſatisfied; and the 
Sentro, by having goo'l bargains, were drawn in to like what was done, and 
10 alt the crown tor ever in the defence of theſe laws, their own intereſts 
cg mterwoven with the rights of the crown. The commiſſioners, as was 
«ju, paid all the debts of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries : but when relics 
wppened to be pawned, it ſeems they refuſed to redeem them. Thus one 
mutt forty pounds which he had lent upon St. Andrew's finger, except 
oe Ounce of filver with which it was covered. The writers that lived near 
me time tay, about ten thouſand friers and nuns were ſent to ſeek for their 
lvings, The abbots and priors had ſmall penſions: Burnet, Herbert. 
bitteen abbics, and ft1xteen nunneries. The king's letters patent for that 
N are dated Auguſt 17. Burnet, tom. I. p. 224, and Collect. 
0 142. 
wy The preamble of theſe injunRions ran thus: „In the name of God, 
men, 
we grace af God, king of England and France, defender of the faith, lord 
5 teland, and wn carth ſapreme head, under Chriſt, of the church of Eng— 
xy . Thomas lord Cromwell, privy teal, and vice-gerent to the King's 
Ras La lor all Uis zuritdiction eccleHiaſtical within this realm, do, for the 
5 5 ment of tne glory of Almighty God, enereaſe of virtue, and honour 
. , Ag s mac, g theſe injunctions 


oe and exlubit unto you 


9 \W1; "29 £ >> ba & 8 {> 0 a 
ung, Ke” 1s nas the firſt act of pure ſupremacy done by the king. 
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the authority and commithon of the excellent prince Henry, by 
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whom led very irregular lives. Theſe injunctions contained 
nothing but what had been ordained by ſeveral ſynods ©, and 
yet the clergy were extremely offended, becauſe they could 
not endure to ſee themſelves ſubject to the orders of the 
vice-gerent, by whom, they ſaid, they were going to be en— 
ſlaved much more than by the pope: Thus the inferior 
clergy, the monks, and the bigots, being equally affected by 
What had been done, and by what very probably was intend- 
ed to be done, inſpired thoſe on whom they had any influence, 
with a ſpirit of rebellion, which quickly broke out into a 
flame. | 

The firft riſing was in Lincolnſhire d, where Dr. Macke- 
rel, prior of Barlings, drew after him a great body of men, 
whom he headed, under the name of Captain Cobler. The 
rebels ſent their grievances to the king ina very humble man- 
ner, telling him, they acknowledged his ſupremacy, and 
were, content he ſhould enjoy the tenths and firſt fruits of 
the livings, but withal prayed him to adviſe with his nobi- 
lity concerning the redreſs of their grievances. This was 
raxing the king indirectly with following the counſels of 
Thomas Cromwell, who was of a mean extraction. Theſe 
grievances were, that he had ſuppreſſed a great number of 
monaſteries ; that large ſubfidies had been granted by patlia— 
ment without any occaſion ; that he admitted into his coun- 
cil perſons of mean birth, whoſe fole view was to enrich them- 
ſelves, inſtead of conſulting the good of the ſtate ; that ſe- 
veral biſhops had ſubverted the antient faith *, and embraced 
new doctrines, at all times contemned by the church ; that 
having ſeen ſo many religious houſes plundered, they were 
afraid the churches would undergo the fame fate. 

The king returned an anſwer to theſe grievances in a large 
manifeſto f. But as his reaſons were grounded upon princi- 
ples not admitted by the malcontents, the manifeſto had 
no great effect. Mean while the king was greatly embar- 
raſſed; his troops were few, and he had certain advice that 
a like inſurrection was preparing in Yorkthire and other 
neighbouring counties. He ordered however the duke of 
Suffolk to march, though with very few troops, and try to 
ſtop the progreſs of the rebels. But the duke, finding him- 
ſelf too weak, thought it more proper to endeavour to ap— 
peaſe the commotion by way of negotiation than by arms. 
So when he ſent to the malcontents the king's anſwer to 
their grievances, he took occaſion to let them know they 
ſhould not deſpair of pardon. Upon which fome of their 
heads privately ſent him word, they had joined with the re- 
bels only to reclaim them, wherein they hoped to ſuccced, 
provided the king would be pleaſed to grant them a gene- 
ral pardon. The duke diſliked not the overture, which at- 
forded him an opportunity to write to the king, and ſollicit 
him 1n their behalt, offering him however to march againſt the 
rebels 1t he was ordered. At the ſame time, the King re- 
ceived news that the Yorkſhiremen had taken up arms, and, 
as he feared the others would join them, iſſued out a procla- 
mation, granting an abſolute pardon to all that ſhould re- 
turn to their homes. The proclamation ſucceeded accord- 
ing to expectation. The rebels immediately diſperſed, and 
to freed the king from great perplexity. Some however 
choſe rather to join the Yorkthire rebels than accept of the 
pardon s. | 

The inſurrection of Yorkſhire was much more dange- 
rous than that of Lincolnſhire. This ſeemed to have been 
accidental and ſudden. The other was in purſuance of a ſet- 
tled deſign, wherein were concerned ſeveral perſons of note, 


For in all that went before, he had the concurrence of the two convocations. 
They were penned, it is like, by Craumer, They were not reliſhed by the 
majority of the clergy, The great profits they made by their images and re- 
lics, and the pilgrimages to them, were now taken away; and yet ſevere im- 
poſitions were laid upon them: a fifth for repairs; a tenth at leait for au 
exhibitioner, in either of the univerſities, or ſome grammar ſchool ; and a 
fortieth tor charity; which were cried out upon as intolerable burdens. 
Their labour was alſo encreaſed, and they were bound up to a ttrict lite, In 
ſhort, the very ſame opinions about pilgrimages, faints, &c. and about in- 
{tructing the people in the chriſtian religion, in the vulgar tongue, for Which 
the Lollards were not long ago burnt, were now ſet up by the King's authoe 
thority. See Burnet's Collect. tom. I. p. 160, &c. a 

4 In the beginning of October, occationed by the levying of the fifteenth 
lately granted by parliament. Hall, fol. 229. Stow, p. 573, The duke 
of Suttolk was commithoned to go againit them October 5, Herbert, p. 
209. | 
e Particularly they complained, that four of their pretended ſeven {acra- 
ments were taken away, and that they ſhould toon loſe the other three. 
Hall, fol. 228. | 

t As to the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, he declared, that it was granted 
him by all the nobles, ſpiritual and temporal, of his calm, and by all the com- 
mons in the ſame, by act of parhament, and not ſet forth by any countello.s 
of his upon their mere will and fancy. Hall, fol. 229. 

8 Captain Cobler, with teveral others, were taken and executed, Hal, 
fol. 230, The tei made their ſubmiſſion October 19. Hoilngibcavy 
P. 941. | 
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who only waited, before they declared, to ſee how the peo- 
ple in general were diſpoſed. Robert Aſke, a man of good 
judgment, headed the malcontents of thoſe parts, where 
the diſtance of the court, and the neighbourhood of Scotland, 
rendered the people more bold than elſewhere; beſides that, 
the monks had always bcen in more credit in the northern 
counties than in all the reſt of the kingdom. Since July, 
Aſke had tried to gain the lord Dacres, who had amuſed 


him ſome time with hopes that this negotiation would ſuc- 


ceed. Probably, this lord ſent the king the firſt notice 
of the plot. At Jaſt the malcontents took up arms, and 
aſſembled in very great numbers about the end of Au- 
guſt, juſt after the Lincolnſhire rebellion broke out. M hen 
they ſaw themſelves ſtrong enough, they would not ſuffer 
the lords and gentlemen to remain neuter at home, but 
forced them either to fly or join with them, and ſwear they 
would be true to the cauſe for which they intended to fighr. 
This cauſe was properly religion, as they plainly intimated 
by putting a crucifix in their banners h. Befides, they re- 
eſtabliſhed the monks in ſome of the ſuppreſſed monaſteries. 
As they met with no oppoſition, becauſe the King's forces 
were employed againſt the rebels in Lincolnſhire, they made 
great progreſs at firſt; and ſtill much greater, after Rich- 
mondſhire, Lancaſhire, the biſhopric of Durham, and the 
county of Weſtmoreland, engaged on their fide. George 
Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, was the only perſon that ven- 
tured to take up arms for the king without receiving his com- 
miſſion, though he was not ignorant that at ſuch a juncture 
his proceedings might be miſinterpreted. But, as he meant 
well, he hoped the King would forgive a fault committed 
Purely for his ſervice. And indeed the king ſent him a com- 
miſſion, conſtituting him his lieutenant againſt the rebels. 
At the ſame time he ordered the duke of Suffolk not to ſtir 
from Lincolnſhire, leſt the malcontents there ſhould think 
of joining thoſe of the north. Moreover, he gave commiſ- 
fions to ſeveral lords! to levy troops, whilſt on his part he 
aſſembled as many as poſſible, in order to form an army, the 
command whereof he deſigned for the duke of Norfolk. 


But, either from the backwardneſs of the people, or for ſome 


other reaſon, the army was not ſufficiently numerous to refiſt 
the rebels. | 

Whilſt the king was making his preparations, Aſke was 
not idle. He approached Pontfract caſtle, where the arch- 
biſhop of York and Thomas lord d'Arcy were, and forced 
them to ſurrender the place. As theſe two lords were 
reckoned well affected to the pope, many believed they were 
not ſorry that the want of proviſions furniſhed them with a 
pretence to deliver Pontfract to the rebels, and march with 
them in their other expeditions K. Shortly after, Aſke took 
alſo York and Hull, and, by fair or foul means, obliged all 
the nobility of the country to join his army l. Thus the af- 
fair grew daily more important, and the court became appre- 
henſive that the reſt of the kingdom would follow the exam- 
ple of the northern counties. 'This apprehenfion was the more 
Juſt, as at the ſame time there were in all parts men who 
made it their buſineſs to ſpread reports capable of inciting the 
whole nation to rebel, by putting them in fear of the utter 
ſubverſion of the religion they had hitherto profeſſed, 


Mean while, the king chole to amuſe the rebels till his 


army was ready. The 20th of October he ſent a herald 
with a proclamation to be read to the troops. Aſke gave the 
herald audience, fitting in ſtate, with the archbiſhop on the 
one hand, and the lord d'Arcy on the other. But when he 


heard the contents of the proclamation, he ſent him away 


without ſuffering him to publiſh it. Henry, finding matters 
were in an ill way, diſpatched the duke of Norfolk with 
what troops he had ready, which were to be joined by thoſe 
under the command of the carl of Shrewſbury, and ſome 
others levicd in haſte by the marquis of Excter ®, But theſe 
three ſmall bodies bore no proportion to the forces of the re- 


„ Their march was called the pilgrimage of grace; and, to inveigle the 
people, ſome prieſts marched before them with croſſes in their hands. In 
thuir banners they had a crucifix with the five wounds, and a chalice, and 
every one wore on his fleeve, as a badge, an emblem of the five wounds of 
Chriſt, with the name of Jeſus wrought in the midſt. All that joined them 
took an oath, That they entered into this pilgrimage of grace, for the love of 
God, the preſervation of the king's perſon and iſſuc, the putrifying the 
nobility, and drivingaway all baſe-born and evil counſellors; and for no par- 
ticular profit of their own, nor to do diſpleaſure to any, nor to kill any for 
envy, but to take before them the croſs of Chriſt, his faith, the reſtitution 
of the church, and the ſuppreflion of heretics and their opinions,” Theſe 
were ſpecious preteuces. So people flocked about their croſſes and ſtandards, 
in ſuch numbers, that they grew forty thouſand Grong. Burnet, tom. I. p. 
229, Hall, fol. 230. Stow, p. 574. 

i Particularly to George Stanley, carl of Derby, October 17. At the 
fame time, George Haitings, carl of Huntingdon, and Thomas Manners, car! 
of Rutland, tent the king otters of their tervices, Herbert, p. 200. 

& They were both made to taks the oath in the note above, 
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bels. So the king found himſelf obliged to publiſh a procla: 
mation, commanding all the nobility to meet him at 
Northampton the 7th of November. Mean time, Aſke, at 
the head of thirty thouſand men, advanced towards Don. 
caſter, where the duke of Norfolk, the marquis of Exeter, 
and the earl of Shrewſbury, were encamped with five thou. 
ſand men only, and having no other refuge but to defend 
the paſs of the river between the two armies. But as it 
was fordable in ſeveral places, they would doubtleſs have 
been extremely embarraſſed, if a great rain, which fell very 
ſeaſonably, had not made the river impaſſable. This was 
certainly a very fortunate accident for the King. If his troops 
had been defeated on this occaſion, as it was very likely, 
conſidering their ſmall number, it would have done him an 
unſpeakable damage. 

I have before obſerved, that the duke of Norfolk approved 
not of the alterations made in religion. And therefore it 
could not but be very diſagrecable to him to command the 
king's army, againſt people who had taken up arms in a 
cauſe which he could not diflike. Mean while, he ſaw him. 
ſelf in a very dangerous ſituation, fince he was as much 
afraid of conquering as of being conquered. In the firſt 
caſe, a victory over the rebels would infallibly ruin the 
party he ſecretly favoured. In the ſecond caſe, he ran the 
riſque of being ſuſpected by the king, and forteiting his fa- 
vour. Happily for him, his inability to hurt the rebels freed 
him from this embarraſſment, by affording him a pretence 
to proceed by way of negotiation. As he held intelligence 
with ſome of their leaders, he ſo ordered it by their means, 
that they came to a reſolution to preſent a very humble peti. 
tion to the king. That done, they acquainted the duke 
with it, intreating him to ſecond it with his intereſt. The 
duke readily granted their requeſt, but told them, that to 
obtain a favourable anſwer to the king there muſt be a 
ceſſation of arms, during which he took upon him to go him- 
ſelf and preſent their petition. The propoſal being accepted, 
the ceflation was concluded, and the duke departed for Lon- 
don n. At ſuch a juncture, the ceſſation was very advanta- 
geous to the king, becauſe his army being very weak, he 
wanted time to raiſe more forces. For this very cauſe many 
of the rebels, ſecing that contrary to all reaſon the king had 


leiſure given him to aſſemble his troops, and imagining they 


were betrayed by their leaders, withdrew to their homes“. 
The diſcord which began to ſpread among the rebels, gare 
the king ſome hopes of coming off upon eaty terms. And 
therefore he delayed ſending an anſwer to their petition, ex- 
pecting their army would diſperſe by degrees P. But the 
leaders perceiving at length that the court purpoſely prolong- 
ed the negotiation, and that thoſe delays muſt utterly ruin 
their affairs, renewed their hoſtilities, and reſolved once more 
to attack the royal army. Had this reſolution been execut- 
ed, it would probably have changed the face of affairs very 
much; but another great rain ſo ſwelled the river which 
parted the two armies, that it was not poſſible for them to 


paſs it 4. The king hearing of this, thought it neceſfaty to 


give them ſome ſort of ſatisfaction, for fear they ſhould exe- 
cute their reſolution before he was ready. To that end, he 
ſent them an anſwer to their petition r; but it was expreſſed 
in ſuch general terms, that they could not depend upon what 
was promiſed therein. At the ſame time he propoſed, that 
if they would ſend three hundred deputies to Doncafter, 


commiſſioners ſhould meet them there, and treat of a peace. 


His aim was to gain time, in hopes the three hundred de- 
puties would diſagree, and their diſſention by prolonging the 
negotiation gave him time to prepare his army. A lew days 
after, the duke of Norfolk returning to Doncaſter, bent 
word to the rebels that he had brought. them a general pat— 
don, ten only excepted, fix of whom were named, and font 
not. But the pardon was unanimouſly rejected, becauis 
the ſix perſons named were ſome of the heads, and cach 


| Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland (17 Hen. VIII.) grandſon of che 
lord Clifford, flain in the firſt of Edw. IV. held out his caſtle of SKIP'0” 
againſt all that force, though five hundred gentlemen (retained at his c 
had deſerted him. Sir Ralph Evers alſo defended Scarborough caſtle fl 
he was relieved, though himſelf and men had nothing but bread and wat 
tor twenty days. Herb. p. 206. 

m Henry Courtney. 


n Together with fir Ralph Elecker, and Robert Bowes, whom the re; 


bels ſent with him. Herbert, p. 296. rs 
9 Rumours were induttriontly ſpread among them, that ſome of til! 
chiets would compound for themiclves, and leave the reſt to the gallows. 
Herbert, ibid. 1 
He alſo detained Elecker and Bowes, uuder pretence that the reds “ 
broken the ceſſation. Ibid, 


The ſecond twelling of the river, was not, according to Herbert, N. 8 
after the conference at Doncatter, when the rebels, upon the King » 
zceeting their demands, reſolved to attack Doncaſter, p. 207. 

© By the duke of Nattolk, Herbert, ibid. 
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was in fear of being one of the four whom the king had re- 
ſerved. And indeed the king had no other view but to fow 
diſcord among them, and make way for the treaty at Don- 
caſter, which they accepted at laſt, and ſent their three 


hundred deputies thither 5, The court had expected, theſe 


deputies would never agtee about their demands, and ſo 
would afford the time that was wanted. But as it was eaſy 
for the leaders to diſcover the court's intention, they gave the 
deputies their inſtructions in writing, from which they were 
not to depart» Theſe inſtructions contained ten demands, 
which the deputies made at the congreſs held at Doncaſter 
the 6th of December. 


I. They demanded a general pardon, without any ex- 
ception. | 

II. That a parliament ſhould be held at Vork. 

III. That a court of juſtice ſhould be erected there, that 


the inhabitants of the northern counties might not be brought 


to London upon any law ſuit. 

IV. That ſome acts of the late parliaments, which were 
too grievous to the people, ſhould be repealed *. 

V. That the princeſs Mary ſhould be declared legiti— 
mate. 

VI. That the papal authority ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed up- 
on the old foot. | 

VII. That the ſuppreſſed monaſteries ſhould be reſtored to 
their former ſtate, 

VIII. That the Lutherans, and all innovators in religion, 
ſhould be puniſhed ſeverely. 

IX. That Thomas Cromwell, and Audley lord chancellor, 
ſhould be removed from the council, and excluded from the 
next parliament. 

X. That Lee and Leighton, viſitors of the monaſteries, 
ſhould be impriſoned, and brought to account for their bribe- 
ries and extortions. | 


As the deputies had not power to qualify theſe demands, 
ſo the king's commiſſioners were not authoriſed to grant them. 
The king, took care not to deſtroy in a moment the work of 
many years. Thus the congreſs ended without any fruit. 
The duke of Norfolk was very ſorry to ſee that the affair 
was like to be decided by arms. He heartily wiſhed the 
king would grant the rebels all their demands ; but knew 
too well his humour and character to venture to make him 
ſuch a propoſal. Mean while, he was extremely embar- 
raſſed. He muſt either betray the king's intereſts, or reſolve 
to fight the rebels, contrary to his own inclination, and with 
great danger of a defeat. At leaſt, he would not avoid, pur- 
ſuant to the intent of the court, to prolong the affair till the 


king was ready to march, and then he ſaw the ruin of the 


rebels was inevitable. In this perplexity he choſe to write 
to the king, that, the number of the rebels daily increaſing, 
there was danger of their making ſome attempt which it 
would be difficult to reſiſt; and therefore, to prevent the 
threatened miſchief, it was his opinion, if his highneſs 
pleaſed, that ſome of their demands ſhould be granted. 
Upon this letter, the king empowered him to offer them a 
general pardon without exception ®, and promiſe them in 


his name, that the next parliament ſhould be held in the 


north. But withal, he ordered him not to uſe theſe reme- 
dies except in extremity, and when there was no other re- 
ſource. The duke, receiving theſe powers, thought proper to 
uſe them without delay, fince it was the only way to free 
him from his embarratſinent. He was unwilling openly to 
betray the king's intereſts, and, on the other hand, did not 
care to be inſtrumental in the rebels deſtruction, whole ſen- 
iments he approved, though he durſt not ſhew it. So, at- 
ter having” by his correſpondents prevailed with the leaders to 
comply with the king's offers, the agreement was concluded, 
and every man returned to his home, to the great ſorrow of 
the monks and bigots, who had expected quite another 
thing from their efforts to excite the people to rebel v. But 
the agreement hindered not the -friers and ecclefiaſtics of 
thoſe parts, from continuing to foment among the people a 
birit of rebellion, which broke out again, as we ſhall ſee 
ereafter. Something mult now be ſaid of the emperor's af- 
airs THY the King of France, wherein all Europe was con- 
cerned. 


When Francis I. began the war in Savoy, about the end 


Among whom were John lord Scrope, lord Latimer, Jobn lord Lum- 
e Thomas lord d'Arey, fir Thomas Percy, Robert Alke, &c. who were 
to treat with the duke of Norfolk, fit William Fitzwilliam, admiral of Evg- 
and, Ke. Herbert, Ibid. | | 

* Namely, thoſe for the laſt ſubſidy, being a fifteenth, for uſes, for making 
Vi words miuprition of treaſon, for the clergy's paying their teuths and tit 


of the laſt year, the emperor was in Sicily upon his return 
from his Tunis expedition, but unable to aſliſt the duke of 
Savoy. This made him chooſe to try to cool the king of 
France's ardour by a negotiation, till he could aid his ally. 

The death of Franceſco Sforza, which happened in the 
mean time, furniſhed him with an opportunity. He inti- 
mated to the French embaffador reſiding at his court, that he 
would not diſpoſe of the duchy of Milan till he knew the 
king of France's ſentiments. Francis being informed of it; 
demanded the duchy for his ſecond ſon; the dukeof Orleans, and 
the emperor put him in hopes he would give it to his third 
lon, the duke of Angouleme, upon certain terms, which left 
it in his power to prolong the negotiation as much as he 
pleaſed. And, indeed, he amuſed him in this manner till 


April 1g36 ; one while inſiſting upon the perſon of the duke 


of Angoleme, another while ſeeming inclined to confer the 
duchy on the duke of Orleans. Francis, willing to end this 
affair, and knowing the emperor intended to go to Rome, 
ſent the cardinal of Lorrain for a poſitive anſwer ; bur, leſt 
the events of the war thould bring ſome obſtacle to the ne. 
gotiation, he ordered admiral Biron, who commanded in 
Piedmont, to ceaſe hoſtilitics. 

Whilſt the cardinal of Lorrain was on his journey, the 
emperor, arriving at Rome, went a few days after to a pub- 
lic confiſtory, which was aſſembled at his requeſt. There, 
before the pope and the cardinals, he inveighed againſt the 
king of France, intimating, he was the ſole author of the 
wars that had afflicted Europe ever ſince his acceſſion to the 
throne. He thence took occaſion to ſay, that, inſtead of 


ſhedding ſo much innocent blood, it would be better to de- 


cide their quarrel by fingle combat, with ſword and poignard; 
in their ſhirts, in ſome iſland, or in a boat. Pur the next doy, 
the French embaſſador demanding whether he deff to 
challenge the king his maſter, he replied, he had no ſuch in- 
tention, but meant only that the expedient he propoſed ſeem- 
ed to him more reaſonable than a war, 

Some time after, the emperor, being at Sienna, the cardi— 
nal of Lorrain waited on him, and in his audiences diſcover- 
ed he had never intended to give the ducky of Milan to a 
prince of the royal family of France, He wrote therefore to 
the king, that he was to expect war. Ard, indeed, the em- 
peror was now aſſembling all his forces, purpoſing to bring 
three armies into the field, one in Piedmont, which he in- 
tended to command in perſon, another in Picardy, and a third 
in Champagne. This deſign was already fo publtc, that 
Francis could not be ignorant of it. So, believing the empe— 
ror meant to make his moſt powerful effort in Picardy, he 
recalled the greateſt part of his army in Piedmont, having 
ordered Turin, and his other conqueſts in that country, to be 
well ſtored with ammunition. 

The French troops quitting Piedmont, the emperor cauſ- 
ed Turin to be inveſted, and during the ſiege headed his 
army and marched towards Provence. Francis, who was 
then at Lyons, ſpeedily provided Marſeilles with necefiarics, 
and ordered two camps to be fortified, one at Cavaillon, un- 
der the command of the marſhal de Montmorency, the other 
at Valence, where he came himſelf. There he received the 
ſad news of the death of his ſon the dauphin, poiſoned by 
Montecuculli. | 

The emperor having entered Provence took Aix, and then 
laid ſiege to Marſeilles, which was begun the 2 5th of Auguſt 
and raiſed the gth of September. He had ſo ill taken his 
meaſures, that not knowing how to ſubſiſt his army in 
Provence, he was forced to retire in the utmoſt diſorder, not 
without danger of being defeated in his retreat, if Francis 
had thought proper to attack him. He came to Genoa the 
24 of October, and embarked for Spain, This was the ſuc- 
cels of the Provence expedition, which he had been long me- 
ditating, and by means of which he hoped to give a mortal 
wound to France. | 

Whilſt the emperor was waging war in Provence, the 
count of Naſſau entered Picardy with an army ot thirty 
thouſand men and took Guiie by ſtorm. After that, he 
befieged Peronne, which was relieved by the duke of 


Guile. 


Francis returning to Paris with unſpeakable ſatisfaction, at 
having diſappointed the emperor's deſigns, met upon the way 
James V. king of Scotland, who was come to demand his 


daughter Magdalen in marriage. He was not without great 


fruits to the king, Herbert, p. 207. 


u Their pardon was ſigued by king Henry, at Richmond, December 7. 
Herbert, p. 207. 

s 'The king tent alſo a long anſwer to their demands, which the reader 
may ice in Buinet, tom. I. p. 232, and Herbert, 
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difficulty prevailed with to grant his requeſt, becauſe the 
princeſs being ſickly, it was thought marriage would but 
ſhorten her days. However, the king of Scotland expreſl- 
ing a very earneſt defire for marriage, it was concluded in 
December, and the nuptials were celebrated the 1ſt of Janu- 
ary 1537, Let us return now to the affairs of England. 

[1537] The northern rebellion was appeaſed, but in ſuch 

a manner that the cauſe till ſubſiſted, the malcontents hav- 
ing received no redreſs of their grievances, except only that 
the king had promiſed to call a parliament in the north, which 
he never intended to do. The pretence he uſed was, that 
they left in the monaſteries the monks they had reſtored. 
But this was a precarious excuſe, if ever there was one, 
fince it was not their bufineſs to turn them out, but the. 
king's, who had the power in his own hands, whereas they 
had nothing more to ſay after quitting their arms. The king, 
knowing how the people of the north ſtood affected, order- 
ed the duke of Norfolk * to remain there with his army, to 
keep them in awe. So the duke was employed for ſome 
time with caufing perſons of all conditions to ſwear to be 
true to the king Y; a very improper remedy for ſuch fort of 
evils, fince the fame compulſion which extorts oaths from a 
diſcontented people, ſerves alſo for pretences to break them 
upon occaſion. In the mean time, Aſke, who had com- 
manded the rebels, was ordered to court, where he was well 
received; but the lord d'Arcy, who had not fo readily obey- 
ed the like order, was ſent to the Tower upon his arrival at 
London. 1 

Shortly after, two gentlemen of the north, Nicholas Muſ- 
grave and Thomas Tilby, put themſelves at the head of eight 
thouſand malcontents, and appeared before Carlifle in order 
to take the city. But being repulſed, and thereupon ſud- 
denly attacked by the duke of Norfolk, they were entirely 
routed. Muſgrave had the good fortune to eſcape, but Til- 
by, and feventy-four others taken with him, were hanged on 
the walls of Carliſle. Sir Francis Bigod and one Halam, with 
another body of rebels, attempted at the ſame time to ſur- 
priſe Hull, but were made priſoners themſelves, and exe- 
cuted. | 

Theſe attempts rendered the king ſo fierce, that he put 
to death Aſke and the lord d'Arcy, notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral pardon to appeaſe the firſt inſurrection. The lord 
d'Arcy accuſed the duke of Norfolk of tavouring the rebels, 
which perhaps was too true. But the duke cleared himſelf, 
or rather the king thought not fit ſtrictly to examine the 
accuſation . Mean while, as he knew, the emperor was 
contriving ſome plot in Ireland, he gave order that Thomas 
Fitzgerald, ſon of the late earl of Kildare, and five of his 
uncles, after a long impriſonment at London, ſhould ſuffer 
death, for a terror to the Iriſh. But the earl of Kildare's 
voungelt ſon had the good fortune to eſcape, and fled for re- 
tuge to cardinal Pole“. 

The king could not be perſuaded but that it was the 
monks who moſt contributed to preſerve and foment the 
people's diſcontents. He confidered them as the chief authors 
of the late inſurrections, and conſequently as his perſonal 
enemics. He believed to ſec in their behaviour, that if they 
had power, they would not ſpare him, and therefore he 
projected their ruin to prevent their deſigns. Herein he found 
to conſiderable advantages: the one to free himſelf from 
his enemies, and the other to enjoy their ſpoils. It is not 


„And the earl of Shrewſbury, Herbert, p. 211. 

„Ihe contents of the oath they took, were: 1. To revoke all oaths 
and promiſes made in the former inſurrection, aſking the king's forgiveneſs 
on their knces. 2. Lo be true to the king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors. 3. To 
obſerve and maintain all acts of parliament, ſince the firſt year of the king's 
reign. 4. Not to take arms again, but by the king's authority. 5. To ap- 
prchend all ſeditious perſons. 6. To remove all the monks and nuns they 
had replaced in the late diffolved monaſteries, Herbert, p. 211, 

Aike had left the court without leave, and, being taken again, was hanged 
in chains on a tower in York. The lord d'Arcy and the lord Hufly were 
arraigned at Weſtminſter, before the marquis of Exeter, then high ſteward, 
and bound guilty of treaſon. The lord Hufſy was beheaded at Lincoln, the 
lord d' Arcy on Tower-hill, the 20th of June, and buried in St, Botolph's 
church. He endeavoured to purge himſelt, that he was forced to a com- 
pliance with them ; and pleaded, that the long ſervices he had done the 
crown for fifty years, he being fourſcore, together with his great age and 
inütmity, might mitigate the king's diſpleaſure, He died much lamented, 
every body thinking he had hard meaſure, Sir Robert Conſtable was hanged 
a I{ull ; fir john Buliner, fir Thomas Piercy, fir Stephen Hamilton, Nicho- 
lis Jempelt, and William Lumley, ſuffered at Tyburn; and Margaret 
Cheucr, alins lady Balmer, was burned in Smithfield, Hall, fol. 232. 
Stow,” p. 574. Burnct, tom. I. p. 234. 

„Gerald itz gerald, the eighth exp] of Kildare, was made deputy of Ire- 
End in 151 5, and again in 1524; but a quarrel ariſing between him and 
nes Bulle, exrl of Oflory, the earl of Kildare was charged with mal- 
tration, and ordered by king Henry to repair to London. At his 
ebastine, ae lett his fon Thomas, deputy in his room, who, upon a falſe 
depot that huis hither (then a pritoner in the Tower). was beheaded, defied 
wig Hemy and bs authority, procliimed open war, and applied to the 
„ ercupon, be and five of his uncles Were attainted, 
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to be doubted, this laſt conſideration had alfo à ſhare in 14 
project of vengeance upon them. The ſuppreſſion of the 
lefler monaſteries having only whetted his appetite, he to. 
ſolved to ſuppreſs all the reſt, and ſeize their immenſe pollef. 
ſions d. The more eafily to accomplith his defign, he ufed 
the ſame means he had practiſed to ſuppreſs the letler mona{. 
teries; that is, he appointed a very ftrict viſitation of thoſe 
that remained, not queſtioning but the diſcoveries which 
ſhould be made would promote his deſign. 

The 12th of October the queen was delivered of a prince 
who was called Edward. But his birth coſt his mother ber 
life, who died two days after her delivery, As the king 
had cauſed his two daughters by his former marriages to be 
declared illegitimate, nothing could be more acceptable than 
the birth of a ſon, who put the ſucceſſion of the crown out 
of all diſpute. And therefore, in a few days, he conferreq 
on him, as his heir apparent, the title of prince of Wales 
duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. At the ſame time, 8 
created Edward Seymour, the queen's brother and the new. 
born prince's uncle, earl of Hertford d. | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the war till con. 


tinued between the emperor and the king of France, but 


was interrupted in Picardy by a ſix months truce, conclud. 
ed in July, which was followed by another in Novem- 
ber for Italy. As by the laſt truce, it was agreed that 
each ſhould keep what he poflefled, the duke of Savoy 
remained equally deſpoiled by his enemies, and by thoſe 
he had called to his aſſiſtance: the common fate of petty 
princes |! | 

The queen of Scotland died in July, to the great joy os 
thoſe who dreaded the progreſs of the reſormation ; becauſs 
that princeſs had been educated by her aunt, the queen of Na. 
varre. Buchanan ſays, the cuſtom of wearing mourning 
was firſt introduced into Scotland on occaſion of her death, 
which cuſtom, though of forty years ſtanding, was however 
not yet eftabliſhed in his time. James V. removed the un. 
eaſineſs of thoſe who were afraid of his being biaſſed by the 
deceaſed queen in favour of the new religion, by demanding 
in marriage Mary of Guile, ſiſter of the duke of Guiſe and the 


Cardinal of Lorrain. | 


The affairs of religion daily grew more important in a 
great part of Europe, by reaſon of the progrets of the refor- 
mation, Thoſe who had embraced it, withed only to live 
in quiet with liberty of conſcience. But this was what the 
old religion would never allow them. The glory of God, and 


zeal for the intereſts of the church, ſerved for pretence to this 


refuſal. But the real cauſes were, firſt, the pride of moſt 
men, who cannot bear to be told that their opinions are 
wrong. Secondly, the temporal intereſt of the clergy, who, 
wherever the reformation was eſtabliſhed, ſaw themſelves 
deprived of their rich benefices, the revenues of the church 
being applied by the reformed to uſes very different from 
thoſe in which they had hitherto been employed. Thirdly, 
the pope's intereſts, who daily loſt his ſubjects, his revenues, 
his credit, his authority. There was another particplar cauſe 
in Germany, which inflamed the troubles occaſioned by re- 
ligion, and that was, the emperor and his brother the king 
of the Romans had formed a defign to uſe the pretence ot 
obliging the proteſtants to re-enter the pale of the church, 
For that reaſon, inſtead of hcaling, they fomented the divi- 
ſions to the utmoſt of their power. The proteſtants com- 


and, upon the king's ſending an army into Ireland, were taken, and brougit 
over to London, and beheaded on February 3. Gerald Fitzgerald, the 
earl of Kildare's youngeſt ſon, was packed up in a bundle of clothes, and 
conveyed to Ireland, and fo to France, and from thence to the Low Coun 
tries; in both which places being required of our king, he at length fled 
to cardinal Pole, who, finding him a fit inſtrument for his purpoſe, kept him 
till he might be reſtored to his country and place. Herbert, p. 21% 
181. | 
o In the records of this year there are extant the ſurrenders of three mo- 
naſteries only: namely, of the abbey of Furneſc, in Lincolnfhire, on April q; 
valued at nine hundred and ſixty pounds a year ; of Bermondſey, in Surreh, 
June 1, valued at five hundred and forty-eight pounds; and of Buſhliſham 
or Biſhtam, in Berkſhire, July 5, valued at two hundred and thirty-leV! 
pounds, Burnet, tom. I. p. 235. Collect. p. 143. 
I be queen was delivered at Hampton Court, avd died the 24th of Octo- 
ber, as appears in a journal, written by Cecil, that it was in twelve days % 
ter Edward's birth: 10 it is in the Herald's office. Strype Correct. to Bu- 
net, tom. III. p. 400, 419. She died not by the eruelty of the ſurgeons 
ripping up her belly to make way for the prince's birth, as ſome writers gase 
out, but, as the original letters yet extant fe the died, after being well de— 
livered, of a diſtemper incident to women in that condition. Burnet, ton, 
III. ibid. Queen Jane was buried in the choir at Windlor; whoſe lots !9 
much afflicted the king, he having always found her ditcreet, humble, and 
loyal, that notwithſtanding ſome good offers, he contiuued a widower abo\e 
two years. Herbert, p. 212, | 
4 Sir William Fitzwilliams was made earl of Southampton, and in Mel 
following, fir William Paulet, treaſurer of the king's houſe, was created 
St, John, and fir John Ruſflel, comptroller, lord Rutlel, TOLL 
p- 2132. | 
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plained, among other things, that a council was called at 
Mantua, Contrary to an expreſs promiſe that it ſhould be in 


191 


ſun, took care publicly to expoſe the counterfeit relics 


found in the monaſteries, and the ſprings by which the 
Germany. Befides, they meant not to ſubmit to the deci- images of our Saviour, the Virgin Mary, or any of the ſaints 


ſions of a council where the pope preſided, and which, as were made to move, which was looked upon by the ignorant 
they perceived, would be far from being free. The emperor multitude as the effect of a divine power. If the reader 


amuſed them with evaſive anſwers, till all ſhould be ready to defires to ſee a particular account of theſe pious impoſtures, 1 
. attack them. Mean while the pope, having deferred the he will find it, though withal very ſhort, in the hiſtory of op | 
> opening of the council from May to November, charged in the reformation of England. Theſe frauds being thus detect- | [| 
b that interval the cardinals Contarini, Sadoletti, Pole, Bem- ed, whatever had ſerved to engage the people in ſuperſtition, { 4 
bo, all perſons of great reputation, to examine wherein the was by the king's order burnt in publics. But what grieved 11M 
7 church wanted reformation. Theſe able divines found nothing the votaries moſt was, to ſee the bones of Thomas Becker, Wl! 
+ amiſs in the doctrines. They only drew up, as to diſcipline, commonly called St. Thomas of Canterbury, publicly (4 "My 
9 4 liſt of ſundry trifles, which in their opinion deſerved to be burnt. They accuſcd the king of acting from a motive f uy bt 
0 rectified. To theſe alone they thought the reformation ought of a ſacrilegious avarice, in order to have a pretence to 1 
In x0 be confined. | ſeize the rich ſhrine of that ſaint, whercon, befides other my 1 
at Mean while the emperor was very ſeriouſly thinking of precious ſtones, was a very fine diamond offered in 1179 (11188 
4 the affairs of Germany, though he took * care to conceal by Henry I. king of France, when he came in pilgrimage bi 1 
8, his deſigns from the proteſtants. In order to free himſelf to Canterbury ®. This proceeding fo exa\ perated the adhe- 1 
he from all other incumbrances, and attack them with advan- rents of the old religion, that they wrote in a moſt virulent 198 
W. tage, he had concluded the truce with Francis, in hopes it manner to Rome againſt the king, comparing him to the 1 
would ſoon be followed by a peace. He perceived the Smal- greatcft tyrants that ever lived. Whereupon, at Rome and | 
n- | caldick league would be an everlaſting obſtacle to the execu- other places, numberleſs ſatyrs were penned, which painted ſ 
but tion of his projects, by Francis's and Henry's endeavours to Henry as the moſt execrable of men to thoſe who were not {4 
d. gain it to their intereſts. So his chief aim was to diffolve uſed to the hyperbolical ex preſſions of the Italians. The x: 
m- that league, that he might afterwards proceed againſt Eng- king had his ſpics at Rome, who, acquainting him with what g 
hat land with all the forces of Spain, Italy, Germany, and the was publiſhed againſt him, told him withal, that to cardinal 
0 Low Countries e. Pole the informations ſent from England were generally ad— 
ole [1538] Henry eaſily judged Charles V. and Francis I. had drefled, and that his ſtile was viſible in ſome of the ſatyrs. 
tty agreed to a truce, only in order to conclude a peace very This ſo highly incenſed the king againſt the cardinal, thar 
ſoon, which would rob him of the aſſiſtance of France. So, he made all his family and friends feel the effects, inſo— 
05 finding he had no refuge but in his own forces in caſe of much that he would ſooner have pardoned any crime than 
Ts attack, he conſidered early of means to prevent inſurrections a correſpondence with him. It is ſtrange that the cardi- 
Na- at home, which muſt have greatly embarraſſed him, if he nal, who ſeemed otherwiſe very prudent and moderate, 
ung thould be engaged in a foreign war. He knew the monks. ſhould ſo give way to his zeal or his paſſion againſt the king, 
ath, hated him mortally. They were the perſons that inſpired the that he feared not, by ſo unadviſed a behaviour, to expote 
ever Engliſh with a ſpirit of rebellion, the more dangerous, as re- his friends to Henry's utmoſt reſentment. His obſtinacy in 
un. religion was the principal cauſe. So, to deprive the pope this reſpect was ſo great, that at length he was the occaſion 
the and the emperor of ſuch a ſupport in his own realm, he re- of his mother's loting her head on the ſcaffold, as will be 
ding ſolved to ſuppreſs all the religious houſes ſtill remaining in ſeen hereafter, 
1 the England. He had a farther motive, which was not inconfi- All the king's proceedings convincing the pope that he 
derable, namely, to have a fund ſufficient to maintain the war, was to expect no change in him, he publiſhed at length 
in 2 without being forced to over-burden his ſubjects. But as the the bull of excommunication ', drawn and ſigned in 1525. 
efor- ſuppreſſion of part of the monaſteries had already occaſioned Moreover, he tried to excite all the princes of Chriſtendom 
) live troubles in the kingdom, it was likely, the ſuppreſſion of all againſt Henry, and offered the kingdom of England to the 
t the would rife {till greater. Wherefore he believed he ſhould king of Scotland. Nay, Pole maintained, in a book pub- 
, and prevent all commotions by removing the people's veneration liſhed ſhortly after, that it was more meritorious to fight 
0 this tor the monks. To that end, the report of the laſt viſitation againſt Henry than againſt the Turk. But the pope's thun- 
moſt being brought to him, he ordered it to be immediately pub- ders had fo loſt their force in England, that the bull cauſed 
s are liſhed, Very probably the facts inſerted, concerning the no commotion, or if it produced any effect, it was quite 
who, diſorderly lives of the friers and nuns, were ſet forth ſo as to contrary to what the pope expected. Henry being more 
ſelves be ſubſervient to the king's deſigns *. But what conduced provoked with him, took ſo good precautions to hinder him 
hurch moſt to recover people out of their ſuperſtitious fondneſs for from executing his defigns, that he thereby advanced the re- 
from the religious houſes, was the diſcovery of the frauds commit- formation much more than he intended. As ſoon as he bad 
wrdly, ted there with reſpect to relics and images. Had the buſineſs heard of the bulls being publiſhed, he required the biſhops 
enues, been only the debaucheries of the monks and nuns, it might and abbots to ſwear again to renounce the papal authority. 
cauſe have been objected, that it ſufficed to make ſtrict enquiry of At the ſame time, the new tranſlation of the bible being pre- 
by re- thoſe who were guilty, and to puniſh them ſeverely. But ſented to him, he ordered fifteen hundred copics to be print— 
e king for the pious frauds (as they are called) it could hardly be ed, and ſet up in the principal churches, being fatisfied that 
nce ot thought but that the whole ſociety was concerned. For this nothing would be found there to {upport the exorbitant power 
hurch. reaſon, therefore, the king, to make them as viſible as the aſſumed by the pope over all Chrittendom “. 
N "or | e This year, the manner of caſting pipes of lead, for conveyance of water till he bribed heaven to give him the ſight of lo bleſſed a relic. This was 
ä under ground, was fir it invented by Robert Brock, one of the king's chap- now diſcovered o be the blood of a duck, renewed every week, and the one 
brought lains; Robert Cooper, goldinuth, making the inſtruments, and putting the fide of the vial was fo thick, that there was no ſceing through it, but the 


vention firſt in practice. Hollingſhead, p. 944. 


other was traniparent, It was jo placed near the altat, that one in a teoret 
Of the conteflions then made to the vilitors, there is only now one ex- 


; place behind could turn which ſide he pleated outward, There was brought 
tant, which probably eſcaped the deſtruction of all papers of that kind in nut of Wales a huge image of wood, called Darvel Gaitheren, which ferved 
JW Nw qecen Mary's time, It is from the Benedictines of St. Andrews, in Nor- foi fuel to burn one frier Forreſt, who adviſed people, in confeſſion, not to 
-ngth fic thampton, wherein they acknowledge their paſt ill life, for which the pit of believe the king's ſupremacy. Beſides which, the 1n41ges of our lady of 
kept him hell was ready to twallow them up. They confeſs they had neglectedthe wor- Waltingham, of [ptwich, of Penriie, of Illington, and St. John, of Ofſul- 
tip of God, live. in idleneſs, gluttony, ſenſuality, &c. Burnet, tom. I. p. 237. ſton, called otherwiſe Mr. John Shorne, who was taid to ſhut up the devil in 
And here, ſays lord Herbert, out of our records I ſhall mention ſome a boot, and many others, were publicly burnt, 
of the images and relics to which the pilgrimages of theſe times brought de- Hiſt. Stow, p. 575. 
Votion and offerings, as our lady's girdle thewed in eleven places, and her bFor three hundred years he was accounted one of the greateſt faints in 


rald, the 
hes, and 


t 5 
u N 


three mo- 
n April 9* 
in Surrey 


Herbert, p. 213. Compl. 


zuſhliſnam milk in eight. The felt of St. Thomas, of Lancaſter, a remedy for the head- heaven, as appears from the accounts of the leger books ot the offerings to 
uhu ach; the penknite and boots of St. Thomas, of Canterbury, and a piece of three of the greateſt altars in Chriſt's Church in Canterbury. Ia ons 
nirty-feveh lis ſhirt, much reverenced by great bellied women; the coals that roaſted St. year there was offered at Chrift's altar, 3I. 1s. Cd. At the virgins a- | 
of OM Laurence ; two or three heads of St, Urſula; Malchus's ear, and the paring tar, zl. 5s. 6d, But at St, Thomas's, 8321. 128. zu. The next year the 
8 Ty 5 vi St. Edmund's nails; the image of an angel with one wing, which brought odds grew greate; ; at Chriſt's altar not a penny ; at the Virgin's only 
© Ei Was hither the * head that pierced Chriſt's fide ; an image of our lady, with I. 18. 8d.; but at St. Thomas's, 9541. 6s. zd. The rich one was otfer- 
to a taper in her hand, which burnt nine years together without waſting, till ed by Lewis VII. of France, which our king let in a ring, and wore on his 


> ſurgeons 


f ee. — forſwearing himielt thereon, it went out, and was now ſound to be but a thumb. The ſpoil of the ſhrine in gold and precious itones filled two chelte, 
ritcrs 5 ; — 


ell de- Piece of Wood. The crucifix of Boxley, in Kent, commonly called the rood which were ſo heavy thai they were a load to eight ftirong men to carry 
g We a ot grace, was a famous impoſture, to which many pilgrimages were made, them out of the church. His name was truck out of the Kalendar; the 
mete lots 10 eng contrived ſo as to be able, by the help ot ſprings, to roll the eyes, and day of railing his body, or, as they called it, his tranftation, being the 7ih of 
N 5 | move the lips, to bow, to ſhake the head, hands, and feet. It was ſhewed July, which was not only a holiday, but every goth year there was a jubilee 
L 7 


publicly at Paul's crols, by John, biſhop of Rocheiter, and, after a ſermon for 15 days together, and indulgence granted to all that viſited his thiine. 


or abobe : : 1 b 
owel upon it, there broken in pieces, Feb. 24. Another great impoſture was at Burnet, tom. I. p. 244. Stow, p. 576. 


in Nucl _ in Gloceſterſhire, where tlie blood of Chriſt, brought from Jetutalem, i Ou Dec. 17. Herb. p. 210. Burnet, tom, I. p. 24, 24. 9 
b eatedd lol 5 Inewed in a chriſtal vial, and was taid to have this property, that if a man K Gratton, the printer, printed littcen hundred at his own charge, Which 
eilerbent Was in a mortal lin, and not ablol\ ed, he could not tee it. Therefore every amounted to five hundred pounds. This bible was nretente d. to the king . 
es man that came to bchold this miracle wits forced to contiaue to make preſents, Cromwell, who procured the king's wartang allo\\ Ing all to read it without 
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Shortly after, an injunction was publiſhed by the vice- 
werent, to teach the people the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, in Engliſh. Moreover, all in- 
cumbents were ordered to inſtruct the people, by declaring, 
they muſt not truſt in other men's works, but in their own ; 
and that relics, beads, and the like, were unneceſſary to ſal- 


vation. They were alſo to take down all images to which 


offerings were wont to be made, and to ſuffer no candles to be 
ſet up before any image, except our Saviour's. In fine, they 
were to ſuppreſs all the Ora pro Nobis's which were added to 
the prayers addrefled to the taints !, 

This injunction was deemed a mortal wound to the old 
religion, whoſe adherents were in the utmoſt conſternation. 
But no man darcd to ſtir, ſo abſolute a {way had the king ac- 
quired over his ſubjects. Nay, the moſt diſcontented affected 
a blind ſubmiſſion to his will, knowing the leaſt ſuſpicton 
would ruin them. | 

Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was now rerurned from 


his embaſly to France. He was one of the zealous adhe- - 


rents of the old religion. Nay, he was ſuſpected of being 
privately reconciled to the pope, and of holding corret- 
pondence with the emperor. But he ſo artfully diſſembled 
his ſentiments, that he perſuaded the king, it was only the 


device of his enemies, on purpoſe to ruin him. It is how- 


ever certain, though the king ſeemed ſatisfied, he had no 
great eſteem for him, and yet ſuffered him to be near him 
on account of the extreme ſubmiſſion. His blind conde- 
ſcention to the king's will afforded him many opportunities 
to ſerve the party he privately favoured. The king confider- 
ing him not as a ſuſpected perſon, ſince he fo readily com- 
plied with his orders, freely liſtened to him when he ſpoke 
againſt the Sacramentarians, being ſtill extremely prepoſſeſſ- 
ed in favour of the doctrine of the real preſence of Chriſt's 
body in the ſacrament. Then Gardiner could explain his 
ſentiments without fear, becauſe they agreed with the king's. 
He inſinuated to him, that ſo long as he left that doctrine 
untouched, he would never be accuſed of changing his reli- 
gion, but would rather be extolled for having purged it in 
preſerving the eflentials. Thus Gardiner engaged him to 
perſecute the Sacramentarians, not ſo much from a religious 
as from a political motive. He knew the king's temper to 


be impatient of contradiction. And therefore, by engaging 


him to maintain a doctrine which thoſe of the new religion 
could not admit, he hoped their refiſtance would provoke 
him againſt them, and thereby he would be more eafily led 
to be reconciled to the pope. That is to ſay properly, he 


employed, to alienate the king from the proteſtants, the 


ſame means they uſed to prejudice him againſt their adver- 
ſaries. But neither could ſucceed. Henry reformed himſelf 
but by halves, and was never reconciled to the court of 
Rome. As he was grown abſolute, he would never ſuffer 
his ſubjects to go farther than himſelf, but compelled them 
to ſtop where he was pleaſed to ſtop; equally ſevere, or ra- 


ther unmercitul, to thoſe who refuſed to follow him, and. 


to thole who would go beyond him. He ſhewed this year an 


inſtance of rigour capable of making the reformers deſpair 


of any farther progreſs. | 

One John Nicolſon, alias Lambert, being informed againſt 
as a Sacramentarian mu, the king convened a great aſſembly 
in Weſtminſter-hall, where he was pleaſed himſelf to dil- 
pute publicly with the party accuſed. The match was by 


no means equal. Lambert ſtood alone without a ſecond ; 


applauded his arguments, and deemed them invincible ; 
whereas none vared to approve of what Lambert aflerted. 
The diſpute ended with the King's putting it to the choice 
of the untortunate Lambert, either to abjure his opinion, 
or be burnt. But, whatever advantage the King ſfecmed to 


but the king was ſurrounded with a croud of perſons, who 


controul. For which Cranmer wrote Cromwell a letter of thanks, dated 
the 13th of Auguti. The trantlation had been ſent over to' be printed at 
Pats, the workmen in England not being judged able to do it as it ought 
to be. It was recommended to Bonner's care, then embaſſador at Paris, 
and much in Cromwell's favour. It was printed in a large volume; but 
upon complaint of the French clergy, the preis was ſtopped, aud moſt ot 
the copies ſeized and burnt; but ſome were conveyed out of the way, and 
the wolkmen and forms brought over to England, where it was now tinith- 
ed, And one of theſe bibles were to be ſet up in every church, at the joint 
charge of the incumbent and the pariſhioners. Burnet, tom. I. p. 249, 
SUuype's Mem. tom. I. p. 308. 

' Every incumbent was likewiſe enjoined to keep a regiſter or weddings, 
clrnitenings aud buriais ; and to preach one ſermon every quarter of a Year 
at lenſt. See Burnet, tom. Collect. I. p. 180. Stow, p. 570. 

Lambert had been minitter to the Engliſli merchants at Antwerp, where, 
being acquuned with Tindal and Frith, he became of their opinion, He 
afterward: kept tchool at London, and hearing doctor Taylor preach of the 
real prelence, he came to him upon it, and gave him his realons, in writing, 
J lic could not believe the doctrine he preached, Taylor carried tlieſe 


have, he may be ſaid to be vanquiſhed, ſince he was forced 
to fly to ſo rigorous a method to convince his adverſary, after 
flattering himſelf to perſuade him by dint of reaſon ; other. 
wiſe, probably, he would not have engaged 1n the diſpute, 
However, he ſucceeded not by this extraordinary way, fince 
Lambert choſe rather to die than abjure the opinion he ſtill 
believed ®. Henry had no occaſion to be flattered ; he 
had but too good a conccit of himſelf. Nevertheleſs, 
Gardiner, and the reſt of his party, took occaſion from the 
diſpute to extol him above the moſt learned divines of the 
age. They inſpired him with ſuch an opinion of his learn. 
ing, that he thought his notions ought to be a ſtandard to 
all. But, contrary to the expectation of his flatterers, this 
conceit of himſelf was no leſs fatal to them than to the 
other party, ſince he reſolved to puniſh ſeverely and indif. 
ferently all who dared to ſwerve from what he himſelf deem- 
cd reaſonable. 

About this time the emperor concluded with France a ten 
years truce, of which I thall ſpeak preſently. Henry, not 
doubting it was in order to invade him, confidered of means 
to raiſe the emperor troubles, which ſhould divert him from 
his purpoſe. The Smalcaldick league furniſhed him with a 
good opportunity; but, the preſervation of the Augſburg 
confeſhon being the ſole foundation of that league, he did 
not ſee that he could poſſibly join in it, to ſupport a reli- 
gion, all whoſe articles were not approved by him. So 
his deſign was either to bring the proteſtants to conclude 
with him a general league, which ſhould not be limited to 
the defence of their religon, or prevail with them to be ſa- 
tisfied with the reformation he had himſelf introduced into 
England. To that end he ſent embaffadors“ with inſtruc- 
tions to ſee who were the confederates, and, in caſe the 


league was confined to religion only, to defire them to ſend 


ſome of their ableſt divines to try whether a common reli- 
gion might not be agreed upon. The proteſtants replicd, 
their league conſiſted of twenty-ſix Imperial cities, and twenty- 
four princes; among whom the king of Denmark was lately 
admitted ; that at prefent' they could not be without their 
divines, but defired him to declare himſelf poſitively upon 
the propoſition made him, of embracing the Augſburg con- 
feſſion. Some time after, they tent embaſladors capable of 
diſputing upon the points of religion. But this embaffy was 
fruitleſs. Henry found in the Germans men of a very dit- 
ferent ſtamp from his own ſubjects, and little inclined to 
compliance, They would not allow him communicn in 
one kind, private maſſes, auricular confeſſion, celibacy of 
prieſts, and gave him their reaſons in writing ; to which he 
replied, though to very little purpoſe. As he could not put 
the ſame choice to them as he had done to Lambert, he was 
forced to diſmiſs them without any concluſion, being as little 
ſatisfied with them as they were with him. 

Mean while, the intereſt of the reformers began viſibly 
to decline at court fince the queen's death. There were 
only Cromwell and Cranmer that ſupported it by their cre- 
dit and merit. Cromwell, however, was accuſed of being too 
ſelf-intereſted, and of thinking much more of his own than 
of the concerns of religion. As to the reſt of the lower 
rank, there were few of eminent note, Shaxton, biſhop of 
Sarum, was proud and litigious; Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, 
was deſpiſed for his weakneſs and fimplicity ; Barlow, woo 
had been prior of Biſham, and afrerwards biſhop of St. Alaph, 
had no great judgment. In general, the preachers of the 
new religion ſuffered themſelves to be carried away with an 
indiſcrcet zeal, and, without conidering the king's temper, 
followed the motions of their conſcience, let what would be 
the conſequence. So, never troubling themſelves about the 
effects of their zeal, they publicly preached doctrines, not 
yet approved by the king, which very much conduced to 


arguments to Cranmer, who was at that time of Luther's opinion, which he 
had imbibed from his friend Oſlander. Latimer was of the fame belle. 
Lambert being brought before them, they ſtudied to make him retract [215 
arguments, but all was in vain, tor Lambert fatally appeaied to the king; 
whereupon Gardiner perſuaded the king to proceed folemn!y and ſeverely t 
it. The king was ſooh prevailed with. So letters were wWiitten to many k 
the nobility and biſhops to come ata hear this trial, In Noveraber, on tlie 
day prefixed, there was a great appearance in the hall. The king's guards 
were all in white, and ſo was the cloth of ſtate. Burnet, tom. J. p. 252 

n Lambert diſputed with ten, one after another, particularly the bins, 
Crumner, Tunſtal, and Stoketly, Cromwell cad his ſentence, dechune 
him an incorrigible heretic, and condemned hun to be bunt ; which 5 
oon after executed in Smithticld, in a barbarous manner; tor, when Its 5 
and thighs were burnt to the ſtumps, there not being tire enough to Commune 
the reſt, two of the otficers, railing his body up wich theit halberts, 1c 7 
tall into the fire, where he was quickly conmmed to athes. Burnct, tom. “ 
P.. 5 | ww 
„ln iſtopher Mount, and Thomas Payncl, in March. Herbert, p. 217 
217, Strype, p. 328. 
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prejudice him againſt them, and all others who defired to ad- 
vance the reformation. | 

In the mean time Edward Fox, biſhop of Hereford, de- 
parting this life, the reformers thought to do a good act in 
bprocutring Edmund Bonner that ſee, who had been embaſla- 
dor in Spain, and afterwards in France, from whence he was 
lately recalled at the inſtance of Francis I. who was not pleat- 
ed with him. Shortly after, they cauſed him to be promoted 
to the ſee of London, vacant by the death Stokefly P. But 
they were greatly miſtaken in their choice, fince the prelate, 
who was lo much obliged to them, became afterwards one of 
their moſt mortal enemies. 8 

At length, Cromwell and Cranmer, ſeeing their party de- 
cay, and that the king began to liſten to the enemies of the 
reformation, in ſuch a manner as made them dread the con- 
ſequences, deemed 1t neceflary to ſupport their party by 
means of a queen, who ſhould afford them protection 9. They 
had happily experienced how much Anne Bullen and 
Jane Seymour had helped to foften the king's temper towards 
the reformed, and they did not queſtion that, in cafe they 
could give him a wite of the like diſpoſition, ſhe would pro- 
duce the fame effect. For this reaſon, they turned their eyes 
towards Germany, and Cromwell undertook to negotiate a 
marriage between the king and Anne of Cleve, fiſter to the 
duke of Cleve and the ducheſs of Saxony, We ſhall ſee the 
next year the ſucceſs of the negotiation, after a brief men- 
tion of the foreign affairs. | 

The emperor and the king of France's forces were too 
equal for either to expect any great advantages from a war 
they were left to wage all alone. Francis had ill taken his 
meaſures, in imagining that Henry would declare for him, 
that the potentates of Italy would, endeavour to ſhake off 
the emperor's yoke, and that the proteſtants of Germany 
would embrace the opportunity of the war to eſtabliſh the 
liberty of conſcience xo which they aſpired, and of which 
they were threatened to be deprieved. But nothing of all 
this happening, he ſaw himſelf charged alone with almoſt an 
inſupportable burden. On the other hand, the emperor was 
afraid Francis would at length unite all theſe powers againſt 

him, and the emperor of the Turks improve ſo favourable a 

juncture to invade Germany. The pope alſo feared the ſame 
thing, and that the coaſts of Italy would be infeſted by the 
infidels. This, added to the deſire of being revenged of the 
king of England, put him upon ſeeking means to procure 
a peace between the emperor and the king of France, that 
Henry, being left alone, might be more eaſily invaded. To 
this end he propoſed to the two hoſtile monarchs a meeting 
at Nice, where he offered to come and act as mediator. 
The propoſal being accepted, they all three met at that place 
about the middle of June, the pope conferring ſometimes 
with one, ſometimes with the other, without the two mo- 


narchs ever ſeeing each other during the whole negotiation. . 


The pope had his reaſons for hindering them from confer- 
ring together but by his means. He had a mind to treat 
privately of a marriage between Octavian Farneſe his ne- 


paew, and Margaret the emperor's natural daughter, widow 


ot Alexander de Medici, and indeed the project ſucceeded to 
his with. . | 
Mean while, as the peace between the emperor and the 
king of France could not be effected, by reaſon of the many 
aifficulties which occurred, the pope obtained of the two 
monarchs at laſt their conſent to a ten year's truce, which 
was almoſt as effectual as a peace. The truce being conclud- 
cd, Paul III. immediately thought of means to form a league 
againſt the Turks. But as ſeveral reaſons hindered the kings 
of France and England from coming into it, he was forced 
to conclude it with the emperor, the king of the Romans, 
and the Venetians. 
When Francis had nothing more to fear from the empe- 
ror, he grew very cool to Henry, though he had extremely 


carefled him ſo long as he ſtood in need of him. Henry 


was exceedingly incenſed, and ſhewed his reſentment, by 
ordering Bonner in his return from Spain to ſtop at the 
ricnch court, and demand an Engliſh rebel, who was re— 


? He was elected bijhop, October 20. Stow, P. 570. 
The emperor had tome time before propoted a marriage between king 
tlenry and Chriitiana, ducheſs of Milan, ſecond daughter of Chrittiern, 
King ot Denmark - but the propolal did not take effect. See Herbert, Ps 
213. Hall, fol. 233. 

Ihe cardinals dn brother. ö 

by thc prieels Cathetiuy, married to the earl of Devonſhire, 

Another of the cardinal's brothers. 
+ Blothei to the lord Abcrgavenny.. 


N | ; 

Le marquis of Kseter, and lord Montague, were arraigned on De— 
web! i, and ur Edvard Nevil, January 2; Thomas lord Audley, biting 
63 nl TTL dard. Id, tol, 253 


tired into France, and the arrears of his penſion, there be 


ing now four years due. Bonner, who was naturally very 
bold, delivered his meflage ſo haughtily, that Francis, offend- 
ed at his inſolence, ſent an expreſs to Henry to know whether 
he had ordered his embafſador to uſe ſuch language, and to 
defire Bonner might be recalled. Henry thought fit to com- 
ply with his demand. But it appeared he was not very angry 
with Bonner, ſince at his arrival he promoted him, as has 
been ſaid, to the ſec of Hereford, and ſhottly after to that of 
London. 

Whilſt Henry uſed all poſſible precautions to ſecure him- 
ſelf from the attacks of his enemies, cardinal Pole was 


labouring with all his power, by means of his correſpon- 


dents in England, to altenate from him the hearts of his 
ſubjects, by publiſhing every where that he had ſubverted 
all religion to ſet up his own fictions. This accufation was 
the moſt ſenſible wound that could be given the king, fince 
he pretended, religion conſiſted not in the things he had 
changed, but in thoſe he had retained. This is what he 
ſtrove to demonſtrate to the people, becauſe he plainly per- 
ceived the general accuſation of having ſubverted religion 
could not but greatly poiſon their allegiance. Accordingly, 
Pole and his emiſſaries chiefly infiſted upon this, in order 
to raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. Several have thought 
the cardinal had ſome private views which concerned not 
religion. He was of the houſe of York by his mother, and 
is faid alſo to have an inclination for the princeſs Mary, and 
to beſtir himſelf thus, in order to marry, and ſet her on the 
throne, in the room of her father. At leaſt, there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect his extraordinary zeal was fortified by ſome Bhid- 
den views, and that, in acting for the pope, he was lavour- 
ing his own advancement. But this is only conjecture, 
However, Sir Jeffrey Pole, near relation of the cardinet *, 
privately acquainted the king, that he had correipondence 
with Henry Courtney, marquis of Exeter, grandion of Ed- 
ward IV.5; with Henry Pole ©, lord Montague; with fir Ed- 


ward Nevil%; and with fir Nicholas Carew, maſter ot he 


horſe, and knight of the garter; and that his infiruments 
were 2 prieſt and a mariner. Upon this information, theſe 
perſons were apprehended, condemned, and executed Y ; but 
the informer was pardoned, as a reward for his intelligence. 
No other circymſtances of their trial are known but heir 


correſponding with Pole, an unpardonable crime, as the King 


then ſtood affected to that cardinal. 

During the courſe of this year, Henry eſtabliſhed ſeveral 
ſuffragan biſhops. He required allo of all the religious a ne 
oath, whereby they expreſly "renounced the papal authority, 
and acknowledged the king's ſupremacy. There were ſome 
that refuſed to twear, but I know not in what manner their 


obſtinacy was puniſhed. | 


The pope and the emperor, being then employed in their 
preparations againſt the Turk, his holineſs made uſe of that 
pretence to put off the meeting of the council of the Iſt of 
May 1 540, and at the fame time removed it from Mantua 
to Vicenza, 

The marriage between the king of Scotland and Mary of 
Lorrain, being concluded this year, the new queen came to 
Scotland about the middle of June. 

The laſt viſitation of the monaſteries tended only, as has 
been obſerved, to ſeek apparent reaſons to ſuppreſs thein. 
The king had now reſolved it, and the enormities, true or 
falfe, of the monks, were only a cover for his revenge, and 
perhaps for his avarice *. The viſitation being over, he ſent 
into the ſeveral counties commiſſioners to receive the turren- 
ders the abbots and priors were to make of their houſes !“. 
There are extant, in the Collection of the Public Acts, many 
of thele ſurrenders, which, though very involuntary, con- 
tained, however, the feigned reaſons which had moved the 
monks and their ſuperiors to reſign of their own accord all 
their lands to the king. In ſome, they were made to lay 
only, they were induced thereto by juſt and reaſonable 
cauſes ; bur, in others of greater length, they were made to 
allege, * That what they had hitherto oblerved, confilied 
only in dumb ceremonies, and conſtitutions of the biſhops 


* Though great faults were diſcovered by the viſitors, yet it is certain 
that they were thenielves guilty of great acts of violence and injuſtice. 
They embezzled molt part of the plate and furniture that was found in the 
monaſterizs. Doctor London, one ot the vititors, corrupted feveral of the 
nuns belonging to Chepitow ; and generally it was cried out, that underhand 
and ill practices were uſed, Therefore, to quiet theſe reports, and to give 
ſome colour to what was done, all the toul ſtories that could be inveated were 
publiſhed to defame the vilited monaſteries. Burnet, tom. I. p. 241. 


During the year 1538, there were twenty-one monaſteries tuppretied, and 


in 1539, a hundred and one. Sce the names of them in Rymer's Feed, tom, 
XIV. p. 590, &c. and Burncty tom. I. Collect. p. 144: 143. 
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of Rome and other foreign potentates, who had taken no 
care of their inſtruction, or to reform the many abuſes 
which had hitherto prevailed in their houſes; but that, de— 
ſiring to live for the future according to the rule preſcribed 
by Chriſt, the evangeliſts, and the apoſtles, they deemed 
it expedient for them to be governed by the king, their ſu— 
preme head on earth : that therefore they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to his mercy, and ſurrendered to him their houſes, with 
all things belonging thereto : that they beſought him to grant 
to each of them a penſion for their ſubſiſtence, and an expreſs 
licence to take a ſecular habit, and be admitted into livings 
like other eccleſiaſtics.” Others ſaid, © They had conſider- 
ed that chriſtianity confiſted not in the practice of ceremo- 
nies, in wearing black, grey, or white habits, and in nod- 
ding with the head, wearing cords with great knots about 
their middle, and the like, wherein they had been inſtructed 
and ſeduced. But that the true way of ſerving God was 
taught in the goſpel. And therefore, deſiring for the fu- 
ture to walk by that good rule, they ſubmitted themſelves to 
the ſupreme head of the church of England, and renouncing 
all ſuperſtitions and foreign traditions, they reſigned their 
houſes to the king, with all things thereunto belonging.” 
Others ſurrendered their houſes by way of agreement between 


them and the king, for the cauſes ſpecified in the deed itſelf 2. 


But there are not in the Collection of the Public Acts any 
deeds of this kind at full length, where any of theſe caules 
may be ſeen. It can only be gathered from what ſome au- 
thors ſay, that theſe cauſes were, either the houſes were 
overwhelmed with debts, or the revenues had been ill ma- 
naged ®, or there had been committed crimes deſerving a ſe- 
vere puniſhment, from which they were exempted on account 
of the ſurrender. * Be this as it will, the king having reſolved 
at any rate to ſuppreſs all the monaſteries, the oppoſition of 
the abbots, priors, and monks, would have been ineffectual, 
Accordingly, perceiving plainly, that by fair means or force 
they ſhould be compelled to ſubmit to his will, the greateſt 
part thought it moſt prudent to do it with a good grace, 
and make the beſt bargain they could for themſelves. The 
abhot or prior, with the chief monks of each houſe, being 
gained beforehand either by promiſes or threats, the reſt had 
hardly courage enough to make a fruitleſs reſiſtance b. 

The firſt tuppreffion of the lefler monaſteries was done by 
act of parliament. But the king was pleaſed this ſhould ap- 


pear to be entirely voluntary, as if the abbots, priors, and 


monks, had been induced of themſelves to ſurrender their 
houſes. A thing however ſo notoriouſly falſe, that not a 
man could be ignorant how forced theſe ſurrenders were. It 
muſt be confeſſed, that herein Henry ſtrangely abuſed the 
abſolute power he had acquired over his ſubjects, of whom 
not one dared publicly to find fault with his conduct, and 
{till leſs openly to oppoſe his will. However, he uſed arti- 
fice to make the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries to be received 
with lefs concern. Whilſt the commiſſioners were receiving 


he general form in which moſt of the ſurrenders begin is,“ That 
the abbot and brethren, upon full deliberation, certain knowledge, of 
their own proper motion, for certain juſt and reaſonable cauſes, eſpecially 
moving them in their fouls and conſciences, did freely, and of their own ac- 


cord, give and grant their houſes to the king.“ See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIV. 


p. 604. Burnet, tom, I. p. 238. 

2 The viſitors found ſuch depredations committed in the rich abbey of 
St, Albans, that an abbot could not ſubſiſt any longer, the rents being to 
low, Burnet, tom. I. p. 230, &c. 

» Befides promiſes and threats, the king had another way of gaining the 
abbots to his will, Upon a vacancy, an abbot was put in only to relign up 
the houſ:. For after the king's ſupremacy was eſtabliſhed, the abbots, fol- 
merly confirmed by the pope, were placed in this manner. The king grant- 
ed 2 cong d' elire to the prior and convent, with a miſſive letter, declaring 
the name of the perion whom they ſhould chute ; then they returned an 
election to the king, who, upon that, gave his aſſent to it by a warrant under 
the great ſeal, which was certified to the vice-gerent ; who thereupon con- 
firmed the election, and returned him back to the king to take the oaths ; 
upon which the temporalities were reſtored, Thus all the abbots were now 
placed by the king, and were generally picked out to ferve his turn, Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 236. Og, 

© By ſeveral princes, who were ſtirred up by the pope and cardinal Pole, 
Stow, p. 676. | 

4 Many of which we have at this day. He built particularly Dover-pier, 
Strype's Mem, tom. I. p. 306. Herbert, p. 217. 

© They were given in at one hundred and fifty-two thouſand five hun- 
dred and ſeventeen pounds cighteenſhillings and ten pence, Stephens's Hitt, 
of taxes, p. 215. The number of monattenies ſuppretied firſt and laſt, in 
England and Wales, accordmg to Camden, were lix hundred forty-three, to- 
gether with ninety colleges, two thoutaud three huudied and ſeventy-four 
chantries and free chapels, and one hundred and ten hoipitals. Herbert, 

. 218. 

This had been the practice all along, as well as juſt before the diſſolu— 
tion of. the ahbies. 
gent lines ; by tat meas they were not obliged to entertain a greater num 
Loi in their houte, and fo enriched themſelves and their brethren by the {aid 
fins, This turned greatly to the king's advantage. Burnet, 

As this was the laſt parliament the abbots were ſummoned to, it wil! not 
fs to inert the numes and number of the mitred or parliamentary 
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Shrewſbury, Taveſtock, 'Fewkibury, 


Ihe abbots were wont to hold the leafes low, and raiſe 
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the jurrenders, he called a parliament for the 2$:h of April. 


4 
At the fame time he cauſed a report to be ſpread, that the 
kingdom was going to be invaded ©. He confirmed the re. 


port, by going in perſon to viſit the coaſts, by commanding 
torts and redoubts to be built in ſeveral places“, and by vie. 
EY 


ing preſſing orders to fit out a fleet, and keep the troops in 
a readineſs to march upon the firſt notice. The intent ot 


all theſe proceedings was, to let the people ſee that the parli. 


ament would be obliged to lay heavy taxes to reſiſt the pre. 
tended invaſion, but that the king acquiring a large revenue 
by the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, would have no occa. 
ſion lor a ſubſidy. The yearly value of the religious houſes 
amounted to one hundred fixty-one thouſand one hundred 
pounds ſterling, according to the rate they had been laſt 
farmed at . But it muſt be obſerved, that abbots and Priors, 
foreſceing the impending ſtorm, had ſet the yearly rents very 
low, and raiſed the fines very high, that they might have 
wherewithal to ſubſiſt when they ſhould be turned out of 
their houſes f. The king pretended not to mind it, being 
on the contrary very glad the people were not acquainted 
with the whole profit which accrued to him from theſe ſup. 
preſfions. Beſides the rents of the lands belonging to the 
monaſteries, the king had moreover a very conſiderable ſum 
ariſing from the church ornaments, plate, goods, lead, 
bells, materials, which he thought not proper to have va— 
lued ; but it may be judged of by this fingle article, naine- 
ly, that in the abbey of St. Edmundſbury alone, there 
2 found five thouſand marks of gold and filver in byl- 
10N 5, 


The ruin of the monks was a great occaſion of joy and. 


triumph to thoſe who had already embraced the reformation, 


or who wiſhed it could be embraced without danger. But 


they had not cauſe long to rejoice. Henry, reſolving to {he 
that, in aboliſhing the papal authority, 'and deſtroying the 
monaſteries, he had not changed his religion, gave very ſoon 
an unqueſtionable proof of it. The parliament, meeting the 
28th of April, immediately made, by the direction of thc 
court, a Jaw, entitled,“ An act for aboliſhing diverfity of 
opinions in certain articles concerning chriſtian religion.” 
This is the Jaw that is more commonly known by the name 
oi the Bloody Statute, The penalty of burning or hanging 
was enacted againſt thoſe, 


I. Who, by word or writing, denied tranſubſtantiation. 

IT. Who maintained, that communion in both kinds was 
neceſſary. | 

III. Or, that it was lawful for prieſts to marry. 

IV. Or, that vows of chaſtity may be broken. 

V. Or, that private maſſes are unprofitable. 

VI. Or, laſtly, that auricular confeſſion is not neceſſary to 
ſalyation h. | | 


By this, and ſome formers laws, which ſettled what was to 


abbots, who, in the journals of parliament in this reign, had their writs, be— 
ing twenty-eight; Abington, St. Alban's, St. Auttin's, Canterbury, Battel, 
St, Bennet's in the Holm, Berdeney, Cirenceſter, Colcheſter, Coventry, 
Croyland, St. Edmundſbury, Eveſham, Glaſſenbury, Gloceiter, Hide, 
Malmſbury, St. Mary's in York, Peterborough, Ramicy, Reading, Selby, 
Thorney, Waltham, Weftaunttei, 
Winchlecomb ; to whom the prios of St. John may be added. Burnet, 
tom. I. p. 268. 

k There was firſt a committee appointed for examining the different opi— 
nions, and drawing up articles for an agreement: conſiſting of Cromwell, 
the two archbiſhops, the biſhops of Durham, Bath and Wells, Ely, Bangor, 
Carliſle, and Worceſter. But having ſpent cleven days in debates, the duke 
of Norfolk, on the 16th of May, told the lords that the committee had 
made no progreſs, not being of one mind. Therefore be offered tome art 
cles to their conſideration, that they might be examined by the whole houlc, 
and a perpetual law made tor the obſervation of them, 
articles above, Cranmer argued againſt them three days together, though 
his arguments are loſt, there being nothing remaining ot what patied in the 
houſe, but of what is conveyed to us in the journal, which is ſhort and de- 
fective. On the 24th of May, the parliament, for what reaſon is not known, 
was prorogued to the zoth ; when, being met, the chancellor moved, in the 
king's name, that a bill might be brought in for puniſhing ſuck as offended 
againſt thele articles ; whereupon a bill, drawn up by the archbiſhop 0! 
York, was, after long conteſt, brought tothe houſe the 7th of June; it was 
read a tecond time on the gth, and on the 10th it was engrofſed, and rea 
the third time, When it paſſed, the king delired Cranmer to go out of the 
houſe, fince he could not give his conſent to it ; but he humbly excuſed bin- 
ſelt, tor he thought he was bound in conſcience to ſtay and vote agzainſt Its 
On the 28th, after paſſing in the houſe of commons, it had the royal afſen'. 
Belides the fix articles, “ All the marriages of prieſts are declared void; 
and if a priett lived with a woman as his wife, he was to be judged a felon, 
and it as his concubine, upon the firit conviction, to forfeit all his benefices, 
&. and, upon ſecond conviction, to ſuffer as a telon. Ihe women to offence 
ing were to be puniſhed in the fame manner. For the exeration of this 3, 
commitſions were to be ifſued out to all archbiſhops, biſhops, their chancel'0!5 
and commitſaries, and ſuch others as the king thalt name, to hold their te, 
lions quarterly, or oftener, and to proceed upon preſcutments by a Jutz; 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 257, &c. 


tie 


Theſe were the fix 
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be believed in matters of religion, all the ſubjects were al- 
moſt equally liable to the pains enacted therein. Indeed, 
this laſt law, with thoſe that were made before, againſt the 
pope's authority, contained the king's belief, but not the na- 
tion'ss There was hardly a perſon in the kingdom but what 
believed either more or leſs, and yet no one dared openly to 
ſwerve from it, either to the right or left. The reformed, 
however, were the greateſt ſufferers by it, and indeed it was 
levelled againſt them. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
the real author of it. He had intimated to the King, that it 
was the only means to hinder a league from being formed 
againſt him ; that what he had aboliſhed, not being eſſential 
to religion, nor confidered as ſuch by the generality of chriſ- 
tians, no man of ſound judgment could deem him heretical, 
ſo long as he maintained theſe fix articles, which entirely 
diſtinguiſhed true catholics from ſectaries and innovators. 
This was really taking the king by his weak fide. But, be- 
fides this motive, the king had another which was no leſs 
powerful; namely, by adding this law to thoſe already made 
againſt the pope, he rendered his ſubjects ſo dependent upon 
him, that there was ſcarce a man but what was obnoxious 
to be called to an account. So the pope's friends and the 
reformed were equally in his power; conſequently they were 
equally concerned not to diſpleaſe him in any thing, but rather 
blindly to ſubmit to his will. Cranmer alone ventured pub- 
licly, and for three days together, to argue againſt the bill 
before it paſſed. But as ſoon as it had received the ſeal of the 
public authority, he ſent away his wife into Germany till 
better times". i 
Buy another act, the parliament granted to the king the 
lands of the religious houſes, which were ſuppoſed to have 
been freely ſurrendered to him. So this ſtatute was ra— 
ther a confirmation of what had been done, than an or- 
dinance for the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries *. As the 
king had intimated that he intended to employ the reve- 
nues he had acquired, in uſeful foundations, the parlia- 
ment paſſed a bill for giving him power to erect new 
biſhoprics. 3 

Never was parliament more devoted to the king's will. 
They were not ſatisfied with approving whatever the king 
had done, but alſo whatever he might do for the future. It 
was enacted this ſeſſion, that the ſame obedience ſhould be 
paid to the king's proclamations, or to the orders of the coun- 
cil during a minority, as to the acts of parliament. It was 
pretended, that caſes might happen where the king had not 
time to call a parliament, and yet it was neceſſary, for the 
good of the realm, that his orders ſhould be executed, other- 
wiſe there might be danger of falling into great inconveni- 
ences. Thus, to avoid a poſſible, but withal an uncommon, 
inconvenience, another much more conſiderable was run into, 
by giving the ſovereign a deſpotic power. For, if his orders 
were to be obeyed without the concurrence of the parha- 
ment, he had no occaſion to call one if he did not think it 
proper. It is true, there were ſome limitations in the act; 
as, that no perſon ſhould be deprived of life or eſtate by virtue 
of the king's proclamation, nor any laws or cuſtoms broken 


He married a kinſwoman of Oſiander's, the divine of Noremberg, during 
his embaſſy with the emperor, about the year 1532. Herbert, p. 219. 

* This act paſled in the houſe of peers without any proteſtation made by 
any of the abbots, though it appears, by the journal, that at the firit read- 
ing of it, there were eighteen abbots preſent, at the ſecond twenty, and ſe- 
venteen at the third, It was ſoon diſpatched by the commons, and offered 
to the royal aſſent, By it no religious houſes were ſuppreſſed, as is generally 
taken for granted, but only the ſurrenders that either had been, or were to 
be wade, were confirmed. The laſt proviſo in it, for annulling all exemp- 
tions of churches and chapels, had been a great happineſs to the church, 
if it had not been for the clauſe, + That the king might appoint others to 
vilit them,” For many of thoſe who purchaſed theſe lands with the im— 
propriated tithes, got this likewiſe. in their grants, that they ſhould be the vi- 
utors of the churches formerly exempted; from whence great diſorders have 
ſince followed; for the incumbents, being under no reſtraints, have often 
been ſcandalous to the church. This abuſe, which firſt ſprung from the an- 
cient exemptions granted by the ſee of Rome, has not yet met with an et- 
ſectual remedy. It was queſtioned, whether the lands belonging to the ab- 

1es ought to have returned to the founders and donors, by way of reverter, 
or to have fallen to the lords of whom the lands were holden by way of eſ- 
cheat, or to have come to the crown. The endowments of the heatheniſh 
temples were, in Theodoſius's time, after a mature debate, adjudged to the 
emperor's exchequer, upon this reaſon, that, by the will of the donors, they 
vere totally alienated from them and their heirs. . But in England it went 
Otherwiſe for, when the order of the knights templars was diffolved, it was 
then judged in favour of the lord by eſcheat. Aud this mult have held good, 
i thoſe alienations and endowments had been abſolute without any condi- 
tion. But the endowments being generally made in conſideration of to 
many maſſes to be ſaid for their fouls, then it was moſt juſt that, upon a non- 
pertormance of the condition, and when the cheat which the monks had put 
upon the world was diſcovered, the lands ſhould have returned to the foun- 

ele, and their heirs and ſucceſſors. Now, was there any grounds for the 

vras to pretend to them by eſcheat, eſpecially when their anceſtors had con- 
ſented and confirmed thoſe endowments ? Therefore there was no need of 
EXC uding them by any ſpecial proviſo. But, for the founders and donors, 
ceftajnly if there had not been a particular proviſo made againſt them, they 
might ye recovered the lauds their anceſtors had ſuperRiuoully given away, 
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or ſubyerted thereby. But theſe reſtrictions were ſo ambigu- 
ouſly worded, that it was eaſy for the king to evade them. 
Upon this a& were grounded the great changes of religion 
in the nonage of Edward VI. 3 2 

In this ſame ſeſſion the parliament paſſed an act to regulate 
the precedency of the officers of ſtate, by which Cromwell, 
the king's vicegerent in eccleſiaſtical affairs, though a lock- 
ſmith's ſon, had the precedence of all perſons next the royal 
family l. 

Laſtly, the parliament confirmed the ſentence of death 
paſſed upon the marquis of Exeter, and the reſt who had 
been executed for holding a correſpondence with cardinal 
Pole. Moreover, for the ſame reaſon, they attainted the 
counteſs of Saliſbury the cardinal's mother, and the mar- 
chioneſs of Exeter, without bringing them to a trial. This 
laſt act met with great oppoſition in the parliament, many 
objecting, that to condemn perſons unheard, was a breach 
of the moſt ſacred and unalterable rules of juſtice. But 
Cromwell, having ſent for the judges to his houſe, aſked them; 
whether the parliament had power to condemn perſons ac- 
cuſed without a hearing ? The judges replied, it was a nice 
and dangerous queſtion ; that equity, juſtice, and all forts of 
laws required, that the accuſed ſhould be heard ; that how- 
ever, the parliament being the ſupreme court of the realm, 
from which there could be no appeal, the validity of their 


ſentences, of what nature ſoever they were, could not be 


queſtioned. This was ſaying, in other words, that the par- 
liament would therein commit an injuſtice, for which they 
could not be called to an account. Cromwell having report- 
ed to the parliament the opinion of the judges, the two la— 
dies of the blood royal were condemned to die, by a ſen— 
tence which eſtabliſhed a precedent the moſt pernicious that 


had ever been ſeen in England, and which proved fatal to 


its author, as will appear. Mean while the king granted a 
full pardon to the marchionels of Exeter, and a reprieve to 
the counteſs of Saliſbury, who was not executed till two 
years after. Thus the king daily acquired ſome freſh de- 
gree of authority. It might be ſaid, he uſurped it not, 
ſince it was given him by the parliament, if the circumſtances 
of the times had not rendered the very parliament flaves to 
his will. | | 

Cranmer had ftrenuouſly oppoſed the law of the fix arti- 
cles; and ſuch an oppoſition would have infallibly ruined any 
other perſon but that prelate. But the king had an eſteem 
tor him which could not be eafily changed, becauſe he was 
perſuaded the archbiſhop acted according to the dictates of 
his conſcience, whereas he had a quite contrary notion of the 
reſt of his miniſters and courtiers. Their blind compliance 
ſerved only to make him defpiſe them, though he liked to 
reap the advantage of their baſeneſs. So having a real eſ- 
teem and fincere affection for Cranmer, and imagining he 
muſt have been extremely mortitied that the act had paſſed 
contrary to his opinion, and even apprehenſive of having diſ- 
pleaſed him by his oppofition, he ſent the duke of Norfolk 


to encourage him, and aſſure him of his conſtant kindneſs. - 


Cranmer m very thankfully received this teſtimony of the 
y j ) 


and the ſurrenders to the crown could not have cut off their title ; but this 
act did that effectually. It is true, many of them were of royal foundation, 
and theſe would have returned to the crown without diſpute. See Burnet, 
vol. I. p. 262. 

! By this act it was ordered, 1. That no perſon, of what ſtate, degree, 
or condition ſoever, except only the king's children, ſhall thenceforward fit 
at any fide of the cloth of eſtate in the parliament chamber (as the two 
archbiſhops uſed to do. Sce Fiddes's lite, of Wolſey, p. 302.) 2. That 
the biſhops ſhall fit in this order, on the right hand fide of the parliament- 
houſe ; firſt, the two archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, then the biſhops 
of London, Durham, and Winchetter, and the reit according. to the time of 
their creation. 3. That the lord chancellor, tieaſurer, preſident of the 
council, and lord privy ſeal, being barons, {hall fit on the left tide of the 
parliament-houſe, above all dukes, except the royal family. 4. That the 
lord chamberlain, marſhal, high admiral, lord ſteward, and chamberlain, 
ſhall be placed above all perſons of the ſame eſtates and degrees they ſhall 
happen to be of. 5. And the king's ſecretary, being a baron, thall tit above 
all batons. See Statute 31 Henry VIII. c. 10. | | 

m Burnet ſays, the king ſent for him firſt, June 28, and next day order- 
ed the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and Cromwell, to dine with him. 
When they were at table with him at Lambeth, they ran out much in his 
commendation, and acknowledged he had oppoſed the act with to much 
learning, gravity, and eloquence, that even thoie that differed from him 
were much taken with what he ſaid, and that he needed to fear nothing 
from the king, Cromwell taid, when complaints were brought againſt any 
of his counlellors, the king received them, but would not ſo much as hearken 
to any complaint of the archbiſhop. From that he went on to make a 

arellel between him and cardinal Woliey : that the one loſt his friends by 
2 haughtineſs and pride, but the other gained on his enemies by his mild 
neſs and gentleneſs. Upon which the duke of Norfolk ſaid, he might beſt 
ſpeak of the cardinal, for he knew hin well, having been his man. This 
nettled Cromwell, who anſwered, that though he had ferved him, he never 
liked his manner, and that though the cardinal had deſigned (it his attempt 
for the popedom had ſueceeded) to have made him his admiral, yet he rc- 
ſolved not to accept it. To which the duke of Norfolk rcplied, with a deep 
oath, “ That he lied,” with other reproachful language. Collier ſays, 
Cromwell told the duke, that he (the duke) offered to leive the cardinal 
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| king's eſtecem and goodneſs, Shortly after, the king talked 


with him himſelf concerning the law of the fix articles, and 
was pleaſed that he explained to him the reaſons which led 
him to oppoſe it. Nay, he ordered him to put all his ar- 
guments in writing, though, by the ſtatute itſelf, it was a 
crime worthy of burning. But Cranmer, truſting to the 
king's, equity, drew up a memorial which he intended to 
give him. This writing, being accidentally loſt, was found 
by one who was going to carry it to the king, if Cromwell 
bad not prevented him. Dr. Burnet repreſents this to 
be an unexpected and happy eſcape for Cranmer. But fince 
the king himſelf ordered him to compoſe the writing, the 
danger docs not ſeem to be fo great, unleſs it be ſuppoled the 
king would have condemned him unheard, But this ſuppo- 
fition deſtroys itſelf by the particular eſteem the king had for 
him. | 

Shaxton, biſhop of Saliſbury, and Latimer of Worceſter, 
were not treated ſo favourably. As they could nor reſolve to 


- approve of the law of the ſix articles, they believed that in re- 
figning their biſhoprics they ſhould be leſs expoſed to the at- 
tracks of their enemies. But they did not come off ſo eaſily. 


They had no ſooner put the inſtruments of reſignation into 
the king's hands, but they were accuſed as having ſpoken 
againſt the fix articles, and committed to the Tower. 

When the parliament broke up, the king ſent commiſſion- 
ers into the ſeveral counties, to make enquiry of thoſe who 
were againſt the ſix articles, being determined rigorouſly to 
execute the ſtatute, As Cromwell and Cranmer could not 
but be ſuſpected in this affair, the enemies of the reforma- 
tion eafily made the king ſenſible, that to leave to them the 
nomination of the commiſſioners would be labouring in vain. 
And indeed perſons who ſtrongly oppoſed the act were very 
unfit to ſee it executed, as the king defired. Some of the 
contrary party therefore were appointed, who diſcharged 
their commiſſion with ſuch immoderate zeal and paſſion, that 
they fruſtrated the deſigns of thoſe who employed them. In 
the city of London alone, there were within a few days above 
five hundred perſons thrown into priſon, and involved in the 
breach of the ſtatute. Nay, the king was ſhewn, that, con- 
trary to his intention, the commiſſioners had laid ſnares for 
theſe priſoners, to oblige them to diſcover opinions, which 
they intended to conceal, in obedience to the laws. Beſides, 
fince in ſo ſhort a ſpace, ſuch numbers were impriſoned in 
London, it was eaſy to judge how many there might be in 
all the reſt of the kingdom, and of what ill conſequence it 
would be to execute the law upon numberleſs perſons of all 
ages and ſexes. This the chancellor, who was no enemy to 
the reformation, repreſented to the king, and prevailed with 
him to pardon all the prifoners. From this time to Crom- 
well's death, the procecdings upon the act were ſuſpended, 
though it ſtill ſubſiſted, and might have been executed if the 
king had pleated. Thus every thing was regulated by the 
king's will; who haſtened or retarded the execution of the 
laws, according to the times and perſons. This gained him 
a blind condeſcenſion from both parties; every one having to 
fear his own ruin, according to the king's humour and diſpo— 
fition. It is certain, thoſe that defired a reformation were 
conſtrained to feign an approbation of many things which in 
their hearts they deteſted, and that Cromwell and Cranmer, 
who had the moſt acceſs to the king, dared to preſs him only 
indirectly to advance the work already begun. Hence they 
preſerved their credit, and were enabled to do their party 


his admira), upon which the duke, ſaid that it was a lie, This troubled 
Cranmer extremely, who did all he could to reconcile them. But they were 
never afterwards hearty friends, Burnet, tom. I. p. 265. | 

a Cranmer's ſecretary having wrote out of the book in a fair hand, and re- 
turning with it from Croydon, where the archbiſhop was then, to Lambeth, 
found the key of his chamber carried away by Cromwell's almoner ; ſo, be- 


| ing obliged to go over to London, and not daring to truſt the book with any 


one, carried it with him, Some that were in the wherry with him, would 
needs go to Southwark ſide to fee a bear-baiting, where the king was in per- 


fon. The bear broke looſe into the river, and the dogs after him. They 


that were in the boat leaped out, and left the ſecretary alone. The bear got 
into the boat with the dogs about her, and ſunk it. The ſecretary ſhifting 
for himſelf, loſt the book in the water. But being brought to land, he ſaw 
his book floating upon the water. So he defired the bear-ward to bring it to 
him; who taking it up, gave it to a prieſt that ſtood there, to ſee what it 
might contain. The prieſt, finding it to be a confutation of the fix articles, 
told the bear- ward, whoever claimed it would be hanged for his pains. The 
Fecretary, thinking to mend the matter, ſaid it was his lord's book, This 
made the fellow more untractable, being a ſpiteful papiſt, and an enemy to 
the archbiſhop. So that he would not give it back. Whereupon the ſecre— 
tary applied to Cromwell, who was then going to court, where he expected 
the bear-ward would be, in order to deliver the book to ſome of Craumer's 
enemics. And fo it happened, whereupon Cromwell called to him, and 
took the book out of his hands, thicatening him for meddling with a privy 
counſellors papers. Burnet tom. I. p. 265, 206. |; 
Phe ſubſtance of the commiltion was : that fince all juriſdiction, both 
ceclefiaſtical and civil, lowed from the king as ſupreme head, it became 
thoſe, who cxercited 1y power only by the king's courteſy, gratefully to 


ſervice, Their adverſaries took the ſame courſe, and went 
ſtill greater lengths in their compliance, well knowing it was 
the only way to gain the king's confidence. Bonner, biſhop 
of London, though a favourer of the pope, and perſuaded 


that the King had no ſpiritual authority, took a commiſſion 


from him, which adjudged to him both the ſpiritual and 
temporal power of his biſhopric, during his good pleaſure © 
After this, the exceſſive power which the king daily acqui. 
red, muſt not be thought ſtrange, ſince every one ſtrove to 
ſubmit to his will. Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
one of the principal favourers of the old religon, to which he 
was very ſerviceable, by a profound diffimulation. He ex. 
preſſed great zeal to execute, as well the act of the fix arti. 
cles, as thoſe made againſt the pope. He thereby maintain. 
© his credit, though the king had but little eſteem for 
im. 
The actual ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries was begun and 


ended in the courſe of this year P, The commiſſioners, . 


pointed for that purpoſe, ſettled every thing relating thereto. 
They awarded penſions to the abbots, priors, monks, and 
nuns, for their livelihood. They valued the plate, goods 
ornaments of the prieſts, of the altars, of the churches, and 
ordered what buildings ſhould be demoliſhed, and what left 
ſtanding. I have already obſerved that the rents of all the 
ſuppreſſed monaſterics amounted to one hundred fixty thou- 
ſand one hundred pounds ſterling. But if it be true that 
this valuation was made only upon the foot of the laſt leaſes, 
and that theſe were not above the tenth part of the real va- 
lue, as ſome affirm, it follows, that theſe rents were worth 
above ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds a, beſides the ready 
money which accrued to the king by the ſale of the effects., 
Here was wherewithal to make uſeful foundations to the 
church and ſtate, had all theſe riches been employed that 
way. The king ſeemed at firft to have formed ſuch a de- 
ſign, Nay, this is what had ſerved for the principal 
ground of the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries ; but the 
greedineſs of the courtiers and favourites allowed but a very 
ſmall part to be expended on things uſeful and neceſſary. 
Henry had at firſt reſolved to erect eighteen new biſhoprics*; 
but as the mopey was laviſhed away, he found reaſons to re- 
duce them to a much ſmaller number. In ſhort, he con- 
tented himſelf with founding fix, and eſtabliſhing canons in 
ſome cathedrals which the monks had poſſeſſed. In all this 
he employed but a revenue of eight thouſand pounds. He 
laid out likewiſe part of the money in fortifying ſome ports, 
and all the reſt was ſquandered away in preſents, and other 
needleſs expences. For this cauſe he could not avoid the 
blame of having plundered the church ; whereas, had he em- 
ployed the beſt part of theſe lands in things uſeful to the 
church and ſtate, he would have gained the bleflings of his 
ſubjects and their poſterity. As to the parliament, they are 
incxcufable for having put into the king's hands ſuch im- 
menſe riches, defigned for pious uſes, without taking care 
how they were to be employed. This is no flender evidence 
of what has been already obſerved, that the parliaments met 
in this reign only to be inftrumental in gratifying the king's 
paſſions, without ever examining either the motives or conle- 
quences of what he required. Henry had alſo formed the pro- 
ject of founding a college for young ſtudents, that they might 
be qualified for the ſervice of the ſtate, either in embaſſies or 
other affairs of the government *, But this project miſcarried, 
with many others, becauſe the king, having ſold the lands of 


acknowledge, that they had it only of his bounty ; and to declare they would 
deliver it up again when it ſhould pleaſe him o call for it. And ſince his 
vice-gerent could not look into all matters, therefore the king did emponer 
Bonner in his own ſtead to exercite all the parts of epiſcopal authority, 10 
which he was duly commitlioned ; and this to laſt during the king's pleaturs 
only. See the original in Burnet, tom. I. Collect. p. 184. 5 

? There are fifty-· ſeven ſurrenders upon record this year; and the orig. 
nals of about thirty of theſe are yet to be ſecn. Thirty-ſeven of them were 
abbies, or priories, and twenty nunneries ; among the reſt, Goditow, Well 
minſter, St. Alban's, Waltham, Glaſtenbury, St. Peter's in Gloceſter, &c. 
The method uſed in the ſuppreſſion of theſe houſes may be ſeen in Burn 
tom. I. Collect. p. 151, &. The hoſpital of St. Thomas, in Southwalb, 
was alto ſuppreſſed this year. See Burnet, tom. I. p. 207, 208. 

4 Some compute, that the lands taken from the monaſteries, at tuchz 
years purchaſe, would amount, at this preſent time, to thirty millions five But! 
dred and three thouſand tour hundred pounds. "Thoſe formerly belonging 
to the abbey of St. Alban's, being worth at this day, about two hundred tho 
ſand pounds a year; and thoſe belonging to Glaſtenbury abbey, above thre? 
hundred thoutand pounds yearly, Sec Stevens's Hiſt, of Taxes, p. 188— 
216. 

The treaſure found in the monaſteries was valued at one hundred than 
ſand pounds. Ibid. p. 217. As for an account of the other valuable ci 
tects found there, ſee Monaſticon Anglic. EY 

3 On which he intended to beſtow eighteen thouſand pounds a yen. Pur 
net, tom. I. p. 209. 

As this was the nobleſt deſign that ever was projected in England, 1 
will not be amiſs to give ſome ſhort account 01.1, Sic Nicholas Bacon (abe 
was atterwards ot of the witctt minittens that cet this nation bred) * 
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the ſuppreſſed abbies, was very loth to put to ſuch uſes the 


ready money raiſed by the ſale. He choſe rather to laviſh it 
vpon his pleaſures or his courtiers, who uſed all ſorts of ar- 
titices, condeſcenſions, and baſe flatteries, to procure ſome 
\1rt of theſe vaſt treaſures, 

Whilſt Henry was employed in his domeſtic affairs, he 
had an eye however to what paſſed abroad. The emperor 
feigned the laſt year a firm intention to adjuſt the religious 
differences which occaſioned troubles in Germany. But this 
was only to draw money trom the proteſtants, to be expended 
in his war with the Turk. He expected that, upon the bare 
hopes he was pleated to give them of redreſſing their griev- 
ances, they would drain themſelves of men and money, and ſo 
become leſs formidable. But the proteſtants would not ſuffer 
themſelves to be deceived ro ſuch a degree. They plainly 


anſwered to his demand, that they could do nothing for him, 


without ſufficient ſecurity of being left in peace. | 
Henry, finding that a rupture between the emperor and the 
roteftants was not very remote, fent freſh embaſſadors to 
Germany, to ſtrengthen the reſolutions of the Smalcaldick 
league, by hopes of his coming into it, and being declared 
protector. But the Germans had now diſcovered his deſign, 
which was to amuſe them, and keep the emperor in conti— 
nual fear of his uniting with them. They returned therefore 
the ſame anſwer as before, that the ſole intent of their 


league was to maintain the Augſburg confeffion, and if the 


king refuſed to admit that confeſſion, it was in vain to treat 


of other points: that moreover, they heard with extreme 


grief, that he perſecuted in his realm ſuch as held the ſame 
opinions with them on ſundry articles of religion, and there- 
fore, ſo long as the act of the ſix articles ſubſiſted, there was 
no likelihood that he really intended to join with them. 
Melancthon even wrote him a letter in very ſtrong, though 
reſpectful terms, to ſhew him the unreaſonableneſs of that 
ſtatute. | 
Henry, to whom all was obedient in England, and whoſe 
will was a law, was offended at the firmneſs of the German 
princes. On the other hand, Gardiner, who dreaded of all 
things the king's union with the Smalcaldick league, failed 
not to uſe this occaſion to divert him from it, by flattering 
his vanity. He repreſented to him, that it was very ſtrange 
petty princes ſhould pretend to be a pattern to a great mo- 
narch, and diCtate to the moſt learned prince in Europe, in 
matters of religion. He added, that whatever the proteft- 
ants might pretend, they would never approve of his ſu- 
premacy in England, becauſe it would be a tacit engagement 
to own that the emperor had the ſame right in Germany. 
This was falſe reaſoning, ſince there was a wide difference 
betwcen the authority which the king had over his ſubjects, 
and that which the emperor could claim over the ſovereigus 
and free cities of Germany. However, he attained his ends, 
chat is, he begot a great coldneſs between the king and the 
proteitants, | 

Gardiner's artifices might have been more prejudicial to the 
reformation, if, on the other fide, the reformers had not 
raiſed a counter battery, of which they made wonderful 
ule, The king was ſo jealous of his ſupremacy, that he 
neglected nothing to ſupport ir. Indeed the abſolute power 
acquired over his ſubjects placed him above all oppoſition ; 
bur he wiſhed, of all things, the nation was convinced of the 
:uſtice of that prerogative. Hence the reformers took occa- 
non to remonſtrate to him, that nothing but the reading of 
the holy ſcriptures could undeceive the people of their falſe 
notion of the papal authority. By this means they had al- 
ready obtained, that there thould be a bible faſtened with a 
chain in every church, to be freely peruſed by all perſons. 
But as many ſcrupled publicly to read the ſcriptures, for 
fear of being ſuſpected of herefy, Cranmer, meeting with a 
tas ourable opportunity, repreſented to the King that it was 


ther with Thomas Denton and Robert Carey, were ordered to make a full 
project of the nature and orders of ſuch a houſe, which they brought to the 
King in writing, the original wheteot is ſtill extant, The defign of it was, 
tat there ſhould be frequent pleadings, and other exerciſes, in the Latin and 

rench tongues ; and when the Ring's ſtudents were brought to ſome ripe» 
eis, they thould be tent with his cimnbaſſadors to foreign parts, and trained 
up in the knowledge of foreign aitairs ; and ſo the houſe ſhould be the nur- 
lery for embaſſadors. Some were alſo appointed to write the hiſtory of all 
embaſſies, treaties, and torcign tranſactions ; as allo of arraiguments and pub- 
lie trials at home. But, betorc any of them might write on theſe ſubjects, the 
lord chancellor was to give them an oath, that they ſhould do it truly, 
without reſpect of perſons, or any other corrupt aſtection. This noble 

clgn mifcarried ; but it it had been well regulated, it is eaſy to gather 
what great and public advantages might have flowed. from it. Among 
Which it is not incoufiderable, that we thould have been delivered from a 
Tabble of I writers of hitlory, who have, without due care and enquiry, 

elivered to us the tranſactions of that time 10 impertectly, that there is {till 


_ of enquiring into regiſters and papers tor theſe matters ; which in 
uch a houſe had been more clearly con eyed to poſterity, than can now be 
» C4 N . - * * 9 . Wa . - 

expected after ſuch a razure ot tecorils, and other contutons, in which m wy 


neceſſary to give his ſubjects leave to have a bible in their 
houſes. He inſinuated to him, that every one, having liberty 
to read it, would eaſily be convinced that the pope's pretend- 
ed authority had no foundation in the ſcriptures. This was 


an innocent ſtratagem to procure the people an opportunity 


to inſtruct themſelves in many other articles, though the 
king had only one in view. Gardiner readily perceived the 
contequence of the archbiſhop's requeſt, and ſeeing the king 
inclined to grant it, did all he could to divert it. He dit- 
puted upon this ſubje& with Cranmer in the king's preſence, 
who heard them very attentively. At laſt, perceiving ſolid 
learning in what Cranmer ſaid, and nothing but vanity in the 
reaſonings of his adverſary, he ſuddenly roſe up, ſaying to 
Gardiner, that ſuch a novice as he, was not fit to contend 
with an old experienced general ** Shortly after, he iflued 
out a proclamation, declaring he was defirous to have his 
ſubjects attain the knowlege of true religin in God's word; 
and therefore he would take care they ſhould have an exact 
tranſlation of the bible. He forbid, however, in order to 
prevent the inconveniences which might ariſe from the diffe- 
rence of the verſions, the ſelling of any bible but what ſhould 
be approved by the vicegerent *. | 

About the end of this year was ſeen a freſh effect of the 
mutual confidence which appeared between Charles V, and 
Francis I. A mutiny ariſing in Gaunt, by reafon of a tax 
laid upon wine by the governor of the Low Countries, the 
mutineers 1 to the king of France to implore his pro- 
tection, and even offered to ſubmit to him. But he did not 
think proper to accept of their offers. On the contrary, he 
informed the emperor of what was plotting againſt him. 
This ſeems very ſtrange, conſidering that hitherto he had ne- 
ver profeſſed much generoſity to that monarch. But the rea- 
ſon of this proceeding was, the emperor ſtill allured him with 
the hopes of the Jocky of Milan, and ſo diverted him from 
the thoughts of recovering it by arms. However, the em- 
peror's preſence in Flanders being alone capable of appeaſ- 
ing the ſedition of Gaunt, he was at ſome loſs which way 
to get thither in time. It was dangerous going by ſea, as 
well on account of the ſeaſon, as becauſe he had no fleet 
to convoy him. The way through Italy was no ſafer, by 
reaſon he could not afterwards croſs Germany, without paſ- 
ſing through the territories of the proteſtant princes. There 
remained no other way but by France, which he reſolved 
upon, though he had as much reaſon to ſuſpect that king- 
dom as, Germany. But he hoped to amuſe the king by 
means of the duchy of Milan, as he did in effect. He ſer 
out therefore, and entered France with a ſmall train, upon 
the bare ſecurity of a fate conduct. Nay, he refuſed to 
take in hoſtage the dauphin and his brother the duke of Or- 
leans, who came and received him at Bayonne, offering to 
ſtay in Spain ſo long as he ſhould be in the king's domini- 
ons. Wherever he came, the ſame reſpe& was paid to him 
as to the king himſelf, and he arrived at Paris the Iſt of Ja- 
nuary 1540. | 

Henry's marriage with Anne of Cleves, being at length 
concluded by Cromwell's diligence, who had been charged 
with the negotiation, the princeſs arrived in England about 
the end of the year 1539 *, at the time the emperor was 
travelling through France, in his way to the Low Countries. 
Henry, receiving advice of her arrival at Rocheſter, went 
down incognito, being very impatient to ſee whether he had 
been deceived. But to his ſorrow, he found her very dif- 
terent from what her picture, drawn by Hans Holbin, had 
cauſed him to expect. This firſt fight gave him ſuch an 
averſion for her, that he would have immediately broke off 
the marriage, if he had not been prevented by ſtrong rea- 
ſons y. The fame conſiderations which had made him con- 
clude it, ſubſiſted, and there were others which obliged him 
to conſummate it. The duke of Cleves was the emperor's 


of theſe papers have been loſt. Burnet, tom. I. p. 269. 

u Gardiner challenged Cranmer to ſhew any difference between the autho- 
rity of the icriptures, and of the apoſtolical canons, which he pretended were 
equal to the other writings of the apoſtles. Upon which they diſputed tome 
tune, Burnet, tom, I. p. 270. | | 

And about the fame time iſſued out a proclamation for uniformity in re- 
ligion ; which the reader may ſee in Strype's Mem. tom. I. p. 354. Col. 
p. 20%. 3 | 

* On December 27 ſhe landed at Deal, William Fitzwilliams, earl of 
Southampton, being icnt with a fleet of fifty fail, to bring her over. Hall, 
fol. 238, — This fame month king Henry renewed his guard of fifty gen- 
tlemea penſioners, with a ſalary of fifty pounds a year ; they had been dif- 
continued ſince the firſt year of his reign, Hall, fol. 237. Hollingthead, 
p. 948. | 

He ſwore, when he firſt faw her, they had brought over a Flanders mare 
to him. Nicholas Wotton, doctor of law, employed in this buſineſs, gives 
her this character: the could both write and read in her own language, and 
few very well; but tor muſic (in which the king delighted) it was not the 
manner of the country to learn it. Herbert, p. 221. 
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neighbour in Flanders, and had alſo a pretenſion, as well as queen, doubted not of his ill-will to Cromwell, for engeg. 
he, to the duchy of Guelders, after the death of the duke ing him in that marriage, and reſolved to make uſe of this 
of that name. Conſequently, in caſe of a war between the occaſion to ruin him. They hoped, when he was remeved, 
emperor and England, that prince could give the emperor a it would not be impoſſible to procure an agreement he. 


very troubleſome diverſion in Flanders. On the other hand, tween the emperor and the King, and then a reconciliation 
his ſiſter was married to the duke of Saxony, head of the with the pope, which Cromwell had always oppoſed to 
Smalcaldick league, with whom it was of great moment to the utmoſt of his power. 'Two other things greatly con. 
the king to live in good underſtanding. But this was not tributed to. the downfal of this miniſter: The king hag 
all. The emperor, then in France, was labouring with all always employed him in his correſpondence with the Smal- 
his power to diſengage Francis I. from the intereſts of Eng- caldick league, and ſo long as he thought he wanted that 
land. Nay, Henry had private intelligence, that the emperor league, he could not be without his aſfiſtance. But grow— 
offered to give the duchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans ing cold at length to the German princes, as I before ob- 
upon that conſideration. If therefore, in ſuch a juncture, he ſerved, and knowing the dreaded union between Charles V. 
had ſent back the princeſs of Cleves without marrying her, and Francis I. was only a chimera, and conſequently he 
he ran the hazard of an entire rupture with the princes of ſhould have no need of Germany, Cromwell became leſs 
Smalcald, at a time when he ſaw himſelf upon the point of neceſſary. The ſecond thing which helped to ruin Crom— 
being forſaken by the king of France, who by degrees forgot well was, the king fell in love with Catherine Howard, the 
the affiſtance he had received from him in his moſt urgent duke of Norfolk's niece. Norfolk, finding his credit confi- 
occaſions. | | | derably increaſed, made uſe of it to procure the miniſter's 

[1540] So, lamenting his misfortune to be forced to marry deſtruction. As foon as he had a fair opportunity, he re. 
a princeſs for whom he had conceived an averſion, he re- preſented to the King, © That there were many mal. 
ſolved to make this ſacrifice the 6th of January 1540. Bur contents in the kingdom, and good men could not be per- 
he was ſtill leſs pleaſed after his marriage than before, and ſuaded that a prince like him would willingly give any oc- 
from that very moment was determined to be divorced from caſion of diſcontent to his people: that they interred from 
her. He concealed his ſentiments, however, as much as poſ- thence, he muſt have been ill ſerved by his miniſter, who 
ſible, though it was eaſy for all to ſee his vexation and doubtleſs had abuſed his confidence: that as the people 
trouble. Cromwell, who had drawn him into this marriage, ſeemed diffatisfied only with regard to religion, it was natural 
quickly felt the effects of his reſentment, though the king was to think, this happened : through the vice-gerent's fault, 
very careful to hide it from him *. whole conduct, perhaps, it would be proper to examine: 

The parliament, meeting the 12th of April, Cromwell made that he was accuſed by the public of many things, which if 
a ſpeech to both houſes, informing them that the king ſeeing, true, rendered him the moſt guilty of all others, confider- 


with extreme concern, ſo great diviſion among his ſubjects ing the favours heaped on him by the king: that beſides, 


in matters of religion, had appointed commiſhoners to ex- though no particular fact could be proved upon him, it was 
amine the points in diſpute, that the articles of faith might however a very great crime to rob the king of the hearts of 
be be fixed without reſpect of parties, by the word of God: of good part of his ſubjects: that he took the freedom there- 
that he was very defirous his people ſhould have the know- fore to tell him, in order to quiet their minds, there was no 
Jedge of the truth; but then he was reſolved to puniſh, with- better way than to ſacrifice to them ſo odious a miniſter,” 
out mercy, ſuch as ſhould preſume to prefer their private, be- Theſe infinuations, which were doubtleſs ſeconded by Gar- 
fore the eſtabliſhed, opinions. The commiſſioners named by diner and other enemies of Cromwell, produced at length 
the king were approved of, and had orders to begin this ex- the defired effect. The king, prejudiced againſt him, re- 
amination without delay a. Two days after, the king created ſolved to diſpatch him out of the way, without knowing 
Cromwell earl of Eſſex b. | yet of what he was guilty. But he ſound in his death a double 
During this ſeſſion, the parliament ſuppreſſed the order of advantage: firſt, he diſcovered his reſentment againſt him 
the knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, who are now called on account of the marriage he had drawn him into. Secondly, 
knights of Malta. Their dependence on the pope and the he believed to make his people a ſacrifice capable of filencing 
emperor was the cauſe or pretence of their ruin. There is all the murmurs d. This reſolution being taken, and the par- 
no doubt, the defire of enjoying their ſpoils induced alſo the lament meeting the 13th of June, the duke of Norfolk ac- 
king to procure their ſuppreſſion. And, indeed, the parlia- cuſed Cromwell of high treaſon at the council-board, and re- 
ment gave him all their lands, as they had given him thoſe of ceived orders to arreſt him ©, and ſend him to the Tower. 
the abbies. Though they had large revenues, both in Ireland This illuſtrious priſoner had the common fate of all diſgraced 
and England, the king allowed, however, but three thouſand miniſters. In a moment he was forſaken by all but his friend 
pounds for their maintenance after their ſuppreſſion ?. The Cranmer, who alone ventured to write to the king in his fa- 
affair being ended, the parliament was prorogued to the 25th vour, though to no purpoſe. 
oſ May. | Cromwell being in the Tower, the articles of his impeach- 
A tew days after there fell upon Cromwell a ſtorm, ment were drawn, conſiſting in generals, of which not fo 
which probably had bcen gathering ſome time before. This much as the leaſt proof was offered to be given. The king 
miniſter had many enemies and enviers. He was ſon of knew if his proceſs was made according to the uſual forms, 
a farrier or lock-ſmith ; and though his birth was ſo mean, he might produce warrants which would fully clear him, 
ne was raiſed to great honour, even to the having the pre- and which could not be diſclaimed. For this reafon it was 
cedence of all the lords in the kingdom, except the royal thought proper to bring his affair before the parliament, 
family. All the nobility envied him. The whole popiſh and cauſe a bill of attainder to be paſſed againſt him, with- 
party alſo hated him mortally, deeming him the firſt adviſer out allowing him to make his defence f. In this manner 
of the ſuppreſſion of the abbies, and one of the principal had he himſelf proceeded in the affair of the marchionels 
encouragers of the king to all the innovations he had made of Exeter, and the counteſs of Saliſbury, and rheretorc 
in religion. Among theſe, who were very numerous, the could not think it ſtrange the ſame thing ſhould be practi- 
duke of Norfolk and Gardiner were the perſons that could ed in his caſe. The parliament, ever flaves to the king, 
do him moſt hurt, becauſe they had free acceſs to the king. deemed the impeachment juſt, though deſtitute of proot. 
Theſe two courtiers, perceiving the King's coldneſs for the new So by an act, declaring him attainted and convicted of here!y 


z Cromwell aſked him next day, how he liked. her; the king told him, he Audley, lord chancellor, was created lord Audley, of Walden: and on 
liked her worſe than be did. For he ſuſpected ſhe was no maid, and had March 9, 1539, fir William Poulet was advanced to the title of lord St, 
ſuch ill ſmells about her, that he loathed her more than ever, and did not 3 ; on the 29th, fir John Ruſſel, to that of lord Ruſſel; and WIIliam 
believe he ſhould ever conſummate the marriage. This was ſad news to Parr, to that of lord Parr. Idem. p. 376, 378, 381. 

Cromwell, who knew how nice the king was in theſe matters, and that fo © He allowed a thouſand pounds penſion to the prior of St. 12 near 
great a misfortune mult needs fall heavy upon him, who was the chief pro- London, and five hundred marks a year to the prior in Ireland (for there 
inoter of it, Burnet, tom. I. p. 273. Stow, p. 578. was but one houle in each kingdom, with very conſiderable allowances tor 

The king appointed the two archbiſhops, with the bifhops of London, the knights, amounting ir all to three thoutand pounds a year. The bows 
Durham, Winchetter, Rocheſter, Hereford, St. David's, and eleven doftors, in Ireland was at Kilmainan, Burnet, tom. I. p- 256, Stow, p. 579 


to draw up an cxpolition of thule things that were neceflary for the inſtitu- 4 See p. 162, Note b. 
tion of a chriſtiun nun. He alſo appointed the biſhops of Bath and Wells, e He was arreſted July 9. Hall, fol. 242. 
Ely, Sarum, Chicheſter, Worceſter, and Landaff, to examine what ceremo- t The bill was brought into the houte of lords, Cranmer being the! ab- 


nies ſhould be retained, and what was the truc ule of them, Theſe com- ſent, on the 17th of July, and read the firft time; and on the 19th, Was 
mittees were to tit conſtantly Mondays, Wednetdays, and Fridays, and on read the ſecond and third times, and ſent down to the commons, wheie '* 
other days, in the afternoon only. Burnet, tom. I. p. 275. ſtuck ten days, And then a new bill, conceived by the commons, Kc 

» April 19. One would think by this, that the king was not angry with brought up with a roviſo annexed to it, They alſo ſent back the lords bil. 
him about his marriage, fince he conferred ſo great a title on him. Henry It ſeems they rejected the lord's bill, and ſent it up with their own, eithet 
Bouchier, carl of Eflex, the laſt of his family, venturing to ride a young in reſpect to the lords, or that they lett it to their choice which of the t 
harſe, had the misfortune to be thrown, and by the fall to break his neck. they would offer to the royal aſſert, Which was an unparltiamentaly po 
Dugdale, vol. II. p. 130, 137,——On November 29, 1538. Sir Thomas cecding. - Burnet, tom. I. p. 27. . 
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and treaſon, he was condemned as a traitor and heretic, the 
arliament leaving it to the king's choice to make him ſuf- 
fer the puniſhment of either of thoſe crimes. This joined 
to ſome other foregoing, as well as following inſtances, ſhew 
to what height the king had carried his authority, fince to 
diſcover his will was ſufficient to be immediately obeyed, 
eren by thoſe whoſe buſineſs and intereſt it chiefly was to 
reduce his power within due bounds. The execution of 
the ſentence was deferred till after the ſeſſion of the parlia- 
1ent. 
: Henry was fo tired of his queen, that he could not bear 
the vexation to ſee himſelf engaged for the reſt of his 
life in ſo diſagreeable a marriage. He reſolved therefore 
to divorce her, let what would be the conſequence, eſpe- 


cially as the reaſons which induced him to marry her no 


longer ſubſiſted. He had all hopes of making a league 
with the proteſtants of Germany, and his fears of the em- 
peror were vaniſhed, ſince he ſaw every thing tending to a 
rupture between him and France, He only wanted a pre- 


tence to demand a divorce, and give ſome colour to the 


proceedings of the clergy and parliament, of whoſe con- 
currence he was ſure, however flight the pretence might 
be. He found one in a pre- contract between the queen 
and the duke of Lorrain's ſon. But this contract was ſo 
flight, that the conſequences were to be much preſſed, to 
make it ſerve for the foundation of diffolving Anne's mar- 
riage with the king. , The duke of Cleves and the duke 
of Lorrain had formerly, it ſeems, in a treaty, agreed up- 
on a marriage between Anne of Cleves, and the prince of 
Lorrain, both minors. This agreement had never been con- 
firmed by the parties when of age. On the contrary, the 
embaſſador of the duke of Gueldres, who acted as mediator 
in that treaty, declared afterwards by an authentic inſtru— 
ment, that this article was deemed null. However, when 
Henry's marriage with Anne was concluded, this pre- en- 
gagement raiſed a difficulty. But the embaſſadors of Sax- 
ony and Cleves poſitively promiſed to clear that point, and 
put it out of all doubt, as ſoon as the princeſs ſhould arrive 
in England. Anne being come to Greenwich, the king, 
who liked her not, inſiſted upon this article, in order to fend 
her back. For that purpoſe he called a council, and ſend- 
ing for the embaſſadors, the explanation they had promiſed 
was demanded. But they had brought nothing with them, 
looking upon this difficulty as little material. Mean while, 
the council telling them that good proofs were expeCted and 
not bare words, they offered to produce within three months 


an authentic abſtract from the chancery of Cleves, to prove 


what they had alleged. This alone would not have been 
capable of inducing the king to proceed, if, as has been 
faid, there had not been ftrong reaſons to cauſe him to ac- 
compliſh his marriage. So the council was of opinion, 
that if there were no other objection, the marriage might be 
lawfully ſolemnized. The abſtract from the chancery of 
Cleves being come, great exceptions were found to it, up- 
on the ambiguity of the word eſpouſals, becauſe it was not 
expreſſed whether they were eſpouſals by the words of the 
preſent or of the future tenſe. But, as the king would not 
yet commence the affair of his divorce, he cauſed the ab- 
ſtrat to be kept, in order to make uſe of it when there 
ſhould be occafion. Upon this, therefore, he reſolved to found 
his divorce, | 

The parliament, after a prorogation of ſome days, meet- 
ing again, Henry ſent the queen to Richmond. A few 
days after, a motion was made in the houſe of lords, to 
prelent an addreſs to the king, to defire him to ſuffer his 
marriage to be tried. After what has been ſaid, it cannot 
be imagined any lord would be ſo hardy as to dare to 
make ſuch a motion, unleſs he was ſure of the king's 
approbation. So, the motion being aſſented to, the lords 
deſired the concurrence of the commons s; after which, 
they went in a body h to preſent their addreſs to the king. 
Henry proteſted to them, that he ſought only the glory of 


The lord chancellor, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the dukes of Nor- 
elk and Suffolk, the earl of Southampton, and the biſhop of Durham, were 
ent to deſire their concurrence, Burnet, tom. I. p. 280. 

10 lhe whole houſe of peers, with twenty commoners, on July 6. Burnet, 

On the Un of July it was brought before the convocation, and the caſe 
s opened by the biſhop of Wincheſter, and a committee appointed to con- 
EN It; and they deputed the biſhops of Durham and W incheſter, with 
HY mt and Leighton, dean of York, to examine witnefles that day. Bur- 

'y "Ins 


af; even was given the gth of July, which was ſigned by both houſes 
tia . ation; and had the two archbiſhops ſeals put to it, of which whole 
5 e record does vet remain, having eſcaped the fate of the other books 
thi m_ ation, 1 he original depolitions are alto extant, Burnet obſerves, 
ende can be ſaid for their excule, that the king's realons were as juſt and 

«iy as uted to be admitied by the cout of Raine tor a divorce; and mot 


in her brother's court. 
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God, the gobd of his people, and the declaration of truth. 
Then he agreed that the affair ſhould be referred to the 
clergy, who immediately appointed commiſſioners to exa- 
mine the witnefles'. All that could be gathered from the 
king's own depoſition, and thoſe of the witneſſes, was, that 
therę had been a pre- contract between the queen and the 
prince of Lorrain, which was not ſufficiently cleared : that 
the king having eſpouſed the queen againſt his will, had not 
given an inward conſent to his marriage, without which, 
it was affirmed, his promiſes could not be obligatory, a 
man's act being only what is inward ; that the king had 
never conſummated his marriage ; that the whole nation had 
a great intereſt in the king's having more iſſue, which they 
ſaw he could never have by the queen. 

The king muſt have had a very ill opinion of the convoca- 
tion, the parliament, and the public, to allege ſuch extraordi- 
nary cauſes of his divorce. The firſt had been diſcuſſed before 

the celebration of the marriage, and the council was of opi- 
nion it could be no juſt impediment. As to the ſecond, if 
that maxim took place, contracts would be of no uſe, fince 
one of the parties might ſay, he had not given an inward con- 
ſent, This would be eſtabliſhing, without remedy, infincerity, 
fraud, and perfidiouſneſs, in the higheſt degree. As to the 
third, the king had doubtleſs forgot what he had alleged in 
the proceſs of his divorce with Catherine. He then main- 
tained, purſuant to his clergy's opinion, that the conſumma- 
tion of Arthur's marriage with Catherine was not neceſſary to 
render it valid, but that the bare confent of the parties made 
it compleat. The fourth was of no greater weight, ſince there 
was no necefſity of nulling the marriage, under colour that the 
king was not pleaſed to lie with the queen. Beſides, he had 
now an heir. In ſhort, his word muſt be taken, when he ſaid, 
he had not conſummated his marriage; his word, who ſued 
for the divorce, and who uſed this argument to obtain it. 
Mean while, the clergy thought theſe reaſons ſolid, and paſſed 
a ſentence of divorce upon them; and the parliament were ſo 
abject as to proſtitute themſelves to the king's paſſion, and 
confirm the ſentence k. There is no diſtinction to be made 
here, fince, neither in the convocation, nor in the parlia- 
ment, was there one ſingle vote againſt the divorce ; ſo much 
did every one dread to incur the king's diſpleaſure. This 
is a remarkable evidence of what I have often intimated, 
that in every thing tranſacted in England, during the latter 
part of Henry VIIlth's reign, the parliament and clergy ought 
to be conſidered only as the king's inſtruments to gratify his 
paſſions. To him is due the praiſe of whatever was good 
and uſeful, and he it is that ought to be blamed for what- 
ever was amiſs. Mean while, the parliament and clergy 
are inexcuſable for not having endeavoured to ſupport the 
cauſe of juſtice and truth, when they believed them to be 
oppreſſed, | 

The queen was not much troubled at what had been 
done in her abſence, and even without her being examined. 
Probably, ſhe had entertained no great affection for a ſpouſe, 
who had never given her any token of his love. However, 
though the king had thought it needleſs to aſk her appro- 
bation, when he was meditating the divorce, becauſe then 
the clergy and parliament only were concerned, whom he 
knew to be at his devotion, he demanded her conſent to 
what had been done, thinking no doubt the better to juſ- 
tity himſelf to the world. At the ſame time he offered by 
letters patents to declare her his adopted ſiſter, with a pen- 
ſion of tour thouſand pounds a year !, and lier choice either 
to live in England, or return home. She agreed to all 
without ſollicitation, and choſe to live in England, where 

ſhe hoped to paſs her time more agrecably than at Cleves, 
Beſides, it is likely ſhe believed her 
penſion would be more ſecure if the remained in England, 
than if ſhe lived abroad. Every thing being thus ſettled, ſhe 
wrote to the duke her brother, that ſhe approved of the di- 


vorce, and defired him to live in a good underſtanding with 
the king m. 


of them being canoniſts, and knowing how many precedents there were to 
be found for tuch divorces, they thought they migtit do it as well as the popes 
had formerly done. Burnet, tom. I. p. 281. 

| There is in Rymer a liſt of the ſeveral mariors and eſtates granted her 
by the king for lite; but it is no where ſaid, that they were four thouſand 
pounds a year. See tom. XIV. p. 710, &. Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was 
only three thouſand pounds a year. See tom. I. p. 282. 

m The toth of July, Cranmer reported to the houſe of lords the con- 
vocation's ſentence, who ſent him down to the commons to report the ſame. 
On the 11th, the king ſent the lord chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, the 
earl of Southampton, and the biſhop of Wincheſter to the queen, to let her 


know what was done, and to make her the offers above mentioned. Next 
day, being the 12th of July, the bill was brought into the houſe for an- 


nulling the marriage, which caſily went through both houſes, Burnet, tom. 
I. P · 282. Fl 
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was contrary to the laws of the realm.“ 


| This grand affair being finiſhed, the parliament paſſed 
an act to moderate one of the fix articles in the bloody 
ſtatute. This article, as the other five, made it death for 


the prieſts to break their vow of chaſtity ; but by this 
laſt act, the pains of death were turned to forfeiture of 


goods, 


All the reſt of this reign will be only a continued ſeries 
of ſenſible proofs of the flaviſh ſubjection the Engliſh nation 
was reduced to. But in this very ſeſſion of parliament, there 
are three, which ought not to be paſſed over in ſilence. 

The commiſhoners appointed by the king, purſuant to an 
act of parliament, to examine the doctrines of religion, hav- 
ing drawn a long memorial, and ſet down certain articles 
as undeniable and abſolutely neceſſary, it was moved in the 
houſe of lords, to paſs into a law what the commiſſioners 
had already done, and whatever they ſhould do for the fu- 
ture by order of the king. This motion bY received, a 
bill was brought in immediately, and when paſſed, ſent down 
to the commons, who agreeing to it, ſent it up again the 
next day. By this ſtatute it was enacted, that not only the 
memorial drawn by the commiſſioners, provided it were ap- 


proved by the king, but likewiſe whatever the king ſhould 


enjoin for the future in matters of religion, ſhould be believ- 
ed and obeyed by all his ſubjects. This was inveſting the 
king with the infallibility taken from the pope. Greater ſigns 
of ſlavery can hardly be ſeen, ſince the parliament gave the 


king power over conſcience, after having in a manner ren- 


dered him maſter of life and fortune. Moreover a clauſe was 
inſerted in this a&, which under colour of limiting the 
king's authority, ſenſibly enlarged it, namely,“ That nothing 
ſhould be done or determined by virtue of this act, which 
Theſe contra» 
dictory clauſes in the ſame ſtatute rendered the king arbiter 
of the lives of his ſubjects; fince on the one hand, they were 
enjoined to ſubmit to the king's will in matters of religion, 
without knowing however what he would pleaſe to preſcribe, 


and on the other, were forbid to do any thing contrary to 


the laws. Conſequently, in caſe the king commanded any 
thing contrary to the law, they were liable to be proſe- 
cuted by virtue of this flatute, whether againſt law they 
obeyed the king, or in obcdience to the law refuſed to com- 
ply with his will. The acts paſſed in this reign are full of 
tuch contradictions, which were not inſerted without deſign, 
The parliament. paſſed another bill which carried no leſs 


marks of ſervitude. It was enacted, that a marriage already 


conſummated ſhould not be annulled, on pretence of pre- 
contract or any other impediment not mentioned in the law 
of God. Without doubt the parliament had, or perhaps 
feigned to have, forgot that the king's marriage with Anne 
Bullen was annulled by reaſon of a pre- contract, and upon 
the ſame foundation, during this very ſeſhon, they had ap- 
proved the diſſolution of his marriage with Anne of Cleves. 


It is true, the king declared, it was not conſummated. But 


Catherine, of Arragon, proteſted the ſame thing with reſpect 
to her marriage with prince Arthur, and yet it was decided, 
that a party concerned ſhould not be believed, even upon oath, 
when there were preſumptions to the contrary. Theſe were 
real contradictions, but not minded by the king. His aim 
was to legitimate the princeſs Elizabeth by virtue of the 
former branch of the act, and to remove, by the latter, 


the impediments in the canon law to his intended mar- 


riage with Catherine Howard, who was couſin- german to 
Anne Bullen u. | 
Before the parliament broke up, the clergy of the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, aflembled in convocation, offered the 
king a ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound, of all eccle- 
fiaſtical preferments, to be paid in two years, in acknowledg- 
ment (as they ſaid in their addreſs) of his care to free the 
church of England from the tyranny of the pope. The 
king gladly accepted their preſent, which was readily con- 


n By other ſtatutes it was enacted, 1. That phyſicians in London ſhall be 
diſcharged from watch and ward, and not ſerve the office of conſtable, or 
any other. That the preſident, and four fellows of the college, ſhall ſearch 


and examine the wares and drugs of apothecaries ; and that they may prac- 


tiſe ſurgery. 2. By another, the barbers and ſurgeons were made one com- 
pany. 3. And by another it was ordered, that a court of firſt fruits and 
tenths, (conſiſting of a chancellor, treaſurer, two auditors, two clerks, a meſ- 
ſenger, and an uſher) ſhould be erected. 4. As alto a court of wards, This 
laſt was aboliſhed 12 Car. II. See Statut. 32 Hen, VIII. 

9 In building havens, bulwarks, and other forts, tor the defence of the 
coaſts, Burnet, tom. I. p. 284. 

„ tenth, being two ſhillings in the pound of lands, and twelve-pence 
of goods; and four fifteenths. Hall, fol. 241. Stow, p. 579. 

2 Which it ſeems was done very barbaroufly. Hall, fol. 242. 

His words were, * I pray you that be here to bear me record, I die in 
the catholic faith, not doubting in any article of my faith, no, nor doubtiag 
in any ſacrament of the church.“ Hall, fol. 242. 

£ Flomas Cromwell, from being but a blackkuith's fan at Putacy, found 
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firmed by the parliament. But this was not ſufficient fot the 
king's occafions. In a few days, he demanded alſo an aid 
of money of the commons. Though for ſome time the 


parliament had been wont to ſubmit, without examination 


to the king's pleature, this demand met with ſome ſort of or. 
poſition in the lower houſe, And, indeed, it could not but 
ſeem ſtrange, confidering the King was in peace with all the 
world, and beſides, he could not be imagined to have alread 
conſumed the money procured by the ſuppreſſion of the 
abbies. Some of the commons repreſented, that if in time 
of peace, and within the {pace of one year, the king had 
ſpent ſuch immenſe ſums, there was nothing more to do but 
to give him all the lands in the kingdom, which too would 
not ſuthce for the experice of few years. But theſe ſpeeches 
had no great effect. It was anſwered by the King's party 
that he had laid out vaſt ſums in ſecuring the coaſts e, ang 
that the keeping his ſubjects in peace and plenty coſt him 
more than the moſt burthenſome war. Theſe reaſons, though 
very weak, paſſed for inconteſtable, and the commons grant. 
ed the king a ſubſidy, as large as if he had been actually en. 
gaged in a dangerous war P. This is a third proof of the 
parliament's ſlavery. Mean while, the people could not con. 
ceive what was become of all the money the king had lately 
received, and which ſhould have ſupplied his neceſſities for 
many years. | 

This parliament, which had given the king fo great teſti. 
monies of a boundleſs compliance, was diſſolved the 24th of 
July. But the king was pleaſed firſt to requite his ſubjects 
with a free and general pardon, as it was called, though the 
exceptions limited the benefit to few perſons. All thoſe were 
excluded, who had been condemned for denying the king's 
ſupremacy, or for tranſgreſſing ſome one of the fix articles of 


the bloody ſtatute, and even thoſe who were only accuſed of 


theſe crimes which were then unpardonable. The counteſs of 
Saliſbury, cardinal Pole's mother, and Thomas Cromwell, 
were excepted by name, | 

As Cromwell's execution had been deferred, he was in 
ſome hopes of obtaining his pardon, and the more as hay- 


ing written to the king a very ſubmiſſive letter, be was ſo mov. 


ed with it, that he cauſed it to be thrice read. But the ſol. 
licitations of the duke of Norfolk and Gardiner, ſeconded by 
thoſe of Catherine Howard, who acted in their favour, ren- 
dered the endeavours of the priſoner: fruitleſs. The king 
ſigned a warrant to cut off his head the 28th of July 4, about 
fix weeks after his condemnation. As Cromwell left a fon, 
of whom he was very fond, he would ſay nothing on the 
ſcaffold that might do him a prejudice, He contented him- 
{elf with ſhewing, that he willingly ſubmitted to the ſentence 
the law had paſted on him. He prayed for the king's proſ- 
perity, and declared he died in the profeſſion of the catholic 
religion”. Theſe laſt words were variouſly interpreted, ac- 
cording to the paſſions and prejudices of the two parties in 
matters of religion. Though it was certain Cromwell had 
lived 1n the opinions of the Lutherans, the contrary party 
maintained, he recanted at his death; and that by the catho- 
lic religion was to be underſtood. the old religion, pro- 
tefled in the kingdom before ail innovations. 'The others 
pretended, theſe words ought to be taken in a more gene- 
ral ſenſe, and at moſt to ſignify only the religion which was 
then eſtabliſhed. However, the care Cromwell took when 
he came to die, to ſay nothing that might offend the king, 


turned to his fon Gregory's advantage, who was this yea 


created a peer of the realm, by the title of lord Cromwell. 


The office of vice-gerent, enjoyed by the father, died with him, 
no one deſiring a poſt ſo obnoxtious ts envy, and ſo fatal to 
the firſt profeflor. Beſides, the duke of Norfolk and the b. 
ſhop of Wincheſter, who were then in great credit, took 
care not to ſollicit the king to fill a place, which would en- 
gage the perſon who held it, to uſe all his intereſt to hinder 3 
reconciliation with Rome *, 


means to travel into foreign countries; to learn their language, and to { 


the wars, being a ſoldier in the duke of Bourbon's army at the ſacking of 


Rome, Whence returning, he was received into cardinal Wolſey's ſelvice; 
and after his fall, the king voluntarily, (for his fidelity to his old mailtei) 
took him for his ſervant. He obtained ſucceflively the office and diguities 
of privy counſellor, maſter of the jewel houſe, clerk of the hanaper, pi 


cipal ſecretary of ſtate, juſtice of the foreſts, maſter of the rolls, lord pi 


ſeal, baron, the king's vice-gerent in ſpirituals, knight of the garter, earl 0! 
Eſſex, great chamberlain of England, &c. Herbert, p. 225. Dugdale's Be- 
ron, vol. II. p. 370. Strype's Mem. tom. I. p. 303. As his extraction 
was mean, his education was low ; all the learning he had, was, that he bi 
got the new teſtament in Latin by heart. His miniſtry was in a conk i 
courſe of flattery and ſubmiſſion, but by that he did great things that aas 
one who has confidered them well. The ſetting up the king's {uprem 
and the rooting out the inonaitic Rate jn England, conſidering the wealtly 
numbers, and zeal of the monks, were bold undertakings, and executed vie 
great method. But in the end, an unfortunate marriage, to which he 46" 
viſcd the king, not proving acceptable, and he bing way illing to dent, 
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Some days after Cromwell's death t, was ſeen at London 
a fight, which very much perplexed both parties. 'This was 
a company of people condemned and executed all together ; 
ſome tor denying the King's ſupremacy, others for maintain- 
ing the Lutheran doctrines, —_— theſe laſt were Robert 
Barnes doctor of divinity, Thomas Gerard parſon of Hony- 


lane, and William Jerom vicar of Stepney, Theſe three 


being impeached before the parliament, were eondemned to 
be burned, upon a general accuſation of ſowing hereſy, per- 
verting the ſeriptures, and maintaining errors deſtructive of 
religion, without the act s mentioning any particulars, and 
jn all appearance, without the parliament's examining the 
roofs. By the ſame act were condemned to ſuffer the ſame 
puniſhment four men, one of whom was accuſed of main- 
taining the papal authority, another for holding correſpon- 


dence with cardinal Pole, a third for defigning to ſurpriſe 


Calais, a fourth for harbouring a rebel, and laſtly, three 
more convicted of deny ing the king's ſupremacy . All theſe 
were burned or hanged at the ſame time and place. It is to 
be preſumed, they were not admitted to ſpeak for themſelves, 
fince Barnes, after a declaration of his faith to the people, 
aſked the ſheriff whether he knew why he was to ſuffer, 
The ſheriff anſwering, he did not, he turned to the ſtake 
and ſaid, the puniſhment he was going to ſuffer plainly taught 


him the crime of which he was ſuppoſed to be guilty, He 


prayed however for the King, and even for Gardiner whom 
he ſuſpected to be the author of his death. The biſhop en- 
deavoured to clear himſelf by a printed apology, but had the 
misfortune not to be believed *. 

On the 8th of Auguſt, Catherine Howard, the duke of 
Norfolk's niece v, was declared queen, the king having pri- 
vately married her ſome time before. She was 10 devoted to 
the duke her uncle, and the biſhop of Wincheſter, that ſhe 
was entirely guided by their counſels. As ſhe had a great 
aſcendant over the king, very likely ſhe would have induced 
him to give himſelf over to the guidance of theſe two mi- 
niſters, who were preparing to procure by her means great 
alterations in religion, had not her fall, which will be pre- 
ſently related, confounded their projets. However, they 
improved as much as poſhble ſo favourable a juncture, to 
ſtrike at the reformation and the reformed. Certainly Cran- 
mer was then in a very dangerous ſituation, He could not 
doubt that the authors of Cromwell's ruin, defired his de- 
ſtruction with the ſame ardour, nay, were privately working 
it, Complaints of him were already heard in ſeveral places, 
and even a member of parliament * ſaid openly in the houſe, 
he was the protector and head of the innovators. Theſe 
things would have doubtleſs taken effect, had his enemies 
had a little more time to prepare all their plots, But as they 
knew the king had a real eſteem for him, they intended to 
proceed dy degrees, plainly perceiving they could not, with- 
out danger to themſelves, preſs his ruin fo directy as Crom- 
well's. Beſides, there was but one article which gave them 
any advantage upon Cranmer, namely, religion, in which too 
he had been very cautious, well knowing that the way to ad- 
vance the reformation under ſuch a prince as Henry, was not 
directly ro oppoſe his will. | 
The change produced at court, by Cromwell's diſgrace, and 
the new queen's advancement, was quickly, perceived, The 


commiſſioners, appointed to draw up a declaration of the 


what himſelf had brought about, was, no doubt, backward in the deſign of 
breaking it, when the king had told him of it. And then, upon no other 
vitble ground, but becauſe Anne of Cleves grew more obliging to the king 
than the was formerly, the king ſuſpected that Cromwell had betrayed his 
ſecret, and engaged her to a ſofter deportment, on delign to prevent the di- 
vorce, and did upon that diſgrace and deſtroy him. He carried his greatneſs 
ith wonderful temper and moderation, and was thanktul to mean perſons of 
his old acquaintance, Burnet, tom. I. p. 284. Stow, p. 580, Hollingth, 
P- 952. 

July 30, Hall, fol. 243. : 

Theſe four were, Gregory Buttolph, Adam Damplip, Edmund Brin- 
holme, and Clement Philpot, who were attainted for aſſiſting Reginald Pole, 
adhering to the biſhop of Rome, denying the king's ſupremacy, and deſign- 
ing to ſurpriſe the town of Calais. Derby Gunnings, was alſo attainted for 
alliſting Fitzgerald a traitor in Ireland. Burnet, tom. I. p. 297. 

Thomas Abeli, Richard Fetherſton, and Edward Powell. Hall, fol. 
243. Stow, p. 581. : 

* Atthe lame tune was attainted and executed the lord Hungerford, His 
crimes were, keeping a heretical chaplain, applying to a conjurer to know 
— 2 the king was to live, and practiſing beſtiality. Herbert, p. 225. 

all, tol. 243. 

She 3 Funde of Edmund Howard (third ſon of Thomas duke of 
Norfolk, ſon of John firſt duke of Norfolk) by Joyce daughter of fir 


272, 
ö 8 * John Goſtwick, knight of the ſhire for Bedfordſhire, Burnet, 
Om. 1, P. 285. 

It was publiſhed with a preface, written by thoſe who had been employ- 
ed in it. Firſt, the truc nature of faith is ſtated, After this, there followed 
an explanation of the apoſtles creed, with practical inferences. From that 
they proceeded to examine the ſcven ſacraments, Theu followed an expla- 


Richard Culpeper of Hollingbura in Keut. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 


chriſtian doctrine, having pre ſented their work to the kings 
he ordered it to be immediately publiſhed *, Though the 
declaration corrected ſundry abuſes, the popiſh party had ſo 
prevailed, that inſtead of promoting, it ſenſibly obſtructed 
the reformation, as it is caly to ſee by the abſtract doctot 
Burnet gives of it in his hiſtory of the reformation of Eng- 
land, However, as ſeveral principles were laid down which 
might be of great uſe in a more favourable juncture, the re- 
formers were glad, in hopes theſe principles would ſerve one 
day to deſtroy the errors advanced in the declaration. On 
the other hand, the popiſh party thought they had gained 


much, becauſe they ſaw doctrines laid down, to which pro- 


bably the reformers would never conſent, and hoped this op- 
poſition would draw the king's indignation upon their whole 
party. As for themſelves, having always had an abſolute 
compliance for the king, they intended to purſue the ſame 
courſe, in order to put him entirely into the diſpoſition they 
deſired. Other commiſſioners, who were ordered to reform 
the miſſals, made ſo flight alterations, that excepting a few 
razures of thoſe collects, in which the pope was prayed for b, 
there was nothing changed, nor was it neceflary to reprint 
the maſs books. Thus, by the credit of the duke of Nor- 
folk and Gardiner, ſupported by the new queen, archbi- 
ſhop Cranmer, and thoſe of his party, ſaw a ſtorm approach- 
ing, which probably would overwhelm them all, Perhaps it 
was very fortunate for them, that the king was diverted ſome 
time by others affairs, from his attention to what concerned 
religion. | 
he emperor's paſſage through France ſeemed at firſt to 
create a fincere reconciliation between him and Francis, 
During his ſtay at Paris, he poſitively promiſed to give the 
duchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans. But when Francis 
prefled him to fign an inſtrument of inveſtiture, he anſwered, 
ſuch an act would be looked upon as extorted, if dated in 
France, and that it was more honourable for him and the 
king too, that it ſhould be ſigned in ſome town of Flanders. 
Afterwards, when he was out of France, he found ſome freſh 
excule not to perform his promiſe, Mean while, he ſubdued 
the Gantois, and puniſhed them ſeverely for the trouble they 
had given him of a journey to Flanders. After that, when 
Francis claimed his promiſe, he clogged it with ſuch reſtric- 
tions, that it was eaſy to perceive he had no mind to part 
with a country, by which Spain had a communication with 
his other dominions in Italy and Germany. Francis, vexed 
to be thus deceived, turned out of favour chancellor Poyet, 
and conſtable Montmorency, who had adviſed him to take 
the emperor's word. | 
About the end of the year 1540, there were ſome begin- 
nings of a quarrel between Francis and Henry, which ended 
at length in a war. Francis ordered a fortreſs to be built at 


Ardres, and a bridge to be made over to the Engliſh pale, 


But the governor of Calais not ſuffering this encroachment, 
ſent a detachment of his garrifon and beat down the bridge. 
The French rebuilt it, and the Engliſh demoliſhed it a ſe— 
cond time, Whereupon the king of France ordering marſhal 
de Biez to raiſe troops in Picardy, Henry reinforced the gar- 
riſon of Calais ©, and repaired the fortifications, Mean 
while the two kings, willing to avoid a rupture upon ſo 
ſlight an occaſion, agreed to ſend commiſſioners “ upon the 
ſpot, with powers to adjuſt the difference. But the conte- 


nation of the ten commandments, which contains many good rules of mo- 
rality, After that, an explanation of the lord's prayer was added. Then 
followed an expoſition of the angel's ſalutation of the bleſſed virgin, and the 
ave-maria explained. The next article is about free-will, which they ſay 
muſt be in man. After this they handled juſtification; next, good works 
are explained, which are ſaid to be abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, The 
method they followed was this (as appears in ſome authentic writings) firthy 
the whole bulineſs they were to conſider was divided into jo many heads, or 
queries, and theſe were given to ſo many biſhops and divines, and, at.a pie— 
fixed time, every one brought in his opinion, iu writing, upon all the queries, 
When their antwers were given in, two were appointed to compare them, 
and draw an extract of the particulars iu which they agreed or ditagreed ; 
which the one did in Latin, the other in Englith, As this was the way that 
was uſed concerning the ſeven ſacraments (as may be teen Collect, N. 27. 
vol. I. of Burnet's Reformation) ſo it is reaſonable to believe they proceeded 
with the ſame maturity in the reſt of their deliberations, though the papers 
are loſt. Burnet, tom. I. p. 286, &c. 

b And of Thomas Becket's office, and the offices of other faints, whoſe 
days were by the king's injunCtions no more to be obſerved, So the old 
books ſerved ſtill, But, in queen Mary's time, care was taken that poſterity 
ſhould not know how much was dathed out or changed. For as all the pa- 
riſhes were required to furniſh themſelves with new complete books of the 
offices, ſo the daſhed books were every where brought in and deſtroyed, 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 294. 

He ſent fifteen hundred workmen, to wall and fortify Guiines, and five 
hundred ſoldiers to defend them. And alto Henry Howard, carb of Surrey, 
William Fitzwilliams, carl of Southampton, aud John lord Rullel, were 
ſent over with two hundred horte. Hall. fol. 243. 

4 The Engliſh commillioners were Edward veywour, earl of Herttord, 
and fir Edward Karuc. Herbert, p. 220. 
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rence producing no good effect, each provided for his de- 


fence in caſe of an attack. | 

It was this year that the famous jeſuitical order was 
founded by a bull of Paul III. dated the 27th of September:. 

[1541] The uneaſineſs the emperor had given Henry for 
ſome time was now almoſt vaniſhed, ſince Francis had been 
diſappointed in the affair of Milan, Henry knew ſufficiently 
that prince's temper and character, to foreſee without much 
difficulty that he would ſoon break with the emperor. A 
war between theſe two monarchs could not but be advanta- 
geous to Henry, It would of courſe procure him quiet, and 
enable him to preſerve an equality of power between them, 
which,was the firmeſt foundation of his own and his king- 
dom's ſecurity. So fearing nothing from the pope or the 
emperor, or the king of France, or his own ſubjects, whoſe 
attempts muſt be in vain without a foreign aid, he confined 
himſelf wholly to his domeſtic affairs. He had chiefly 
two things in view. The firſt was, to preſerve and even 
enlarge the authority he had acquired ; the ſecond, to take 
care that no alterations ſhould be made in religion, but ſuch 
as he himſelf judged reaſonable. Theſe were the two affairs 


which wholly employed him. As he was poſitively bent up- 


on theſe two points, and the parliament durſt not oppoſe his 
will, it may be eaſily judged that none of his miniſters had 
the courage to contradict him in any thing. So it was 
himſelf alone that ordered every thing according to his fancy, 
his council only approving his motions. However, there 
were in the council, as well as in the kingdom, two oppoſite 
parties with reſpect to religion. But every one had always 
his eyes upon the king, to try to diſcover his thoughts, for 
fear of combating his opinion. | 
Archbiſhop Cranmer was at the head of the party who 
wiſhed for a greater reformation. He was ſtill very much 
eſteemed by the king, eſpecially on account of his integrity. 
But ſincerity, which he profeſſed, rendered him unfit for po- 
litical affairs, in a court, where, inſtead of hearkening to rea- 


ſon, juſtice, and equity, the king's inclination only was to 


be conſidered. 

Chancellor Audley was a perſon of good ſenſe. He ſerved 
the reformers, when he could without danger. But he was 
too much a courtier to inſiſt upon what he judged reaſonable, 
if the king was againſt it. | 

The duke of Norfolk was as eminent for his merit as for 
his birth. He was reckoned a good general, but was ſtill 
a better courtier. Ever ſubmiſhve to the king's will, he out- 
wardly approved whatever he was pleaſed to command him. 


But in private, he grieved at all the late innovations in re- 


ligion, and could not endure either the reformation or the 
reformed. He would have been glad to ſee the king recon- 
ciled to the pope, but the ſmall hopes of their reconcihation 
made him very cautious how he offended fo unforgiving a 
maſter. Nevertheleſs, as the king was not always in the 
ſame diſpoſition, the duke found frequent occafions to ſerve 
his party, eſpecially in the puniſhment of thoſe who diſliked 
the fix articles, and were fo hardy as publicly to ſhew it. 
In a word, he was as head of the favourers of the pope, 
and the old religion. But he caretully concealed from the 
king his inclination for the former ; and, as for the latter, he 
ſhewed his zeal only in ſupporting what the king had re- 
tained. | | 


Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, was in the fame ſenti- 


ments, and behaved in the ſame manner. But he was very 
far from being ſo much eſteemed by the king, who made uſe 
of him, however, becauſe he was pliant and dexterous, and had 
an extenſive knowledge of foreign affairs. As this knowledge 
rendered him of greater infight than the reſt of the miniſters, 


he ſometimes engaged the king in proceedings, the conſe- 


e The founder of this order was Inigo (or Ignatius) de Leyola of Gui- 
puſcoa in Spain. He was born 1492, the very year the Indies were diſco- 
vered, and Granada taken by Ferdinand. He lived obſcurely till he came 
to twenty-nine years of age, and then turned ſoldier in the wars of Navarre 
1521, where being hurt in the knee, the pain thereof ſeems to have waken- 


ed devotion in him to a religious life; for as toon as he recovered he went 


to our lady of Montſerrat, and offered his ſword and dagger; then giving 
his clothes to a poor man, took upon him a fhirt and miſerable habit, which 
he girt about him with a rope of ruſhes; and in theſe arms (as Sando- 
val terms them) he watched one whole night before our lady, and ſo went 
to an hoſpital three leagues off, and there attended fick perſons, whence he 
travelled to the Holy Land; being returned, and in his thirty-third year, 
he began to learn grammar at Barcelona, which in two years he attained. 
Then he went to the univerſity of Alcala, and ſo to Salamanca, where be- 
ing oppoſed and perſecuted, he left all and came to Paris, and there ſtudied 
till he had found divers others, with whom he agreed to return in pilgrim- 
age to Jeruſalem. Thus about 1536 going to Venice, he ſtayed till his 
companions 0vcitook him, and went from thence to Rome, where he ob- 
tained of Paul III. the foundation of the jeſuits order 1540. Herbert, p. 


22 6. 


wih a deanery and twelve prebends, with the officers for a cathedral 
nd a choir, Of which Thomas Thirleby was the only biſhop, Rynic1's 


quences whereof might be advatitageous fo his party, and 
of which the king himſelf did not always know the motiye, 
By a blind fubmiſſion to the king's will, he kept himſelf in 
ſome degree of favour, being convinced himſelf, and havin 
alſo convinced his friends, that compliance was the only 
means to procure a revocation of what had been done againſt 
the pope. | | 

Bonner, biſhop of London, was alſo one of the heads of the 
ſame party, but, however, always ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to his fortune. He was naturally bold, paſſionate, and ex. 
ceſfively cruel, as he plainly ſhewed upon many occaſions, 
As he was of very little merit, he ſupported himſelf by court. 
ing thoſe who were in favour, and by making the king's wilt 
the rule of his actions. | 

Queen Catherine blindly followed the directions of the 


duke of Norfolk, her uncle, and uſed what power ſhe had 


over the king, to ſupport the credit of the enemies of the 
reformation, | 

Such was the ſituation of the court, when the king, freed 
from his foreign affairs, was wholly employed in his dome. 
tic concerns. The kingdom, however, was in profound tran- 
quility, becauſe the terror with which the people were ſeized, 
filenced all contradiction. In December, the laſt year, he 
began the foundation of the new biſhoprics, by converting 
the abbey of Weſtminſter into a biſhop's ſee f In this 
year, 1541, he founded three more, Cheſter 5, Gloceſter b, 
and Peterborough, and the next year Oxford &, and Briſ. 
toll. Theſe foundations, and ſome others of little conſe- 
quence, were the only charitable uſes to which he applied 
the immenſe riches acquired by the ſuppreſſion of the ab- 
bies m. His courtiers magnified theſe pious acts, whilſt 
others took notice of the little proportion between ſeven or 
eight thouſand pounds a year, employed in theſe uſes, and 
what was acquired by the ruin of near ſeven hundred religi- 
ous houſes. | 

Mean while, Henry had a mind to ſhew his zeal for reli. 
gion, as if his ſole aim was to procure the eternal ſalvation 
of his people. The book of The Expoſition of Chriſtian 
Faith being printed, he prefixed an ordinance, declaring all 
thoſe to be heretics, who believed more or leſs than was 
contained in that book”, However, as it was not poſſible 
that all ſhould conform to it, and it does not appear, any 
perſon ſuffered upon that account in the courſe of this year, 
it is likely the king had intimated that he deſired not his or- 
dinance to be rigorouſly executed. | 

Whilſt Henry was congratulating himſelf upon triumphing 
over the pope, and enjoying a tranquility which the court 
of Rome had in vain attempted to diſturb, the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed upon what paſſed between the emperor 
and the king of France, and upon the preparations in 
Turkey. The war between the emperor and Francis was 
going to be renewed, but very unſeaſonably for the emperor, 
when Soliman was preparing to invade Hungary, on occa- 


ſion of the death of John de Zapol, competitor of the king 


of the Romans. Theſe two princes, after long contending 
for the crown of Hungary, being at laſt tired of war, agreed 
that Zapol ſhould hold, during his life, what he poſſeſſed 
with the title of king,. but after his death the crown ſhould 
deſcend to Ferdinand. Zapol dying, and leaving a fon 
called Stephen, under the guardianſhip of his mother, Fer- 
dinand expected that the treaty ſhould be executed, and 
would have taken poſſeſſion of all Hungary. But young Za- 
pol's mother implored Soliman's protection, which he rea- 
dily granted, intending to improve this diſſention, to become 
maſter of Hungary, and penetrate afterwards into the Impe- 
rial territories. | 

The emperor ſeeing Hungary threatened with a powerful 


Feed. tom. XIV. p. 705. 9 

3 Augutlt the 4th, out of the monaſtery of St. Werburg at Cheſter, with 
a deanery and fix prebends. Rymer, ibid. p. 718. 

n September the 3d, out of the monaſtery of St. Peter's at Gloceſter, 
with a deanery and fix prebends. Ibid. p. 724. 

i The 4th of the ſame month, out of Peterborough abbey, with a deanery 
and fix prebends. Ibid. p. 731. 

September the 1, out of the abbey of Oſney at Oxford, with a deanery 
and fix prebends. Ibid. p. 754+ 

| June the 4th, out of St. Auſtin's at Briſtol, with a deanery and ſix pre 
bends. Ibid. p. 748. | 

n The priories at moſt cathedrals, as Canterbury, Wincheſter, Durham, 
Worceſter, Carliſle, Rocheſter, and Ely, were alſo converted into deaneric? 
and colleges of prebends. As all this came far ſhort of what the king ha 


once intended, ſo Cranmer's deſign was quite diſappointed. For he hac 


projected, that in every cathedral there ſhould be proviſion made for readers 
of divinity, and of Greek and Hebrew, and a great number of ſtudents, t be 
both exercited in the daily worſhip of God, and trained up in ſtudy and de- 
votion; whom the biſhop might tranſplant out of this nurſery, into all the 
parts of his dioceſe. Burnet, tom. I. p. zoo, 301. | 0 

He added a fort of a preface about two years after the book as firſt 


Publiſhed, Idem. p. 293. George 
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invaſion, which might be of fatal conſequence to Germany, 
uſed all his art to pacify the proteſtants, without giving them 
however any ſatisfaction, endeavouring only to amuſe them, 
and obtain ſome aſſiſtance againſt the Turk. On the other 
hand, he laboured to perfuade Soliman, that he was in per- 
fect union with the Kings of France and England, that the 
dread of a general league of the Chriſtian princes might di- 
vert him from his defign. Wherefore he tried to amuſe 
Francis, with putting him in hopes he would give the Low 
Countries to his ſecond ſon, and erect them into a kingdom. 
Ar the fame time he gave the Ottoman Port to underſtand, 
this affair was in a manner concluded. Francis fell not into 
the ſnare. But hearing from all parts that the emperor's mi- 
niſters every where gave out, the negotiation was upon the 
point of concluſion, he reſolved to ſend an embaſſador to 
Venice, and another to Conſtantinople, to undeceive the 
emperor of the Turks and the ſenate of Venice. He 
choſe for theſe embaſhes Rincon and Fregoſa, who ſet out in 
order to paſs through Italy. But the marquis of Guaſto, 
governor of Milan, receiving advice that they were to em- 
bark at Turin, and go down the Po, cauſed them to be ſo 
narrowly watched, that they were murdered in the boat. 
Francis made great noiſe about the aſſaſſination, but the em- 
eror gave him no ſatisfaction. This was a freſh oocaſion 
of the rupture between the two monarchs, : 
About the ſame time, the emperor called a diet at Ratiſ- 
bon for the 5th of April. As it was then no proper juncture 
to diſturb the proteſtants, the diet reſolved at laſt to grant 
them a ſecond delay, which was called the interim, that they 
might continue quiet, and more readily engage to furniſh ſup- 
plies againſt the Turks. 

In the mean time the king of the Romans ordered Buda, 
capital of Hungary, to be inveſted, in hopes of taking it 
before the Turks ſhould arrive, But the ſiege proving more 
dificult than was expected, the Turks had time to relieve 
it, and give the Germans battle, over whom they obtained 
a ſignal victory. Shortly after, Soliman, coming to Hungary, 
made his entry into Buda, and under colour of taking young 


Zapol under his protection, became maſter of the city, and 


great part of the kingdom. | 
Mean while the emperor, having ended the diet, inſtead 
of marching into Hungary to affiſt the king his brother, took 


the rout of Italy, and embarking at Portovenere with an ar- 


my of twenty thouſand men, ſailed for Africa to make war 
upon Barbaroſſa, who had made himſelf king of Algiers. 
This proceeding gave occafion for many ſpeculations. It 
was ridiculed at the French court, as if, inſtead of fighting 
the Turks, he had ſought a pretence to fly from them. But 
25 the African expedition was projected the beginning of the 
year, and the troops were now on the coaft of Italy, it is 
certain he would not have had time to relieve the king of 
the Romans if he had attempted to march his army into 
Hungary, However, he landed his army near Algiers the 
22d of October. But two days after, a ſudden and violent 
ſtorm deſtroyed part of his fleet. This accident obliged him 
to re-embark the beginning of November, after having loſt 
good part of his troops and ſhips. It is pretended, Francis, 
out of mere generoſity, would not proclaim war againſt him 
whilſt employed in this expedition. It is however difficult 
to beliove that Francis, who actually held intelligence with 
Soliman, and afterwards ſcrupled not to make uſe of the aſ- 
ltance of the Turks, thould ſcruple to interrupt the empe- 
peror's defigns againſt the infidels of Africa. 

Henry ſaw with pleaſure that the king of France and the 
Turks were going to find the emperor employment, which 
would hinder him from thinking of England. But though 
he was eaſy in that reſpe&, he was however in ſome pain 
with regard to the king of Scotland, who, though his ne- 
Phew, had no reaſon to love him, and could eaſily aſſiſt the 
FEneliſh malcontents, who were very numerous in the nor- 
tizrn counties. Henry was afraid alſo, that a religious zeal 
would carry that prince to undertake ſomething againſt him, 
becauſe he began to ſuffer himſelf to be governed by the 
churehmen, who, under colour of perſuading him to deſtroy 

creſy, ſtrongly attached him to the pope's intereſt. The 
reformed had now been burned many years in Scotland, 
But theſe puniſhments cauſed there the ſame effects as elſe- 


George Buchanan, the famous Scotch hiſtorian, was in danger at this 
ume, and would have died with the reft, had not he eſcaped out of priſon. 
Sce his hiſtory of Scotland, I. 14. The ſharpneſs of his poems agaiuſt the 
ergy was the caute of his confinement. He went beyond ſea, and lived 
Wenity years in exile, and was forced to teach ſchool moſt part of the time. 
n his writings there appears not only all the beauty and graces of the Latin 
tongue, but a great vigour of mind, and quickneſs of thought. His ſtile is 
2 Mitural and nervous, and his reflections on things are ſo ſolid (beſides his 


It *} - 8 7 
mortal poems) that he is Jjuitly ſtiled the bett of our modern authors, 
uner, tom, 1, p. li. 
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where, that is, they encreaſed, inſtead of leſſening the num- 
ber, and yet the clergy were ſtill obſtinately bent to root 
them out with fire and ſword. James V. was a prince 
much addicted to his pleaſures, and very greedy of mo- 
ney. Beſides, he had ſeveral natural ſons whom he could 
not enrich as he wiſhed, becauſe he had exhauſted his trea- 
ſure in needleſs expences. There were two parties in his 
court, whereof the one favoured the king of England and 
the reformed, and the other, chiefly conſiſting of church- 
men, was entirely againſt Henry, and continually ſtrove to 
induce the king to extirpate all who ſwerved from the old 
religion. The former endeavoured to perſuade him to imi- 
tate the king of England, his uncle, and ſecure a large re- 
venue by the ſuppreſſion of the abbies. The latter repreſented 
to him, that, by ſtrictly executing the laws againſt heretics, 
he would raiſe, by forfeited eſtates, above a hundred thouſand 
crowns a year. After ſome confideration, James cloſed 
with the laſt advice, and ſuffering the clergy to take their 


own courſe, there followed in Scotland a violent perſe- 


cution “. | 

Henry, perceiving the king, his nephew, to be thus govern- 
ed by perſons wholly addicted to the court of Rome, feared he 
would at laſt be led to unite againſt him with the pope and 
emperor. This apprehenfion ſeemed to him the more juſt, 
as he could hardly rely any longer on the aſſiſtance of the 
king of France, who was wont to direct the court of Scot- 
land, becauſe that ancient ally was grown extremely cold to 
him. Whereupon he reſolved to uſe all his art to gain the 
king, his nephew, and perſuade him to break, like him, with 
the pope. 'To this end he ſent embaſſadors to defire an in- 
terview at York, not queſtioning that in an amicable con- 
ference he ſhould have eloquence enough to perſuade him 
to what he pleaſed. James accepted the overture, and pro- 
miſed to come to York, where Henry went, and expected 
him. But the Scotch ecclefiaſtics, and their whole party, ſo 
beſtirred themſelves to prevent this interview, the conſe- 
quence whereof they perceived, that they ſucceded at laſt, and 
prevailed with the king to find ſome pretence to be excuſed. 

Mean while, Henry, who knew nothing of this change, 
impatiently waited at York for the day appointed for the in- 
terview. In the interval, he iſſued out a proclamation, that 
all who had been aggrieved for want of juſtice by any of 
his former miniſters, ſhould come to him and his council for 
redreſs. His aim was to throw all paſt miſcarriages on Crom- 
well, and put his ſubjects, particularly the northern people, 
in hopes of better times . But whilſt he was preparing for 


the king of Scotland's reception, he received letters of ex- 


cuſe that he could not have the honour of waiting upon 
him. He was extremely provoked, and this refuſal, which 
he deemed an affront, ſoon after cauſed a breach between 
the two kingdoms. But his vexation at this affair was not 
comparable to the unexpected affliction he met with upon his 
return to London. 

Since his laſt marriage, he daily bleſſed God for the hap- 
pineſs he enjoyed with his queen, and, upon all occaſions, 
publicly teſtified his extreme ſatisfaction : nay, during his 
Journey to York, defiring to give God thanks in a manner 


| ſuitable to the ſentiments of his heart, he ordered his con- 


feſſor 4 to draw up a particular thankſgiving, and prayed 
him to join with him in the ſame. All this ſhewed his 
eſteem and tender affection for the queen, who ſeemed to 
have the ſame fondneſs for him. But, when he came to 
London, he heard things which it would have been well for 
him never to have known. Whilſt he was at York, one 
John Laſſels came to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
remained at London, and told him that his fiſter, an old 
ſervant of the ducheſs dowager of Norfolk, under whoſe 
care the queen was brought up, ſaid to him, that the queen 
bad been very lewd before and fince her marriage, and that 
two men, among others, namely, Dirham and Mannock ”, 
had often enjoyed her. Cranmer, communicating the ſecret 
to the lord chancellor, and other privy counſellors, it was 
agreed that the archbithop ſhould inform the King of it, as 
ſoon as he returned to London, though they were not igno— 
rant of the danger they expoſed themſelves to, if the accu- 
ſation could not be proved. But on this occaſion it was no 
leſs dangerous to be ſilent. 


P In April this year there broke out L new inſurrection in Yorkſhire, 
which was toon ſuppreſſed. During this progreſs, the places the king pat. 4 
through made their ſubmiſſion to him, thanking him for his pardon, nd 
made him the following preſents: Stamford 20]. Lincoln 4ol. Boſton 
gol. Lindſey zool. Keſteven, and the church of Lincoln gol. The chict 
perſons of Yorkthire gool. The archbiſhop of York, with three hundted 
prieſts, bool, The mayors of York, Newcaſtle, Hull, 1o0!, a picce. 
Hall, tol. 244. 

The biſhop of Lincoln, on Nov, 1. Herbert, p. 228. 

r Two ot the ducheſs of Nortolk's domeſtics. Ibid, 
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Cranmer not knowing how to execute his commiſſion, 
choſe to ſet it down in writing, and put it in the king's hands ?, 
defiring him to read it in private. Henry took it at firſt for 
a calumny, reſolving in himſelf to puniſh the authors ſeverely. 
Nay, it was with this view only that he was pleaſed tho- 
roughly to examine the matter, though with all poſſible ſe- 
crecy, for fear of vexing the queen. He ordered therefore 
the lord privy-ſcal to examine Laſſels in private. Laſſels 
boldly ſtood to what he had ſaid upon his ſiſter's report, 
who alſo confirmed what ſhe had told her brother. Upon 
theſe depoſitions, ſome pretence was uſed to arreſt Dirham 
and Mannock, who diſcovered in their examination more 
circumſtances than were defired. They confeſſed, not only 
that they had lain with the queen, but alſo that three court 
ladies, her confidents, were commonly eye-witnefſes to her 
lewd practices. One of the three was the lady Rochtord, 
who accuſed the lord Rochford her huſband of a criminal 
commerce with queen Anne Bullen his fiſter *© They far- 
ther depoſed, that the King being at Lincoln, one Col- 
peper, by the lady Rochford's means, was brought into the 
queen's chamber at eleven o'clock in the night, and ſtaid 
there till four in the morning, and that when he went away 


the queen gave him a gold chain and a rich cap. More- 


over the queen had taken Dirham into her ſervice, which 
ſhewed ſhe intended to continue the ſame courſe of life. 
The queen at firſt denied all. Bat in a ſecond exami- 
nation ſhe confeſſed u, that before marriage ſhe had pro- 
ſtituted herſelf to ſeveral men. This confeſſion ſhook the 
king's reſolution, who, lamenting his misfortune, could not 
forbear burſting out into tears. In ſhort, after Dirham, 
Mannock, and Culpeper, were condemned to die *, he was 
pleaſed the queen's impeachment ſhould be brought before 
the parliament, which met the 16th of Jan. the next year 1542. 

[1542] The commiſhoners * named by the parliament to 
examine the queen, reported, that the facts ſhe was accuſed 
ef were ſufficiently proved. Whereupon both houſes de- 
clared her guilty, and petitioned ? the king that ſhe might 


be puniſhed with death, together with the lady Rochford, 


accomplice of her lewd practices, the ducheſs dowager of 
Norfolk, the lord William Howard and his lady *, the 
counteſs of Bridgwater, five other women, and four men, 
for miſpriſion of treaſon, in concealing what they knew of 
the queen's vicious life, Here again may be obſerved, the 
ſervileneſs of the parliamant, who did not dare to con- 
demn the queen and her accomplices, without knowing whe- 
ther the king would be pleaſed to ſuffer them to be puniſhed. 
They did not proceed in this manner with regard to Anne 
Bullen and the lord Rochford, becauſe the king's authority 
was not arrived to that height, as at the time I am ſpeak- 
ing of, The king conſenting they ſhould be puniſhed, they 
were condemned to die by an act of attainder. There was 
alſo a very extraordinary clauſe in the act, declaring, © That 
whoever knew any thing of the incontinence of a queen, 
ſhould reveal it, under the pains of treaſon : that if the 
king or his ſucceſſors ſhould intend to marry a woman, as a 
virgin, if ſhe, not being ſo, did not declare the ſame to the 
king, it ſhould be high treaſon; and all who knew it, and 
did not reveal it, were guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon : that 


* November 2. Herbert, p. 228. 

In aetiginal letter ſent from divers of the council to William Paget 
our embaſſador. then in France, wherein all the circumſtances of the affair 
are ſet forth at large, it appears, that there were three ſundry women one 
after another, that had lain in the ſame bed with them when Dirham lay 
with the queen, One of theſe women the queen had taken into her ſervice 
25 well as Dirham. See the letter in lord Herbert. p. 228. Compl. Hiſt. 

» To the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who took the confeſſion of the ſame 
in writing ſubſcribed with her hand. Herbert, p. 229. This confeſſion is 
extant in Burnet's Hiſt. Ref. tom. III. Collect. p. 171. whereby it appears 
that ſhe confeſſed more than enough, 

„Dirham and Culpeper were executed at Tyburn, December 10. Hall, 
fol. 245. 

x Cranmer, the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Southampton, and the biſhop 
of Weſtminſter, examined the queen, January 28, How much ſhe confeſſed 
to them is not very clear, neither by the journal nor the act of parliament, 
which only ſays, She confeſſed,” without mentioning the particulars, 
Burnet, vol. I. p. 312. Journals of parliament, 

The bill for her attainder was read January 21, for the firſt time; 
and for the ſecond and third times, Feb. 6, and 8. Journals of Parl. 
The act paſſed in both houſes began with petitioning the king: 1. Not to 
be troubled, ſince it might horten his lite. 2. To pardon every thing ſpoken 
againſt the queen. 3. That the queen and her accomplices might, &c. Bur- 
net, tom. I. p. 313. 

2 Rapin, by iniſtake, ſuppoſes theſe to be her father and mother, whereas 
they were her uncle and aunt, Her father was the lord Edmund Howard. 
As the family of the Howards tpread themſelves into ſeveral branches, in 
order to prevent confuſion, it will be proper to inſert here a thort genealogi- 
cal account of that family, which ſhall be carcied on in due time, Sir Robert 
Howard (temp. Hen. VI.) macried Margaret daughter and coheir to Tho- 
mas de Mowbray duke of Norfolk; by whom he had John, created duke 
of Norfolk, June 28. 1 Ric. III. and flain afterwards at Bofworth fight, who 
arri 1, Catherine, danghter of William lord Molins, by whom he had 


if the queen, or the princeſs of Wales, ſhould procure any 
by meflages or words, to know her carnally ; or any other. 
by meſſages or words, ſhould ſolicit them, they, their coun. 
ſellors, and abbettors, are to be adjudged high traitors?” 
Henry giving his aſſent to the act, by his letters patent; a 
the queen and the lady Rochford were beheaded on Tower. 
hill the 12th of February. The queen ſtood to what + 
had confeſſed, concerning the miſcarriages of her forme; 
life before ſhe was married; but denied upon her ſalvation 
that ſhe had ever defiled the king's bed. As for the lady 
Rochford, ſhe died unlamented by all. But her death and 
infamy ſerved at leaſt to raiſe again the reputation of the 
lord Rochford her huſband, and of queen Anne Bullen, whoſe 
death ſhe procured by her evidence, which her own condemn. 
ation cauſed to be univerſally ſuſpected. | 


The extreme ſeverity of the parliament to the queen's re. 


lations was much cenſured by the public. It was thought 
unnatural to puniſh a grandmother tor not diſcovering her 
grand-daughter's incontinence ®. Accordingly the king mo- 
derated the ſeverity, by pardoning her and moſt of thoſe who 
were condemned, ſome of whom however remained long in 
priſon. As for the laſt clauſe, which made it treafon for a 
woman, courted by the King, not to reveal the loſs of her 
virginity, it was turned into ridicule. People jeſtingly ſaid, 
the kings of I.ngland for the future could only marry wi. 
dows, there being no reputed maid who would run the ha. 
Zard of being attainted of treaſon, in caſe the king happened 
not to like her ©. | | 

This affair being ended, the parliament confirmed 9 an act 
paſſed in Ireland, whereby that ifland was erected into a king- 
dom. From thenceforward the kings of England inſerted 
among their titles, that of king of Ireland, whereas betore 
they were ſtiled only lords ©. | 

Before the parliament broke up, the king began in ſome 
meaſure to ſhew his intention to ſeize the colleges and hoſpi- 
tals as he had done the abbics. But the execution of this 
defign was very difficult. By the local ſtatutes of moſt of 
them, the governors, preſidents, or any of the fellows, had 
no power to ſurrender the lands belonging to their houſe, 
without the conſent of the whole ſociety. So it was not 
eaſy to gain whole bodies of men, who were ſo much con- 
cerned to keep the revenues on which they ſubſiſted. It is 
true, the king had prevailed with ſome, who were not bound, 
by ſuch expreſs ſtatutes, to reſign their houſes to him. But, 
as he had his eye upon all, an expedient was to be found, 
for the reſt to follow this example without breaking their oath. 
To that end, all the local ſtatutes of colleges and hoſpitals 
were annulled by act of parliament, and the governors, pre- 
ſidents, and fellows, were no more to be ſworn to the obſer- 
vance thereof. This obſtacle being removed, a few more 
were ſurrendered to the king. But this affair was not entircly 
finiſhed till 1545, by a much ſhorter method. 

Whillt the king's affairs were thus tranſacting in the per- 
liament, the convocation, which ſat at the ſame time, where 
much divided about the new tranſlation of the bible that 
was going to be publiſhed. Many affirmed, it was full of 
faults, and to ſuffer it to be read before it was reviſed would 
be very injurious to the people. Gardiner moved this dil- 


Thomas created earl of Surrey, 1 Rich. III. and reſtored to the fame title 4 H. 


VII. and to that of duke of Norfolk 5 Hen, VIII. 2. Margaret, daughter 
of ſir John Chedworth. The ſaid Thomas married, firſt, Elizabeth daugh- 
ter and ſole heir to fir Frederick Tilney, by whom he had Thomas the 
third duke of Norfolk, fir Edward knight of the garter and high admiral, 
and Edmund father of Catherine, fifth wife of Henry VIII. His ſecond 
wife was Agnes, ſiſter and heir of fir Philip Tilney, by whom he had 
William, created baron of Effingham, March 11. (1 Mary) and Thomas, 
who died in the Tower in 1537, where he was confined about Marg! 
hs daughter of the queen of Scotland, Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 
265—278, 

; Which he was empowered to do by this act. He did it Feb. 11. 

d Tt was not her parents (as Rapin _ here again by miſtake) but he! 
grandmother, the old ducheſs of Norfolk (under whom the. had been brech 
that people thought was cruelly dealt by, for not telling the king her grande 
daughter was a whore, which would have been inconſiſtent with the rue 
of juſtice or decency. Her parents ſeem to have been dead before non; 
— there is nothing ſaid of her father ſince 12 Henry VIII. Pugdate, 
vol. II. p. 272. | | 

6 This > of the act was afterwards repealed in the firſt parhament of 
Edward VI. _ | 

4 January 23, as appears e journals. 

e mo al the x to tollow were alſo then made: 1. That pe“. 
ſons, who, by privy tokens and counterfeit letters, deceitfully obtain 4 
money, goods, or chattels, ſhall ſuffer ſuch puniſhment (except death) ® 
ſhall be appointed by thoſe before whom they are convicted. 2. bo 
no perſon, except what has lands, tenements, fees, annuities, or offices, to le 
yearly value of one hundred pounds, ſhall keep or ſhoot with any b 
3. That no man ſhall be juſtice of aſſize in the county where he was nord, 
dwelleth. 4. By another, the court of ſurveyors of the king's lands ie fe, 
tled. And 5. the puniſhment of thoſe that are guilty of murder, 01 blood 
ſhed, within the verge of the king's court. Statut. 33 Hen. VIII. 


| Gardiner 
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pute, in hopes the reviſal would take up fome time, and 


the king in the mean while alter his mind His party was 
ſo numerous, that he would have carried his point, if Cran- 
mer, who perceived his deſign, had not moved the king to 
reſer the peruſing of the tranſlation to the two univerſities, 


' where he had much more intereſt than in the convocation. 


Several biſhops ſtrennouſly oppoſed it, and ſome even entered 


x proteſtation againſt its. But all ſignified nothing, ſince 


the kin 8 it to be his pleaſure: nay, he granted, the 
12th of March, a privilege to a London bookſeller ® to print 
the bible in Engliſh. This gives occaſion to preſume, the 
univerſities reviſed not the tranſlation, ſince it was impoſſible 
they ſhould have examined it in ſo ſhort a ſpace. 

The king wanted money for the war with Scotland, on 
which he was entirely bent, but durſt not aſk the commons. 
Not that he doubted of ſucceſs, but was afraid of alienating 
the hearts of his ſubje&s, who were much more tender of 
matters of intereſt than of all others. He wiſhed the com- 
mons would voluntarily offer him money, without being 
aſked. It was in order to gain their affection, that he com- 
manded a ſheriff to he impriſoned for arreſting a member of 
parliament i, and offered to leave it to them to puniſh him as 
they thought fit. On the other hand, he every where bor- 
rowed money to let them ſee his neceffity *. But for once 
the commons feigned not to underſtand this language, being 
unwilling to introduce the pernicious cuſtom of granting the 
king ſubſidies unaſked. Beſides, as they were yet ignorant 
of the defign of a war with Scotland, they ſaw no occafion to 
offer him money. So the parliament broke up without grant- 
ing the king any thing, except the act concerning the col- 
leges and hoſpitals, which was a ſeed, the fruit whereof he 
was to gather in due ſeaſon. 

The war with Scotland being reſolved, Henry ſent fir 
William Paget to France, to ſound Francis I. and try to 
binder him by ſome treaty from aſſiſting the king of Scotland. 
The embaſſador's inſtructions were, to demand of the king 
of France, that the treaty of perpetual peace between France 
and England ſhould be renewed. Francis eafily perceived 
there was ſome hidden myftery in the overture, As he knew 
Henry was diſpleaſed with the king of Scotland, he did not 
doubt that he defired the peace to be renewed, on purpoſe 
to inſert in the new treaty ſome article to tie up his hands, 
and prevent him from aiding his ally. He anſwered there- 
fore, that it was needleſs to renew the treaty, the conditions 
whereof the king of England had not performed. The em- 
baſſador replied, there was no ſort of terms in the treaty of 
peace, and conſequently his maſter could not be accuſed 
of breaking them. But this diſpute was entirely founded on 
a miſtake, The embaſſador underſtood by the treaty of 
peace, a private treaty of one fingle article, namely, that 
there ſhould be a perpetual peace between France and Eng- 
land. But Francis meant ſome other treaties figned the ſame 
day, and which belonged to the firſt, though this was 
written apart, It was this ſeparate treaty which Henry want- 
ed to renew, imagining he ſhould thereby hinder Francis 


from aſſiſting the king of Scotland. But Francis did not de- 


ſign that, under this pretence, Henry ſhould be ſuffered to 
cruſh an antient ally of France, and France not be able to 
oppoſe it. On the contrary, he deemed it a manifeſt breach 
ot the peace, to attack his allies without any juſt cauſe. 
Mean while, as neither would mention the king of Scot- 
land, though both had him in their thoughts, Francis, to 
embarras Henry, demanded, purſuant to the former treaties, 
his aſſiſtance to recover the Milaneſe. Henry required on 
his part, that Francis, according to his promiſe, ſhould 
aboliſh the papal authority in France. Theſe reciprocal de- 
mands were more apt to-produce a breach than a renewal of 
the treaties. Beſides the Engliſh had already begun hoſti- 
lities, by ſeizing ſome French ſhips which were ſuppoſed to 
be pirates, and the French had detained ſome Engliſh veſſels 
by way of repriſal. So the embaſſador having taken his leave 
without effecting any thing, reported to his maſter, that the 
ing of France was ill-inclined to him ; that is, he would 
not, without oppoſing it, ſuffer the king of Scotland to be 


oppreſſed. This was the meaning of Francis being ill- affected 


to England, he being at that time very far from wiſhing a 
war with the Engliſh, ſince he was juſt going to begin ano- 


ther which he much more deſired, 


* Gardiner had a ſingular conceit. He fancied there were many words in 
by 8 Teſtament of ſuch majelty, that they were not to be tranſlated, 
0 * ſtand in the Engliſh bible as they were in the Latin. A hundred 
Wa ele he put into a writing which was read in convocation, His deſign 
theſe words were, eccleſia, penitentia, contritus, juſtitia, juſtificatio, idiota, 
ementa, baptizare, mart yr, ſacramentum, fimulachrum, gloria, &. But» 


3 vifibly to make the tranflation unintelligible to the people. Some of 
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Francis was fo provoked at all the emperor's artifices, 
that to proclaim war againſt him, he only ſtaid to ſee him 
ſo embroiled with the Smalcaldick league, that there ſhould 
be no more hopes of agreement. To foment the diſſention, 
he had ſent embaſſadors to the diet aſſembled at Spire, in 
February, under colour of clearing himſelf from the pretend- 
ed calumnies he was aſperſed with, and particularly from 
the imputation of making an alliance with the Turks. His 
embaſſadors complained to the diet, in very ſtrong terms, of 
the murder of Rincon and Fregoſa, pretending that Rincon 
was ſent to Conſtantinople, only to diſſuade Soliman from 
his deſign of carrying war into Germany. However, in the 
ſequel of their Ae, they would have perſuaded the Ger- 
man princes, that it was their intereſt to fortify their fron- 
tier towns, and abandon Hungary to the Turks. So their 
preſence at the diet having produced no great eſſect, they 
returned very diflatisfied. | 

Shortly after their departure, the pope's nuncio offered to 
the diet, in his maſter's name, a council at Trent. The 
catholics gladly accepted the offer, and thanked the nuncio. 
But the proteſtants rejected it, becauſe they would not have 
a council called by their adverſary, and in a ſuſpicious place, 
fince the city of Trent belonged to the king of the Romans. 
The diet, however, ended to the emperor's and Ferdinand's 
ſatisfaction, after having unanimouſly reſolved to give them 
a powerful aſſiſtance, under the conduct of the elector of 
Brandenburg, | 

Though the proteſtants refuſed the pope's offer, Paul III. 
called a council at Trent for November following, by a 
bull of the 224 of May. But this was only to amuſe the 
world. He knew that when a war between the emperor and 
France was going to commence, there would be obſtacles 
enough to hinder-the council from aſſembling, 

And indeed, at this very time, Francis I. was bringing five 
armies into the field, to attack the emperor in five places 
at once; namely, in Roufillon, I. uxemburg, Piedmont, 
Flanders, and Brabant. But the ſucceſs anſwered not his 


expectations. The great effort he made this year to invade . 


his enemy, ſerved only to diſable him to do the like again 
when he came himſelf to be attacked. The dauphin be- 
fieged Perpignan in vain. The duke of Orleans, his brother, 
took Luxemburg and Montmedy ; but theſe places were re- 
taken before the end of the campaign. As for the other three 
armies, they performed nothing conſiderable. - 

Whilſt Francis was vainly endeavouring to be revenged 


of the emperor, Henry came to a final reſolution to make 


war upon Scotland. He had been in hopes, that in the ex- 
pected conference with the king, his nephew, he ſhould 
perſuade him to renounce the papal authority, and was ex- 
tremely concerned to ſee himſelf diſappointed, This affair 
ſeemed to him of the utmoſt importance, becauſe not hav- 
ing much to fear from abroad, where the naval forces were 
not comparable to his, Scotland was the only country which 
could give him any uneafineſs. From thence alone could 
the Engliſh malcontents receive any ſuccours, and he re- 
membered, with terror, the danger he ſhould have run when 
the rebels were in arms in the north, had they been ſup- 
ported by a Scotch army. In this war, therefore, upon Scot- 
land, his aim was not to make conqueſts, but to bend the 
king of Scotland to his will by force, fince he could not 
do it by fair means. This he deemed abſolutely neceſſary, 
in order to procure a ſettled peace. At the time of the nor- 
thern rebellion, the junctures were very favourable to him; 
for, being then in ſtrict union with France, king James 
could not engage to ſupport the Engliſh malcontents 
without Francis's conſent, who, inſtead of approving ſuch a 
deſign, would have rather diverted him from it. But af- 
fairs were now upon another foot, ſince Henry could no lon- 
ger rely upon the king of France's friendſhip. It is true, that 
prince was not much to be feared, whillt at war with the 
emperor ; but he conſidered that the equality of theſe two 
monarch's forces would probably oblige them to make peace 
very ſoon, and this peace, in which no doubt the pope would 
interpoſe, neceſſarily be to his prejudice ; nay, it was a 
queſtion, whether it would not occafion a league againſt him, 
and the king of Scotland join in it. In that caſe, England 
could be invaded in the north with the more eaſe, as the 
northern counties were moſt inclined to rebel, It was there- 


net, tom. I. p. 314+ 

All the biſhops of the province of Canterbury, except Ely and St. Da- 
vid's, proteſted againſt it. Burnet, p. 31 5. 

n Antony Marlar. Rymer, tom. XIV. p. 745 

i George Ferrers, member for Plymouth. Hollingſh. p. 955. 

k Stow ſays, he took in May a loan of money of all 1uch as were valued at 
fifty pounds or upwards in the book of ſubſidy, p. 583. 8 
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fore of very great conſequence to Henry to gain the king of 


Scotland to his intereſt, ſince, being ſecured from that ſide, 
an invaſion was not much to be feared, which he looked upon 
as impofhble, confidering the ſuperiority of his naval 
forces. | | | 

He had intended to make uſe of two ways to gain the 
king of Scotland in the propoſed conference, The firſt way 
was, to ſhew him that it was in his power to ſecure to him 
the ſucceffion of the crown of England after his ſon Ed- 
ward, or remove him from it, ſince, by the act of partia- 
ment made for that purpoſe, he could call to the ſucceſſion 
his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, or exclude them for ever. 


In the former cafe, king James could not pretend to the 


crown till after the poſterity of theſe two princeſſes was ex- 
tinct; but, in the latter caſe, he came immediately after 
prince Edward. As therefore to gain two degrees, was a 
conſiderable advantage for the king of Scotland, Henry 
hoped he would not be fo unwiſe as to flight it. The fecond 


way he defigned to make uſe of to win that prince, was, to 


lay before him the advantages which would accrue to him 
in caſe he renounced the pope, as well by reafon of the fa- 
cility this would give him to ſucceed” to the crown of Eng- 
land, if there ſhould be occaſion, as by the riches- he would 
acquire in ſuppreſſing tbe monaſteries of Scotland. As James 
was very greedy of money, Henry did not queſtion ſucceed- 
ing by this ſecond means, though the firſt ſhould prove in- 


effectual. He was therefore extremely vexed to ſee himſelf 


cliſappointed of his hopes, by the king his nephew's refuſal 
to meet him at York. He found the new queen had too 
great an influence over him, and even ſuſpected it to be the 
effect of the intreagues of the pope, the emperor, and per- 


| haps the king of France. So, deſpairing to ſucceed in his pro- 


ject by fair means, he reſolved to try to accompliſh it by force. 
Scotland was little able to refiſt England without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of France. But Francis was ſo employed, that there 
was no likelihood of his interpofing in the quarrel. Henry 
hoped therefore, if he could gain at firſt ſome advantage, he 
ſhould render the Scots leſs intractable, and more eafily diſ- 
poſe the king his nephew to hearken to his propoſals. Thus 
the war he intended to wage with Scotland was properly de- 
Agned to oblige the Scots to a compliance with his deſires, 
and not founded upon caprice only, or to be revenged of 
the affront he received, as the hiſtorians pretend, However, 
as he could not diſcover the real motives without doing him- 
ſelf a prejudice, he pretended a violation of the truce, 
James's denial of ſome land of ſmall value lying on the fron- 
tiers, and his reception of ſome Engliſh rebels. Bur as all 
this was not very capable of deceiving the world, he be- 
thought himſelf of reviving the old pretenſions of the kings 
of England to the ſovereignty of Scotland. To that pur- 
poſe, he ſet out a long declaration, in which was inſerted the 
memorial largely ſpoken of in the reigns of Edward I. and 
Henry VII. containing the pretended proofs of the homage 
Scotland had formerly paid to England. The declaration 
was however ſo ambiguouſly exprefled, that it plainly appear- 
ed, Henry was willing to have it in his power to quit his 
pretenfions without injuring his honour. It is entirely need- 
ieſs to repeat the contents of the memorial. It will ſuffice to 
obſerve, that the Engliſh writers ſpeak of it as if the ſove- 
reignty of the kings of England over Scotland was there de- 
monſtrated, and the bare citation of it ſufficient to carry the 
cauſe. Doctor Burner, though a Scotchman, ſeems to give 
into this opinion univerſally ſpread in England, ſince he ſpeaks 
of this memorial in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, without 
making any remarks. Perhaps he did not think proper to 
combat the ſentiments of the Engliſh, without any neceſſity, 
in reſpect to his hiſtory. | | 
Henry publiſhed not this declaration till his army was juſt 
entering Scotland. His deſign was to ſurpriſe the Scots, 
Which he believed the more caſy, as there appeared to be no 
Juſt cauſe of breach between the two kingdoms. However, 
king James, hearing that ſoldiers were raiſing in England, put 
himſelf in a poſture of defence, in caſe he ſhould be attack. 
ed. In the mean while, he ſent two embaſſadors! to the 
king his uncle, to ſce to content him, if poſſible, or at leaſt 
to gain time till the king of France could aſſiſt him. The 
embaſladors were long detained at the court of England, upon 
frivolous pretences, and whilſt Henry was making his pre- 
parations, he gave them no anſwer. Nay, they were not 
ſuffercd to return but with the army which was to enter 
their country, under the command of the duke of Norfolk m, 


| The biſkop of Orkney, and James Liermouth, maſter of bis houſhold. 
Hall, fol. 254. | 

n Ihe duke was accompanied with the earls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Cum— 
berland, Surren, IIertford, Angus, Rutland, and fir Authony Brown, 


Y or ENGL AND: 
and where they were as priſoners. Two other embaſſadors 
of Scotland, who were going to London, meeting the Engliſh 
upon their march, were alſo detained till the army arrived at 
Berwick. | | | 

Mean while, king James, hearing the duke of Norfolk 


was marching towards the north at the head of twenty thou- 
ſand men, ſent a body of ten thouſand to the frontiers, un- 


der the command of George Gordon, expecting the reſt of 


the troops who were marching from ſeveral parts to join 
him. But Gordon could not hinder the duke of Norfolk from 
entering Scotland, about the end of October n, and ravagin 

the country north to the Tweed. After this ſhort expedi- 
tion, the Engliſh army retired to Berwick ; the ſeaſon, which 


was now very bad, prevented them from advancing any far. 


ther. In the mean time, king James ordered the lord Max- 
well to march with fifteen thouſand men, whilſt the Engliſh 
were retiring to Berwick. The Scots pretend, upon the news 
of Maxwell's march, the Engliſh retreated in ſuch confuſion 
that they might have been eaſily defeated, if Gordon had 
ventured to attack them, and that the king was extremely 
angry with him for this diſappointment. However, James, 
heading his army in perſon, held a council of war, and ap- 
peared tully refolved to give battle, let' what would be the 
conſequence, But he was alone of that opinion. On the 
Contrary, the danger to which the kingdom would be ex- 
poſed, in cafe of a defeat, was ſtrongly repreſented to him. In 
ſhort, as he would not alter his reſolution, the generals aud 
nobles told him, they would not obey him, if, without any 
neceſſity, he obſtinately expoſed the kingdom to ſo manifeſt 
a hazard, This oppoſition threw him into a fury; he ſwore 
he would puniſh their diſobedience, and called them all trai- 
tors, ſince they hindered him from obtaining, as he thought, 


a certain victory. Cardinal Beaton inſpired him with this 


notion, by telling him, it was impoſſible for ſuch heretics 
as the Engliſh to conquer him. The truth is, James was 
a little diſturbed in his mind, ever fince he had unjuſtly put 
to death a nephew of the duke of Albany, whoſe appariton 
was ever preſent to his imagination. So, being extremely 
troubled to be thus diſobeyed, he left the command of the 
army to the lord Maxwell, with orders to march towards 
the enemy, and remained himſelf within diſtance to join him, 
in caſe there was occaſion to fight. But, a few days after, 
as he was extremely incenſed with his generals, and greatly 
miſtruſted them, he gave a commiſſion in form to Oliver 
Sinclair, his minion, to command the army. The new ge- 
neral, very unfit for ſuch a poſt, repairing to the camp, 
cauſed his patent to be publicly read, at which all were ot- 
tended. This bred ſuch diſcontent among the troops that 
they began to diſband, when a body of five hundred Eng- 
liſn horſe appeared on a hill, where they were poſted to watch 
the motions of the enemy. This fight encreaſed the confu- 
ſion among the Scotch troops, who imagined the whole Eng- 
liſh army was approaching to give battle. In this condition, 
being without a general, ſince Maxwell's commiſſion was 
revoked, and none would obey Sinclair, they choſe to retire 
in a fright, which permitted them not to look back and ob- 
ſerve the ſmall number of their enemies. The Engliſh horſe, 
{ſeeing them fly with ſuch precipitation, cloſely purtued them, 
and, without meeting any reſiſtance, flew great numbers, tooł 
priſoners ſeven lords, two hundred gentlemen, eight hundred 
ſoldiers, with four and twenty pieces of ordnance . Ne- 
ver was victory ſo eaſily won. Among the chief priſoners 
were the earls of Glencairn and Caſſilis, the lords Maxwell, 
Somerville, Oliphant, Gray, and Oliver Sinclair, the king“ 
favourite. 

The news: of this rout threw king James into a diſmal 
melancholy, to which he was already too much inclincd. 
He fancied his generals and nobles had betrayed him, and, 
in that belief, reſolved to put moſt of them to death. His 
vexation was ſtill encreaſed, upon hearing that a herald, ſci! 
by the duke of Norfolk, was murdered by an Engliſh be- 
fugee. He immediately feared the ill conſequences of ſuch 
an accident, after his late misfortune. So, imagining it woul 
be impoſſible to free himſelf from his preſent embarraſſinent, 
he could not withſtand his immoderate grief, which brought 
him to his grave the 14th of December 1542. His death 
happened ſeven days after the birth of a princeſs, called 
Mary, of whom his qucen was delivered, and who was his 
only heir. A little before, he loſt two ſons in one day. 

H nry, not knowing what paſſed in Scotland, had ordered 
the Scotch priſoners to be brought to London, where the 


maſter of the horſe to the king, fir John Gage, comptroller to tlie how 
ſhold, &c. Ibid. 
n October 21. Ibid. 


The battle or rencounter happened on November 25. Idem. 3 5 
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arrixed the 19th of December v. The next day 4 they 
were conducted through the city from the Tower (where 
they had been confined) to Weſtminſter, where the king was 
leaſed to ſee and talk with them. He expoſtulated with 
them, for having, by their pernicious counſels, perſuaded their 
king to quarrel with him, and told them they. juſtlv bore 
the puniſhment of a war raiſed by themſelves, Neverthe- 
Jeſs, as he intended to make uſe of them to procure ſuch 
a peace as he defired, he ended his diſcourſe with ſome 
obliging exprethons, and granted them more liberty, by put- 
ting them in the cuſtody of ſeveral noblemen. The earl 
of Caſſilis had the good fortune to fall into the hands of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and to receive from him, dur- 
ing his ſhort ſtay at London, ſuch inſtructions as induced 
him to embrace the reformation when he returned to his own 
country. 
A few days after”, the news of the birth of Mary, prin- 
ceſs of Scotland, and of the king, her father's death, arriving 
together, Henry thought it a favourable juncture to unite 
Scotland to England, by marrying his fon Edward to the new 
queen of Scotland. He cauſed the captive lords to be ſound- 
ed, and finding them inclined to ſecond the overture, ſet 
them at liberty, on condition they would give hoſtages for 
their return in caſe the project of the marriage did not 
ſucceed. This condition being accepted, they were con- 
ducted to Newcaſtle, from whence they returned into their 
country. We ſhall ſce preſently what was the event of this 
project. | | 

The parliament of England, mceting the 22d of Ja- 
nuary, granted the king a ſubſidy 5, as well for his charges 


in the war with Scotland, as for his other occaſions. By. 


that was meant a war with France, of which there was no 
longer room to doubt, fince the king was upon the point of 
conciuding a league with the emperor. The union which 
was going to be formed between theſe two monarchs, was 
like to be ſo favourable to the adherents of Rome and the 
old religion, that they queſtioned not but the deſtruction of 
the reformation in England was approaching. However, at 
this very time they had the mortification to ſee an act of par- 
liament paſſed, which much checked their hopes. The act 
moved, and at length obtained by Cranmer, ran, that lords, 
gentlemen, merchants, might have in their houſes an Eng— 
Iſh bible, with ſome other religious books, mentioned in the 
act, for the inſtruction of their families. But it was expreſly 
forbid to print, ſell, buy, or keep, any other religious books, 
and to preach or ſpeak againſt the ordinance of the year 1540. 
There was alſo a very confiderable clauſe in the ſtatute, 
that the offenders, if eccleſiaſtics, ſhould not be condemned 
to be burnt till the third offence; and the puniſhment of the 
laity, not extend beyond forfeiture of goods and chattels 
[and perpetual impriſonment. | Moreover, the act allowed 
the party accuſed to bring witnefles for his own purgation, 
which had never been practiſed before in the caſe of hereſy. 
Laſtly, it was enacted, that the accuſed ſhould be tried with- 
m a year at fartheſt after the indictment. But, on the other 
hand, the law of the ſix articles was confirmed, and the 
parliament left it in the king's power to annul or alter 
the act at his pleaſure. By this laſt clauſe the king ſtill 
continued to be maſter of the lives of the reformed, ſince by 
repealing this act he could proſecute thein upon the former 
ſtatutes d. 3 

A fortnight after, the parliament broke up, Henry con— 
cluded with the emperor a league, which, however, was not 
publiſhed rill June. It was not the intereſt of England that 
the king ſhould join with the emperor to render him more 
powerful. He was already but too potent. On the contrary, 
It would have been much more proper, in order to keep 
the balance even, to have affiſted France. Ar leaſt, it is un- 
deniable, that a neutrality would have been advantageous to 
the Engliſh. But the king's paſſion ran counter to the na- 
non's intereſt. He was extremely diflatisfied with Francis 
upon ſeveral accounts. In the firſt place, he obſerved in 
um a great indifference for his concerns, ever ſince he had 


2 Being conducted by ſir Henry Savil, and fir Thomas Wentworth, Her- 
„P- 234. 
: WO days after, viz. the 21ſt. Hall, fol. 25 5. Stow, p. 583. 
er 22. Hollingſhead, p. 959. i 
wi Us ſubſidy was as follows: every perſon worth in goods 20l. and up- 
"ds, paid two ſhillings ; from 20l. to 10l, fixteen-pence ; from 10l. to 
5'. eight pence; from 51. to 208. four-pence. And tor lands, fees, and an- 


ny 10 1 4 a ' 

OY they paid according to this rate : they that were worth 2ol. and up- 

Naa « 3 three ſhillings in the pound; from a0l. to 1ol. two ſhillings; 
m 10 


paid eie op 51. ſixteen · pence; and they that were worth from 51. to 2058. 

ergy To Tee in the pound; all theſe were doubled on ſtrangers. The 

Wy bet granted a iubtdy of 11x thillings 11 the pound ; and every prieſi, 

ee, R an annual ttipend, was to pay ſix thillings and eight-pence. Theſe 
«a labſidies were to be paid in three years. Stow, P. 583. 
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not wanted his aſſiſtance. Secondly, he perceived at length 
that all his promiſes to renounce, like him, the papal autho- 
rity, tended only to amuſe him. He knew Francis, on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, had blamed his conduct with reſpect to reli. 
gion, and ridiculed his marriages. In the next place, he paid 
neither the yearly penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns 
nor that of ten thouſand for the ſalt of Brouage, though bound 
by divers treaties. As for the debt of two millions, Francis 
indeed could produce acquittances for good part of that ſum, 
but then Henry had received no money, the acquittances be- 
ing in licu of the ſuccours he had voluntarily promiſed to lend 
him in his former wars. However, there was a round ſum 
ſtill left unpaid, and the debtor never endeavoured to ſatisfy 
him. Moreover, Henry had preſented the king of France 
with what was due to him from the emperor, ſolely on 
condition he would perform the treaties, and complained, 
Francis had not been punctual. But what moſt offended 
Henry was, the obſtacles Francis had raiſed him in Scotland 
by means of a faction, which openly oppoſed his defigns. 
Here was a ſufficient cauſe for a breach, if the nation's in- 
tereſt had been the ſame with the king's. But in ſuch an op- 
poſition, ſeldom does it happen that the people's advantage 
prevails over the ſovereign's. Henry reſolved, therefore, to 
make the king of France ſenſible that it was worth his while 
to have ſhewn a greater regard for him, and to that end, 
choſe to be reconciled with the emperor, and join in a league 
with him. th 

Charles V. defired nothing more earneſtly. He plainly 
ſaw that, with the aſſiſtance of England, he ſhould ſoon bring 
the king of France to reaſon, and deſtroy all his hopes of 
recovering Milan by arms. His conſtant fear of Henry's uni- 
ting with France and the German proteſtants, cauſed him to 
conſider the alliance with England as what would enable him 
to accompliſh his ambitious deſigns. He found his account 
much better in hindering Francis from ſetting foot again in 
Italy, and in ſubduing the proteſtants, than in executing or 
rather in trying to execute the pope's fentence againſt Henry, 
an undertaking which, probably, would not have ended to 
his honour. - Beſides, the death of queen Catherine, his aunt , 
had much leflened, and it may be entirely ſtifled, his deſire to 
revenge her. So, at the very time he was complaining to all 
the princes of Europe that Francis had private intelligence 


with the infidels, he ſcrupled not to court the alliance of an 


excommunicated king, who, according to the principles of 
the Romiſh church, ought not to have been looked upon with 
leſs horror than the Turk. One fingle difficulty retarded the 
concluſion of this alliance. The emperor would have Mary, 
queen Catherine's daughter, acknowledged for legitimate, 
which Henry obſtinately refuſed. Nay, he could not grant 
it without condemning his divorce with Catherine, and all 
his proceedings upon that occaſion. ,He promiſed however, 
that purſuant to the power granted him by parliament, he 
would give Mary a place in the ſucceſſion, but would never 
conſent this article ſhould be inſerted in the treaty. The 
emperor's friends in England adviſed him to be ſatisfied with 
this verbal promiſe, apprehenſive as they were that the league, 
from whence they expected great advantages, would be de- 
layed by this obſtacle. Bonner, biſhop of London, who 
had been ſent into Spain for the negotiation, willingly and 
ardently endeavoured to accomplith it, in hopes that an 
union between the emperor and the king, would re-eſta— 
bliſh religion in England upon the fame foot as before the 
divorce. | 

The treaty was therefore concluded at London the 11th 
of February 1543. It contained a league for England only 
with what Henry held in Picardy ; and on the emperor's 
part, for the provinces of the Low Countries under his domi- 
nion u, without any mention of Spain or Germany. The 
league was to this eftect : 

That the emperor and the king of England ſhould ſend 
embaſſadors to the king of France, to declare to him, that 
by his follicitations only the Turks had invaded Chriſtendom. 
That therefore the two confederate monarchs exhorted him 


t In this' parliament, an act was made for authoriſing the county and city 
of Cheſter to ſend each two repreſentatives in parliament, which they uied 
not to do before; and another, for empowering perſons, that are not 
common ſurgeons, to miniſter medicines,” noiwithitanding the Statute 3. 
Hen, VIII. | 

uv The places and dominions, mentioned on king Henry's part, are the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, the iilands of Wight, Jertey, Guerntey, 
and Man; the -aftle and earldom of Guyſnes, and the towns of Calais 
and Berwick ; and, on the emperor's part, ate named, the kingdom oft 
Spain [regna Hiſpaniarum] the provinces of Brabant, Flancers, Holland, 
Zealand, Hanow, Artois, Limburg, Luxemburg, Namur, Frieteland ; the 
countries of Dureflel, Utrecht, and Mechlin. Rymer's Fœd. tom, XIV. 
p. 709, 770. 
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. RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


to break his alliance with the Infidels, to hold them for ene— 
mies, and renounce his correſpondence with them. That 
they demanded moreover, he ſhould fatisfy the damages done 
to Chriſtendom, by his calling in thoſe cruel enemies. 'That 
he ſhould give over the war he had begun in ſeveral places, 
that the emperor might apply himſelf to the defence of 
Chriſtendom. That he ſhould cauſe the town of Maran, 
taken by the Turks, to be reſtored to king Ferdinand, and 
to the emperor, Caitro-novo, which they had beſieged with 
the aid of twelve French gallies. 'That he ſhould repair the 
lofles the Germans had ſuſtained by the Turkiſh invaſion. 
Laſtly, that he ſhould fatisfy the King of England for what- 
ever he owed him, and give him ſecurity for the payment of 
the hundred thouſand crowns. | 

Aſter theſe preliminaries, the two confederate monarchs 
agreed, that they would not make peace or truce but upon 
theſe conditions ; that Francis ſhould pay the king of Eng- 
land whatever was due to him; and for ſecurity of the annual 
penſion, ſurrender into his hands the carldom of Ponthicu, 
Boulogne, Montreuil, Ardres, and Terouenne, free from all 
homage, for which however Henry ſhould conſent that the 
yearly revenues thence ariſing ſhould be in lieu of the pen- 
ſion. Moreover, that Francis ſhould reſtore to the emperor 
the duchy of Burgundy. 

That if the king of France ſhould delay but ten days to 
accept theſe conditions, the two confederate monarchs ſhould 
proclaim war againſt him, with a declaration that they 
would never make peace till the king of England was in pol- 
ſeſſion of Normandy, Guienne, and the kingdom of France; 
and the emperor, of Abbeville, Amiens, Bray, Corbell, 
Peronne, Ham, St. Quinty, and the whole duchy ot Bur- 

undy. 

Laſtly, They agreed, that each ſhould take the field, and 
invade France with tw enty-five thouſand men, of whom five 
thouſand ſhould be cavalry x. 

Theſe were vaſt projects. But theſe princes were too wiſe 
to imagine that with twenty-five thouſand men each they 
were able to conquer France. It is likely therefore, they 
agrecd in the treaty to bring into the field fo ſmall a number 
of troops, only to engage Francis to make preparations aC- 
cordingly. And indeed ive ſhall fee hereafter, that they in- 
vaded France with above a hundred thouſand men. 

One of the chief reatons why Henry joined in a league 
with the emperor was, to find the king of France ſo much 
employment at home, that it ſhould not be in his power to 
break his meaſures for the union of Scotland with England, 


by a marriage between Mary and prince Edward. Henry 


had this affair extremely at heart, and very juſtly, as it is eaſy 
to imagine. But unhappily for him, there was a queen 
dowager 1n Scotland of the houſe of Lorrai in, and a cardinal 
archb 21ſhop of St. Andrews, who being both devoted to France 
and the pope, laboured with all their power to defeat his pro- 
jects. As the affairs of Scotland will be very ſoon intermixt 
with thoſe of England, it is abſolutely neceflary to ſee what 
paſſed in that country after the death of James V. without 
Which it would be very difficult to underſtand what will be 
{aid hereafter. 

After the deceale of James V. Scotland was in a very 111 
ſituation. The late king had not ſettled the regency during 
his daughter's minority. The next heir to Mary was James 
Hamilton earl of Arran, a perſon of mean genius, a lover 
of books and calc, but little capable of managing the public 

affairs, and ſtill Je is thoſe of war *. He had ſhewn ſome in- 
clination for the new religion, and thereby rendered himſelf 
as much ſuſpected and odious to the clergy, as agreeable to 
thoſe who bad embraced the reformation, The queen dow— 
ager, fiſter to the cardinal Lorrain and the duke of Guiſe, 
had an extreme averſion to the reformed. This averſion was 
cheriſhed by cardinal Beaton, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, a 
violent and cruel man, who had already given ſeveral proofs 
ol his barbarous temper towards thoſe who embraced the new 
religion. Moſt of the lords who, by their counſels, could 
have ſupported the ſtate in ſuch a juncture, were either {lain 
in the late rout, or in the hands of the Engliſh. But 
though they had been alive or in Scotland, it would have been 
very difficult to ſucceed, There had lon ig been ſuch a divi- 
ſion among the nobles, that what one moved was ſure to be 
oppoled by another. This was the conſequence of the tac- 
tions railed by the Kings of France and England in the king- 
dom, and which were continued by different opinions in re- 
ligion. To all theſe evils was added that of a war againſt a 
powerful neighbour, who had juſt gained a very confiderable 


„And alſo each of them ſhould fit out ſhips, with two or three thouſand 
armed men.  Ryincr, p. 775. 


advantage, and could eafily improve the Conſlethation at 
Scotland was under. 

Amidſt this contuſion, cardinal Beaton, ſecing none able th 
withſtand him, formed the defign of ic1zing the regency: 40 
that end, he forged a will for the late king, wherein he was 
appointed regent or viceroy during Marv's minority, with 
three counſellors or aſſiſtants, of v hom the carl of Arran u. 49 
one, and cauſed it to be publ liſned till h e e en mould 
meet and confirm it. Mean while, he Grove by all forts gf 
ways to gain proper perſons to ſupport Weg as well among 
the people as among the great men. The queen dowager 
was the firſt that declared for him. 

But whilſt the cardinal was Jabouring to ſtrengthen his 
party, the friends and relations of the earl of Arran were 
earneſtly ſolliciting him, not to yield the regency to one why 
had no right to it. They repreſented to him, that the wil 
on which the cardinal grounded his pretenfions, was a tor. 
gery, becauſe the late king never vaiue d him fo as to com. 
mit the regency to him in prejudice of the princes of -the 
blood: that it was a contrivance to deſtroy the Hamiltons 
with their whole. party, and hinder the progreſs of the re. 
formation: that the cardinal was known to be a man of il 
principles, of little or no conſcience, cruel and ſuperſtitious, 
and if once he had the power in his hands, the flames of per. 
ſecution would be quickly kindled all over the kingdom, not 
only againſt the reformed, but againſt all in general wh 
would not blindly ſubmit to his orders; that intallibly the 


princes of the blood, and the chicf of the nobles, would be 


firſt ſacrificed to his ambition and jealouly. The carl of 
Arran was of a peaccable temper, and without ambition. It 
he had followed his own inclination, hc would have left 
the cardinal quietly to enjoy the auth ority he had uſurped, 
But his friends having in a manner forced him by their re- 
monſtrances to proſecute the right due to his birth, he re- 
ſolved to demand the regency, and ſhew the fore gery of the 
pretended will on which the cardinal reſted. 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the priſoners, who 
had been releaſed, came to Scotland, and with them Archi- 
bald Douglas, earl of Angus, and William D ouglas, his bro- 
ther, who had been fitteen years exiles in England. By 
their arrival, the earl of Arran's party was conſidera! bl 
ſtrengthened, whereas the cardinal loſt many followers, who 
had joined with him more out of fear than affection. I was 
publicly ſaid, that the earl of Arran's right was 1ndiſput- 
able, though the king had capriciouſly diſpoſed of the te- 
gency in favour of the cardinal, which, however, was incre- 
dible. The parhament meeting in March, the will was exa- 
mined, and the forgery being detected, the cardinal was re- 
moved, and the earl of Arran declared regent with almoſt 
unanimous conſent, It was not without reaſon that moſt of 
the lords and nobles were defirous to free themſelves from 
the dominion of cardinal Beaton. Before the parliament 
met, a paper was found, written with the king's own hand, 
wherein were ſet down the names of three hundred lords and 
gentlemen, whom he had reſolved to diſpatch. As molt of 
the proſcribed perſons were of the reformed religion, or fa- 
voured the reformation, it was not doubted, that the cardi- 
nal had greatly contributed to put the king upon this barba- 


rous reſolution, by repreſenting to him that thoſe who had 


refuſed to fight againſt the Engliſh, were ſecret friends of the 
king of England, and favourers of the new opinions. It 1s 
certain many of the nobility were of the retormed religion, 
or well-withers to the reformation. The earl of Arran was 
of this number, and upon that account was ſo well ſupported 
when he demanded the regency, becauſe thole of the nes 
religion intended to make him their protector. But this das 
Fo 11] choice, the earl's inactive and timorous 9 res 
dering him very unfit to ſupport the party who put themfetvc3 
under his protection, : 
Whilſt the parliament was fitting, Henry fent an embail:- 
dor V to Scotland, to propole the marriage of prince E dward, 
his ſon, with the young queen, accor ding to the agreemen: 
with the c captive lords. The embaſſador was furniſhed will 
a good {um of money to facilitate the negotiation; Ilenry 
knowing, by experience, how effectual that means was in Scot- 
land. The queen and cardinal Beaton uſed all their cred! 
and addreſs to caule the overture to be rejected. But as en 
party was too weak to balance the king of England's, i" 
cardinal made it his buſineſs to confound all the conferences 
held upon this occaſion, by long ſpecches, affected diſputes, 
invectives againſt the contrary party, with defign to rail 
quarrels, which would obſtruct the concluſion of the allaii 


* 'This is Buchanan's character of him. Rapin. 
Sit Ralph Sadler, his tecretary. Herbert, p. 234+ Willa 
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tis artifice being at laſt perceived, he was confined to a 
room till the debates were ended. The moment the cardi- 


nal no longer appeared, the king of England's propoſal was 


accepted without much difficulty, and the parliament ap- 
ointed embaffadors to go and treat at London with the 
king concerning a Peace and the marriage. George Doug- 
las, the earl of Angus's brother, and ſome other lords“, 
were charged with the negotiation, which ended at length in 
two treaties, concluded at London the iſt of July 1543. 
The firſt, was to ſettle a good and firm peace between the 
two kingdoms. The ſecond, for the marriage of prince 
Edward with the young queen of Scotland. Henry did all 
he could to have Mary put into his hands. But the Scotch 


embaſſadors not conſenting, it was at laſt agreed, ſhe ſhould 


not be brought into England till ſhe was ren years of age : 
that in the mean time the parliament of Scotland ſhould ap- 
zoint four lords to take care of her education, and Henry 
might add a fifth of his own nation, to convey his advices 
to the governors b: that the parliament of Scotland ſhould 
give the King fix hoſtages of diſtinction for ſecurity that the 
marriage ſhould be conſummated. 

This affair being ended, the cardinal had a little more li- 
berty granted him, by being given in cuſtody to the lord 
Seaton. But that lord, ſuffering himſelf to be corrupted by 
his priſoner, afforded him means to make his eſcape. As 
ſoon as he was at liberty, he uſed all his art to break the 
treaties with England, wherein he was powerfully aſſiſted 
by the queen dowager. As they were both firmly attached 
to France and the old religion, they could not fee, without 
extreme grief, the alliance lately concluded with a prince 
whom they looked upon as a heretic, and whoſe intereſts 
had for ſome time been contrary to thoſe of Francis I. 
They plainly perceived this alliance was capable of pro- 
ducing great alterations, as well in church as ſtate, and 
would infallibly deſtroy the antient union between France 
and Scotland. To prevent this, the cardinal aſſembled at 
his houſe the heads of the clergy, and repreſenting to them 
that religion was in danger, he obtained a large contribution 
to aſſiſt him to ſupport it. This money ſerved to maintain 
his creatures, and gain ſome of the contrary party. In a 
word, he ſo well caballed, that he quickly put things in ex- 
treme confuſion. By his ſollicitations and intrigues he ſo 


managed, that the priſoners who had been releaſed, reſolved 


not to go and redeem their hoſtages. The earl of Caffilis 
alone could not be prevailed with upon any confideration to 
break his word. In ſhort, the - cardinal's party being grown 
ery numerous by his liberalities, ſtrongly oppoſed the ſend— 
ing the hoſtages promited to the king of England by the 
treaty, Beſides that, the cardinal reſolving at any rate to ſet 
the two nations at variance, cauſed the Engliſh embaſſador to 
be highly affronted by ſFne of his party, and his ſervants 
to be inſulted. But the embatlador knowing how defirous 
the king his maſter was that the treaties ſhould be executed, 
bore all with patience for fear of raiſing an unſeaſonable 
quarrel, which he ſaw to be the cardinal's view. Thus the 
cardinal had brought things to ſuch a ſtate, that the regent, 
who wanted reſolution, tried in vain to ſtop theſe violent 
proceedings, fince his commands were openly diſobeyed. 

At laft, the day being come that the three hoſtages were 


to be delivered, the Engliſh embailador demanded them of 


the regent, complaining withal of the affronts he had re- 
caved. The regent. told him, “ He was very ſorry any 
diſreſpect had been ſhewn to his perſon and character, and 
would give him at a more convenient ſeaſon what ſatisfaction 
he defired, but at preſent it was no proper juncture. That 
he was himſelf witneſs of the troubles raiſed by the cardi- 
nal, and how contemptible the authority of the government 
Was rendered by that prelate's cabals : as for the hoſtages, it 
Was no longer in his power to put them into his hands, fince 
ine cardinal and his whole party were againſt it, who were 
now grown too ſtrong to be compelled.” The embaſtador 
was tutiiciently convinced of the truth of what the regent ſaid ; 
and as he ſaw little appearance of a change in favour of the 
10g his maſter, he contented himſelf with {ummoning the 
Pritoners to return to England according to their promiſe. 
"ut in that he ſucceeded no better. They refuſed to return, 
inough they were releaſed only upon parole. The earl of 
Caffilis alone e, abhorring the perfidiouſneſs of his fellow 
priloners, ſet out for London, and put himſelf into the 
i0g's hands. This action met with its due reward. Henry 


$ 1 I; - : 8 2 . 1 
| William earl of Glencairn, William Hamilton, James Liermouth, and 
INF Balnavis, Rymer's Fœd. tom, XIV. p. 781. 

. The number is not ipecitied in Rymer, it is only ſaid — certos 


dem regni TViz. Scotiz 1 Barones— See 
Tb een | viz, Scotiæ] Barones—Sce p. 793. 


ae king might fend a nobleman and his Wife, with other perſons, not 
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very civilly received the earl. He commended his faithful 
nels, and, making him rich preſents, diſmiſſed him without 
ranſom. Mean while, finding his party in Scotland was nei— 
ther very ſtrong, nor firm enough to his intereſt, he reſolved 
to proclaim war with that kingdom. He might cafily have 
ſubdued it ſome months before, if he would have taken ad- 
vantage of the conſternation of the Scots, after their defeat. 
and the death of their ſovereign. 

The queen and the cardinal having accompliſhed their de- 
fign with reſpect to a rupture with England, conſidered of 
means to procure the government of the kingdom, by ſup- 
planting the earl of Arran, head of the contrary faction. 
Indeed, they did not much fear the carl, as they had lately 
ſhewn. But he bore the title of regent, and very poſſibly, 


by the counſels of the able men of his party, and the king 


ot England's aſſiſtance, he might find means in the end to 
make himſelf formidable. The war Henry had proclaimed 
againſt Scotland afforded them an opportunity to execute 
their project. They repreſented to the king of France, 
That it was almoſt impoſſible for Scotland ro maintain a 
war againſt England without a powerful aid from him: 
that the earl of Arran, regent of the kingdom, favoured the 
Engliſh, and inſtead of oppoſing them, would certainly make 
uſe of them to eſtabliſh his authority and compleat the 
queen's projected marriage : that probably this marriage 
would break the old alliance betiween France and Scotland, and 
produce a ſtrict union between Scotland and England: that 
he might plainly ſee how much he was himſelf concerned in 
a war, Which, as it would infallibly be unſucceſsful, would 
cauſe him to loſe Scotland : that indeed they perceived how 
difficult it was for him to aſſiſt them, when he wanted all his 
torces againſt the emperor : but they had deviſed an expe- 
dient to gain time, in breaking the meaſures of the contrary 
party. The expedient was, that he ſhould ſend over Mat- 
thew Stewart, earl of Lenox, who was in France, that they 
might oppoſe him to the Hamiltons, whoſe ſworn enemy 
he was, becauſe they had killed his father: that this lord, 
being in Scotland, would be immediately acknowledged 
for head of the party againſt the regent, and by the aſſiſtance 
they were ready to lend him, would become fo ſuperior, that 
it would not be poſſible for the-regent to execute his de- 
ſigns in favour of England.” The better to perſuade the 
ear] of Lenox to come to Scotland, they put him in hopes 
of marrying the queen dowager, and of being placed on the 
throne in caſe the young queen died before ſhe was married. 
They told him, this would be ſo much the cafier, as before 
the birth of Mary, the late king had deſigned him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, though farther removed than the earl of Arran, be- 
cauſe he looked upon Arran as a baſtard, by reaſon of the 
unlawfulneſs of his father's marriage. Theſe remonſtrances 
had the defired effect. Francis I. glad to ſtrengthen his party 
in Scotland, without being forced to ſend great ſupplies, 
ſent away the carl of Lenox with all ſpeed, promiſing him 
his protection, | 
Mean while, the regent, having ſome notice of this pro- 
ject, reſolved to ſupport himſelf by becoming maſter of the 
queen's perſon, then in the caſtle of Linlithgow ©. But as 
he was not ſecret enough, the cardinal, who was informed 
of it, came to Llinlithgow, well attended, in order to hinder 
the queen's removal. Shortly after, the carl of Lenox 
arrived from France, and after faluting the regent, withdrew 
to his own houſe, where he atlembled his friends, to conſult 
with them what was to be done. He acquainted them with 
the motives of his return, and the hopes given him of being 
put in poſleſhon of the regency, the queen mother, and the 
throne, if the young queen happened to die. The friends 
he conſulted being all enemies to the regent, unanimouſly 
advited him to improve the preſent opportunity ; and each 
made him an offer of his perſon, his eſtate, his vaſtals, and 
his friends. So the earl, being determined to purſue his point, 
drew together four thouſand men, and putting himlelf ar 
their head, came to the queen, under colour of guarding her 
againſt the attempts of the regent, for fear the ſhould be 
delivered to the enemies of the kingdom. Indeed, the earl 
of Arran had reſolved to ſecure her, and was preparing to 
execute his detigns. But when he found himſelt prevented, 
and confidered the queen could not be got out of the hands 
of the carl of Lenox, without coming ro an open war, he 
ſent to treat of an agreement. Lenox conſented, on condi- 
tion the queen ſhould for the future be educared in Stirling 


exceeding twenty, to wait on her. And for performance of the marriage, fix 
noblemen were to be tent from Scotland tor holtages, Rymer, ib. p. 794. 
Burnet, vol I. p. 323. 
c Gilbert Kennedy. 
Under her mother's care. Buchanan, 
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caſtle, and four neutral lords, whom both parties could 
equally truſt, appointed to guard her, and take care of her 
education. The four lords © being choſen and approved of, 
the queen was removed to Stirling caſtle, where, a few days 
after , ſhe was crowned. 

The regent, ſeeing the party of his enemies daily gather- 
ed ſtrength, believed himſelf unable to withſtand the ſtorm 
which was forming againſt him. So his courage and reſo— 
lution failing him when moſt wanted, he chole to give 
way to the torrent, rather than ſtrive in vain, as he thought, 
to reſiſt it. Perſuaded as he was that he ſhould be too 
weak to oppoſe the queen-mother and the cardinal, he be- 
lieved he ought to alter his meaſures, and ſtrictly unite with 
them. But even here he met with difficulties which he 
could not ſurmount, without acting againſt his conſcience. 
He had hitherto almoſt openly protefled the new religion. 
But the queen and the cardinal, as they could not reſolve 
to be reconciled to him, ſo long as he was engaged in the 
party of the reformed, managed him ſo well, that at laſt they 
perſuaded him to abjure in the church of the Franciſcans at 
Stirling. By this action he loſt all his old friends, and was 
reduced to depend upon the oppoſite party, with whom the 
cardinal had more power than himſelf. From thenceforward 
he was wholly guided by the counſels of that prelate, who 
was the true regent, whilſt the earl that bore the name was 
only the ſhadow. 

When the queen and the cardinal were poſſeſſed of the 


government, they were at a loſs about the earl of Lenox, to 


whom they were no longer willing to perform their pro- 
miſe. - So their chief care was to be rid of that lord, who 
greatly embarraſſed them. They agreed, therefore, to de- 
fire the king of France to recal him, and, whilſt an anſwer 
was expected, the queen ſhould continue to cheriſh his hopes, 
but withal ſhould uſe ſundry artifices to delay her marriage, 
concerning which he began to be very urgent with her. 
This project was executed as it had been refolved. The 
queen for ſome time amuſed her lover, who, not ſuſpecting 
what was contriving againſt him, ſpent his time in procuring 
her diverſions, imagining, that would haſten his marriage; 
but the queen ſtill found tome freſh excuſe to defer it. This 
behaviour at laſt bred in him ſuſpicions, which were con- 
tirmed by ſome friend of greater penetration, or better in- 
formed, than himſelf. He heard the queen and the cardinal 
had wrote to the court of France, that nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the king's intereſt . than his ſtay in Scotland, 
ſince they had gained the regent to their fide. 

Lenox was ſo provoked at being thus mocked, that he 


{wore to be revenged, and, without taking leave of the queen 
and the cardinal, retired to Dunbarton. In the mean while, 


Francis, who was not yet informed of the alterations in 
Scotland, ſent thirty thouſand crowns to the earl of Lenox, 
to be diſtributed among thole of the party, or to gain ſome 
of their adverſaries. By theſe means the court of France had 
long maintained a faction in Scotland, whilſt the court of 
\ngland oppoſed her by the ſame methods. The money ar— 
riving when Lenox was at Dunbarton, he ſent part to the 
lords who had tne care of the young queen, and gave ſome 
to his own friends. But the cardinal had none, though 
he bad flattered himſelt with having the beſt ſhare, and ex- 
pected it with impatience. He was ſo very angry, that he 
perſuaded the regent to raiſe an army and ſurpriſe Glaſ- 
gow, where Lenox was retired with his money. The pre- 
parations which were making at court, though under other 
pretences, giving the earl of Lenox ſuſpicion they were 
defigned againſt him, he reſolved to put himſelf in a poſture 
of defence. It was not difficult for him to draw forces to- 
gether. The cardinal had many enemies, and the regent 
had loſt his friends, ſince they had been forſaken by him. 


So the regent's levies were made very ſlowly, whilſt the 


carl's viſibly encreaſed. Within a few days, he raiſed ten 
thouſand men, and ſent the cardinal word $ he would ſave 
him the trouble of coming to Glaſgow. The cardinal re- 
ccived the defiance with a ſeeming contempt, and pretended 
to purſue his enterpriſe. But 1t was not his intention to 
come to a battle. He did not ſufficiently rely on the re- 
gent's experience, who was no warrior. Beſides, he fore- 
{aw that, by prolonging the time, he ſhould oblige his enemy 


to diſmiſs his troops, becauſe he wanted wherewithal to keep. 


them long on foot. 


e William Graham. Johm Erfkin, Jolm Lindſey, and William Leving- 


Ron. Buchanan, 1. 1 5. 
t Auguſt 21. Buchanan, I. 15, 
z From Leith, where he was, Buchanan. 
„ Daughter of fir Thomas Parr, of Kendal, on July 12. Stow, p. 584. 
* July 28. Their names were Anthony Pelſone, a pricſt, Robert 'Tell- 


What the cardinal had foreſeen came paſs. "The eur 
of Lenox, finding himſelf deſtitute of money, and feeing the 
deſertion was great in his army, was forced at laſt 19 ac. 
cept a peace that was offered hin: He came to Edinburgh, 
where he was outwardly reconciled with the regent and thy 
cardinal; after which they went together to Stirling. But 
a few days after, having notice that the court had ill deftig, 
againſt him, he privately withdrew, and, returning to (3iz{. 
gow, furnithed the biſhop's palace with a garriſon and am— 
munition, and ſhut himielt up in Dunbarton. There be 
was informed, that the king of France had been fo prejy. 
diced againſt him, that there was no hope of obtaining his 
aſſiſtance for the future. Such was the fituation of the af. 
fairs of Scotland when Henry reſolved to renew the war 4. 
gainſt that kingdom. We muſt now fee what patled jy 
England. 

In July, Henry married his fixth wife, the lady Cathe. 
rine Parr®, widow of John Nevil, lord ].utimer, verifying 
what was only ſaid in railery upon tae act patled in 1541, 
that the king muſt marry a widow. The new queen was 
a favourer of the reformed. Bur ſhe was to proceed with 
great caution, not to offend a huſband, whote abſolute will 
it was, that none ſhould believe but what was believed by 
himſelf. For that reaſon ſhe durſt not, juſt after her mar. 
riage, intercede for three proteſtants who were burut at Wind. 
ſor e, at the inveſtigation of Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, 
This prelate never miſſed an opportunity to exatperate the 
king againſt thoſe who refuſed to ſubmut to the act of the 
ſix articles. But he ſhewed rot the lame zeal againſt thoſe 
who were ſtill attached to the pope. "This affair, however, 
went farther than he deſired, fince it occahoned the diſco— 
very of a plot, formed to ruin ſeveral families at Windſor, 
upon falſe accuſations. The king was to offended at theſe 
diabolical practices, that he would have the affair thoroughly 
examined. The event was, that the contrivers of the plot“ 
were carried on horſeback, with their faces to the horſe— 
tails, and then ſet in the pillory. It is ſaid, Gardi er had 
a great ſhare in the project. But he was a very crafty man, 
who knew how to conceal the hand that gave the blow, whey 
he thought it dangerous to ſhew it. 

It was eaſy for the enemies of the reformation to perceive 
that Cranmer moſt obſtructed the exccution of their deſigns, 
and they ſhould never ſuccced ſo long as he was in favour 
with the king. Whereupon they reſolved to apply them— 
ſelves before all things to his deſtruction, after which, they 
imagined, the ruin of his whole party would follow ot 
courſe. There were in this undertaking two contrary things, 
whereof one ſeemed to promiſe ſucceſs, and the other ren- 


dered the execution very difficult. The firſt was, the King 


ſeemed fully bent not to ſpare thoſe who were called here- 
tics, that is, thoſe who did not entirely conform them- 
ſelves to the declaration of faith lately publiſhed. Now 
every one knew the archbiſhop was of this number, though 
he uſed great caution not to give his enemies any advan- 
tage either by word or deed. Tie ſecond was, the Kings 
ſingular eſteem for the archbiſhop, againſt whom ſeveral un— 
ſucceſsful attempts had been made. Notwithſtanding this, 
his enemies thoughr, if he could convince the king thit 
Cranmer's opinions were very different from his, it would 
in ſome meaſure incenſe him. After that they hoped the 
king would require of him, as of the reſt of þis ſubjects, 4 
blind ſubmiſſion, and that Cranmer's oppoſition would de- 
ſtroy the king's affection for him. The bufineſs therciore 
was to inſpire the king with ſuſpicions, which thould in. 
duce him to examine what were the archbiſhop's opinions 
upon religion. To that end, no occaſion was loſt to Kul 
to the king, that it was in vain to puniſh heretics whill 
the chief ſupporters were ſuffered to live unmoleſted. Hen), 
perceiving Cranmer was aimed at, made no an{wer. Fae 
hoped his filence would demonſtrate, it was in vain to id 
to incenſe him againſt that prelate. But at lait, thele inü- 
nuations were fo often repeated, that he ſeemed eto ge cal 
to them, in order to know their intent, He hearkened there: 
fore to whatever was ſaid againſt Cranmer, and defired to 
have the intended articles of accuſation, with the nawes © 
his accuſers. The duke of Norfolk, the biſhop of V of 
cheſter, and their party, believed the archbuhop ruined, BN 
the king was pleaſed ro examine his conduct. But the) 
took care not to make themſelves parties, their deſigu being 


1 | hag „ther 
wood, a ſinging man, and Henry Filmer, a taylor, John Marbeck, ang _ 
ſinging man, was alto condemned, but pardoned afterwards, He was 
firit that compiled an Englith Concordance, Hall, fol. 250. 
tom. I. p. 326. | | . | 

„Pr. London, prebend of Windfor, and William Symonds. Ibid. 
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to appear unconcerned, to ſtrike the ſurer. They cauſed 
therefore the accuſation to be drawn by ſome prebendaries of 
Canterbury, and certain Kentiſh juſtices of the peace, whom 
they perſuaded to be his accuſers. The articles being put 
into the King's hands, he went in his barge to Lambeth, 
the archbiſhop's palace, on the other fide of the Thames. 
Cranmer hearing the king was coming, haſtened down to 
his ſtairs to receive him, and by his order went into the 
barge. When the king was alone with him, he lamented 
the growth of hereſy in the kingdom, and told him, he was 
endeavouring to find out the chief encouragers of it, to pu- 
niſh them according to the utmoſt rigour of the law, about 
which he was come to aſk his advice. Cranmer anſwered, 
witkout any concern, that his zeal was laudable; but en- 
treated him for God's ſake to conſider well what hereſy was, 
teſt, inſtead of puniſhing heretics, he fought againſt God. 


At the ſame time Barbaroſla, admiral of the Turks, com- 
ing to Marſeilles the beginning of July with a hundred and 
ten Turkiſh gallies, found there the earl of Enghein, of the 
houſe of Bourbon, with twenty-two French gallies. After 
their junction, they went together and attacked Nice the 
roth of Auguſt, and on the 2oth became maſters of the 
town, But the caſtte made fo brave a defence, that the 
Turkiſh admiral retired and wintered in Provence, from whence 
he returned to Turkey the beginning of the ſpring. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of the war in Piedmont, becauſe it produced no 
remarkable event u. | 

During the whole campaign, Henry affiſted the emperor 
only with a {mall body of troops, commanded by fir Joh: 
Wallop P. Bur they both formed vaſt projects for the next 
year. They intended to enter France, the one by Cham- 
pagne, the other by Picardy, each at the head of forty thou: 
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e. After ſome converſation upon the ſubject, the king told ſand men, and to join about Paris. To execute this pro- 9 
0 him at laſt, he was the man who was accuſed of being the ject it was neceſſary to act with union and good under- it 
l, protector and chief encourager of the heretics, and then gave ſtanding. So Henry could not diſpenſe with performing Mt 
a8 him the articles of accuſation againſt him. Cranmer, peru- His promiſe to the emperor, to give the princeſs Mary « | My 
th ſing them, fell on his knees, and freely owned to the king, place in the ſucceſſion. 1 
"Ut he was ſtill of the ſame mind as when he oppoſed the fix {[1544] The parliament meeting the 14th of January 1544. | 118 
by articles; but that he had done or ſaid nothing againſt them. immediately paſſed an act, ſettling the order of thoſe who 11 
ar. Then he humbly defired to be tried by the laws, becauſe he could pretend to the crown after the king's death. I have 1 
id. was ſure he ſhould never be convicted of tranſgreſſing them. frequently obſerved, that the parliament was held in fub- 1 
der. Whereupon the king aſked him, whether it was true that jection, and did nothing but what the king pleaſed. Se- 198 
the he was married. Cranmer confeſſed it, but ſaid he had ſent veral inſtances have been ſeen, but none more flagrant than 1 
the away his wife to Germany upon the paſſing of the act of the the following. In this act prince Edward was ranked firſt, 1 
ite fix articles. Henry, who had long ſeen about him only ſuch with his iſſue. In the ſecond place, the heirs male by the 1h 
ver, as diſſembled their ſentiments, was charmed with the arch- king's preſent or future marriage with their iſſue. In the 1 
ſco- biſhop's candour and ſincerity. Inſtead of being diſpleaſed third place, the princeſs Mary and her line. Laſtly, the FM 
for, with his confeſſion, he could not forbear admiring his ſtea- princeſs Elizabeth and her heirs. But there was no mention i"; 
heſe dineſs, which made him dare the greateſt danger he had of the king's divorces with the queens, mothers to theſe two J 
rhly ever been in, and that he ſo wiſely allied it with an invio- princefles. So, notwithſtanding the acts which approved and 14 
lot lable regard for the laws. Wherefore he gave him a very confirmed theſe divorces, and were never repealed, the par- 1481 
le- ſenfible proof of his eſteem and affection, in diſcovering to liament ſeemed to confider theſe princeſſes as legitimate, 1 
had him the plot his enemies had laid againſt him, naming his though before they had been declared baſtards, and as ſuch, BY 
nan, accuſers, and ordering him to proceed againſt them. Cran- excluded from the ſucceſhon. On the other hand, to con- — | 
hen mer excuſed himſelf, but the king told him poſitively he vince them, they were indebted to the king their father for i $4 
would be obeyed, and that he ſhould name his judges him- this favour, the act made them liable ro ſuch limitations or 11 
celve ſelf. If Cranmer had been vindictive, he had a fair oppor- conditions, as the king ſhould pleaſe to declare by his letters | 4 4 ml 
1915, tunity of being revenged on thoſe who would have ruined patents, on pain of torfeiting the right which was granted 11 | By 
our him, and particularly on Gardiner, chief contriver of the them. Moreover, in caſe of diſobedience on their part, or if 1 
hem- plot, as appears in letters under his own hand. But he they died without heirs, the parliament gave the king power by 4 1! 
they ſhewed ſo great backwardneſs to puſh the affair, that at to ſettle the crown on any other by his letters patents, or his 11 
W ol length the king was tired with preſſing him, fince he did it laft will figned by his own hand. Was not this confidering (gf! 
lings, ſo unwillingly. Mean while, he had not the leſs value for theſe two princefles as baſtards, ſince their right to the ſuc- - 
ren- him. Shortly after, one of his ſecret enemies, known for ceſſion was made to depend on the king their father's pleaſure? FI 
King ſuch by the king, though he himſelf had no. ſuſpicion of Without pretending to queſtion the right of the king and re- "XY 
here- him, deſiring his aſſiſtance in a ſuit he had at court, he Preſentatives of the nation to ſettle the fuccetlion as they 128 
hem- went immediately and ſpoke to the king in his behalf. The pleaſe. I cannot forbear remarking, that this right was carried i). 
Now king ſurpriſed to ſee him ſpeak for that perſon, aſked him on that occation as far as it can be ſtretched. Suppoſing theſe by: 
10ugh it he knew him well; and upon his anſwering, that he two princeſſes baſtards, the parliament empowered the king "ml 
dvan- took him for his friend; No, (replied the king) he is your to call them to the throne, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms i 
king's mortal enemy, and I command you when you ſee him of the realm fince the conqueſt. On the other hand, ſup- wt | 
al un- next to call him knave.” Cranmer modeſtly anſwered, poſing them legitimate, they left the king free to exclude 7K 
9 this, ſuch language did not become a biſhop ; bur the king inſiſted them from the ſucceſſion, contrary to the ſame laws and cuſ- 1729 
that upon his compliance. Nevertheleſs Canmer found means toms, ſince it was in his breaſt to impoſe on them condi- ns 
would to be excuſed, and the king, content with admiring his tions 1npoſtible to be performed. This was a power no king 1 1 
ed the goodneſs, would not preſs him any farther. Thus the plot of England had ever enjoyed, and which ſhews this act . 
ects, 4 contrived for the archbiſhop's ruin, ſerved only to endear. flowed not ſo much from the parliament as from the king If 
ad de. him the more to the king, and demonſtrate to his enemies himſelf. To palliate in ſome meaſure theſe contradictions, i 
erciore . how dangerous 1t was to attack him. care was taken not to mention in the act, the king's di- 4 4 
ald in- The 22d of December the king created the lord Parr, vorces with Catherine and Anne. Only every one was free 1 
pinions the queen's brother, earl of Eſſex l, and conferred on fir Wil- to gueſs the motives of the act, which was not very dif- 1 
to hint liam Parr her uncle, the title of lord Parr, of Horton, with ficult, ſince there was no other than that of complying with IF 
wh the office of chamberlain to the queen m. | the king's will. By a clauſe in the ſtatute, all perſons were 133 
Hens Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the war between obliged to take a new oath againſt the authority of the biſhop J' 3 
f. Hie the emperor and the king of France was carrying on in ſe— of Rome, which whoſoever refuſed, or ſhould break any of i 
to if) veral places. In the beginning of the campaign, Francis the articles of the act, was to be adjudged a traitor, 1 
eſe mu- had ſome advantages in the Low Countries, where he teok By another act, patled this ſeſſion, the title of king of Eng- (7 
zive eat andrecy, Emery, Bapanume, Maubeuge, and Luxemburg. land, France, and Ireland, detender of the faith, and ſupreme 1; 
Loy But the emperor arriving about the end of the ſummer with head of the church of England and Ireland, was united for | 
red to 


! a ſirong tupply of Spaniſh troops, Francis, being inferior ever to the crown of England. 
james 0! 


mes. in number, was obliged to keep at ſome diſtance. This gave By another it was enacted, that no perſon ſhould be in- 
f W . the emperor an opportunity to inveſt Landrecy, of which dicted on the ſtature of the fix articles, but upon a preſent- 
ed, ec nowever he was forced to raiſe the ſiege, upon Francis's find- ment by the oaths of twelve men, before commiſſioners, ap— 
ut, then ing means to throw in ſuccours. But he made himſelf amends pointed by the King: that no perſon ſhould be impriſoned 
zu being by taking Cambray. | but upon an indictment ; and laſtly, the preſentment ſhould 
Ky 1 'He had married Anne, daughter and heir of Henry Bourchier, earl of Efſex, and was created earl of Tyrone, September 1. Rymer's Fœd. tom 
„e tow, p. 85. 0 | XIV. p. 7979—800, Tom. XV. p. 7. Hall, fol. 247, 256. 

Butu-s Alo tome of the Iriſh nobility that came and ſubmitted to king Henry, n This year, the firſt caſt pieces of iron (both cannons and mortars) that 

: une z, were, on july i, advanced to the following honours : namely, ever were made in England, were made at Buckſtead in Sullex, by Peter 
[bid Willian Boruck, or Bourk, alias Macwilliam, was created earl of Clanrec- Baud, Ralph Hoge, and Peter van Colen. Stow, p. 584, Hollingſhead, 

1 "WH, and baron Dunkeilyn, Mawer Obrien, earl of Tomon, or Thomond, P. 960. | 


anc qr 84. ö * , . _—_ 
| baron Infy kwyne. And Conaught Obrien, baron of Ibrackayu. Sir 


Six thoufand men. Hall, fol. 2 86. 
danougut O'Neal came alto and made hisfubuutton to king Henry, 


v Sir Thomas Seymour was marthal, and fir Richard Cromwell captain 
ol the horie, Hall, ibid, They departed from Calais July 22. Stow, p. 585. 
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be made within forty days after the pretended offence Was 
committed, otherwiſe it ſhould be rejected 4. Hereby the 
eccleſiaſtical courts were tied up, in ſome meaſure, from op- 
preſſing the ſubje& on pretence of hereſy, fince the ſame 
privileges were/allowed for that crime as were enjoyed by the 
Engliſh with reſpect to all other offences. WEL To 

Laſtly, the parliament granted the King a ſubſidy, in a 
manner unheard of before, by enjoining that thoſe who had 
lent him money ſhould be obliged to forgive the debt“. 
However unjuſt this act was with reſpect to the particular 
perſons who had lent the money, the parliament was not 
{orry the king defired it, in order to put a ſtop to the cul- 
tom of loans, which in time would have rendered parliaments 
uſeleſs. 

The power formerly granted the king was alſo revived 
during life, of appointing commiſſioners to examine all 
canons and conſtitutions eccleſiaſtical, and to make the 
neceflary alterations, which the king had hitherto neglect- 
ed“. 

Before. the end of the ſeſſion, Thomas Wriotheſly, great 
friend of the old religion, was made lord chancellor, in the 
room of the lord Audley deceaſed *. 

In the beginning of the year, Francis I. ſent into Pied- 
mont the eaxl of Enghien, who was but two and twenty 
years old, to take the command of the army in the room of 
Boutiers, who had not been very ſucceſsful. The young 
prince, engaging the marquis of Guaſto at Ceriſoles, obtain- 
el rhe 14th of April a fignal victory over him, which coſt 
the Imperialiſts ten thouſand men, befides the wounded and 
priſoners. In the conſternation the marquis of Guaſto was 
under, after the loſs of the battle, he would have found it 
very difficult to keep Milan for the emperor, if the earl of 
Enghien had not been ſtopped in the midſt of his career by 
expreſs orders. As the king of France was informed that 
ne emperor and the king of England were to join and in— 
vade him in the center of his dominions, with an army of 
cighty thouſand foot and twenty-two thouſand horſe, he 
deemed it more neceſſary to provide for the defence of his 


kingdom than to think of making conqueſts in Italy. For 


that reaſon he ordered the earl of Enghien to ſend him twelve 
thouſand men of his army. This diminution diſabled the 
Young prince to reap any other advantage from his victory 
than the taking of Carignano, which he reduced to the King's 
obedience. Sp 

Mean while, the formidable armies which were to invade 
France, not being yet ready, Henry reſolved to uſe part of his 
troops to finiſh the affair of Scotland, which he had ever at 
heart. Though he had declared war againſt Scotland, it 
was not to make conqueſts, but ſolely to compel the Scots by 
the terror of his arms to agree to the marriage of their queen 
with the prince, his fon. He could not conceive that, in their 
preſent circumſtances, they could flatter themſelves with the 


hopes of tuccels in a war ſo unequal and capable of ruining 


Scotland in one fingle campaign. But cardinal Beaton, an 
obſtinate man, if ever there was one, who governed in the 
regent's name, choſe rather to expoſe the Kingdom to become 
a prey to the Engliſh than conſent to a peace, which could 
not be made without ruining his fortune. So Henry, ſeeing 
it was neceſlary to preſs him more cloſely, reſolved to ſend 
into Scotland part of the troops defigned againſt France, 


The lord Edward Seymour, carl of Hertford, and fir John 


Dudley, lord Liſle, high admiral, were appointed for the expe- 
dition. Seymour led the army to Newcaſile, where the ad- 
miral arrived with a fleet and two hundred tranſport ſhips, 
in which the troops were embarked. The earl of Herttord, 
landing near Leith ®, took that town without difficulty, and 


then marched directly to Edinburgh, of which he became. 


maſter with the ſame caſe. The regent. and cardinal had 
not provided for their defence, imagining the king's threats 
would be without effect. The city of Edinburgh was ſack- 
ed and burnt, but the Engliſh attacked not the caſtle, tor 


+ Here is a miſtake, The preientment was to be made within a year 
alter the offence committed. And if any preacher or reader ſhould jpeak 
any thing in his ſermon or reading, contrary to any matter contained in the 
ſix articles, he muſt be complained of within forty days, unleſs a juſt cauſe 
were given why it could not be to ſoon. See the act. This act had clearly 
a rclation to the confpiracies mentioned in the former year, both againſt the 
archbiſhop and tome of the King's ſervants, 

Nay, thoſe who had got payment, either in whole or in part, of the ſums 
jo lent the king, were to repay what they had received, to the exchequer, 
There was ſuch an act patſed in the 21ſt year of the king's reign. 
Burnet, tom. I. p. 330. | 

- There were thiity-two commiſſioners appointed, ſixteen of the clergy, 
and the fame number of the liity, The bill for examining theſe laws Was 
read, for the firſt time, January 18; and for the ſecond, third, and fourth 
times, the 19th, 22d, aud 24th, of the ſame month, and paſſed March 6, 
Upon mention of this bits being read the fourth time, it is obſerved in the 


Jenn. of the hows of lords, that bills of moment have been ulually or 


fear of being engaged in too long a ſiege. After that, they 
returned to Leith, and, burning the town, retired to Berwick 
the 18th of May *. If Henry had reſolved to improve his 
advantages, he would have ſubdued all Scotland, conſiderin 

the great conſternation of the Scots upon ,the invaſion, But 
two reaſons prevented him : the firſt, that he wanted hig 
troops to ſend them to France, where he intended alſo to 
go in perſon : the ſecond, that his aim was only to let the 
Scots lee what they were to expect, if they did not ſpeedily 
reſolve to execute the treaty for their queen's marriage, and 
he ſcarce doubted but this method would ſucceed. Mean 
while, it muſt have been thought very ſtrange, that he 
ſhould court the young queen of Scotland for the prince, 


his ſon, in ſo extraordinary a manner, and the world was 


of opinion, either he had done too much, or did not dg 


enough. | 


Though Henry had withdrawn his army out of Scotland, 


he had not however relinquiſhed his project of harraſſing the 


Scots till they ſhould agree to the marriage. To this end he 
improved an opportunity that offered, to give the regent and 
the cardinal freſh diſturbances. The carl of Lenox, as I 
ſaid, having quitted the court, was retired to Dunbarton, 


the governor whereof was devoted to him, but found him- 


ſelf greatly embarraſſed. His friends in France had informed 
him, that the king was exceedingly incenſed againſt him, 
and accuſed him of having laviſhed away the money ſent 
him to maintain the war againſt the Englith. 'This was in 
effect what had been hinted to Francis by the queen dowa- 
ger, the regent, and the cardinal, who were ſeconded by the 
cardinal of Lorrain and the duke of Guiſe; and in this man- 
ner the French hiitorians repreſent it. The earl, willing to 
clear himſelf, had ſent a man into France to acquaint the 
king with all that had paſſed in Scotland ſince his arrival, 
and with the preſent ſituation of affairs. But the king, pre- 
poſſeſſed by the cardinal of Lorrain, refuſed to give the mel- 
lenger audience, nay, was going to order him to priſon, 
The earl, ſeeing himſelf thus forſaken, both by the king of 


France and thoſe who had at firſt joined him in Scotland, 


lent to the king of England to know whether he would take 
him into his ſervice, with the carl of Glencairn, his intimate 
friend. Henry received the overture more favourably than 
the two lords durſt have expected. He promiſed them his 
protection on certain conditions, which he would ſettle with 
them, if they would ſend ſome truſty perſon to England, 
Whereupon the earl of Glencairn came bimſelf to Carlifte 
with the biſhop of Cathneſs, brother of the earl of Lenox, 


and two others. In a few days after their arrival, they con- 


cluded with the king's commiſſioners * a treaty, wherein the 
carl of Lenox and Glencairn promiſed, 


I. That they would cauſe the pure word of God to be 
preached in their territories. 

II. That they would hinder, to the utmoſt of their power, 
the young queen from being carried out of Scotland, and do 
their endeavour to deliver her into the hands of the king of 


England. 

III. That they would affiſt the king with all their forces, 
to procure him ? the direction of the government of Scot— 
land, and the title of protector of the realm. . 

IV. That the biſhop of Cathneſs and Hugh Cunningham 


* 
— 


ſhould be given in hoitage to the king of England. 

The king promiſed on his part: 

I. That his ariny ſhould not oppreſs their lands. 

2. That he would conſtitute the carl of Lenox regent of tic 
kingdom, provided he would do nothing without his expreſs 
conlent. 

3, That he would give him, out of the revenues of the 
crown, What ſhould be reaſonable to fuppart the dignity oi 
regent. 

4. That in caſe the young queen ſhould die, he would 


8 
5 


often read four times. See Jour, Procer. Burnet, tom. III. p. 161; and 
Statut. 35 Hen. VIII. In this eon of parliament there was a very. $00 
act made for the preſervation of timber and woods, which ought to be better 
obſerved. See ibid. c. 17. 

The lord Audley died April 30, and fir Thomas Wriothefly was created 
baron of Tichfield, Jan. 1, this ycar. Hall, fol. 257. Stow, p. 585. d 

Villiam Petre, Cranmer's great friend, was about this time made lectctal 

of ſtate. Burnet, tom. I. p. 331. 5 

v May 4, Buchanan, I. 15. They tet out from London in March. Hoh. 
lingfh, p. 961. | 

Ses an account of the-villages they plundered and burat, u J tall, 
258; and Ho!lngfſh. p. 963. 


fol. 


- 711 * 1 , hy g . , * . wk — } Hoek 

* Thomas lord Wharton, warden of the West Marches, and fir Rove" 
Bowes, maſter of the requeſts, Rymct's Fosd. toni, XV. p. 23. 

Ihe poflefion of Jedburgh, Kuifo, Rozburg, Thyme Callicy the 1 


. : * * * . | ; 4 * 0 7 
mitage, the Mers, and Teviotdele. Ibid. p. 24. 
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ſupport the ear! of Lenox in obtaining the crown againſt the 
pretenſions of the earl of Arran. i | 

z. That he would give the carl of Glencairn a yearly pen- 
fon of a thouſand crowns, | | 

6. That he would conſent that Margaret Douglas, his 
niece, ould eſpouſe the earl of Lenox, provided ſhe were 


willing. 
The treaty was figned at Carliſle the 17th of May, whilſt 


the Engliſh army were quitting Scotland, and retiring to 


Berwick. : | l 

Some days after, the earl of Lenox came to the court of 
England, where the foregoing treaty was confirmed the 26th 
of Tune, with the following additional articles: 


That the earl of Lenox ſhould ſurrender to the king the 
caſtle of Dunbritton and the ifle of Bute. 

That if he married Margaret Douglas, he ſhould aſſign 
her an honourable dower. | 

That the king engaged on his part, to aid him with five 
hundred men, to give him a penſion of ſeventeen hundred 
marks“ for himſelf, and one of a hundred marks for George 


Striyeling, governor of Dunbritton. 


ln conſequence of this treaty, the earl of Lenox came to 
Dunbritton with thirteen ſhips and about fix hundred men. 
Upon his arrival, he went to the caſtle with a few followers, 
to try to perſuade the governor.* to deliver the place to the 
king of England. But the governor, preferring his duty to 
his affection for the earl, refuſed to admit the Engliſh. This 
attempt failing, Lenox ravaged the iſles of Arran and Bute, 
where he met with no oppoſition. Then he made a deſcent 
upon Kintyre, and, after plundering ſome villages, failed to 
Briſtol, where he expected the king's return, who was now 
in France. 
In the mean while, the earl of Arran and cardinal Beaton 
olecuted with the utmoſt rigour the earl of Lenox's friends, 
d confilcated - their eſtates. But a freſh invaſion of the 
Enghth, who, though few in number, took Jedborrough, 
Kelio, and Coldingham, cauſed them to ceaſe theſe pro- 
ccedings, and raiſe an army to enable them to repulſe their 
enemies. The Scotch army, amounting to eight thouſand 
men, being ready to march, the queen dowager, the regent, 
and the cardinal, led them to Coldingham, where the Eng- 
liſh, when they retired, left a garriſon. But whilſt they 
were employed in the ſiege, the regent having advice that 
the Engliſh were marched from Berwick to relieve the town, 
was ſeized with ſuch a panic, that, ſpeedily mounting his 
horſe, he fled alone to Dunbar. This haſty flight threw 
tae whole army into ſuch a conſternation that there was 
no hindering the ſoldiers from ditbanding. The earl of An- 
gus alone reſolved to ſtay with a few men and carry off the 
artillery, which was going to be deſerted. The Scots being 
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diſperted, the Engliſh ravaged without mercy, Teviot, Merch, 


and Lauderdale, compelling the inhabitants to ſwear allegi- 
ance to the king of England. Buchanan adds, that the 
curl of Angus reviving the regent's courage, they aſſem- 
bled ſome troops, and caufing the Engliſh to fall into an 
ambuſh, flew eight hundred“ of their men and took a thou- 
land priſoners. But there is nothing like this in the Engliſh 
hiſtories. | 

Whilſt the king of England was acting againſt Scotland, 
tilall was ready to begin the war in France, the emperor 
was at Spire, Where he had called a diet to try. to obtain 
tome alliſtance from the princes of Germany. The prote- 
ſtants at firſt ſcrupled very much to atlift him, whilſt he left 
them expoſed to the inſults of their enemies; but the mo- 
ment they obtained a decree that they ſhould not be diſturbed 
in the exerciſe of their religion, they granted whatever was 
required, This was all they defired, and it was deemed a 
lignal favour to giant it, even with ſuch limitations and am- 
biguous clauſes as would one day render it fruitleſs, So the 


diet broke up about the end of May, to the mutual fatisfac- 


ton of the ſtates of the empire. The pope alone was offend- 
M at the decree in favour of the proteſtants, and to hinder 
lem from long enjoying the toleration granted till the coun- 


4 17 I; 2 .* . 5 
Which made fix thouſand eight hundred Scottiſh marks. Rymer, 
P. 31 


A HN a 

141 own lieutenant. 
o hundred. Buchanan. I. 15. 
R 110 was accompanied by John lord Ruſſel, captain of the van guard, 
vt, XV. p. 43; and Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, marthal ; John 

IG eat of Oxford ; the lord Grey of Wilton, lord Ferrers of Chatley, 
gh Mountjoy, lir Francis Bryan, &c. Herbert, p. 244. 

Btoze his d. paiiire, he appointed queen Catherine regent of the king» 


and fir William Petre. Rymer, tom. XV. p. 39. 
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cil ſhould meet, he fixed the opening of the council of Trent 
to the 25th of March 1545. | | | | 

Whilſt the emperor was at Spire, he ordered Luxenburg 
to be inveſted, which ſurrendered about the end of May. 
Then he headed his army in perſon to begin the execution 
of the projects concerted with Henry. Since the concluſion 
of the treaty in February laſt year, whereby they were each 
to bring into the field but twenty-five thouſand men, they 
had agreed to encreaſe the number of their troops, to invade 
France with two armies, which together were to make above 
a hundred thouſand men, and to join them about Paris. The 
emperor's firſt exploits, till the king of England's arrival, 
were the taking of Commercy and Ligny in le Barrois. Af- 
ter that he entered Campagne, and befieged St. Didier the 
8th of July, This place, though weak, held out above fix 
weeks, and then was taken by a falſe intelligence carried to 
the governor. | 

The war with Scotland having prevented Henry from be- 
ing ready ſo ſoon as he had promiſed, it was about Whit- 
ſuntide before he embarked part of his army for Calais, un— 
der the conduct of the duke of Norfolk. As for himſelf, 
he ſtill remained in England with the reſt of his troops till 
the middle of July % When the duke of Norfolk was be- 


yond ſea, he joined the count de Bure, who commanded ten 
! 


thouſand men of the emperor's troops, and they jointly be- 
ſieged the town of Montreuil. This was probably with the 


emperor's conſent, who at the ſame time laid fiege to St. Di- 


dier. He was in hopes that place would detain him but few 
days, and then he ſhould march to Paris, whilſt Henry was 
advancing to join him. Had this project been executed ac- 
cording to agreement, Paris, and all the country as far as the 
Loire, would have been in great danger, fince Francis had 
not above forty thouſand men. But the emperor was pre- 
poſterouſly bent upon the ficge of St. Didier, which detained 
him above fix weeks. In the mean time, Henry arriving at 
Calais © with the reſt of his army, found that the emperor's 
deſign was to leave him to march alone to Paris, and keep 
the king of France employed, whilſt he purſued his affairs 
in Campagne. So, perceiving that inſtead of marching to 
the rendezvous, the emperor was employed in a ſiege, he 
ordered likewiſe Boulogne to be inveſted, and came him- 
ſelf to the fiege the 26th of July. By this means their pro- 
ject was ſuſpended, whilſt they ſeparately amuſed themſelves 
with the taking of towns. This error proved the fafety of 
France. From thenceforward theſe two princes mutually 
charging one another with non-performance of agreements, 
had no longer any confidence in each other. And therefore 
the emperor, by indirect means, cauſed a peace to be offered 
to Francis, whilſt Henry more openly granted a ſafe conduct 
for French embaſſadors to come and treat with him at a 


league from his camp. 


Mean while the emperor, having at laſt taken St. Didier, 
about the middle of Auguit, fent to Henry to march to- 
wards Paris, as was agreed. Henry antwered, that fince he 
had given the emperor time to take St. Didier, it was but 
reaſonable the emperor ſhould ſtay till he had taken Bou- 
logne, which could not be long. After the taking of St. Di- 
dier, the emperor advanced to Chathau-Thierri, and filled 
Paris with terror and contuftion, But Henry's anſwer con- 
vincing him, it would be very difficult to exccute their pro- 
jects during the reſt of the campaign, he renewed his private 
negotiation with Francis, which had been ſuſpended, Short- 
ly after, he concluded with Francis a ſeparate peace, ſigned 
at Crepy the 19th of September, not only without includ- 
ing Henry, but even without acquainting him, for fear of 
prevention. | 

Henry was not much ſurpriſed at the emperor's procced- 
ings. He ought not to have expected leſs from ſuch a friend, 
who was reconciled to him only in order to do his own bu- 
fineſs. It is certain, Charles V. no more than Maximilian 
and Ferdinand, his paternal and maternal grandfathers, never 
pretended much to ſincerity, nor was integrity his principal 
virtue. Henry complained of his breach of faith. But it 
was eaſy to allege ſundry reaſons, little capable however of 
balancing the oath he had taken, to conclude neither peace 
nor truce without the conſent of his ally. But theſe oaths 
dom; and named for her aſſtſtants, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord 


chancellor \Wriothelly, the carl at Herttord, the biſhop of Weſtmintier, 
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are generally ſo ill kept in moſt leagues, that they ſeem 
to be conſidered only as a fort of form, not much to be 
relied upon. Happily for Henry, Boulogne had capitu- 
lated the 14th of September, before the treaty of Crepy was 
ſigned *. | 

The emperor thought himſelf very politic in eafing him- 

ſelf of the burden of the war, and leaving Francis and Henry 
embrailed. Indeed, it was a great advantage, had it not 
been acquired by breach of faith. Immediately after the con- 
cluſion of the treaty, he ſent orders to the count de Bure 
to raiſe the ſiege of Montreuil, which obliged Henry alſo 
to recal the duke of Norfolk. In the fituation of Henry's 
affairs; he had nothing to do but retire, for fear the dauphin, 
who was advancing by long marches, ſhould oblige him to 
ſight with great diſadvantage, or retreat with precipitation, 
Beſides, that the dauphin was at the head of forty thouſand 
men, he would have found the Engliſh army much leſſened, 
as well by their loſſes at two fieges as by the numerous gar- 
riſon they were forced to leave at Boulogne. So, having well 
ſtored that place, and left admiral Dudley governor, Henry 
departed for England the goth of September, whilſt his troops 
were returning, to Calais. 

The dauphin came a few days after s, but did not think 
proper to .purſue the Engliſh, who were too far before him, 
and too near Calais, for him to expect to overtake them. He 
contented himſelf therefore with trying to ſurpriſe Boulogne, 
the breaches whereof the Engliſh had not time to repair. 
He was very like to have ſucceeded in his attempt. The 
French were now maſters of the lower town, where all 
the Engliſh ordnance lay, when a ſally from the upper town 
compelled them to retreat in diſorder. Marſhal Montluc, in 
his commentaries, ſpeaks of this action in a different man- 
ner from the Engliſh hiſtorians, though he agrees with them 
that the French were repulſed. Some days after®, a con- 
terence was held at Calais, to try to procure a peace be- 
tween the two kings. But the aim of the French being to 
perſuade the Engliſh to reſtore Boulogne upon the bare hopes 
of a peace, it is not ſtrange the conference ſhould be fruit— 
leſs. | | 

Henry, at his return to England, took great care to put 
in a poſture of defence the places on the Thames, and on 
the ſouthern coaſt ', imagining Francis would not fail to 
invade him the next year. At the ſame time he ſent into 
Scotland the carl of Lenox, who took Dumfries. 

This year, moſt part of the colleges, collegiate churches, 
and hoſpitals, were ſurrendered to the king * by acts and 
deeds, ſeemingly voluntary, but which were no more ſo than 
thoſe ſigned by the abbots and priors, when they reſigned their 
monaſteries, _ | | 

[1545] In the beginning of the year 1 549, the marſhal de Biez 
encamped near Boulogne, in order to raiſe a fort at Portet m 
to command the harbour of Boulogne. But the earl of Hert- 
ford, who had ſucceeded Dudley, ſallying out with a body of 
troops, diſlodged the marſhal from his poſt, and forced him to 
deter his project till another time. | | 

Mean while Francis was making great preparations againſt 
England, in hopes of retaking Boulogne, and even Guiſnes 
and Calais, in order to expel the Engliſh entirely out of 
France ; to that end he equipped in the ſeveral ports of 
France one hundred and fifty great ſhips, and fixty ſmaller 
Gncs ®, with ten hired -of the Genoeſe. Moreover, he had 
ordered five and twenty gallies to be brought from the Le- 
vant, in imitation of Lewis XII. who, on the like occafion, 
had ſent for four from thence. At -the ſame time, he pre- 
pared to raiſe an army of forty thouſand men, with whom 
he intended to join twelve thouſand landſquenets, levied in 
Germany. His deſign was to attack Boulogne by land, and 
ſo block it up by ſca that it ſhould be impoſſible for the 

_ Evglith-to relieve it. To execute this project, he ſent a 
reinforcement to the marſhal de Biez, ordering him to build 
at Port the fort he had been forced to leave unfiniſhed, being 
unwilling to approach Boulogne before the fort was in a 
ſlate. of defence. The marſhal putting him in hopes the 
work would be finiſhed by the middle of Auguſt, he came 


f The reader may fee a very fall account of the ſiege of Boulogne, in a 


journal of it, extant in Rymer's Feed, tom. XV. p. 52, &c. and Herbert, 
J - 527 , 


p. 246. Compl. Hiſt, 

Oct. 7. Rymer, tom. X V. p. 67. | 

b Oct. 12, Ihe Englith commiſtioners were the earl of Hertford and fir 
Williun Paget. Rymer's Feed, tom. XV. p. 57. 

+ Gravetend, Tilbury, Dover, Portſmouth, &c. Herbert, p. 249. 

k "There were in the kingdom ſcveral colleges, chapels, chantries, hoſpi- 
tals, aud fraternities, confiſting of ſecular prieſts, who enjoyed penſions 
for ſayiug mats tor the fouls of thoſe who endowed them. Now the belief 
of pu gatory being left indifterent by the doctrine fet out by the biſhops, 
and the trade of redeeming touts being condemned, it was thought needlets 
to keep up e many endowments to no purpoſe, Ihoſe pricits were gene— 


about the end of June to Havre de Grace, to give ofdets t@; 
an expedition by ſea. His gallies and ſhips arriving ſhortly 


after, he commanded the fleet to ſail towards England, Bur, 


in ſeeing it depart, he had the vexation to behold one of th. 
largeſt, called the Grand Carracon, burnt before his face, ſh. 
having taken fire whilſt the anchor was weighing, 

Admiral Annebaut, who commanded the fleet, arrived the 
18th of July at the Iſle of Wight, in ſight of Portſmouth 
where lay the Engliſh fleet, of fixty ſhips only. Notwith. 
ſtanding the diſproportion between the two fleets, the Eng. 
liſh approached the French; but, after a flight ſkirmiſh, re. 
tired behind the ſands, with defign to draw the enemies after 
them. The French admiral, conſulting how they might be 
attacked, was told it was impoſſible, becauſe the channel, 


which led to the place where they lay, was ſo narrow, that 


hardly four ſhips could fail a-breaſt. That befides, there was 
no venturing among the ſands without pilots. Theſe dif. 
culties obliged the admiral to content himſelf with provokin 
the Engliſh to fight, by means of the gallies, in order to dra 
them from their poſt. At firſt the gallies, favoured by à 
great calm, annoyed the Engliſh ſhips ; but, a land-breeze 
ariſing, deprived them of their advantage, and cauſed them 
to row off, for fear of being run down by the large ſhips, 
The Engliſh did not purſue them very far, their deſign being 
to draw the enemies among the ſands, with which they were 
unacquainted. | | 

At laſt the French, ſeeing the Engliſh would not loſe the 
advantage of their poſt, landed in three places in the iſle of 
Wight. But all this ended only in burning ſome villages, 
It was moved, in a council of war, to fortity and keep the 
iſland, But it was judged impraCticable, chiefly by reaſon of 
the time which ſuch a project would neceffarily require. The 
admiral, therefore, was ſatisfied with ordering a deſcent on 
the coaſt of Suſſex ®, imagining the king, who was at Port. 
mouth, would ſend out his fleet to aſſiſt the country. But he 
was miſtaken. The Engliſh fleet fill lay behind the ſands, 
and the deſcents which the French made in three ſeveral 
places gained them no conſiderable advantage, becauſe the 
coaſts were well guarded. In the mean while, the Englih 
fleet, daily encreaſing, conſiſted now of a hundred fail. So, 
Annebaur, ſeeing little hopes of making great progreſs, retired 
towards France, after having watered at the iſle of Wight, 
not without loſing ſome ſoldiers and officers. 

Some days after, a ſouth wind blew the French back towards 


4 


the coaſt of England, and put their fleet in confuſion, which 


the Englith reſolved to improve, if the wind continued favour— 
able. And indeed the two fleets engaged for two hours. Bur, 
as the wind was very changeable, each endeavoured to gain it, 
without engaging, however, too far. At laſt, they parted 
without much loſs on either fide : and thus ended the greateſt 
effort France had ever made at lea. 

The attempt to fight the Engliſh fleet, or to ravage the 
coaſt, was not, however, the principal motive of this power— 
ful armament. The taking of Boulogne was the king of 
France's chief end, and the fleet was properly intended only to 
block up that place by fea. But, as the landſquenets were not 

yet arrived, and the fort, marſhal de Biez was building, not 
finiſhed, Francis was vexed to ſee the time proper for ex— 
ecuting his defigns inſenſibly flide away. At length, hearing 
the landſquenets were on the borders, he ſent to view the 
fort, which, contrary to his expectation, and marſhal de 
Biez's promiſe, was yet very far from being finiſhed. Be— 
fides, it was built in a different place from what was ap— 
pointed, and did not command the harbour. The marthal 
alleged, if it had been built at Portet, the garriſon would 
have wanted water. But he affirmed, the fort he was raifing 
at Outreau would be finiſhed in eight days. Whereupon, 


rally ill affected to the king's proceedings, ſince their trade was ſo much 
leflened by them. Therefore many were dealt with to make refignatien, 
and twenty-four of them did ſurrender this year, Burnet, tom. I. 4. 
338. | | | | 
| Alſo this year king Henry reformed the public offices, and put out © 
form of proceſſion, with a litany in Engliſh. Burnet, tom. III. p. 104 
wn A little creek of the fea, halt a mile from Boulogne. "The marſhal ev 
camped there January 26, with fourteen thouſand men, The earl of Hel 
ford ditlodged him, though he had only tour thouland ſever hundred me! 
Herb. p. 249. ö * 
» Our king ſent out about a hundred. Theſe ſhips on both ſides were 
only merchantmen, hired tor this war. Burnet, tom. I. p. 332. 
v Near Brighthelniſtone and Newhaven, Stow, Pp. 589. 4 
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much time ſpent in it, he was forced almoſt to begin again. made during the laſt campaign, made him deſirous of a peace 
This occaſioned a delay, which broke all the meaſures that with England. But as he was unwilling to ſue for it; 
were taken. Mean while, the king haſtened the work, the he applied ro the princes of the Smalcaldick league, who of- 
more, as he knew that ten thouſand landſquenets, and four fered to become mediators. This mcdiation ſeemed the lets 
thouſand horſe, raiſed for the ſervice of England, where precarious, as the proteſtants themſelves were highly con- 
marching for Picardy. In ſhort, the marſhal, perceiving the cerned to procure a peace between the two kings. They 
ſeaſon would be too far advanced before his fort could be ſaw themſelves upon the brink of being attacked by the 
put in a ſtate of detence, pretended to have certain advice emperor, ſince he had made peace with France, and knew 
that the King ot England defired to land a ſtrong army at moreover he was negotiating a truce with the Turks. No- 
Calais, to relieve Boulogne by land; this is at leaſt what thing therefore could be more for their advantage, than a 
du Bellai imputes to him in his memoirs. However, the good underſtanding between France and England, that both 
marſhal leaving the fort unfiniſhed, encamped on mount Kings might be able to protect them. 'They ſent therefore 
Lambert, to be ready to oppoſe the ſuccours. But the Eng- 
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f to France, Chriſtopher de Veninger, John Bruno of Nide- 
. liſh appeared not. As for the landſquenets ſent for by pont, and John Sturmius; and to England, Lewis Bambach, 
Henry from Germany, they returned home, becauſe they and John Slcidan, to perform the office of mediators between 
g received not on the borders the money they were made to the two kings, in the name of the league. Theſe em- 
9 expect. Mean while, the French army continued encamped, baſſadors meeting the plenipotentiaries of France and Eng- 
N without undertaking the ſiege either of Guiſnes or Bou- land between Ardres and Guifnesb, preiently found it was 
8 Jogne, though Francis had made ſo great an effort for that not caſy to make peace, Francis infiſted that Henry ſhould 
* zurpole. ; reſtore Boulogne, and Scotland be included in the peace. 
1 In the mean time, the duke of Orleans died at Chateau- But Henry abſolutely rejected both theſe articles. Where— 11 
76 Montier, to the great griet of the king his father, who, by upon a truce only was negotiated, but with no better ſue— of 
m his death, faw the peace with the emperor very much ſhaken, ceſs, becauſe Henry would never agree that the Scots ſhould 1 
55. fince it was properly founded upon that prince's life, as will be compriſed in the treaty. This appears in the ſecret in- | 
0 quickly appear. : | ſtructions tent to fir William Paget, one of the Engliſh em- 
te The French army being encamped on mount Lambert, baffadors 4, and inſerted in the Collection of the Public Acts. 

within cannon-ſhot of Boulogne, there were ſkirmithes every We find alſo in his inſtructions, that fir William Paget at- 
he day, in the ſpace between the mount and the town. In one tempted to biibe Bruno, one of the German mediators, with 
of of theſe conflicts, the duke d'Aumale, known afterwards by the offer of a confiderable penfion, and in all appearance, the 
"0 the name of the duke of Guiſe, was wounded with a lance, mediator hearkened to his propoſals. Mean while, to obtain 
he which entering at the corner of his eye, came out behind the better terms, Henry feigned a defire to be reconciled with 
of his head. The wound, though deemed mortal by all, was the emperor, and even fent in embaily to him the biſhops 
y however cured by the great {kill of Ambroſe Pare, the King's of Wincheſter and Weſtminſter, But this was only to give 
FRY ſurgeon, who was even forced to draw out with pincers the a jealouly to Francis. | 
«ol. head of the launce which remained in the wound. The ſcar Cranmer took the advantage of Gardiner's abſence to ad— 
he in the duke's face, gained him the firname of Balatre [or vance the reformation, which he knew that prelate would 
ids, Gaſhed. | 1 oppole with all his power. Some vacant biſhoprics were, 
ara The ſeaſon was now lo advanced, that the ſiege of Bou- by his means, given to perſons who favoured the reforma- 
the logne was not practicable. So Francis was forced to be con- tion, and he had thereby among the biſhops a much ſtronger 
liſh tented with ordering the marſhal de Biez to ravage Terre party than ever. Nay, he found means afterwards to ob- 
80, d'Oye, belonging to the king of England. But the ſud- tain the King's conſent to ſome alterations advantageous to 
ed den rams made the country ſo watry, that the marſhal was religion. But Gardiner, who was then at Bruges with the 
ght, ſoon obliged to retire with his army. Indeed the inhabi- emperor, having notice of it, ſent the King word, that the 
tants were great ſufferers, becauſe the garriſon of Calais, pope and the emperor being joined in a league againſt the 
WI which ſhould have protected them, was unable to reſiſt ſo proteſtants of Germany, the leaſt innovation in England, 
kick numerous forces. On the other hand, Briflac, afterwards with reſpect to religion, would be apt to induce them to give 
3 marthal of France, defeated a body of two thouſand Engliſh.. the king of France all the ſatisfaction he could deſire, to 
But, Theſe were all the damages Henry ſuſtained during the cam- engage him in their league, in order to act altogether againſt 
in it, paign, from an army of above two hundred thoutand men, him. This caufed Cranmer te find more difficulty than he 
od which had pur his enemy to a prodigious expence. In all expected. | 

aden likelihood, this expence, and the ill ſuccels of the cam-\, In Auguſt this year Cranmer loſt a good ſupport by the 

paign, contributed moſt to the peace which was ſoon after death of Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, Who had always 

« the concluded, continued in the height of favour*, He was Cranmer's 

ower⸗ Beſides that France was exhauſted, Francis had till ano- friend, and would have willingly agreed to a farther reform- 

g of ther motive to make peace with England. He was appre- ation. But he was o much a courtier to attempt di- 

aly to henfive of being ſoon compelled to renew the war with the rectly to oppole the king's will. However, as Henry was 

re not emperor. By the treaty of Crepi, it was agreed that the not always in the jame diſpoſition, with regard to religion, 

. duke of Orleans ſhould marry one of the daughters, either this lord did the retormed good ſervice, when he ſaw the 

oe] oi the emperor or of the king of the Romans, and on ac- king ina tavourable ſituation. 

earing count of the marriage, ſhould have the duchy of Milan, The war with Scotland was faintly continued on both 

= abs or the earldom of Flanders. In confideration of ſo advan- fides. Henry's deſign was only to rerrity the Scots, and 

hal de tageous a ſettlement for the duke his fon, Francis had re- induce them to execute the treaty concerning their queen's 

Bis higned above twenty places, which he held in Piedmont or marriage. On the other hand, the Scots had no thoughts 

15 595 Ambre. and relinquiſhed the intereſts of his brother-in- of invading England. Neverthelels L rancis, who, as was 

- arſhal aw the king of Navarre. So the hopes of the advantages obſerved, had formed vaſt projects againſt England, ſent 

would this marriage was to procure vaniſhing by the death of his betimes to the regent an embaſlador, called la Broſſe, to at- 

raifins va Francis was to find ſome other way to obtain them, or fure him of his protection, and a powertul aid, which was 
eupon, 1 now become uſelefſs. For this rcaſon, being inſtantly to depart, Beſides that a diverfion in Scotland 

lim the defirous to know the emperor's intentions, he ſent admiral could not but be advantageous to him, he was alſo excited 

"pit Annebaut to Antwerp, to offer him ro renew the treaty of by the Lorrain princes, who were defirous to ſupport the 

| peace upon other conditions, fince the death of the duke of queen their filter. So cauting the Seigneur de Lorge, count 

lt Orleans had rendered thoſe of the treaty of Crepi of no ef- of Mongommeri, to embark with tive thouſand men, he 
nd me! hk But the emperor plainly intimated, that by the death ordered him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to periuade the 
ien ot that prince, he believed himſelf freed from his engage- Scots to make a powerful diverfion on the frontiers of Eng- 
NT ment; when he told the embaſlador, he would not attack land. Mongommeri arriving in Scotland the 2d of July, 
tne King of France, if he was not firſt attacked. Francis joined his troops with the Scots, and both making together 

fo much cally judged by this anſwer, he ſhould infallibly have a war fifteen thouſand men, advanced towards the Tweed. For 
pation: with the emperor. This, added to the little progreſs he had ſome days leveral parties pailed the river, and did ſome da— 

m. 1. 17 

| 1 ; In November. Herbert. p. 261. made biſhop of Chicheſter, Burnet, tom. I. p. 333. 

1t out 8 The other embaſſadors were Cuthbert, biſhop of Durham, and Dr. > He died Auguſt 24, and lies buried in St. George's chapel at Windſor, 

95 4 5 'egonel, Hall, fol, 260, by the door of the choir near the place where Henty VI. 18 inter red. He 

de * Rag. archbiſhop of York, dying, Robert Holgate, ary of Landaft, had tour wives. Hs third was Mary, daughter of Henry V II. and widow 

NN 50 wted to that fee, Kitchen being made biſhop of Landaff, who of Lewis XII. of France, He had a jon by her, who died betore him, and 
Ired me! ne with every change. Heath was trantlated from Rocheſter to Wor- two daughters. His two other ons, by his laſt wite, died without iflue, 5 
des were : Ter, and Henry Holbech was made biſhop of Rocheſter. Day, a mo- Edward VI. Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 300, 
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mage to the Engliſh. But the French general could never and impartial. So the emperor and the proteſtants acted di. 
perſuade the Scots to venture with the whole army beyond rectly contrary to their firſt proceedings. The proteſtants 
the Tweed. On the contrary, upon the news that the carl of rejected a council, after deſiring it with great earneſtneſg, 
Hertford was advancing at the head of twelve thouſand men, and the emperor, after amuſing them many years on that 


they haſtily retired, and preſently after diſbanded as uſual. account, preſſed with all his power the meeting of the coun. 
This is all that paſſed in Scotland worth notice during the cil of Trent, the authority whereot he intended to make uſe 


campain of 1545. LO of to oppreſs them. The pope would have been glad to 

The parliament of England meeting the 23d of No- have had no council at all, but, finding he was too far engaged 
vember, the convocation continued for two years the ſub- with the emperor to recede, had fixed the opening to the 
ſidy given the king for fix ſhillings in the pound. At the 15th of March. After that, he put it off, becauſe on that 
ſame time the parliament ſuppreſſed, by an act, all the col- day there were too few biſhops at Trent. But he had a 
leges and hoſpitals, and gave their lands to the king. The much ſtronger reaſon. He was very glad to wait the event 
motive, or rather pretence of this ſuppreſſion was, the abuſe of the diet of Worms, in hopes that vigorous reſolutions 


of theſe foundations. The parliament defigned it alſo to- would be taken there againſt the proteſtants, which would 
wards the expenee of the king's wars with France and Scot- engage both parties in an open war, and furniſh him with a 


land. But this not ſufficing, the commons granted him pretence, either to delay the opening of the council, or to 
moreover a large ſum *, and as they were aflembled only remove it to ſome town in Italy. But the emperor, who 
for that purpoſe, they were diſmiſſed the 24th of December. had now formed his plan of making uſe of the council's 
Before the ſeſſion ended, the king came to the houſe of lords authority to proceed againſt the proteſtants, cauſed the pope 
in great ſolemnity, and made a fine ſpeech; faying, among at laſt to order it to be opened at Trent the 13th of De. 


other things, that never had prince a greater affection for his cember. That day the legates (meeting in the cathedral) 


people, or was more beloved than himſelf. He added many declared, the council was atlembled for three cauſes ; to de- 
ſuch expreſſions, which, though very far for the moſt part ſtroy hereſy, to reform diſcipline, and to ſettle a laſting peace 


from the truth, were however received by the people with between chriſtian princes. This firſt ſeſſion was properly 


loud acclamations u. : held only for the opening of the council. There were ſo few 
During this year, the German proteſtants began to feel prelates at Trent, that it would have been ridiculous for fo 
the effects of the emperor's late peace with France, and of ſmall a number of perſons to pretend to make decrees upon 


the truce he was going to conclude with the Turk. Hitherto the articles for which the council was called. | 
they had been uſed a little gently. But the emperor, coming The proteſtants, ſeeing a council opened quite different 


to Worms, where the diet of the empire was held, plainly from what they had required, eafily perceived no good was 
declared to them, he could not any way diſpenſe with their to be expected from it. They had the more reaſon to fear it, 
ſubmitting to the council which was to meet at Trent. as the kings of France and England being at war with each 
This convinced them there was in reality a deſign to re- other, there was no hopes of aſſiſtance from them. Mean 
duce them by force, and the more, as a certain rumour was While, though the German mediators had not ſucceeded in 
ſpread of a league between the pope and the emperor, which their negotiation, the peace between France and England 
could not but be againſt them. Their ſuſpicions were far- was not more remote. The reaſon was, both kings were 
ther confirmed by a ſermon preached by a certain Franciſcan equally concerned to end a war, which only did them da- 
before the emperor, to whom he repreſented in very ſtrong mage, without a poſhbility for either to expect any conſide- 
terms that he could not diſcharge the duty of a good emperor, rablt advantage. The war continued, however, during the 
unleſs he laboured to the utmoſt of his power to extirpate winter of the year 1546. The earl of Surrey, fon of the 
the Lutherans. They knew alſo the emperor had written to duke of Norfolk, who commanded at Boulogne, having in- 
the king of Poland to excite him againſt them. Moreover, telligence that the French were conducting a convoy to the 
he ſummoned the archbiſhop of Cologne to appear before fort of Outreau, ſallied out“ with part of the garriſon to in- 
him within thirty days, becauſe he had embraced the refor- tercept it. But he ſucceeded ſo ill, that, inſtead of taking 
mation, and tried to introduce it into his dioceſe. All this the convoy, he was himſelf defeated, and forced to retreat in 
ſhewed plainly what they were to expect. Nevertheleſs, as great diſorder, This news extremely troubled the king, who 
the emperor had not yet concluded the truce with the Turk, was not wont to receive the like. Whether he thought it 
and as his affairs were not quite ready, he ordered that a new owing to the earl's imprudence, or ſuſpected him of ſome 
diet ſhould be held at Ratitbon the following January. But, hidden defign, he recalled him immediately, and ſent the 
the better to amule the proteſtants, he decreed that the di- lord Gray to command in his room. A few days after, he 
vines of both parties ſhould come to Ratiſbon a month be- ordered the earl of Hertford to depart, with about ten thou- 
fore the diet, and hold a free conference, that ſomething ſand men, for fear the French ſhould ſeize ſome poſt, and 
might be afterwards ſettled in matters of religion. The cut off the communication between Boulogne and Calais; 
Roman catholics did not like the conference, and the pro- and indeed that was their deſign. But the earl of Hertford, 
teſtants were ſtill leſs pleaſed with it, becauſe they foreſaw preventing them by two days only, poſted himſelf at Am- 
that the ſtiffneſs of the divines of both ſides, on the points bleville, where he run up two forts, which ſecured the com- 
which would be the ſubjects of their conference, would give munication. The French, having miſled their aim, encamp- 
the emperor and the diet a pretence to refer the deciſion to the ed on mount Lambert; and, as the two armies were not far 
council of Trent. The diet breaking up the 18th of Auguſt, from each other, there were ſkirmiſhes every day, but which 
the emperor returned to The Low Countries. Some time decided nothing. It was equally the intereſt of both kings to 
after, he received advice that the truce with the Turks run no hazard, tor fear of breaking off the negotiation ot the 
was concluded. He then ſaw himſelf at full liberty to make peace, which was treating between Ardres and Guiſnes. 


war upon the proteſtants, and, under that pretence, to ſet Francis wiſhed for a peace, becauſe his exchequer was 
about the execution of his project to become maſter of the drained by his great and continual expence, from the begin- 
empire. ning of his reign, and particularly by the naval armament of 


It was properly at the inſtance of the proteſtants only, that the former campaign. Beſides, as he was entering into a 
the council was to meet: but it was very far from being ſuch war with the emperor, he wanted ſuch a friend as the king 
a council as they had required, They expected it to be held of England, In fine, he perceived that, after his fruitlels 
in Germany, in an unſuſpected place; and it was convened efforts to retake Boulogne, it would be very difficult to fe. 
at Trent, a city belonging to the king of the Romans, cover that place by force. Henry was no leſs deſirous of 
whom they juſtly conſidered as their enemy. Their defign peace, for ſeveral reaſons. He was grown ſo fat and corpu- 
was to combat the papal authority, and it was the pope lent, that it was a trouble for him to move. Nay, he had 
who was to preſide by his legates. They intended to ſhew occaſion for an engine, with pullies, to lift him up and dow 
that the Romiſh clergy had corrupted religion, both in doc- ſtairs. This made him extremely uncaſy, and gave him 4 
trine and diſcipline, and it was the Romiſſi clergy who were diſtaſte for buſineſs, ſo that he attended to affairs with ſome 


to aſſiſt as judges, Nay, it was uncertain whether they reluctance. In the next place, he had no farther thoughts of 


ſhould be allowed to produce their reaſons. Mean while, making conqueſts in Picardy. His ſole aim was to procure 
it was pretended, that, out of great condeſcenſion, a council what was due to him before Boulogne ſhould be reſtored, 
was called for their ſakes, and at their ſolicitation. It is which was of little uſe to him, ſince Calais could ſerv? all 
therefore no wonder they ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch a his purpoſes, But he had ſtill a more urgent motive to fe- 
council, which they as much feared, as they deſired one free new his old friendſhip with Francis. He ſaw the empcro!, 


t Four ſhillings in the pound of lands, and two ſhillings and eight-pence 2. That no higher intereſt than ten pounds per cent. for a year, ſhall bs 


of goods, to be paid in two years, Hall, fol. 260, paid. 3. An act for the. payment of tithes in London, Sce Statut. 
» The moſt remarkable acts made in this parliament were theſe : 1. That 37 Hen. VIII. | 3 
the cuſtos rotulorum in each county ſhall be appointed by a bill, ſigned with „ Jan, 7, fr Thomas Poynings, with ſeveral others, were Hain. Stony 


the king's hand; and that the ſaid cults hall appoint the cletk of the peace. p. 591. The 
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with the pope's aſſiſtance, upon the point of making war on 
the proteſtants, and much queſtioned their ability to with- 
ſtand him. In this belief, he was afraid the emperor, after 


with all the forces of the empire, Spain, Italy, and the 
Low Countries. He could uſe the pretence of executing the 
pope's ſentence, and even cauſe a like ſentence to be patled 
by the council of Trent. It was therefore not at all advan- 
tageous to Henry to be at war with France. It was rather 
his intereſt to have Francis's friendſhip, as it was alſo very ad- 
vantageous to Francis to be ſecure of Henry's aſſiſtance, in 
eaſe the emperor turned his arms againſt France. 

The obſtacles to the concluſion of the peace conſiſted in 
Henry's demand of what was due to him, and in Francis's 
want of money to content him. Befides, Francis inſiſted 
upon Boulogne and upon Scotland's being included in the 
treaty. Theſe difficulties would have been ſufficient to hin- 
der the concluſion of the peace, if more urgent motives had 
not induced the two kings to ſeck expedients to ſurmount 
them. Henry conſented at laſt ro the article concerning 
Scotland, and, as to the reſt, a way was found to ſatisfy 
both. Henry was to keep Boulogne till be was paid, and 
Francis promiſed to diſcharge the debt in eight years. Every 


thing being thus ſettled, the peace was figned the 7th of 


June X. 


That the king of France ſhould pay regularly the penſion 
due by the treaty of More, of the zoth of Auguſt 1525, 
confirmed by ſeveral ſubſequent treaties. As alſo the penſion 
of falt, contained in a treaty of the 2 5th of April 1527, va- 
lued afterwards at ten thouſand crowns a year. But, as 
Henry pretends, the ſaid penſion given in lieu of the ſalt 


The treaty ran: 


is to be perpetual; and as Francis maintains, on the contrary, 


that it is to ceaſe at Henry's death, it is agreed that thę diſ- 
pute ſhall be amicably decided by umpires; and if the pen- 
fion ſhall be found to be perpetual, Francis ſhall pay it to 
Henry and his ſucceſſors for ever. 

Moreover Francis ſhall pay to the king of England, on 
the feaſt of St. Michael 1554, or within a fortnight after, the 
ſum of two millions of crowns de ſoliel, as well for the ar- 
rears of the penſion of the ten thouſand crowns, as for 
Henry's expence in the ſiege of Boulogne, undertaken ſolely 
to procure his money, and in keeping and maintaining that 
place. | 

As to the article of the five hundred thouſand crowns, 
which Henry prefented to Francis on condition he punctually 
obſerved the treaties, as the two kings differ in point of 
fact, it is agreed the diſpute ſhall be decided by commiſh- 
oners appointed on both fides within ſuch a time, or by four 
impartial lawyers, in caſe the commiſſioners end not the 
aflair. | 
It is further agreed, that the king of England ſhall keep 
Boulogne with its territories, the limits whereof are ſettled 
by the treaty, till he receive whatever is due to him. 

That when all the ſums ſhall be paid, Boulogne ſhall be- 
reftored to the king of France, and nothing that is faſtened 
to the ground ſhall be impaired or carried away. 

That from the date hereof to the ſurrender of Boulogne, 
neither of the two princes ſhall raiſe any fort or new fortifi- 
cation within the territory of Boulogne, but thoſe already 
begun may be finiſhed. | 
Ihe emperor was included by both parties in the peace. 
As for Scotland, Henry agreed, it ſnould be included, on 
condition che Scots gave him no freſh cauſe to make war 
upon them; and in caſe they did, they were to be deemed 
included no otherwiſe than according to the treaty of the 5th 
ot April 1515. | 


Henry could hardly expect greater advantages than thoſe 
© received from this peace; which ſeemed to ſecure him not 
only the payment of what was due to him, but alſo the 
Yearly and perpetual penſion of a hundred thouſand crowns, 
ut the moſt ſolemn treaties are not always ſufficient ſecurity 
or the performance of what ſovercigns promiſe. It will ap- 
Pear in the following reigns, that Francis's ſucceflor not only 
broke the treaty with reſpect to Boulogne, and the ſums for 
uhich his father was bound, but that even the penfion was 
wver charged in the treaties he made with England. 
he peace was very ſolemnly proclaimed at London the 
13th of June, with a general proceſſion, wherein were car— 


* The Eng! 


\ gliſn plenipotentiaries were John Dudley, viſcount Liſle, baron 
lalpas and 


Summery; fir William Paget, the king's ſecretary; and Dr. 
5 ton, dean of Canterbury and York. Rymer's Feed, tom. XV. p. 93- 
"AG a Benevolence amounted to ſeventy thouſand ſeven hundred and 
R 85 tree pounds. Strype's Mem. tom. I. p. 300. 
ir Thomas Cheiny, treaſurer of the houſhold, and warden of the cinque 
Ports, ſtood as king Henry's proxy, Hollingſh. p. 973 
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ſubduing Germany, would turn his arms againſt England, 
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cried all the richeſt ſilver oroſſes, and the fineſt copes worn, 
for the greater pomp. But this was the laft time theſe 
things appeared in public. Shortly after, Henry called them 
in, together with the church plate, into his treaſury and 
wardrobe, without giving any other reaſon than his will and 
pleaſure, 

It is ſaid, the late war with France coſt Henry five hun- 
dred eighty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred and eighteen pounds 
ſterling ; and the charges of keeping Boulogne cight years 
amounted to ſeven hundred fifty-five thouſand eight hundred 
thirty-three pounds. So large a ſum, which was, not to be 
repaid under eight years, had conſumed whatever had been 
granted by the parliament, and received from the chapels, 
colleges and hoſpitals. So he was forced, in the beginning 
of the year, to lay a tax upon his ſubjects, under the name of 
O's Y, as appears in the Collection of the Public 
Acts: 

The peace reſtored between the two kings the good un- 
derſtanding which had been interrupted ſome years, rather by 
the artifices of the emperor and his party in England, than 
for any juſt cauſe, Catherine de Medici, dauphineſs of 
France, being at this time delivered of a princeſs, and Henry 
defiring to ſtand godfather *, he called her Elizabeth. Pre- 
ſently after the two kings ſent embaſſadors to each other to 
receive the oaths concerning the peace, and choſe for theſe 
embaſſies their two high admirals*. It is ſaid, that whilſt 
admiral Annebaut was at London, he began a negotiation | 
about religion, and that the two Kings intended to aboliſh 
the maſs in their dominions®. As for Henry, very likely, if 
he had lived, he would have advanced the reformation : nay, 
it 1s certain, that on account of this negotiation, he ordered 
Cranmer to ſet down in writing how ſuch a change might 
be effected, and to ſtrengthen all with arguments and paſ- 
ſages from the ſcriptures. But this project ſoon vaniſhed in- 
to ſmoke, Probably Francis had entered into the negotia- 
tion only becauſe he defired to be in ſtrict union with Henry, 
and knew by experience that the bare propoſal of conforming 
himſelf to his ſentiments in point of religion, was a moſt 
effectual way to ſucceed. But it is not likelv he really in- 
tended to admit of any reformation in his kingdom. And 
indeed, at this very time he was kindling the flames of per- 
ſecution all over France againſt the reformed, of whom four- 
teen this year were burnt at Meaux, and many others at 


Paris, and in other places; not to mention the maſſacre of 


Cabrieres and Marindol, for which none were puniſhed. 
The cardinals of Lorrain and Tournon, his chief miniſters, 
were too much incenſed againſt the prote ſtants, for any man 
to believe, that ſo long as they were in favour, the king 
ever ſeriouſly thought of abolithing the maſs in France. 
Before the peace between England and France was ſigned, 
the proteſtant princes of Germany ſeeing themſelves going 
to be attacked by the emperor, who had at laſt taken off 
the maſk, ſince his peace with France, and truce with the 
Turks, ſent to Henry prince Philip, brother“ to the elector 
palatine, to deſire aſſiſtance. It appears in the king's letter 
to this prince, extant in the Collection of the Public Acts, 
that Henry had ſent to deſire him to come, and the lord 
Herbert aſſures, that Philip aimed at marrying the princeſs 
Mary. However, the king anſwered his demand of aid by 


ſeven propoſitions, containing the terms on which he was 


willing to enter into a defenſive league with the proteſtants. 
But as his propoſitions tended only to render him head and 
ſole director of the league, they did not think proper to put 
themſelves blindly into his hands. They only told him, if 
he would depoſit, ſomewhere in Germany, a hundred thou— 
ſand crowns to ſerve for the defence of the league, they 
would prefer his alliance to that of Francis. But finding 
they offered no advantage tor himſelf, he had no ſuch zeal 
for the Augſburg confeſſion, (from which he was yet very 
remote) as to engage in its protection without reaping any 
benefit. The truth is, the proteſtants were perſuaded he 
had no defirc to be really united with them, but intended 
only to encourage them for fear they thould ſubmit to the 
emperor, as alſo to hinder them from putting themſelves 
under the French king's protection, with whom he had not 
yet made peace. For the fame reaſon it was, that under co- 
lour of continuing the negotiation, he kept the count pala- 
tine at his court, till he ſaw the peace with France was near 
a concluſion, 


2 The Engliſh admiral, John lord Lifle, was accompanied by Cuthbert 
biſhop of Durham, and ſeveral other lords. The French embaſſador landed 
at Greenwich, Augutt 19. Hall, fol. 202. 

b The mats was changed into a communion, and Cranmer was ordered to 
draw a form of it. Fox, Burnet; tom. I. p. 340. 
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It was how ſome time ſince the pope and emperor had 
formed the project of a league againſt the proteſtants of 


Germany, 'They had agreed upon all the articles, but the 


empcror had thought proper to defer the ſigning, that he 
might ſay he did it merely in his own defence. At laſt, 
about the middle of June, he ſent the cardinal of Trent to 
Rome, where the league was figned the 26th of the ſame 
month.. The pope promiſed to find for ſix months twelve 


thouſand foot, five hundred horſe, and two hundred thou- 


ſand crowns, for the war in Germany, Moreover, he gave 
the emperor a moiety of one year's revenue of the benefices 
in Spain, with power to alienate a hundred thouſand crownl- 
worth of church lands. This was a demonſtration that it 
was a religious war, though the emperor affected to publiſh 
the contrary. | 

The emperor having notice that the pope's troops were 
beginning to march, that the count de Bure had forwarded 
his levics in the Low Countries, and duke Maurice of Saxony, 
whom he had engaged in his party, was ready to act when 
there ſhould be occaſion, aſſembled his army about Ratiſbon. 
His deſign was to meet the pope's troops, who were croſſing 
Tirol, under the conduct of Octaviano Farneſe. At the fame 
time, to hinder this junction, the elector of Saxony and the 


landgrave of Heſſe marched the ſame way with an army of 


forty thouſand men. Without entering into the particulars 
of this firſt campaign, I ſhall only ſay, in general, that the 
proteſtants, though ſuperior in number, could not hinder 
the junction of the Italian troops, nor of thoſe of the 
Low Countries, with the emperor. The different tempers of 
the elector of Saxony and the landgrave of Hefle, did not 
a little contribute towards their taking wrong meaſures. In 
ſhort, the campaign laſting till November, without either of 
the two armies deſiring to engage, the elector of Saxony re- 
ceived the ill news that the king of the Romans and duke 
Maurice were deſtroying his country with fire and ſword. 
This obliging him to march with part of his army to the re- 
lief of his ſubjects, the landgrave, grown too week by this 
ſeparation, choſe likewile to retire into his dominions. Thus 
the emperor, meeting with no more oppoſition, took Franc- 


| fort, Ulm, and ſeveral other towns belonging to the league, 


which furniſhed him with the money he wanted for the 
maintenance of his army. a 

Whilſt the war was carrying on in Germany, the council 
languiſhed at Trent, and proceeded very ſlowly. Beſides that 
the members were very few, they were wholly dependent 
on the legates, who durſt not themſelves undertake any 
thing without orders from Rome. But it was the pope's 
intereſt to prolong matters, becauſe he hoped, time would 
procure him at laſt ſome occaſion to diffolve the council, or 
remove it to Italy, Thus the council was but an empty 
name, made uſe of by the pope and the emperor for their 
own private views, and to calt a miſt before the eyes of the 
public, | 

Religion began alſo to cauſe troubles in Scotland, or at 
leaſt to produce the ſeeds thereof, by the deſpair to which 
thoſe that embraced the reformation were driven. Since car— 
dinal Beaton and the earl of Arran had enjoyed the peace 
procured them by the king of France, they thought only of 
being revenged on their enemies. Religion furniſhed them 
with a pretence, becauſe the oppoſite faction almoſt wholly 
conſiſted of the reformed. In the courſe of this year, 1546, 
they put to death ſeveral perſons for religion, at Perth, St. 
Andrew's, and other places J. The regent ſuffered himſelf 
to be to led by the cardinal, that he gloried in delivering to 
the flames thole whom he had formerly confidered as his 
brethren. Among thoſe who were ſacrificed to the furious 
paſſion of the cardinal, a miniſter ®, H ſuffered martyrdom 
at St. Andrew's, was particularly remarkable. This man 
being. condemned to the fire, the regent, at the inſtance of one 
of his friends, would have ſaved his life, and to that end ſent 
2 note to the cardinal, deſiring him to ſuſpend the execution. 
But the barbarous prelate, without regarding the regent's re- 
queſt, not only cauſed the ſentence to be executed, but would 


© Some of the Scotiſh prieſts were ſo ignorant, that they maintained, tlie 
New Teſtament was lately written by Martin Luther, and therefore they 
deſired only the old. Buchanan, I. 1 5. | 

Ihe author means Mr. George ]Wiſhart, deſcended of a noble family, 
Who finiſhed his ttudies in the univertity of Cambridge, and returned to 
Scotland in 1544. Dee the ſtory of his death in Burnet, vol. I. p. 333. Bu- 
clianan, l. 15. | 

| His words were, That Chriſt's natural body was not in the ſacrament, 
but that it was a ugn and memorial of his body that was crucified, Buruet, 
tom. I. p. 340. 

2 She was nobly deſcended (being ſiſter of fir Francis Aſkew, or Aſcough, 
of Lincolothire) and educated beyond what is uſual in that age to thoſe of 
her ſex. But ſhe was untortunately married to one Kyme, who being a 
violent papiſt, drove her out of his houte, when he found the favoured the 


alſo feed his eyes with the ſad ſpectacle, fitting in Nate in 3 
great window of his caſtle; It is ſaid, that, before he was 
delivered to the flames, the miniſter told the executioner 
“ That, within few days, the prelate, who beheld him with 
ſuch pride from yonder high place, thould lie in the ſame, 
as 1gnominiouſly ' as now he was ſcen proudly to reft him. 
ſelf.” This prediction proved but too true for the car. 
dinal. Preſently after, he was murdered in his own palace, 
and his body thrown into the ſtreet, out of the very win. 
dow from whence he looked on, whilit the miniſter was 
burning. | 

As for England, religion was ſtill upon the ſame foot ag 
the King had been pleaſed to eſtabliſh it. The reformation 
had made ſome progreſs, but was far from being brought to 
perfection, and yet the reformed could not forbear hopin 
the King himſelf would carry it much farther. In this belief, 


they thought it prudent not to provoke him, and that they 


effectually conſulted the welfare of their religion, by remain. 
ing in ſilence, and waiting for better times. This is the true 
reaſon why there were fewer perſons that ſuffered for religion 
in England than in France. It is not to be queſtioned, 
that if there had not been hopes of a farther reformation, 
many people would have openly declared the opinions which 
theſe hopes induced them to conceal. For a like reaſon, 
thoſe who retained all the tenets of the old religion durſt not 
directly oppoſe the king, for fear their oppoſition ſhould carry 
him beyond the bounds he ſeemed to have preicribed to him- 
ſelf. From hence ſprung a blind and univerſal compliance 
with the king's will, and the exceſhve power he had acquired 
over all his ſubjects, of which he made a very ill uſe. He 
had been troubled for ſome time with an old fore in his leg, 
which was grown very painful. This, added to his great 
corpulency, which rendered him almoſt unable to ſtir, made 
him fo froward and untractable, that none approached him 
without trembling. He had been always ſtern and ſevere, 
but was incomparably more ſo towards the end. of his dars 
than in the beginning. Flattery had fo corrupted his judg- 
ment and ſenſe, that he deemed it an unpardonable crime to 
contradict his opinions, though he changed them himſelf very 
trequently, I have obſerved, that he treated with admiral 
Annebaut of aboliſhing the maſs, and changing it into a com- 
munion, after the manner of the proteſtants. And vet, 
ſhortly after, Shaxton, who had refigned the biſhopric of 


Salitbury, and been long a priſoner for refuſing to conform 


to the fix articles, being accuſed afreſh of denying the real 
preſence in the ſacrament , the king was pleaſed to have 
him tried according to the rigour of the law, and he was 
condemned to be burnt. But this man, who had endured 
the hardſhips of a long impriſonment, could not behold 
with the ſame firmneſs the puniſhment prepared for him, 
The king having ſent the biſhops of London and Worcel- 
ter to pertuade him to recant, he was prevailed upon, and, 
abjuring his pretended hereſy, the king granted him his 
pardon, He became afterwards a cruel periecutor of the rc- 
tormed. BY | 

This example was not capable of moving Anne Aſkew, 
who was accuſed of the ſame crime, and rigorouſly proſecuted, 
though ſhe had good friends at court, where ſhe was well 
knowns. She firmly perſiſted, notwithſtanding all the pro- 
miles to fave her life in caſe ſhe would recant h. Some court 
ladies, touched with compaſhon for her, having ſent het 
tome money when in priſon, for her ſubſiſtence, were the 0c- 
cation of her being more cruelly tormented '. Chancellor 
Wriotheſly, great enemy to the carl of Hertford, hoping 
to draw ſomething out of the priſoner againſt that lord or his 
counteſs, cauſed her to be racked. Nay, it is ſaid, he would 
be preſent himſelf, and, obſerving the executioner was moved 
with pity to the priſoner, threw off his gown, and taking up 
him the honourable office, drew the rack fo ſeverely, that 
he almoſt tore her aſunder. But this is a fact that ſcarce 
ſeems credible, However, the woman's bones being put our 
of joint, ſhe was carried in a chair to the place of execution, 
and burnt, with four men condemned for the ſame crime . 


reformation. Burnet, tom. I. p. 347. 
Upon her examination, being aſked by the lord mayor of London, whe⸗ 
ther the prieſts cannot make the body of Chritt ? the wittily replied, I have 
read that God made man, but that man can make God, I never yet Iea% 
Strype's Mem, tom. I. p. 387. 
Being aſked what tavour or encouragement ſhe had from any! 
court, ſhe would confeſs nothing, but that one in livery had brought her f 
money, which he ſaid came from two ladies in the court, This made the 
chancellor put her to the rack, She had been oft at court, and was much 
favoured by many great ladies there ; and it was believed the queen ha 
ſhewed kindnets to her. Burnet, p. 341. , 
John Laſcelles, a gentleman (probably the ſame that accuſed Suben 
Howard) Nicholas Otterden, and Belenian, two prieſts, and Jom -e 
lam, a taylor, Hall, fol. 203. Strype, tom. I. p. 388. Ir, 
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But, to add to their ſuſferings, they were made to hear a ſer- 
mon, preached by Shaxton, their falſe brother, who upbraided 
them with obſtinacy 1n very ſevere and abuſive terms : all 
this was not capable of ſhaking their conſtancy, which en, 
dured to their laſt breath. 

The enemies of the reformation ſeeing the king incenſed 
againſt the ſacramentarians, thought it a favourable oppor- 
tunity to ruin the queen and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
whom they conſidered as the grand protectors of the reform- 
ed. Among the ſupporters of the old religion, the chief 
were, chancellor Wriotheſly, the duke of Norfolk, the carl 
of Surrey his fon; Bonner, biſhop of London ; Gardiner, 
biſhop oft Wincheſter ; and theſe had, doubtleſs, among the 
courtiers and the King's ſervants, creatures who failed not to 
be ſerviceable on occaſion. But, whatever project they form- 
ed, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was till in their way, who, 
having great influence over the king, commonly broke their 
meaſures. So, to be entirely freed from this formidable ad- 
verſary, they reſolved to complain of him openly to the king, 
and accuſe him of being the head and protector of the ſacra- 
mentarians, and of all in general who rejected the fix arti- 
cles. This reſolution was executed. The perſon who took 
upon him to ſpeak to the King, told him, there were evident 
prcots ready of what was alleged againſt Cranmer, and if 
he was ſent to the Tower, ſo many witneſſes would appear 
againſt him that the king would himſelf be ſurpriſed. Henry 
was not ignorant that Cranmer was againſt the fix articles 
in his mind, fince he had himſelf frankly owned it. But he 
really loved him, and therefore would not expoſe him to a 
trial which muſt have been fatal to him. Beſides, he took 
it very il that ſuch pains were taken to deſtroy a man, for 
whom he had fo often and fo openly declared. However, 
reſolving to ſee how far the malice of his enemies would go, 
he conſented that he ſhould be the next day called hefore the 
council, and ſent to the Tower, if they ſaw cauſe. But in the 
night the king ſent for Cranmer, and telling him what had 
been reſolved, defired to know how he meant to anſwer for 
himſelf. Cranmer thanked the king, and prayed him, that, 
fince he was to be queſtioned for his religious opinions, judges 
might be affigned him who underſtood thoſe matters. The 
king replied, he went the wrong way to ſave his life, for 
molt certainly his enemies had witneſſes ready to convict him 
in ſuch a manner, that the judges would be forced to condemn 
him; and therefore, ſince he took ſo little care of himſelf, 
he would look to it. So he ordered him to defire the council 
to uſe him as a privy counſellor, and as they would expect 
to be uſed in the like caſe, that is, that his accuſers might 
be brought face to face before he was ſent to the Tower ; 
and if his requeſt was not granted, he was to appeal to the 
king. Art the ſame time he pulled off his ring, and, giving it 
to him, ſaid, if his appeal was rejected, he ſhould ſhew the 
council that token of his protection. Next morning, Cran- 
mer, coming to the council door, was ſo long kept waiting 
in the lobby, that the king, hearing of this diſreſpect, ſent 
word that he ſhould be preſently brought in!. It happened 
as tae king forſaw, ſo that Cranmer was forced at laſt to 
produce the king's ring, which terribly mortified his enemies. 
Then they all roſe up, and went and informed the king of 
what had pafled, who told them, he thought he had a wiſer 
council than now he found they were, and, laying his hand 
en his breaft, ſwore, that he took the archbiſhop to be the 
moſt faithful ſubject he had. The duke of Norfolk, wil- 
ling to excuſe the council, ſaid, they meant the archbiſhop 
do harm, but only to vindicate his innocence by ſuch a trial 
would have freed him from all aſperſions. But the king, 
looking ſternly at him, anſwered, “ He would not ſuffer men 
who were ſo dear to him, to be thus handled with impu— 
nty. He knew the factions. that were among them, and 
their malice to one another, which he would either extin— 
gutth or very ſpeedily puniſh,” Then he commanded 
then all to be reconciled to the archbiſhop. They immedi- 
ately obeyed, though it was but in outward appearance, But 
tor Cranmer, he heartily forgave them, as he plainly ſhewed 
afterwards. | 

It ſeerns, ſo great a mortification ſhould have made theſe 
men more cautious, But their extreme deſire to ſucceed in 
their plots would not ſuffer them to deſiſt with regard to the 
queen, They perceived, if the king had oppoſed their ac- 


Dr. Buts, the king's phyſician, who loved Cranmer, went and told the 
ng what a ſtrange thing he had ſcen; the primate of all England waiting 
a the conncil door among the footmen and ſervants. Whereupon the king 
_—_ the board to have him brought in immediately. Burnet, tom. I. 
* 1 x 
„Whether the king had really deſigned her ruin or not, is differently re- 
5 by the writers who lived next that time. Some, ſays the lord 
erbert, believe it was not ſo much the king's intention to ule the rigour 
Number "Is 
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cuſation of Cr: nmer, it was not to hinder the execution of 
the law of the fix articles, but from a pure motive of affection 
for that prelate. That therefore their proceedings could 
not have diſpleaſed him as to the thing, but only in reſpect 
of the perſon. This made them think they fſtould find it 
eaſter to deſtroy the queen, becaule the king would never 
willingly ſuffer that his own wife ſhould differ from him in 
matters of religion. Catherine Parr, who was then on the 
throne, had gained the king's affection by her extraordinary 
care of him, and by giving him daily freſh marks of her 
gratitude. She was a reformer in her heart, and even fome- 
times took the liberty to have ſermons preached in her privy 
chamber before ſome of her ladies. It came to the king's 
ears, but he took no notice of it. Nay, he ſuffered her to 
diſpute with him upon religion, imagining ſhe did it only for 
inſtruction. But at laſt theſe diſputes having been carried 
too far, he expreſſed his diſpleaſure at them, and even began 
to look more coldly upon the queen than formerly. This 
made her enemies think it a fair opportunity to work her 
ruin, whilſt, ignorant of their deſigns, the was ſeeking occa-— 
ſions to inſpire the king with favourable thoughts of the re- 
formation. | | 

The king firſt vented to Gardiner his diſpleaſure with the 
queen. He could not pitch upon a more partial man. Gar- 
diner failed not to cheriſh the king's reſentment, by aggra- 
vating the queen's obſtinacy, and her pains to inſtil her no- 
tions into the ladies who ſerved her. The chancellor, who 
was alſo let into the ſecret, confirmed what Gardiner had 
ſaid, and hinted to the king, that the queen had encouraged 
Anne Aſkew in her obſtinacy, and even infinuated that ſhe 
was plotting againſt the ſtate. In ſhort, they went ſo far, 
that articles were drawn up againſt her, and figned by the king. 
The chancellor putting up the paper careleſly in his pocket, 
it dropped from him, and the perſon that found it carried it to 


the queen, who, ſeeing the king's hand to ſuch a paper, con- 


cluded herſelf loſt. . However, being adviſed by one of her 
friends to go to the king, and try to appeaſe him, ſhe came 
into his room with a ſettled countenance, as if ſhe knew 
nothing of what had paſſed. The king received her very 
kindly, and began to talk of religion. She anſwered, theſe 
things were above her, and ſhe ought to learn of him what 
ſhe was to believe. Not ſo, by St. Mary (ſaid the king,) 
you are become a doctor and able to inſtruct us.” The 
queen, feigning to be ſurpriſed at his manner of ſpeaking to 
her, anſwered very mildly, “ She ſaw with grief he was 
offended at the freedom the had ſometimes taken to diſpute 
with him in matters of religion, but ſhe had done it inno- 
cently, with the ſole view of diverting him, Knowing what 
pleaſure he took in talking of thoſe things, which none un- 
derſtood better than himfelf ; her chief aim had been, not 
only to make him forget his pain by ſuch ſort of diſcourſes, 
but alſo to receive inſtruction herſelf, and indeed ſhe had 


profited much; and if ſhe had ſtarted objections, it was 


only to give him occaſion to clear the difficulties, which 
were above a woman's underſtanding.” And 1s it even fo, 
ſaid the king, then we are triends again. - So he embraced 
her with great affection, and ſent her away with very tender 
aſſurances of his conſtant love to her m. On the morrow, 
which was the day appointed for carrying the queen to the 
Tower, the king, going to take the air in the garden, ſent 
for her, and preſently after came in the chancellor with 
forty of the guard. But the king ſtept aſide to him, and, 
after a little diſcourſe, was heard to call him in an angry tone, 


knave, fool, and beaſt, Then he came again to the queen, 


who ſeeing him in a paſſion with the chancellor endeavoured 
to appeaſe him. But the king told her, the had no reaſon 
to plead for him. 

Theſe two attempts againſt the archbiſhop and the queen 
not only proved unſucceſsful but alſo very prejudicial to the 
enemies of the reformation. From thence forward the king 
could not endure them, being ſatisfied their chief aim was to 
overthrow whatever he had eſtabliſhed. Gardiner was turned 
out of favour immediately, and the king would not ſuffer 
him to be preſent in the council “. 

But a greater ſtorm fell on the duke of Norfolk and his 
ſon the earl of Surrey. Henry, almoſt choaked with fat, 
and perceiving, his leg viſibly to grow worſe, plainly ſaw he 
had not long to live, In this beliet, he confidered the duke 


of the law, as to deter her from reading forbidden books, p. 263. 

n Lord Herbert ſays, though it appears, by Gardinet's tubmuthon, extant 
in our records, that not long after he fell into the king's diſpleaſure, ver, 
whether on this occaſion, or that he was a fpecia! friend to the duke of Nor- 
folk (who was now alſo in ditgrace) or any other caute, is not there deter- 
mined. However, the king excluded him out of the number ot thoſe whom 
he appointed his eXecutors and counſellors to his fon Edward VI. Herbert, 
5. 203. 
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of Norfolk and the earl of Surrey, as two lords who could 
greatly embroil the prince his ſon during his minority. The 
duke of Norfolk was the head of the favourers of the pope 
and the old religion, though, like a good courtier, he had 
outwardly complied with all the king's innovations. Henry 
was contented with this external compliance, though he 
knew he was ever attached to the pope, whoſe party was 
ſill very powerful in England, and that his ſon, the carl of 
Surrey, was in the ſame ſentiments, This ſufficed to inſpire 
him with a juſt fear, that after his death theſe two lords, aſ- 
fiſted by the pope, the emperor, and their friends, would la- 
bour to ſet the crown on the head of the princeſs Mary, and fo 
what he had been as ſuch pains to eſtabliſh during his reign 
would be entirely overthrown, And indeed he could not 
queſtion, if that party prevailed, they would deem his divorce 
with Catherine of Arragon null and void. In which caſe, 
Mary was his only lawtul iſſue, and the prince his fon a 
baſtard. He could hope for no remedy to this evil from the 
parliament, having learned by long experience, with how 
much eaſe that body, conſiſting of ſo many members, was 
carried away with the prevailing party. He thought there- 
fore, the beſt and ſhorteſt way to prevent theſe miſchiefs, and 
free himſelf from his fears was, not to leave theſe two lords 
behind him, whom he believed capable of diſturbing his ſon's 
minority, and even of robbing him of the crown. For this 
{ole reaſon their ruin was reſolved, after which ſome pre- 
rence was to be found. And this is ſeldom wanting to thoſe 


who have the power in their hands. As ſoon as it was per- 


ceived, his affection for the father and ſon was grown cold, 
there were perſons ready to inſinuate, they had pernicious de- 
ſigns againſt the ſtate o, and only waited his death to put them 
in execution; that the earl of Surrey had refuſed ſeveral 


good matches ? ſince the loſs of his counteſs, and it was ge- 


nerally reported, he aſpired to the princeſs Mary : that it 
was not without ſome private reaſon he uſed the arms of St. 
Edward the confeſſor, though his father had taken them out 
of his eſcutcheon; but however, the duke himſelf had left that 
quarter blank, in order to reſume them at a proper ſeaſon. 
Upon theſe general accuſations, the king ordered them to be 
arreſted and ſent to the Tower J. After that, care was 
taken to let the public know that they who had any thing to 
{ty againft the priſoners ſhould be graciouſly heard, and the 
king would pardon all pesfons concerned in any plot with 
them, who would come and make a diſcovery r. 

Some time before this affair was begun, the king reſtored 


the two univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge to all their 


eſtates, rents, and privileges, though by the act of parlia- 
ment which gave the lands of the colleges to the king, they 
were to be ſupprefled. It might be thought very ſtrange 
the parliament ſhould not diſtinguiſh the two univerſities 
from the reſt of the colleges, contidering their antiquity, and 
the advantages the kingdom had thence received and daily 
did receive, 1t 1t had not been now frequently ſeen, that they 
had long acted ſolely by the direction of the court. It is 
probable, the king remained long doubtful, whether he 
ſhould diifolve or preſerve the two univerſities, fince having 
received their humble petitions the beginning of the year, 
he made them wait for his anſwer till October. Nay, it 
was talked at court for ſome time, of making great alterations 
in their charters. But at laſt, the king reſolved to continue 
them upon the ſame foot they had all along been. Shortly 


9 Their chief accuſcts were ſome of their own family, The ducheſs, 
daughter of Edward Stafford duke of Buckingham, had, for above four 
years, been parted from the duke her huſband ; his daughter Mary, ducheſs 
of Richmond, was grown an extreme enemy of her brother. From theſe 
vo ladies came the” firſt intormation agaiaft thoſe unfortunate lords, as ap- 
nears from lord Herbert, p. 263, 264. 

? Henry Howard, carl of Surrey, had married Frances daughter of the 
ear! of Oxtord, by whom he had two fons, Thomas and Henry, and three 
«/anghters. The duke of Norfolk would have allied himſelf to the Seymour 
family, by engaging his ſon to marry the earl of Herttord's daughter, which 
his ſon would not conſent to, and the ducheſs of Richmond, his daughter, 
to fir Thomas Seymour. Ibid, \ 

December 12. Stow, p. 592. 

r This year, in the latter end of March, the public ſtews, which had long 
been allowed by the ſtate, were ſuppreſſed. Stow, p. 59 1. They were 
a continued row of houſes along the Thames fide in Southwark, eighteen 
in number, and diſtinguiſned by figns. In the reign of Henry II. there 
were ſeveral regulations made concerning theſe houſes, to be ſeen in Stow's 


Survey of Londen, book IV. p. 7. Camden thinks they were called ſtews, | 


from the fith ponds near them, tor the fatting and cleanling pike and tench. 
Camden in Surrey. April 27, William Foxley fell atleep, and could 
not be waked by any means, till he had ſlept fourteen days and fifteen nights. 
The king's phylicians, as well as the king himſelf, examined him, but the 
cauſe of his fleeping thus could not be known. He was potter to the mint 
in the Tower. When he awoke he thought he had flept but one night. 
He lived torty-one years after, till 1587. Stow, p. 591. Hollingthead, p. 
972, —£——YJf much the tune nature is what we-find mentioned in Kymer's 
Fed. There is, in vol. XIV. p. 447. a bull of Clement VII. for John 
Scot, a layman in the diocele of Glatgow in Scotland, who lived a hundred 


after, on the 19th of December, he founded Trinity college 
in Cambridge, which is one of the nobleſt foundations of 
that kind in Europe“. | 

Mean while, diligent ſearch was making by the king's or. 
der, after every thing that could ſerve to form an impeach. 
ment againſt the duke of. Norfolk and the earl his ſon, the 
king, who found himſelf near his end, being abſolutely bent 
they ſhould go out of the world before him. In this inter. 
val he ordered his will, made before his late expedition in. 
to France, to be brought him, and peruſing it, cauſed Gar. 
diner's name to be ſtruck out of the number of the counſe]. 
lors appointed for the council of ſtate during Edward's mi. 
nority. Sir Anthony Brown, who was preſent, would have 
ſpoke in the biſhop's behalf *; But the king anſwered, he 
knew Gardiner, and though he himſelf could govern him, 
yet none of thoſe who were to come after him would be able 
to do it. 

This will, extant in the Collection of the Public Acts, is 
dated December the goth 1546, and the king's name is at 
the bottom, with thoſe of ten witnefles, But it is hard tg 
know for certain, whether it was ſigned with the King's 
own hand. This was afterwards queſtioned. Mr. Rymer, 
who collected the records, would have done well to have 
put the thing out of diſpute, and informed the world, whe. 
ther he had the original in his hands, and if ſo, whether 
the King's name was his own hand writing. This he might 
have eaſily known, by comparing his name on the will with 


his uſual fignings, of which doubtleſs he had ſeveral by 


him u. The importance of this enquiry conſiſts, in that 
the act of parliament, empowering the king to ſettle the ſuc. 
ceſſion, ordered it ſhould be by letters patent, under the 
great ſeal, or by his laſt will, figned with his own hand. 
Now it happened afterwards, that the line of Scotland not 
being placed in the order which belonged to them, quel- 
tioned the validity of the will, maintaining, that Henry had 
not ſigned it with his own hand-writing. Indeed it could be 
alleged, againſt this pretenſion, that, the will being dated 
a month before the king's death, there was no room to ſup- 


poſe Henry was then unable to fign it. On the other hand, 


it is 1mpoſſible, that, having ordered his will to be tranſcribed 
the zoth of December, he delayed to fer his hand, and 
ſo was prevented by death. But there is moreover a ſtrong 
preſumption he did not fign it with his own hand, namely, 


he was very probably unable to write ſeveral months before 


his death, doubtleſs, by reaſon his fingers were ſo ſwoln, 
that he could not hold his pen. This conjecture is confirm- 
ed by two papers in the Collection of the Public Acts, both 
prior to the will. The firſt is a power of the 31ſt of Au— 
guſt 1546, given by Henry to three of his miniſters to 
ſign, in his name, all the royal commiſſions and acts of 
grace. The ſecond is a like power of the 16th of October 
following, to ſome of his council to put the king's ſtamp to, 
and ſeal with his ſignet, all acts to which the king's hand 
was required *, The reaſon alleged for theſe powers was 
taken from the multiplicity of affairs, wherewith the king 
was overwhelmed ; but, as he had never leſs than at that 
time, it is extremely probable, this was only a cloak to 
hide his indiſpoſition. However, as this diſpute, which 
concerned only the royal family of Scotland, was ended by 
the acceſſion of that tamily to the throne of England, it 1 
now of no conſequence. And therefore it ſuffices to men- 


and ſix days without food. — This year, on February 18, died the .. 
mous Martin Luther, aged fixty three years. Sleidan, I. 160,——It 
Henry VIIIth's reign (though the particular time is not mentioned) was in 
ſtituted the government of the pretident of the north: Tunſtal, biſhop o- 
Durham, was the firſt preſident. h | 

It was founded out of three others, St. Michael's college, built by 
Harvey of Stanton, in Edward's IId's days; King's hall, founded by Ed- 
ward III. and Fiſhwicke, or Fyſycke hoſtel. King Henry founded it tor & 
maſter, and fixty fellows and ſcholars, but it has been fince augmented by 
ſeveral benefactions. Camden in Cambr. About the ſame time the King 
allo founded Chriſt church hoſpital in London, and endowed it with $i 
hundred marks. It was, before the ſuppreſſion, a convent of Franciſcans 0! 
grey friers, but the king beſtowed both the ground and buildings of the jad 
convent, as allo the adjoining hoſpital of St. Bartholomew on the city, 40 
the relief of the poor. Stow, p. 592. 

© Thinking it was only an omithon, Burnet, tom. I. p. 349. : 

u Some gentlemen were deputed in queen Anne's reign, by perſons of the 
firſt rank in the kingdom, to go to the chapter-houſe of Weſtminſter abbey 
to ſearch for the original will among the records of the exchequer. Lueg 
found one, conſiſting of ſeveral ſheets of ſott courle paper, tacked togethes 
with a braid of green and white ribband ; the writing of a mean and floven!y 
character, The will was ſigned at the top of the tirit, and the end of the Igh 
page, with the king's * writing, as pretended, but the character Wis 
fairer than ever he could make, and the hand ff, like a counterfeit hane ö 
Upon comparing his name on the will, with his ſtamp and his uſual han 
writing, it agreed with neither. See Acta Regia, p. 348. vol. III. = 

Sir Anthony Denny, John Gate, Eſq. and Wilham Clerc, gent. ©; 
mer, tom. XV. p. 101. | | 

There is the like order before, dated October 12, 1545. Ibid. 955 | 
Maitlaud, 
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tion. wherein it conliſted . Here follows the manner 


wherein Henry ſettled the ſuccethon, purſuant to the power 
givep him by act of parliament in the year 1543, 


I. Prince Edward and all his poſterity, 
II. The children he might have by his preſent queen, or 


| any other whom he ſhould marry after her, 


III. The princeſs Mary, and her iſſue, provided ſhe mar- 
ried with the aflent and conſent of the executors of his laſt 
will and teſtament, or of the major part of thoſe who 
ſhould then be alive, given under their hands and ſeals. This 
conſent of the executors, was a condition ſo annexed to the 
right he granted Mary to ſucceed in her turn, that without 
it his intent was, ſhe ſhould entirely forfeit her title to the 
Crowne | 
IV. The princeſs Elizabeth upon the ſame condition with 
Mary. | | 

V. Frances Brandon, eldeſt daughter of his ſiſter Mary 
and the duke of Suffolk. | 

VI. Eleanor Brandon, Frances' younger ſiſter. 


If all theſe perſons ſhould happen to die without heirs, or 
their iſſue come to fail, it was the king's will, that the 
crown ſhould go to the next rightful heirs. By that he could 
mean only Mary, the young queen of Scotland, grand-daughter 
of his eldeſt filter Margaret, who ought naturally to have pre- 
ceded the children of the king's younger fiſter Mary. 

Laſtly, he added, that in caſe Mary performed not the 
condition required of her, the crown ſhould devolve to Eli- 
zabeth, as if Mary had died without heirs. 

In hike manner, if Elizabeth neglected to perform the 
{fame condition, his intent was that the crown thould go to 
Erances Brandon, as if Elizabeth had died without flue. 

He appointed for executors of his laſt will thirteen lords, 
moſt of whom were privy counſellors : as the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, chancellor Wriotheſly, the earl of Hertford, 
young Edward's uncle, &c. Theſe thirteen * executors 
were alſo nominated for the prince his ſucceffor's privy 
council, till he was eighteen years of age. Moreover, he 
named certain perſons who were to be called to the council 
upon extraordinary occaſions. 

He ordered his executors to pay firſt all his debts, and 
then to make good all his grants to ſeveral particular per- 
ſons, | 1 

He made the prince, his ſon, heir to all his goods, plate, 
Jewels, money, cannons, ammunition, ſhips, with all things 
belonging thereto, and charged him to be guided by the ad- 
vice of thoſe who were appointed for his privy counſellors, 
till he had attained to eighteen years of age. | | 

He gave, till their marriage, to his daughters Mary and Eli- 
zabeth, a yearly penſion of three thouſand pounds ſterling, 
2nd to each a portion of ten thouſand pounds or more, if the 
executors thought proper. 

He left his queen a legacy of three thouſand pounds, either 
in jewels or plate, as ſhe pleaſed, and a thouſand pounds in 
ready money befides her dower. | 

Laſtly, he gave five hundred marks to each of his execu- 
tors who were lords, and to the others three hundred 
each, | | 

The moſt extraordinary thing in this will was, the king's 
palling over in filence the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Marga- 
ret, or at leaſt his placing them after the line of his youngeſt 
ſiſter Mary. Beſides, the clauſe in his will, which ſaid that 

after the poſterity of Eleanor Brandon, the crown ſhould g⁰ 
to the next heir, muſt have been favourably explained for 
this firſt branch, ſince theſe general words were liable to 
ſundry interpretations. This was the effect of the power 
the parliament had given the king to ſettle the ſucceſſion, or 
rather to unſettle and put it in a horrible confuſion, if divine 


Maitland, ſecretary to the queen of Scotland, accounted the ableſt man 
of his nation at that time, in a letter to fir Willium Cecil, afterwards lord 
Burleigh, ſays, „the king neither figned the will, nor ordered the ſtamp to 
be put to it. He had been oft deſired to ſigu it, but always put it off: but 
When he ſaw his death approaching, one William Clarke, ſervant to I homas 
Henneage, put the ſtamp to it, and ſome gentlemen that were waiting with- 
out, were called in to fign as witneſſes. For this he appealed to the depoſi- 
tion of the lord Paget, and defired the marquis of Wincheſter and Notth- 
ampton, the earl of Pembroke, fir William Petre, Doctor Buts, &c, might 

e examined, and their depoſitions entered in the chancery, He alto ap- 
pealed to the original will, by which it would appear, that it was not ſigned, 
but ſtamped only; and therefore, not being according to act of parliament, 
pK no force.” See this letter in Burnet, vol. I. p. 349. and Collect, 
D. 207. 5 

* There are ſixteen named in all, of whom there were only ſeven that 
dere lords or biſhops ; viz. the archbithop of Canterbury, lord chancellor 
Wriothelly, earl of Herttord, young Edward's uncle; lord St. John, lord 
ufſel, vilcount Litle, bithop Funſtal. Ihe reit were, fir Anthony Brown, 
ur Edward Montague, juſtice Bromlcy, fir Edward North, tic William Pager, 


likewiſe that his accuſers might be brou 


providence had not taken more care of it than he. It is not 
paſſible to deviſe any other reafon of his proccedings than his 
hatred of the Scots, and his fear that the kingdom of Eng- 
land would one day fall under the dominion of a prince or 


princeſs of that nation; which however, all his precautions 


could not hinder. 


[1547] Whilſt the king was ordering his will to be tran- 
ſcribed, the duke of Nortolk's and the earl of Surrey's pro- 
ceſs was forming with great warmth. The king being re- 
ſolved to diſpatch theſe two lords, nothing was able to ſave 
them. The ſon was firſt brought to his trial at Guildhall ?, 
before the lord chancellor, the lord mayor, and other com- 
miſhoners, and put upon an inqueſt of commoners, becauſe 
he was not a peer of the realm, the duke his father being 
alive. Several witneſſes were examined, whoſe depoſitions 
the lord Herbert has inſerted in his hiſtory, But there ap- 
pears nothing ſufficient to convict him of high treaſon, of 


which he was accuſed. What was chiefly urged againſt.bim_ 


was his bearing St. Edward's arms, from whence it was in- 
ferred, he aſpired to the throne. However, the king being 


reſolved he ſhould die, he received ſentence of death, and 


was beheaded on Tower-hill the 19th of January b. 
Mean while the duke of Nortolk uſed all forts of means 
to obtain the King's pardon. He knew him well enough to 


be ſenſible, that nothing but an entire ſubmiſſion was capa- 


ble of appeaſing him. To that end, he wrote him a very 
humble and ſubmiſſive letter, declaring he could not call to 
mind he had ever offended him, and entreated him for God's 
fake to let him know the cauſe of his diſgrace, He prayed 

ght face to face be- 
fore his majeſty, or at leaſt his council, that his cauſe might 


be maturely examined. He knew not, he ſaid, that he had 


offended any man, otherwiſe than in appearing very zealous 


againſt the ſacramentarians. But therein he had only com- 
plied with his majeſty's ſentiments and orders. He con- 
cluded, with conjuring him to be ſatisfied with taking all or 
part of his lands and goods as he pleaſed, leaving him only a 
ſubfiſtence. | | 

This letter produced a quite contrary effect to what the 
duke expected. By clearing himſelf, he accuſed the king of 
injuſtice; an offence which would not have been cafily par- 
doned, though his deſtruction had not been reſolved. The 
duke, ſeeing the king unmoved, figned, the 12th of Janu- 
ary, before the lord chancellor and ſeveral other privy coun- 
ſellors, a writing, wherein he confeſſed, That on ſeveral 
occaſions he had been guilty of high treaſon, in concealing 
from the king that his ton the earl of Surrey bore the arms of 
St. Edward the confeſſor, which did only belong to the king : 
that himſelf had born the firſt quarter ot his arms ever fince 
his father's death, the arms of England, with the difference 


of the labels of ſilver, which were the proper arms of the 


king's eldeſt ſon, and of no other. That he owned this to 
be high treaſon by the laws of the realm; and that he ſigned 
this ſubmiſſion without compulſion or advice, and threw him- 
ſelf entirely upon the king's mercy.” 

Very probably the duke was induced of himſelf, or by the 
advice of his friends, to make this confeſhon, in the belief, 


he ſhould never obtain his pardon, unleſs he confeiled him- 


ſelf guilty, that the king might have room to ſthew mercy. 
But it was all to no purpoſe. His ruin was reſolved, and the 
king was not wont to deſiſt from ſuch reſolutions when once 
they were taken. Mean while, as it was eaſy to ſee that 
the peers who were the duke's proper judges, could not 
condemn him upon the evidences which were to be produced 
againſt him, the king thought he ſhould more eafily compaſs 
his ends by an act of attainder. So, the parliament meeting; 
at this time, a bill of attainder was brought into the houte 
of lords, and read three times, on the 18th, 19th, and 2oth 
of January, and paſſed. In all likelihood the duke's con- 


fir Anthony Denny, fir William Harbard, fir Edward Wooton, and doctor 
Wooton, his brother. 

a January 13, Herbert, p. 264. | 

b Henry Howard (eldeſt ton of Thomas, third duke of Norfolk, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham) died much pitied, 
being a man of great parts and high courage, with many other noble qua— 
lities. His ſentence was generally condemned as an act of high injuſtice and 
ſeverity, which loaded the Seymours with a popular odium that they could 
never overcome. Sir Richard Southwel depoſing, that he knew certain things 
of the earl, which touched his fidelity to the king: the earl vebemently at- 
tirmed himſelf a true man, and offered to fight in his ſhirt with his accuſer. 
As to the giving the arms of the conteffor, he ſaid, he did it according to the 
opinion ot the king's heralds, His ſiſter Mary, ducheſs of Richmond, being 
examined, confeſied that the earl, her brother, ſhould lay, theſe new men 
(meaning the Seymours) loved no nobility, and if God called away the 
king, they ſhould ſmart for it; with tome other paſſionate words and circum 
ſtantial ſpeeches, little for his advantage. He hes buried at Framlingham, 
in the county ot Suffolk. Herb. p. 262, &, Burnet, tom. I. p. 345, &. 
Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 275. 
| . Which 
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feſfon under his own hand contributed very much to the 
paſſing of the bill. At leaſt it ſerved for an excuſe to thoſe 
who durſt not oppoſe it. The bill being ſent down to the 
commons was read thrice, and ſent up alſo paſſed, on the 
24th of January, According to the method too frequently 
practiſed in this reign, it contained only general accuſations, 
without ſpecifying any thing, except the duke's bearing the 
arms of England, with three labels of filver. It was very 
ftrange that his arms ſhould not have been taken notice of 
before, which he had born ſo long in the fight of the king 
himſelf and the whole court, which he had received from 
his anceftors, and for which he had the opinion of the he- 
ralds. The bill having paſſed in both houſes, the lord 
chancellor, the earl of Hertford, and ſome other lords, 
were commiſſioned under the great ſeal to give the royal aſ- 
ſent e. After that, a warrant was ſent to the lieutenant of 
the Tower, to cut off the duke's head the 29th of January. 
But happily for him the king died the night before, and the 
council did not think it adviſable to begin the new reign 
with the execution of ane of the greateſt lords of the king- 
dom. It is to be obſerved, that during all the proceedings, 
both of the court and the parliament, againſt the duke of 
Nortolk and the earl of Surrey, the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury withdrew to Croydon, without ever appearing at court. 
As theſe two lords were juſtly deemed his moſt mortal eng 
mies, he would not be accuſed of being concerned in what 
was tranſacting againſt them. | 
Whillt thele proceſſes were forming, the king was ſeized 
in his bed with an illneſs which brought him inſenfibly to 
his end, However, the conſideration of the account he was 


going to render to God, was not capable of moving him 


to ule compaſſion towards two lords, of one of the moſt 
antient families in England, who had done him great ſer— 
vices, and hitherto were guilty of no erime which deſerved 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment, - On this occaſion prevailed, as on 


© Which they did January 27. Journals Parl. 

4 The reader may fee Henry's character drawn at length by the lord Her- 
bert. But as his life and actions ſufficiently make him known, I ſhall only 
add what Biſhop Burnet ſays of bim, at the end of his firſt volume of the 
Hiſtory of the Reformation. King Henry VIIIth is rather to be reckoned 
among the great than the good princes. He exerciſed ſo much ſeverity on 
men of both perſuaſions, that the writers of both ſides have laid open his 
faults, and taxed his cruelty. But as neither of them were much obliged 
to him, ſo none have taken ſo much care to ſet forth his good qualities, as 
his enemies have done to enlarge on his vices. I do not deny that he is to 
be numbered among the ill princes, yet I cannot rank him with the warſt. 
King Henry's body lies buried at Windfor, under a moſt ſtately tomb, 
begun in copper, and gilt, but not finiſhed. The reader may ſee the model 
of what it was intended to be, in Speed, p. 784. 


By indentures of the 1 and 23d of Henry VIII. a pound weight of 


gold of the old ſtandard, was to be coined into twenty-ſeven pounds by tale; 
viz. into twenty-four ſovereigns at 228. 6d. a piece, or forty-eight rials 
at 118. zd. a piece, or ſeventy-two angels at 78. Ed. a piece, or eighty- 


one george nobles at 6s. 8d. a piece, or one hundred and forty-tour 


ha'f angels at zs. gd, a piece, or one hundred and fixty-two forty 
penny pleges at 3s. Ad. a piece; and a pound weight of gold, of the 
nneneſs of tryenty-tro carats oaly, was to be coined into one hundred 
crowns and a half of the double roſe, or two hundred and one half 
crown, making by. tale twenty-five pounds two ſhillings and fix-pence ; 
and a pound weght of litver of the old ſterling, was coined into one hundred 


many others, paſſion and policy in the king's mind, over 
Juſtice and mercy. He was bent at any rate to facrifice 
theſe two lords to his ſon's ſafety, and to eſtabliſh, by their 
death, all the alterations he had made in religion, being per. 
ſuaded they would uſe their utmoſt endeavours to deſtro 
them. The ſequel plainly ſhewed he was not miſtakey 
with regard to the duke of Norfolk, who ſurvived him. This 
lord's life, preſerved by a fort of miracle, was a demon. 
ſtration how vain are human precautions, when contrary to 
the decrees of God. | 

The king's illneſs continually increaſed, and no man dared 
to warn him of his approaching end. Every one was afraid 
that a prince, who was always approached with trembling 
would look upon this charitable warning as a crime, and 
puniſh it according to an act of parliament, by which thoſe 
who ſhould dare to foretel the king's death were adjudged 
traitors. But at laſt, fir anthony Denny, one of his privy. 
counſellors, had the courage and charity to warn him that 
he had but a few hours to live. The king thanked him, and 
expreſſed his great grief aud horror for all the fins of his paſt 
life. Whereupon Denny aſked him if any clergyman ſhould 
be ſent for; and he ſaid, if any, it ſhould be the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. But Cranmer, being then at Croydon, could 
not come till the king was ſpeechleſs. He had but juſt time 
to deſire him to give ſome ſign of his dying in the faith of 
Chriſt. The king ſqueezed his hand, and preſently after 


expired, in the night between the 28th and 29th of Janu— 


ary 1546-7, in the fiity-fixth year of his age, having 
reigned thirty-ſeven years and nine months. His death was 
kept private three days. Probably the council took time 
to conſult whether the duke of Norfolk ſhould be executed. 
At laſt, after three days, the lord chancellor fignified to both 


houſes, that the King was dead, and the parliament thereby 
diflolved i. 


and thirty-five groats, or two hundred and ſeventy half groats, or five hun- 
dred and forty ſterlings (or pence) or one thouſand and eighty half pence, 
or two thouſand one hundred and fixty farthings ; fo that every pound 
wt. of ſterling ſilver was coined into forty-five ſhillings by tale. In the zath 
of this reign, a pound weight of gold, of twenty-three carats fine, aud one 
carat allay, was coined into twenty-eight pounds lixteen ſhillings by tale; by 
which indenture there were coined ſovereigns at 208. a piece, half tovereigns 
at 10s, angels at 8s, and quarter angels at 28. a piece; and a pound weight 
of filver, of ten ounces fine, and two ounces allay, was coined into forty- 
eight ſhillings by tale, namely into teſtoons (which were 1 2d. a piece) groats, 
half groats, pence and half eps and farthings. In the 36th ot Henry 
VIII. a pound weight of gold of twenty-two carats fine, and two carats allay, 
was coined into thirty pounds by tale; viz. into thirty ſovereigns at 20s, a 
piece, or fifty half ſovercigns at 10s. a piece, or one hundred and 
twenty crowns at 5s. a piece, or two hundred and forty half crowns : 
and the king had two carats of fine gold for coinage, which yielded 
him fifty ſhillings. Silver was coined by the ſame indenture, of fix 
ounces fine and fix ounces allay, into forty-eight ſhillings by tale. It 
was coined into teſtoons, groats, half groats, pence, half pence, and far- 
things. In the 37th of this reign, a pound weight of gold of twenty carats 


tine, and four carats allay, was coined into thirty pounds by tale, as in the 
lait ; and the king had four carats which yielded him five pounds two 
ſhillings ; and a pound weight of ſilver, of four ounces fine and eight 
ounces allay, was coined into forty-eight ſhillings by tale, which raiſed the 
pound weight of fine gold to thirty-ſix pounds; and the pound weight of 
tine ſilver to ſeven pounds tour ſhillings, | | 


The goid coins of Henry VIII. are ſovereigns, rials, half ſovereigns, an- 
gels, george nobles, half and quartet angels, forty penny pieces, crowns, and 
half crowns ; and ths filver coins, teſtoous, groats, halt groats, ſterlings, 
half pence, farthings; to which may be added crown pieces of filver, winch 
were firſt coined by this king, Henry's ſovereign has on one fide HEN RIC. 
g. DP. Ge AdL. FRANCIEZ HIB, REX, the king in his robes crowned upon his 
throne, with the jecboter and ball, Reverte, the arms of France and England 
quarterly, tupported by a lion and a dragon, Ius. AVTE. TRANSIENS PER 
MED. IL Lok. IBAT, {fig. 5.) "Che angel of this king is like his father's ; a 
halt angel has this inſcription on the reverſe, CRUX, AVE. 8PEs, UN ICA. The 
crown and Half crown of gold, have on one fide a large role and crown be- 
twixt He l. crowned, HENRIC, VIII. RV EILANS. ROSA SIN, SPIN A. Re- 
verie, the avis of France and England quartered undet a crown; and KH. I. 


—DEl. G. k. AN CI IE z. FRA. DNS. HIBERNIE (fig. 6.) As tor the ſilver 


coins, there were two ſorts of teſtoons, or ſhillings ; that of fine ſilver ex- 
hibits the king half faced, whereof one has clviTtas EBORACI. The other 
ſhilling, called the broad-faced ſhilling, of a baſer allay, has on one tide, 
HEMNRIC, VIII, DI. ORA. AdL. FRA. z. HIB, REX. Reverſe, PosVI, &c. 4 
rote crowned, with k. k. likewiſe crowned. (fig. 1.) The groat has nus 
head with the fide face, HENRIC. VII. DI. GR. AGL. z. FRANC. Reverlkc 
the arms, pos I, &c. (fig. 3.) Another has HEN HIC. VIII. DI. GRA. RES» 
Ax GLIE. Reverſe, PRAN CIE. ET. HIBERNIE KER. a Crowned harp bet, een 
the letters U. and &. crowned (fig, 7.) Some coined by cardinal Wolicy at 
York, have a cardinal's hat under the arms. His pence and half pence ge 
him ſeated on a throne, with (and ſometimes without) the globe and cc p- 
ter. U. p. G. ROSA SINE SIA. (fig. 2.) The farthing has on one ſide a 
port-culice {whereby 1t 1; diſtinguiſhed from half pence, which it Was 10s De- 
tore) aud a eros and pellets on the other. (tig. 4. 
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ATION 1 


Of Queen ANNE of BULLEN *. 


HE life of this unfortunate lady is a remarkable 

inſtance of the great inſtability of human affairs. 
She had a ſufficient ſhare of proſperity and adverfity. She 
was ſeen one day at the top of fortune's wheel, and the 
next at the very bottom of it, She had been raifed by 
king Henry to the higheſt pitch of glory, to the wearing of 
a crown, and fitting upon the throne ; and, by the ſame 
hand, was ſunk as low afterwards, deprived of her good name 
and reputation, and brought at laſt, like a malefactor, to 
the block. As her caſe has been very differently reported 
by ſome writers, and very hardly and unfairly repreſented 
by others, I ſhall examine it with all the candour and impar- 
tiality I can, and endeavour to clear up, and vindicate the 
character of that unhappy princeſs. A piece of juſtice which 
cannot fairly be denied to one who firſt occaſioned, and 


ealouſly promoted, the reformation of our church, and alſo 


gave life to an excellent princeſs, who became the glory of 
her ſex, the envy of her neighbours, the honour of her nation, 
which ſhe more than once delivered from ruin and defſtruc- 
tion. But, before I enter into the merits of the cauſe, and 
conſider what was alleged againſt that queen, I beg leave 
to make a reflection or two upon the unhappy fituation ſhe 
was in, when the ſtorm broke in ſo violently upon her. 
Firſt, though a ſudden elevation from a low eſtate to the 
| higheſt pitch of power and greatneſs is generally apt to raiſe 
the envy of the world, and to create enemies, ſhe lay the 
more open and expoſed to theſe, as ſhe was thought to be the 
occaſion of the king's breaking with the pope, and ſhaking 
olf the yoke of Rome, and the greateſt inftrument and pro- 
moter of all the bold ſteps that were taken by that prince, 
which could not but render her very odious to a formidable 
party, the whole body of the Roman catholics, who, during 
her life, could never expect to fee a reconciliation with 
the church of Rome, but might hope, after her death, to 
make up the quarrel, to heal the wound, and to cloſe up 
the breaches. But, ſecondly, what bore the hardeſt upon 
her, and indeed was the main occaſion of her ruin, was the 
paſtionate and violent temper of the king. No fea, in a full 
ttorm, was ever more boiſterous and tempeſtuous than he. 
Nothing could ſtem the tide of his rage and paſſion. ' He 
never ſtuck at any thing to gratify his luſt, and ſatisfy his 
deſires. He was then tired and ſurfeited with the queen, 
and reſolved to marry Anne Seymour, whom he had been 
in love with before, ſo muſt be ſure to get rid of his 
wife, Lord Herbert, and Rapin after him, impute his ſe— 
Verity to a fit of jealouſy ; but, with ſubmiſhon, it is giving it 
too good a name. It was downright diſguiſe and ſurfeit, and 
a violent paſſion for another woman. Jealouſy (as is truly 
oblerved) is never without ſome mixture of love, but that 
Henry had not the leaſt grain of that left, plainly appeared 
by his baſty, precipitate, and indecent marriage with Anne 
Seymour, the very day queen Anne loſt her head upon the 
block, He had found a great deal of trouble and difficulty 
in breaking through his firſt marriage with queen Catherine, 
and was now reſolved to make quicker work of it, and to 
cut a knot he could not eaſily untie. It is true, that, in order 
to fave appearances, he got a kind of divorce to pals under 
the pretence of a contract and Pre-Cngageinent on the queen's 


a 2 4h 8 ; 
Theſe two diſtertaions were communicatcd b 


| y the ſame hand as thoſe at 
the end of vol. J. | 


vb I i. . 1 a . 6s . 
Liſkop Buiner faith, it proceeded from a letter which the King receiied 


ſide, and prevailed with the biſhops (who ſhamefully com- 
plied with every thing he required) to favour that abſurdity. 


I call it an abſurdity, becaule it was ruining, and in effect 


deſtroying, all that had been done before. For if there had 
been, as was trumped up, a pre-contract between her and 
lord Piercy (though, by the way, he ſwore, by his ſalvation, 
and upon the ſacrament, that, it was entirely falſe) if I ſay 
there had been ſuch a contract, then her marriage with the 
king was actually null and void, the proceedings againſt it of 
courſe muſt be ſo too, and ſhe could not without the ut- 
moſt injuſtice be puniſhed for adultery. I now come to ex- 
amine the charge that was brought againſt her. And here, 
to clear my way, I ſhall remove, like ſo much dirt and rub- 
biſh, the evidence, or, to ſpeak more properly, the invec- 
tives of the jeſuit Sanders. He is a writer of ſo low and 
profligate a character for veracity, that he is given up by 
thoſe of his own communion, who are not a little aſhamed, 
and out of countenance at his heat, forgeries, and falſehoods. 
He does not think it enough to revile and aſperſe the cha- 
racer of this princeſs, but makes a monſter of her perſon. 
He ſaith, ſhe was lean viſaged, longſided, gobbertoothed, of 
a yellow complexion, and had a wen in her neck. But ſure 
king Henry muſt have had a better taſte, he muſt have been 
a more elegans formarum ſpectator, © and could not (as 
Fuller faith) have been drawn to ſo paſſionate a love, 


without a ſtronger loadſtone.“ Beſides, ſuch palpable falſe- 


hoods were cafily confuted by the fight of her pictures, 
which repreſent her very handſome; and by the paſſionate 
letters from the king to her, that are ſtill kept at Rome, 
by which it appears ſhe was a beautiful perſon, and that it 
was her beauty that ſtruck and charmed the monarch, and 
advanced her to the throne. The ſame writer aſſerts, that 
fir Thomas Wyat aſſured the king he had himſelf firſt cor- 
rupted and debauched her. But the falſehood of this appears 
by a relation of his own ſon. For fir Thomas was eſquire of 
the king's body, and always continued in that poſt, except 
when he was employed in embaſſies abroad. Bur if Sanders' 
ſtory had been true, he mult have fallen under the King's jea- 
louſy, or the queen's power, and would have withdrawn him— 
ſelf, or been produced as evidence againſt her at her trial. 
To proceed, it is ſaid there was 2a folemn tournament at 
Greenwich on May day, and that at this diverſion the queen 
dropt her handkerchief, which was taken up by a ſuppoſed 
favourite, who wiped his face with it“. The king, tak- 
ing notice of this paſſage, immediately withdrew, to the 
great ſurpriſe of the queen and the court. The next day, 
the earl of Rochford, the queen's brother, and one Henry 
Norris were committed to the Tower. But this alſo relies 
upon the bare report of Sanders, which I ſhould not have 
taken notice of, but that I find it related by Collier, without 
naming the author he took it from, or paliing any cenſure 
upon it. Lord Herbert rejects it, as not being mentioned 
by any good hiſtorian. Rapin faith it relies wholly upon the 
credit of Sanders; ſo I look upon it to be a meer fiction and 
invention of that fabulous writcr, or a filly imitation of the 
handkerchief plot in the Moor of Venice, which by the way, 
is the only weak part and blemith in thar noble tragedy. 

But to come now. to more material evidence. The queen 


at thoſe juſts, to inform him that the lady Wingtield, one of the queen's ſer- 


vants, had, upon her death bed, charged her, upon oath, wih tome crimi- 


nal affair, 
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224 RAPIN's HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 


was accuſed of committing inceſt with her - own brother, 
the earl of Rochford. This is a heavy and grievous charge 
indeed. But how was it made out? for ſure there is ſome 
difference between proving, and aflerting. Why, he was 
ſeen by her bedfide, and ſtooping over the bed, while he 
was talking to her; doctor Howel faith, that he was then ſeen 
to kiſs her. Allowing the full of the allegation, allowing he 
did actually ſalute her, ſhall the kiſs of a brother to a fiſter 
be branded with the name of inceſt, and be conſtrued as a 
breach of conjugal fidelity? It is certain the earl denied the 
crime, and atſerted the queen's innocence, and his own, to 
his laſt dying breath. But the evidence that ſeemed to be 
the moſt material, and to bear the hardeſt upon her, was 
the depoſition of Smeaton the muſician, who confeſſed (faith 
Burnet) that he had lain three times with the queen. But 
this was too haſtily aſſerted by that prelate. For there is not 
the leaft word of it in lord Herbert, who is a very exact 
writer, and could never have omitted ſo material a proof, 
upon which the whole ifſue of the matter ſeemed to turn. 
He ſpeaks indeed of a confeſſion made by the queen her- 


ſelf, in relation to Smeaton. It appears (faith he) by a 


letter from Cromwell to the king, that ſhe had confeſſed 
ſome particulars, but he ſaith they amounted to no more 
than ſome indiſcretions and unguarded expreſſions. How- 
ever, let Smeaton's confeſſion be what it would, it is certain 
he never was produced face to face to the queen, and every 
body knows What ſtreſs is to be laid upon an unconfronted 
evidence s. But her enemies had taken care of that. They 
had condemned Smeaton before her, that he might not ap- 
pear as witneſs againſt her, and this, as Rapin judiciouſly 
obſerves, looks very favourably on the queen's fide ; fince 
it is not to be thought her accuſer would have neglected ſo 
full a proof as this, if there had been the leaſt ground and 
foundation for it. This looks very ſuſpicious, and as if they 
were afraid to produce him before her face, leſt ſhe ſhould 
confound him, and oblige him to recant. But it is moſt 
likely it was only a faint and artifice of her enemies, who 
told her of this depoſition of Smeaton (as it appears they did 
by her reply) to fee whether they could draw a confeſſion 
from her mouth. However, the ſtratagem did not take. For 
ſhe anſwered reſolutely, © Hath he not then cleared me? 
J fear zhis ſoul now is ſuffering for it; but as for Norris 
and my brother, I doubt not but they are in the preſence of 
the great King, with whom I am to be to-morrow.” 80 
that this evidence of Smeaton, upon which ſo much ſtreſs 
was laid, and the iſſue of the whole affair ſeemed to turn, 
will be found, if duly weighed, to be mighty light in the ba- 
lance, and to come very ſhort of a full proof and conviction, 
Collier faith, © Her language was broken and diſturbed. She 
ſeemed to diſcover a mixture of aſſurance and confuſion 
in her diſcourſe, for ſhe laughed one minute and wept an- 
other.” Bur ſure that hiſtorian did not know, or, at leaſt, 
did not confider, the nature and effects of vapours and hyſte- 
ric fits in women, which are frequently brought upon them 


by mere grief and trouble. In theſe fits the patients are di- 


nurbed and diſordered in their heads, they know not what 


they {ay or do, and often laugh and cry all in a breath. This 


] take to have been exactly her caſe. She was no doubt in 
the vapours occaſioned by her troubles. But from theſe 
no proof can fairly be drawn of her innocence or guilt. 
Wat I have faid on this ſubject will, I hope, ſuffice to clear 
that unhappy lady, and to thew ſhe was not guilty of the 
crimes laid to her charge, but was merely ſacrificed to the 
violent paſſion, and cruel © and mercileſs pride, of a glutted 
and ſurfeited huſband, who was reſolved, coſt what it would, 
io get rid of his wife, and to marry another lady, whom he 
loved before. And this he was ſo ſtrongly bent upon, that, 
til! he could gain his end, he enjoyed no reſt or quict, and 
had no taſte or reliſh for his pleaſures and diverſions. He 
went out with his hounds, and breakfaſted under a great 
tree? in Epping foreſt, that very day ſhe was to be exe- 
cuted in the Tower, from whence he had ordered notice to be 
given him by the firing of a gun the minute her head was 


© This is what ſhe heartily deſired ; ſhe earneſtly begged of the king that 
ſhe might have a fair and legal trial, by which her innocence might be clear- 
ed, the king's ſuſpicion and conſcience ſatisfied, the flanders and ignominy 
of the world ſtopped, or her guilt openly declared. This appears by a very 
moving letter ſhe wrote to the king when ſhe was in the Tower, the day be- 
fore ſhe died, which carries tuch marks of the queen's innocence, and of her 
huſband's hardſhip and cruelty towards her, that I thought I could not bet- 
ter illuſtrate this matter than by annexng it to theſe papers, together with 
the lord Piercy's folemn proteſtation of there never being any marriage 


contract between him and the queen. 


N. B. Theſe two letters were publiſhed by Hern, anno 1717, at the end 
of Titus Livius Forojulicuſis, from fome original papers of Dr. Smith, 

4 Cruclty indeed was the reigning vice of that king, and the great ſtain 
and blemith of his feign. He took a kind of plcaſure in rating men from 


ſtruck off. He no ſooner heard the fignal, than he cried out 
The buſineſs is done, the buſineſs is done, uncouple the hounds. 
and let us follow our ſport ;”” and that very day, at his return. 
he married Jane Seymour, and took her to his bed. This 
ſingle circumſtance, were there no other in her favour, would 
be ſufficient for any impartial perſon to acquit Anne Bullen 
and to ſhew her innocence. Rapin very juſtly obſerves, that 
this lady's caſe became a party buſineſs, and an affair of re. 
ligion. As ſhe was a principal occaſion, and a zealous pro. 
moter and favourer of the reformation, the proteſtants af. 
ſerted her innocence, and extolled her to the ſkies, The 


Papiſts, for the ſame reaſon, that they might caſt a blemiſh 


upon the protęſtant religion, and wound it through her ſides 
blackened and reviled her to the utmoſt of their power. 
It was this bigoted zeal that whetted the pen of Sanders, the 
jeſuit, and tinged it in deepeſt and rankeſt gall. But ſome 
writers of the ſame communion have been more candid, and 
have done more juſtice to her character. I ſhall mention but 
two, whole teſtimonies I dare oppoſe to all the calumnies of 
that virulent writer. The firſt is Metteren, who, in his 
juſtly-eſteemed hiſtory of the Low Countries, ſpeaks of her 
in theſe terms: When ſhe heard her ſentence (faith he) 
ſhe was not in the leaſt concerned and terrified, but lifteq 
up her hands to heaven, and ſaid, O Father, who art the 
way, the truth, and the life, thou knoweſt well I have not 
deſerved this death.” This is the account this writer 
gives of her behaviour at her death, without inſinuating that 
there was the leaſt prevarication, falſehood, and hypocriſy, in 
her carriage. The other author 1 ſhall produce is Thevet, 
a frier, who in his hiſtory faith, that king Henry, at his death, 
owned and declared her innocence, and heartily repented of 
his injuſtice and cruelty towards her. Now the teſtimony 
of this writer is very material, and carries much weight 
along with it. For, beſides that he was a Franciſcan frier, 
he had been a conſiderable ſufferer himſelf for the ſake of 
Catherine, the divorced queen, and therefore can never he 
ſuſpected of any favour and partiality for queen Anne, her rival, 
ſo that nothing but the force of truth could have drawn ſuch 
a confeſſion from his pen. | ; 


Letter of Queen Ax NE BULLEx to King Henzy VIII, 


C. O. A Copy. 


SIR, 


YOUR grace's diſpleaſure, and my impriſonment, are 
things ſo ſtrange to me, as what to write, or what to ex- 
cuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto 


me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and ſo to obtain your fa- 


vour) by ſuch a one whom you know to be my ancient pro- 


feſſed enemy: I no ſooner received this meſſage by him, than 


I rightly conceived your meaning; and it, as you ſay, con- 
feſſing a truth indeed may procure my ſafety, I ſhall with all 
willingneſs and duty perform your command. But let not 
your grace ever imagine, that your poor wite will ever be 
brought to acknowledge a fault, where not ſo much as a 
thought ever proceeded ; and, to ſpeak a truth, never a 
prince had a wite more loyal in all duty and true affection, 
than you have ever found in Anne Bullen, with which name 
and place I could willingly have contented myſelf, if God 
and your grace's pleaſure had ſo been pleaſed. Neither did! 
at any time fo far forget myſelf in my exaltation or received 
queenſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an alteration 
as now I find, For the ground of my preferment being on 
no ſurer foundation than your grace's fancy, the leaſt altera- 
tion was fit and ſufficient (I know) to draw that fancy tv 
ſome other ſubject. You have choſen me from a low eſ- 
tate to be your queen and companion, far beyond my deſcit 
or defire, If then you found me worthy of ſuch honour 
with your grace, let not any light fancy, or bad council of 
my enemies, withdraw your princely favour from me. Nei— 
ther let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, of a diſloyal heart to- 


the meaneſt condition to the greateſt dignities, and finking them again to 
the bottom of miſery. He was one that never did his work by halvcs, but 
always went through it in cruelty, of which his reiga affords a fad and me- 
lancholy ſcene. For, beſides a great many private men, papiſts, and goſpe!- 
lers, that ſuffered for their religion under him, he put to death 77 abbots, 
prieſts, priors, and monks ; 18 barons and knights; 12 dukes and niet- 
quiſes ; and one cardinal : another he attainted, and would have uſed hum 
in the ſame manner, but could not get him into his hands. He execute 
two of his queens, and was juſt going to cut off a third, for he had þgucd 
the warrant to fend Catherine Parr to the Tower; ſo I think there 15 29 
ſtrain in what Raleigh faith of him, that if the world had loſt the character 
of a mercileſs and relentleſs prince, it might be truly found in him. 

e This tree is called Henry the VIIIth's oak to this day, us I was infotm- 
ed by a gentleman living in that foreit. g 
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wards your grace, ever caſt ſo foul a blot on your moſt duti- 
ful wife, and the infant princeſs, your daughter, Try me, 
ood king ; but let me have a lawful trial, and let not my 
feorn enemies fit as my accuſers and judges, Yea, let me 
receive an open trial. For my truth ſhall fear no open 
ſhame. Then ſhall you ſee either my innocency cleared, 
your ſuſpicion and conſcienee fatisfied, the ignominy and 
ſlander of the world ſtopped, or my guilt openly declared, 
So that whatſoever God or you may determine of me, your 
cace me be freed from open cenſure, and my offence being 
ſo lawfully proved, your grace is at liberty, both before God 
and ran, not only to execute a worthy puniſhment on me, 
as an unfaithful wife, but to follow your affection already 
ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now as I am; 
whoſe name I could ſome good while ſince have pointed 
unto you, your grace being, not ignorant of my ſuſpicion 
therein. But if you have already determined of me, and that 
not only my death, but an infamous ſlander, muſt bring you 
the joying of your defired happineſs, then I defire of God 
that he will pardon your great fin herein, and likewiſe my 
enemies, the inſtruments thereof; and that he will not call 
vou to a ſtrait account for your unprincely and cruel uſage of 
me, at his general judgment ſeat, where both you and my- 
ſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe juſt judgment, I doubt 
not, whatſoever the world may think of me, my innocence 
ſhall be openly known, and ſufficiently. cleared. My laſt 
and only requeſt ſhall be, that myſelf may only bear the 
burden of your grace's diſpleaſure, and that it may not 


touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor gentlemen, whom TI 


underſtand are likewiſe in trait priſonment for my ſake. If 
have ever found favour in your fight, if ever the name of 
Anne Bullen hath been pleaſing in your ears, let me obtain 
this laſt requeſt. And ſo I will leave to trouble your grace 
any farther, with my earneſt prayer to the Trinity, to have 
your grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
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actions. From my doleful priſon in the Tower, the 6th of 
May. Your moſt loyal and ever faithful wife, 
ANNE BULLEN, 


The king ſending a meſſenger to Queen Anne, being pri- 
ſoner in the Tower, willing her to confeſs the truth, ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe could confeſs no more than ſhe had already ſpoken ; 
and ſhe faid, ſhe muſt conceal nothing from the king, to 
whom ſhe did acknowledge herſelf ſo much bound for many 
favours : for raiſing her firſt from a mean woman to be a 
marchioneſs; next, to be his queen; and now, ſeeing he could 
beſtow no further honour upon her on earth, for purpoſing 
to make her, by martyrdom, a faint in heaven. 


Earl of Northumberland to ſecretary , denying that 
there was a contract between queen ANNE and him. 


Ci-D, 


Maſter Secretary, 


THIS ſhall be to fignify unto you, that I perceive by 
fir Raynold Carnaby, that there is ſuppoſed a precontract 
to be between the queen and me; whereupon I was not only 
heretofore examined upon mine oath before the archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, but alſo received the blefled ſa- 
crament upon the ſame, before the duke of Norfolk and other 
the king's highneſs council learned in the ſpiritual law ; aſ- 
ſuring you, Mr. ſecretary, by the ſaid oath and bleſſed body, 
which afore I received, and hereafter intend to receive, that 
the ſame may be to my damnation, if ever there was any 
contract or promiſe of marriage between her and me. At 
Newington Green, the 13th day of May, in the 28th year of 
the reign of our ſovereign lord king Henry the eighth. 

Your aſſured, 
H. NokTHUMBERLAND. 


An Original, 


II. 


Of the Birth of EDWARD VI. 


M laſt diſcourſe was upon the death of Anne of Bullen, 
the wife of Henry the VIIIth, whom I endea- 
vourcd to vindicate of the crime of adultery that was laid to 
ner charge. The ſubject of my preſent remarks ſhall be 
the birth of that king's only fon, Edward the VIth. And 
here one could hardly think an affair of this nature, as the 
birth of a prince (eſpecially when there was not the leaſt 
doubt and conteſt about the legitimacy of it) ſhould afford 
much matter for a review But as the nativity of Ed- 
ward hath occaſioned controverſy among the writers, and 
given room to ſome of them ro ſhew their ſpleen and malice, 
: thall examine the matter with all the fairneſs and impar- 
tiality I am able.—Now, the main of the diſpute ſeems to 
turn upon theſe two points: ift, The day on which king 
Edward was born; 2dlv, The manner of his coming into 
the worid. For the better clearing theſe matters, it will be 
"<colary ro confider three things; iſt, The very day of the 
mont on which he was born; 2dly, The preciſe time of 
s mother, queen Jane's death, and how long it happened 
iter the birth of her fon. This laſt particular may perhaps 
be thought a matter of ſmall conſequence, but it will ap- 
pear to be material, as it may help to diſprove the third thing 
v1) I defign to examine; I mean a ſtory related by ſome 
wiiters, that he was born by inciſion, and. violently cut out 
oi dis mother's womb. As to the firſt of theſe, the very day 
0! 313 nativity, the opinion of hiſtorians. in general is, that 
© vas born the 12th of * October, on the eve of the feaſt 
ot Edward the martyr, It is probable his father laid hold 
en this, as a happy omen, and fo gave him the name of that 
lint, There is one writer indeed that differs from them in 
this, and places his birth on the 1oth day of that month, and 
mt for a reaton beſt known to the perſon himſelf. I mean 
ne jeluite Sanders, who aflerts in his book De Schiſmate 


N : 
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| the 15th of October, he was baptized with great 
and folemuity, thoſe of the higheſt nobility, the biſhops, abbots, 
19 banale and chaplains, with abundance of knights and gentlemen, 
are "Manes to be preient, ; Ihe prince was carried from his lodgings to 
1 chipel by the marclnanets of Exeter, with a molt illuſtrious attendance, 

> to pringefles, and the lady Mary and the lady Elizabeth, were in the 


Anglicano. But this author's character is ſuch, that when he 
deviates from other writers, we may take it for granted, it is 
cither to lead the reader out of his way, or to vent his ſpleen, 
and to diſplay his, malice, He was an inveterate enemy to 
the reformation, and to all the authors and promoters of it, 
and by conſequence to king Edward the VIth, who had ſo 
great a hand in that pious work, Had he been a catholic 
prince, and a favourer of the popiſh cauſe, Sanders, no 
doubt, would have laid hold of this circumſtance of his 
birth, would have enlarged upon it as a happy omen, that 
ſeemed to promiſe and foretel all the glories of his reign. 
But, as he was unwilling an heretical prince ſhould be 
ſo happy as to be born on the eve of that Engliſh king and 
ſaint, he made no fcruple to haſten and advance his birth, 
and to make him come into the world two days betore he 
really did. The next thing to be conſidered is, the exact 
time of queen Jane Seymour's death, and how many days 
ſhe lived after the birth of the prince. And this Stow, Po- 
lydore Virgil, and the reſt of the writers, have fixed, by a 


"miſtake, on the 14th day of October, that is, two days af- 


ter the nativity of Edward. In this they are followed by 
Mr. Rapin, which is the more ſtrange, becauſe he muſt have 
ſeen the remarks upon Hayward's life of this prince in doctor 
Kennet's edition of the Complete Hiftory of England, which 
clear up that matter, and ſet it in a true light. Hayward 
indeed varies from thoſe writers, and ſets her death four days 
after her delivery ; but this docs not at all mend the matter; 
for it is certain, ſhe did not die till twelve days after the 
birth of the prince; and this appears from an authentic ma- 
nuſcript of the ſolemnity ot her funeral, as alſo from a jour- 
nal of ſecretary Cecil. 

[ have been the more exact in ſettling this date of the 
queen's death, in order, 3diy, to diſprove a ſtory that has 


retinue, and aſſiſted. The godfathers at the font were archbiſhop Cranmer, 
and Thomas duke of Norfolk; and the duke ot Suffolk was godtather at hs 
confirmation at the ſame time. After he had been baptized by one of the 
biſhops, his title was allo proclaimed by garter king at arms, aud called 


prince Edward, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chetter, 
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been related by ſome writers, that Edward was born by in 

ciſion, and violently cut out of his mother's body. The 
firſt who mentions this is Heyward, who ſaith, * All re— 
ports conſtantly run, that he was not, by natural paflage, 
delivered into the world; but that his mother's body was 
opened for his birth, and that ſhe died of the inciſion the 
fourth day following,” How theſe reports were firſt ſpread, 
and how juſtly grounded they are, will I hope appear in 
the ſequel of thele papers. After this he faith, That the 
Romans thought ſuch births fortunate 3 and fancied, that 
thoſe proved commonly great men that came into the world 
in that manner, For this he quotes Pliny, whoſe words 
are, Auſpicatiùs enectà matre naſcuntur, ſicut Scipio Afri— 
canus prior natus; and that they were called Cæſones, and 
afterwards Cæſares. But, by the way, his obſervation and 
quotation out of Pliny are little to the purpoſe here. For 
whatever © conceits and ſuperſtitions the Romans had in re- 
lation to theſe violent births, it is certain there was no ſuch 
notion in England at that time; nor is there in the preſent 
age, in which ſuch a birth, attended with the mother's death, 
is eſteemed a great misfortune and ſad calamity to the family 
it happens in; and I dare ſay, that the firft inventors and 
ipreaders of the ſtory had this very thing in their view, namely, 
to caſt a ſlur and blemiſh upon the birth of this prince as 
tragical and unfortunate. I make no doubt but the enemies 
to king Henry and the reformation were highly pleated with 
the report, looked on it as a judgment upon him tor his hard 
uſage of the good catholic queen Catherine, and as a fatal 
curſe upon the two wives which he married after that divorce; 
the firſt of which died like a malefactor on a ſcaffold, and 
the laſt loſt her life by the ripping up of her womb. 

This is the opinion of the judicious author of the remarks 
upon Edward's life, in doctor Kennet's edition: “ No hil- 
torian (ſaith he) that wrote before Heyward, gives any 
countenance to this, except it. be Sanders, whole pen was 
not directed ſo much by truth as malice, who frames a 
{torv, that when the queen was in extreme labour, and 
they aſked the king whom he would have ſpared, the 
queen or his fon? he anſwered, his ſon, becauſe he could 
caſily find out other wives; but even he has not a word of 
cutting the young infant out of his mother's body. So 
that I make no queſtion that this was at firſt an idle fable, in- 
vented by papiſts, improved upon hat Sanders wrote, and 
the report toon became current among that party, out of ill 
will to king Henry, to make him appear cruel, and the 
prince, his 1on, to have been unluckily born.” The truth is, 
this was a very good handle for a forgery. It was an caſy 
tranſition from one fable to another. It was eaſy, I ſay, upon 
rhe firſt report to graft the fecond falſe and ſcandalous ſtory : 
I call it falſe and ſcandalous, becauſe none of the writers 
that lived neareſt that age, neither Stow, Hollingſhcad, 
nor even Polydore Virgil, who lived at the very time 
of the prince's birth, take the leaſt notice of it. Neither 
is there a word about it in king Edward's journal, which 
gives a minute and exact account of all particulars relating 
to himſelf, from the year 1537, which was that of his birth, 
and fo proceeds regularly from the year of his acceſſion to the 
crown in 1547, to the end of November 1552. Camden, 
indeed, in his Apparatus, or introduction to the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, makes mention of it. Queen Jane 
(faith he) fell in labour and prelently died, the prince being 
tain to be cut out of her womb, and ſucceeding his ta- 
ther after in the kingdom.” 


queen died in childbirth of king Edward; and theſe are the 
very words of Polydore f Virgil, namely, that ſhe died in 
childbirth two days after the birth of the prince. The ſame 
is related by an old chronicle of Canterbury, publiſhed by 
Herne s, in his preface to his accurate edition of Camden's 
Lite and Reign of Queen Elizabeth. This antiquary aſlures 
us, that the ſame account of King Edward's birth is given 
by fir Thomas Smith, in a dialogue concerning the then in- 
ended marriage of queen Elizabeth, which is not yet print- 


ed, but was communicated to him by Anſtis, King at arnis. 


© The notion that the common people in England have of ſuch births, is, 
that children ſo born will be eminent phyſicians. And this is no new opt- 
nion but may be traced as far as Virgil, who faith of Lycas, that he was 
cut out oi his mwther's womb, and contccrated to Apo lo. 

Inde ELythan ferit, exeftum matte peremptà & tibi, Phoebe, ſacrum, Arn. 
L X. ere zi; Upon which place, Servius obſerves ſuch children were 
dedicated to Apollo, the god of phyſic, by whoſe help and afliſtänce they 
owed their lite. But I think it more probable this notion was derived rom 
Eiculapids, who was Jumiclt thns taken out of his mother's body atter her 
death; as is reiated by Pindar, who faith, that Apollo, having diſcovered 
the miidelity of his miltrels Coronis, and the attairs ſhe had with Iſchye, 
ient lis hifi Diana to pat her to death. But the, aus illing that the child 


But then he ſeeins to re- 
tract it in his marginal note, where he ſaith only, that the 


Fuller ſaith, in his Church Hiſtory, that there went a ſtrong 
tradition that King Edward, like Cæœſar, was cut out of his 
mother's body; but he adds, that a perſon of great honour, 
deriving her intelligence from ſuch as were pr ſent at her 
lubour, affured him of the contrary. Beſides, the time ot 
Jane Seymour's death, namely, twelve days after her de. 
livery, renders the ſtory extremely improbable. Bur, laſtly, 
what ſets the matter beyond diſpute, and which (were there 
no other proofs againſt it) is enough to fink the credit gf 
this report, is a letter — from the qucen herſelf to 
the council, giving them an account of her happy delivery , 
to which may be added, a certificate of her illneſs from her 
phyſicians and attendants, of the ſtate of her health, a little 
before ſhe died, which makes no manner of mention of this 
circumſtance of opening the body, which they could not 
fairly have omitted had it been truc. Thele two original 
papers, the letter and the certificate, are flill extant in the 
Cotton library, from whence they have been publiſhed by 
Fuller and Herne. All this, 1 hope, may be ſufficient to 
put the matter in a fair and clear light, to diſprove the tef. 
timony of fir John Heyward, and to confute the ſtory of 
king Edward's being cut out of his mother's womb. 

i could point at ſeveral other places in the life of king Ed. 
ward, written by this author, which are as liable to exception 
as this I have examined above ; bur, not to detain the reader, 
nor to deviate too far from my ſubject, I thall confine my- 
ſelf to two facts only, wherein fir John Hey ward has laid him- 
ſelf very open to cenſure and reflection. The firſt, concern. 
ing the quarrel between the protector and the admiral, his 
brother, which proved, in the end, ſo fatal to them both. 
The ſecond, relating to the death of the laſt of them, who loſt 
his lite upon a ſcaffold. As to the firſt, the difference between 
theſe two great men, Hey ward imputes it toa jealouſy between 
their two ladies, about precedency and taking place, which 
he ſaith the protector's wife refuſed to give to Catherine, the 
queen dowager, who had married the admiral. His words 
are theſe:“ The lord Sudley had taken to wife Catherine 
Parr, the queen dowager, lat wife to king Henry the VIIIth, 
a woman beautiful, with excellent virtues, eſpecially with hu— 
mility, the beauty of all other vitues. The duke had taken 
to wife Anne Stanhope, a woman, for many imperfeCtions, 
intolerable, but for pride, monſtruous. She was exceedingly 
ſubtle and violent in accompliſhing her ends, for which ſhe 
ſpurned over all reſpects both of conſcience and ſhame. 
This woman did bear ſuch an invincible hate, firft, again 
the queen dowager, for light cauſes and women's quarrels, 
eſpecially for that ſhe had the precedency of place before 
her, &c. he adds, that ſhe rubbed into the duke's dull capacity 
(as he very coarſely expreſſes it) that his brother ſought to 
take away his life and to attain to his place; that the duke, a: 
length yielding himſelf to her, did deviſe his brother's de- 
ſtruction; and that, being arreſted and ſent to the Tower, he 
was condemned by act of parliament a ſhort time after.“ But 
beſides the great improbability of the thing, beſides that the 
ducheſs muſt have been mad and out of her ſenſes, or entirely 
ignorant of the cuſtoms of the nation, to think of taking place 
of a queen dowager of England; beſides this, I ſay, there is 
not a fingle word of it in all the letters that paſſed about this 
grand affair. There h is not the leaſt mention of it either in 
Hollingſhead, Stow, or the journal of Edward the VIth. 
which 1s very large about the matter of the admiral, and relates 
many particulars about it that are of much leſs conſequence 
than this, fo that Hey ward could have no authority for hi; 
{tory but that of the jeſuit Sanders, a writer of very low cit: 
dit and ſad character for veracity, and who made it his whole 
buſinels to aſperſe and revile king Edward and his minifleis, 
and the duke of Somerſet eſpecially, who had fo deep an hand 
in the reformation of the church. But a fair and impart.al 
hiſtorian ſhould not have made uſe of thole ſcandalous me- 
moirs ; or, if he did, ſhould have named his author, and let 
the matter reſt upon the credit of his voucher, It is cert 
Sanders was the firſt broacher of this fable, he relates it thus: 
« There aroſe a great conteſt between Catherine Parr and the 
protector's wife, who ſhould have the precedence. And 


" | .* , l 4 . - ha }- 
ſhould periſh with the mother, came to the flames, which ſeparated of wes 
ſelves, and taking the babe out of the parent's body, gave it to old Chinn 

4 . r FE Þ #7 C a ; Ws” J. 
bring up, and to inſtruct in the practice of phytic, Pindar Pytl. 


Mater vero in puerperio mortua ett, biduo poſt partum, nam [IT 11% 
Octobris peperit, —{dit, Gander 1557, p. 1743. : 5 

& The title is a breviate chronicle, containing all the kings from Brute + 
this day, aud many notable acts gathered out of divers chronicles ara 
William the conqueror ; printed in Canterbury ia St, Paul's par ill, by Jon 
Muiuchell. | a 3 

-d-Sce Mr. Stry pe's annotat. on the life of Edward the VIth. Kennet $0 
tion, p. 301. 
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the conteſt reſted not in the women, but paſſed to the 
men; and when tae emulation continually encreaſed, the 
rorector's wife would not let her huſband alone, till at 
laſt it came 1o paſs, that the protector, who, although he 
ruled the King, yet was ruled by his wife, muſt cut off his 
brother, that nothing might be an hindrance to her 
will.” "Theſe are the words of Sanders, who produces no 
authority for what he faith. I am apt to believe it is an old 
ory, new vamped up, and that the jeſuit took his hint from 
the famous diſpute of the two ladies, daughters of Fabius 
Ambuſtus, in Livy, who, quarrelling about precedency and 
rank, occafioned a difference, 1ſt, between their huſbands, 
then between the patricians and the plebeians, and raiſed ſuch 
a ſedition in the commonwealth, as wreſted from the nobles 
a ſhare in the places and employments in the ſtate, But as 
this is only a conjecture, let the original of the ſtory be what 
it will, it certainly did not become a good Engliſhman and 
true proteſtant, as fir John Hayward was, to rake into the 
filth, and to glean the ſcandal of fuch a profligate writer, 
whom he knew to be made up of falſehood and lies, and a 
{worn enemy to Edward and his miniſters, and to the whole 
body of the reformers. The 24 thing I mentioned, as liable 
to cenſure and exception in this writer, relates to the death 
of the admiral, who, he does not ſcruple to ſay, ſuffered for 
pitiful and frivolous matters. But ſure he muſt never have 
{een the act of parliament by which he was attainted, which 
plainly contains, not trivial and pitiful matters, but a very 
heavy charge of treaſon and rebellion. For (as a judicious 
writer k has obſerved) © the admiral was certainly a very ill 


man, turbulent, and full of ambitious defigns, from the 


beginning of this king's reign ; and his brother, the duke, 
obſerving it, did often adviſe him, and earneſtly diſſuade 
him from his dangerous courſes, uſing all the faireſt means 
with him, pardoning all that was paſt ; and, that he might 
meet with this brother's high mind, gratifying with pol- 
ſeſſions, beſides the high and honourable office of lord high 
admiral. Yet he was continually practiſing after this; he 
raiſed ſoldiers, and threatened he would make the blackeſt 
parliament that ever was in England. He was ſuſpected 
to have poiſoned his wife, the excellent queen dowager, 
that, being ſingle, he might make his addreſſes to the 
princeſs Elizabeth, the king's fiſter, and one of the heirs 
to the crown; fo that in fine, the parliament did judge theſe 
things to be a traiterous aſpiring to the crown.” Mr. Ra- 
pin, in this part of his hiſtory (for what reaſons I cannot 
tell) ſeems to agree with Heyward ; at leaſt he endeavours 
to extenuate the guilt of the lord Sudley, and to lay the whole 
weight and odium of his death upon the protector. It 
is pretty hard, ſaith he, to excuſe the duke of Somerſet 
for proſecuting his brother, even to death, for crimes com- 
mitted againft himſelf only. For it was never proved 
that lord had formed any evil deſign againſt the king 
and ſtate, as he himſelf proteſted to the laſt moment 
of his life. But it is not the firſt time that facts commit- 
ted againſt prime miniſters have been conſtrued as high 


i Sanders de Schiſmate Anglicano. See the Annotations ou the Life of Ed- 
ward the VIth, Kennet's edit. p. 301. 


treaſon, and conſpiracy againſt the prince.” 1 wonder at 
this in Rapin, who ſeems herein leſs excuſable than Hey- 
ward, fince he could not but have ſcen Burnet's account of 
the matter: This prelate clears up this affair, does juſtice to 
both fides, and produces thirty-three articles that were 
brought againſt the aUmiral, and theſe not conſiſting of tri- 
vial and frivolous matters, but of very heavy crimes that 
were laid to his charge. To three of theſe articles he re- 
plied indeed before the council, but, whether out of haugh- 
tineſs and pride, or a ſenſe of his guilt, he obſtinately refuſed 
anſwering to the reſt ; and whoever reads this charge brought 
againſt that lord, will, I believe, agree, that there was ground 
enough for the parliament to attaint him, and to judge him 
guilty of treaſonable aſpiring to the regency and crown, As 
to the proteſtation which Rapin faith he made of his inno- 
cence to the laſt, his own acts and deeds, and the attainder of 
the parliament, do plainly prove the contrary. I do not deny 
but an unſatible thirſt of power in the admiral, and a vio- 
lent jealouſy of his brother, whom he ſaw as much ſuperior in 
dignity and command, as he thought himſelf in ſenſe and parts 
above him, might be the firſt ſparks that kindled this great 
flame. But as a fire that is not ſtifled betimes will ſoon break 
out with greater violence, theſe paſſions of jealouſy and am- 
bition"did fo rage in his breaſt, that he was reſolved, coſt what 
it would, to gratify them ; ſo this, from being a perſonal mat- 
ter, ſoon became an affair of the ſtate, which he was re- 
ſolved to overturn, rather than not to compaſs his ends. Mat- 
ters in ſhort were got to that paſs with him as to wiſh with 
Dejotarus in Tully, “ Perreant amici dummodo inimice inter- 
cidant,” that his friends might periſh, ſo that his enemics 
might be deſtroyed with them. He did not care what be- 
came of the ſhip, and who were loſt and ſunk in it, provided 
his brother did but. periſh with the reſt. This drove him 
upon thoſe violent meaſures, and treaſonable practices, as the 
levying ten thouſand men, and threatening the parliament 
with a more dreadful blow than it had ever felt before. Now 
if ſuch dealings and threatenings do not amount to treaſon, 
and to treaſon of a very heinous kind, I do not know what the 
law can ever call ſo, Burnet 1s more fair and candid in his 
account of this matter ; he carefully weighs the merits of the 
cauſe, does full juſtice to the characters of the two brothers, 
and agrees upon the whole, that the removal of ſuch a turbu- 
lent perſon as the admiral, was the only way to procure the 


peace and quiet of the ſtate. I ſhall ſet down his own words 


here, and with them will conclude theſe remarks. © The 
buſineſs of the duke's brother, though it has a very ill ap- 
pearance, and is made to look the worſe by the lame ac- 
count our books give of it, ſeems to have been forced upon 


him. For the admiral was a man of moſt incurable ambi- 


tion, and ſo inclined to raiſe diſturbances, that, after ſo 
many relapſes, and ſuch frequent reconcilements, he till 
breaking out into new diſorders, it became almoſt neceffary 
to put him out of the capacity of doing more miſchief.” 


Burnet's preface to the ſecond part of the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation. | 


* Strype in his Annotations on the Life of Edward the VIth. Kennet's 
edit, P- 301. 6: 
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HISTORY » 


The Reigns of EDWARD VI. and QueenMARY, containing about Twelve Vears. 


21. E D W 


[1447] DWARD VI. only ſon and ſucceffor to Henry 
3470 VIII. was nine years and three months old 
when. he aſcended the throne by the death of the king his 
father. His majority was fixed to the eighteenth year of 
his age by the late king's will, but he died before he came 
to it, after a ſhort reign of ſix years and five months. The 
hiſtory therefore of theſe ſix years, as may be eaſily judged, 
will not be ſo much the hiſtory of the king himſelf, as of his 
governors and miniſters. There was reaſon to hope extra- 
ordinary things from this young prince, had it pleaſed God 
to bleſs him with a longer life. He had an excellent memory, 
a wonderful folidity of mind, and withal, he was laborious, 
ſparing no pains to qualify himſelt for the well-governing of 
his kingdom. At eight years of age, he wrote Latin letters 
to his father. French was as familiar to him as Engliſh. 
He learned alſo Greek, Spaniſh, and Italian. After that, he 
applied himſelf to the liberal ſciences, wherein he made an. 
altoniſhing progreſs . Cardan, who ſaw him in his fifteenth 
year, ſpeaks of him as of the wonder of the age. The teſ- 
timony of this [Italian] philoſopher was the leſs ſuſpicious, 
as it was after the young prince's death that he publiſhed his 
praiſes, and in Italy, where his memory was odious. 

As ſoon as Henry VIIL. had refigned his laſt breath, the 
earl of Hertford, and fir Anthony Brown, were ſent by the 
council to give young Edward notice of it, and'to bring him 
to London. He was then with his fiſter the princeſs Eliza- 
beth at Hertford, from whence the deputies conducted him 
to Enfield. Here they inform him 'of the king's death, and 
pay their reſpects to him as to their ſovereign. After that, 
they attended him to the Tower of London, where he was re- 


ceived by the council in a body, and proclaimed king the 


ſame day, the 31ſt of January 1547. 

On the morrow, the council met to fettle the form of go- 
vernment during the king's minority. There was not much 
to be debated. The parliament had empowered the late 
king, not only to ſettle the ſucceſhon by his will, but alſo to 
appoint what form of government he ſhould think moſt pro- 

er, till his ſucceſſor was capable of holding the reins him- 
fel. All therefore that was to be done, was to open his 
will and obey the contents. There it appeared, that Henry 
had nominated ſixteen perſons to be his executors, regents 
of the kingdom, and governors to his fon. Theſe were: 


Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The lord Wrotheſley, lord chancellor. 
The lord St. John, maſter of the houſhold. 
The lord Ruſlel, lord privy ſeal. | 
The earl of Hertford, lord chamberlain. 
The viſcount Liſle, lord admiral. 
Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham. 
Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of the horſe. 
Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Sir Edward North, chancellor of the court of augmenta- 
ons» 
Sir Edward Montague, lord chief juſtice of the common 
plcas. 
Judge Bromley. | 
ir Anthony Denny, and fir William Herbert, chief gen— 
tlemen of the privy chamber. 
Sir Edward Wotton, treaſurer of Calais. 
Doctor Wotton, dean of Canterbury and York. 


Ile continued under the care of the women till he was fix years old; and 
ge 4 | | 

then he was put under the government of br Anthony Cook - Of Dr. Richard 

Cox, malter of Eaton School, who was his preceptor for manners, philoſo- 

phy, and divinity ; and fir John Cheeke, proteffor of the Greek tongue in 


E 


ENGLAND. 


A N I. 


As for Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter, I have ob. 
ſerved, -in the late reign, that though he was at firſt among 
the regents, his name was ſtruck out. 

The kmg empowered theſe fixteen, or the major part of 
them, to execute his will, and to adminiſter the affairs of the 
kingdom, as they ſhould judge fit. Upon this general clauſe 
which gave the regents an unlimited power, were afterwards 
built many alterations, which ſeemed contrary to what Henry 
had ordained. He gave them, however, no power to ſubſti. 
tute others in the room of ſuch as ſhould die; but it rather 
appeared, his intention was that the vacancies ſhould not he 
filled up. This conſequence was naturally drawn from his 
commanding the princeſſes, his daughters, not to marry with- 
out the written conſent of thoſe of the executors who ſhould 
then be alive. It might alſo be inferred from thence, that he 
intended none of the regents ſhould be deprived of their 
dignity. | 

Beſides the fixteen who were to exerciſe the ſovereign au- 
thority during the king's minority, Henry appointed a privy 
council, who ſhould be aſſiſting to them, namely: 


Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel. 
William Parr, earl of Eſſex. 

Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate. 

Sir Richard Rich. | 

Sir John Baker. 

Sir Ralph Sadler. 

Sir Thomas Seymour. 

Sir Richard Southwell. 

Sir Edmund Peckham. 

Sir Thomas Cheney, treaſurer of the houſhold. 
Sir John Gage, comptroller. 

Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice chamberlain. 


The late king's will being thus known, the council reſolved 
to execute it in all its points, and that very day the regents, as 
well as the counſellors, entered upon their offices, I have 
already ſaid the hiſtory of this reign relates more to his g0- 
vernors than to Edward himſelf, and therefore it will be ne— 
ceſſary to give the characters of ſuch of the regents and 
counſellors as had the greateſt ſhare in the affairs of thoſe 
days. 

The character of Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, is ſut- 
ficiently known by what has been ſaid of him in the fore— 
going reign. I ſhall only add two things: the firſt, that he 
did not much love to meddle with ſtate affairs, for which he 
was not very proper, by reaſon of certain maxims of candovi 
and ſincerity, Which he followed, and which were very oppo— 
ſite to thoſe generally obſerved in the government of ſtates: 
the ſecond thing concerning Cranmer is, that he was ex- 
tremely zealous to promote the reformation. Since he Was 
no longer reſtrained by ſuch a maſter as Henry, he was ſo ta, 
{rom concealing his opinions, that he even laboured with al 
his power to eſtabliſh them by public authority. He was 45 
the firft mover of whatever was done with regard to the it 
formation. But his zeal was tempered with a maxim wbich 
he believed abſolutely neceffary, namely, to proceed by de. 
grees, and retrench firſt the grols abuſes, that the people 
might be gradually accuſtomed to the changes, before the 
tenets of greater conſequences were touched. PBefides, tht! 
this courſe ſeemed to him the moſt natural, he went upon 


is 


* . * — . _ 1 ' 
Cambridge, who was his maſter for the Latin and Greek languages; as Jol 
7 8 | 
Belmain was tor the French, Burnet, tom. it, p. 2, Strype's Mem. lth 
II. P- 8, 9 * 
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RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAN D. 


another reaſon no leſs important, and which it will be proper 


to explain. f a 

It has been ſeen in the late reign, that Henry VIII. left not 
his ſubjects free to approve or reject the alterations he had 
been pleaſed to make in religion. There was an abſolute 
necelfity of conforming to them, or of reſolving to part with 
eſtate, liberty, and life itſelf, Hence the church of England 
abounded with multitudes, who, outwardly, embracing the 
eſtabliſhed opinions, were not however, inwardly perſuaded of 
their truth. This was the caſe of ſeveral biſhops, and many 
dignified clergymen. But it was the inferior clergy that were 
chiefly infected with this hypocriſy. Moſt of theſe were no 
other than monks, for whom the court of augmentations and 
the pofſ-ffors of the abbey-lands had procured benefices, to 
eaſe themſelves of the burden of maintaining them, to which 
they were obliged when the monaſteries were ſuppreſſed. 


Thoſe men were ſtill wedded to the errors that were intended 


to be reformed. Cranmer thought it neceſſary therefore to 
gain a little time, in order to change the clergy, by filling the 
vacant livings with perſons well inclined to the reformation. 
Herein he met with great oppoſition from the zealous, who 
wiſhed to bring the reformation to perfection at once, without 
attending to this worldly wiſdom, which they believed little 
agrecable to the ſpirit of true religion. | 

The lord chancellor Wriotheſley, was of a quite contrary 
character to that of Cranmer, and moreover his religious 
oninions were entirely repugnant to the reformation. He was 
extremely ambitious, very conceited of his own merit, 
haughty, imperious, and very angry that his advice was not 
always follo ved. This made him extremely troubleſome in 
the council, where no one could oppoſe his opinion without 
being liable to be treated with ſharp and offenſive language. 
But he ſhewed his heat and paſſion chiefly on occaſion of re- 
Igious matters. Though he had outwardly complied with 
the late king's innovations, he was however firmly attached 
to the Romiſh religion. Of this he had given evident proots 
in the affair of Ann Aſkew, in his project to ruin the queen, 
and on many other occaſions. Wherefore ſuch of the re- 
gents as defired to promote the reformation, were to expect 
trom him perpetual oppoſition. Since the duke of Nortolk's 
impriſonment, the chancellor was confidered as the head of 
the Romiſh party. Accordingly, he looked upon the reform- 
ers, and Cranmer in particular, as his enemies; as on their 


which enabled him to countermine their deſigns. 


in the council. 

Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford, was of a noble and 
ancient family, which came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror. Henry VIII. having married Jane Seymour after 
the tragical death of Anne Bullen, fir Edward Seymour bro- 
ther to the new queen was preſently after created lord Sey- 
mour and viſcount Beauchamp, and then earl of Hereford. 
From that time he had always an honourable poſt at court, as 
well during the queen his ſiſter's life as after her death. Henry 
VIII. always exprefled a great eſteem for him, and employed 
him in ſeveral military. expeditions, which he diſcharged in 
tuch a manner as encreaſed his maſter's regard and affection. 
He was humble, affable, civil, courteous, and guided in all 
the tranſactions of his life by the principles of honour, virtue, 
and religion, which arc ſeldom found in the men of the 
world, In a word, he had many noble qualities, and few 
faults. Among theſe 1s reckoned by ſome an immoderate 
ambition. But very likely, this ambition was rather an effect 
of his zeal for religion than a natural failing, as will here- 
after appear. It is ſaid alſo, he had no very able head, and 
therefore was deemed more proper to execute than advile, 
In the late reign he adapred himſelf to the King's. religion, 
becauſe it was very dangerous to oppole it. He was not the 
only perſon that took that courſe. To this reproach all the 
Englith are liable, who lived in that reign, excepting ſome 
few of both parties who ſuffered death tor reſiſting the will of 
that imperious monarch, However, the carl of Hertford 
was inwardly a proteſtant, and conſequently a great friend of 
Cranmer. This drew upon him the hatred of the contrary 
party, and particularly of the chancellor, who had already 
attempted to deſtroy him. He always fſhewed a very great 
zeal tor the reformation, and to him and Cranmer is properly 
due the glory of all that was done in favour of religion dur- 
ing the reign of Edward VI. At king Henry's death he was 
lord chamberlain. He was one of the regents named in that 
Prince's will, and what {till increaſed his power, he was 
uncle to the new king. | 


Tl In 23 Henry VIII. he was made one of the clerks of the ſignet; and 
ug zac clerk of the council, and of the privy ical z and Joon alter, clerk 


2.29 


John Dudley viſcount Liſle, was ſon of Edmund Dudley, 
put to death in the beginning of Henry the VIIIch's reign, 
tor having been Henry VIIth's inſtrument in his oppreſſions 
of the people. Henry VIII. feeling ſome remorſe tor Dud- 
ley's death, was pleaſed, and perhaps thought himſelf bound, 
to make his ſon a fort of reparation by creating him lord Dud- 
ley, and afterwards viſcount Liſle. So the tather's downfal 
proved the ſon's riſe. After Henry VIII. had given him a 
place in his favour, he made a conſiderable figure at court. 
He was honoured with ſeveral employments, and always 
behaved to the king's ſatisfaction, He fignalized himſelf 
chiefly in the wars by his bravery and conduct. He ſerved 
twice as lieutenant-general under the earl of Hertford, in Scot- 
land and Picardy, and had the honour of having a great part 
of the ſucceſs aſcribed to him, though he commanded not in 
chief, Afterwards, being governor of Boulogne, he repulſed, 
by a vigorous ſally from the upper town, the French, who 
were now maſters of the lower, The next year he com- 


manded, as admiral, the fleet defigned againſt France, and 


after the French had refuſed to fight, made a deſcent upon the 


coaſt of France, and carried away a great booty. In a word, 
he was conſidered as one of the beſt generals then in Eng- 
land. In all probability, had Henry VIII. lived any longer, 
he would have puſhed his fortune farther, ſince, with the qua- 
lifications of a ſoldier, he had alſo thoſe of a good courtier. 
But on the other hand, for his morals, he had nothing worthy 
of commendation. He was exceſſively addicted to his plea- 
ſures, and even ran ſometimes into ſhameful debaucherics. 
Befides, he was not very icrupulous with regard to honour 
and virtue. As his ambition was boundleſs, he did not ſtick 
to uſe any means to-accompliſh his ends. It may eafily be 
judged that a man of this character had not the concerns of 
religion much at heart. As long as Henry VIII. was alive, 
he kept within the bounds preſcribed by that prince. Aftet- 
wards, in the reign of Edward VI. he openly declared for the 
reformation, becauſe it was then the only way to pleaſe the 
king, and advance his fortune. Nevertheleſs, he muſt have 
ſhewn, when among the Romiſh party, that he was not their 
enemy, fince the court of France believed him very far from 
being a proteſtant. This is at leaſt what Thuanus affirms in 
his hiſtory. Hence it may be preſumed, he confidered reli- 
gion only as a means to raiſe himſelf, and had made it a rule 


to follow that which was moſt in vogue, Wherefore, how 
part, they could not without extreme grief ſee him in a poſt | 


Happily 
for them, their party was ſtrongeſt among the regents and 


zealous ſoever he appeared for the reformation, he was never 
looked upon as one of its protectors, becauſe he was thought 
to act only out of policy. The figure this lord made during 
the reign of Edward VI. obliged me to-dwell the longer upon 
his character. 

Cuthbert Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham, was reckoned a per- 
ſon of great abilities. He had been employed bv Henry VIII. 
in ſeveral embaſhes, commiſſions, and negotiations, and at 
length promoted to the ſee of London, and afterwards to that 
of Durham, the richeſt and moſt conſid-orable in the kingdom, 
by reaſon of the dignity of Palatine annexed to it. As long 
as Henry VIII. lived, Tunſtal conformed, like the reſt, to the 
religion of the ſovereign ; but it was perceived he was very 
forry to ſee the religion he had profeſſed from his youth change 
by degrees. He would have gladly conſented to the reform- 
ing of ſome of the molt notorious abuſes, but was of opinion 
the king went too far. Mean while, for fear of incurring 
the royal diſpleaſure, he ſubmitted to what was enjoined. He 
was however conſidered as one of the chief favourers of the 
old religion, and ſo much the more formidable to the re- 
formers, as he was able and learned. Nevertheleſs Cranmer 
had a friendſhip for him, on account of his mild and peace- 
able temper, which afforded hopes ot his being reclaimed. 

Sir William Paget, ſecretary of ſtate “, was a very able po- 
litician, and, tor religion, was of the principles of the re- 
formers. By which means he had contracted a ſtrict friend— 
ſhip with Cranmer and the carl of Hertford. 

It will be entirely needleſs to ſpeak of the lord St. John, 
the lord Ruflel, or the reſt of the regents, becauſe they were 
wholly guided by the others. But it will be neceſſary to men- 
tion tome of the members of the privy council, who were to 
aſſiſt rhe regents. 

The earl of Arundel, a lord of an antient family, was not 
very well pleated to be only among the counſellors, whiltt 
ſeveral who were his interiors were inveſted with the dignity 
of regents, On the other hand, he was not inclined to the 
reformation. Theſe two reaſons were the cauſe that he wil- 
lingly entered into all the intrigues, tending to produce any 
change, either in religion or the government of the ſtate, But 
he had the mis fortune always to labour for others. 


of the parliament for life; and in the 44th of the ſame king, one of the ſe- 
Cretarics of tiite, Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 399. 
This 
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William Parr, earl of Eſſex, brother to the queen dowager, 
was a perſon of flender merit; he made however ſome figure 
in this reign, and was often employed, becauſe he had the 
addrets to be attached to the prevailing party. 

Sir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate, was expert in the 
diſcharge of his office. He was become almoſt neceſſary, 
and therefore had a great ſhare in the moſt ſecret tranſactions 
of the court ©. 

Sir Richard Rich, a lawyer by profeſſion, was a good cour- 
tier, who, by his pliant temper, found means to become lord 
Chancellor ©, 

Sir Thomas Seymour, the king's uncle, and younger bro- 
ther to the earl of Hertford, thought himſelf unhappy in being 
only a counſellor, whilſt the king had made his brother a re- 
gent, He imagined, has being uncle to the king ſhould have 
procured him more honour. He had a boundleſs ambition, 
joined to a high conceit of himſelf. Wherefore the rank 


given him by the late king in his will, not being capable of 


latisfying him, he had a mind to mount higher, which occa- 
honed his downfal, as will hereafter appear. . 

The form of the government was no ſooner ſettled accord- 
ing to Henry's laſt will, but a change was propoſed. Some 
ot the regents obſerved, it could not but be very troubleſome 
tor the people, and particularly for foreign miniſters, to be 
torced to apply to fixteen perſons, of equal authority, and 
moved that one ſhould be choſen to be head and preſident, 
with the title of protector. They added, that by this means 
affairs would be more ſpeedily diſpatched, and yet nothing 
changed in the eſtabliſhed form of government, becauſe the 
perſon to be raiſed to that dignity ſhould do nothing without 
the conſent of the mayor part of the reſt. 

The lord chancellor Wriotheſley eafily perceived this mo- 
tion was made to his prejudice. As by his office he was 
next to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who did not much 


follow ſecular affairs, he was in hopes of becoming the head 


of the regency. But he ſaw plainly, if a protector were 
elected, the choice would not fall on him, but this dignity 
would be conferred on the earl of Hertford, the king's uncle, 


who was not his friend. Wherefore he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed 


it, declaring, the regents had no power to depart from the 
late king's will, authoriſed by act of parliament. But mat- 
ters were ſo well laid beforehand, that notwithſtanding his 
oppoſition, it was reſolved that one ſhould be raiſed over the 


the reft, and called, The protector of the king's realm, and 


the governor of his perſon.” However, it was with the ex- 
preſs condition, that he ſhould do nothing without the con- 
{ent of the other regents. 
ealy to foreſee, upon the earl of Hertford, who probably had 
cauſed this motion to be made by his friends. 

Indeed it was very natural to chuſe for protector the king's 


uncle, and the perſon of the whole kingdom the moſt con- 


cerned tor his preſervation. However, it was thought by 
many, the regents had made a falſe ſtep in the beginning of 
their adininiſtration, tor the reaſons alleged by the lord chan- 
celior. It might indeed be ſaid in their excuſe, firft, that 
they had given no particular authority to the protector, and 


conſequently the form of government eſtabliſhed by the late 


king was not altered. Secondly, that the will empowering 
the regents, or the major part of them, to adminiſter the 
young king's affairs as they ſhould judge proper, whatever 
was relolved upon by a plurality of voices was deemed agree- 
able to the late king's will. 


© This gentleman was born at Exeter, and was ſon of John Petre, of Tor- 
bigin, in Devonſhice. He had his education at Exeter college in Oxford, 
where he commenced doctor of law. In the year 1534, he was appointed 
vue of the commiſſioners for diſſolving the monaſteries ; and in 1544, was 
made ſecretary of fate ; and in 1549, treaſurer of the court of firit fruits 
tor lite, Dugdalc's Baron, vol. II. p. 415. 

* He was grandſon of Richard Rich, an opulent mercer in London, who 
was ſheriff of that city in 1441. Idem, p. 387. 

Sir William Willoughby was created lord Willoughby of Parham, and 
tr Edmund Sheffield lord Sheffield of Butterwike. Hayward, p. 275. 

Sir Edward Paget, fir Anthony Denny, and fir William Herbert, being 
required to declare what they knew of the king's mind; Paget, whom he had 
moſt rruſted, declared, That when the evidence appeared againſt the duke of 
Norfolk and his ſou, the king intended to beſtow their lands among ſome new 
Powe he deſigned to create. Then he ordered him to write in a book ſuch as 

ie thought meeteſt, Which done, the king aſſigned to each ſuch a portion of 

lands out of the duke of Nortolk's eſtate, as he thought fit. Paget told 
him it was, too little, and being ordered to acquaint thoſe with it who were to be 
advanced, many thought ſo to, and deſired to remain as they were. The 
duke of Norfolk hearing of this, and fearing if his lands were thus divided, 
they would never return to his family, ſent to deſire the king that he would 
be pleaſed to ſettle all his lands on the prince, for, ſaid he, according to the 
phraſe of thoſe days, They are good and ſtately geer. Whercupon the king 
reltolved to reward his ſervants ſome other way, 1o ordered the book to be 
thus filled up: The carl of Hertford to be earl marſhal and lord trealurcr, 
and to be duke of Somerſet, Exeter, or Hertford ; and bis ton, to be earl of 


Somerſet; the earl of Effex, marquis of Northampton ; 


to the new lords. No better was found than to alienate fiye 


Then the choice fell, as it was 


Whilſt all things neceſſary for Henry VIIIth's funeral, and 
the new king's coronation were preparing, the regents were 
intent upon an affair which concerned them in particular, or 
at leaſt the principal of them. Henry had reſolved, before 
he died, to confer new honours on ſcveral of the regents 
and counſcllors. He had even ſettled the revenues or pen. 
fions he deſigned to give theſe new lords, to enable them tg 
ſupport their dignities. But, as ſome had refuſed them he. 
cauſe they thought theſe penſions too ſmall, the affair had been 
ſuſpended, both by reaſon of this objection, and of the 
king's fickneſs and death. However, he had ordered in his 
will, that whatever he had promiſed ſhould be made good. 
This was ſufficient to put the regents upon performing the 
engaggment, eſpecially as the benefit was chiefly to redound 
to themſelves. But as the late king's intentions and promiſes 
appeared not in writing, recourſe was to be had to the teſti. 
mony of thoſe to whom he had opened his mind, who de. 
poſed what they had heard from his mouth. Upon their 
teſtimony therefore, the earl of Hertford was made duke of 


viſcount Liſle, ear] of Warwick; the lord chancellor 
Wriotheſley, earl of Southampton; fir Thomas Seymour, 
lord Sudley ; Rich, Willoughby, and Sheffield e, had the 
title of barons, with the names of their families?, 

As Henry VIII. had not left his coffers full, expedients 
were to be deviſed to find the revenues and penſions aſſigned 


or fix thouſand pounds a year of the chantry-lands. Theſe 
promotions, with the revenues annexed, were not univerſally 
approved, becauſe they were all in favour of the regents 
themſelves or the counſellors. Many thought theſe lords 
ſhewed too much avidity at the beginning of their regency, 
and that they ought to have ſtaid till the king was of age. 
The protector eſpecially was liable to much envy, by pro- 
curing for himſelf the two great offices of lord treaſurer and 
earl marſhal, vacant by the attainder of the duke of Norfolk. 
The firſt was conferred on him the 1oth of February, and 
the other the 17th of the ſame month. 

The ſame day his laſt patent was diſpatched, his brother, 
Thomas Seymour, created baron of Sudley, was made high 
admiral of England b. Thus, about a fortnight after Henry's 
death, the Seymour family was raiſed to ſuch greatneſs, that 
it was hardly poſhble to make any addition to it. Happy, 
had they been contented ! But we ſhall ſee hereafter, that, 
by endeavouring ta riſe ſtill higher, the two brothers fell into 
an abyſs of misfortunes, which might have bcen avoided by a 
ſmall ſhare of moderation. 

Henry VIIITh's funeral obſequies were performed with 
great pomp and magnificence at Windſor', He had himſelf 
ordered his body to be there interred. The day before, his 
corpſe was brought to Richmond k, and as the motion cauſed 
ſome watery matter to run through the coffin, it was reported 
to be blood, and that a dog licked it up. This was ſaid with 
defign to verify the frier's prediction, who told Henry in a 
ſermon, that the dogs ſhould lick his blood, as they had for- 
merly licked Ahab's. But befides that, ſeveral! affirmed it 
was not blood which ran from the coffin, the report that 2 
dog licked it up was entirely groundleſs. 

The ceremony being over, Edward's coronation was ſo- 
lemniſed the 20th of February, with the uſual formalitics“. 
The lord Ruſlcl acted as high ſteward, by virtue of a patent 

which empowered him to exerciſe that office for that day 


Wiltſhire, with 80ol. a year in land, and zool. a year out of the next his 
ſhop's lands that fell. The earl of Eſſex to be marquis of Eſſex, and 10 on, 
with yearly revenues to them. And the king having promiſed to give the carl 
of Herttord fix of the beſt prebends that ſhould fall in any cathedral, excep- 
deanries and treaſurerſhips; at his deſire the king agreed that a deanry aud 4 
treaſurerſnip ſnould be inſtead of two of the ſix prebendaries. All this Denny 
and Herbert confirmed, for they then waited in his chamber; and when Paget 
went out, the king made Denny read over the book, and Herbert oblerving 
the ſecretary had remembered all but himſelf, the king bid Denny to WIe 
400l. a year for him. Burnet, tom. II. p. 6. 7. 
On the 6th of February the lord protector knighted the king, being du. 
thoriſed thereto by letters patents. So it ſeems, that as the laws of chivalty 
required that the king ſhould receive knigthood from the hand of ſome 
other knight, ſo it was judged too great a preſumption for lis own ſubjeet5® 
give it, without a warrant under the great ſeal. The king at the fame UW 
knighted fir John: Hoblethorn, the lord mayor of London, and William 
Portman, one of the judges of the king's-bench, Burnet, tom. II. p. 8. 
Strype, p. 15. | | 
u Ireland, Calais, Boulogne, and the marches, Rymei's Fad, tom, 
XV. p. 127. U | F 
On February 16. Strype's Mem, tom. II. p. 11; and Repoſit. P. 15. 
* To Sion, where they lay the firſt night. Strype's Repol. p. 12. © 
| There were torty knights of the bath made on this occalion, and nn 
five knights of the carpet, whoſe nanes ſee in Strype's Mem, tom. II. P. 23 
and Repoal. p. 30. | 
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only. Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, bad acted the day 
before as high conſtable, by virtue of a like patent, which 
limited the exerciſe of his office to the 19th of February, the 
day preceding the coronation, from ſun-riſing to ſun- ſetting. 
probably, the office of high conſtable was neceſſary only for 
certain preparatives, ſince it was to end before the ceremony 
of the coronation Ww. 

On the coronation-day a general pardon was granted to 
all perſons, excepting the duke of Norfolk, cardinal Pole, 
Edward Courtney, eldeſt ſon of the marquis of Exeter, and 
three others u. 

I have before obſerved, that the lord chancellor Wrio- 
theſley, the new earl of Southampton, was ambitious, proud, 
and haughty, very troubleſome in the council, and moreover, 
a great enemy to the reformation and, the reformed. Al! 


theſe reaſons made the protector and moſt of the regents 


wiſh to be rid of him. They were ſo happy, as that he him- 
ſelf afforded them a plaufible pretence. Reſolving to apply 
himſelf chiefly to ſtate affairs, he had on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary put the great ſeal to a commilſhon, directed to the 
maſter of the rolls and three maſters of chancery ®, empower- 
ing them to execute the lord chancellor's office in the court 
oi chancery, in as ample a manner as if he himſelf were 
prclent. Tbis being done by his own authority, without any 
warrant from the lord protector and the other regents, his 
enemies failed not to improve this occaſion to ruin him. 
Complaint of what he had done being brought before the 
council, it was ordered, that the judges ſhould give their 
opinions in writing. Their anſwer was, That the chan- 
cellor being only entruſted with his office, could not commit 
the exerciſe thereof to others, without the conſent of the 
king or the regency : that by ſo doing he had by the com- 
mon law forfeited his place, and was liable to fine and im- 
nriſonment, at the king's pleaſure, This anſwer being com- 
municated to him in full council, he fell into a great paſſion 
with the judges ; and even talked very haughtily to the re- 
gents, the council, and the protector. He told this laſt in 
particular, that he held his chancellorſhip by an undoubted 
authority, ſince he held it of the king himſelf, whereas it 
was a great queſtion whether he himſelf was lawfully pro- 


tector. But this haughtineſs, inſtead of compoſing his affair, 


only ſerved to render it worſe. His ſubmiſſion might have 
leſſened his puniſhment, but by his paſſion and heat he gave 
the council occaſion to treat him with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
He was immediately confined to his houſe, with a command 
not to ſtir till further orders. Then it was debated what his 
puniſhment ſhould be. It was not doubted that he might be 
deprived of the chancellorſhip. But as to the regency, the 
point was not ſo clear, becauſe it was uncertain whether the 
late king bad placed him among the regents as chancellor, 


or as a private perſon, like ſeveral others who were in no of- 


ice. For this reaſon it was not thought proper to turn him 
out of the regency ; but to render it uſeleſs to him, he was 
left under an arreſt, and the great ſeal taken from him, and 
ere. to fir William Pawlet lord St. John, till another chan- 
ceuor ſhould be appointed. So the earl of Southampton 
continued in his confinement till the 29th of June ?, when he 
was diſcharged of his impriſonment, upon entering into a re- 
cognizance of four thouſand pounds, to pay what fine they 
mould impoſe on him. | 

\trer the protector was freed from this troubleſome enemy, 
he thought only of engrotling the ſole management of affairs, 
aud to be protector indeed, whereas hitherto it was but an 
empty title without any peculiar authority. To attain his 
ends, he repreſented to the regents and council, that ſeveral 
'2rtons doubted whether they could by their ſole authority 
name a protector: that the French embatlador in particular 
had infinuated a diliruft, that he could not ſafely treat with 
bim, without knowing firſt whether he was duly authoriſed, 
ſince his title might be conteſted, for want of authority in 
thole who had conferred it. Upon this foundation, he de- 
tired a that he might be allowed to prepare letters patents 
under the great teal, eſtabliſhing him protector of the realm, 
and governor of the king. His requeſt appearing; reaſonable, 
was granted, and probably he was left to draw the patent, 
wherein it is very likely he uſed ſome deceit. What gives 
occaſion for this ſuſpicion is, that the patent aſſigned him 
prerogatives unthought of by the regents when they made 
am protector. There was no mention of the condition upon 


Which he had been choſen. On the contrary, the king gave 


There was a new form drawn for the coronation of this king; which the 
ens reader may ſee in Burnet, tom. II. Colect. p. 93, &c. 
Dr. Richard Pates, Mr. Forteſcue, and Mr. Throgmorton. Hayward, 
D. 270. ö 
bo ſie Robert Southwell, maſter of the rolls; John Tregonwell, eig. 
Number 72. | 


him full authority to do every thing as he in his wiſdom 
ſhould think for the honour, good and proſperity of his per- 
ſon and realms. Moreover, he appointed him a council, 
giving him power, with ſo many of them as he ſhould think 
proper, to annul and change what they thought fitting ; re- 
ſtraining the council to act only by the protector's advice and 
conſent. It is true, this council confitted of the ſame per- 
ſons which before compoſed the regency and council, except 
the earl of Southampton. But whereas fifteen of them were 
before regents of the kingdom, executors of Henry's will, and 
governors to the young king, they were now become by this 
patent only mere counſellors to the protector, each according 
to the rank his office or birth gave him, without the pro- 
tector's being obliged to follow their advice. 

Very likely, as! ſaid, the protector uſed ſome fraud on 
this occaſion. And, indeed, it is by no means probable the 


other regents ſhould ſo lightly conſent to be deprived of all 


their authority. Nay, we ſhall ſee hereafter an evident 
proof that they had no ſuch intention. Thoſe hiſtorians who 
have endeavoured to vindicate all the duke of Somerſet's ac- 
tions, in order to preſerve to him the character of a true re- 
former, have very lightly touched upon this point, whercas 
his enemies have enlarged on it, to ſhew he was poſſeſſed 
with ambition. However, as the fact is certain, his motive 
can only be the ſubject of conjecture ; ſome aſcribing it to 


his exceſſive ambition; others believing he aſpired to become 


maſter of the government, only :9 promote more effectually 


the reformation. It is at leaſt extremely probable that Cran- 


mer and ſuch of the regents as favoured the reformation, were 
convinced the duke's advancement would be very advantage- 
ous to religion. | 

Aiter the patent was drawn, and the great ſeal put to it, 
the protector had all the power. He governed with an ab- 
ſolute authority, without being clogged by the advice of the 
council, fince he was obliged only to conſult thoſe that were 
devoted to him. But, on the other hand, this proceeding, 
with ſome others of the like nature, drew upon him the envy 
and hatred of many, and particularly of the nobilitv, who 
made him at leaſt feel the effects. There was certainly much 
to be ſaid againſt the patent, which deſtroyed the form of 
the government eftaviiſhed by Henry VIII. purſuant to an 
act of parliament which the king himſelf had not power to 
annul. 3 

The day before, two new treaties were concluded with 
France. The firſt was a rene:ving of alliance between 
Francis I. and Edward VI. without prejudicing the antient 
alliance between France and Scotland, and the treaties be- 
tween the emperor and England. The ſecond concerned 
the articles which had not been explained in the late treaty of 
peace, namely, the bounds of the territory of Boulogne, and 
the fortifications the two Kings were making near the places 
As to the bounds, they were eaſy to be fettled, becauſe, as 
England was to keep Boulogne but eight years, it was not 
very material whether its territory was a little more or leſs 
extended. As to the fortifications, there was more difficulty, 
Whilſt the late peace was negotiating, Henry VIII. finding 
it would be in his power to preſcribe almoſt what terms he 
pleaſed, ordered the governor of Boulogne to begin fortifying 
Boulemberg, Blackneſs, and Ambleteuſe. At the ſame time, 
he gave inſtructions to his plenipotentiaries, to inſert in the 
treaty, that neither of the two Kings ſhould be allowed to 
make new fortifications 1n or about Boulogne, but only to 
finiſh ſuch as were begun. This was done according to his 
deſire. However, after the treaty, the French had attempted 
to fortify St. Etienne, Portet, and la Pointe, Whercupon 
diſputes aroſe between the embailadors appointed to ſettle the 
limits of Boulogne. But as the two courts were equally de- 
firous to avoid all occaſion of rupture, it was at length 
agreed that the Englith might continue the works begun; 
that the French ſhould have the ſame liberty with regard to 
the fortifications of St. Etienne, but ſhould diſcontinue thoſe 
at Portet and la Pointe. This treaty, and the other which 
renewed the alliance between the two crowns, were ſigned 
at London the 11th of March. But Francis died the 31ſt of 
the ſame month, before he had ratified them, leaving 
Henry II. for his ſucceſſor. | 

Upon news of Francis's death, an expreſs was ſent to 
Nicholas Wotton, embatlador in France, with a commiſſion 
to receive the new King's ratifications, and ſee him ſivear to 
the treaties. But the court of France was entirely changed 


and John Olyver, and Anthony Bellaſis, clerks, maſters in chancery. See the 
commiſſion iticlt in Burnet, ibid. p. 90. 

» Rapin, by miſtake, ſays July. See Burnet, tom; II. p. 17. 

4 By a petition on March 13. Ibid, 
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by Henry II.'s acceſſion to the crown. The cardinal of Lor- 
rain, and his brother, the duke of Guile, managed every thing 
as they pleaſed, and it was not their intereſt the king ſhould 
preſerye a good underſtanding with England. Bendes that 
they were ſtrongly addicted to the Romiſh religion and the 
pope, they were contriving means to hinder England from 
employing her arms to accomplith the marriage between Ed- 
ward and the young queen of Scotland, their niece. They 
perſuaded, therefore, Henry II. that it was his chief concern 
to recover Boulogne at any rate, for fear the Engliſh ſhould 
rake uſe of that place to confound his future projects. Henry, 
liking their policy, refuſed to ratify the treaties, and diſowned 
the embaſſador ſent by his father to London to conclude 
them. So, there not only remained an occaſion of quarrel be- 
tween the two crowns, with reſpect to the limits of the terri- 
tory of Boulogne and the new fortifications, bur alſo in re- 
fuſing to confirm the alliance, Henry ſhewed his intention to 
break the peace. | 

This was the firſt ill effect of the death of Francis I. and 
Henry VII. but it was not the only one. Germany as well 
as England ſuffered by the loſs of theſe two kings. The 
proteſtants, who had been ill uſed by the emperor in the laſt 
campaign, found themſelves wholly deprived of the affiſtance 
they expected from France and England. Henry I1.'s miniſters 
did not think proper he ſhould be engaged in a war with the 
emperor, in ſupport of the proteftant religion. But, as policy 
ſeemed to require that he ſhould oppoſe the emperor's pro- 
greſs, they intimated to him the expediency of firſt recover- 
ing Boulogne; after which, it would be ſtill time enough to 
protect Germany, in caſe the emperor grew too powerful 

there. As for the court of England, there was no likelihood, 
that, during a minority, they would undertake to ſupport the 
proteſtants, eſpecially as France refuſed to be concerned with 
them. Mean while the princes of the league having ſent to 
Edward for aid, fifty thouſand crowns were privately given 
them, with great caution, for fear of offending the emperor. 
It is very true, the protector was inclinable to ſupport them; 
but it was not yet convenient to do. it openly. The reforma- 
tion was to be put upon a good foot in England, before any 
thoughts of protecting it in foreign countries. 

Henry the VIIIth's death was a ſort of crifis for England 
with regard to religion. It was obſerved, in the hiſtory of his 
reign, that he ſteered a middle courſe in that reſpect. He 
retormed ſome things, bur left others untouched. In general, 
the reformation he had begun, may be ſaid to concern only 
the articles which were directly or indirectly contrary to his 
temporal ſovereignty or eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy. He was ſo 


rigorous, that he would never allow his ſubjects to differ in 


opinion from him, or at leaſt not to ſhew it openly. So all 
were under conſtraint, there being ſcarce any one but what 
believed more or leſs than himſelf. As ſoon as he was dead 
every one took the liberty to ſpeak his thoughts upon religion, 
though the laws made in his reign were ſtill in force. But 
ſome change was expected. If, on one hand, the reformed 
built their hopes on Cranmer and the earl of Hertford, the 
contrary party flattered themſelves that chancellor Wriothe- 
fley, Tunſtal, and fome others, would uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to reſtore religion to its antient ſtate, or at leaſt 
would hinder the reformation trom making farther progreſs. 
The carl of Hertford's promotion to the protectorſnip, and 
the chancellor's diſgrace, gave the reformed all the advantage, 
who, ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the protector and the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, entertained great hopes that the 
work of reformation would viſibly advance. This gave 
them the boldneſs openly to ſhew their ſentiments, and even 
publicly to ae them”. On the other hand, the con- 
trary party, finding the time was not favourable, ſtrove to per- 
fuade, that religion ſhould be left in its preſent ſtate till the 
king was of age. They aid, fince no alterations could be 
made but in the king's name, as ſupreme head of the church 
of England, it was neceſſary at leaſt to ſtay till he was able to 
zudge of them himſelf. But the reformers agreed not to this 
principle, They maintained, on the contrary, that the royal 
authority was the ſame, whether the King was a minor or not. 
They oppoſed their adverſaries maxim the more ſtrenuoully, 
as it influenced not only the affairs of religion but the go- 
vernment itſelf, | | 
The party of the reformers was ſo ſtrong, that it was very 
difficult for their enemies to reſiſt them. The king himſelf 


© To ſet the reſt of the kingdom an example, evening prayer began to be 
read in Engliſh in the king's chapel, on Eaſter Monday. Stow, p. 594. 
Ihe biſhoprics were divided into fix precincts or circuits, The 11t was 
J.ondon, Weſtmiſter, Norwich, and Ely. The 2d, Rocheſter, Canterbury, 
Chicheſter, and Wincheſter. The 3d, Sarum, Exeter, Bath, Briſtol, and 
Gloceter, The 4th, York, Durham, Carliſle and Cheſter, The 5th, Pc- 


ſentiments, reſolved to improve it. To that end, they or- 
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was at their head. Though he was yet of an age wherein 
men hardly begin to make uſe of their reaſon, he had made 
very great progreſs in the ſtudy of religion, by the care of Dr. 
Cox, his preceptor, who was in the ſentiments of the re. 
formers. The duke of Somerſet, Cranmer, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Holgate, archbiſhop of York, Holbech, bithop 
of Lincoln, Goodrick, biſhop of Ely, Dr. Ridley, and Latj. 
mer who was diſcharged of his impriſonment, were the chief 
ſupporters of that party. Theſe were properly whom Dr, 
Burnet calls in his hiſtory, the reformers. In the other party 
were the princeſs Mary, Wriotheſley, earl of Southampton, 
Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham, Bonner, of London, Gardiner, 
of Wincheſter, with many other biſhops ; and the major part 
of the inferior clergy, conſiſting, as I have obſerved, of the 
ſupprefled friers, who had been recommended to livings, 
But it is certain, though this laſt party was as numerous ag 
the other, they were far excelled by the other in learning and 
capacity: beſides, the government was in the hands of their 
adverſaries. There was another thing which very much leſ. 
ſened the power of this party: Moſt of them had made it 2 
rule to oppole to their utmoſt the intended alterations, but, 
when effected, to pay them afterwards an outward compli. 
ance. This conduct, though beneficial to particular perſons, 
was however detrimental to the whole party, as it intimated 
they only loved their religion when attended with temporal 
bleſſings. The biſhops, and the reſt of the clergy, were pro- 
perly the eſtabliſhers of this maxim, out of tear of loſing 
their benefices. | | 

The preſent juncture being ſo favourable for the reforma. 
tion, the protector, and ſuch of the council as were of his 
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dered a general viſitation of all the churches ; and appointed 
viſitors, with power to aboliſh certain groſs abuſes introduced 
into the divine ſervice, and particularly with regard to 
images. With this viſitation commenced the execution of 
the defign already formed, of perfecting the reformation, 
which was properly but juſt begun in the late reign. As Dr, 
Burnet, afterwar dsbiſhop of Saliſbury, has given as full an ac- 
count of theſe matters as can be defired, in his excellent 
hiſtory of the reformation in England, it will be needleſs to 
deſcend to particulars, which will be ſeen with much more 
ſatis faction in the work of that illuſtrious author. So, with- 
out ſpeaking hereafter of religion, any farther than will be 
neceſſary for the underſtanding of the hiſtory, I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf chiefly to the political affairs of this reign 
2 firſt that offers in the year 1547 is the war with Scot- 
and. 
Henry VIII. had left his affairs with Scotland in ſuch a 
ſituation, that the agreed marriage between Edward and the 
young queen of Scotland was to be relinquiſhed, or the treaty 
executed by force of arms. The party againſt the marriage 
in Scotland was ſo powerful, that the others durſt hardly diſ- 
cover their contrary ſentiments. If the affair had been to be 
decided by the two kingdoms, in all appearance Scotland 
would have been forced to ſubmit. But the king of France 
took care not to abandon the Scots. He was highly concern- 
ed to hinder the king of England from becoming maſter of 
Scotland. Herein his ſentiments agreed with thoſe of the 
tio Lorrain princes, brothers to the queen dowager of Scot- 
land, It was this that moſt troubled the protector; eſpecially 
as Henry II. had now- declared he would aſſiſt the Scots to 
the utmoſt of his power. Mean while, the projected mar- 
riage was ſo advantageous to England, that it well deſerved 
ſome endeavours to accompliſh it. Beſides, Henry VIII. 
had ſo expreſly ordered, before he died, that all poſſible 
means ſhould be uſed to effect it, that the protector thought 
he could not be excuſed from taking ſome ſteps to ſhew he 
intended to execute his orders. He reſolved therefore to 
carry war into Scotland. Indeed it was a very extraordinary 
way of wooing the young queen for Edward ; but in this the 
protector and the council followed Henry VIIIth's maxim, 
who always flattered himſelf, that the inconveniencies an 
dangers of a war would at laſt oblige the Scots to execute the 
treaty. To that end therefore they reſolved to make wat 
yg Scotland, and not with deſign ro conquer the king- 
om. | 
Every thing being prepared, and the protector ready to go 
and command the army, the French embaſſador deſired him 
to conſent to a negotiation, to try to conclude a peace before 


terbofough, Lincoln, Oxford, Coventry, and Litchfield. And the Oth, 
Wales, Worceſter, and Hereford. They began their vifitation ia Augutt, 
about the time that the protector made his expedition into Scotland. Bui- 
net, tom. II. p. 20. 31. 

t This year, the book of Homilics, compoſed by arch ;thop Cranmer, 


publiſhed, and printed twice by Griztion, Strype's Mem. rom. II. p. Arbe 
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hoſtilities were begun. The protector, who was willing to 
manage France, complied with his requeſt, and the confe- 
rences began the 4th of. Auguſt, Tunſtal, who was firſt 

lenipotentiary ", had orders to ſubmit to any terms, pro- 
vided the Scotch commiſſioners had power to agree to the 
marriage, otherwiſe he was to break off the congreſs. This 
condition rendered the negotiation ineffectual, becauſe the 
Scots had nothing like it in their inſtructions. So the pro- 
tector, departing in Auguſt, entered the territories of Scotland 
the 2d of September, with an army of fifteen thouſand foot 
and three thouſand horſe *, having the earl of Warwick for 
lieutenant-general. He took ſome caſtles in his march, and 
particularly the caſtle of Broughty *, near the Tay's mouth, 
where he left a garriſon of two hundred men. A few days 
after, he came within fight of the Scoth army, thirty thou- 


| fand ſtrong Y, with thirty pieces of cannon, who expected him 


on the field of Pinkey, near Muſſelburgh. 

The duke of Somerſet, as I faid, had undertaken the war 
againſt his will, and only to avoid the blame of not endea- 
rouring to procure for his young maſter an advantageous mar- 
riage. The fight of the enemies army, ſuperior to his own, 


_ encreaſed not his defire to decide the affair by way of arms. 


Wherefore, to avoid ſo dangerous a decifion, he wrote to the 
carl of Arran, regent of Scotland, deſiring him to conſider 
the great quantity of innocent blood which was going to 
be ſhed. And to ſhew that he was ready himſelf to come to 
an agreement, he made this offer : that he would retire to 
England with his army, if the Scots would agree that the 
young queen ſhould be bred up in Scotland till ſhe came of 
age, and give ſecurity that ſhe ſhould not till then be con- 
tracted to any foreigner. This propoſal might have been 
accepted without any detriment either to the queen or the 
kingdom of Scotland. In the firſt place, this condition hin- 
dered not the queen from marrying a Scotch lord. Secondly, 
the worſt that could happen to the Scots, was to be, when 
their queen was of age, in the ſame ſituation they were in at 
preſent. Laſtly, the king of England or the queen might 
die in this interval, and of courſe the death of either ended 
the quarrel ; but the French faction was ſo prevalent in the 


council of Scotland, that this advantageous offer was proudly 


rejected. Nay, a rumour was ſpread among the Scotch troops, 
that the protector of England would not hearken to a peace, 
unleſs the queen was put into his hands. | 
The two armies were parted by the river Eſke. The 
Engliſh were encamped about two miles on the ſouth fide, 
and the Scots along the banks, on the north. So if the Scots 
had been willing to avoid a battle, probably the Engliſh 
would never have attempted to paſs the river in their fight. 
Mean while, the protector having formed the deſign of ap- 
proaching the Scots, and gaining a riſing ground on the lett, 
which commanded their camp, moved forward with his 
whole army. But the Scots, having notice of it, immediately 
paſſed the river, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that poſt. The 
protector having miſled his aim, marched to the right, to- 
wards the fea, in order to encamp on a little hill not far from 
the river. This march made the Scots imagine he was ap- 


Proaching the ſea, to put his ordnance and baggage on board 


the fleet which was entered the Frith, that h& might re— 
treat the more eaſily. The whole Scotch army were fo poſ- 
ſeſſed with this notion, that they conſidered the Engliſh as 


already vanquiſhed by fear. Mean while the protector had 


polied himſelf on the hill, and made ſome entrenchments 
before his camp. This confirmed the Scots in their opinion, 
that it was only a feint in order to retire in the night. So, 
relolving to hinder the Engliſh from executing this imagi- 
nary defign, they advanced in good order to join battle. The 
moment the protector had received intelligence of their 
march, he drew up his army, part on the hill and part on 
the plain, and expected them without flirring. He had 
placed his artillery in an advantageous place that commanded 
the whole plain, and on the other file, his fleet was near 
enough to fire upon the enemy in flank. Nay, there was 
a galliot, which being lighter than the reſt of the ſhips, 


» The other was fir Robert Bowes. Burnet, tom. II. p. 31. ; 
According to king Edward's journal, the Englith army confifted of thir- 


teen thouſand foot, and five thouſand horte (p. 4.) But Hollingſhead gives 


us the following particulars: The duke of Someriet was general ot the whole 
amy, and captain of the middle ward, which contiited of four thoutand 
lot, The earl of Warwick led the fore ward, containing three thoutand 
t. And the rear ward, wherein was the fame number, was brought up 
the lord Dacres. The lord Grey, of Wilton, marſhal of the army, was 
ctam-general of the horte, iv number fix thouſand, Sir Francis Brian, captain 
ob the light horſe, in nun her tuo thouf d. Sir Ralph Vance, heutenant of all 
the men at arms, and demi-lances. Sir Thomas Darcy, captain of all the 
g's pentioners and nien at arms. Sir Peter Mewtas, captain of the harque- 
zütters, in number fix hundred, Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of two hun- 
med harque-butters, on horſeback. John Brenne, captain of the picneers, 
an Mnber tourteen hundred, p. 989, In the mean time, the ect adyageed 
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came very near the land and extremely annoyed the Scotch 
army *, 

It was on the 1oth of September that the two armies en- 
gaged. I ſhall not relate the particulars of the battle. Be- 
fides, that the hiſtorians agree not in the principal circum- 
ſtances, there are but few capable of giving a juſt account of 
what paſſes on theſe occaſions, and of pointing out the chief 
cauſes of the gain or Joſs of a battle. It belongs only to ge- 
nerals themſelves to be good hiſtorians on ſuch ſubjects. I 
ſhall content myſelf therefore with reciting the ſucceſs of 
this action. After a very obſtinate fight, the Scots were 
routed, leaving tourteen thouſand dead on the place, and fif- 
teen hundred priſoners in the hands of the Engliſh, of whom 
eight hundred were gentlemen. | 

This great loſs threw all Scotland into the utmoſt conſter- 
nation. The regent and the queen, after garriſoning the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, retired to Sterling with the remains of 
their army, abandoning thus the frontiers to the ravages of 
the Engliſh, A few days after, the protector took Leith; 
and the Engliſh fleet, commanded by the lord Clinton, burnt 
ſeveral ſea- port towns in the county of Fife, with all the 
ſhips in their harbours. Then the Engliſh army marched to 
Edinburgh, and, entering without oppoſition,” plundered the 
city. Such a terror ſeized all Scotland, that if the protector 
had improved his ſucceſs, by befieging the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, it is hardly to be doubted, he would have forced the. 
regent to relinquiſh the young queen, or ſubdued the king- 
dom: but affairs which concerned him in particular, made 
him relinquiſh his enterpriſe, juſt as he was going to reap the 
fruits of his victory. Whilſt he was employed in Scotland, 
his brother the admiral caballed againſt him in England, and 
had now made ſuch progreſs, that the protector was upon the 
point of being ruined at the very time he was cauſing the 
king's arms to triumph. The advice he received made him 
think he could not too ſpeedily return to court, in order 
to break his brother's meaſures. This was the real motive 
of his haſty return, which however was coloured with other 
pretences. 

The 18th of September he departed for England, having 
employed but fixteen days in his expedition from his entrance 
into Scotland, and, if we may believe the Engliſh writers, loſt 
but fixty-two men in all . In his return, he marched through 
the counties of March and Tivotdale, and leaving a garriſon 
in the caſtle of Hume, ordered Roxborough to be repaired, 


where he left Sir Ralph Palmer governor. 


The protector's glorious campaign in Scotland put the 
nation in mind of ſeveral noble actions performed by him in 
the late reign. This gained him great applauſe from the 
people; but withal, the envy of the nobles, who, if fir John 


Hayward is to be credited, had .no great eſteem for him. 


This contract between the nobles and people was very preju- 
dicial to him. It induced him to rely too much on the people's 
favour, and to raiſe himſelf above the reſt of the nobles, both 
by an external pomp, and by aſſuming the ſole adminiſtration 
of affairs. As by the king's patent, he was not obliged to 
follow the advice of the council, he generally conſulted only 
his creatures, and neglected the reſt as if there, were no ſuch 
men. This behaviour ſeemed at firſt a little ſtrange in one, 
who, very far from being naturally proud and haughty, 
was rather humble, modeſt, and civil. No other reaſon 
can be given, but his great zeal to promote the reforma- 
tion. This was doubtleſs what made him think it neceflary 


to remove from the adminiſtration thoſe who were not led by 


the fame zeal as himſelf, in order to leſſen the oppoſition as 
much as poſſible. Beſides, he had patled the beſt part of his 
life in the court of Henry VIII. where he had ſeen the autho- 
rity-royal carried to the greateſt height ; and as Henry had 
ſucceeded by the way of rigour, he deemed it requiſite to fol- 
low much the ſame maxims. The reformation was certainly 
the ſole object the protector had in view, and all his proceed- 


ing in the public affairs, both toreign and domeſtic, tended 
properly to that point. 


The commiſſioners appointed to viſit the churches, having 


towards Newcaſtle, conſiſting of fixty-five veſſels, whereof one galley and 
thirty-tour tall ſhips were prepared tor tighimg ; the rett ferved for carriage 
of ammunition and victuals. Ot this fleet Sir Edward Clinton was admiral, 
and fir William Woodhouſe vice-admiral. Hayward, p. 279. 

* Brochty-Crag, a fort in the county of Angus, Caaden, Hollingſhead 
ſavs, it was not taken till September 21, p. 990. Edw. Journ. ſays, it was 
after the battle. | 

Y So Buchanan ſays, J. 15. But in king Edward's journal it is ſaid, that 
it confiſted of thirty-f1x thouſand men at leaſt, p. 5. 

It flew the matter of Grahme, and twenty others near him. Hollingſh. 
p. 984. f 

Under fixty, ſays Hayward, p. 287. But Buchanan affirms, that the 
Engliſh loſt about two hundred horie 1 tbe firſt charge, J. 15, | 

b "The mayor and aldermen of London went out to meet him in Finſburye 
field, on Oct. 8, when he icturned to that cy. Hollingthead, p. 992+ A 
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made their report, it was found that all the biſhops had people; fince it is not poſſible to believe, that a whole nation 
complied with the orders of the council, except Bonner of ſhould have thus changed, in an inſtant, from white to black. 
London, and Gardiner of Wincheſter. Theſe had given an I do not pretend, by this remark, to weaken the proccedingy 


advantage againſt themſelves, not only by direct oppoſition, of Edward VIth's parliament in favour of the reformation ; 


but by cavils, which plainly ſhewed how averſe they were to what I advance is levelled as much againſt that of queen Mary 


all reformation. They inſiſted chiefly upon the forementioned as againſt this. My deſign is only to obſerve, that the deter. 


maxim, that it was not lawful to make any alterations in re- mination of a parliament is not always a convincing proof of 
ligion during the king's minority. As this principle might the approbation of the whole Engliſh nation. The reaſons 
have had pernicious conſequences with reſpect to the govern- therefore which may be drawn from the pretended conſent of 
ment, it was made a pretence to ſend them to priſon ©, not- the nation, repreſented in parliament, either for or againſt 
withſtanding their ſeeming, but very equivocal, ſubmiſſion. the reformation, ſeem to be of very little weight. Each of 
The truth is, as ſeveral acts in favour of the reformation the two parties will always ſay, and perhaps very juſtly, that 
were intended to be paſſed in the next parliament, which was the parliament which oppoſed them, was a parliament devoted 
ſummoned to meet the 4th of November, the reformers were to the king and the miniſtry. 
very glad to be freed from the troubleſome oppoſition of theſe The preſent parliament was, in all appearance, directed 
two prelates. The princeſs Mary was alſo diſpleaſed with the by the duke of Somerſet, fince it fo readily favoured all his 
inſtructions given to the viſitors, and with the deſign of ad- defigns. I ſhall content myſelf with relating the ſubſtance of 
vancing the reformation. She wrote upon this occaſion to the the chief acts paſſed this ſeſſion, without inſiſting much upon 
protector, expreſſing her diſlike of all the changes which were them, becauſe Dr. Burnet has ſpoken of them fo accurately 
making, and of thoſe which were defigned to be made during and fully, in his Hiſtory of the Reformation, that it would 
the king's minority. The protector ſent her a very ſtrong be needleſs to repeat what he has ſaid. 
anſwer, and did not think himſelf obliged to conform to The firſt ſtatute repealed ſeveral acts paſſed, in the late and 
her ſentiments, | ſome former reigns : namely, | 

Some days before the parliament met, the lord Rich was EO | 
made chancellor dl. The 3d of November, the day before I. All acts declaring any thing to be treaſon but what was 
the opening of the parliament, the protector, by a patent in the ſtatute of 25 Edward III. This ſtatute of king Ed. 
under the great ſeal, was warranted to fit in parliament on ward had long ſerved for the ſtandard of treaſon, till during 


the right hand of the throne, under the cloth of ſtate, whe- the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and 


ther the king was preſent or not; and moreover was to have particularly in the reign of Henry VIII. the lift of treaſon- 
all the honours, privileges, and prerogatives, that any of the able offences was very much encreaſed. Therefore the par- 
uncles of the kings of England, or any protectors, had ever liament very juſtly reduced theſe offences within their old 
enjoyed, with a Non-obſtante to the ſtatute of precedence. bounds, that the ſubjects might not be liable to ſo many 
This proceeding was a clear evidence that the duke of So- rigours. | 


merſet's intention was not only to be ſuperior to all, but even II. This ſtatute alſo repealed all acts, declaring, that to be 


to deſtroy by degrees the very remembrance of the form of felony which was not ſo before the rupture with the pope*. 
government eſtabliſhed by Henry VIII. Though he had And, | | 

not forgot to cauſe the patent to be approved by the council III. The act which made the king's proclamations of equal 
before it was ſealed, that was not ſufficient to juſtify him en- authority with acts of parliament. If this ſtatute had conti- 
tirely. It was well known the king did nothing but by his nued, parliaments would have become uſeleſs. | 


direction: that the council was at his command, and that IV. Two acts concerning the Lollards*. 

it would have been very dangerous for the counſellors, directly Laſtly, By the ſame ſtatute, the law of the fix articles was 

to oppoſe a patent which concerned him in particular. . alfo repealed. | 
The parliament, being met the 4th of November, paſſed : 

ſeveral material acts, relating ſome to the ſtate, and others to By another article of the ſame ſtatute, the king's eccleſi- 


religion. It is very certain, the number of thoſe who defired aſtical ſupremacy was again confirmed, with ſeveral penalties 
a reformation was very great in the kingdom. However it upon thoſe who ſhould call it in queſtion. It was likewiſe 
muſt not be imagined that then, any more than at this day, declared high treaſon in any of the heirs of the crown, 
whatever the parliament did was agreeable to the general nominated in Henry VIIIth's will, and in their abettors, to 
opinion of the nation. The repreſentatives of the commons endeavour to break the ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled by that 
was Choſen, as they are at preſent, without any inſtructions prince. 
concerning the points to be debated in parliament, nay, with- It was alſo enacted, That all ſhould enjoy the benefit of 
out the people's knowing any thing of them. Thus, the the clergy s, and the privilege of ſanctuary, as before Henry 
houſe of commons had, as I may ſay, an unlimited power VIIIth's reign ; excepting only ſuch as were guilty of murder, 
to determine by a majority of votes, with the concurrence poiſoning, burglary, robbing on the highway, ſtealing of 
of the lords and aſſent of the king, what they deemed pro- cattle, and ſtealing out of churches and chapels. 

per for the welfare of the kingdom. There was no neceſſity An act, paſſed in Henry VIIIth's time, empowering his 
therefore, in order to obtain what the court deſired, of hav- ſucceſſor to annul laws made during his minority till his four 
ing the univerſal conſent of the people, but only the majo- and twentieth year, was likewiſe explained; and it was de- 
rity of the voices in both houſes. Hence it is eaſy to con- clared, that this act ſhould only take place for the future, 
ceive, that the court uſed all imaginable means to cauſe ſuch and not tor the paſt h. | ES 

members to be elected as were in their ſentiments. This is With regard to religion, ſeveral acts were made, which 
now, and ever will be, practiſed, till ſome cure is found for cauſed very great alterations. Firſt, private mafles were 
this inconvenience. I call it inconvenience, becauſe it hap- aboliſhed, and the cup was given to the people in the com- 
pens ſometimes that the parliament paſſes acts contrary to the munion i. . 

general opinion of the nation. Of this, one may be caſily Another act gave the king power to nominate to the vacant 
convinced, by what paſſed in the parliaments held under Ed- ſees by his letters patents, and ſo aboliſhed the way of chuſing 
ward VI. and queen Mary his fiſter. In the reign of Edward, biſhops by conge d'elire*, which was only a mockery, fince 
popery was entirely rooted out, and under Mary it was theſe pretended elections were all made by the direction of the 
wholly replanted. In one or other of thele reigns, therefore, court. | 


the parliament muſt have acted contrary to the opinion of the The juriſdiction of the eccleſiaſtical courts was allo very 
© To the Fleet. Burnet, p. 37. Gardiner was impriſoned, June 31, b This law was thus altered. The king, after the 24th year of his ages 
and releaſed about the end of the year, Strype, p. 68. might, by his letters patents, void any act of parliament for the future, &. 
* His patent bears date November 30. See Burnet, tom. III. Collect. cept this preſent act, and all pardons granted by parliament, but could not 0 
P. 406. : | void it from the beginning, as to annul all things done upon 1t between ths 
Or rather, all acts made upon this head fance April 23, 1 Hen. VIII. making and annulling it, which were ftill to be lawful deeds, Burnch 
as it is in the ſtatute. tom. II. p. 41. 
! Thoſe of 5 Richard II. and 2 Henry V. i And becauſe ſome, perſons, on account of the abuſes committed by dl, 


Benefit of the clergy was an autient liberty of the church, confirmed by ſacrament, took occaſion to deſpiſe and revile it, it was furthermore enjomec 
divers parliaments. When a prieſt, or one within orders, was arraigned of by this act, that whoever were for the future guilty of depraving or dep!” 
felony before a ſecular judge, he might pray his clergy, that is, to be deli- ing of it, ſhould be impriſoned, and make fine and ranfom at the king's pier 
vered to his ordinary, to purge himſelf of the offence objected. But the ſure. This bill was firſt read on Nov. 15, twice on the 17th, and again on the 
autient courſe of the law in this point of clergy is much altered; for clerks 24th, when it was delivered to the lord chancellor. The diflentient from 7 
be no more delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but now every man, were the biſhops of London, Norwich, Hereford, Worceſter, and Chichet®'- 
though not within orders, 1s put to read at the bar, being found guilty, and Journals Parl. | | 
convicted of ſuch felony as this benefit is granted for, and ſo burnt in the k But the fees uſually paid on the collation to a biſhopric, were retained 
hand, aud fet free for the firſt time, if the ordinary's deputy, ſtanding by, do by an article of this act. They amount to 3311, as the reader may ee i 
fay, Legit ut Clericus, Collier's Keel, Hiſt. tom, II. p. 230. Where 
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RAPING HISTORY of ENGLAND: 


much abridged, by taking from them the cognizance of ma- 
trimonial and teſtamentary cauſes, which were removed to 
the civil courts l. | | | 

Then the parliament paſſed a very remarkable act againſt 
ragabonds. It was enacted, That if any perſon ſhould any 
where loiter without work, or without offering himſelf to 
work three days together, he ſhould be adjudged to be a ſlave 
for two years, to him that ſhould preſent him to two juſtices 


of peace, and be marked with the letter V imprinted with a 


hot iron on his breaſt. The law was thought very ſevere in 
a country like England, where ſlavery ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the privileges of the people. But herein the court, 
by whom the parliament was governed, had an eye only to 
the monks, who being gone from their monaſteries, little 
inured to labour, could not think of working for their live- 
lihood. Theſe men ſpent their time in going from houſe to 
houſe, to cabal againſt the government, and inſpire the 
people with the ſpirit of rebellion. So the court, judging it 
to be an effect of their idleneſs, and that if they betook 
themſelves to ſome employment, they would at length loſe 
this habit, reſolved to make them work, how unwilling ſo- 
erer they might be. Mean while, as the law was general, it 
occaſioned great murmurs among the people. Wherefore 
it was never rigorouſly executed, and even repealed by ano- 
ther parliament. 

Laſtly, the parliament gave the king all the lands defigned 
for the maintenance of chantries, chapels, and colleges, 
which were not poſſeſſed by Henry VIII. and all revenues 
given for obits, anniverſaries, lights in the churches, together 
with all guild lands m which any fraternity enjoyed on the 
ſame account. This act did not paſs without great difficulty. 
Cranmer himſelf oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power n; 
not from a defire to keep theſe endowments for the uſes in- 
tended by the donors, but becauſe he hoped to meet with 
ſome favourable opportunity to convert them to other uſes 
beneficial to religion; whereas being once in the king's 
hands, the church was deprived of them for ever. But all 
oppoſition was in vain. The nobles gaped, as I may fay, 
after the church-lands, which they obtained of the court 
upon very caſy terms. Beſides, the executors of the late 
king's will, wanted theſe lands to pay his debts and lega- 
cics, It it true, there was a clauſe in the act, importing, 
that theſe lands ſhould be converted to the maintenance 
of grammar- ſchools and preachers ; but it was never put in 
practice o. | 

The parliament ended with a general pardon ; in which 
were excepted the priſoners in the Tower, and thoſe who had 
abſented themſelves out of the kingdom. As Gardiner was 
not in the Tower, he enjoyed the benefit of the pardon. 

[ juſt mentioned the reaſon which obliged the protector to 
quit Scotland and return to court, with a precipitation very 


dettimental to the king's affairs. But it is neceſſary now to 


ſpeak a little more largely of it, before I conclude the year 
1547, becauſe it was during this ſeſſion of the parliament that 
the affair broke out. 


Among all the enviers of the protector, there was not one 
zore paſſionate againſt him than his brother, admiral Thomas 
Seymour, He was a hot, proud, and haughty man. It is 
true, he was reckoned to have more tenſe than his brother, 
and to be more capable of managing great affairs, But 
this opinion might proceed from the party he had made 
among the nobility, who loved not the protector. How- 


" Achantry, was a little church, chapel, or particular altar, in ſome ca- 
thedral church, &c. endowed with lands, or other revenues, for the main- 
tenance of one or more prieſts daily to ſing mats, and perform divine tervice 
tor the fouls of the founders, and ſuch others as they appointed, —Frce. cha» 
pels, were independent from any church, and endowed for much the fame pur- 
pole as the chantries.—The Obit, was the anniverſary of any perſon's death; 
and to obſerve ſuch day with prayers, alms, or other commemoration, Ws 
called che keeping of the Obit.— Anniverſaries, were the yearly returns of 
the day of the death of perſons, which the religious regiltercd in their Obitual, 
8 Martyrology, and annually obſerved in gratitude to the tounders aud bene- 
Kors, —Guild, ſignifies a fraternity or company, from the Saxon, gildan, 
10 pay, becauſe every one was to pay ſomething towards the charge and tup— 
port of the company, G. Jacob. Of theſe chantries and tree chapels, there 
ther the kingdom two thouſand three hundred and feventy-tour, Wen 
1 Sd lol , in the 2 year of this king, they were valued, in the whole, 
fo. dy 4s n hive hundred and ninety-three pounds; and were bold 
Ag. 8 ants 1ouſand two Inndred aud torty nine pounds fourteen thil- 
ws ed u pe s Mem. tom, II. Repolit, p. 85, &c,—-Belides theie chu 

„ dhe parliament granted alſo the king tonnage aud poundage tor lle; 
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ever, the admital eould not bear the difference the king had 
put between him and the duke of Somerſet, though they 
were both uncles to the young king: He thought himſelf, by 
his birth and natural endowments, as worthy as his brother 
of having a ſhare in the adminiſtration of the govertiments 


Preſently after Henry's death, he gave proof of his ambi- 


tion in making his addrefles to the princeſs Elizabeth? but, 
finding he was not like to ſucceed, he turned to Catherine 
Parr, queen dowager, and ſo won her heart, that he pri- 
vately married her, without communicating it to the duke, 
his brother, who was now inveſted with the protector ſhip: 
This marriage was ſo quickly after Henry's death, that if 
the queen had bred ſo ſoon as ſhe might have done, there 
would have been room to queſtion whether the child was the 
king's or the admiral's. Having kept his marriage private 


for ſome time, he found means, unknown to the protector, 


to procure a letter from the king, recommending him to the 
queen for a huſband. Whereupon he declared his marriage, 
without ufing any ceremony with his brother. And here 
began their quarrel. But the protector, who was 2 man of 
great moderation, preventcd their quarrel from breaking our, 
though he was ſtill extremely diſpleaſed with his brother. 
The admiral's envy was greatly encreaſed by the duke his 
brother's promotion, who, from a nominal, was become a 
real protector. This envy, added to his natural diſpoſition, 


carri d him at length to form the project of ſupplanting him, 


by inſinuating himſelf into the king's favour, and making a 


party among the nobility, There is no doubt the protector's 


{ſecret enemies cheriſhed the admiral's ambition by the praiſes 
they gave him, confirming him in his ill opinion of the 
duke his brother. He began his cabals about Eaſter, with 
gaining the king's ſervants to his intereſt, that they might 
continue their young maſter in a good opinion of him. By 
their means he ſo ordered it, that the king frequently came 
to his houſe to ſee his mother-in-law. Here it was that 
he diligently made his court, and even furniſhed him with 
money for his privy purſe, and for ſmall preſents to his 
domeſtics?P, This pleaſed the young king, who found 
himſelf freed from the trouble of aſking his governor for 
money, and ot being accountable to him tor what he did with 
it. All this could not be done without the protector's know- 
ledge. He taxed his brother with it, who denicd all, bur in 
ſo haughty a manner, that it was eaſy tor the protector to per- 
ceive he had not much regard for him. He was unwilling, 
however, to come to an open quarrel, hoping in time to re- 
claim him. 5 

The protector was no ſooner in Scotland, but the admiral 
renewed his cabals with leſs reſerve than betore. He diftri- 
buted money to ſeveral perſons, and never ceaſed making his 


court to the king. Nay, he obtained, unknown to his bro- 


ther, a new and more ample patent for the office of lord ad- 
miral, with an addition of two hundred marks to the ſalary. 
Sir Willlam Paget, who was devoted to the protector, and 
perhaps had orders to watch the admiral, ſeeing how he en- 


creaſed in favour with the king, thought himſelf obliged to 
talk with him about it. But the admiral's anſwer not ſatiſ- 


fying him, he ſent the protector notice of it, and upon this 
intelligence it was that he ended his campaign in Scotland ſo 


abruptly, to return to court, and break his brother's meaſures. 


The protector's arrival was not capable of interrupting the 
admiral's projects. He rather haſtened the executien the 
more, not to give his brother time to prevent him. He had 


which was three ſhillings of every tun of wine, and of ſweet wine fix ſhil— 
lings, and ot every aulme ot rhenith twelve-pence, The poundage was twelve- 
pence in the pound of the value ot all goods imported or exported; and two 
thillings of aliens for tin and pewter exported, Ihe tubtidy from wool was 
338. 4d. of every ſack of wool; and ot that exported by ſtrangets; zl. 6s. 8d ; 
ot every two hundred and forty wool-tells, 33s. 4d ; for every laſt of hides 
and backs, zl. 6s. 8d ; but of itrangers, 3I. 13s. 4d. Stevens Hiſt, Ta. p. 
231, 432. 

n As did alſo the biſhops of London, Durham, Ely, Norwich, Hereford, 
Worceſter, Chicheſter, It was firſt read in the houte of lords, December 6; 
and the tecond, third, and fourth times, on the 12th, 14th, aud 1 $th of the 
lame month. It was read again twice on the 24th, and tent down to the 
commons. Journ. Parl, 

o This is a mittake, There were ſchools founded by king Edward, at St. 
Edmnndfbury in Suttolk, Spilleſby and Louth in Lincolnſhire, Chelmsford 
in Eflex, Sedburgh in Yorkſlure, Shrewſbury, Eaſt-Redford in Nottinghams 
ſhire, Birmingham in Warwickthire, Morpeth in Northumberland: as alſo 
at Macclesfield, Nun-Eaton, Sturbridge in Worceſterſhire, Bath, Bedford, 
Guildford, Grantham, "Thorne, Giggletwick, St: Albans, Tunbridge, South- 
ampton, Stratford-upon-Avon, &c, which were moſtly endowed out of the 
chantry-lands. Strype's Mem. tom. II. p. 535, &c. 

v Particularly the firſt time Latimer preached at court, the king ſent to 
the admiral to know what preſent he thould make him ; Seymour ſent him 
gol. but ſaid, he thought 20l. was enough to give Latimer, and the king might 
diſpoſe of the 1eſt as be pleated: And alſo at Chtittinas, the admiral gave 
Mr. Cheek, the king's tutor, 20]. and 2ol. more tor Edward to diitribute 
among his jervauts. Burnet, tom. II. be 54+ Strype, p. 78. 
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pained ſome of the privy counſellors, ſeveral lords of di- 
ſtinction, and many members of parliament. In fine, he 
perſuaded the king that the two offices of protector and go- 
vernor of his perſon, gave the duke of Somerſet too much 
authority, and that it was proper to part them, and confer 
the ſecond on him, in order. to balance the protector's power. 
The young king was much better pleaſed to have for go- 
vernor an uncle, who had all the condeſcenſion poſſible tor 
him, than one who was not fo complaiſant, and kept him 
more in awe, So, his age not allowing him to make other re- 
flections, he wrote with his own hand a meſſage to the houſe 
of commons, deſiring them to make the admiral the go- 
vernor of his perſon. The admiral was to carry the meflage 
himſelf ; but his contrivance was diſcovered before he could 
execute his deſign. The council, hearing of it, ſent ſome 
lords to reaſon the caſe with him, and prevail with him to 
proceed no farther. But the lords did not bring back the ſa- 
tisfaction that was expected. On the contrary, inſtead of 
regarding their remonſtrances, he anſwered with threats 4, 
Whereupon he was ſent for next day by order from the 
council, but refuſed to come. At laſt, he was threatened to 
be turned out of all his offices, ſent to the Tower, and pro- 


ſecuted upon the act of parhament, which made it death for 


any perſon to diſturb the government. This menace frighten— 
ed him. He plainly ſaw, though he had the king on his 
fide, the young prince, who was but juſt entered into his ele— 
venth year, would not have reſolution enough to ſupport him, 
contrary to the advice of the protector and council, Nay, it 
was hinted to him, there was no likelihood the parliament 
would hearken to a meflage from a minor king, but would 
doubtleſs ſuppoſe him to have been ſurpriſed. He choſe 
therefore to ſubmit himſelf to the protector and council, and 
to be reconciled to his brother, who defired only to reclaim 
him by fair means. However, this reconciliation was not per- 
fect. Quickly after, he ſhewed he had not relinquiſhed, but 
only put off his deſign, till a more convenient ſeaſon. And, 
indeed, he never ceaſed endeavouring, both by* himſelf and by 
thoſe whom he had gained, to intule into the king a diſlike of 
the protector and his other minilters. This made the pro- 
tector ſet ſpies about him, to be informed ot his proceedings, 
conſidering him as a very dangerous enemy. 

This year the face of affairs in Germany was entirely 
changed. The emperor defeated and took priſoner John 
Frederic, elector of Saxony *, and declared his couſin Mau— 
rice elector, who at the ſame time took potlceſhon of the elec- 
toral dominions. After this diſaſter, the landgrave of Heſſe, 
finding himſelf unable to maintain the war, made the beſt 
terms he could with the emperor, and came to him upon the 
faith of a ſafe conduct, which expreſiy ran, that he ſhould not 
be liable to any impriſonment. But, by a groſs fraud, inſtead 
of the German word Emig, which ſignifies any, the word 
Ewig, which ſignifies perpetual, was inlerted. By this baſe 
artifice he was detained a priſoner, io be relcaſed at the empe- 
ror's pleaſure. 

The impriſonment of the two heads rendered the pro- 
teſtant party very weak, and the emperor's triumphant. 
The archbiſhop of Cologn, who had embraced the proteſt- 
ant religion, was forced to renounce his dignities of arch- 
biſhop and elector of the empire. After that, the emperor 
made ſundry alterations, tending to deſtroy the reformation; 
or rather, under that pretence, to render himſelf abſolute 
in Germany. For this cauſe, the pope himſelf grew jealous 
of him. As after his victory, his embaſladors were imperious 
at Trent, the pope ordered the, council to be removed to 
Bologna, under the feigned pretence of the plague's being at 
Trent, 


Hitherto Germany had ſerved for ſanctuary to many pro- 


teſtants, perſecuted in other countries. But, ſince the empe- 
ror's victory, they were no longer ſafe there. For which 
reaſon many came into England, where they ſaw the reform- 
ation to be in a proſperous way. Among theſe, were Peter 
Martyr?, Bucer, Ochinus, Fagius ; to whom Edward gave 
penſions and benefices, as appears in the Collection of the 
Public Acts. 


He told them, if he were crofled in his attempt, he would make this 
tlie biacket parliamen that ever was in Eugland. Burnet, tom. II. p. 53. 
April 24. Sleidan, I. . 19. 


beter Martyr was invited over, in the king's name, by Cranmer. He 
as born in Florence. He had a penion of forty marks a year; as had 
Gehunis, Wo was made a. canon of Canterbury, with a ditpeulation of 
ilidence. Fagius was Hebrew piofeſſor at Cambridge, and had a penſion 


a! 1090, Peter Mantys had the divinity chair at Oxford; and Bucer that 
of Cambridge, with a 1alary of i909, Ryimer's Fœd. tom. XV. p. 170, 
192, 193. 

Dated January 28. Hevlin, p. 3 5. 
„All wakes and Plough-Sloudays were alte fuppreffed. Burnet, tom. II. 
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Though Henry II. had refuſed to ratify the two treaties 
concluded at London in March, the Engliſh, however, as | 
obſerved, continued the fortifications of Bullenberg, pur. 
ſuant tq an article of the treaty of peace. But, after ſeveral 
complaints from France, Henry ſent ſo rough a mcilage by 
his embaſſador, that the protector, rather than hazard a quar. 
rel with France, ordered the works to be diſcontinued before 
the fort was finiſhed: 

[1548] In the beginning of the year 1548, the council 
made ſeveral alterations with reſpect to religion. By an ordert 
the carrying of candles on Candlemas-day, of aſhes on Aſh. 
Wedneſday, of palm on Palm-Sunday, with the rites uſed on 
Good-Friday and Eaſter-day, were forbidden u. Moreover, 
it was left to the people's choice to go to confeſſion or to neg. 
lect that practice, hitherto deemed an indifpenfible duty, 
Some days after, it was ordered that all images in general 
ſhould be removed from the churches v. As England was 
then divided in two parties, ſome approved, and others cen. 
{ured theſe changes. But the council, in ſpite of all oppo- 
fition, cauſed their orders to be confirmed by the King's pro. 
clamation, in virtue of his ſupremacy. Only Gardiner, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, openly oppoſed theſe changes, upon the maxim 
that no alteration in religion could be lawfully made till the 
king was of age. He was not the only perſon that tried to 
inſtil this notion into the people. All thote of his party en— 
deavoured the fame thing, but had not the courage to doit 


publicly. Whereupon he was commanded to appear before 


the council ; and, as he offered to ſubmit to whatever ſhould 
be preſcribed him, he was ordered * to preach at St. Paub's 
upon certain points; whereof one of the chief was, that the 
King's authority was the fame during his minority as when 
of age. He preached; but fo little to the council's ſatisfac- 
tion, that it was reſolved ro ſend him to the Tower. This 
ſeverity produced a great effect, in that all the friends of the 
Romiſh church reſolved to conform at leaſt outwardly to what 
ſhould be enjoined by public authority, when they ſaw one 
of their chief {ſupporters was not ſpared, 

Mean while the war with Scotland gave the protector great 
uneafineis, He clearly ſaw it was ridiculous to think of ac- 
complithing the king's marriage with the queen of Scotland, 
by the way of arms, in ſpite of the queen-dowager, the re- 
gent, and the council. Moreover, he knew France: was 
preparing to fend them a powerful aid; and therefore he 
perceived it would be very dithcult to ſucceed in this under- 
taking: beſides, that the war would very likely occaſion a 
rupture with France. In ſhort, nothing was more repugnant 
than a war to his deſign of compleating the reformation. He 
would have been glad the regent of Scotland had acceptcd a 
ten years truce, which he offered him. But the Scots would 
not hearken to it, becauſe France had promiſed them 4 
powerful aid. The protector therefore was forced to reſolve, 
even againſt his will, to continue the war. But, as he would 
not command the army himſelf, he gave the conduct thereof 
to Francis Talbot, car] of Shrewſbury, whom he appointed 
his lieutenant. On this occaſion, he plainly ſhewed he meant 
to ſtretch the prerogatives of the protectorſhip as far as pol- 
fible, fince he would have the carl take his commitllion 0: 
bim. However, as the patent, obtained the 12th of March 
the laſt year, did not ſo clearly give him the power of nom: 
nating his lieutenants, he ordered another to be prepared, 
wherein his prerogatives were more fully explained and en— 
larged. In this, the King ſaid, that having, by his Jetters 


* . . . 1 La 
patents of the 12th of March, appointed his uncle the durs 


of Somerſet, protector of the kingdom and governor of hs 
perſon, his intention was, that the clauſes therein contained 
ſhould be underſtood in the ampleſt ſenſe, and the moſt tar 
vourable to the duke: that however, as the generality ot Us 
terms might occaſion ſome doubts, he declared that he con- 
ſtituted him his lieutenant general and captain general 
throughout his whole dominions, with power to order [115 
ſubjects to take up arms whenever he ſhould think prop*7 
and to appoint licutenants to command in his place both by 
{ea and land. It cannot be denicd all this was very contrary 
to the eſtabliſhment of the late king, and conſequently 19 


February 11, The people were very forward, in ſeveral places, te pull 
down the images; and had already begun to do it, before the puh cation Cl 
this order; particularly at St. Märtin'e, Ironmonger-lane, London; ane y 
Portſmouth. Strype, tom. II. p. 33.-—About this time, to prevent tne wer 
chiefs occaſioned by the raſh preachers, it was enjoined, Tut none ag” 
preach without licence fiom the king, and his vilitors, the archbiſhop Y 
Canterbury, or the biſhop of the dioceſe, except incumbents preaching ! 
their own churches. Burnet tom. II. p. 59. : 

* Burnct ſays, Gardiner, when he came before the council, detite . 
he might be fuftered to clear huntelt of all mitrepreſentations that had ew 
made of him, in a fermon he ſhould preach betore the king, l wich. 8 
ſhould declare how well he was ſatisficd with his proceedings. But lie bes 
tar from doing ſo, toi. II. p. C8, 70. Stow, p. 590. 
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the act of parliament by which it was previouſly authoriſed. 


All the favours granted by the king to any but the protector, 


could be juſtified by the advice of the protector and council: 
but thoſe done to the protector himſelf, muſt have been 
aſcribed wholly to the perſuaſions of the perſon who re- 
ceived them. Nay, in extraordinary favours, this rendered 
in ſome meaſure the king's patents ridiculous, who was made 
to ſay, he granted them to the protector, by the advice of 
the protector himſelf. | 

Mean time, in the beginning of the ſpring, whilſt the 
court of England was conſidering whether the war with Scot- 
land ſhould be continued, the regent of that kingdom had 
opened the campaign with the fiege of Broughty caſtle 7, 
which employed him three months in vain, though it was 
but an inconiderable place. On the other fide, whilſt he 
uſed all his forces in the ſiege, the Engliſh took the caſtle of 
Hadington, and fortified it with all ſpeed. By means of that 
place, fituated in one of the moſt fruitful counties of Scot- 
land, they made excurſions to the very gates of Edinburgh, 
which was but twelve miles from thence. They took Lau- 
der alſo, and made ſome works there. 

About the end of May, the Scots received from France 
an aid? of fix thouſand French and Germans, commanded 
by Defle d'Eſpanvilliers. After theſe troops were a little re- 
freſhed, the regent joined with them eight thouſand Scots, 
and with theſe forces the two generals beſieged Hadington . 
During the ſiege it was, that, after ſeveral conferences be— 
tween the French and the Scots, the reſolution was taken of 


ſending the young queen of Scotland to France, Many 


Scots, however, very much diſliked that reſolution, They af— 


firmed, when the queen ſhould be in France, there would be 


no way to make peace with the Engliſh ; whereas, without 
any prejudice either to the queen or kingdom, the ten years 
truce offered by the Englith might be accepted. This argu- 
ment was combated by others, who maintained, that the aim 
of the Engliſh in the war being only to marry the queen to 
Edward, they would have no tarther inducement to conti- 
nue it, when once that expectation was deſtroyed. Never- 
cheleſs, it was eaſy to fce that, by delivering the queen to the 
French king, they were going to be at the mercy of theft 
ally, But beſides, that the French declared France would 
not engage to aſſiſt Scotland upon any other terms, the queen 
mother was extremely deſirous her daughter ſhould be at the 
court of France, where the princes of Lorrain, her brothers, 
bore an abſolute ſway. Befides, all the clergy earneſtly 
preſſed the ſending of the queen into France, out of fear of 
her being torced ar laſt ro be delivered to the Engliſh, and 
that their religion would be deftroyed by her marriage with 
Edward. In ſhort, to win the regent, the king of France 
promited to confer on him the title of duke of Chateleraut, 
with twelve thouſand livres a year in land. All this produced 
the roſolution of ſending the queen into France, in the ſame 
!hips that had brought the auxiliary troops. But, to avoid 
mecting the Engliſh fleet, the ſhips failed round Scotland by 
the north ®, and landed the queen in the province of Bretagne. 
Mean while, admiral Sevmour, who commanded the naval 
forces himſelf, made ſeveral deſcents in Scotland, where he 
was always repulſed With lols, and at laſt returned to England 
without much damaging the Scots. 

At length the Englith army, . ſeventeen thouſand ſtrong e, 
entered Scotland, under the command of the carl of Shrewſ— 
bury. At his approach, the French and Scots raiſed the 
lege of Hadington, and retired % So, the general eafily ſup— 


pucd the place with proviſions, and then, marching to the 


chemies, who were intrenched in an advantagcous poſt, of- 
iored them battle; bur, after ftaving about an hour in their 
liche, finding they would not ſtir from their intrenchments, 
he led back his troops into England. It is hard to gueſs what 
could be the motive of this abrupt retreat, which gave the 
Scots an opportunity to inake great progrels during the reſt of 
the calnpaign®., The Engliih, army was no fooner retired, 
but Def attempted to ſurprite Hadington. He was now at 
the gates, and juſt entering the place, when a French deſerter, 
who had fled thither, fired one of the great cannon, which 


OY With eight thouſind men. Sir Andiew Dudley was governor, Hol- 
lingſh, p. 993. 

l Which they had ſent embafſidors to demand. Buchan, I. 15. 

Sir James Wilford was governor. Hollingſh. p. 995. | 

' By the itles of Orkney, and came to Dunbritton, where the queen was 
Ieceived on board. : | 

King Edward's Journal ſays, it conſiſted of twenty-two thouſand men, 
P. 5. | 
Sir Robert Bowes and fir Thomas Palmer were ſent before to relieve 
e place, with a body ot thirteen hundred men, but had the nustortune to 
© lurprived and cut off by the enemy, Ilolliogth. p. 994 
. js Hollingthead lays, that the carl of Shrewibury, and the lord Grey, of 

Ron, Who feryed under hiv, did as wigzh as their couunmlion would bear, 


tl 
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being diſcharged among the thickeſt of the French troops, ſo 
diſcouraged them, that they retreated with precipitation. From 
thence Defle went and fortified the village of Leith, now be- 
come a very confiderable town. His deſign was to retake 
Broughty caſtle ; but receiving expreſs orders to make an in- 
road into England, he advanced as far as Newcaſtle, without 
meeting any reſiſtance, and returned loaded with ſpoil. It 
1s not known what was become of the Engliſh army, led by 
the carl of Shrewſbury into Scotland, and conſiſting part of 
Englith and part of Landſquenets. Theſe were German 
troops who had ſerved the elector of Saxony and the land- 
grave of Heſſe, and, having no leader in the empire, had 
offered themſelves to the protector, who had entertained 
them in his ſervice. This had raiſed great murmurs a- 
gainſt him, the Engliſh being impatient of ſeeing in the 
kingdom foreign troops, who are generally 'too much de- 
voted to the king. It was eaſy to perceive the protector's 


aim was to ſtrengthen himſelf perſonally with the aid of 
theſe foreigners. | 


Before the end of the year, the queen dowager of Scot- 


land, complaining to the court of France of Detle's conduct, 
who behaved with great haughtineſs, and abuſed the Scots f, 
cauſed him to be recalled, and de Thermes was ſent in his 
room. The new general was accompanied with Montluc, 
biſhop of Valence, who, being returned from his embatly 
at Conſtantinople, was ſent to be chancellor of Scotland. 
But the Scots were ſo diſpleaſed to ſee the beſt office in the 
kingdom in the hands of a foreigner, that the king of 
France recalled him. They began to repent ſending their 
queen into France, when they. ſaw the French ſhew leſs re- 
gard for them. 


During the year 1548 the pope and emperor had great 


quarrels about the tranſlation of the council. 'The emperor; 


as I obſerved, uſed the pretence of religion to render himſelf 
abſolute in the empire. The council, aſtembled at Trent, a 
city of Germany, as the proteſtants had required, furniſhed 
him with a colour to compel them to fubmit to its decrees. 
He was not ſorry they refuſed to comply with them, but de- 
fired they ſhould have no other reatons than thoſe which they 
drew from religion itſelf, becauſe then the pretence of con- 
ſtraint remained entire. But, by the tranſlation of the council 
to Bologna, a city of Italy, and belonging to the pope, this 
pretence was taken away, becauſe the proteſtants had cauſe to 
complain that the decrees of the diets were not executed. 
On the other fide, the pope, finding the emperor was be- 
come almoſt abſolute in the empire, by the ſucceſs of one cam- 
paign, grew jealous of his power, fearing it would reach 
likewite over all Italy, and be very detrimental to the holy 
ſce, For that reaſon, he was very glad to have him always 
at variance with the proteſtants of Germany, that his affairs 
there might hinder him from forming new projects. Theſe 
different intereſts were the cauſe that the emperor and the 
pope could not agree. The emperor proteſted againſt the 
tranſlation of the council to Bologna, and the pope rejected 
the proteſtation. 

Soon after, the emperor, intending to ſhew the pope he 
could proceed without him, ordered articles of agreeinent to 
be drawn, which were called the Interim; becaute the form 
of religion contained therein was to laſt only till a genera! 
council thould meet in ſome town of Germany. The tramers 
ot theſe articles, by the emperor's order 5, took care to tet 
them forth in the ſmootheſt terms poſſible. But, in the 
main, they contained the doctrines of the Romiſh church, 
though a little diſguiſed, The only conſiderable ſoftenings 
were, that marriage ſhould be no bar to prieſt's orders, and 
the communion given in both kinds to thole who defired it. 
This work being finiſhed, the emperor ſummoned a diet to 
Augſburg, where the Interim was propoſed. The elector 
of Mentz, without any order, did, in all the princes names, 
give the emperor thanks tor it, which he interpreted as the 
aſlent of the whole diet; and, after that, would not receive 
the proteſtations of ſeveral towns of the empire, againſt the 
Interim. The pope himſelf was extremely diſpleaſed with it, 
becauſe, without conſulting him, the emperor had preſumed 


995. a 
g Poe, when he got to Edinburgh from Hadington, went to quarter his 
men in the town, but the provott oppoted it. Whereupon the French broke 
in by force, and killed the provoit and his fon, with all they found in the 
ſtreets, men, women, and children, Defie 1etuied hkewite to give the Scots 
any thare of the ſpoilt he had taken in England. Burnet, tom. II. p. 8.4. 
Buchanan, 

8 The perſons employed were Julius Pflugius, bithop of Naumburg, Mi— 
chael Sidonius, and Itlebius Agricola, which laſt had been a proteſtant, but 
was believed to be now corrupted by the emperor, that the name of one of 
the Augſburg Confeſſion might make what they were to tet out pals ths 
more catily, Sleidan, J. 20, 
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to diſpenſe with the marriage of prieſts, and communion in 
both kinds. This occafioned many troubles in Germany, 
and obliged numbers of divines and others, who difliked the 
Interim, to abſcond or retire elſewhere, not to be expoſed to 
the victorious emperor's reſentment, who was bent at any 
rate to have his Interim univerſally received. At this diet, 
Maurice, of Saxony, was ſolemnly inveſted with the electorate, 
of which John Frederic had been deprived. 

Whilſt the emperor was labouring to deſtroy the reforma- 
tion in Germany, it daily made freſh progreſs in England. 
The parliament, which met the 24th of November h, was 
almoſt wholly taken up with matters of religion. By an act, 
made this ſeſſion, prieſts were allowed to marry. Another, 
confirmed the new liturgy, about which commiſſioners, ap- 
eee, for examining and reforming the ſeveral offices, had 

een employed all the ſummer. This new liturgy retrenched 
divers abuſes, both in the communion ſervice, and all the 
other offices, and gave the whole a turn favourable to the re- 
formation. It is the ſame the church of England makes uſe 
of at this day, excepting a few alterations i. 

The protector and the archbiſhop of Canterbury were the 
chief ſupports and moſt zealous promoters of the reforma- 
tion, though always in purſuance of the maxim they had eſta- 
bliſhed, namely, to advance by degrees. Whatever reaſons 
they had thus to proceed, the zealous of the reformed party 
were not pleaſed with it, becauſe they were afraid that by 
ſome ſudden and unexpected revolution, the work would be 
left unfiniſhed. They knew the protector was hated and 
envied by many of the nobility, and that all the Romiſh party 
had a mortal averſion to him. This was ſufficient to create 
2 dread, that his enemies would at length prevail over him ; 
the adminiſtration, he was entruſted with, being of ſuch a 
nature, that it was almoſt impoſhble not to render himſelf in 
ſome meaſure obnoxious. They had the more reaſon to be 
alarmed, when they ſaw him forced to arreſt his own brother, 


who had now formed a party to ſupplant him. 


Though the admiral had already endured a great mortifi- 
cation, he ceaſed not however his practices againſt the pro- 
tector, in ſpite of the warnings which were given him from 
time to time that they would in. the end prove his ruin. 
The queen his ſpouſe dying in September the laſt year, 1 548 K, 
he reſolved to renew his addrefles to the princeſs Elizabeth; 
but he did not meet with that encouragement from the prin- 
ceſs which he expected. After all, though he could have ob- 
tained her conſent, that would not have been ſufficient with- 
out the approbation of the protector and the council. The 
late king's will expreſly debarred her from the ſucceſſion, if 
ſhe married without the conſent of the executors. So the 
admiral, having no hopes of ſucceeding in this project, turned 
his thoughts another way to try to gratify his ambition. It 
1s pretended he formed a detign to carry away the king to his 
houſe of Holt in Denbighſhire, diſplace the protector, and 
ſeize the government himſelf ; and for that purpoſe had 
now liſted ten thouſand men in ſeveral places. However 
this be, it is certain he ſpoke openly againſt the protector, 
charging him with enſlaving the kingdom by means of the 


foreign troops in his ſervice, It is alſo ſaid that the protec- 


tor, being informed of all his proceedings, ſhewed great pa- 


n Tt was firſt prorogued to April 20, and then from October 15 and 25, to 
November 24, by reaton of the plague then in London. Journ. Parl. 

: The committee of ſelected biſhops and divines appointed for re— 
forming the offices, and which met at Windſor caſtle for that purpoſe, 
were, Thomas Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Robert Holgatc, 
archbithop of Vork; Edmund Bonner, biſhop of London; Cuthbert Pun— 


tal, of Durham; Nicholas Heath, of Worceſter; William Rugg, of Nor- 


wich ; Robert Partew, of St. Aſaph ; John Salcot, of Saliſbury ; Richard 
Samplon, of Coventry and Litchfield ; Robert Aldrich, of Carliſle; Paul 
Buſh, of Briſtol ; Robert. Farrar, of St. David's; Thomas Goodrick, of 
Ely; Henry Holbech, of Lincoln; George Day, of Chicheſter; John Skip, 
of Hereford; Thomas Thirleby, of Weſtminſter ; and Nicholas Ridley, of 
Rocheſter ; with Dr. Richard Cox, dean of Chriſt-church ; Dr. May, dean 
of St. Paul's; Dr. Tailor, dean of Lincoln; Dr. Heins, dean of Exeter; 
Dr. Robertſon, afterwards dean of Durham; and Dr. Redmain, maſter of 
Trinity college, in Cambridge. The tirlt thing they examined was the ſa- 
crament of the euchariſt, than which no part of worſhip was more corrupt- 
del. Aſter which they proceeded to the compiling of all the offices, begin- 
ning with morning aud evening prayer. Theſe were put in the ſame form 
they arc now, only there was no confeſſion nor ablolution : the office begin- 
ning with the lord's prayer. In the communion ſervice, the ten command- 
ments were not faid as now; but in other things it was very near what it is 
now. "The otlice of receiving began with a ſhort exhortation, a confeſſion of 
lins and abſolution, the very fame we yet retain. Then thoſe texts of ſcrip— 
ture were read which we read, followed with the prayer, © We do not pre- 
jume, &c.“ The oftertory was to be made of bread and wine, mixt with 
water, In the conſecratory prayer were theſe words, fince left out,“ With 
thy Holy Spirit vouchſate to bleſs and ſauctify theſe thy gifts of bread and 
wine, that they may be unto us the body and blood of thy moſt dearly be— 
loved fon, &, [This communion-lervice was printed in 1547, before the 
reſt of the liturgy was drawn up. Sceœ Strype, tom. II. p. 85, "The curt- 
0113 reader may 1ce it, in the form it was publiſhed, (which was on March 
*, 1547-8) in Sparrow's Collection of Canons, &c. aud in Collicr's Eccl. 


tience towards him, refuſing to come to extremity, till ha 
ſaw plainly one or other mult neceflarily be ruined. But tg 
ſpeak the truth, one cannot rely upon what the hiſtorians 


ſay of the admiral's private deſigns, or of the protector's for- 


bearance. The reaſon is, as ſome make it their buſineſs to 
blacken the protector's reputation as much as poſſible, & 
others ſtrive to vindicate all his actions. Thus much is cer. 
tain, the admiral was not ſatisfied with his condition, but 
ſought to ſupplant his brother, and put himſelf in his place, 
But one cannot be ſo poſitive of the means he intended tg 
uſe to execute his deſigns. 

At laſt the council, being informed he was contriyin 
ſomething againſt the government, figned a warrant to ſend 
him to the Tower m. After that, commiſſioners were ap. 
pointed * to receive the depoſitions of thoſe who appeared ag 
witneſſes againſt him. Ihe commiſſioners reported to the 
council, that the admiral was accuſed of forming, with ſe. 


veral others, a conſpiracy againſt the government , and of 


committing many miſdemeanors in the diſcharge of the ad. 
miralty : That he was charged with protecting pirates, who 
gave him a ſhare of their robberies, and with refuſing juſ. 
tice to private perſons, or to princes themſelves, who com- 
plained to him of theſe outrages, by which the king was in 
danger of a war. It is ſaid, before he was brought to his 
trial, the protector endeavoured more than once to perſuade 
him to reſign his office, and withdraw from court ; but to ng 
purpoſe. So his accuſation was drawn, conſiſting of thirty. 
three articles, upon which ſome of the council were ordered 
to go and examine him. But he refuſed to anſwer, demand- 
ing an open trial, and his accuſers to be brought face to face, 
The next day, all the privy-council went in a body to the 


Tower to examine him; but he ſtill refuſed to anſwer, in- 


fiſting upon his firſt demand, which was not thought proper 
to be granted. It is ſtrange that, as the particulars of his 
charge were maniteſtly proved (if any credit is to be given 
to the council-book) not only by witneſſes, but by letters 
under his own hand, he ſhould however be denied an open 


trial, and to be confronted with his accuſers: and yet he was 


a peer of the realm, lord high admiral of England, and uncle 
to the king. At laſt, finding he could not obtain this favour, 
or rather juſtice, he defired the articles of his accuſation 
might be left with him, and ſaid he would anſwer to them 
when he had conſidered them. But even this was denied 
him. I do not know whether it was lawful then to leave with 
the party accuſed the articles of his charge, and to allow him 
time to examine them: But as for the bringing his acculers 
face to face, it is evident that could not be retuſed without 


injuſtice, though this pernicious cuſtom had been introduced 


in the late reign. Nay, it ſeems, it ought to have been abo- 
liſhed during a minority, or practiſed againſt any other, rather 
than againſt an uncle to the king. 

However, the council having made their report to the 
king d, it was debated, whether the admiral's affair ſhould 
be brought before the parliament by a bill of attainder; to 
which all the counſellors agreed, the protector himſelf not 
excepted. Herein their defign was doubtleſs to take care ot 
the king's reputation, and to caſt the odious part of the pro- 
ſecution upon the parliament. The king, who believed his 


Hiſt. among the records, N. 59.) In baptiſm there was, befides the forms 


which we {till retain, a croſs at firſt made on the child's torchead zud breitly 
with an adjuration of the devil to go out of him, and come at him no mores 
To all this they pretixed a preface concerning ceremonies, the ſame that! 
ſtill before the common-prayer book. It is laid in the preamble of the ace 
„That there might be an uniform way of worſhip all over the kingdom, 
the king, by the advice of the protector and his council, had appointed the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. to draw an order of divine woifhip, & 
which they, by the aid of the Holy Ghoſt, had with one uniform agreement 
concluded on. \Vherefore the parliament, having conlidered the book, did 
enact &c,” This act was varioufly cenſured by thote who diſliked it. Some 
thought it too much, that it was ſaid the book was drawn by the aid ot the 
Holy Ghoſt. Others cenſured it, becaule it was faid to be done by unio'm 
agreement, though cight of the biſhops employed in drawing it protcue 

againſt it; namely, the biſhops of London, Durham, Carlille, Worcell 
Norwich, Hereford, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter ; as alſo the earl of Derbe, 
and the lords Dacres and Windſor. See Journ. Parl. and Burnet, tom. 4 
p. 61—95. Collier Ecel. Hitt. tom. II. p. 255, &c. 


k She died in child-bed, not without ſuſpicion of poiſon from her huk 


band, that he might be at liberty to make his addieffes a ſecond time t0 the 
lady Elizabeth. Stow, p. 596. Burnet, tom. II. p. 97. Strype, Notes 
on Hayward, p. 301. 

| Rapin, by miſtake, ſays two thouſand, See Burnet, vol. II. p. 97+ 

m January 19. Idem. p. 98. | 

a The lord Ruſſel, the earl of Southampton, and ſecretary Petre. 

v On February 22. Burnet, 1 

P Particularly with fir William Sharington, vice-treaſurer of the mimt at 
Briſtol, who was to have furniſhed him with 10,0001. a month, and had 5 
ready coined about 1 2,000l, of falſe money, and had clipped a gle of 
more to the value of 40,0001. in all Burnet ton. II. p. 97. Stiy pe, tell, 
II. p. 12 Le. 

4 On February 24. Burnet, p. 98. 
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uncle guilty, conſented alſo that he ſhould be delivered to the 
Before the two houſes proceeded 
aoginſt him, ſome of their members r were ordered to go 
and take his defence. He gave an anſwer to the firſt three 
articles, and then ſtopt on a ſudden, and would not go any 
farther. This being reported, the bill of attainder very ca- 
fly paſſed the houſe of lords *; but there was much more 
oppoſition in the houſe of commons. They could not for- 
bear exclaiming againſt attainders in abſence, and the irregu- 
jur manner of judging the accuſed, without confronting them 
with the witneſſes, or hearing their defence, Perhaps they 
would have thrown out the bill upon this fingle confidera- 
tion, if the king had not ſent them a meſſage, that he did 
not think the admiral's preſence neceſſary, and that it was 
ſufficient they ſhould examine the depoſitions produced in 
the houſe of lords t. After the king had thus made known 
his will, the commons, in a full houſe of four hundred, 
paſſed the bill, not above ten or twelve voting in the nega- 
tive, Very probably they were convinced of the truth of the 
depoſitions 3 and the point in queſtion, being only an irregula- 


rity, which was even become a cuſtom, did not believe it a 


proper ſeaſon to put a ſtop to it. However this be, the royal 
affent being given to the act, the admiral was beheaded the 
20th of March u. 73 

This tragedy was not acted without giving occaſion to 
ſevere cenſures upon the protector's conduct. It was ſaid, if 
the admiral was guilty, it was only againſt his brother whom 
ke would have Eper and probably it was this ſame 
brother who was his adverſary, and had brought him to the 
fcaffold. It was added, the council would never have pro- 
cceded fo rigorouſly againſt the admiral, if they had not 
thought 1t agreeable to the duke, his brother, or been afraid of 
diſpleafing him by a denial. The young King himſelf, then 
but twelve years old, would never have been induced to com- 
pel, as I may fay, che houſe of commons to overlook the 
regularity of the proceedings, if he had not been ſolicited 
by the protector to take ſo unuſual a ſtep. It is therefore very. 
difficult to juſtify the duke of Somerſet's proſecuting his own 
brother to death, for crimes committed againſt his perſon 
only. And, indeed, it was never clearly proved that he had 
formed any ill defign either againſt the king or the ſtate, as he 
proteſted to his laſt breath. But this is not the only time that 
lots againſt the miniſters have been reckoned high treaſon. 
For my part, I cannot help ſuſpecting that they, who then 
thought of ruining the protector, feigning to be his friends, 
moved him with all their power to be revenged on his bro- 
ther, and were ready to ſerve as inſtruments of his vengeance, 
to render him odious. Some ſay, the firſt occaſion of the quar- 
rel between the two brothers ſprung from the ducheſs of So- 
merſet's envy at the queen-dowager, wite to the admiral, of 
whom ſhe pretended to take place as the protector's lady. But 
it is unlikely ſhe ſhould be ſo void of ſenſe, or ſo ignorant of 
the cuſtoms of England, as to diſpute the precedence with 
the queen-dowager V. 

Before the parliament broke up, a ſubſidy was given the 
king, to aſſiſt him in the conqueſt of Scotland, which is called 
in the act a part of his dominions. Then the houſes thanked 


The lord chancellor, the earls of Shrewſbury, Warwick, and Southamp- 
ton; and fir John Baker, tir 'Thomas Cheney, and fir Anthony Denny. 
Burnet, p. 99. | 

It was firſt read on February 25, and for the ſecond and third times, on 
the 26th and 27th, and ſent down to the commons, from whence it was 
brought up again March 3. The Journals of Parliament objerve, that the 
lord protector was preſent at each reading of its | | 
On the qth of March, a meſſage was tent from the king, that he thought 
It was not neceſſary to ſend for the admiral; and that the lords thould come 
down and renew before them the evidence they had given in their own houſe, 
Which was done. Burnet, tom. II. p. 99. 

As for his behaviour on the ſcaffold, Latimer, in his fourth ſermon, 
I1ys, that he died very dangeroufly, yrkiomelye, horryblye ; ſo that his end 
vas ſuitable te his, life, which was very vicious, profane, and irreligious. 
dtripe, tom. II. p. r26, 127, Cranmer's hand, as well as the lord protector's, 
was to the warrant, Burnet, p. 100. The admiral left but one daughter, 
named Mary, born in September 1548, which was reſtored in blood in 1549 
but died thortly after. Strype, tom. II. p. 128, &c. 

This ſtory was firſt forged by Sanders, from whence Hayward had it; 
tor it is not to be found in Stow, Hollingſhead, or the king's dotrnat: 

* The clergy granted tix ſhillings in the pound, payable in three years, 
aud the laity twelve-pence, But ſtrangers to pay two ſhillings; and this to 
continue for three years, They allo gave another aid, namely, of every ewe 


| kept in ſeveral pattures, three-pence ; of every wether, kept as aforeſaid, 


ino-pence ; of every ſheep kept in the common, three haltpence. They 
alto gave eight-pence in the pound of every woollen cloth made for ſale 
tioughout England, tor three years. Strype's Mem. tom, II. p. 454. 

? Beſides the two acts made in this parliament, and mentioned above, the 
0 lowing were alſo then enaRed : 1. That malt ſhall be three weeks in 
making, except in the months of June, July, and Auguſt, when the ſpace 
of {eventeen days is thought ſufticient, 2. That tithes ſhall be paid as they 
ive been within forty years before; and that no one ſhall carry away his 
corn, &c, before he hath ſet out the tithes, or agreed for them, upon pain of 
ottciting the treble value of them. z. That an incumbent, not paying his 
Kuths due to the king, when demanded, thall be deprived of that beneſice 


new as of the old religion. 


239 
him for the great happineſs they enjoyed under him, and for 
applying all his endeavours to the advancement of the true 
religion. The clergy alſo granted him a ſubſidy *; after 
which the parliament was, on the 14th of March, prorogued 
to the 4th of November J. | 

Preſently after, the council appointed commiſſioners to go 
and eſtabliſh the new liturgy in all the churches. It was every- 
where received without oppoſition, except at the princeſs 


Mary's, who would never ſubmit to the change. The king 


and council ſeemed reſolved to compel her. But, upon the 
emperor's interceſſion, it was thought adviſeable, for reaſons 
of ſtate, ro promiſe to leave her undiſturbed for ſome time. 


He pretended afterwards, that the promiſe was made withour 
any limitation. | 


At this time, the council, being informed that ſeveral Ger- 


man anabaptiſts were come into England, and fearing they 
might ſpread their errors, commiſhoned Cranmer and ſome 
others to ſearch after and try theſe people*. An unfortunate 
Engliſh woman, Joan Bocher, commonly called Joan of 
Kent, who had ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced, ſhewing an 
invincible obſtinacy, was pronounced a heretic, and as ſuch 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, and ſentenced to be burnt. 
But when the king was moved to ſign the warrant for her 


Execution, he could not be prevailed with to do it. He 


thought the ſentence was very unjuſt and cruel. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer, who had a great influence over him, was employed 
to perſuade him to ſign. At length, the young king, filenced, 
rather than convinced, by Cranmer's reaſons , ſet his hand to 
the warrant, with tears in his eyes, telling him, if he did 
wrong, fince it was in ſubmiſſion to his authority, he ſhould 
anſwered for it to God. Whatever the archbithop's argu- 
ments were, it may, be affirmed, this was not one of his 
brighteſt actions. He would doubtleſs have done better, not 
to have concerned himſelf in ſuch an affair, fo little becoming 
a proteſtant biſhop. Accordingly this proceeding has been 
often objected to him, and even ſerved for foundation to very 


diſadvantageous refle&ions upon the reformation and the re- 


formed. Two years after, a Dutchman was alſo burnt on 
the ſame account b. 


Whilſt all England ſeemed to receive with ſubmiſſion what- 


ever came from the court, the leaven of diſcontent was fer- 
menting .in the kingdom, and upon the point of producing 


great alterations, The chief cauſe proceeded from the 


people's not being able to gain their livelihood with the ſame 
eaſe as formerly. This affected all in general, as well of the 
But the prieſts, the ſuppreſſed 
monks, and they who were ſtill addicted to the Romith reli- 


gion, took occaſion from thence to inflame the diſcontent uni- 


verſally ſpread among the common people, in order to incite 


them to a rebellion. Beſides, the duke of Somerſet's ene- 


mies were not ſorry that the people appeared diffatisfied with 
the government. But before I ſpeak of the inſurrections in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom during the courſe of this year, it 
will be neceſſary to make known the cauſes. 

After the ſuppreſſion of the abbies, there were great num- 
bers of monks diſperſed in the kingdom, who were forced to 
work for their living, their penſions being either ill-paid, or 


for which they are due. 4. That butchers, bakers, &c. conſpiring and agree- 


ing net to ſell meat, bread, &c. but at certain prices; or workmen, refutling 


to work, except at a certain price or rate, ſhall, for the firit offence, forfeit 
rol. tor the ſecond, 20l. tor the third, gol. to be paid within fix days, or 
elſe to ſuffer impriſonment for twenty days, 


Of theſe anabaptiſts there were two forts moſt remarkable. The gentle 


or moderate ſort, who only thought baptiſm ought not to be given to infants, 
but only to grown perſons. The other tort were men of fierce and barbarous 
tempers, who denied almoit all the principles of the chriſtian doctrine. They 
had broke out into a general revolt over Germany, raited the war, called the 
Ruſtick war, and, poſſeſſing themſelves of Munſter, made one of their 
teachers, John of Leyden, their king, under the title of the king of the New 
Jerutalem. Some ot them ſet up a fantaſtical, unintelligible, way of talking 
of religion, which they turned all into allegories :- theſe being joined in the 
common name of Anabaptiits with the other, brought them all under an ill 
character. Burnet, tom. II. p. 110, &c. | ; 
King Edward thought it a piece of cruelty, too like that which the re- 


farmers had condemned in papiſts, to burn any for their coniciences. He 


atked Canmer, What, my lord, will ye have me fend her quick to the devil 
in her error ? So that Cranmer himſelf conſeſſed, that he had never ſo much 
to do in all his life, as to cauſe the king to fign the warrant, ſaying, that he 
would lay all the charge thereof upon Cranmer before God. But to bring 
him to a compliance, Cranmer argued from the law of Motes, by which blat- 


phemers were to be ſtoned. ,He taid, he made a difterence between errors 


in other points of divinity, and thoſe directly againſt the Apoſtles Creed; 
that theſe were impieties, which a prince, as God's deputy, ought to puniſh. 
Strong arguments indeed tor the monitrous doctrine of pertecution ! Ibid. 
Fox, tom. II. p. 2, edit. 1684. 

d George Van Pare being accuſed for ſaying, that “God the father was 
the only God, and that Chriſt was not the very God,” was burnt in Smith— 
field. Whereupon the papiits very juſtly ſaid, It was plain the reformers 
were only guild burning when they were in fear of it themſelves. This 
Pare was a man of exemplary piety, and ſuffered with great compoſeduets 
of mind, Burnet, tom, II. p. 112. Echard, 
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not ſufficient for their ſubfiſtance. So, the work being di- 
vided among ſo many hands, the profit became leſs than be- 
fore. Mcreover, whilſt the monaſteries ſtood, their lands 
were let at eaſy rents to farmers, who to cultivate them were 
obliged to employ a great many people. But after theſe lands 
were fallen into the hands of the nobility and gentry, the 
rents were much raiſed ; whence the farmers, to make them 
turn to better account, were forced to employ fewer hands, 
and leſſen the wages. On the other fide, the proprietors of 
the land finding, f 

trade flouriſhed, took to breeding ſheep, becauſe wool brought 
them in more money than corn. To that end, they cauſed 
their grounds to be encloſed. Hence aroſe ſeveral inconve- 
niencies. In the firſt place, the price of corn was increaſed, 
to the great detriment of the meaner ſort of people. In the 
next place, the landlords, or their farmers, wanted but very 
few people to look after their flocks in theſe ineloſures. Con- 
ſequently great numbers loſt the means of getting their live- 
lihood ; and the profit of the lands, which before was ſhared 
among many, was almoſt wholly engroſſed by the landlords, 
This occaſioned numberleſs complaints and murmurs among 
the common people, who ſaw they were like to be reduced to 
great mifery, Nay, ſeveral little books were publiſhed, 


ſhewing the miſchiefs of theſe proceedings. But the nobility 


and gentry ſtill continued the ſame courſe, without regarding 
the conſequences. The protector openly eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the poor people; either to mortify the nobles, by whom 


he was not beloved, or becauſe he foreſaw the miſchiets which 


might ariſe from the diſcontent of the commons, In 1 548, 
the inhabitants about Hampton-court complaining to the 
council concerning a park incloſed there by Henry VIII. the 
protector gave them content, and the park was entirely laid 
open. The laſt year, he had appointed commiſſioners to 
examine whether thoſe who had purchaſed the abbey-lands 
kept hoſpitality, and performed all the conditions on which 


| theſe lands were fold to them ©. But he met with ſo many 


obſtacles in the execution of this order, that it had no effect. 
Mean while, the protector encreaſed the hatred of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, whoſe intereſt it was to continue theſe abuſes, 
Nay, it happened in the laſt ſeſſion of the parliament, that 
the lords paſſed an act for giving every one leave to incloſe 
his grounds if he pleaſed. But the bill was thrown out by 
the commons; and yet the lords and gentlemen went on in- 
cloſing their lands. This bred an univerſal diſcontent among 
the people, who imagined there was a ſettled deſign to ruin 
them, and reduce them to flavery. Whereupon the common 
people roſe in Wiltſhire and Somerſetſhire ; but fir William 
Herbert diſperſed them, and cauſed ſome to be hanged. 
About the fame time, there were the like inſurrections in 


Suſſex, Hampſhire, Kent, Gloceſterſhire, Suffolk, Warwick- 
ſhire, Eſſex, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Rutlandſhire, and 


Worceſterſhire. 
The protector, perceiving the flames were kindling all over 


the kingdom, ſent to let the people know he was ready to 


redreſs their grievances, and by that mieans ſtopt their fury. 
To perform his promiſe, he brought the affair before the 
council, hoping ſome expedient would be found to ſatisfy the 
malcontents. But he met with ſo great oppoſition, that he 
thought himſelf obliged to take care of it by his ſole autho- 
rity. So, contrary to the mind of the whole council, he 
publiſhed a proclamation againſt all new incloſures, and 
granted a general pardon to the people for what was paſt. 
He moreover appointed commiſhoners, with an unlimited 
power to hear and determine cauſes about incloſures, high- 
ways, and cottages. Theſe commiſſioners were much com- 
plained of by the nobility and gentry, who openly ſaid, it was 
an, invaſion of their property to ſubject them thus to an arbi- 
trary power. Nay, they directly oppoſed the commiſſioners 
when they offered to execute their commiſſion. For this rea- 
ſon, the protector, who every where met with oppoſition, 
was not able to redreſs this grievance ſo fully as he defired. 
50 the people, finding the court did not perform what was 
promiſed, roſe again in ſeveral places, and particularly in 
Oxfordſhire, Devonſhire, Norfolk, and Yorkſhire. 'Thoſe 
in Oxfordſhite were immediately diſperſed by the lord 
Gray ©. | 

The inſurrection in Devonſhire was more conſiderable and 
dangerous. That county abounding with people, who had 
only complied outwardly with the alterations in religion, the 
prieſts and monks ran in among them, and fomented the 
rebellion to the utmoſt of their power. They firſt came to- 


© The commiſſion was to enquire, whether deans and chapters, founded 
by king Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and to whom divers manors, lands, 
tenements, &c. had been given, upon condition that they ſhould give and 
diſtribute yearly anong poor houtholders, and other poor people, divers ſums 
of money, and ſhould alto employ other ſums in repairing the highways, did 
oblerve thoſe conditipns, But leveral lands being attgrwards taken tiom them, 


ince the laft peace with France, the woollen 


gether on the 1oth of June, and in a ſhort time grew to be 


ten thouſand ſtrong. The prbtector neglected this affair at 
firſt, in expectation that this might be as eafily diſperſed az 
were the other inſurrections. At laſt, finding they perſiſted 
in their rebellion, he ſent the lord Ruſſel with a ſmall force to 
ſtop their proceedings. That lord, who found himſelf too 
weak to attack them, kept at ſome diſtance ©, and offered to 
receive their complaints, and ſend them to the council. But 
this proceeding, which demonſtrated a fear of them, ſerved 
only to encourage them the more. At the ſame time the 
ſet at their head Humphry Arundel, a Corniſh gentleman, 
who was come to join them. Mean while, to ſhew they had 
not taken up arms out of wantonneſs, they ſent to the king's 
general their demands, which plainly ſhewed, religion was 
the chief motive of their rebellion. They were compriſed in 
theſe fifteen articles: 


I. That all the general councils, and the antient canons of 
the church, ſhould be obſerved. f 
1 II. That the act of the Six Articles ſhould be again in 
orce. 

III. That the maſs ſhould be in Latin, and the prieſts 
alone ſhculd receive. 
IV. That the ſacrament ſhould be lifted up and wor- 
ſhipped, and thoſe who refuſed to do it ſhould ſuffer ag 


heretics. ; 


V. That the ſacrament ſhould only be given to the people 


at Eaſter in one kind. 

VI. That baptiſm ſhould be adminiſtered at any hour, and 
at all times, 

VII. That holy bread, holy water, and palms, be again 
uſed, and images ſet up, with all the other antient cere- 
monies. _ | 

VIII. That the new liturgy ſhould be laid afide, and the 
old offices, as well as the proceſſions, reſtored. | 

IX. That all preachers, before their ſermons, and prieſts, 
in the maſs, ſhould pray for the ſouls in purgatory. 

X. That the people ſhould be forbid to read the bible. 

XI. That Dr. Moreman and Mr, Criſpin ſhould be reſtored 
to their livings. 

XII. That cardinal Pole ſhould be reſtored, and made of 
the king's council, 

XIII. That every gentleman might have only one {er- 
vant for every hundred marks of yearly rent belonging to 
him. | 

XIV. That the half of the abbey lands ſhould be taken 
from the poſſeſſors, and adjudged to two of the chief abbics 
in every county ; and all the church-boxes for ſeven years 
ſhould be given to the ſaid houſes, that devout perſons might 
live in them, who ſhould pray for the king and the common- 
wealth. 

XV. That, for their particular grievances, they ſhould be 
redreſſed, as Humphrey Arundel and the mayor of Bodmyn 
ſhould inform the king and the council. | 


Theſe extravagant demands were rejected with indignation. 
However, to ſhew the upreaſonableneſs of them, the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury was ordered to draw an anſwer to each 
in particular. 'This he did very ſolidly, not without reproach- 
ing them for being miſled by ſome ignorant perſons. Then 
the rebels, perceiving the court granted not one of their de- 
mands, reduced them to eight, which were not more agree- 
able than the former. Nevertheleſs, to convince the people 
of the juſtice of this refuſal, the council thought fit to ſend 
an anſwer to theſe demands in the king's name. But this was 
not capable of reclaiming the rebels, whoſe obſtinacy grew 
the more dangerous, as at the fame time there were the like 
riſings in Norfolk and Yorkſhire, and as the king of France 
was entering le Boulonnois with an army. 1 ſhall ſpeak of 
the rebels of the other counties, after having finiſhed what 


concerns thoſe of Devonthire. 


The negotiation breaking off in July, the rebels beſieged 
Exeter f, where they met with more reſiſtance than they ex- 
pected, from a place defended only by the citizens. As they 
had no artillery, they ſet fire to one of the gates, in order to 
ſtorm it as ſoon as the violence of the flames was over. But 
the inbabitants, inſtead of quenching the fire, fed it with 
much fuel, till they had. raiſed a rampart within the gate. 


The beſiegers, having miſſed their aim, wrought a mine; but 


the citizens found means to countermine and ſpoil their pow- 
der. At length, finding they could do nothing by force, they 


this was dropped. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XV. p. 134. ; 
4 Who was ſent againſt them with fitteen hundred horſe and foot, Hay- 
ward, p. 292. 
e At Honiton. Idem, p. 294. 
t July 2. Holliugthead, p. 1002, 
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turned the ſiege into a blockade, in hopes that the want of 

royifions would compel the beſieged to ſurrender. But the 
©tizens endured extreme famine for twelve days with invin- 
cible reſolution b. 

Mean time, the lord Ruſſel, who had but a ſmall force, 
being too near the rebels, would have retired at a greater 
diſtance, for fear of being incloſed. But he found they were 

oſſeſſed of a bridge behind him h, over which he was neceſ- 
{arily to paſs, in order to be out of danger. As there was no 
other road, he briſkly attacked the guard, conſiſting of two 
thouſand men, and, after a ſlight conflict, became maſter of the 
bridge. This trial convincing him they were not ſo fo - 
midable as he imagined, he reſolved to attack them as ſoon as 
he had received a ſupply, which he expected from Briſtol. 
Shortly after, the lord Gray joining him with ſome troops, 
and Spinola with a body of Landſquenets, he marched directly 
to the rebels k. He found a body of them poſted on the fide 
of a river, Who would have oppoſed his paſſage, but attack- 
ing them immediately, flew above a thouſand, and then con- 
tinucd his march to Exeter. At his approach, the rebels 
raiſed the blockade, and divided themſelves into ſmall parties, 
which were eaſily diſperſed one after another. Arundel, their 
I-a:-r, the mayor of Bodmyn !, and ſome others, were 
hanged foon after. Thus ended the inſurrectioſf in Devon- 
ſhire W. | 

The riſing in Norfolk was no leſs dangerous. One Ket, 
a tanner, headed the rebels, who quickly became twenty thou- 
ſand ſtrong. The marquis of Northampton was ſent againſt 
them with eleven hundred men only n, too ſmall a number to 
inſpire them with terror; Wherefore he had orders to keep 
at ſome diſtance from them, and try only to cut off their pro- 
viſions. Ket, marching to Norwich, was advanced as far as 
Mouſhold-hill, above that city, where he erected a ſort of a 
tribunal to adminiſter juſtice, as a ſovereign, under an old oak, 
called from thence the Oak of Reformation. This was be- 
cauſe they talked only of reforming the ſtate ; religion being 
neither the cauſe nor pretence of their riſing. Their defign 
was to deſtroy the gentry, and put ſome of their own body 
about the king to direct and govern him. 

The marquis of Northampton, neglgEting to obſerve the 
orders. given him, marched on to Norwich; and even entered 
the city. But as the rebels had correſpondence there, he was 
attacked the next day, and glad to eſcape, leaving a hundred 
of his men dead on the ſpot ®, with thirty priſoners. This 
loſs obliged the court to ſend the army deſigned againſt Scot- 
land, under the command of the earl of Warwick. It was 
compoſed of fix thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe. 
With this confiderable body the earl of Warwick entered 
Norwich, where he waited for a favourable opportunity to 
attack the rebels. At laſt, as they had themſelves waſted 
the country about them, and as the earl never failed -to cut 
off their convoys of proviſions, they were forced to remove. 
Then it was that the earl of Warwick cloſely followed them ; 
and, without allowing them time to come to themſelves, fell 
upon them, Killed two thouſand, and took many priſoners ; 
among whom was Ket their captain, who atoned for his crime 
on a gibbet at Norwich P. . 

At the ſame time that the malcontents of Norfolk began 
to riſe, thoſe of Yorkſhire alſo took up arms; but their num- 
ber never exceeded three thouſand 4, They committed ſome 
outrapes at firſt, but at length accepted the offer of pardon 
which was ſent them. Some of the ringleaders, renewing af- 
terwards the ſedition, were taken, and hanged at York. 

During theſe commotions, the protector diſcovered by all 

1s proceedings that he did not deſire to come to extremities 
with the rebels; whether he was perſuaded the people had 
reaton to complain, or was willing to gain their favour, ſince 
he was hated by the nobility. Nay, atter all the troubles 


n. They were much encouraged by an aged citizen, who brought forth 
ll his provitions, and told them, that for his part he would feed on one 
Am, and tight with the other, before he would conſent to put the city into 
the hands of the ſeditious. Hayward, p. 295. Compl. Hitt, vol. II. 

Fenington- bridge. Hayward, p. 294. Bayh, | 
The rebels loſt tix hundred men. Ibid. 


1 


rebel vere deteated Aug. 6. Hayward, p. 295, Hollinſh. p. 102. 
yer, mayor of Bodmyn, was balely uſed. Sir Anthony Kingſton, 


1 him upon ſuch a day, The mayor received him and his company with 
den Ceremonies of entertainment. A little before dinner, fir Anthony took 
Cmayor afide, and bid him get a pair of gallows erected againſt they had 
ok ip execution muttthat day be done in the town, Eis orders were 
bin, whether he tho 

vubtlets, he 
J. 295. 

* 
luds 1 


ught them ſtrong enough ? And upon his faying, Yes, 
bid him go up and try, and to hanged hun indeed, btlayward, 


wing thete infurrections, and undoubtedly upon account of them, the 
cutcnauts of the counties were firit inftituted. Their comimiltious are 


They were forced to cat their horſes, and to make bread of the coarſeſt 


Elis whole army did not confilt of much above one thouſand men. The 


volt marſhal of the king's army, tent him word he would come and dine 


end after dinner the mayor ſhewing him the gallows, Kingſton aked 


were over, he moved in the council, that there might be a 
general pardon proclaimed for reſtoring the peace of the king- 
dom. But this was ſtrongly oppoſed. Many of the council 
were for taking this occafion to curb the inſolence of the 
people. But the protector being of another mind, gave out, 
by his ſole authority, a general pardon of all that had been done 
before the 21ſt of Auguſt, and excepted only a few rebel pri- 
ſoners. He had power to act in this manner by virtue of his 
patent; but it inflamed the hatred of the nobles, as well as of 
a good part of the counſellors, who were vexed to ſee them- 


ſelves conſulted only for form-ſake, and that their opinions 


were of no weight. 


Whilſt the court was employed in quelling the inſurrec- 
tions, other troubles unexpectedly aroſe from another quarter. 
Henry II. finding it a favourable juncture, entered the terri- 
tory of Boulogne at the head of an army, though there had 
been no declaration of war between the two crowns fince the 
laſt treaty of peace. Nothing was more expreſs than that 
treaty, wherein Francis I. and Henry VIII. agreed, that 
Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to France in eight years, on pay- 
ment of two millions of crowns of gold to the king of Eng- 
land. But Henry II. was no ſooner on the throne of France, 
than he formed the deſign of recovering Boulogne before the 
time appointed, and without paying the ſtipulated ſum, His 
reaſon was, that Henry VIII. had unjuſtly made war upon 
Francis I. when Francis was employed againſt the emperor. 
From thence he inferred, he might himſelf improve a favour- 
able opportunity to repair the loſs ſuſtained by the king his 
father. It is not neceſſary to examine Henry's grounds, I 
mean, the pretended injuſtice done to his predeceſſor. It ſuf- 
fices to obſerve, that according to this maxim, the moſt 
ſolemn treaties are to go for nothing. And yet, it is but too 
much followed, and, as if it was an undeniable truth, it is an 
ine xhauſtible ſource of wars between ſovereigns. 

However, Henry ſeeing that the commotions in England 
preſented him with a fair opportunity to execute his defigns 
upon Boulogne, took ſeveral caſtles in the Boulonnois. 
Then he ordered the fort of Bullenberg to be attacked, where 
his troops were bravely repulſed. At the ſame time there 
was a ſea- fight between the French and Engliſh, near Jer- 
ſey, each claiming the victory *, as it often happens in ſuch 
engagements, At length, Henry beſieged Boulogne in Sep- 
tember, and the Engliſh, believing they could not keep Bul- 
lenberg, carried away their cannon, and blew up the forti- 
fications. The plague, which ſeized the French army, 
obliging Henry to depart, he left the management of the 
ſiege to Gaſper de Coligny, lord of Chatillon, who, after 
ſome fruitleſs attempts, was forced at laſt to turn it into a 
blockade. Es 

The war with Scotland was not ſucceſsful to the Engliſh 
during this campaign. De Thermes, who had ſucceeded 
Deſſe, took Broughty-caſtle. On the other hand, the pro- 
tector, finding himſeif obliged to employ the army, deſigned 
for Scotland, againſt the rebels of Nortolk, and not daring 
even to ſend that army at a diſtance from the centre of the 
kingdom, reſolved at length to demoliſh Hadington, which 
was done the 15th of September. 

Mean time the war, begun by the king of France, made 
the protector extremely uneaſy. He had certain advice that 
Henry II. was entered into a treaty: with the German pro- 
teſtants, and had promiſed them a ſtrong aid as ſoon as he had 

recovered Boulogne. Hence it was ealy to perceive he 


would make a powerful effort the next campaign, and, in order 


to withſtand him, England would be obliged to make a con- 
fiderable armament. But the king's exchequer was very low, 
and there was danger of raiſing new commotions in demand- 
ing freſh ſubſidies of the parliament. On the other hand, as 
the protector was extremely zealous for the reformation, he 


dated July 24, and run, That they ſhould enquire of all treaſons, miſpri- 
ſions of treaſon, inſurtections, riots, &c. levy men, aud tight agaiuit the 
king's enemies, &c. Strype's Mein, tom. II. p. 178. 

n Fifteen hundred horſe, and a ſmall band of Italians, ſays Hollingſhead, 


p. 1033, and Hayward, p. 297. But king Edward's Journal has 1000 horſe- 


men, p. 7. 

0 Sent whom was Edmund lord Sheffield (created baron 1 Edward 
VI.) eee of the preſcut duke of Buckingham, His horſe falling into 
a ditch, he was flam by a butcher with a club. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. 
p. 386. The rebels loſt one hundred and forty men, Hollingſhead, p. 
103.0 | 

5 This battle was fought Auguſt 27. Idem. p. 1039. 

They aflembled at Semor in the A Hayward, p. zoo. 

r In king Edward's Journal it is ſaid, that the French loſt a thouſand men, 
p. 6. The French attempted at the fame time to land in the iflands of Jer- 
icy and Gurniey, but were repulied, ' . 

* The charges of king Edward's wars and fot tiheations, from the beginning 
of his reign to this year 1549, amounted to one million three hundred and 
fifty-ſix thouſand fix hundred and ejghty-leven pounds eightcen ſhillings and 
five-pence three farthings. Strype, tom. II. p. 178. | 
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plainly ſaw nothing could be more advantageous than the 
union of France with the German proteſtants. But he was 
forry it was to coſt the Engliſh Boulogne. The protector 
alſo conſidered, if the war with France ſhould laſt any time, 
there was ſome reaſon to fear the Romiſh party would excite 
troubles in the kingdom. In that caſe, he foreſaw how diffi- 
cult it would be to maintain three wars at once*. In ſhort, 
there was another reaſon which concerned him in particular, 
and made him defirous of a peace with France, namely, the 
war might give his enemies too great an advantage, on ac- 
count of the ill accidents it might produce, whereas a peace 
enabled him to parry their blows. He was not ignorant there 
was a ſtrong faction already formed againſt him, as well by 
reaſon of the envy at his greatneſs, and of his diſobliging the 
nobility and gentry in the affair of the incloſures, as becauſe 
of the injury he had done to many of the counſellors, in de- 
priving them of the dignity of regents, and reducing them to 
the bare ſtate of privy counſellors. Among theſe the chiet 
were, the carl of Southampton, who had reſumed his place 
in the council, and the ear] of Warwick. This laſt was 
extremely ambitious ; he envied the protector, and eſteemed 
him but little. As, of all the lords who had moſt acceſs 
to the court, he thought himſelf the only perſon fit to ſuc- 
ceed him in the adminiſtration of the government ; he 


\ reckoned, if he could but ruin him, he ſhould infallibly 


profit by his diſgrace. Upon that account he had formed 
in the council itlelt a ſtrong party, of which the protector 
had ſome knowledge, but which he ſaw himſelf unable to 
ruin at once. 


All theſe confiderations made the protector reſolve to pro- 


poſe to the council the reſtitution of Boulogne to France. He 
ſeconded his motion with all the reaſons he thought moſt 


plauſible, adding, that by concluding a peace with France, 
England would at the ſame time be freed from a burthenſome, 
and withal a fruitleſs war with Scotland, ſince it was not 
poſſible to obtain the end propoſed in beginning it. The. 
propoſal was received by the council with marks of indigna- 
tion, and confidered as a real cowardice. It was too nice an 
affair for the protector to determine by his own authority. 
And therefore, though he plainly perceived the faction a- 
gainſt him would carry it, he was willing his propoſal ſhould 
be debated in form. The reſult of the debate was, that Bou- 
logne ſhould not be reſtored, but an alliance with the empe- 
ror endeavoured for the ſecurity of that place. Paget was ap- 
pointed for the embaſſy, becauſe, : being devoted to the pro- 
tector, the ill ſucceſs which was expected from this negotia- 
tion, was defigned to be thrown upon him, in order to blacken 
the protector himſelf, _ Tre | 
The duke of Somerſet's enemies, having reſolved to exe- 
cute the plot contrived againſt him, began with ſpreading re- 
ports to deſtroy his reputation. It was ſaid, he was more 


_ cruel than a wild beaſt, ſince he ſcrupled not to ſacrifice his 


own brother to his boundleſs ambition: That he was the 
cauſe of the inſurrections this ſummer, by countenancing the 
people, and intimating, he thought them unjuſtly oppreſſed: 
That afterwards he favoured the malcontents to the utmoſt 
of his power during their actual rebellion; and when their 
fury was ſtopt, granted them a general pardon, contrary to 
the mind of the council : 'That to maintain himſelf in the 
poſt he had ufurped, he entertained foreign troops, having 
extorted the council's conſent : That he was raifing a much 
larger and more ſtately palace than the king's, and had pulled 
down ſeveral churches for the fake of the materials, and alie- 
nated church-lands to bear the expence “: That he had the 
boldneſs to call himſelf “ By the grace of God, duke of So- 
merſet,“ as if he was a ſovereign prince: That he had kept 
for himſelf the money raiſed by the ſale of the chantry lands: 
That he had broke through the eſtabliſhment ſettled by the 
late king, by ſeizing the regency alone, and excluding the 
other executors, who had no leſs right than himſelf: That 
he had ill provided the forts of the Boulonnois, that their 


loſs might render a peace with France abſolutely neceſſary: 
That he had demoliſhed Hadington in Scotland. for the like 


reaſon : That he had moſt pretumptuouſly aſſumed the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and procured the king's letters pa- 
tents to countenance his ambition: That beſides, he uſed his 


Biſhop Burnet ſays, that the ill ſtate of things this year, both at home and 
abroad, occaſioned that change to be made in the office of the daily prayers ; 
where the anſwer to the petition, Give us peace in our time, O Lord,” 
which is {till continued, was now made, „ Becauſe there is none other that 
ftighteth for us, but only thou, O God.” Tom. II. p. 129. But this peti- 
tion and anſwer ſtand in the firſt liturgy, publithed in 1548. See his vol. III. 
Collect. p. 407. 

v This was Somerſet-houſe in the Strand, which ſtill bears his name. To 
make room, he pulled down the houtes belonging to the biſhops of Wor- 
ceſter, Litchfield, and Landaft, together with the pariſh-church, Aud, tor 


power tyrannically, rejecting the opinions of the council, and 
acting in many things by his own authority. In ſhort, Paget 
being returned from his embaſſy, without ſucceeding in his 
negotiation, it was rumoured that he had the protector's or. 
ders to repreſent the impoſſibility of engagipg the emperor in 
the defence of Boulogne, that it might give a colour to the 
baſe project of reſtoring that place. | 
As it was impoſſible all theſe reports ſhould be publiſhed, 
and the duke not hear of them, and gueſs the authors, the 
whole month of September was ſpent in diſputes and heats : 
his enemies only ſeeking an occaſion of quarrel to execute 
what they had reſolved. Mean while the protector, ſecing 
his enemies acting almoſt openly, was afraid they had formed 
a deſign to carry away the king, and to that end corrupted 
thoſe about him. For this reaſon, to ſecure himſelf againſt 
ſuch a deſign, he placed his own fervants ahout the king », 
with orders to watch narrowly what paſſed. This proceed. 
ing furniſhed his enemies with the pretence they were ſcek. 
ing. | 
On the 6th of October, the lord St. John, preſident of the 
council; the earls of Southampton, Warwick, and Arundel; 
fir Edward North, fir Richard Southwel, fir Edmund Peck. 
ham, fir Edward Wooton, and Dr. Wotton, met at Fly 
Houſe in Holborn *, and fat as the king's council. Secretary 
Petre being ſent to them in the king's name, to aſk the reafon 
of their meeting, they forced him to ſtay with them, Being 
thus met, they conſidered the ſtate of the Kingdom, and laid 
on the protector the blame of all the pretended diforders, and 
of the late loſſes in France, taking for granted, they would 
not have happened had he followed the advice of the coun- 
cil. Then they declared they had that very day intended to 
confer with him, but hearing he had armed his tervants, and 
many others whom he had placed about the king, did nor 
think they ought to expoſe themſelves to his violences. This 
done, they ſent for the lord mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council of London, with the lieutenant of the Tower, and 
expreſly forbid them to own the duke of Somerſet for pro- 


tector. The lieutenant of the Tower!) promiſed to obey, 


The mayor and aldermen anſwered more cautiouſly, But in 
all likelihood moſt of them were now gained, as it plainly 
appeared two days after, | 

Upon the firſt news of the counſellors undertaking, the 
protector removed the king to Windſor, and armed ſuch as 
he could aſſemble at Windſor or Hampton-court. This fur- 
niſhed his enemies with a freſh occaſion to complain, that he 
had carried the king to a place where there were no provi- 
ſions fit for him, ſo they took care to ſend him what he nught 
want from Londofl. The ſame day, being the morrow after 
their mecting, ſeven counſellors: namely, the lord chancellor 


Rich, the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Shrewſbury, 


fir Thomas Cheney, fir John Gage, fir Ralph Sadler, and 
the lord chief juſtice Montague, came and joined with them, 
Whereupon they wrote to the king a letter full of expreſſions 
of their duty, complaining of the duke of Somerſet's not 
hearkening to their counſels, and of his gathering a force 
about his perſon, to make him believe they had ill detigns 
againſt him, though they had nothing in view but his good 
and welfare. They wrote alſo to the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury and to Paget, ordering them to ſec that the king's own 
ſervants ſhould attend on him, and not the duke of So— 
merſet's. ä 

On the 8th of October they went in a body to Guildhall, 
where the common- council were aſſembled. They declared 
they were ſo far from having any ill deſigns againſt the king“, 
that their ſole aim was to take him our of the hands of the 
duke of Somerſet, who conſidered only his own private m- 
tereſt, Whereupon the common: council openly declared they 
were ready to ſupport them to the utmoſt of their power. 

The duke no ſooner heard that the city of London, and 
the lieutenant of the Tower, had forſaken him, but he ws 
entirely diſcouraged. He called together the few counſellors 
then about the king, and, proteſting he had no deſign agaiuſt 
any of the counſellors, offered to ſubmit to the judgment 0! 
two of thoſe that were preſent, and two of thoſe that Were 
at London. This offer made him loſe five counſellors more, 
who ſceing him thus yield, did not think it prudent to ex pole 


1 Ss _ 
a further ſupply of ſtone, timber, lead, and iron, he took down at St. Paws 
a cloyſter, two chapels, and a charnel-houte, and moſt part ot the church 
of St. John of Jeruſalem uear Smithfield, Hayward, Pp. 303. Stow, P- 


95 Who was then at Hampton- court. Burnet, p. 135. 

* Which was then the reſidence of the carl of Warwick, They met there 
privately armed, Hollingſhead, p. 1057. | 

y Sir Leonard Chamberlain, Hollmgſhead. 

Or uitending to alter religion, Burnet, p. 136. 
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chemſelves for the ſake of a man they believed already undone. 
So, theuzh they approved not the proceedings of thoſe ar 
London, they joined with them however the next day, being 
the 9th of October. Theſe five were, the lord Ruffel, the 
Ir Wentworth, fir Anthony Brown, fir Anthony Wingfield, 
and fir John Baker, {peaker of the houſe of commons. | 

From that day the duke of Somerſet's affairs daily de- 
elined, every one forſaking him when he was ſeen himſelf to 
deſpair of maintaining his ground. Nay, upon an informa- 
tion to the privy counſellors, his enemies, that he had ſaid, if 
they intended to put him to death, the king ſhould die firſt ; 
and boaſted it was in his power to carry the king out of the 
kingdom; they declared him unworthy of the protectorſhip, 
though they had no proofs of his ſpeaking theſe words. After 
that, they publiſhed a manifeſto, to inform the public of the 
reaſons of their conduct, Then they wrote to the king, that 
his royal father, having appointed them executors of his will, 
nd revents of the Kingdom, they had choſen the duke of So— 
merſer to exerciſe the office of protector, with the expreſs 


condition, that he ſhould do nothing without their advice; 


which condition he had not obferved, but had made himſelf 
abſolute maſter of the government. Therefore they judged 
him unworthy of that honour, and praying his majeſty's leave 
to diſcharge the office committed to them by the late King; 
and that the forces, gathered about his perſon by the duke of 
Somerſet, might be diſmiſſed. 

Of all the privy counſellors, only the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury and Paget ſtayed with the king, who, ſeeing the im- 
poſſibility of withſtanding the oppoſite party, adviſed the king 
and the duke to give the council the ſatis faction they deſired. 
The king conſenting to it, the counſellors at London had 
notice of 1t by an expreſs. As they had foreſeen the duke 
would be obliged to ſubmit, they had already ſent deputies ® 
to Windſor, with a charge to fee that the duke of Somerſet 
ſhould not withdraw, and that ſome of his confidents ſhould 
be put under an arreſt®. On the 12th of October, the 
counſcllors, enemies of the duke, came in a body to the king, 
who received them graciouſly, and aſſured them, he took all 
they had done in good part. The next day they proceeded 
to the examination of the duke's friends, who were ſent 
to the Tower, except Cecil, who had his liberty. On the 
14th, the duke of Somerſet was called before them, and the 
articles of his accuſation were read to him ; the principal 
whereof were as follow : 


I. That he had not obſerved the condition on which he had 
been made protector. 

II. That he had treated with embaſſadors without notiſy- 
ing it to the council, and by his own authority had diſpoſed 
of governments and biſhoprics. | 

III. That he had held a court of requeſts in his own 
houſe ©, | 

IV. That he had embaſed the coin. 

V. That he had iſſued out proclamations in the affair of 
incloſures, againſt the mind of the whole council. 

VI. That he had not taken care to ſuppreſs the late inſur— 
rections, but had even ſupported and encouraged them. 

VII. That he had occaſioned the loſs of the forts in the 
territory of Boulogne, by neglecting to furnith them with 
proviſions and ammunition. | 
VIII. That he had endeavoured to inftil into the king an 
ill opinion of his counſellors, by pertuading him they intended 
to deſtroy him; and had even ordered {ome perſons to put the 
King continually in mind of it, leſt he ſhould forget it. 

IX. That he had cauſcd the lords of the council to be pro- 
clamed traitors. | 

X. That he had maliciouſly not only put the king in great 
tear, by carrying him ſo ſuddenly to Windtor, but caſt him 
ato a dangerous diſeaſe. 

XI. That he had armed his friends and ſervants, and left 
the king's ſervants unarmed ; and that he intended to fly to 
Jerley or Guernſey, 

Upon theſe accuſations, to Which it was then not.a time 
do anſwer, he was ſent to the Tower; thoſe whom he had 
kaken ſo much pains to humble, being become his proper 
* Sir Anthony Wingfield, fir Anthony St. Leiger, and fir John Williams, 
nec, tom. II. p. 137. vt | 
_ Famely, tecretary Smith, fir Michael Stanhope, fir John Thun, Ed. 
Far Wolfe, and Wiliam Cecil. Burnet, tom. II. p. 138. 

Ide intent of this court was to hear poor mens? petitions and ſuits. And, 
3 hearing ot them, be either decided their butineiles, or ent nis let- 
tothe Chancery in their favour; which was reckoned to be a tlopping ef 


mene : ; ; 4 i 
de pro cedings of the courts, or influencing the judges. Sirvpe, ty. II. 
5. 183 : 


were, the marquis of Northanpton, the earls of Warwick and 
, the lords Ir. | 0111, Riel, a4 \Wentworth ; and thete tom 


5, ur Andzcw Daly, tir Edward Ragers, ks I houas Darcy, aud us 
Nuluber 73, | 
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judges. He could not indeed deny the truth of moſt of the 
facts laid to his charge. But the queſtion was, whether they 
were crimes ; for he was aceuſed neither of fraud, nor rapine, 
nor extortion ; but that was to be decided only by the peers 
of the realm, or by the patliament. As ſoon as the duke 
was in the Tower, an order was made that fix lords ſhould 
be the governors of the king's perſon, two of whom were in 
their courſe conſtantly to attend him 4. Then it was eafily 
ſeen that the carl of Warwick had been the chief promoter 
of the protector's ruin; fince all the other counſellors ſuffered 
him, without oppoſition, to take upon him the principal admi- 
niſtration of the government, though without any title which 
might give him a particular authority, 

The enemies of the reformation gloried in the protector's. 
fall, They were perſuaded the earl of Warwick was in his 
heart more catholic than proteſtant, and his ſtrict union 
with the earl of Southampron confirmed this belief. Ac- 
cordingly Bonner and Gardiner, who were then in the Tower, 
wrote to him a hearty congratulation, upon his having freed 
the nation from the tyrant ; ſo they called the duke of So- 
merſet. It was even thought for ſome time, that the duke of 
Norfolk was going to be releaſed. But the earl of Warwick 
was not yet fully known. That lord, who was wholly ſwayed 
by ambition, was properly of neither religion, He was far 
therefore from undertaking to deſtroy the reformation, which 
had too many friends in the kingdom. On the contrary, 
knowing how defirous the young king was to eſtabliſh it, he 
openly declared in its favour. Thus the adherents of the 
pope and the old religion had not long reaſon to rejoice at 
the late revolution at court, - 

Bonner, biſhop of London, had been deprived and impri- 
ſoned ſome time before this turn. He was known to be 
ſtrongly addicted in his heart to the Romiſh religion, and to 
pay only an outward compliance to what was eſtabliſhed by 
public authority, whilſt, by a doubtful behaviour, he plainly 
thewed his diſlike of theſe alterations. They who were then 
at the helm, reſolved therefore to put him to a trial, which 
could not fail either to give them an advantage againit him, 
or make him forfeit the eſteem and truſt of his party. He 
was ſummoned before the council, and, after a declaration of 
the cauſes of complaint againſt him, he was ordered to preach 
on a Sunday at St. Paul's Croſs, and to prove, in his ſermon, 
certain points, whereof this was one of the principal : © That 
the authority of a king was the ſame when he was in mi— 
nority, as when of full age.” He preached on the 1ſt of 
September, before a numerous audience, and touched upon 
all the points that were enjoined him, except the laſt, Be— 
ſides, he brought in ſome things which gave offence to the 
court, Whereupon the king appointed judges to examine 
the matter*®, Dr. Burnet ſays, he behaved before the judges 
more like a madman than a biſhop. However, he was de- 
prived f, and ſent to the Tower. It was doubtlets with joy 
that a pretence was found to be rid of ſuch a biſhop, who 
embarraſſed the reformers. 

The earl of Southampton was no leſs deceived in his ex- 
pectations than the reſt of his party. He imagined that, 
having been one of the principal inſtruments of the duke of 
Somerſet's ruin, he ſhould be rewarded tor this fervice with 
the office of high-treaſurer, or at leaſt reſtored to that of 
lord chancellor. But he found himielf much miſtaken. Rich 
{till kept the great ſeal, and the treaſury was given to the 
lord St. John, who, ſome time after, was alio created earl of 
Wiltſhires, It was not the earl of Warwick's intereſt to 


advance to any high poſt ſo intriguing a perſon as the ear} of - 


Southampton, who beſides was looked upon as the head of 
the party againſt the reformation. He would thereby have 
loſt the king's favour, whom it was his bufinels to perfuade, 
that religion was not concerned at all 1h u hat had palled with 
regard to the duke, his uncle. So, without a moment's heft- 
tation, he forſook not only the earl of Southampton, but alfo 
all the Romiſh party, who had flattered themielves with 
ſeeing ſome great change in religion, Southampton was to 
full of indignation. to be thus flighted, that he could not ior 
bear caballing againſt the carl of Warwick: but, perceiving 
Warwick was intormed of his proceedings, and Knowing his 


Thomas Wroth. Fdw. Journ, p. 9. 
e The conmmilſion was iflued out to Cranmer, Ridley, the two ſecretaries. 
of ſtate, and Dr, Day, dean ot St. Pans. They, or any wo of them, had 


full power to ſuſpend, iniptiton, or deprive liv, as they mould ice cau'se 


Bonner, when called betoie them, aid of the witacties, that one talked like 
4 gooſe, another like a woodcock, and that Hooper had murccited his 14y- 

* , . 1 C5 X 83 " . 24 7 * = * , 
ings, Ike un als as he Was. Ses his trial at large in Fox, tom. II. p. 20, &c. 
aud Burnet, tom. II. Pe 123. 

On October 1. FOX, p. 39. 
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ß William Paulct, lord St. John, was crented earl of \\ infture on January 
19; and, at the tame time, John, lord Rufiel, was made call of Bedford, 
Stow, p. 003. 
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revengefut temper, relinguiſhed his projects. Shortly after, 


he withdrew from court, without taking leave, and lived at 
one of his manors, where he died with grief and vexation. 
Some even ſay he poiſoned himſelf l. 4 | 

Mean while, the war with France made the council very 
uneaſy. Henry II. it was plain, was reſolved to befiege 
Boulogne, and it was juſtly feared that place was not tenable. 
Whilit the duke of Somerſet was alone burthened with that 
incumbrance, his enemies would have it to be cowardice to 
reſign Boulogne to avoid a war, wherein they hoped to find 
an occaſion to ruin him. . But when they had the government 
in their hands, 'they found difficulties in that affair, which 
they would not own fo long as they thought the event would 
be laid to his charge. They reſolved therefore to ſend a ſe- 
cond embaſſy ro the emperor !, to perſuade him to take 
Boulogne into his protection, imagining Paget had magnified 
the difficulties. But the embaſſadors found the emperor very 
cold, and conſtantly alleging his alliance with France. He 
even told them, that fo long as religion continued in England 
in its preſent ſtate, the Engliſh could not expect much affiſt- 
ance from him. This anſwer determined the council to 
make peace with France. We ſhall ſee preſently the eftects 
of this reſolution k. 

The parliament met the 4th of November, without the 
duke of Somerſet's diſgrace occaſioning any change in the at- 


8 
fairs of religion. It was {till the ſame parliament the duke 


of Somerſet had called, and the council had ſtill the fame 


maxims with reſpect to the reformation, the earl of War- 
wick's policy not ſuffering him to make any change. The 
parliament began with a ſeyere act againſt unlawful aſſemblies, 
in order to prevent any more inſurrections. But by another 
act, the ſtatute againſt vagrants, as too ſevere and contrary to 
the liberties of the nation, was repealed, and a law made in 
the late reign revived. 

#1550] The 2d of January 1550, a bill of attainder againſt 
ihe duke of Somerſet, with a confeſhon ſigned by his own 
hand, was read in the houſe of lords. But as ſome of the 
lords ſuſpected the confeſſion to be extorted, four temporal 
lords and four biſhops were ſent to know the truth from his 
own mouth}, Next day they made their report, that the duke 
thanked the houſe for their kindneſs, and owned he had 
freely ſubſcribed the paper, after having confeſſed the con- 
tents beforc the king and council. He proteſted, however, he 
had no ill intention againſt the king or ſtate. Whereupon, 
he was fined by act of parliament in two thouſand pounds a 
year of land, with the forteiture to the king of all his goods, 
and the loſs of all his places. Many thought this confeſſion 


very ſtrange, and much cenſured ſo abject a proceeding : but 


it was doubtleſs becauſe they wiſhed he had taken another 
courſe, which would not have failed to prove fatal to him. It 
13 certain, among the articles of his accuſation, there were 
jeveral which could be juſtified only by the intention, which 
would have been little ſerviceable to him in the houte of peers, 
moſt of whom were not inclined to favour him. For 1n- 
ſtance, to mention only the chief article, could he deny that, 
contrary to the condition on which he was made protector, 
he had degraded as it were the other regents, and reduced 
them to bare counſellors ? It is true, he might have alleged 
he King's patent: but it was the patent of a minor king, 
not cleven years old, who looking upon him as his gover- 
nor, acted only by his advice, as it was ſaid in the very patent 
which conferred his authority on him. Wherefore the duke 
could never have cleared himſelf upon this article, nor upon 
{ſeveral others. Conſequently his only remedy was to own 
himſclf guilty of all, and caſt himſelf upon the King's mercy. 
B-fides, it concerned him highly to get out of priſon on any 
terms, ſince it was very dangerous for him to remain any 
longer in the hands of his cnemies. He was very ſucceſsful 
in this courſe. They who withed his deſtruction, ſecing the 


Ile died at his houſe called Lincoln Place, in Holborn (afterwards South- 
ampton-howe) July 30, 1550, and was buried in St. Andrew's, where a 
al monmmeut was erected to his memory. Stow's Ann. p. 604. 

' They tent to hun, on October 18, fir Thomas Cheny and fir Philip Hob- 
by. Burnet, tom. II. p. 140. 

This year, on May 8, Commifſioners were appointed to viſit and reform 
the univerity of Oxford. Rymer's Feed. tom. XV. p. 183. 

January 5, when the bill was read for the ſecond time; as it was for the 
third time, January 14, Journ. Parl. 

„his year was publiſhed the Bible in Engliſh, of Tindals tranflation, 
;eviied by Coverdale; and alſo the form of ordination. Strype, tom, II. p. 

be other acts made in this ſeſſion were theſe : 1. That a form of 
contecrating archbifliops, biſhops, prielts, and deacons, ſliould be drawn 
by fix billops, and fix other men of the realm, learned in God's law, and 
ſet forth before the 11 ol Apiil next coming, The bithops of Dutham, 
Curlitle, Worceſter, Chicheſter, and Weſtminſter, proteſted againſt this 

N R Th ID a : : 
et. 2. That the Cuſtodes Rotulurun ſhould be appointed by the lord 


6 +> » -.%* 
chancellor, 


King had been very hardly prevailed with to conſent this 
trial, thought 1t was not yet time to puſh their hatred any 
farther, till they had ruined him in the king's favour, He 
came therefore out of the Tower the 6th of February, giv. 
ing bond of 10,000]. for his good behaviour, and ten days 
after had his pardon. Thus his fall was not ſo great as bis 
enemies expected. He forfeited however much of the eſteem 
he had acquired among the people, who, not diving into the 
reaſons of his conduct, could not help thinking him guilty 
fince he had confeſted all. But the king judged otherwiſe. 
ſince, on the 6th of April following, he gave him a place RY 
gain in his council m. | 

Mean while the parliament, knowing the friends of the 
Romiſh church drew from the duke of Somerſet's fall conſe- 
quences which might breed ill effects, thought it proper to 
confound their hopes. To that end an act of parliament 
was made, confirming the new liturgy, and ordering all miſ. 
ſals, breviaries, &c. to be delivered to ſuch as ſhould be ap- 
pointed to receive them, and all the prayers to the faints to 
be daſhed out in all the primers ſet out by the late king, 
Morcover, thoſe who had any images taken out of churches, 
were required to burn or deface them before the laſt of June n, 
Then the parliament was prorogued on the 1ſt of Fe. 
bruary, after granting the king a ſubſidy , which was fol. 
lowed by a general pardon, in which the priſoners of the 
Tower were excepted. It was during this ſeſſion that the 
eldeſt ſons of peers were firſt permitted to fit in the houle of 
commons f. ; 

After the late revolution at court, by the duke of Somerſet's 
diſgrace, the earl of Warwick had not forgot himſelf. On 
the 28th of October laſt he was made great maſter of the 
King's houſhold; a new title, introduced by Henry VIII. in- 
ſtead of that of ſteward of the houthold, when he conferred 
this ollice on the duke of Suffolk J. But it was not ſo much 
by his poſts that the earl of Warwick was grown powerful 
and conſiderable, as on account of his directing the council, 
who acted only by his advice. Some of the counſcllors looked 
upon him as their friend, others as the head ot their party, 
and ſome were afraid of offending him. What he had lately 
done with regard to the duke of Somerſet, demonſtrated how 
dangerous 1t was to have him tor an enemy. | 

Notwithſtanding all his greatneſs, the earl of Warwick was 
not a little einbarraſled concerning the affair of Boulogne. He 
had himſclt moſt exclauned againſt the duke of Somerſet for 
propoſing to reſign that place, and ridiculed ail his reaſons, 
and yet tor theſe ſame reaſons, he reſolved at length to do 
what he ſo much blamed in another. But not to appear in- 
conſiſtent with himſelf, he chole to cauſe the reſtitution of 
Boulogne to be moved and reſolved in council, and to appear 
himicit to be no farther concerned, than to comply with the 
opinion of the majority. It is not very difficult for one that 
directs an aſſembly, to procure what reſolutions he pleaſes 
without acting openly. Bur the difficulty conſiſted in the 
diſhonour of making the firſt ſtep, and the danger of ſhew- 
ing a defire to conclude a peace with France. The earl of 
Warwick found an expedient to avoid this inconvenience, 
by employing one Guidotti, an Italian merchant, who lived 
at Southampton. 'This man coming to Paris, on ſome pre- 
tence, infinuated himſelf into the conſtable's family, who 
was the king's chief favourite. In his converſation with ſome 
of the conſtablc's officers, he ſaid, he verily believed the 
court of England might be cafily brought to reſtore-Boulogne 
for a ſum of money. The conſtable, to whom this was 
told, preſently guetled the meaning. He ſpoke himſelf to 


Guidotti, and charged him to intimate to ſome one of the 


council of England, that rhe King of France had rather end 
the affair of Boulogne by treaty than by arms, Where- 
upon Guidotti made ſeveral journies to London and Paris. 
At laſt he ſet the matter in to fair a way, that the courts, 


„ Twclye-pence in the pound of goods, and of every alien two {hillings 
in the pound, See Statutes, c. 23, They alſo releated the relief on theep 
and clothes, granted 2 and 3 Edward VI. and continued that on goods fol 
three yeirs ; which was of every perſon worth 191, or upwards, in mone) 
goods, &c. 12d. in the pound; and of every alien worth 208. and under 101, 
12d. in the pound. Stevens, p. 232. i 

Sir Francis Ruflel, becoming by his brother's death heir apparent to te 
lord Rutich, it was on the 211 of January, carried upon a debate, thut he 
ſhould abide in the houle as he was before. So it is entered in the original 
Journal of the houſe of commons, communicated to Dr. Burnet, by Mr. 
Surle and Mr, Clarke, in whole hands it was then, and is the fir t journal 
that ever was taken in that houſe, See Hiſt, Ret. vol. II. p. 143. | 

4 And on February 2, this year, William Part, marquis of Northampton» 
was made lord great chamberlain of England ; the lord Wentworth, lord 
chamberlain of the houſhold ; fir 'Thomias Darcy, vice chamberlainy at 
captain of the guard; and fir Anthony Wingfield, comptroller. Stow, P- 
bo z. vec Rymer's Fœd. tom. XV. p. 203. 
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being equally defirous of ending it, agreed to ſend plenipo- 
tentiaries to ſome place in Picardy to treat of a peace and the 
reſtitution of Boulogne r. | 

Monfieur de la Rochport, of the houſe of Montmorency, 
Gaſpar de Coligny, afterwards admiral, and two more, were 
appointed by France ; and the court of England made choice 
of the lord Ruſſel, Paget, now made a baron*, ſecretary 
Petre, and fir John Maſon. Their inſtructions were a clear 
evidence that the council would have a peace at any rate. 
The ſubſtance of them was : 


I. That as to the place of congreſs, they were not to ap— 
pear very difficult; but, if poffible, they were to have it at 
Calais or Boulogne. 

II. They might offer the reſtitution of Boulogne. 

III. But then they were to demand that the young queen 
of Scotland ſhould be ſent home, to conſummate her marriage 
with the king of England. 

IV. That the fortifications of Blackneſs and Newhaven 
ould be demoliſhed. 

V. That the penſion promiſed by Francis I. to Henry 
VIII. ſhould be continued, and all arrears paid; but, if they 


could not obtain the firſt, they were to be ſatisfied with the 


arrears. 

VI. That as for Scotland, they ſhould affirm, England 
could not treat without the emperor's concurrence ; but if 
the emperor would agree to it, the king of England would 
reſtore all the places he held in Scotland, except Aymouth 
and Roxburgh. | 

VII That if the French ſpoke any thing of the king's 
marrying Henry II.'s daughter Elizabeth, they ſhould an- 
wer, they had no inſtructions upon that head, and ſhould in- 
ſiſt upon the king's being ſo young. 


The plenipotentiaries meeting near Boulogne t, thoſe of 
France ſaid plainly, it was not to be expected that the king, 
their maſter, would ſend back the queen of Scotland, fince he 


deſigned her for his fon the dauphin : that as for the perpe- 


tnal penſion, Francis I. promiſed it when forced by his at- 
fairs, but the king, his ſon, never intended to be tributary to 
England : that, however, they were ready to treat about the 
reſtitution of Boulogne for a ſum of money : that more- 
over, the king, their maſter, did not mean the Engliſh ſhould 
keep any one place in Scotland. This was talking imperi- 
oully, But Henry II. had difcovered the intentions of the 
council of England, and was reſolved to 1mprove the occa- 
fon to deſtroy the grating claim of the kings of England to 
the crown of France, or at leaſt to the perpetual pention pro- 
miſed by Francis I. in heu of that claim. Some time after, 
the Engliſh embaſſadors received freſh inſtructions, empower- 
ing them to conclude a peace upon terms leſs difficult to be 
obtained than thoſe firſt demanded. However, as the court 
of England would not abſolutely deſiſt from the penſion, an 
expecient was found, with which that court was fatisfied, 
namely, all claims of the two kings were to remain as be- 
tore, except ſuch as would be adjuſted by the treaty, which 


was at length figned the 24th of March, and was in effect as 
follows : | 


I. That the city of Boulogne ſhould be reſtored to France, 
with all the ordnance and ammunition found there by Henry 
VIII. when he took the place. 

II. That in conſideration of Henry's improvements, and 
charges in tranſporting proviſions and ammunition, the King 
of France ſhould pay the king of England the ſum of four 
hundred thouſand crowns of gold, half on the day of reſti— 
tution, and half before the 15th of Auguſt. | 

It is to be obſerved upon this article, that the king of France 
very carefully avoided mentioning either the penſion ſtipulat— 


cl in the laſt treaty of peace, or even what was due to the 


crown of England ſince the time of Charles VIII. which had 
been always encreaſed afterwards by ſeveral treaties, 


5 For this good piece of ſervice, Guidotti had a penſion of 2 fol. per ann, 
«owed him by the court of England ; aud his ton John a penſion ot 351, 
. Sce Rymer's Fœd. tom. XV. p. 227, 228. Edi. Journ. p. 11. ; 
He was ſummoned to the houſe of peers, Dec. 3, 1549, by the title of 
Baron of Baudeſert. Journ. Parl. 

he latter end of January. Sce Burnet, tom. II. p. 148. 

* Then of equal value with the Engliſh noble. 

Ihe Englith hoſtages were, the duke of Suffolk, the earl of Herttord, 
*idelt ſon of the duke of Somerſet ; the lord Mautravers, eldeſt ton of the 
earl of Arundel; the lord Talbot, the carl of Shrewſbury's eldeit fon ; the 
lord Strange, the earl of Derby's eldeſt fon; and the lord Fitzwarin, eldeſt 
01 of the carl of Bath. Ryulet's Fœd. tom XV, p. 214. 
hy Sir Thomas Smith, fir Michacl Stanhope, Thomas Fiſher, and William 
Grey, each of them acknowledged they owed the king zool. and fir John 
unn ſubmitted to 60001, fine, and theu were diicharged, Burnet, tom, II. 


III. That for the ſecurity of the payment of the two hun- 
dred thouſand crowns in Auguſt, France thould give fix hoſta- 
ges, and England the like number for the ſecurity of the 
reſtitution of Boulogne. 

IV. As to Scotland, it was agreed that the king of Eng- 
land ſhould deliver to the queen of Scotland the two forts of 
Lauder and Dunglaſs, with all the ordnance, except what was 
brought thither trom Hadington. 

V. That if theſe two forts remained in the king of Eng- 
land's power, he ſhould be obliged to demoliſh the fortifica- 
tions of Aymouth and Roxburgh, which ſhould never be re- 
built by England or Scotland; but, if he reſtored Lauder and 
Dunglaſs, he ſhould however be obliged to raze Aymouth 
and Roxburgh, provided the queen of Scotland demoliſhed 
allo Lauder and Dunglaſs; and that none of theſe four places 
ſhould be ever re- fortified. | 

VI. That the king of England ſhould make no new war 
upon Scotland, unleſs he had freſh cauſe ; that is to fay, Ed- 
ward relinquiſhed his marriage. 

VII. That the king of England's demands, claims, and 


Pretenſions, as well upon France as Scotland, and all the 


king of France's and the queen of Scotland's upon England, 
ſhould remain as before. 


Thus all the pains taken by Henry VIII. to ſecure a pen- 
ſion, or rather a yearly tribute, in lieu of the title he pre— 
tended to have to the crown of France, were rendered fruit- 
leſs by this treaty ; which contained, in favour of England, only 
an indeterminate reſervation of the claim which had occa- 
fioned the effuſion of ſo much blood fince the reign of Ed- 
ward III. There remains to the kings of England only the 
empty title of king of France, none of Edward VI.'s ſuc- 
ceſſors having ever ſeriouſly thought of proſecuting their pre- 
tended right, 

The treaty being brought to London to be ratified, the 
carl of Warwick ſeigned fickneſs, not to be obliged to ſign 
a peace he had ſo much exclaimed againſt. But this was 
only to impoſe on the public, ſince he had ſigned all the 
orders and inſtructions by virtue whereof the embatladors - 
had concluded it. | ER 

The reſtitution of Boulogne opened the eyes of the people, 
with reſpect to the conduct of thoſe at the helm. They, who 
had now dclivered up that place for four hundred thouſand 
crowns, in lieu of the two millions Francis had promiſed to 
pay, were the ſame who ſome months before had reviled the 
protector for only intending to reſtore it. The earl of War- 
wick, who had the chief direction of affairs, and whoſe in- 
tereſt it was to procure the people's affection, ſeeing them a 
little enraged, thought proper to divert them, by giving them 
ſome ſatisfa&tion in other reſpects. To that purpole, he 
called to a ſtrict account thole who had managed the king's 
money, or been guilty of miſdemeanors in the exerciſe of 
their offices. He had alſo in this another motive, namely, 
to pay the king's debts, which were confiderable. In this 
inquiſition, his chict friends, who had ſerved him as inftru- 
ments to ruin the duke of Somerſet, were leaſt ſpared. The 
car] of Arundel was fined in 12,0001. payable in twelve 
years. Southwel was put in the Fleet, and the reſt made 
their compoſitions with the court as well as they could. As 
there were tew but-what were guilty of ſome mitdemeanor, 


this enquiry eftablithed the carl of Warwick, every one fear— 


ing he would find means to be revenged of thote who ex- 
prefled not great ſubmiſſion x. 

In the courle of this year there were ſome changes in the 
biſhoprics. The ſec of Weſtminſter, vacant by the refig- 
nation of Thirleby, was united to that of London, and given 
to Ridley, biſhop ot Rocheſter v. Thirleby had the ſee of Nor- 
wich; Poinet that ot Rocheſter *; and, on the 3d of July, 
John Hooper was made biſhop of Glocelſter *. 

This year, Polydore Virgil, an Italian, who had been now 
forty years in England, had leave to go and ſpend the reſidue 
of his days in his own country. The king permitted him 


5. 140. 
a Y On February 24. Burnet, p. 149. Miles Coverdale was alſo made, 
Auguſt 14, next year, biſhop of Exeter, in the room of John Vetey, who te— 
ſigned, after having alienated almoſt all the lands belonging to that bithop- 
rie, and reſerved to himſelf a yearly peuſion of 48 51. Burnet, tom. II. 
p. 166, Rymer's Feed, tom. XV. p. 282, Kc. 

£ Poinet, not having a houle upon his bithopric, held in commendam a 
prebend of Canterbury; the vicarage ot Athtord, in Kent; the rectories of St. 
Michael's, Crooked-lane, London, and of Towen, in the diocçie 0! Bangor, 
Rymer's Fad, tom. XV. p. 241. But, by an order of council, ot June 29, 
1550, it was decreed, That no biſhop ſhould hencetorth keep other benetiee 
than his biſhopric only. Strype, tom. II. p. 220. 

Upon the vacancies of theſe, and other tees, the beſt and almoſt all the 
manors belonging to. them, were ſurrendered into the king's hands, and di— 
{tributed among the courtiers ; and, to make tome fort of compentation, 


thee: 
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to enjoy his preferments b, in conſideration of his having 


employed the beſt part of his life in writing the hiſtory of 
England e. 3 : 
Before we proceed to the next year, it will not be 1mpro- 


per to mention what had paſſed in foreign countries. 


Paul III. dying the 13th of November 1549, the cardinals 
who entered the conclave the 29th of the ſame month, 
agreed in few days to raiſe cardinal Pole to the papal throne, 
and even came in the night to his chamber to adore him, ac- 
cording to cuſtom. Bur he defired them to deter the cere- 
mony till it was day, telling them 1t ought not to be a work 
of darkneſs. This ſcruple, unheard-of till then, ſeemed to 
them ſo extraordinary, that ſome imputed it to ſtupidity. 
Others were afraid, if Pole was pope, he would reform the 
court of Rome, and the college of cardinals in particular. 
However this be, from that moment they thought of elect- 
ing another pope. After which, being divided into three 
factions, they could not agree upon the perſon till the Febru- 
ary following, when they choſe the cardinal de Monte, who 
took the name of Julius III. 4. 

In Germany, the emperor having opened the diet of the 
empire about the end of July, would have obliged all the pro- 
teſtants to ſubmit to the determinations of the council, now 
removed back to Trent. Maurice, elector of Saxony, ſtrongly 
oppoſed it, but with ſo much caution and regard for the em- 
peror, that he did not loſe his favour. On the contrary, the 
emperor agreed, that the diet ſhould declare. him general of 
the army of the empire, to end the war by the ſiege of Mag- 
deburg, the only proteſtant town which ſtill held out. Mau- 
rice had great deſigns, which the emperor knew not, till it 
was too late to hinder the execution. 

Scotland enjoyed a great tranquility after the conclufion of 


the peace e. James Hamilton, earl of Arran in Scotland, and 


duke of Chateleraut in France, ſtill governed the kingdom as 
regent. But he was himſelf governed by the archbiſhop of St, 
Andrew's, his natural brother, a man of a very lewd and in- 
famous life. Let us return now to England, and ſce what 
paſſed there during the year 1551. 

After the concluſion of the peace with France and Scot- 
land, the principal affair in the kingdom was that of the re- 
formation, which the young king wiſhed to bring to as high 
a degree of perfection as poſſible. He was kept in this dit- 
poſition by Cranmer, and the reſt of the reformers. The 
earl of Warwick appeared alſo very forward to complete the 
work, becauſe he thereby infinuated himſelf more into his 
young maſter's favour. The conſtant maxim of the Romiſh 


party was to oppoſe with all their power any intended altera- . 


tions, before they were eſtabliſhed by law. But they com- 
plied with them, at leaſt outwardly, when there was no re- 
medy, till a favourable opportunity ſhould offer to throw off 
the maſk. It was not poſhble to be rid of theſe hypocrites at 
once, becauſe they gave no advantage by their outward beha- 
viour. But they were narrowly watched, that their falſe 
ſteps might be improved. By this means, Bonner was put 
outo f the way the laſt year; and, by the ſame method, Gar- 
diner was this year deprived on the 18th of April*, 


there were beſtowed upon the ſame ſees, either worſe manors, or elſe recto- 
ries, and impropriated tithes, Thus on September 26, 1547, Shaxton, bi- 
ſhop of Lincoln, reſigned to the king twenty-four manors ; ſo that at pre- 
ſent the revenues of that biſhopric are ſaid to conſiſt of impropriations. 
Buckden being the only manor it has left. May 20, 1548, the biſhop of 
Bath and Wells made the like reſignation or exchange of ten manors. And 
April 12, 1550, Ridley, brſhop of London, yielded up to the king the ma- 
nors of Stepney and Hackney, in Middleicx, and of Branktree and South— 
minſter, in Eflex ; in the room whercof he had the manors of Feting, Ki!- 
vedon, &c. in Eſſex; of Greenford, Hanwel, Drayton, and Paddington, in 
Middleſex ; the advowſon of St. Martin's in the Fields, and others; of 
which the reader may ſee an account in Strype's Eecl. Mein, tom. II. p. 217, 
who there obſei ves, that the advantage of the exchange was conſiderably on 
the hiſhop's fide. The fee of Winchefter was allo regulated. Sec h14, 
p. 272. Rymer's Feed. tom. XV. p. 166, 171, 226, King Henry VIII. 
bad led the way iu this general regulation, as it was called, of the biſhoprics, 
by a ſtatute made in the 37th of his reign, c. 16, when no leis than ſeventy 
manore, all at the old rents, were taken at once from the tee of York, and an» 
nexed to the duchy of Lancaiter, impropriations and tithes being given in 
lieu of them; and many were alſo at the fame time diſmembered from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, See Stat. 37 Henry VIII. Strypc's Mem. 
tom. II. p. 75, &c. Heylin, p. 18. 


v His achdeaconry of Wells, and his prebend of Noiuington, in the 


church of Hereford, 

This year the city of London purchaſed from the king all the liberties 
of Southwark, for the fun of one thouſand marks. Stow, p. 604. 

4 He gave a firange omen of what adyancements he tended to make, 
hen he gave his ewn hat (according to the cuſtom oft the popes, Who be- 
ſtow their hats before they go but of the conclave) on a mean tervant of his, 
who bad the chu ge of his money ; and being aſked, what he faw in hum 
to make bim a cardinal ? He autvered; As much as the cardinals had ſcen 
in him to inake him pope. But it was commonly ſaid, that the fecret of 
this promotion was an unnatural affection to hun. Burnet. tom. II. p. 
127. | | 
© Tt had been included in the late peace made between the crowns of Eng- 
lopd and France ; al accordingly took cure to have this cumprehention la- 
tiligd, See Ryme's Jad. tod. KV. p. 255==25 vo 


During all the reſt of the year, choſen commiſſioners were 
preparing a confeſſion of faith s, which was the laſt mortal 
wound to he given to the old religion. Some places of the 
new liturgy were alſo corrected >, But the princeſs Mary re- 
fuſed to ſubmꝭt to theſe or the former changes. She conti 
nued to have mals faid in her houſe, and thereby drew upon 
herſelf great mortifications from the council and the King 
himſelf, who ſeemed reſolved to force her to a compliance. 
She was ſo alarmed at it, that ſhe formed a delign to with. 
draw out of the kingdom, by means of ſome veſſels which 
the regent of the Low-Countries was to ſend upon the coaſt 
of England, But the defign being diſcovered, the execution 
was prevented, though it ſhould feem that princeſs would 
have occaſioned leſs trouble and embarraſſment, had ſhe been 
out of the kingdom. In all appearance, the project of ex- 
cluding her from the ſucceſſion was not yet formed, neither 
was the king's death thought ſo near as it was. | 

This princeſs's obſtinacy drew upon her the king her bro- 
ther's diſpleaſure, who from thenceforward loſt much of the 
eſteem and affection he had for her. It was this probably 
that inſpired the earl of Warwick with the thougnts of ex 
cluding her from the ſucceſſion, and of forming, in favour of 
his own family, the project mentioned hereafter, It will be 
neceſlary however briefly to ſay here, that this project was, 
to marry the princeſs Elizabeth abroad ; to cauſe Mary to be 
ſet aſide; and to marry one of his ſons to Jane Grey, eldeſt 


daughter of Henry Grey, marquis of Dorſet, and of Frances 


Brandon, who was the next in the ſuccethon, after Henry 
VIIIch's two daughters i. | 
At this time the ſweating-fickneſs broke out in England 


with great violence, carrying off in twenty-four hours ſuch 


as were ſeized with it, in ſpite of all remedies k. Tt we may 
belicve the hiſtorians, this fickneſs was peculiar to the Eng- 


lit nation, It did not ſeize the foreigners who were in Eng— 


land; and in other countries Engliſhmen were only afflicted 


with it. For this reaſon it was called the Engliſh ſwear, 


There is much the ſame thing to be obſerved among the Po- 
landers, who were alone ſubject to a diſtemper they call plica“, 
unknown, as it is affirmed, in all other countries. The duke 
of Suffolk, ſon of Charles Brandon by his ſecond wife, died 
of the ſweating-fickneſs; as did alſo, two days after, his brother, 
who had ſucceeded him. So, the title of duke of Suffolk 
being void, the carl of Warwick reſolved to procure that 
honour for the marquis of Dorſet, father of Jane Grey, 
whom he deſigned for one of his ſons. He wanted the con- 
currence of that lord to ſet the crown on his daughter's head, 
to whom the mother was moreover to refign her right. It is 
however very difficult to conceive that the carl of Warwick 
ſhould have formed this project ſo early, ſince Edward was in 
good health, in his fifteenth year only, and very likely to have 
a numerous iflue, The earl of Warwick muſt therefore have 
known that the king was to die very ſoon. And this is what 
they would infinuate, who make him form his deſign at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, and before the king was ſeized with 
his laſt illneſs, in order to repreſent him as the author of 
his death. However, it is pretended, all this lord's procced- 


He muſt have been deprived ſooner; for J. Poinet, biſhop of Rocheſter, 
was trantlated on March 23, to the ſce of Wincheſter, ſaid then to. be va- 
cant by the deprivation of Stephen the late biſhop,—See Rymer's Feud, 
tom. XV, p. 253. According to king Edward's Journal, it was on Febru- 
ary 13,—January 28, this year, a commiſſion was given to ſeveral biſhops, 
and others of the clergy and laity, to enquire after, repreſs, and extirpate, 
the errors of the anabaptiſts, libertines, and other heretics, Rymet's Fuad. 
tom XV. p. 215. 

It is not known who were the compilers of theſe articles of the clurch 
of England, being forty-two in number, nor what method was taken in 
preparing them. Burnet thinks they were framed by Cranmer and Ridley, 
and that that they were by them ſent about to ethers, to correct or add ww 
them as they law cauſe, The reader may fee them in Burnet's Collection, 
numb. 55. vol. II. with the difference between theſe and thoſe ſet out in 
queen Elizalbth's time marked in the margin, 

b A general confeſſion and abſolution was added. And the commandinents 
were put in the beginning of the communion tervice, Ahe chriſm, uſe ot 
the croſs in contcerating the euchariſt, prayers for the dead, &c. were lat 
aſide. Burnet, tom. II. p. 169, 170. f ; 

Laſt year, on june 3, John, the earl of Warwick's eldeſt fon, married 
Ann, daughter of the duke of Soincrict. Aud on the 4th of the tame montl, 
Robert, Ins third fon, married tir John Robert's danger. Edw. jour. b. 
„ 1 

Ihis ſickneſs began firſt at Shrewſbury, in April, and ſpreading towards 
the north, ended not till October, & pin. Whoever was feized with tt, 
died, or recovered within nine or ten hours at mott, If he took cold, le 
died within three hours ; it he flept, within U bonrs, he died rayings E 
raged chiefly umnong young men, of a tong conſtituuun, Edw. Jour. P. 

0. , 

| They that are tronbled with it, loſe the uſe of their limbs, as it they had 

4 pulty, and tec! great Pain 1m ther hetves, which generally CONTINUE +4 

whole year, Atter that, they fall 1afo a og eit at mutt, 414] next mom: 

ing their hair is glucd together, and has a nu⁰e,,jũis e, which continues 

ever after, Tf hoy cut their bair, che humour fall on their eyes, and makes 

them blind, This dilterper is mtections, and cunmuticared by coin. 
Atlus, Groy. wie. I. p. 199. 
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ins from the death of Jane Grey's two brothers, to the end 
of chis reign, had relation to this project; as for inſtance, 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth to the king of Den- 
mark's eldeſt fon, which he cauſed to be privately treated, but 
without effect. Ee | 
The marriage of the king himſelf with a daughter of 


| France, which was negotiated and concluded this year, ſeems 


qirectly contrary to the earl of Warwick's deſigns, ſuppoſing 
they were already formed. Wherefore Dr. Burnet ſays, that 
this marriage was only to amuſe the young king. Hayward, 
who wrote the hiſtory of Edward VI. ſays alfo, that after the 
marriage was concluded, Edward thought himſelf in perfect 
ſafety, though indeed he was in extreme danger. But what- 
ever the earl of Warwick's motive might be, the marquis of 
Northampton, the biſhop of Ely, and ſome other embaſſadors, 
were ſent with a ſplendid retinue to carry the order of the 
Garter to Henry II. and to propoſe a marriage between his 
daughter the princeſs Elizabeth and Edward. Henry being 
then at Chateaubriant, the Engliſh embaſladors came to 
Nantes, from whence they were conducted to court. The 
marquis of Northampton, as head of the embaſſy m, pre- 
ſented the collar of the order to the king. Then the biſhop 
of Ely defired him to appoint commiſhoners to treat with 
them about an affair tending to the common good of the two 
kingdoms. The commithoners being named, the embaſſa- 
dors propoſed the marriage of Edward with the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, and the treaty was figned at Angers the 19th of July. 
The princeſs's portion was to be two hundred thouſand 
crowns, and her dower as great as any queen of England had 
ever enjoyed. But the marriage was not to be contracted by 
words of the preſent tenſe, till a month after the princeſs was 
twelve years of age. This hindered it from being conſum- 
mated, becauſe Edward died before that time. Shortly after, 
Henry II. ſent a noble embaſſy into England, of which the 
marſhal de Montmorency was head, with the order of St. 
Michael to the king. : | 
Foreign affairs being finiſhed, the earl of Warwick applied 
himſelf to domeſtic, or rather to his own. He cauſed 
Henry Grey, marquis of Northampton, to be created duke of 
Suffolk, and himſelf duke of Northumberland”. William 


Paulet, earl of Wiltſhire, and lord treaſurer, was made mar- 


quis of Wincheſter e, and fir William Herbert, earl of Pem- 
broke v. They who were on this occafion dignified with new 
honours, were the intimate friends of the earl of Warwick, 
now duke of Northumberland, who fought to eſtabliſh him- 
ſelf in the poſt he poſſeſſed of chief manager of the public 
affairs, though without any patent to give him that autho- 
rity. | 
This lord could not however enjoy a perfect tranquility, ſo 
long as he ſtill ſaw ſuch a rival as the duke of Somerſet, who 
might one day be reſtored to favour, and who was really en- 
deavouring to regain the poſt he had formerly poſſeſſed. Ed- 
ward Was near the time of his majority, and daily encreaſed 
in the knowledge of affairs. The duke of Northumberland 
had therefore to fear, than when the king ſhould compare his 
adminiſtration with the duke of Somerſet's, he would per- 
cave the laſt had been wrongfully deprived of his dignity. 
Befides, Edward till expreſſed great eſteem for his uncle, and 
gave him frequent and public marks of it. All'this made 


the duke of Northumberland very uneaſy, who plainly ſaw, 


it would be almoſt impoſſible to execute his projects whilſt he 
had ſuch an inſpector as the duke of Somerſet. He deter- 
mined therefore to be rid of this troubleſome rival at any rate, 
and to that end made uſe of two ways. The firſt was to 
ruin him in the king's favour, by means of certain emiſſaries, 
who beſet him continually 4. The ſecond was, to cauſe his 
enemy ſuch mortifications as ſhould throw him upon actions 
that would give an advantage againſt him. Theſe two ways 
lucceeded to his wiſh. The king by degrees took a diſguſt at 
his uncle, and was thereby ditpoſed to receive any ill inpreſ- 
10ns againſt him. On the other hand; the duke of Somerſet 
could not, without extreme impatience, ſee himſelf daily ex- 
Poled to affronts, the more provoking, as they were done with 
deſign to inſenſe him. Few have the prudence or moderation 
9 avoid falling into ſuch ſnares. It is pretended that, ſeeing 
himfelf thus puſhed, he reſolved to kill the duke of Northum- 


»The reſt of the embaſſadors were, Thomas Goodtick, biſhop of Ely; 
fir John Maton, {ir Philip Hobby, fir William Pickering, fir Thomas Smich, 
and Dr. John Uliber. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XV. p. 274. 

" Henry Percy, the laſt earl of Northumberland, dying without iſſue, 
5 next heirs were the ſons of Thomas Percy, who was attainted in the lait 

CON the Yorkſhire rebellion, | | 
Spin by miltake lays Wiltſhire, i ED 
_ = : homas Darcy, vice-chambeurlam of the king's houſhold, captain of 
rod. rags; ö and one of the four knights of the king's privy-chamber, was ſome 
re ctore, namely, on April 5, created baron Darcy, of Cluch. Dug- 

80 Baron, vol. II. p. 302, Edw. Journ. p. 24. And William Cecil, 


I 


berland at a viſit he was to make him. Others ſay, he in- 
tended to have invited him to dinner at the lord Paget's, and 
there he was either to kill or poiſon him. At leaſt the hiſto» 
rians thus ſpeak of it, becauſe the report was ſpread both 
before and after his diſgrace, and even imbibed by the king. 


And yet his impeachment had no ſuch thing in it, but ran 


only, that he intended to ſecure the duke of Northumberland's 
perſon. However, it cannot be denied, he had contrived 
{ome plot to be reſtored to his poſt, and deviſed, and perhaps 


imparted to his confidents, ſeveral expedients which were im- 


puted to him afterwards as ſo many crimes, though he had 
executed none. One of theſe confidents was the perſon that 
ruined him, being in all appearance bribed by his enemy. 
This man, fir Thomas Palmer by name, having been ſecretly 
brought to the king, told him all he knew, and probably ſo 
turned his diſcourſe as to make the king believe that bare pro- 
jects or thoughts were fixed and ſettled deſigns r. However, 
the king, being perſuaded his uncle would have aſſaſſinated 
the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of Northampton, 
and the earl of Pembroke, conſented that he ſhould be brought 
to his trial. So, on the 17th of October, the duke was appre- 
hended and ſent to the Tower, with many others accuſed of 
being his accomplices. The next day the ducheſs of Somer- 
ſet, with two of her women, were alſo arreſted; and after 
that, the earl of Arundel and the lord Paget underwent the 
ſame fate. | 
As ſoon as the duke of Somerſet was in the Tower, his 
pretended crimes were every where publiſhed, with circum- 
ſtances proper to impoſe on the people. Upon theſe extrava- 
gant accuſations it is that the hiſtorians, doctor Burnet ex- 
cepted, have built their accounts of this event, What is moſt 
probable is, that the duke had projected to get himſelf de- 
clared protector in the next parliament, ſince the carl of Rut« 
land affirmed it upon oath. As to the means he intended to 
uſe for that end, very likely he had deviſed ſeveral, but not 
yet fixed upon any, except that perhaps of ſecuring the duke 
of Northumberland's perſon. As the cuſtom of bringing the 
witneſſes face to face had been ſome time fince laid aſide, we 
muſt be contented with knowing what the witneſſes depoĩed 
againſt him, without any poſſibility however of receiving 
from thence an unqueſtionable proof of the truth of the facts. 
Every one is ſenſible what great alterations the confrontin 
of witneſſes is capable of producing in ſeemingly the mo 
poſitive depoſitions. | | 
Palmer depoſed, that fir Ralph Vane was to have headed 
two thouſand men to ſupport the duke of Somerſet's defigns, 
who, with a hundred horſe, was to have fallen upon the 


guard; that being done, the duke intended to have gone 


through the city, proclaiming, Liberty ! Liberty ! And, in 
caſe he failed to raiſe the people, to have fled to the iſle of 
Wight. One Crane affirmed the ſame thing, and added, 
that the earl of Arundel and the lord Paget were privy to the 
conſpiracy. 

Upon theſe depoſitions, the duke was brought to his trial 
before the peers on the 1ſt of December, the crimes laid 
againſt him being caſt into three articles: | 


I. That he had deſigned to ſeize on the king's perſon, and 
the adminiſtration of the public affairs. | 


II. That he, with one hundred others, intended to im- 


priſon the duke of Northumberland. 


III. And that he had defigned to raiſe an inſurrection in 
the city of London, | 


Theſe three articles, to which the duke of Somerſet's crimes 
were reduced, plainly ſhew, there was no proof of his having 
intended to kill or poiſon the three lords above mentioned, 
though the king had been made to believe it, and the people 
told the ſame. Of thele three articles, the firſt and third were 
high-treaſon, and the ſecond, concerning the duke of North- 
umberland, was only felony. He poſitively denied the trea- 
ſonable articles; and for the other, which was placed the ſecond 
in the impeachment, he proteſted, he had never determined 
to kill the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of North- 
ampton, and the earl of Pembroke, but had only talked of 
it, without any intention to do it. 


made on September 6, 1550, one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, was 
now knighted (Edw. Journ.) as was allo John Cheek, the king's preceptor, 
4 Some 1eported, that he had cauſed lumielt to be proclaimed king in di— 


vers counties. Hayward, p. 320. 


r He afterwards denied all to the duke of Somerſet. Sce king Edu. 
Journ. p. 37. . i 
* December 1559, there was appointed a band of horſemen, di- 
vided amongſt the nobles ; an hundred to the dyke of Somertet, Theile 
were the horie, that, with the two thoutand men, were to ſet upon the Gens 
d'armes, who were nine hundred in thumber. See king Edw. Journ. p. 21, 
in Buiuct, vol. II. 
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croſs. But their joy was turned into ſorrow, when they heard 


o 


It muſt be confeſſed, here is a difficulty which is not eaſy 
to be reſolved. The duke of Somerſet is not acculed of in- 
tending to kill theſe lords, and yet ke juſtifies himſelf on that 
head. This ſeenis to intimate, there was ſome ſuch article in 
the indictment. And yet, doctor Burnet, an exact hiſtorian, 
if ever there was any, who affirms that he took the accuſa- 
tion out of the records oi the council, ſets down but three 
articles, where there 1s no mention of theſe lords, who even 
fat among the peers, his judges, On the other hand, it will 
appear preſently, that the duke was condemned for felony ; 
which was ſtretching the rigour of the law as far as it could 
go, if he was guilty only of an intention to ſeize the duke of 
Northumberland ; whereas, it he had really intended to kill 
theſe three lords, there was nothing in his ſentence but what 
was agreeable to an act of parliament. It muſt therefore be 
ſaid, either the famous hiſtorian above-mentioned has not 
exactly related the articles of accuſation, or the peers con- 
demned the unfortunate duke for a crime he was not Jegally 
charged with. The faithfulneſs and exaCtneſs doctor Burnet 
has profeſled, will not allow him to be accuſed of ſuch a 
fraud. But the character of the duke of Northumberland, 
and of moſt of the duke of Somerſet's judges, who, for the 
moſt part, were his profeſſed enemies, give but too much occa- 
fion to ſuſpect that the fear of offending the duke of North- 
umberland, or ſome other motives, prevailed over juſtice *, 

After the peers had heard the depoſitions againſt the duke, 
and his defences, they unanimouſly acquitted him of treaſon, 
but found him guilty of felony. They proceeded, in all ap- 
pearance, upon a ſtatute made in the time of Henry VII. à, 


which declared it felony to intend to take away the life of a 


privy-counſellor. This was ſtretching very far that ſevere 
law, which perhaps was never executed before, eſpecially 
upon a duke, peer of the realm, and uncle to the king. 
Beſides, his charge did not run, that he had intended to kill 
theſe three counſellors, but only had deſigned to ſecure the 
duke of Northumberland's perſon. But what is moſt ſtrange 


in the trial is, that the!z three lords fat as judges, Sentence 


being given, he aſced pardon of the duke of Northumber- 
land, the marquis o: Northampton, and the earl of Pem- 
broke, tor his il! intentions againſt them. This aſking par- 
don has made ſeveral believe him guilty. But it is a queſtion, 
whether by theſe ill intentions we are neceſſarily to underſtand 
a deſign to aflaflinate them. When the people who were 
preſent at his trial, ſa he was returned not guilty of treaſon, 
they ſhouted for joy to loud, that they were heard at Charing- 
he was condemned of fclony. 

Every one believed the duke would be pardoned, becauſe 
his execution was deferred almoſt two months. Bur fo great 
care had been taken to prepoſſeſs the King againſt him, that 
young Edward, who abhorred the crimes he believed him 
guilty of, was very far from any thoughts of granting him a 


pardon. It appears in his Journal, that one Bartuile had 


affirmed upon oath, that the duke of Somerſet had hired him 
to kill the duke of Northumberland. That the duke himſelf 
had owned it at his coming to the Tower, though he had 
denied it at firſt, But it is very ſtrange this evidence was not 
produced at his trial. Nothing argues his innocence in this 
reſpect ſo much as the indictment itſelf, which ran, not that 
he had intended to aſtaſſinate the duke of Northumberland, 
but only had deſigned to ſeize and impriſon him. Neverthe— 
leſs, it cannot be denied that the king believed him guilty of 
the firſt of theſe crimes, ſince we ſee in his letter to Barnaby 
Fitz- Patrick, his favourite, then in France, that the duke had 
confeſſed it after ſentence, though he had before ſworn the 
contrary *. But the King's belief does by no means prove 
the fact. It ſerves alſo equally to prove that the young king 
was abuſed, who even ſhewed afterwards an extreme ſorrow 
tor having conſented to his uncle's death. The duke of 
Somerſet was in hopes, however, of undeceiving the king. He 
had now engage the lord chancellor Rich to be his friend, 
who, through a miſtake in the ſuperſcription of a note he ſent 
to the duke, difcovered his defign to ule his "endeavours for 


' The marquis of Wincheſter ſat as high ſteward; and his judges, twenty- 
ſeven ui number, vere, the dukes of Suffolk and Northumberland; the mar- 
quis of Nortth«inpioc ; the earls of Derby, Bedford, Huntington, Rutland, 
Bath, Sutlcx, Worcciter, Pembroke; and the vitcount of Hereford ; the 
lords Abergavenny, Audlev, Wharton, Evers, Latimer, Borough, Souch, 
Stafford, Wentworth, Darcy, Sturton, Windſor, Cromwell, Cobham, and 
Pran, The lord chancellor was left out of the number, being ſuſpected of 
1201ring the duke of Somerſet. Edw. Journ. p. 41. Burnet, tom. II. 

* rd of Henry VII. See Statut. c. 14. 

Ihe king's words, as in Burnet, are: “ The duke ſeemed to have ac- 
knowledyed the felony, and after ſentence he had confeſſed it, though he 
bad tornerly vetementlyAwort the contrary,” So it was not the detign of 
killing, (as Napim tfays by miſtake) but the felony, that the king ſaid he 
Grid. Burnet, vol. II. p. 181. 
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him. This occaſioned the great ſeals to be taken from 
and given to the biſhop of Ely x. | | 

As ſoon as the duke had received his ſentence, great care 
was taken to divert and entertain the king with pleaſing fights, 
that he might not reflect upon this ſtrange condemnation, A: 
the ſame time, all his uncle's friends were carefully hindered 


"3h 
hic, 


from coming near him. At laſt, on the 22d of January, þ, 


ſigned an order for his execution. The duke appeared calm 
and undiſturbed on the ſcaffold, and made a ſpeech to the 
people. He affirmed, “ he had never offended the King by 
word or deed. He gave God thanks for making him his 
inſtrument to promote the reformation, and exhorted the 
people to perſiſt therein.“ When he had gone ſo far, he 
was forced to ſtop, by reaſon of an extraordinary noiſe amons 
the people, which laſted ſome time. Sir Anthony Brow; 
riding towards the ſcaffold, and crying to the people to give 


way, made many believe he was bringing a pardon. On the 


other fide, a company of ſoldiers who had been ordered tg 
attend at the execution, coming too late, cauſed others to 
imagine they were come to maſlacre them. This bred a ter. 
rible diforder, and fatal to ſome of the ſpectators, who were 


imothered to death, When the noiſe was over, he calmly 


went on with his ſpeech, and ſaid, © he had always been 
moſt diligent about his majeſty, in his affairs both at home 
and abroad; and no leſs diligent in ſeeking the common 
good of the whole realm.“ Here again he was interrupted 
by the people crying out, “ It was moſt true.” Then © he 
prayed for the king, aſked forgiveneſs of all whom at any 
time he had offended ; torgave all his enemies without excep- 
tion; and dchired the people to bear him witneſs, that he died 
in the faith of Jeſus Chriſt.“ When he had ended his ſpeech, he 
turned to his private devotions; after which he laid his head 
on the block to receive the fatal blow. 

Thus fell the duke of Somerſet, concerning whom opi— 
nions have been very much divided. Some have repreſented 
him as a very wicked man, capable of committing the moſt 
henious crimes ; and others, as a very good Chriſtian, It is 
eaſy to ſec, that religion was the ſole cauſe of this diverſity, 
Had it not been tor the prejudice religion begets in moſt men, 
his faults would not have been fo much aggravated, which, 
after all, were ſome of the leaſt, men are guilty of. On the 
other hand, without this fame prejudice, there would not 
have been ſo much pains taken to colour his ambition, which 
doubtleſs was a little too great. They who have made it their 
buſineſs to vindicate all his actions, have alſo very lightly 
touched upon the vaſt riches amaſſed by him during his admi- 
niſtration. Of this, Somerſet-houſe, now ſtanding in London, 


is an authentic proof. But then, his enemies have made 


bare accuſations, arttully ſpread among the people, and in- 
ſtilled into the king, to pals for evidenced crimes, though it 
manifeſtly appears, by the very articles of his indictment, that 
he was condemned only tor an intention to commit an offence, 
not againſt the King or ſtate, but againſt ſome private perſons. 
It may therefore be affirmed, that the faults for which he was 
pardoned after his firſt condemnation, were much greater than 
that for which he ſuffered death. The people, who are ſel- 
dom miſtaken in their judgment of great men, were ſo gene- 
rally perſuaded of his innocence, that many dipped their 
handkerchiets in his blood, conſidering him as a fort of mar- 
tyr. Nay, it happened in the beginning of queen Mary's 
reign, that a woman, ſeeing the duke of Northumberland 
leading to the Tower, ſhook one of theſe bloody handker- 
chicts at him, ſaying, “ Behold the blood which thou didft 
cauſe to be unjuſtly ſhed, does now apparently begin to fe- 


venge itſelf on thee.” 


About a month after this execution, fir Ralph Vane, fir 
Miles Partridge, fir Michael Stanhope, and fir Thomas 
Arundel v, who were ſaid to be the duke of Somerſet's chict 
accomplices, were alſo put to death. But they all proteſted 
they had never intended to form any plot, either againſt the 
King or any privy-counſellor. Vane added, he did not doubt 
his blood would make the duke of Northumberland's pillow 
uneaſy to him. As for Palmer, Crane, and Bartuile, Who 


The lord chancellor, intending to ſend the duke of Somerſet an advet- 
tiſement of ſomewhat defigned againſt him by the council, and being in hatte, 
wrote only on the back of the letter, © To the duke,” and bade one of his ſerv⸗ 
ants carry it to the Tower; without giving him particular directions 10 che 
duke ot Somerſet. His ſervant, fancying it was to the duke of Noriolk, ca- 
ried it to him. He, to make Northumberland his friend, ſent the letter to 
him. Rich, underſtanding the miſtake, prevented the diſcovery, and went 
immediately to the king, and pretending fome indiſpoſition, delired to be 
diſcharged ; and upon that took to Eis bed. So it ſeemed too barbarous #9 
do any thing farther againſt him, Burnet, tom. II. p. 182. ; 

The jury could not agrce in their verdict concerning this laſt, ſo 8 
they remained ſhut up without meat or drink from noon, January the 28th, 
till the next morning, the 29th. Edw. Journ, g. 46. They were execute 
on Tower-hill, February 26. Fox, p. 99+ | | 
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had ſerved as witneſſes againſt the duke of Somerſet, they were 
eaſily diſcharged. Nay, it was obſerved, there was a great 
intimacy afterwards between Palmer and the duke of North- 
umberland, which gave occaſion to believe Palmer had been 
corrupted to betray the duke of Somerſet, who had honoured 
him with his friendſhip. 


During the year 1551, the ſtate of the emperor's affairs 


vas changed in Germany, when he leaſt ſuſpected it. Mau- 
rice, elector of Saxony, having formed the deſign of reſtoring 


his country to hberty, had ſecretly negotiated a league with 
France and the proteſtant princes of Germany. But before 
ke declared himſelf openly, he had a mind to know what 
might be expected from England. To that purpoſe he ſent 
embaſſadors to Edward, to gain him to his intereſt, and pro- 
cure a ſum of four hundred thouſand crowns, by telling him 
it was for the preſervation of the proteſtant religion. The 
embaſſadors were told, the king would moſt willingly enter 
into a religious league; but did not mean to be engaged, under 
that pretence, in a war for other quarrels. That if the elec- 
tor of Saxony would confer more particularly with the pro- 
reſtant princes, and then ſend the king embaſſadors with fuller 
inſtructions and ſufficient powers, he ſhould have a more po- 
ſitive anſwer. Hitherto Maurice had but faintly preſſed the 
ſiege of Magdeburg: but when his private affairs were ſet- 
tled, he fo ordered it, by the help of ſome friends in the town, 
that the inhabitants ſurrendered by capitulation. Then he 


broke up his army, who, parting into ſeveral bodies, quar- 


tered in the territories of ſome popiſh princes, putting them 
under heavy contributions. The catholies complained very 
much of their being expoſed to theſe oppreſſions. The em- 
peror alone remained 1n an entire ſecurity, without having 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the elector. 

The council being removed back to Trent, was opened 
again in May 1551. But a quarrel between the pope and 
the king of France interrupting the ſeſſions, they were re- 
newed in September; and though Henry II. proteſted againſt 
the council, the legates continued it, and cauſed ſeveral points 
to be decided, which are foreign to our purpoſe =, | 

[1552] The parliament met the 23d of January 1552. Th 
commons, ſeeing the great abuſe of the pernicious cuſtom 
of condemning people without confronting the witneſſes, had 
a mind to put a flop to it. To that end a bill was pre- 
pared, condemning, under divers penalties; thoſe who ſhould 
write-or ſpeak againft the King, with a proviſo, that none 
ſhould be attainted of treaſon on this act, unleſs two wit- 


neſſes ſhould come, and to their fe aver the fact for which 


they were to be tried, except ſuch as ſhould confeſs it. 
The lords were very unwilling to agree to this proviſo ?, 
as if it concerned them leſs than the commons to be freed 
from oppreſſion: but at length the act paſſed as drawn by the 
commons. | 

In this ſeſſion allo ſome progreſs was made in the reforma- 
tion®. Among other things, the marriage of the clergy was 


declared good and valid, which had been for ſome time con- 


fidered by the people as only tolerated. 

The ſeſſion of parliament being about to end, and not 
above a hundred and thirty-ſeven members remaining in the 
lower houſe, a bill was brought into the houſe of lords to re- 
peal the ſettlement of the duke of Somerſet's eſtate, made 
in favour of his children by his ſecond wife. In this bill was 
mlerted a clauſe, as the foundation of it, that the duke of 
Somerſet and his accomplices were juſtly attainted ©. But the 
commons, agreeing to the repeal, rejected the clauſe, This 
thews their opinion of the duke's innocence. 


* This year the king founded a college, or a collegiate church, at Galway, 


in Lelind, Rymer's Feed, tom. XV. p. 258, Stiype, p. 259. And ap- 
pointed a council, conkiſtiug of a piecfident, and thirty other perions, for the 
goVernment of Wales. Ibid. 
| * This does not appear. The commons rejected the hill itſelf, and then 
ew a4 new one, which was paticd. See Burnet, tom. II. p. 190. 

' The new Common Prayer-Book, according to the alterations agreed 
upon m the former year, with the torm of making biſhops, pricſts, and dea- 
eons, was appointed to be received every where, after the feaſt of All Saints 


next. Boon atter, it was by the king's order trantlated into French, by Fran- 


es Philip, and printed in 1553, for the ute of the iflands of Guernſey and 
Jerſey, and the town of Calais. Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. tom. II. p. 321. 
Aube, p. 377. And a letter was written on July 12, 1552, to fir Peter 
Wehe tas, Captain of the ille of Jertey, to command him, that divine ſervice 
Wight there be uſed us in England, Edw. Journ. p. 58. By another act, 
the biſlioprie of Wellminiter was {uppretied, and united to London; but the 


5 eglate church, with its excerpted juritdictions, was ſtill continued. A- 


out this time, David's plalins began to be turned into Englith rhyme, by 
Thomas Sternhold, one of the grooms of the king's privy chamber. He 
Tanllated only thirty-leven, Lhe reit were done by John Hopkins, and 
others, Heylin, p. 127. 
: It was read thrice in the houſe of lords, on April 12, Journ. Procee. 

By one Mainvil, He was charged with contenting to a conſpiracy in 
93539 tor rating a rebellion in the north. Thus charge was grounded upon 
teh of his, tound anong the duke of Somrrici's papers, Sce Burnet, 
bom, III. p. 205, 
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In this ſame ſeſſion, . the duke of Northumberland at- 


_ tempted to get Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham, condemned; who 


had been accuſed of miſpriſion of treaſon d. The lords rea- 
dily paſſed the bill for attainting him; but the commons would 
not proceed upon it, becauſe it was intended to condemn 
the biſhop, without confronting the witneſſes. The duke of 
Northumberland's aim was, to have had the dignity of pala- 
tine of Durham, annexed to that ſee, conferred on himſelf. 
We ſhall fee hereafter, his project had better fucceſs. Mean 
while, finding the commons had not much condeſcenſion 
for him, becauſe the parliament had been called during the 
duke of Somerſet's adminiſtration, he reſolved to have an- 
other which ſhould be more at his devotion. Accordingly 
this, which had now ſat five years, was diſſolved at the end 
of the ſeſſion?. Then the council came to a reſolution to 
cail a new parliament for the next year only, in order to 
have time to take the neceſſary meaſures to cauſe repreſen- 
tatives to be choſen, who ſhould be more favourable to the 
court, 

There were this year two confiderable changes with reſpect 
to the biſhops. Firſt, Heath and Day, biſhops of Worceſter 
and Chicheſter, were deprived, for too openly oppoſing the 
reformation: The ſecond change was more conſiderable. 


After the parliament had given the king power of nominating 


to the vacant ſees, his patents ran, that he appointed ſuch a 
one biſhop of ſuch a ſee, during his natural life. But, at the 
time I am ſpeaking of, it was thought proper to change the 
words into, “ ſo long as he ſhall behave himſelf well f.“ So 


the biſhops, made by theſe patents, might be deprived of their 


ſees by a bare act of the king's will, without being forced to 
obſerve the uſual formalities in ſuch caſes. 

The duke of Northumberland ſtill directed the affairs of the 
government, though he had no commiſſion to diſtinguiſh 
him from the other privy-counſellors. His proceedings againſt 
the duke of Somerſet putting every one in tear of being expoſed 
to his vengeance, not a man dared openly to oppoſe him. It 
has been ſeen that in the late parhament he attempted to 
render the duke of Somerſet's memory odious, by cauting his 
ſentence to be approved by the two houſes. That project 
not ſucceeding, he took another method. He ordered a 
ſtrict enquiry to be made of all who had been enriched by the 
chantry-lands, given to the king during the duke of Somer- 
ſet's adminiſtration, Great numbers were found, ſome of 
whom were condemned in heavy fines, and others found 
means to purchaſe the duke of Northumberland's favour. 
But it was not poſſible for the lord Paget to divert the ſtorm 
which fell upon him, the duke of Northumberland mortally 
hating him for having been entirely devoted to the duke of 
Somerſet s. He was not only fined in fix thouſand pounds, 
but alſo, on pretence that he was no gentleman h, was de- 
graded from the order of the garter, which he had received 
from Henry VIII. as it that prince, when he gave it him, 
knew not his pedigree. Beſides the motive of hatred and re- 
venge by which the duke of Northumberland was ſwayed, he 
had alſo another, which was to make way for his eldeſt ſon! 
the earl of Warwick, for whom he eaſily procured the vacant 
garter k. | 

About this time the corporation of German merchants, 
who lived in the Steel-yard, was ditlolved, becauſe it was be- 
come detrimental to England, by engroſſing the whole woollen 
trade I. It was proved, that the Stecl-yard men, in the year 
1551, ſhipped forty-four thouſand cloths, and all the Engiith 
merchants together did not export above eleven hundred. 
The regent of Flanders and the city of Hamburgh carneſtly 


e April 15, Journ. Parl. The acts made in this ſeſſion, beſides thoſe 
already mentioned, were as follow: 1. An act, enjoining the keeping of 
holidays and faſting-days. What days were particularly ſpecified, fee in the 
act itlelf, 2. That no one ſhall- quarrel in a church or church-yard, upon 
pain of ſuſpenſion ; nor ſtrike, upon pain of excommunication ; nor draw a 
weapon, upon pain of loſing one ot his ears. 3. That no perton thall fore- 
ſtall any market, or engroſs any goods, upon pain of forteiture of the goods, 
and two months impritonment tor the firit ottence; halt a year's impriton- 
ment, and the double value of the things, for the ſecond; and the piltory, 
and torfeiture of all his goods, beſides impriſonment, for the third offence. 

| The fuit patents with this clauſe in Rymer's Feed, are thote of John 
Hooper, Durante vita naturali, ſi tamdiu te bene gefſerit, Act. Pub. XV. 
p. 298. May 10. Rapin. This year the tee of Gloceſter, of which 
Hooper was biſhop, was quite ſupprefied, aud converted into an cxempted 
archdeaconry ; and Hooper was made biſhop of Worceſter. Burnet, tom. 
II. p. 203, Rymer's Feed, tom. XV. p. 297, &c. 320, 

He had been chancellor of the duchy ot Lancaſter, and was charged 


with many miſdemeanors in that otfice: particularly, with felling the king's 


lands and timber without commition ; taking lange fines for his own ute; 
making leaſes in reverſion for above twenty-one years, Edw. Journ. p. 55. 

b His father was one of the 1erjcants at mace in the city of London, Duge 
dale's Baron, vol. II. p. 390. 

Sir Andrew Dudley, his brother. See Strype, tom. II. p. 401. 

k On February 2, this vear, there was a king at arms appointed for Ire- 
land, by the name of Uliter, Edw., Journ. p. 46. 

| Henry III. had been much tupported in us wats by the afſiſtance be 
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ſollicited to have the company reſtored, but it was to no pur- 
poſe. The court alſo ſet on foot a project for the advantage 
of the trade of England : namely, to open two free mart- 
towns in England, Hull, and Southampton. But it was not 
executed for want of time. 

This year Cardan, the famous Italian philoſopher, paſſed 
through England in his return from Scotland, where he had 
been to cure the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's of a dropſy. His 
endeavours were crowned with ſucceſs; but he foretold the 
archbiſhop he was to be hanged. As he paſſed through Eng- 
land he waited on young king Edward, and was ſo charmed 
with him, that he every where ſpoke of him as of a miracle. 
It is faid, he caſt his nativity, and foretold to him a long 
and proſperous life. But for once the rules of his art were 
not juſt m. 

The affairs of Scotland underwent this year ſome altera- 
tion. The queen-dowager had been in France, on pretence 
of ſecing her daughter ; and had obtained of that court the 
regency of Scotland, in the room of the earl of Arran. In 
November 1551 ſhe returned to Scotland, through England, 
where ſhe was magnificently treated by the king, and her 
charges borne to the frontiers of the two kingdoms. At her 
arrival in Scotland, ſhe perſuaded the earl of Arran to reſign 
the regency to her, according to the defire of Henry II. and 
his miniſters, the earl perceiving he could not keep it againſt 
their will. The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's did not like his 
brother's refigning his dignity. He caballed againſt the 
queen-regent ; who had the addreſs to ſupport herſelf by the 
aſſiſtance of the reformed, promiſing them the free exerciſe 
of their religion in their own houſes. By this means ſhe 
eſtabliſhed herſelf in the government, in ſpite of the arch- 
biſhop's attempts. p | 

The revolution this year in the affairs of Germany was 
much more confiderable. The elector of Saxony at length 
diſcovered his project, but not till after the king of France 
had proclaimed war againſt the emperor, and the conſtable, 
de Montmorency, taken Metz by ſurpriſe. Then Maurice, 
aſſembling his forces, marched directly to Inſpruck, where 
Charles V. was, and had like to have taken him priſoner. 
Maurice's declaration obliged the emperor at laſt to give the 
proteſtants ſome fatisfaEtion, by granting them the famous 
edict of Paſſau, whereby the ſeveral princes and towns were 
ſecured in the free exerciſe of their religion. That monarch 
ſoon met with another great mortification. 
Metz : but, by the brave reſiſtance of the duke of Guiſe, who 
_ defended the place, he was forced to raiſe the ſiege. Let us 

return now to the affairs of England ®. 

The new parliament meeting the 1ſt of March 1553, the 
houſe of commons conſiſted of repreſentatives who for the 
moſt part were diſpoſed to follow the directions of the court. 
They gave the king a very conſiderable ſubſidy, grounded 


received from the free towns in Germany; in recompence whereof he gave 
them great privileges in England, "They were made a corporation, and liv- 
ed together in the Steel- yard near the bridge. They had gone ſometimes, 
particularly in the reign of Edward IV. beyond their charters, which were 
thereupon zudged to be torteited ; but by great preſents they purchaſed new 
ones. They traded in a body, and 10 riumed others by underſelling them. 
Trade was now Tien much: couts began to be more magnificent; ſo 
there was 4 greater conſfumption of cloth than formerly. Antwerp and 
Hlamburgh 14d then the chief trade in theſe parts of the world, and their 
Tactors an the Steel-yard (to called front the ſteel imported by them) had 
ail the warkers of England mn their hunde, and ſet ſuch prices both on what 
they unported or exported 43 they pleated, and broke all other merchants, 
nereupon the merchant adventurers complaned of them; and, after ſome 
hearings, it was adjudged that they had torfeited their charter, and that 
Mig Company e Utflolved, Burnet, tom. II. p. 207. Strype, tom. II. 
P. 298 


Alter the king's, death, when nothing was to be got by flattering, he 
« All the graces were in him: 


wrote the following character of him: 
lie had many tongues when he was yet but a child: together with the 
Engliſh, his natural tongue, he had both Latin and French; nor was he ig- 
rant, as I hear, of the Greek, Italian, and Spaniſh, and perhaps ſome 
ore: but for the Engliſh, French, and Latin, he was perfect in them; and 
„ apt to learn every thing : nor was he ignorant of logic, of the princi- 
p05 Of natural plulotophy, nor of muſic. The ſweetneſs of his temper was 
un 42 became a mortal; his gravity becoming the majeſty of a king, and 
?.3 dipolition was fuitable to his high degree. In ſhort, that child was ſo 
Livg, hav uch parts, and was of ſuch expectation, that he looked like a 
miracle of a man.“ Afterwards he adds, „He was a marvellous boy; 
chen ] was with him, be was in the fifteenth year of his age, in which he 
ipoke Latin as politely and readily as I did, He began to love the liberal 
arts before he knew them, and to know them before he could uſe them; 
in him there was fach um attempt of nature, that not only England, but 
the world, had realon to lament his being fo early ſnatched away. 
When the gravity of a king was necdful, he carried himſelf like an old man; 
and yet he was always attavle and gentle as became his age. He played on 
the line; he meddled in affairs of fate ; and for bounty, he did in that 
emulate his father; though his father, even when he endeavoured to be 
good, might appear to have been bad. But there was no ground of ſul- 
pecting any tuch thing in the ton, whoſe mind was cultivated by the ſtudy of 
philoſophy.” Sce the original, in Burnets Hiſt, Ref. tom. II. Collect. 
his year the King's debts amounted to two hundred and fifty-one thou- 
jJand, or, according to ofrvpe, two hundred and torty-one thouſand one hun- 
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He inveſted 


upon the great waſting of his treaſure during the duke of 80. 
merſet's adminiſtration. This ſhewed what power the duke 
of Northumberland had in the houſe ®. That lord procured 
likewiſe an act for ſuppreſſing the biſhopric of Durham, hz. 
ing firſt cauſed Tunſtal to be deprived P. This biſhopric 
being ſuppreſſed, the king founded two others ; one at Dur. 


ham, with 2000 marks revenue, and another at Newcaſtle, 


with 1000. But the temporality of the biſhopric being 
turned into a county palatine, was given to the duke ot 
Northumberland. Probably, Tunſtal was deprived, and his 
ſee ſuppreſſed for that purpoſe. 

The parliament ſat but one month. It was diſſolved the 
31ſt of March, after the duke of Northumberland had pro. 
cured a ſubfidy for the king, and a ſtain for the memory of 
the late duke of Somerſet J. The court had no farther need 
of a parliament, and the duke of Northumberland's intereſt 
required there ſhould be none, when he was preparing to ex. 
ecute his defigns. 

The young king had been ſeized ever fince January with 


a diſtemper, which at length brought him to his praver, 


This did not hinder his being made to ſign an order for viſit. 
ing the churches, and taking thence all the ſuperfluous plate 
and ornaments. The viſitors were likewiſe to examine very 
ſtrictly what embezzlements had been made in that reſpect. 
All this was done under colour of ſelling the ſuperfluities, 
and giving the money to the poor, who had, however, the 
leaſt ſhare +. | 

The progreſs of the French in Germany beginning to make 
England uneaſy, the council reſolved to take ſome meaſures 
to ſtop their career. Nay, they ſeemed at firſt to have in- 
tended to join in a league with the emperor againſt France, 
But all this ended at laſt in the offer of the king's mediation, 
which produced no effect. 125 

Mean while, Edward was ſtill troubled with a defluxion 
upon his lungs, which waſted him by degrees, and daily grew 
more dangerous. Some plainly affirm, a ſlow poiſon was 
given him, and threw the ſuſpicion upon the duke of North- 
umberland. Others only infinuate ſuch a thing, without 
ſaying it poſitively. But after all, both ſpeak only by con- 
jecture, without giving any proof. The young king faw 
death approaching, without any fears as to himſelt ; but could 
not reflect without an extreme concern on the future ſtate of 
religion, under his ſiſter Mary, who was to ſucceed him. 
Very probably, the duke of Northumberland, who conſtantly 
attended him in his illneſs, took care to encreaſe his fears, on 
purpoſe to lead him more eafily to the point he defired. All 
hopes however of the king's recovery were not given over 
till the middle of May, when, it is likely, the phyficians told 
the duke of Northumberland, his caſe was deſperate. Then 
it was that he married the lord Guilford Dudley, his fourth 
ſon, the only one unmarried, to Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter 


dred and ſeventy-nine pounds ; and a commiſſion was granted to certain per- 
ſons, to ſell part of the chantry-lands for the payment of them. Edw. 
Journ. p. 51. Strype, tom. II. p. 312. 

9 They gave the king two tenths and two fifteenths, and a ſubſidy, to be 
paid ih two years. At the paſſing the bill, there was a great debate about it 
in the houſe of commons, which ſeems to have been about the preamble, 
containing a long accuſation of the duke of Somerſet, for involving the king 
in wars, waſting his treaſure, engaging him in much debt, embaſing the coin, 
and having given occaſion to a molt terrible rebellion. This was inſerted by 
the duke of Northumberland, to let the king ice how acceptable he and his 
party, and how hateful the duke of Somerſet had been. The clergy did al- 
10 give the king {ix ſhillings in the pound of their benefices. Burnet, tom. II. 

„415. ; 
F He was deprived Aug. 14, 1552. Strype, tom. II. p. 367. The bill 
for diflolving his biſhopric was firſt read on the 21ſt of March, and, for the 
ſecond and third times, on the 22d and 29th. Journ. Parl, 

4 But an act was made for the reſtoring in blood fir Edward Seymout, 
knt. who was eldeſt ton of the duke, by his ſecond wife. There was allo 8 
remarkable act made for avoiding exceis of wines. It imported, that no pet- 
ſon whatever ſhould keep in his houſe above ten gallons of French wine, for 
pending, upon pain of forfeiting 10l. ſterling, unlets he could ſpend an 
hundred marks yearly in lands, tenements, or other profits certain; or Wis 
worth a thouſand marks of his own ; or elfe was the ton of a duke, marquis, 
ear}, viſcount, or baron. When it was read in the houſe of lords, the duke 
of Suffolk, the earls of Arundel, Oxford, Weſtmoreland, Rutland, the biſhop 
of St. David's, and the lord Darcy, of Chich, diflented trom it. Journ. 
Parl. | | 

April 2, 1552, he fell ſick of the ſmall-pox and meatles, which probur 
bly might turn to a conſumption. Edu. Journ. p. 49 _ . 

+ Viſitors were appointed to examine what church-plate, jewels, and 0 1 
furniture, was in all churches, and to compare their account with the iel 
tories made in former viſitations, and to fee what was embezzled, and hon. 
They were to leave in every church one or two chalices of ſilver, with linea 
for the communion-table and for ſurplices ; and to bring in all other things 
of value to the treaſurer of the king's houſhold, and to ſell the reſt of L 8 
linen, copes, altar-cloths, and give the money to the poor. Hein 3h 
others, urge from thence, that the king was ill-principled as to the nie He 
the church, becauſe he was now inthe fixteenth year of his age. ma gd 
net obſerves, that when all is done, it was only calling in the ſuper 8 
plate that lay in churches, more for pomp thin ute, Aud that 3 4 
ing lick, he did not much mind what papers the gounct brought hu 
ſigu. Com. II. p. 27. Hollineſe e 
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of the new duke of Suffolk, by Frances Brandon, who was 
in Henry VIIIth's will the next in ſucceſſion after the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth. At the ſame time, Jane's two fiſters were 
alſo married ; the ſecond, the lady Catherine, to the earl of 
Pembroke's eldeſt ſon, the lord Herbert; the third, the lady 
Mary, who was crooked, to the king's groom-porter, Martin 
Keys. Theſe marriages were ſolemnized about the end of 
May ©, when there was no hope of the King's recovery. At 
laſt, one day, as the young king was expreſſing his great 
concern at the thoughts, that his ſiſter the princeſs Mary 
would do her utmoft to deſtroy the reformation, the duke of 
Northumberland broke the ice. He repreſented to the king, 
that there was but one way to prevent the misfortunes Eng- 
land was threatened with, in caſe the princeſs Mary aſcended 
the throne after him; and that was, to ſettle the crown on 
the lady Jane Grey, his daughter-in-law. Indeed it was na- 
tural in excluding Mary to transfer the crown to his ſiſter 
Elizabeth, whom the king tenderly loved, and who was a 
hearty friend to the reformation. But, probably, the duke 
told the king, as he could exclude Mary but on the ſpecious 
pretence of her being illegitimate, the ſame reaſon ſubſiſted 
with regard to Elizabeth, ſince the marriages of their mo- 
thers were cqually annulled. That therefore, either the 
ſueceſſſon was to be left as ſettled by the late king, or the 
princeſſes were to be both excluded together, Very likely, 
the young king, who found himſelf dying, and only thought 
of ſaving the reformation from the impending deſtruction, 
was prevailed with by this argument to ſacrifice the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth. Befides, he had a great eſteem and affection 
for Jane Grey, who was an accompliſhed lady both in body 
and mind. | 

However, the king having taken the reſolution ſuggeſted 
to him by the duke of Northumberland, three judges of the 
realm u were ſent for, and required to draw an aſſigument of 
the crown to Jane Grey. The judges deſired a little time 
to confider of it. Ar laſt, they anſwered they could not 
preſume to do any ſuch thing without being guilty of high 
treaſon : Adding, that all the privy-counſellors who conſented 
to the aſſignment would unavoidably be liable to the pains 
expreſſed in the act of ſucceſſion. Upon which the duke of 
Northumberland was in fuch a fury, that he had hke to have 
beaten the judges ; but they ſtood to what they had ſaid. On 
the 16th of June they were ſent for again, and at length 
by threats, and the expediency of a pardon under the great 
ſeal, were wrought upon to draw the {ſettlement of the crown, 
which was figaed by all the reſt of the judges, except Hales, 


who could never be prevailed with. All the privy-counſel- 


lors ſet their hands to it likewiſe on the 21ſt of the fame 
month, Cranmer was abſent that day on purpoſe to avoid 
ſigning; but the king importuned him ſo much, that he ſet 


nis hand at laſt as a witneſs, as 1t is pretended, and not as 
a privy-counſellor *. | 

Mean while, the king's diſtemper encreafing, without the 
poſſibility of finding any remedy, the council thought fit to 
diſmiſs the phyſicians, and put him into the hands of a cer- 
tain woman, who undertook his cure. It was faid, this was 
done by the duke of Northumberland's advice, and that the 
woman thortened the king's days. Bur he was now ſo ill, 
that it was entirely needlets to haſten his death. It is true, 
the wotnan inſtead of curing him, only put him to more pain 
by the medicines the gave him; and this was ſufficient to in- 
tpire the people with violent ſuſpicions of the duke of North- 
umberland, who was not beloved, nor was thought capable 
of any thing. At laſt the phyſicians were ſent for again. 


 Hollinglhead ſays, it was about the beginning of the month, p. 
1085. 

Ilhney were, Montague, chief juſtice of the common-pleas, and Baker 
and Bromley; and were fent for on June 11. Goſnald came with them 
onthe 19th, Burnet, tom. II. p. 222. 

» Buynet favs, he does not know whether the archbiſhop uſed this diſ- 
tinction, though it tcems probable that he did fo, ſeeing that liberty was al- 
owed to Cecil, who, in a relation which he made one write of this tranſ- 
ation, for clearing himſelf afterwards, ſays, when he heard Hales declare 
how mich it was againit law, he refuſed to ſet his hand to it as a counſel- 
0, and that be only figned it as a witneſs ta the king's ſubſcription, p. 
823. ; 

lis body was buried on the $th of Auguſt, in the chapel of St, Peter's 
cuurch in Weſtminſter, and laid near the body of Henry VII. his grandfa- 
ther, The charge of his funeral amounting but to 4751. 28. 2d, Strype, 
6 2. He died in ir Henry Sidney's arms, fon-in-law to the duke of 
Northumberland. It is ſaid, king Edward was in body beautiful, of a 
ect aſpect, and cfpecially in his eyes, which ſeemed to have a ſtarry live- 
cls and luſtre in them, He kept a book, in which he wrote the charac- 
tete of all the chief men of the nation, all the judges, lord lientenants, and 
"mes of the peace over England, marking down their way of living, and 
Wer zeal tor religion, He had ſtudied the buſineis of the mint, with the 
txchange and value of money, He alſo underitood fortification, and de- 


&ncd well, He knew all the harbour and ports in hh deminious, as alip 


But it was not in their power to ſtop the violence of his diſc 
temper, which carried him out of the world on the 6th of 
July, after his giving ſenſible proofs of a true piety, Somꝭ 
days before his death, the duke of Northumberland got the 
council to write to the princeſſes Mary and Elizabeth; de- 
firing them to come and keep him company in his ſickneſs. 
His aim was to have them in his power, that they might nox 
obſtruct the promotion of his daughter-in-law Jane Grey; 
'The two princeſſes, not imagining the king ſo near death, werg 
upon the road, but hearing he was expiring, turned back; 
and the duke was diſappointed of his expectation *. | 


BY indentures of the iſt and 2d of Edward VI. a pound 
weight of gold, of twenty carats fine and four carats allay, wag 
coined into thirty pounds by tale, out of which the king had 
a great profit ; and a pound of filver, of four ounces fine and 
eight ounces allay, was coined into forty-eight ſhillings : after 
which rate, every pound of fine ſilver made in current money 
ſeven pounds four ſhillings ; and the king's profit on every 
pound weight was four pounds four ſhillings.— In the 3d 
year of this king, a pound weight of gold, of twenty-tw6 
carats fine and two carats allay, was to be coincd into thirty- 
four pounds by tale, into ſovereigns at 208. a- piece, half-ſo- 
vereigns at Ios. a- piece, crowns at 53. and half-crowns at 
28. 6d. a-piece : and a pound weight of filver, of fix ounces 
fine and fix ounces allay, was to be coined into ſeventy-two 
ſhillings, which were to go for 12d. a- piece by tale; of which 
the merchant, for every pound weight of fine filver, receiv- 
ed three pounds four ſhillings, and the king above four 
pounds gain.———In the 4th year of this reign, a pound 
weight of gold of the old ftandard, of twenty-three carats, 
and three grains and a half fine, was coined into twenty- 
eight pounds ſixteen ſhillings by tale; namely, into foves. 
reigns at 248. a-piece, half-ſovereigns at 125. angels at 85s: 
and half-angels at 45. a-piece,—In the 5th of this reign, a 
pound weight of ſilver, of three ounces fine and nine ounces 
allay, was coined into ſeventy-two ſhillings, at 12d. a-piece : 
and the merchant received for every ounce of fine filver, which 
he ſhould bring to the mint, ten ſhillings of ſuch money; by 
which means twelve ounces of fine filver was exorbitantly 
raiſed to fourteen pounds eighteen ſhillings. In the 6th 
of this reign, a pound weight of gold, of the old ſtandard 
atoreſaid, was coined into thirty-fix pounds by tale: namely, 
twenty-four ſovereigns at 3os. a- piece, ſeventy-two angels at 
10s. a-· piece, or one hundred and forty-four half- angels: and 
and a pound weight of crown gold, of twenty-two carats fine 
and two carats allay, was coined into thirty-taree pounds by 
tale: namely, thirty-three ſovereigns at 20s. a piece, or 
ſixty- ſix hali-iovereigns at 108. a- piece, or one hundred and 
thirty-two crowns, or two hundred and ſixty-four half- 
crowns : and a pound weight of filver, conſiſting of eleven 
ounces one penny weight fine, and nineteen penny-weights 
allay, was coined into three pounds by tale: namely, twelve 
crowns, or twenty-tour halt-crowns, or ſixty ſhillings, or one 
hundred and twenty fſix-pences, or two hundred and forty 
three-pences, or ſeven hundred and twenty pence, or one 
thouſand four hundred and forty halt-pence, or two thouſand 
eight hundred and eighty farthings. | | | 

The gold coins of this king are ſovereigns, half-ſovereigns, 
angels, half-angels, crowns, hait-crewns. The ſovereign 
has on one fide the king's buſt crowned ; reverſe, SCVTVM. 
FIDEI. PROTEGIT. EVM. the arms in a ſhield crowned, 
between E. R. Another has the king's titles on the arms 


tide; on the reverſe, the king, with a youthtul countenance, 


in Scotland and France, with the depth of water, and way of coming into 
them. He had acquired ſo great knowledge in foreign affairs, that the em- 
baſſadors who were ſent into England, publiſhed very extraordinary things 
of him in all the courts of Europe. He took notes of almoſt every thing 
he heard, which he wrote firit in Greek characters, that thote about him 
might not underitand them, and afterwards copied out fair in the journal 
or diary that he kept. Thus journal written with his own hand, is ſtill pre- 
ſerved in fir John Cotton's famous library; from whence the learned bi- 
ſhop Burnet tranſcribed and publithed it, in his ſecond volume of the Hif- 
tory of the Reformation. In it the moit conſiderable tranjactions in this 
reign are perhaps as well regiſtered (ſays biſhop Nicolſon) by the young 
king himſelt, as by any other hiſtorian.— June 26, a few days before his 
death, the king endowed Chriſt's, St. Thomas's, and Bridewell holpitals, in 
London, with the revenues belonging to the Savoy in the ſame city, which 
amounted then to Gol. a year; and gave licence tor the purchaling of lands, 
to the uſe of the fame houtpitals, as tar as the yearly ſum of 4000 marks, 
Hollingſh. p. 1082. He allo founded Chiriſt's hoſpital, in Abington, Hey- 
lin, p. 141.— The expences of his houſhold yearly, during his reign, were 
as follow : The firſt year, 49,187l. 188. The tecond, 40, 902. 76. The 
third 40, 100l. 38, The fourth, 100,578], os. The fifth, 02,8031. 9s. 
The ſixth, 05, 92 zl. 108 Strype, tom, II. p. 454, 455. As for the prices 
of meat aud other proviſions, during this reign, ice ibid. p. 151, 22 Jo Lic 
poſit. p. 143. | 
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bare-headed, the motto as in the laſt. The other ſort has 
the king's figure in armour crowned, holding a naked ſword 
in his right hand, and ball in his left. EDWARD VI. D. G. 
AGL. FRANCI Z. HIB. REX. reverſe, the arms crowned 
between E. R. IHS. AVTEM. TRANSLA. PER MEDI. 
ILLO. IBAT. (Fig. 2.) The crown and half-crown have 
the ſame impreſhon as the former ſovereign. The filver 
monies of this prince, who was the firſt of that name that 
added the number to it, are contrary to thoſe of his father ; 
the fine money of Henry VIII. having the half-face, and his 
bad the full ; whereas king Edward's bad has the half, and 
his good the full. Of the baſe there are two forts of teſtoons, 
which give him half-faced ; the one having this legend, 
TIMOR DOMINI FONS VITE. M.D.XLIX. (Fig. 1.) 
and the other, INIMICOS EIVS INDVAM CONFVSI- 


ONE, It was on the former of theſe that biſhop Latimet 
remarked, it was ſuch a pretty little ſhilling, that he had 
like to have put it away for an old groat. The crown, half. 
crown, ſhilling, and fix-pence, have all of them the King's 
titles thus, EDWARD VI. D. G. AGL. FRA. Z. HIBER 
REX. Reverſe, the king's arms with POSVI, &c. only 
the crown and half- crown give him on horſeback, and 
and underneath the horſe 1551; another has the feathers on 
the horſe's head (Fig. 3.) whereas the ſhilling and fix- pence 
give him full-faced; of which there are of two different 
mints: of Vork with the letter V; and Throgmorton's mint 
in the Tower, an O or tun. (See Fig. 4.) Both theſe, 3; 
well as the fix-pence, have a roſe on one fide the King's 
head, and XII. or VI. on the other. 'The three-pence with 
the roſe and III. has the ſame inſcription as the ſhilling, 


T_T ENRY the Eighth's divorces from Catherine of 


[1553+] Arragon and Anne Bullen: the acts of parlia- 
ment confirming theſe divorces : other ſubſequent acts which 
ſeemed to repeal what the firſt had ordained : the power given 
to the king to appoint his ſucceſſors, and to place them in 
what order he pleaſed : in a word, that prince's laſt will itſelf 
had fo embroiled the affair of the ſucceſſion, that it appeared 
full of contradiction and obſcurity. It would not have been 
poſſible to decide by the antient laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, the queries ariſing from ſo many inconſiſtent acts, be- 
eauſe the makers of theſe new laws had not in view juſtice and 
equity, but only the gratifying of a prince to whom it was 
dangerous to refuſe any thing. Henry VIII. had foreſeen 
the difficulties and perplexities his two divorces might one 
day occaſion, and even ſeemed defirous to prevent them. But 
he only encreaſed them by the new ſtatutes he obtained of 
the parliament, wherein his aim was not ſo much to procure 
the welfare of the kingdom, as to follow his humour, and 
cauſe his will to be a law. To ſet this matter in a clear light, 
it will be proper to inſert here a brief recapitulation of that 
monarch's proceedings with reſpect to the ſucceſſion. 

It has been ſeen in the hiſtory of his reign, that after living 
eighteen years with Catherine of Arragon, his firſt wife, and 
having by her ſeveral children, of whom there was but one 
daughter alive, he had a mind to put her away. He pre- 
tended, his marriage was void; and becauſe the court of 
Rome, for reaſons of Tate, would not condeſcend to annul it, 
he cauſed a ſentence of divorce to be pronounced by the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, before he had aboliſhed the papal au- 
thority in his kingdom. He thereby afforded a very ſpecious 
pretence to queſtion the prelate's authority by whom the ſen- 


rence was pronounced. What is more, he took a ſecond 


wife, before he was legally divorced from the firſt ; and by 
this precipitation, gave a freſh occaſion to diſpute the validity 
of bis ſecond marriage. Here are already two contradictions 
in theſe his two firſt ſteps. He applied to the pope, as to his 
judge, and before he had ſolemnly renounced his authority, 
conteinns it, and, in ſpite of the pope, whole juriſdiction ſtill 
was acknowledged in England, is divorced from queen Ca- 
netrine. On the other hand, he owns there was need of a 
legai ſentence to juſtity his divorce, and yet he prevents the 
1entence, by running into a ſecond marriage, before it was 
pronounced. 
ln the next place, he beheaded his ſecond wife for adultery ; 
and yet, betorc the execution, pretended the could not be his 
wife, and was divorced from her on a frivolous pretence. 
Thale two divorces were confirmed by an act of parliament 
paſled in 1536, wherein was allo a manifeſt contradiction. 


The act declared Mary and Elizabeth, born of the two firſt 


marrplages, illigitimate and incapable of ſucceeding to the 


grown, and vet it gave the king power to place them on the 


— 
. 


chrone; ftince, without any lnutation, it mrveſted hin with 
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? 


all the authority neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion as he 
pleaſed. . 

There was likewiſe another contradiction in a ſtatute of the 
year 1540, wherein it was declared, that a marriage after 
conſummation ſhould not be annulled by reaſon of a pre- 
contract. Nevertheleſs Henry's divorce from Anne Bullen had 
no other motive. Thereby, the king and parliament owned 
they had injured Elizabeth in declaring her illigitimate. It 
will be ſaid, perhaps, this a& was not to regard what was 
paſſed. But it is certain, it was made only with defign to 
tavour Elizabeth. Notwithſtanding, ſhe was not reſtored by 


this act, but it ſtill lay in the king's breaſt to give her place 


in, or exclude her from, the ſucceſſion. 
In another act, made in 1544, there was a no leſs manifeſt 
contradiction. By this act, both houſes themſelves put in 
the line of. the ſucceſſion Mary and Elizabeth after their bro- 
ther Edward. Did not this ſeem to be making them an au— 
thentic reparation, and owning them for legitimate? And 
indeed, hitherto no baſtards had ever been on the throne of 
England. Nay, it might be queſtioned, 'whether it was in 
the parliament's power to place them there. At leaſt there 
would have been need of a very expreſs and authentic law 
for that purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, by a particular clauſe of this 
act, the king was allowed the liberty to impoſe conditions on 
theſe two princeſſes, without which they could have no right 
to ſucceed ; a thing the parliament would not, nay, could not 
have done, if they had been owned for legitimate. It was 
not therefore on account of their natural right, but by mere 
tavour, that they were enabled to ſucceed to the crown. 

Henry followed the ſame plan in his laſt will. He put 
Mary and Elizabeth in the line of the ſucceſſion after their 
brother Edward, but in ſuch a manner that he let them ce 
it was by mere grace, ſince he bound them to certain condi- 
tions, Without which they were to torteit their right, The 
difference he made between them and Edward, ſhewed he. 
owned them not for legitimate, and thereby afforded a pre- 
tence to queſtion the right he gave them. But what con- 
duced ſtill more to embroil the affair of the ſucceſſion was, 
that this will, paſſing over in filence the iſſue of Margaret, 
queen of Scotland, Henry's eldeſt ſiſter, placed next to Eliza- 
beth the children of Mary, queen dowager of France, and 
duchels of Suffolk, the younger ſiſter. This was a manifeſt 
abuſe of the power granted him by the parliament, and con- 
ſequently it was furniſhing the queen of Scotland with a plau- 
ſible pretence to demand the annulling of a will which fub— 
verted the moſt ſteady laws of the kingdom. 

Edward VI. completed this confuſion in the affair of the 
ſucceſſion, by conveying the crown to Jane Grey, contra!y 
to the rights of Mary and Elizabeth. This was an act of ab. 
ſolute ſovereignty, very unbecoming a king of England, aud 
one that died a minor. Bur moreover, in this act of col 
YCyance, there Were contradictions no lefs palpable than thole 
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Henry VIII. had been guilty of. Edward owned for good 


and valid the act declaring Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate. 


But at the ſame time he repealed, by his own authority, that 

which gave the King, his father, the power to ſettle the ſucceſ- 
ſion. On the other hand, he followed his father's will, in 
giving the preference to the younger ſiſter's children; but 
withal, annulled the will, by excluding Mary and Eliza- 
beth. 5 : 

By this ſhort recapitulation, it may be eaſily perceived what 
a door to diviſions and civil wars was opened by Henry VIII. 
and his ſucceſſor. By the above-mentioned acts, four prin— 
ceſſes, namely, Mary, Elizabeth, the queen of Scotland, 
and Jane Grey, could pretend to the crown after Edward's 
death, and each could find in theſe very acts, arguments to 
combat the claims of her adverſaries. 

Mary reſted upon her father's will. But ſhe received, in 
her opinion, a much ſtronger ſupport, though ſhe durſt not 
openly allege it, from her natural right and the want of autho- 
rity. in thoſe who annulled her morher's marriage. On the other 
hand, it might be objected to her, that having been declared 
illegitimate by an act of parliament, that act was never re- 
pealed, and it was not in the King's power to place baſtards 
on the throne, in excluſion of the lawful heirs. That beſides, 

it was known to the whole nation, that the parliament was 
far from being free when ſhe was placed in the ſucceſſion after 
Edward; but, however, this a& ought to have been preceded 
by an expreſs repeal of that whereby ſhe was declared in- 
capable of ſucceeding. 55 

The ſame thing could be alleged againſt Elizabeth. But 
ſhe might anſwer, that her mother's divorce was grounded 
only upon a clauſe which was afterwards declared inſufficient, 
and that by the act of the year 1540 ſhe was reſtored to her 
rights. Conſequently it was to her the crown was devolved, 
if her ſiſter Mary was incapable of ſucceeding. 

The queen of Scotland could' plead the illegitimation of 
Mary and Elizabeth, and affirm, it was her right to aſcend 
the throne of England, as grand-daughter to Henry VIII's 
eldeſt ſiſter. As to the objection of her being born out of 
the land, it was a groundleſs cavil, fince the princes of the 
blood in England are never deemed foreigners, though born 
out of the kingdom. | | = 

Jane Grey had for her right Edward's aſſignment, approved 
by all the counſellors and the judges of the realm. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, it was a very ill-grounded right. Herein it is 
certain, the king, the council, and the judges, had under- 
taken what exceeded the bounds of their power. Beſides, 
the duke of Northumberland was known to hold the council 
in ſubjection, and it would have been eaſy to prove the judges 
were forced to draw and fign the inſtrument. | 

Had this affair been to be decided by the law and impartial 
judges, many difficulties would doubtleſs have occurred. On 
the other hand, if each of the four princeſſes who might have 
pretended to the crown, would have maintained her right, 
and had been ſtrong enough to ſupport her pretenfions, to what 
ealamities would the kingdom have been expoſed ? But the 
affair took another turn, becauſe Elizabeth and the queen of 
Scotland endeavoured not to poſſeſs the crown. So Mary and 
Jane were the only competitors. This was very advantage- 
ous to Mary, becauſe her right was thereby put in the balance 
with only Jane's, the weakeſt of all. Undoubtedly this 1s 
What induced all the hiſtorians to declare for Mary's right, 
becauſe they compared it only with that of her rival. Bur if 
Elizabeth and the queen of Scotland had been each ſupported 
with a good army, perhaps all the advantage would not have 
been ſo readily given to Mary. Having thus ſeen the grounds 
of the quarrel, let us now procced to the deciſion. 

The duke of Northumberland took great care to conceal 
Edward's death, becauſe he expected Mary would come and 
throw herſelf into his hands. It muſt be confeſſed, this mini— 
lter, though very politic, committed a very groſs error in neg- 
letting to fecme Mary and Elizabeth, immediately after 
Edward had ſigned the conveyance to Jane Grey, He might 
have ealily effected it whilit the king was alive. But, inſtead 
ot luddenly raking ſo neceſſary a precaution, he expected 
they would come of their own accord into the ſnare he had 
lad for them, by caufing them to be ſent for to keep their 

rother company in his fickneſs. Mary had like to have been 
entrapped. She was within half a day's journey of London“, 
Wien the had notice from the carl of Arundel of the king's 


8 unſdon, in Herttordihire. Hollingth. p. 1084. 

ihe gith ol uly. Ibid. | 2 

* dhe was then at Durhamthouſe, which was the place of her reſidence. 
amen, tom. II. p. 234. . 

- Koger Atcham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, coming once to wait upon 
er at her father's houſe in Leicetterthire, und her reading Plato's woiks 
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death, the aſſignment of the ſucceſſion, and the deſign upon 


her perſon. This news obliging her to take other meaſures 
ſhe immediately turned back, and went to Kenning-hall in 
Norfolk. From thence ſhe wrote a letter to the council b, 
which plainly diſcovered ſhe was informed of what they in- 
tended to conceal from her. She told the counſellors, ſhe 
thought it very ſtrange that the king, her brother, being three 
days dead, ſhe had not been advertiſed of it by them, fince 
they could not be ignorant of her juſt right to the Erown. 
That their neglect on this occaſion was a plain intimation of 
ſome ill deſign againſt her; but that ſhe was ready to take all 
in good part, and to pardon thoſe who would have recourſe 
to her clemency, That, in the mean while, ſhe required 
them to proclaim her queen. After writing this letter the 
departed trom Kenning-hall, and repaired to the caſtle of 
Framlingham, in Suffolk. Two reaſons induced her to retire 
to this place: 
was much hated in thoſe parts, ever fince the great ſlaughter 
he had made of the rebels who had taken up arms under Ket. 
The ſecond, that the caſtle of Framlingham being near the 
lea, ſhe might, if the ill ſucceſs of her affairs ſhould oblige 
her to it, have an opportunity to fly with more eaſe into Flan- 
ders. Upon her arrival at this place, ſhe took the title of 
queen ; and, being proclaimed at Norwich, ſent a circular 
letter to all the nobility, requiring them to come and aid her 


in maintaining her right, Let us now ſee what paſſed at 
London. | 


It has been obſerved in the foregoing reign, that the duke 


of Northumberland was become fo abſolute in the council, 
that not one of the counſellors dared to oppoſe his will. Ed- 
ward's death ſeemed likely to free them from this ſervitude. 
But, as probably the duke would have more authority under his 
daughter-in-law, Jane, than under Edward, every one dread- 
ed to make him an enemy. It is not therefore to the council 
ſo much as to the duke of Northumberland, by whom the 
board was directed in all their reſolutions, that whatever was 
done in favour of Jane after Edward's death is to be aſcribed. 
This miniſter ſoon found it impoſſible to conceal long the 


King's death. Two days after, the news of it was public in 


London. Befides, Mary's retreat plainly ſhewed how fruitleſs 
were the pains that were taken on that account. So the duke, 
thinking it no longer proper to hide his deſigns, cauſed himſelf 
to be ſent with the duke of Suffolk to give Jane notice of her 
deſtination to the throne ©, by virtue of Edward's letters- 
patents, Jane was then but in her fixteenth year. But at 
that age, wherein the judgment hardly begins to be formed, 
her's had acquired ſuch a degree of perfection, as is rarely 
found in one ſo very young. All the hiſtorians agree, the 
ſolidity of her mind, joined to a continual application to ſtudy, 
rendered her the wonder of her age. She underſtood per- 
fectly French, Latin, and Greek; and made uſe of theſe lan- 


guages as helps to attain to the higheſt knowledge in the 


ſciences l. Herein ſhe was very like her couſin, king Edward, 
who had a tender friendſhip for her, as on her part ſhe had 
a great eſteem for him. She appeared much moved at his 
death, which however ſhe muſt have expected, fince his re- 
covery had been now ſome time deſpaired of. But, as ſhe 
knew not that his death was to procure her the crown, ſhe 
was extremely ſurpriſed at the news which her father and the 
duke of Northumberland told her. Inftead of receiving it 
with joy, as they doubtleſs expected, ſhe told them, ſhe did 
not mean to enrich herſelf by the ſpoils of others ; that the 
crown belonged to the princeſs Mary, and after her, to the 
princeſs Elizabeth; and that being acquainted as ſhe was with 
king Henry's will, ſhe was unwilling to aſpire to the throne 
before her turn. Againſt theſe reaſons were urged king 
Edward's and the council's authority, with the approbation 
of the judges ; and it was endeavoured to convince her, that 
this unanimity was a clear evidence there was nothing in it 
contrary to the laws of the land. She found herſelt moved 
by theſe arguments, and the importunities of Guildford Dudley, 
her hutband, prevailed with her at length to receive the offered 
crown. It was however in ſuch a manner, as convinced the 
two dukes, that ſhe did it not ſo much from a perſuaſion of the 
juſtice of her title, as out of compliance and for want of 
relolution. Accordingly the duke of Northumberland de- 
clared in bis report to the council, that ſo far was Jane from 
aſpiring to the crown, ſhe was rather by enticement and force 
made to accept It, 


in Greek, when all the reſt of the family were hunting in the park. He 


atkeed her, tow the could be abſent trom ſuch pleatant diverſiou ? She au- 


{wered, the paitimes in the park were but a ſhadow to the delight the had in 
reading Plato's Phaedon, which then lay open before her. Ibid. What a 
noble pattern is here for the education of young ladies of quality, aud cow 
diftercut from the modern Way o brmging them up! 


Ot 


The firſt, that the duke of Northumberland 
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As ſapn as the duke of Northumberland had obtained 
Jane's conſent, it was reſolved that the council ſhould with- 
draw to the Tower with here, and ſhe be proclaimed. This 
reſolution being taken, the lord mayor of London was fent 
for, and being informed of the king's death, and of the ſet- 
tlement in favour of queen Jane, the ceremony of the pro- 
claiming was fixed to the next day, the 1oth of July, and the 
5th after Edward's death. Mean while the council wrote an 
anſwer to Mary's letter, ſigned by twenty-one counſellors * to 
this effect, . That Mary could not pretend to the crown, 
fince ſhe was born of an unlawful marriage, diſſolved by a le- 

al ſentence, confirmed by more than one parliament ; that 
he ought to give over her pretenſions, and acknowledge 
queen Jane for her ſovereign, who was now on the throne 
by virtue of the late king's letters patents : that if ſhe ſhewed 
herſelf obedient, ſhe ſhould find the counſellors all ready 
to do her any ſervice, confiſtent with their duty to queen 

ane.“ 
| Jane was proclaimed in London with the uſual formalities. 
But there were none of the acclamations cuſtomary on ſuch 
occaſions ; ſo aſtoniſhed were the people to ſee a queen pro- 
claimed they had never thought of. Befides, as the duke of 
Northumberland was very much hated, and as Jane was his 
daughter-in-law, when ſhe was heard to be proclaimed 
queen, the duke was imagined to be proclaimed chict gover- 
nor, Which was by no means pleafing to the people. Nay, 
an accident happened on this occaſion, which was very 
ominous, and confirmed the Londoners in their prejudice 
againſt the duke of Northumberland. A vintner's boy s 
having ſome way expreſſed his ſcorn at the proclamation, was 
immediately ordered to be ſet in the pillory, with his ears cut 
off, and nailed to itz which was accordingly done. This 
proceeding, the odium whereof was caſt upon the duke, made 
it judged what was to be expected from his government, ſince 
this new reign began with an act of ſeverity. 

The duke of Northumberland took care not to omit the 
cuſtom long ſince introduced, that the new ſovereigns ſhould 
withdraw to the Tower with the council, in the beginning of 
their reign. He could not doubt, Mary would pretend to the 
crown, and uſe all poſſible endeavours to take poſſeſſion, 
neither was he ignorant how the nobles and people ſtood at- 
fected with regard to the ſituation the ſtate was then in. For 
this reaſon, he was very glad to have the counſellors in the 
Tower, in order to he maſter, and cauſe them to come to 
reſolutions agreeable to his intereſts. As the change, which 
ſhortly after happened, proceeded from the diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral members of the ſtate, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to 

have a diſtin& notion how they ſtood inclined, in order to 
underſtand the cauſes of the revolution. 

The council conſiſted of one and twenty counſellors, among 
whom there were few real friends of the duke of Northum- 
berland ; but every one feared him. Some, as the earl of 
Arundel, ſtill adhered to tte Romiſh religion, though out- 
wardly they complied with the new laws. Others, as the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, were truly proteſtants. But the 
major part, without being really addicted to any religion, 
blindly followed that which was uppermoſt. As they had 
readily embraced that of Henry VIII. they had with the ſame 
eaſe followed that eſtabliſhed by Edward, being ready to re- 
ſume the Romiſh religion if it ſuited beſt with their temporal 
intereſt, This was particularly the duke of Northumberland's 
character. So, though he profeſſed the reformed religion, 
the proteſtants themiclves had a very ill opinion of him. 
They were perſuaded his pretended zeal for the advancement 
of the reformation was all grimace, and the pure effect of his 
policy. This diſpoſition oi the counſellors manifeſtly ſhews, 
that a religious zeal alone was not capable of keeping them in 
Jane's intereſts. There was need of a much ſtronger mo- 
tive to that end. But inſtead thereof, there was a reaſon 
which entirely diſengaged them from her party, namely, the 
Taviſh ſubjection they were held in by the duke of Northum- 
berland. That lord, whoſe pride was intolerable,” could not 
bear contradiction. The council ſeemed to have nothing to 
do, but to follow his directions without examination. Then, 
he was one of thoſe upreaſonable perſons, with whom, if you 
fail on a fingle Occaſion, all paſt ſervices are cancelled. This 
the carl of Arundel in particular had ſadly experienced. 
Though be had been very ſerviceable to the duke in ruining 
Somerſet, yet afterwards, becauſe he did not find him ſub- 
miſive enough, he cauſed him to be condemned in a heavy 


* Of which Edward lord Clinton, high admiral, was appointed conſtable, 


in the rogm of fr James Crohl. Stiype's Ecel. Mem. tom. III. p. 2. 
Ihe archbiſhop of Canterbury; the lord chancellor; the dukes of Sut- 
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fine, under colour of his having waſted the king's treaſure, 
This uſage was ſtil] remembered by the carl, who only wait. 
ed an opportunity to be revenged. The reſt of the counſel- 
lors were no leſs defirous to free themſelves from the duke's 
yoke. But they were as priſoners in the Tower, where they 


apprehended the leaſt falfe ſtep would coſt them their life, 
before the quarrel between Jane and Mary was decided. And 


therefore, they approved of whatever the duke pleaſed to or. 
der, and the refolutions tending to eſtabliſh Jane on the throne, 
were made in the council's name, though the duke alone 
was the author. 

The reſt of the nobility, who had no ſhare in the govern. 
ment, where in much the ſame ſentiments with the counſellors, 
Whilſt the duke of Somerſet was protector, he was hated by 
the nobility, as appeared in the former reign. And therefore 
they aſſiſted to the utmoſt the earl of Warwick to ruin him. 
But when that was done, they ſoon perceived they were ng 
gainers by the change, fince it gave them a much prouder 
and more formidable maſter than the perſon they were freed 
from. The new miniſter treated them afterwards with ſo 
much haughtineſs, that they had reaſon to regret the duke of 
Somerſet. Conſequently they earneſtly defired to ſee him 
ruined, which they could not expect whilſt his daughter-in. 
law ſhould be on the throne. This made them incline to 
Mary, though that princeſs was little beloved in the king. 
dom. | | 

The duke of Northumberland had been the principal au- 
thor of Somerſet's fall, who was the people's idol. This 
was ſufficient to render him odious. Beſides he was counted 
a hard and cruel man, whoſe counſels always leaned to the 
fide of ſeverity. After he had diſperſed the Norfolk rebels in 
the late reign, he cauſed ſo many to be executed, that he 
drew upon him the hatred of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. This hatred afterwards ſpread itfelf over the 
kingdom, when he came to be at the head of affairs. 
Wherefore, all the people in general wiſhed to be freed 
from this odious miniſter, and that could be only by the 
ruin of Jane's party. The Londoners in particular hated him 
mortally, becaule they believed him guilty of king Edward's 
death, | 

Let us now conſider the Engliſh nation in reſpect to the 
two religions. Jane openly proteſted the proteſtant religion, 
and ſhewed, ſhe was entirely convinced of the truth of its 
doctrines, Mary, on the contrary, was extremely addicted 
to the Romiſh church, and though, during Edward's reign, 
ſhe had pretended to adhere to the religion eſtabliſhed by 
Henry VIII. it was Known to be only with deſign to filence 
thoſe who governed during her brother's minority. She was 
not only thought devoted to the pope, but alſo a favourer of 
the moſt abſurd doctrines of the Romiſh religion. It may 
eaſily be gueſſed, that ail who were ſtill for the old religion in 
their hearts, paſſionately withed that this princeſs might 
aſcend the throne. This was the only way they could hope 
to ſce their religion reſtored; whereas, if Jane reigned, they 
could expect only the continuance of the meaſures taken to 
aboliſh it, The duke of Northumberland, who probably 
was to be Jane's prime miniſter, had even appeared zea- 
lous for the reformation. So, to judge of him by his paſt 
conduct, the friends of the old religion could hope for no 
advantage from him. Some who knew him better than the 
reſt, were however ſenfible he was far from being a good 
proteſtant, But they Knew alſo, though he might have 
favourable thoughts of their religion, they could expect no- 
thing from him but what was agreeable to his temporal in— 
tereſt, and that this intereſt would naturally hold him attach- 
ed to the proteſtant party. So the Roman catholics were 
all for Mary, and ready to lend their aſſiſtance to place her 
on the throne. 

The better to underſtand the diſpoſition of the reformed at 
this time, it muſt be obſerved, that ro conſider England in 
general, it may be ſaid, ſhe was wholly proteſtant, Hardly 
was there a man but what had ſubmitted, at leaſt outwardiy, 
to the laws made for that purpoſe in the reign of Edward. 
But among the great numbers which were looked upon #3 
proteſtants, there were many who were fo only in name. 
Some ſtill halted between the two religions. Others were 
papiſts in their hearts; and very many regarding only tel 
poral advantages, had embraced the reformation to make their 
fortunes. The ſmalleſt number wasof thoſe, who truly col 
vinced of the tenets of the new religion, were ready to factt 


broke; the lords Cobham and Darcy; fir Thomas Cheney, fix Robe 
Cotton, fir William Petre, fir William Cecil, fir John Cheek, fir John 
Maſon, fir Edward North, and tir Robert Bowes. Burnet, ty II. p. 
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gee their al! for its fake, None but theſe therefore were real 
friends to Jane. As for the others, there were many who 
withed indeed the reformation might prevail, and conſidered 


Mary's acceſſion to the throne as a misfortune, but were un- 


willing to hazard their lives and fortunes to prevent it. How- 
ever, there was one thing wherein all the reformed, as well 
the zealous as the lukewarm and timerous, were agreed, 
namely, in their hatred of the duke of Northumberland, and 
their dread of falling again under his tyrannical government. 
Theſe two paſſions cauſed them to look upon Jane's reign as 
a misfortune to them and the kingdom. They were the more 
confirmed in this opinion, as, not foreſeeing what was to 
happen in Mary's reign, they flattered themſelves, that, con- 
tent with the private exerciſe of her own religion, ſhe would 
leave the proteſtant in the ſame ſtate ſhe found it, or at moſt 
would be ſatisfied with giving her party liberty of conſcience ; 
and this was what her friends every where, and on all occa- 
fions, took great care to inſinuate. So Jane's cauſe was like 
to be but ill ſupported, eſpecially as Mary having no other 
rival, the Engliſh did not believe they ought, through a 
principal of religion, to depart from the rules of juſtice and 
equity, by depriving her of the crown, who had the beſt 
title. It their poſterity have not continued in the fame 
opinion, it is to be wholly aſcribed to the crueltics exer- 
ciſed upon the proteſtants, wherever, the Romiſh religion 
revalls. | 

Itis certain, though Mary had for her all the well-wiſhers 
to the old religion, that party would not have been able to 
place her on the throne, if the people's hatred of the duke of 
Northumberland had not determined the proteſtants them- 
ſel ves to declare for her. Moſt of the Englich hiſtorians take 
great pains to prove the juſtice of Mary's title, to infer from 
thence that the proteſtants preferred right to their own intereſt. 
] will not deny that ſeveral acted from that principle. But 
very probably the dread of falling again under the govern- 
ment of the duke of Northumberland, helped Mary to more 
friends than the juſtice of her title, eſpecially as this title was 
not ſo clear but that it was liable to many objections. How- 
ever, Mary being proclaimed at Norwich, the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk declared for her, and furniſhed her with 
troops. The men of Suffolk, though ſtrongly attached to the 
reformation, fignalized themſelves on this occaſion, It is true, 
they deſired to know of her, whether ſhe would leave reli- 


gion in the ſame ſtate ſhe found it; which ſhe poſitively pro- 


miſed, reſerving to herſelf however the liberty of profeſſing 
her own religion. Upon theſe affurances, they reſolved to 
hazard their lives and eſtates in her quarrel. Many lords and 
gentlemen came alſo to Framlingham to offer their ſervice ; 
and the earls of Bath and Suffex, the ſons of the lord Whar- 
ton and Mordant h, with many more, raiſed forces for her. 

Mean time the council was drawing inſtructions for Richard 
Shelley, who was to go and inform the emperor of what 


patied in England. It was believed there was moſt danger 


trom that quarter. Shelley went indeed é, but the emperor 
would neither give him audience, nor receive Jane's letter, 
i9 notify her acceſſion to the crown, and to defire his triend- 
thin, | 

Mean while the council received advices from all fides 
that Mary's party gathered ſtrength ; that ſhe had been pro- 
claimed in ſeveral places; and had an army already, which 
daily encreaſed. Theſe advices, which flowed in very faſt, 
obliged the miniſters to raiſe forces to ſend againſt Mary's. 
Immediate orders were given to thoſe that were ready, to meet 
at Newmarket, with whom were joined ſome regiments levied 
in haſte at London. At the ſame time they ſent fir Edward 
Haſtings, the earl of Huntington's brother, to raiſe Bucking- 
hamſhire, and the earl of Northampton undertook alſo to 
raiſe Herefordſhire. The duke of Suffolk was appointed to 
command the army, becauſe the duke of Northumberland 
was unwilling to go away, for fear his abſence ſhould pro- 
duce ill effects. But the earl of Arundel, who wiſhed for an 
61 portunity to act for Mary, ſeeing the duke of Northumber— 
land's preſence was an inſuperable obſtacle to the execution of 
ais deſigns, found means to break his meaſures. He inti— 
mated to Jane, that the duke her father would be expolcd to 
great danger; that it would be more proper for the duke of 
Northumberland to head the army, and for the duke her 
Wy Rapin ſays, the lord Mordant, which is a miſtake; it was fir John 
N01Jant his jou. 
ene. ham Drury, fir John Shelton, fir Henry Beddingfield, Henry 
F.“ sham, John Sulierd, Richard Freiton, ſerjcant Morgan, Cleuient 

Cham, Ko. Stow, p. 610. Godwin, p. 330. Compl. Hiit. 

| Lie was diſpatched July 11. Strype, p. 4. 


de marched out of London at the head of two thouſand horſe, and kx 
nd foot. But as he rode through Biſkopſgate-ttreet and Shoreditch, 
auch there were great crowds of ſpectators, none cried out to with him 
Mus, Which gave a lad ladicttion how ill they were affected to him. 
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father to ſtay with her. On the other hand he infinuated, 
or cauſed it to be infinuated, to the duke of Northumberland, 
that it would be very dangerous to put the army under the 
duke of Suffolk's command, who had never been very fortu- 
nate in his expeditions : that on ſuch an important occaſion, 
he ought inſtantly to head the troops himſelf, and that his 
name alone was capable of ſtriking terror into thoſe aſſembled 
by Mary, in a country where he had given fingular proofs of 
his conduct and valour. Jane's tender affection for the duke 
her father cauſed her ſo ardently to embrace this advice, that 
all the duke of Northumberland's endeavours to make her alter 
her mind were ineffectual, 

At fo critical a juncture, the duke of Northumberland was 
much diſtracted in his mind. Indeed, he knew he was much 
fitter than the duke of Suffolk to command the army againſt 
Mary, and was very ſenſible all dpended upon it. But 
then he was afraid to leave the young queen in the hands of 
the council, of whom he was not well affured, and who 
complied with him purely out of fear: and the more, as the 
duke of Suffolk, the queen's father, was reckoned but a weak 
man. However, as it was not entirely in his choice to accept 
or refuſe the command, and befides, all depended upon the 
ſucceſs againſt Mary's army, he reſolved to march. He left 
London on the 14th of July, without being wiſhed ſucceſs 
(as is uſual on ſuch occaſions) by the great crowds looking 
on as he paſſed, and went and headed fix thouſand men aſſem- 
bled ar Newmarket l. | 

Though moſt of the counſellors had no great inclination 
to favour the duke of Northumberland's defigns, they were 


obliged however to uſe great caution. They ſaw themſelves. 


as priſoners in the Tower, under the direction of the duke of 
Suffolk, who was concerned to prevent all proceedings againſt 
his daughter. It was neceſſary therefore to ſeem very zealous 
for Jane's intereſts till a favourable opportunity offered to de- 
clare for Mary. To this end they appointed Ridley, biſhop 
of London, to ſet out queen Jane's title in a ſermon at St, 
Paul's, and to warn the people of the dangers they would be 
expoſed to if Mary ſhould mount the throne, Ridley dif. 
charged his commiſſion m like one that was perſuaded the re- 
formation would very much ſuffer under Mary's government: 
And therefore, he largely inſiſted upon Mary's attachment to 
the Romiſh religion; and informed the audience of ſome 
things which had pafled between him and her, and which 


were plain indications of her averſion to the reformation and 


the reformed. Mary never forgave him this ſermon, which 
at that juncture was capable of doing her great injury. For 
it was at a time when her friends were uſing their utmoſt en- 
deavours to perſuade the people ſhe was not ſo zealous for the 
Romiſh religion as ſhe was repreſented, and that ſhe would 
make no change in that which was eſtabliſhed by law. Sands, 
vice-chancellor of Cambridge, afterwards archbiſhop of Vork, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, having received the ſame 


orders from the duke of Northumberland, chancellor of that 


univerſity, managed it more artfully, and, by keeping to more 
general terms, gave no offence to cither party. | 

Mean while the duke of Northumberland was extremely 
embarraſſed. He had marched to Cambridge with fix thou- 


{and men?, and from thence was advanced to St. Edmundſ- 


bury. But, inſtead of ſeeing his army encreaſe by the way, as 
he expected, it daily diminiſhed by deſertions. On the other 
hand, he heard of Mary's progreſs in Norfolk and Suffolk ; 
and, to complete his misfortunes, news was brought him that 
fir Edward Haſtings d, who was to have joined him with four 
thouſand men he had raiſed, had declared for Mary, and pro- 
claimed her at Buckingham. In ſhort, he was informed 
likewiſe, that the fix men of war ſent to cruize on the coaſt 
of Suffolk, to prevent Mary's eſcape, had followed the example 
of Haſtings. All theſe things made him reſolve to return to 
Cambridge, from whence he wrote to the council for a ſpeedy 
ſupply. But the counſcllors were then otherwiſe em- 
ployed. 
The news they received fromall parts, of the proſperous 
ſtate of Mary's affairs, had now determined ſome of them to 
provide for their ſafety, by changing fides, whilſt their change 
might be of ſervice to them. In all appearance, the earl of 
Arundel had already - laboured to take off ſome of his col- 
leagues from Jane's party. The marquis of Wincheſter, who 


Burnet, tom. II. p. 238. 

m Or, Jaly 16, Hollingſh. p. 1087, 

% Namely, when he went to wait on her, and offered to preach in her 
houſe, which the refuted. See Fox, at the end of tom. II. 

9 Ripin ass of Canterbury, which is a miſtake. | 

Þ He had eight thouſand tuot, and two thouſand horſe, when he arrived at 
Cambridge. Godwin, p. 331. 

4 'The earl of Huntington's brother, Ibid. 
r Sir Thomas Cheney, warden of the Cinque Ports, declared alſo for her, 
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always went with the ſtream, was eafily prevailed with. The 
earl of Pembroke had been one of the moſt zealous for Jane, 
becauſe his ſon had eſpouſed the new queen's younger ſiſter. But 
finding her affairs in an ill way, he reſolved, either of himſelf, 
or by the ſolicitations of the earl of Arundel, to ſcreen him- 
ſelf from the impending ſtorm, in doing Mary ſome ſignal 
ſervice. Theſe three lords gained other counſellors, and 
they all reſolved to declare for Mary as ſoon as it was poſſible, 
The difficulty was to get out of the Tower, without giving 


' ſuſpicion to the duke of Suffolk. Had the duke of Northum- 


berland been preſent, they would have found it very hard to 
ſucceed; but the duke of Suffolk was far from having this pe- 
netration. The letter lately received from the duke of Nor- 
thumberland furniſhed them with the wanted pretence. They 
repreſented to the duke of Suffolk, that the readieſt way to 
find the deſired ſupply, was to apply to the mayor of London, 
and to that end, it was proper ao council ſhould meet ſome- 
where in the city, the more eaſily to confer with the mayor, 
concerning the means of ſpeedily raiſing a body of troops: 
that the earl of -Pembroke's houſe was convenient for that 
purpoſe, and there the affair would be forwarded more in two 
hours than in ſix in the Tower, But as it might be objected, 
that the mayor and aldermen could be eafily ſent for to the 
Tower, they added, that at the ſame time audience might 
be given to the French and Spaniſh embaſladors, who ſcrupled 
to receive it in the Tower. Whether the duke of Suffolk did 
not ſuſpe& them of any ill defign, or at ſuch a juncture durſt 
not diſcover his ſuſpicions, he ſuffered the council to meet at 


the earl of Pembroke's *, whom he did not miſtruſt, on the 


19th of July. | | 
As ſoon as they were met, the earl of Arundel made a 
ſpeech, repreſenting to them, that now or never was the 
time to ſhake off the tyranny of the duke of Northumber- 
land; that they had ſufficiently experienced his inſolence, 
injuſtice, cruelty, treachery to his friends ; and if, they were 
ſo unwiſe as to ſupport_Jane on the throne, they would but 
render more heavy the yoke which the duke had already laid 
on their necks : that the only way was to declare for Mary; 
and when the people ſhould fee the council take that courſe, 
the duke of Northumberland would be forſaken by all. The 
council's ſudden reſolution to follow the earl's advice, ſhews 
that the affair had been already determined among the prin- 
cipal members. After a ſhort debate, they ſent for the 
mayor and aldermen of London, and, declaring their reſolu- 
tion, they went together and proclaimed Mary in ſeveral 
pre of the city. Then they repaired to St. Paul's, where 
e Deum was ſung. The ready compliance of the magiſ- 
trates of London can be aſcribed only to their hatred of the 
duke of Northumberland. Let it be affirmed ever fo much, 
that theſe magiſtrates longed for the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
old religion, and therefore gladly embraced the opportunity 
to ſet Mary on the throne, it is not likely that men, placed 
in their offices in Edward's reign, ſhould be ſo well inclined to 
the old religion, as to come to ſo ſudden a reſolution with 
that view, 1f there had not been ſome other motive. How- 
ever, as ſoon as they came from St. Paul's, the cou. fil ſent 
an order to the duke of Suffolk, to require him to deliver up 
the Tower, and that Jane ſhould lay down the title of queen, 
and give over her pretenfions. The duke immediately obeyed, 
ſceing no poſſibility of keeping the Tower at ſuch a juncture. 
As for Jane, the ſaw herſelf, ſtript of her dignity (held but 
nine days) with more joy than ſhe had ſeen herſelf cloathed 


with it. Then the council diſpatched orders to the duke of 


Northumberland to diſband his army, and behave himſelf as 
became an obedient ſubject to queen Mary. At the ſame 
time the earl of Arundel and the lord Paget were ſent to in- 
form Mary of theſe tranſactions. | 

The duke of Northumberland heard what paſled at Lon- 
don, before he received the council's orders to diſmiſs his 
troops; and, plainly perceiving it would not be poſſible to 
keep his army together, prevented the orders, and obeyed 
beforehand. His firſt thoughts were to fly out of the king- 
dom; but, it is ſaid, he was hindered by the band of gentle- 
men penſioners, who plainly told him, they had need of his 
teſtimony to juſtify their conduct. After that, he thought 
only of gaining Mary's favour, by exprefling a zeal for her 
{ervice, as if it had been poſſible to deceive her by ſome ex- 
ternal actions. To that purpoſe he went to the market- 
place in Cambridge, and proclaimed the queen, flinging up 


Sir Thomas Cheney, warden of the Cinque-ports, declared alſo for her. 
Godwin, p. 331. 

At Baynard's caſtle. Ibid. 

t July 21. Strype, tom. III. p. 13. 

» Cholmley and Montague were committed on July 27, and the duke of 
Suffolk and fir John Cheek, the 28th. Burnet, tom. II. p. 240. 

July 31, the queen made fir. Henry Jernegan vice chamberlain, and 
captain of the guard ; and fir Edward Haſtings matter of the haſe. Stripe, 


p. 17» 


his own hat for joy, and crying, God fave queen Mary, But 
all this ſignified nothing. The next day © the earl of A: 
rundel arreſted him by the queen's order, Then was that 
proud and haughty man ſeen to cringe as much as he had 
been exalted in his proſperity. He tell at the earl of Arun: 
del's feet to beg his favour, and ſhewed many other ſigns of 
fear, abjectneſs, and puſilanimity. This is the common 
character of men whom fortune raiſes above their birth and 
merit. Three of his ſons, namely, the earl of Warwick, his 
eldeſt ; Ambroſe and Henry; fir Ancrew Dudley, his brother: 
John and Henry Gates; fir Thomas Palmer, and doctor Sands, 
were apprehended with him, and ſent to the Tower the 2 «th 
of July. Upon this occafion, a woman, ſeeing the duke of 
Northumberland paſs to the Tower, ſhook at him a handker- 
chief, dipt in the duke of Somerſet's blood, upbraiding him 
with having cauſed it to be unjuſtly ſhed, | 

When the duke of Northumberland was in the Tower, 


Mary met with no more oppoſition. All Jane's adherent's 


ſtrove to atone for their fault by a ready ſubmiſſion and ſup. 
plication of the new queen's mercy. She received very gra. 
ciguſly thoſe who came to pay their duty to her, though ſhe 
was determined to ſacrifice to her ſafety or vengeance ſome 
of thoſe whom the looked upon as her principal enemies. 
Of this number were Jane Grey, the duke of Suffolk, the 
marquis of Northampton, Ridley, biſhop of London; Cheek, 
who had been Edward's preceptor; Robert Dudley, the duke 
of Northumberland's fon; Guilford Dudley, Jane's huſband; 
Cholmley and Montague, judges. All theſe were ſent tou, 
or detained in the Tower by the queen's expreſs order. But 
three days after, the releaſed the duke of Suffolk, having 


_ pitched upon him for an inſtance of her clemency, becauſe 


the thought him uncapable of creating her any diſturb. 
ance . | 

On the zd of Auguſt ſhe came to London with her ſiſter 
Elizabeth, who had met her on the way with a thouſand 
horſe * ſhe had raiſed for her ſervice. When ſhe entered the 
Tower, ſhe releaſed the duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, Bonner, 
the ducheſs of Somerfet, and the lord Courtney, eldeſt ſon 
of the marquis of Exeter, whom ſhe ſhortly after created 
car] of Devonthire. Thus, without any effuſion of blood, 
ſhe was peaceably ſettled in the throne, notwithſtanding the 
attempts to deprive her of it. She owed this good ſucceſs to 
the univerſal hatred of the duke of Northumberland ; for, it 
may be truly athrmed, that as Jane Grey without that lord 
would never have borne the title of queen, ſo without him 
ſhe would doubtleſs have preſerved ut. Very probably, the 
reſtoring of religion to the ſtate it was in before the alterations 
introduced by the two laſt kings, and perhaps the being re- 
venged of her enemies, were the principal things intended by 


Mary when ſhe aſcended the throne. At leaſt, we ſhall {ce 


no other project in the courſe of her reign. 

As the new queen had nothing in her thoughts but the 
eſtabliſhing of her religion, her firſt care was to conſult her 
truſty friends how to effect it. She was herſelf diſpoſed to 
keep no meaſures, but to force the kingdom to return imme— 
diately to what ſhe called, the Union of the Catholic Church. 
To that end, ſhe had now determined to ſend for cardinal 
Pool as legate, to reconcile England to the pope. But Gar- 
diner, who was conſidered as a man of great experience, was 
of another opinon. He knew the reformation muſt be pulled 


down the ſame way it was ſet up, that is, by degrees, and 
therefore it was ſufficient at firſt to bring back religion to 


what it was at king's Henry's death. This advice was more 
prudent, and withal more ſuitable to the intereſts of the per- 
fon who gave it. He was ſenſible the queen had a great 
eſteem and affection for Pool, and was afraid the cardinal, 
being in England, would diſpoſſeſs him of the chief place in 
the queen's favour ; nay, quite ruin him with her, becauſe he 
was not his friend. Mean while, as this advice was not re- 
liſhed by the queen, it was in danger of being rejected, it 
Gardiner had not uſed other means to compaſs his ends. 
He ſent a meflenger to the emperor to repreſent to him, that 
what the queen propoſed was too hazardous, and in caſe Pool 
came ſo ſoon into England, his zeal for the fee of Rome 
would undo all, becauſe the Engliſh were not yet preparcd 
to ſubmit to the papal yoke?, That, on the contrary, b. 
his method every thing would ſucceed to the queen's fatil- 
faction, and to the advantage of religion, provided the qucen 
would be pleaſed to make him chancellor, and thereby ge 


* Two thouſand. See Strype, tom, III. p. 113. 

He obſerved to the emperor, That the Eugliſh were averſe to the pts 
pacy upon a double account. The one was, for the church lands, which 
they had bought, and ſhould be in danger of lofing again. The other Vas, 
the fear they had of the papal dominion, which had been for about tc“ 
T3 years repreſented to them as a moſt intolerahle tyranny, Burnct, em 

* P · 242. 
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bim the authority neceſſary to conduct ſo nice an affair. Pro- 
bably, it was now the emperor projected the marriage between 
his ſon Philip, and Mary, either of himſelf or by Gardiner's 


| ſuggeſtion. However, the emperor approving Gardiner's 


meaſures, wrote. ſeveral letters toMary, to perſuade her to.mo- 
derate her zeal, left too much' haſte ſhould ſpoil her defigns. 
As ſhe had a great deference for his counſels, ſhe brought 
herſelf by degrees to comply with the biſhop's projects, to 
whom at length ſhe gave the great ſeal *. : 

| King Edward's funeral was ſolemnized at Weſtminſter the 
18th of Auguſt. The new miniſters were for having the old 
aboliſhed office made uſe of on that occafion ; but Cranmer, 
ſupported by acts ſtill in force, ſtoutly oppoſed it, and offici- 
ated himſelf according to the new liturgy, giving the com- 
munion to as many as were defirous to receive it“. But the 
queen had a ſolemn ſervice in her own chapel, performed with 
all the ceremonies of the church of Rome. 

On the 12th, the queen in council declared ſhe would uſe 
no force upon conſcience in affairs of religion. Great care 
was taken to diſperſe this declaration, and to magnify it as a 

reat inſtance of the queen's generoſity. But the proteſtants 
cafily ſaw the difference betwixt her declarations in council, 
and her promiſes to the Suffolk-men. She had told theſe, 
that religion ſhould be left in the ſame ſtate as at Edward's 
death ; bur in the declaration, thought it ſufficient to give a 
general aſſurance, that the proteſtants ſhould not be forced to 
embrace the Romiſh religion; for this was the moſt natural 
meaning of her expreſhons. This reſtriction to her firſt pro- 
miſe greatly alarmed them. 

The adherents of the Romiſh church were ſo confident of 
the queen's intention to reſtore their religion, that they made 
no difficulty of owning it publicly, and even inveigh- 
ing againſt the proteſtant religion, though it had ſtill the 
countenance and protection of the laws. The day after the 
queen had made the declaration in her council ®, Bonner 
went to St. Paul's church, to hear a ſermon preached by his 
chaplain Bourn. The preacher ſpoke ſo honourably of Bonner, 
that he raiſed the indignation of his audience. Then, aggra- 
vating the pretended perſecutions ſuffered by this prelate in 
the late reign, he ſpoke of king Edward in ſo injurious terms ©, 
that the hearers loſt all patience. Some reproached, and 
others threw ſtones at him. One even threw a dagger, 
which he happily avoided, and which ſtuck faſt in the wood 
of his pulpit. At laſt the people grew ſo furious, that pro- 
bably the preacher had been torn in pieces, had not Brad- 
ford and Rogers, two eminent proteſtant miniſters, inter- 
poſed, and conveyed him from the danger into a neighbour- 
ing houſe. What recompence this ſervice met with will 
hereaſter appear. 8 | 

The proteſtants ſtill hoped the queen would keep her 
word; and even gave the reſtriction, the had added by her 
declaration in council to her firſt promiſe, a favourable inter- 
pretation. But they were not long left in this hope. Shortly 
alter d, the queen publiſhed a proclamation, which was but 
too capable to remove their miſtake. The terms were ſo 
arttully managed, that they implied much more than they 
ſeemed to expreſs. The queen ſaid, ſhe had the ſame belief 
in which ſhe had been educated from her infancy, and in- 
tended to adhere to it during her life. She paſſionately wiſhed 
all her ſubjects would follow her example, but would uſe no 
force, © till public order ſhould be taken by common aflent.” 
This plainly diſcovered her intention to change religion by 
the parhament, and that then ſhe ſhould think herſelf dif- 
charged from her promiſe of not compelling conſcience. 
Then ſhe forbid her ſubjects to give one another the odious 
names of Papiſt and Heretic. The proteſtants conſidered 
the prohibition as levelled entirely againſt them, becauſe they 
clearly underſtood, that a diſobedience to it would be pu- 
niſhed in them, but not in their adverſaries. After that, all 
forts of unlawful affemblies were forbid, and this article had 
the ſame conſtruction with the foregoing. By another clauſe 
of the proclamation, it was forbid to preach without her ſpe- 
cial licence. A man muſt have been wilfully blind, not to 


* Auguſt 23, Godwin, p. 1 

Day, the deprived biſhop of Chicheſter, preached the funeral ſermon. 
Bod in, p. 334. And very probably performed the reſt of the ſervice: 
tor it does not appear likely, that Cranmer ſhould be ſuffered to officiate, 
he being now under diſpleaſure, and about this time confined to his houſe, 
155 Burnet, tom. III. Collect. p. 409; and Hollingſhead, p. 1089. 

Auguit 13, Rapin. 
© Bourn taking occaſion of the goſpel of that day, to ſpeak ſomewhat 
N in juſtifying Bonner, who was preſent, ſaid, “ That he, upon the 
"me text, in that place, that day four years, had preached before, and 
"5 upon the ſame moſt cruelly and unjuſtly caſt into the moſt vile dun- 
Fan ot the Marſhaliea, and there kept during the time of king Edward.“ 
os e matter of this ſermon tended ſo much to the derogation and diſpraiſe 

King Edward, and his words founded to evil iu the cars of the bearers, 


ſee this was intended to exelude the proteſtants out of all the 
pulpits: Finally, the queen ſaid; it was her intention no man 
ſhould be puniſhed for the laſt rebellion, © without her order. 
Hereby he left all his fears. The proclamation ended with 
laying, the queen was reſolved to puniſh rigorouſly all thoſe 
who ſhould foment pernicious defigns ; but ſhe hoped to have 
no cauſe to execute the ſeverity of the law. This clauſe na- 
turally inſpired the proteſtants with terror, for it was eaſy to 
foreſce that. religion and the laws were going to be changed; 
and that thoſe * — ſubmitted not blindly to the new ſtatutes 
would be conſidered as rebels. . | 

The ſame day the proclamation was publiſhed ©, came on 
the trial of the duke of Northumberland, the marquis of 
Northampton, the earl of Warwick, fir Andrew Dudley, fit 


John and fir Henry Gates, and fir Thomas Palmer. Upon 


the evidence of Palmer and fir John Gates, king Edward 


had conſented to the execution of his uncle the duke of So- 


merſet, and they were become the principal confidents of the 
duke of Northumberland. The queen made the duke of 
Norfolk lord high ſteward at the trial of theſe three lords. 
He was ſtill under condemnation, fince the a& of attainder 
againſt him had not been reverſed. But the queen had granted 
him a pardon, which indeed was not diſpatched till eleven 


days after. It was thought without doubt that the queen's 


promiſe was ſufficient, otherwiſe it is not caſy to conceive by 
what ſort of right a man under ſentence of death could pre- 
fide in a capital trial, or even give his vote. 

The duke of Northumberland, being brought before his 
peers, defired information upon two points. before he. an- 
ſwered to the articles exhibited againſt him. The firſt was, 
Whether a man, acting by-order of council and the authority 
of the great ſeal, could be guilty of treaſon ? The ſecond 
was, Whether perſons, who had acted with him in the ſame 
affair, and were equally guilty, could fit as his judges ? This 


doubtleſs related to the marquis of, Wincheſter, and the earls. 


of Arundel and Pembroke, who were actually members of 
the council when Jane was proclaimed, and hed given orders 
tor her proclamation. After a ſhort conſultation, it was 
anſwered, that the great ſeal of an uſurper could give no 
authority nor indemnity to thoſe that acted by ſuch a war- 
rant. To the ſecond point, he was anſwered, that none of 
the peers who ſat in judgment upon him, having been either 
condemned for, or even accuſed of the ſame crime, could be 
deprived of their right upon a bare ſurmiſe or report. It be- 
longs to the lawyers to conſider whether theſe anſwers are 
very folid. It ſeems, as to the firſt, that if this maxim was 
admitted in its utmoſt extent, it would draw after it very dan- 
gerous conſequences. Let us, for inſtance, ſuppoſe an uſur- 
per upon the throne of England, it 1s certain the adherents to 
the lawful king cannot avoid great danger, which way ſo— 
ever they turn. If they obey the uſurper, they will be guilty 
of treaſon when the lawful king is on the throne ; it they 
refuſe obedience, they will be puniſhed by the uſurper. It 


ſeems, that the maxim, which allows that every ſubje& ought. 


to be faithful to the king on the throne who exerciſes the ſo- 
vercign power, is liable to fewer inconveniencies. As to the 
ſecond, let the peers inſiſt ever ſo much on their privileges, 
it is contrary to reaſon and equity, that accomplices of a 
crime ſhould fit in judgment on him who committed it with 
them, when it is notoriouſly certain they were equally guilty. 
At leaſt it is unlikely this maxim ſhould be approved by the 
judges of the realm, if there was the l-aft room to believe 
the accomplices would vote for the accuſed, which might very 
eaſily happen. 

The duke, ſeeing theſe two points determined againſt him, 
confeſſed himſelf guilty, and ſubmitted to the queen's mercy. 
'The other two lords tollowed his example, and they were 
all three found guilty of high-treaſon. Ot the ſeven con- 
demned, three were deſtined to execution; the duke of North- 
umberland, fir John Gates, and fir Thomas Palmer. The 
bithop of Worceſter 5 being ſent to the duke with the meſſage 
of death, he confeſſed to the biſhop, and declared he had 
always been a Roman catholic in his heart, He made the 


that they proceeded to the extremities here related. Fox, tom, III. p. 17. 

Ed, 1631. Heylin affirms, "That the preacher “ inveighed in favour of bi- 

ſhop Bonner,” Eccl, Hiſt. p. 192: And Hollingſhead fays, That this mat- 

ter being ſet forth with great vehemency, ſo much offended the ears of the 

audience,” that they could not help intulting Bourn, for reflecting on the 

adminiſtration of king Edward, whote memory was to juſtly dear to them, 
1089. 

«4 Auguſt 18. Rapin. 

e Auguſt 18. Rapin. 

f It was ſaid the duke of Norfolk had never been truly attainted, and that 
the act againſt him was not a true act of parlament; fo, without any pardon 
or reſtitution in blood, he was {fill duke of Norfolk. Burnet, tom. II. 
5. 243. 
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ſame confelfion on the ſcaffold ; but it was til} doubted whe- 
ther this was done in hopes of a pardon®, or he had really 
diffembled during the whole courſeot his life. It is pretended, 
that to engage him to this public declaration, he had been 
flattered with the hopes of his pardon, even though his head 
were laid on the block. He died unlamented, his paſt con- 
duct having given no perſon whatever any cauſe to love him. 
His two companions were executed the ſame day, being the 
22d of Auguſt. | 

The proclamation, lately publiſhed by the queen, concern- 
ing religion, plainly ſhewed in what ſpirit ſhedefigned to rule. 
But, immediately after, there were more convincing proofs. 
The inhabitants of Suffolk, relying on the queen's promiſe, 
and having tranſgreſſed the prohibitions contained in the pro- 
clamation, the court ſent an order to the magiſtrates of that 
county to look ſtrictly to the execution of it, and rigorouſly 
puniſh the diſobedient. Upon this, the inhabitants, not be- 
lieving the queen would break her word, after the great ſervice. 
they had done her, ſent deputies to pray her to remember 


what ſhe had promiſed them with her own mouth. The pe- 


tition was rejected with great haughtineſs, and thought the 
more offenſive, as it juſtly reproached the queen with failure 


of her word. They were anſwered, that ſubjects were not 


to controul the actions of their ſovereign; and Dobbe', one 
of their number, was ſet in the pillory for ſpeaking more 
freely than the reſt. 

A few days after, Bradford, one of the two miniſters who 
had reſcued Bourn, was ſent to priſon ; and Rogers, his com- 
panion, confined to his houſe. Afterwards he was alſothrown 
into priſon. The great changes meditated by the miniſters, 
made them afraid of meeting with obſtacles from thoſe who 
had moſt credit with the people, and therefore they were glad 
on divers pretences to ſecure them. Theſe proccedings made 


the proteſtants think they were going to be expoſed to a terri- 


ble ſtorm. 

At the ſame time, all the biſhops, deprived in the reign of 
Edward, were reſtored by commiſſioners appointed by the 
queen to examine the cauſes of their deprivation. Five Ro- 
man catholic biſhops, Bonner, Gardiner, Tunſtal, Day, 
and Heath, were ſubſtituted in the room of five reformed k. 
Gardiner was made chancellor at the ſame time, and, a few 
days after, a commiſſion was given him by the queen, em- 
powering him fingly to grant licences to preachers, in conſe- 
quence of what ſhe had before enjoined by her proclamation. 
Some eccleſiaſtical proteſtants, not thinking proper to ſubmit 
to the order, were ſent to priſon. Hooper, biſhop of Glo- 
ceſter ; Ferrar, biſhop of St. David's; and Coverdale, biſhop 
of Exeter; were of this number. The two firſt were impri— 
ſoned, the laſt commanded not to ſtir out of his houſe with- 
out leave. | 

After the Roman catholics plainly faw the queen's inten- 
tions, they had not patience to wait for the reſtoration of their 
religion by public authority, but boldly celebrated divine ſer- 
vice in ſeveral places, according to the old rites before the 
reformation ; and though this was againſt law, the court con- 
nived at it, and filently approved it. | 

At the ſame time, the partiality of the queen and her mint- 
ſters appeared evidently in favour of the Roman catholics, 
againſt the proteſtants. Judge Hales, who had alone refuſed 
to ſign the inftrument which transferred the crown to Jane 
Grey, was thrown into the Marſhalſea, for charging the juſ- 


tic-2 of Kent to conform to the laws of Edward, not yet re- 


peaicd, or rather for being a proteſtant!. For the ſame rea- 
ſon, Montague, who had been forced to aſſiſt in drawing the 
fore- mentioned inſtrument, was turned out of his office, fined 
in a thouſand pounds, and ſucceeded by Bromley, Who had 
drawn and figned it without ſcruple. | 

In fine, ſince the ſhort time the queen had been on the 


hk Some ſay, that having a promiſe, and being put in hope of pardon, even 


though his head were upon the block, if he would recint and hear mats, 
i; conſented thereto, and denied in words that true religion which he had 
before profeſſed. Fox, tom. III. p. 16. He went to mals in the 1 ower, and 
7--cived the facrament after the popiſh manner. He begged his life with all 
potlible meannefs, „That he might do penance all the days of his life, if 
it were in a niouſe-hole.“ Gardiner interceded for him; but the empcror, 
being afraid he ſhould hinder the intended marriage between Philip and 
Mary, had him put out of the way. Burnet, tom, III. p. 222. He was 
buried in the Tower chapel. Stow, p. 615, 

Strype calls him Thomas Cobb. Mem. tom. III. p. 52. 

The retormed ejected biſhops were, Ridley, of London; Storey, of 
Chicheſter ; Coverdale, of Exeter; Hooper, of Worceiter, ; 

| Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, he was fined a thouſand pounds, which was 
part of Montague's puniſhment. _ Hales was firſt put into the Marthulica, 
*1ence removed to the Compter, and after that to the Feet; where he wes 
1% ditordered at the report of the cruelties which the warden told him were 


dontrixing ngaindt thole who would not change their religion, that it turned 
nis Drain, aud he endeavourcd to kill himſelf with a penkife. He was at- 


erwords tut it liberty, but never recovered his fenies ; fo that at lais lie 
growticd bat, Burnet, ton, II. p. 248. 


throne, proteſtants were every where injured and oppreſſed 

the magiſtrates not venturing or caring to protect them, 
Peter Martyr, profeſſor of divinity in Oxford, finding him. 
felt expoſed tothe inſults of the enemies of his religion, was 
obliged at laſt to leave the place, and retire to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. But Cranmer, whole ruin was reſolved, was 
little able to protect him. Mean time Bonner launched out 
into invectives and railleries againſt Mr. Canterbury, as he 
was pleaſed to call him, and publiſhed every where, that he 
was ſo reſigned to the queen, that he had promiſed her a ſv. 
lemn abjuration of his errors. Cranmer refuted this calumn 

in a writing. He called the queen herſelf to witneſs, that he 
nad never made her any ſuch promiſe, and offered to main. 
tain publicly the truth of what he profeſſed, if the queen 
would grant him leave. The writing being publiſhed 
Craymer was called before the Star-chamber. He owned 
himſelf the author, though it was publiſhed without his con- 
lent ; and, contrary to all men's expectation, was diſmiſſed 
without any puniſhment. But the queen was not ſatisfied 
though the was adviſed to treat Cranmer with the ſame mode. 
ration he himſelf had uſed whilſt he was in authority. The 
queen hertelf owed her life to him, which was ſaved merely 
by his ſolicitation, when her father, Henry VIII. had defoneq 


to put her to death ®. To this it was oppoſed, that if the 


queen treated with mildneſs the chief of the heretics, they 
would all grow obſtinate and infolent, but the puniſhment of 
Cranmer would intimidate the champions of hereſy. This 
advice was very agreeable to the queen, who had conceived 
a mortal averſion to the archbiſhop, by reaſon of the ſen- 
tence of divorce pronounced by him againſt the queen, her 


mother; this injury making a ſtronger impreſſion upon her, 


than the ſervice received from him afterwards. So, three 
days after, Cranmer, being cited before the council, was ſent 
to the Tower on an accuſation of treaſon, and of publiſhin 


ſeditious libels. Old Latimer, who had been biſhop of Wor- 


ceſter in the reign of Henry VIII. had been ſent thither the 
day before. | 

Shortly after, the court came to a reſolution of ſending away 
all foreigners that were come on the public faith and cncou- 
ragement. Peter Martyr, and a Poliſh profeſſor, named John 
a Laſco, were included in the number ®. This was the 
only act of mildneſs and equity ſhewn in this reign with re 
ference to religion. But this ſufficiently diſcovered what was 
intended againſt the Engliſh proteſtants. The court's daily 
proceedings, vefore the repeal of any one law, fo intimidated 


thoſe who had religion at heart, that great numbers, Paſſing 


tor Frenchmen, withdrew out of England into foreign coun- 
tries. Thoſe who made haſte to eſcape the impending 
ſtorm were wiſeſt and happieſt. For, ſoon after, others, who 
had taken the ſame reſolution, were arreſted by an order 
ſent to all the ports, to ſuffer no perſon to leave the kingdom 
as a Frenchman, without a pafſport from the embaſſador of 
France. 

It was time now for the queen to reward thoſe who had 
done her ſervice. The carl of Arundel was made lord ſteward, 
fir Edward Haſtings a pcer of the realm, and ſome others, who 
ha early declared for the queen, had employs and dignities 
conterred on them. But the earl of Suſſex 4, who had been 
ner general, obtained an honour unuſual in England, namely, 
to be covered in the preſence of the queen, as it is practiſed 
in Spain. He had his letters patents, under the great ſeal, 
the 2d of October. | 

As the parliament had been ſummoned to meet the 5th of 
October, it was neceflary for the queen to be crowned before. 
The ceremony of the coronation was performed the iſt of 
that month, with the uſual foicmnity, by the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who forgot not one formality practiſed before the re- 
formation. The ſame day a general pardon was publithed, 


n Her crime was, her reſolute adherence to her mother's intereſt. Bur- 
net, tom. IT. p. 240, 241. | 

a This laſt was a Pruſſian nobleman, miniſter of the German proteſtun! 
congregation in London, They had a church granted them by king E- 
ward (which was the church belonging to the late diſſolved monaſtery ot 
the Auguſtin friers, near Broad-ttreet, London, now called the Dutch 
church. "See Rymer's Feed; tom. XV. p. 242, &c.) but it was now taken 
from them, and their corporation diffolved. Burnet, p. 250. 7 

Above a thouſand, Burnet, p. 251. See the names of the chief ot 
them in Collier's Eccl. Hiſt, tom. II. p. 340. 

Sir John Gage was made lord chamberlain ; fir John Williams, who 
had prockumed the queen in Oxfordſhire, lord Williams, of Lune, &- 
Burnet, p. 251. Allo, September 27, the order of the garter was reſtored 
to William lord Paget. Strype, toni. III. p. 34. . 

4 Sce Heylin's Keel, Hitt. p. 19. This cal was Henry Ratclift, of 3 
family long lince extinct, Courcy, baron of Kingſale, in Ireland, enjoys 
this privilege of hitng covered in the royal prelence, by a grant made tom 
king Johm to the tandus Courey, earl of Uliter, from whom he 1 detcent 
ed, The preſent baron aflerted this pucient rigut et his family in the icigus 
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but with ſo many exceptions, that few perſons could receive 
ny benefit from it. All thoſe who had been arreſted before 
September were excepted by name r. 

ben came out a proclamation *, by which the queen diſ— 


charged the ſubſidies granted by the laſt parliament to the 


king her brother, tor the payment of his debts*. This was 
to gain the good will of the enſuing parliament, and render 
r lubſervient to her deſigns with reſpect to religion. Before 
the parliament met au, the archbithop of York was ſent to the 
Tower, on a general accuſation of ſeveral capital crimes. Six 
«11s before, John Veſey, ſome time biſhop of Exeter, but 
deprived in the laſt reign, was reſtored by an order of the 
guten. This was with intent to ſtrengthen the catholic 
cauſe in the upper houſe. | 

The court had reſolved to abrogate all the laws made in 
favour of the reformation, and to reſtore the ancient religion. 
This was not to be done without the concurrence of the par- 
tament. But if elections had been left free, it would have 
been difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, for the queen to {ſucceed 
in her deſign. The number of the reformed was without 
comparifon greater than that of the Roman catholics, and 
contequently the elections would not probably be tavourable 
% her. But beſides the ordinary ways made uſe of by kings 
to have parliaments at their devotion, all ſorts of artifices, 
{rands, and even violences, were practiſed in this. As care 
was taken beforehand to change the magiſtrates in the cities 
and counties, and there was hardly one but who was a ca- 
tholic, or had promiſed to be ſo, every thing tending to the 
election of catholic repreſentatives was countenanced. On 


the contrary, thoſe who were ſuſpected of an inclination to 


chuſe proteſtants, were diſcouraged by menaces, actions, im- 
priſoninents, on the moſt frivolous pretences. In ſeveral places, 
things were carried with ſuch violence, that proreFants were 
not allowed to aſſiſt in the aſſemblies where the elections were 
to be made. In ſhort, in places where it was not poſſible to 
uſe theſe direct means, by reaſon of the ſuperiority of the re- 
formed, the ſheriffs, devoted to the court, made falſe returns. 
As the diſputes ariſing from ſuch elections can only be de- 
cided by the houſe of commons, it is eaſy to imagine, that a 
houſe compoſed of ſuch repreſentatives failed not to approve 
of the elections that were favourable to the court, and reject 
all the others that were in the leaſt conteſtable. This is 
one of the greateſt abuſes belonging to parliaments, and 
which is but too frequent whenever the kingdom 1s rent into 
factions. By theſe methods, the court ſecured a houſe of 
commons ready to comply with their ſuggeſtions, and whoſe 


members had an intereſt in the change of religion, or were 


indifferent to all religious eſtabliſhments. | 

As to the upper houſe, which cannot be thus modelled to 
tne liking of the court, the queen probably laboured fo ſuc- 
cetstully to engage it in her intereſts, that ſhe found no op- 
poltion from the peers. It is very ſtrange, that the lords, 
who but a few months before were all proteſtants, and had 
in heir whole body but ſeven or eight who oppoſed the laws 
made in Edward's reign in favour of the reformation, were 
become almoſt all zealous catholics in queen Mary's. I 
pretend not to decide in which reign they diffembled their 
{entiments; but it is too clear that, in the one or the other, 
they were guilty of a baſe and ſcandalous prevarication. 
Mean while, to make this houſe fill more compliant, the 
court took care beforehand to make changes amongſt the 
bihops in favour of their deſigns. Befides both the arch- 
bilhops, and the biſhops of Gloceſter and Exeter, in actual 
unpriſonment, fix others had been changed, as has been ob- 
terved, Probably all the reſt, excepting two, were for pre— 
terring their ſees to their religion. The two I except, were 
taylor biſhop of Lincoln, and Harley of Hereford, who were 
ven thruſt out of the houſe the firſt day for refuſing to kneel 
at the maſs. Such was queen Mary's firſt parliament, com- 
bolech of a houſe of commons filled with the creatures of the 
court, and of a houſe of lords, who, through fear, avarice, 
or ambition, diflembled their ſentiments, or, a few excepted, 
inought all religions alike. It is eaſy to foreſee what is to be 
expected from iuch a parliament. 

in the firſt ſeſſion, which laſted but eight days, care was 
sem that nothing ſhould be moved with regard to religion. 

de only public act was a declaration of treaſons and fe- 


In September 28, the queen made ſifteen knights of the Bath; and 
October 2, hincty knights of the carpet: whole names ſee in Strype's Mem, 
tom. III. p. 3 30. 
: Octobe 4. Kapin. 
5 bs 00 Parliament of king Edward had granted him two tenths wy 
of Spas, we. a 8 wy : 6 79 raiſed of the lands, and 22 A : 
1 | wu 0 hatte 0 Chis tublid\ of 48. and 2s, 8d. was u hat thequeen 
ni es Sce Rymei's Fed. tom. XV. p. 335, 336, And Strype, tom. 
1 | 
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lonies, by which nothing was to be judged treaſon, but what 
was in the ſtatute of the 25th of Edward III. or felony, 
but what was ſo before the 1ſt of Henry VIII. This act 
ſeemed unneceſſary, fince the like had been paſſed fince 
Henry's death. But as ſome crimes, not contained in the 
ſtatute of Edward III. had been ſince declared telony, the in- 
tent of this was to aboliſh the late acts. It is true, this might 
have been attended with another inconvenience, namely, the 
diſcharge of ſeveral perſons then in priſon, had not an expreſs 
exception been made of all who were commitred before the 
laſt of September, as they had been excepted out of the 
queen's general pardon. 

By a private act, the attainder of the marchioneſs of Exe- 
ter, executed in the reign of Henry VIII. was reverſed, and 


her ſon the earl of Devonſhire reſtored to all his honours. 


Then the parliament was prorogued from the 2 1ſt to the 24th 
of October. 


In the ſecond ſeſſion, the defigns of the court were more 
open. The divorce of the queen's mother was immediately 


repealed. 'This a& paſſed in fewer days than Henry had 


ſpent years in proſecuting the divorce v. In the preamble it 
was faid, “ That the marriage of Henry with queen Cathe— 
rine was not contrary to the law of God, and that man 
ought not to pat aſunder what God had joined: that king 
Henry's ſcruples had been ſuggeſted to him by malicious 
perions, and ſupported by the decifions of ſome univerſities, 
which had been previouſly fecured by corruption and bri- 
bery : that Cranmer, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had raſhly 
pronounced fentence of divorce, upon the authority of thoſe 
deciſions and other groundleſs conjectures, and by a blame- 


able preſumption had thought himſelf more knowing than all 


the other doctors.” Upon theſe foundations, the parliament 
repealed the ſentence, and all the acts to confirm it. Gar- 
diner, chief promoter of the act, muſt have been paſt all 
ſhame, to make the parliament talk thus of Henry's divorce, 
in which he was principally concerned, even before C:anmer 
was known to the court, which he had himſelf approved and 
adviſed, and at which he had affiſted as judge. But ſuch 
was the character of the man. 

The princeſs Elizabeth being thus again declared illegiti- 
mate, by an act which reſtored Mary, found a great change 
in the behaviour of the queen, who no longer ſhewed her 
any affection. It is even pretended, that another ſecret cauſe 
alienated Mary from her, and that was, her love for the earl 
of Devonſhire, whom ſhe had ſome thoughts of marrying, 
but that the earl, too indifcreetly perhaps, continued to pay 
his reſpects to Elizabeth. 

The ziſt of October, the lords ſent down to the commons 
a bill for repealing Edward's laws concerning religion, and fix 
days after the commons ſent it back with their approbation. 
By the act it was ordained, that no other form of public 
worſhip ſhould be allowed from the 2oth of December, but 
what had been uſed in the laſt year of Henry VIII. This 
ſhews Gardiner's influence on the parliament, ſince the act 
preciſely followed the plan he had propoſed. 

Another act paſſed, decreeing the ſevereſt puniſhments 
againſt all who ſhould moleſt any preacher for his ſermons, or 
diſturb him in any part of the divine ſervice. The fame 
puniſhments were ordained for thoſe who ſhould profane the 
ſacrament, or pull down crofles, crucifixes, or images. 

The commons at the ſame time ſent up another bill againſt 
thoſe who came not to church or the facraments, when the 
whole ſervice ſhould be ſet up. But the lords thought not 
proper to go ſo far at once. | I ng 

Shortly after, the parliament revived an act of the laſt 
reign, forbidding any, to the number of twelve or more, to 
meet with deſign to change the eſtabliſhed religion, and de- 
claring the offenders guilty of felony, that 1s, worthy of death. 
This act was directly contrary to that made by this very par- 
liament, to repeal all new treaſons and felonies. But the 
pretence of religion covered all, 

In this ſeſſion, the act of attainder againſt the duke. of 
Norfolk in Henry's reign was reverſed, on pretence that all 
the neceſſary formalities were not obſerved &. 

Theſe were the moſt remarkable tranſactions of this firſt 
parliament, which, in a few days, overturned all that had 
been done with regard to religion in the reigu of Edward VI.“ 


v October 4. Burnet, tom. III. p. 222. 

It was read in the houie of commons the 26th, 25th, and 28th 
of October; on which laſt day it was ſent up-to the lords. Journ. 
Houſ, Com. 

* By an act made during this ſeilion, it was alfo ordained, That no 
perſon who is a ſheritt, mall at the tame time exeicile the othce of juſtice 
of peace. . 

This parliament granted the queen tonnage and poundage tor lite, upon 
the ſame foot as it was granted to king Edward VI. 

1 Sto 
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King Henry's laws were not to be touched, becaufe they 
had difficulties, concerning which the pope was firſt to be con- 
ſulted. 

The 3d of November *, the parliament till fitting, Jane 
Grey, Gilford Dudley, her huſband, two other ſons of the 
duke of Northumberland a, and Cranmer, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, were brought to their trial. They all confeſſed their 
indictments, and received ſentence of death as traitors b. 


OF ENGL AN P. 


the people were firſt to be managed and perſuaded to own the, 
papal authority, to which they were extremely averſe ; that 
beſides, Pole was not enemy enough to the proteſtants ; and 
religion, in the preſent conjuncture, required to be conducted 
by other maxims than thoſe of that cardinal, The emperor, 
on the other ſide, believing it his intereſt to keep Pole where 
he was, wrote the ſame thing to the queen, and repreſented to 
her, that Pole would ruin her affairs, let her intentions be 


in ſinuation to the queen, that the cardinal's zeal for the Holy 
Sce would prejudice the affairs of religion in England: that 


Stow ſays, it was the 13th, p. 617. 

Sir Ambroſe, and Henry Dudley. Hollingſti. p. 1093. 

b Cranmer appcaled to the judges, for them to declare with what re- 
luctancy he ſigned the inſtrument of the queen's excluſion. Burnet, tom. II. 
P. 257. If the queen did in earneſt forgive him the treaſon, it might be 
owing to this appeal; that 1s, if ſhe forgave the treaſon in earneſt; for the 
taking away his lite afterwards, leaves it a very diſputable point, whether 
this injury, added to the divorce of her mother, or his religion, wrought 
moſt powertully on her retentmentss The attainder of Cranmer, 


the duke of Northumberland, marquis of Northampton, &c, was confirmed 
afterwards by the parliament; and the bill for it was read in the houſe of 
commons the 27th and 28th of November, and December 4. Sce Journ, 

- Comm. and Rymer's Fed. tom. XV. p. 361, 
© He came to Newport, where he gave out, he was the nephew of a mer- 
Chant, lately dead, in London; and, hiring two Jervants, unknownty hun, cams 


+V wn i" 


of a pctition to the queen, by the Engliſh exiles at Straſburg 
The author added farther, that Gardiner. denic4 common 


over unſuſpected to London. Burnet, p. 258. i 
4 At Dilling, a town on the Danube. Burnet, p. 259. Thuanus, lib. 

1 = 
" By Goldwell, afterwards biſhop of St, Afaph. Burnet, ibid, 

t On Dec. 6. Journ, Parl. | 

# This ſum was equal to 400, oo0l. Engliſh, the crown being then à ho- 
ble. Ihe emperor made his on bind hinitelt to repay him that tum, hy 
he had once atiained the crown of England, Of this the emperor mace 4 
little a ſecret, that when, a year after, ſome towns in Germany, that 10 
lent a part of this money, defired to be repaid; he anſwered them, that he 
had lent his fon 1,200,000 crowns to marry him to the queen ot Englancy 
and had yet received of him only 300,000 crowns, but he had good fecul ity 40 
the reſt, and the merchants were bound to pay him 100,000, ſterling, an 
theretorg hg demanded a little more time of them. Burnet, tom. II. p- 205: 


Thale 


Cranmer's ſentence rendered him incapable of poſſeſſing any ever ſo good. In fine, he propoſed her marriage with his 

benefice, and conſequently his archbiſhopric was void in law. ſon, and ſupported his propoſal with all the reatons moſt apt to 

But two reaſons obliged the queen to diſpenſe with the ordi- perfuade her. Above all, he ſet forth the neceſſity of a foreign 

nary forms, and leave Cranmer, though condemned, in pofſeſ- power in reſtoring religion in England, or at leaſt of an al- 

ſion of his dignity. The firſt was, that intending to reſtore liance capable to inſpire terror into thoſe who ſhould oppoſe 

the clergy to all their privileges, ſhe was refolved Cranmer her deſigns: that an alliance with the emperor and Spain wag 
ſhould be canonically degraded, but this could not be done doubtleſs moſt advantageous, as France, being able to form 2 
till the laws of Henry VIII. were repealed. The ſecond was, projects in favour of the young qucen of Scots, who was to. mY 
that by a refinement of ſelf-love, ſhe was willing to pardon marry the dauphin, was in intereſt concerned to raiſe and wo 
| Cranmer his treaſon, to make the world believe ſhe proceeded foment diſturbances in England. Mary was much pleaſed, ya 
1 againſt him from no motives of private revenge. But at the with the propoſal, which was probably made about the be— , 1 
1 ſame time ſhe devoted him to death as a heretic, as ſoon as ginning of November. Beſides a zeal for religion, which oy j 
i any laws ſhould be made upon that ſubject, as if ſhe only might induce Gardiner to ſecond the emperor's deſigns, he. we 
"i acted out of pure zeal for religion. Therefore at preſent the ſaw a conſiderable advantage for himſelf, namely, the ſecuring [ 
1 archbiſhop's revenues were only ſequeſtered, and himſelf de- his own credit, ſince Philip would be indebted to him for his 1 
. tained in priſon till a proper time for his execution. marriage. Mean while, Pole was to be kept at a diſtance f | 
| Since Mary's acceſſion to the throne, ſhe had appeared to till the oueen's marriage was concluded ; and this the em- 0 
. | be wholly employed in theſe public tranſactions. But at the peror did firſt by his own authority, in detwzining him in his ＋ 
. ſame time, ſhe was forming ſecret deſigns which were not dominions d; but afterwards got the queen to ſend an expreſs“ — 
* known till ripe for execution. The news of king Edward's to acquaint him that the 1ntercits of religion required a ſtop Fog 
| death was no ſooner fpread in the world, than the court of in his journey, becauſe the nation was not yet diſpoſed to own FS 
[1p Rome conceived hopes of re-uniting England to the Holy See, the papal authority. . forte 
ye! | and even began to project it. Cardinal Dandini, the pope's W. hile the legate was thus detained in Germany, or the Oe 
* legate at Bruſſels, as of himſelf, ſent Commendone, after- Low- Countries, he tried ſeveral times to obtain leave to pur- 1 8 
1108 wards cardinal, to ſound Mary's inclinations. Commendone, ſue his journey: but it was ſtill in vain, He knew not to 1 11 
Nel: being unknown in England, caſily concealed himſelf under a whom this ulage was owing, and perhaps was never fully he 
6 1 borrowed name, and, repairing to London, obtained a private informed. However, he held a conſtant correſpondence, by 2 
1 audience of the queen®. This was ſoon after her coming to letters, with the queen, on the affairs of religion; but his coun- only 
(ITY that city, ſince the envoy was preſent at the duke of North- ſels were ſecretly oppoſed either by the emperor or Gardiner, tons 
With: ! umberland's execution, which was on the 22d of Auguſt, It was his opinion, that, laying aſide all ceremony, the king- roc 
10 At this audience the queen told Commendone ſhe deſigned dom ſhould immediately be reconciled to the Holy See. Gar- m— 
1 the reſtoration of the papal authority in England, and prayed diner, on the contrary, believed the marriage ought to be Mn 
8 him to intercede with the pope to ſend cardinal Pole as legate, concluded before the reconciliation was mentioned, that the 8. 
1 But ſhe intimated to him, that the diſcovery of this ſecret conſideration of ſo powerful an alliance might awe thoſe who _ 
. would blaſt the deſign. The pope, communicating to the were inclined to ſtir. He thought Pole (and would have had chats 
[HER confiſtory his intentions of ſending Pole into England, found others think him) a weak man, a ſhallow politician, and of Gs 
HE at firft great oppoſition. The cardinals feared to expoſe the little uſe in the cabinet. Pole, on the other hand, believed hi! 
MOL honour of the Holy See, in ſending a legate without a ſolemn Gardiner a very improper perſon to direct the affairs of reli- "Tp 
WES embaſſy from the queen. But the pope, telling them he gion, becauſe, in his opinion, he relied too much on his in- Gon 
FRY | knew more of the affair than he thought fit to communicate, trigues and the arm of fleſh, Their little eſteem of each prin 
00S they complied with his propoſal. other ended at laſtin an open enmity. Fans 
15 At the ſame time, the emperor was projecting a marriage The deſign of the queen's marriage was not conducted with ore 
[BB for his fon Philip with queen Mary. Gardiner was in the ſuthcient ſecrecy to keep it from the commons. They were T 
0 ſecret, whether it aroſe at firſt from him, or was only com- ſo alarmed, that they fent their ſpeaker, with twenty of their quet 
IN i municated to him by the emperor. However, this prelate members, to pray the quecn not to marry a foreigner. This 3 
5 ö gol neglected no endeavours to accompliſh it. The news of convinced the queen ſhe could expect no more ſupplies from 5 
bk My Pole's nomination to the legateſhip was equally diſagrecable the commons, if ſhe refuted to {atisfy them in that point. pula 
4 to the emperor and Gardiner. Commendone had doubtleſs But as ſhe had no ſuch intention, ſhe choſe to diſſolve the par- reve 
1 divulged at Rome queen Mary's queſtion to him, Whether liamentf, Gardiner improved the juncture, to the obtaining ao 
„ Pole might not have a diſpenſation to marry ? This occa- conditions from the emperor, which he could not otherwile ſubic 
1 ſioned a belief, that it was her intention to make him her have expected. He repreſented to him, that the Englith were T 
N huſband. The emperor, being informed of this, and, appre- ſo averſe to the marriage, that the wortt was to be feared, un- * 
| henfive that Pole's preſence might obſtruct the defign he was leſs he complied with two things abſolutely neceſſary. The T 
meditating, reſolved to uſe his endeavours to prevent the lega- firſt was, his conſent that the treaty of marriage ſhould con- mor 
tion, or at leaſt to retard it as long as poſſible. On the other tain terms ſo advantageous to England, as to filence the molt pu 
hand, Gardiner could not, without the utmoſt concern, think zealous oppoſers. The ſecond was, his remitting conſider— Lins 
of Polc's arrival, who might intercept his views upon the ſee able ſums to gain thoſe who would be wanted to cub the enjo! 
of Canterbury, and perhaps the ſmiles of the queen herſelf. people, or who could moſt cafily induce them to rebel. The eare| 
And indeed there was danger, that if the cardinal, who neither emperor, not doubting, of Gardiner's zeal for his intereſts, ap- Burp 
loved nor eſteemed him, fhould inſinuate himſelf into the proved the advice, and left it entirely to him to preſcribe the T| 
queen's favour (as it was very likely) he would uſe his credit conditions of the marriage ; and moreover, put into his hands mot! 
to ruin him. He was therefore to find ſome expedient to twelve hundred thouſand crowns, to be diſpoſcd of as he ta coun 
keep him at a diſtance, and none was more natural than an fits, Theſe particulars were printed in a little book, in form W 
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juſtice in the court of Chancery to thoſe perſons who would 
not engage to ſecond the queen's intentions. 

Whilſt the parliament was aſſembled, the convocation held 
irs ſeſſions according to cuſtom. It is not known whether 
any biſhops, conſecrated in the time of king Edward, ap- 
peared in the upper houſe. If any did, the number could be 
hut ſmall, and of ſuch too, as the lords vouchſafed to receive 
into their houſe; that is, men who were not likely to oppoſe 
any meaſures. Care was taken to fill the lower houſe with 
perſons entirely devoted to the court ; ſo that only fix mem- 
hers had the inclination or courage to oppoſe the decifion 
made in favour of tranſubſtantiation k. Theſe fix members 
demanded a regular diſputation on the ſubject, which was 
granted. But three of them declined the diſpute ', well fore- 
ſeeing what would be the reſult. The other three ſtood their 
ground; ſo a diſputation was had m. But the Roman catho- 
lics, for want of better arguments, received thoſe of their 
adverſaries with hootings, reproaches, menaces, and conti- 
nual interruptions, and then publiſhed that they were van- 
quiſhed. This at leaft is the account given by the pro- 
teſtants - | 

[1554] In the beginning of the year 1554, a magnificent 
embaſſy arrived at London from the emperor, with the count 
of Egmont“ at the had of it, to ſettle the articles of the mar- 
riage. The queen entruſted Gardiner with the management 
of the negotiation ?, or rather with the care of drawing the 
treaty, ſince probably every thing material was agreed before 
the arrival of the embafſadors. That able politician had a 
double deſign. The firſt was, to have ſuch conditions in- 
ſerred in the treaty as the parliament might approve. The 
ſecond was, to exclude the Spaniards from having any ſhare 
in the government. 'The emperor complied with every thing, 
in the belief, no doubt, that his fon would find ways to evade 
the obſervation of the articles, which ſhould reſtrain him too 
much. To be convinced that this was his thought 4, let it 
only be conſidered, that ſo able a politician as Charles would 
never have parted with twelve hundred thouſand crowns to 
procure for his ſon the empty title of king of England. For 
indeed the treaty, as will appear, promiſed him no more. In 
all probability, Gardiner had the fame thoughts with the em- 
peror. But the buſineſs was to dazzle the parliament with 
conditions advantageous to the nation ; for whole intereſts, 
though he affected a great zeal, he was probably but little 
concerned for what might happen after his death. Mean 


while, he acquired a high reputation, the public aſcribing to 


his capacity and prudence the terms of the marriage, which 
ſcemed to ſecure England from all Philip's attempts. The 
principal articles of the treaty, which was ſigned the 12th of 
January 1554, a few days after the arrival of the cmbaſla- 
dors, were thele : | 

That Philip, in virtue of the marriage, ſhould jointly with 
queen Mary enjoy the title of king of England, while the 
marriage ſubſiſted, ſaving always the rights, laws, privileges, 
and cuſtoms, of the king of England. It was likewiſe ſti- 
pulated, that the queen ſhould have the ſole diſpoſal of the 
revenues of the kingdom, the nomination to all employments, 
oflices, and benefices, which ſhould be conferred on the natural 
ſubjects of her majeſty, and no others. | 

Thar the queen likewiſe ſhould bear the titles belonging to 
her huſband. . 

That her dowry ſhould be fixty thouſand pounds of Flemiſh 
money, forty Gros each ©, of which forty® thouſand ſhould 
be aſſigned to her upon Spain, and twenty thouſand upon Bra- 


| bant, Flanders, Hainault, and Holland. That ſhe ſhould 


enjoy the dowry in the ſame manner it was cnjoyed by Mar- 
garet, fiſter of Edward VI. and wife of Charles, duke of 
Burgundy, 

That the children born of this marriage ſhould inherit their 
mother's eſtate, according to the cuſtom of the reſpective 
countries, | | 

With relation to the father's eſtate, it was agreed, that the 
archduke, Charles, fon of Philip, ſhould ſucceed to the king- 
doms of Spain, Naples, Sicily, the duchy of Milan, and 
al other properties and domains ſituate in Lombardy or Italy; 


' Theſe were Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter ; Philips, dean of Ro- 
cheſter; Haddon, dean of Exeter ; Cheney, archdeacon of Hereford ; Ail- 
mer, archdeacon of Stow; and Young, chanter of St. David's. Burnet, 
tom. II. p. 264. | 
2 n Collection of the Public Acts, there are about nine hundred 
ite, wes preſentations to livings a little before the parliament met. This 

covers the changes which were made amongſt the inferior clergy. Rapin. 
why Qo * of December, the maſs began to be ſung again in Latin, through- 

| H ro as in the former times of popery. Stow, p. 617. 

4 » on, Ailmer, and Young, Burnet, ibid, 

. 0 October 18, 20, 23, 25, 27, 30. See Fox. 

_ 40s year, fir 1 homas White, merchant-taylor, and mayor of London, 
Wed St, John's college in Oxford, upon the ſite of Bernard-college, which 


but in default of Charles and his iſſue, the eldeſt fon of Philip 


and Mary ſhould ſuccecd to the ſame ſovercignties. 


That the firſt-born of Philip and Mary ſhould inherit Bur- 


gundy and the Low Countrics, from which the archduke, 
Charles, ſhould be excluded, as the children of Philip and 
Mary were excluded from Spain and Italy. _ 

That the younger ſons and daughters of Mary and Philip 
ſhould have their appendages and portions aſſigned them in 
England, without prejudice, however, to what they might ex- 
pect from Philip, their father, or Charles, their grandfather, 
in the Low Countries, or Burgundy. 

Thar in caſe only daughters proceeded from this marriage, 
the eldeſt ſhould ſucceed to Burgundy and the Low- Countries; 
provided that, with the conſent of the Infante Don Charles, 
her brother, the married a huſband out of theſe countries, or 
the dominions of the queen, her mother. That, on her refuſal 
or neglect to perform this covenant, prince Charles mould 
preſerve his right to the ſaid countries, with obligation, how- 
ever, to aſſign a portion to his fitter, both out of Spain and 
the Low-Countries. ; 

That if prince Charles died without iſſue, the eldeſt ſon or 
daughter of Philip and Mary ſhould ſucceed, as well to Spain 
and Italy, as the other dominions. 

Laſtly, it was expreſly agreed, that, in all the foremen— 
tioned caſes, thoſe children who ſhould ſucceed to cither the 
paternal or maternal eſtates, ſhould leave them poflefled of all 
laws, rights, privileges, and cuſtoms, belonging to the res 
ſpective countries, and ſhould adminiſter the government by 
the natives of the {aid countries. 


A CLAUSE annexed to the Treaty. 
By this clauſe it was expreſly covenanted, that, before the 


conſummation of the marriage, Philip ſhould ſolenmly ſwear 
to the obſervation of the following articles : | 


That he would retain no domeſtic, who was not either an 


Engliſhman or ſubject to the queen, nor bring any foreigner 
into England to give uneaſineſs to the Engliſh. That if any 
of his retinue tranſgreſſed this article, he ſhould be puniſhed 
in ſuch a manner as ſhould be thought convenient. | 
That Philip would make no alteration in the laws, rights, 
ſtatutes, and cuſtoms of England. 
That he would never take the queen out of her own domi- 


nions, unleſs at her own particular requeſt ; nor carry out of 


England any of the children born of this marriage, without 
the conſent of the nobility, | 
That if the queen ſhould die firſt, without children, he 
would pretend to no right upon England, or its dependencies, 
but leave the ſucceſſion to the rightful heir. | 
That he would carry out of the kingdom no jewels, or 


other valuable things; nor alienate any thing belonging to 


the crown, or ſuffer any perſon whatſoever to ſeize them. 
That England ſhould never, by virtue of this marriage, be 


1514 — 
885 


concerned directly or indirectly in any war depending between. 


France and Spain ; but that the alliance between England and 
France ſhould ſubſiſt and remain in full force. 

That he would not give an) occaſion of rupture between 
France and England. 


It would be very difficult to diſcover what.20yantages Eng- 
land could receive from this marriage, if the intereſt of th 
ſovereign and his miniſters were not commonly conjounded 
with thoſe of the kingdom, though trequently very oppotite, 
The court had in view the reſtoration of the Roman catho— 
lic religion in England, and therefore believed they wanted 
the aſfiſtance of Spain. On the other hand, this marriage 
was advantagcous to the chancellor, who ſtrengthened his 
credit with Philip's protection. But at the tame time England 
ran a great nk of falling under the dominion of Philip, who 
probably meant not to be bound with chains ot parchment. 

The day after the treaty was figned *, the queen granted 
a pardon to the marquis of Northampton, who had been con- 
demned with the duke ot Northumberland, 


— 


he purchaſed from the crown. He alſo erected ſehools at Briſtol and Read- 
mg. Hollingſh. p. 1092. 

This was the brave count Egmont, of whom the reader will find an ac- 
count below, towards the clote of the year 1 567. 

? The commiſſioners appointed by queen Mary to treat with the empe- 
ror's. embaſſadors, were Stephen Gardiner, biſhop of Wincheſter; Henry, 


earl of Arundel; William, lord Paget; fir Robert Rocheitcr, comptroller of 


the houſhold ; and fir William Petre, tecretary ot fate. Rymer's Fwd, 
tom. XV. p. 337» 
4 See this explained in Strype's notes on Godin, p. 339 Comp. 
Hiſt, vol. II. 
Of Flemiſh money. 
January 13. Rapin, | 
This 
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We have before ſeen, that about the end of the reign of 
Edward VI. the court had taken meaſures to prevent the 
company of the German merchants, called the Steel-yard, 
from engrofling the whole woollen trade, in prejudice to the 
Engliſh, as till then had been practiſed. For this purpoſe the 
parliament had Jaid a heavy duty upon the goods, whether ex- 
ported or imported by that company ; and the aCt was re- 
newed in Mary's firſt parliament, But the beginning of this 
year, the queen, to gratify the Hanſe-towns, ſuſpended the 
execution of theſe acts for three years, and diſcharged the 
company of German merchants from the payment of the ex- 
traordinary taxes impoſed upon them, all acts to the contrary 
notwithſtanding. This was the firſt effect of the queen's 


all:ance with the emperor. 

After the treaty of the queen's marriage with Philip was 
made public, complaints and murmurs were every where 
heard, The proteſtants in particular believed themſelves 
loſt, and feared to fee erected in England a Spaniſh inquifi- 
tion. But they were not the only murmurers. Independently 
of religion, the greateſt part of the nation was not free from 
the tears of king Philip's introducing the Spaniſh tyranny 
into England ; of which the Indies, the Low-Countries, the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, and the duchy of Milan, 
afforded recent inftances. In a word, few perſons could 
believe that the emperor had agreed to the articles ſtipulated 
in the treaty, with any defign to obſerve them. At laſt, theſe 
murmurs grew into a conſpiracy againſt the queen, of which 
the marriage was either the cauſe or pretence. The duke of 
Suffolk, fir Thomas Wrat *, fir Peter Carew, formed the 
defign of a general inſurrection. Carew was to act in Corn- 
wall, Wyat in Kent, and the duke of Suffolk in Warwick- 
ſhire, which 1s in the center of the kingdom. 

Carew managed lo ill, that his plot was diſcovered u, and 
one of his accomplices arreſted, before he had concerted his 
affairs. This ſent him into France, and Wyat, upon his 
flight, haſtened the execution of his enterpriſe, though it was 
the defign of the conſpirators to wait the arrival of Philip, for 
à more plauſible colour to their inſurrection. Wyat there- 
fore, relolving to puſh his point, though he was yet unpre- 
pared, went to Maidſtone with a few followers, and gave out, 


he took up arms to prevent England from being invaded. 


Afterwards he marched to Rocheſter, from whence he wrote 
to the ſheriff to deſire his aſſiſtance. But the ſheriff, inſtead 
of clp-ufing his cauſe, required him to lay down his arms, 
and «flembled forces to oppoſe him. 

This rebellion alarmed the court *, where nothing was 
ready to allay it, the queen having diſmiſſed her forces, when 
ſhe thought herlelt out of danger. Wherefore ſhe ſent a 


| herald to Wyat with a full pardon, if he would lay down his 


arms in twenty-four hours. But he retuſed the offer of par- 
don. Mean time, the court was ſo unprepared, that the 
duke of Norfolk was ſent with only fix hundred of the city 
trained-bands*, commanded by an officer named Bret. Whilſt 
this was doing, the ſheriff of Kent?, as he was going to 
join the duke of Nortolk, met and defeated Knevet, who 
with ſome troops was marching to join Wyat, and killed ſixty 
of his men. This ill ſuccels ſo alarmed Wyat, that he had 
now reſolved to conſult his own ſatety 4, when an unexpected 
accident inſpired him with freſh courage. Sir George Harper, 
one of Wyar's adherents, pretending to deſert him, went to 
the duke of Norfolk, and io artfully managed the trained- 
bands, that they took part with the rebels, and quitting the 
duke, joined Wyat “. 

With this reinforcement and his other troops, making to- 
gether a body of four thouſand men, Wyat marched towards 
London. He met near Deptford two meſſengers from the 
queen, who, in her name, aſked what would content him. He 
demanded the Tower and the queen's perſon to be put into 
his hands, and the council to be changed as he ſhould think 
This demand being rejected, the queen repaired © 
ro Guildhall, and acquainted the magiſtrates with Wyat's an- 
ter. Shethen ſpoke of her marriage, and told them ſhe 
nad done nothing in it but by the advice of her council. And, 


his fic Thomas Wyat had been often employed in embaſſies, particu- 
Lets in Spain; where he had made ſuch obfjervations on the cruelty aud 
tab iulty ot the Spaniards, that he could not look, without a juſt concern, 
on the miſcries his countty was like to fall under. Burnet, tom. III. p. 
224 


it ſeems he was too haſty in raiſiag men, and making other prepara- 
tions. Godwin, p, 340. 
1 The news ol it cane to London, January 25. 


» 0h 
018. 


Idem, p. 341. Stow, 
« Five hundred, ſays Godwin, together with the queen's guards, Ibid, 
Sit Robert Southwell, Hollingthead, p. 1094. 

- He was ſcen to weep, and called for a coat, which he ſtuffed with mo- 

ev, deſigning 10 efcape. Burnet, p. 285. 

Thereupon the duke of Nortolk fled, together with the carl of Aran- 
fol and fir Henry Jernegan, captain of the guard, 
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to give them a proof of the confidence ſhe repoſed in them 
the reſolved to ſtay in the city, though many adviſed her 10 
withdraw to the Tower d. 

Wyat in the mean time continued his march, and reached 
the borough of Southwark the 3d of February, expecting to 
enter the city without any difficulty. But the bridge being 
ſtrongly barricaded and guarded, he was obliged to march 
along the Thames to Kingſton e, ten miles from London. 
Here he found the bridge broken, and ſpent ſome hours in 
repairing it. He then paſſed to the other fide with his army, 
encreaſed now to near fix thouſand men. After that, he 
continued his march to London; and, after ſome time loſt in 
repairing one of his broken carriages, reached Hyde-Park 
about nine in the morning, the 7th of February. The time, 
unſeaſonably ſpent in repairing the carriage, rendered his un- 
dertaking abortive. For, in that interval, Harper, who had 
been ſo ſerviceable in bringing over the trained-bands, ge. 
ſerted, and poſting to court, diſcovered his intentions to 
march through Weſtminſter, and enter the city by Ludgate. 
This advice came ſeaſonably to the earl of Pembroke and 
lord Clinton, who, at the head of ſome troops, had re. 
folved to engage him as he entered the city. Bur, obſerving 
he was entangling himſelf in the ſtreets, where he could not 
extend his troops, they thought it better to let him paſs, 
after orders given to ſhut the gate through which he deſigned 
to enter. 

Wyar, ſtill prepoſſeſſed that the citizens would favour his 
undertaking, left his canon under a guard at Hyde-Park, 
and entering Weſtminſter t, purſued his march through the 
Strand, in his way to Ludgate. As he advanced, care was 
taken to cut off his retreat by barricades and men placed at 
all the avenues. He believed himſelf now at the height of 
his wiſhes, when he found the gate into the city ſhut 
againſt him. He then firſt diſcovered his danger, and per- 
ceiving it was impoſſible to retire, loſt all courage. As he 
was endeavouring to return, a herald 5 came to him, and ex- 
horting him not to facrifice the lives of ſo many followers, 
he ſurrendered quietly h, and was ſent to priſon. This un- 
fortunate man, who doubtleſs had but a flender capacity, 
fooliſhly imagined, without having good aſſurances, that 
the city of London would declare in his favour, and that 
proved his ruin. If his meaſures had been better taken, 
the queen and her miniſters would have been greatly embar- 
raſſed, at a time when the government, weak as it was, had 
already created many enemies. But the ill ſucceſs of this en- 
terpriſe ſo ſtrengthened the queen's authority, that hence- 
forward ſhe found no more reſiſtance. After the taking of 
Wyat, his men being diſperſed, were taken at pleaſure, and 
filled the priſons. | 

While Wyat was acting in Kent and London, the duke of 
Suffolk had made but ſmall progreſs in the county of War- 
wick, He would not have been ſo much ſuſpected, had 
not an expreſs been ſeized, ſent to him by Wyat, to inform 
him of the reaſons which had obliged him to haſten his un- 
dertaking, and to pray him to be as expeditious as poſiible. 
Upon this advice, the carl of Huntington had orders to arreſt 
him. The duke was informed, and being not yet ſecure ol 
fifty horſe, choſe to conceal himſelf in the houſe of one of his 
domeſtics ', who baſely betrayed him to the earl of Huv- 
tington, by whom he was conveved to the Tower the fit 
of February. Such was the tucceſs of this conſpiracy. Hal 
it been managed by abler heads, it might have been attended 
with great conſequences, But few men of reputation cated 
to put themſelves under the conduct of ſuch leaders. If i 
had cauſed only the death of the principal actors, they might 
have been ſaid to meet the juſt reward of their folly. But it 
produced two conſiderable effects, one fatal to an illuſtrious 


and innocent perſon, and the other to all proteſtants. Not 


that religion had any ſhare in the conſpiracy, Wyat himſelt 
being a Roman catholic, and the queen in her proclama- 
tion not accuſing the proteſtants, though ſince ſoine hiſto- 
rians have. been pleaſed to brand them. But as the queen's 
authority was ſtrengthened by the ill ſucceſs of this under- 


braſs guns, and all Norfolk's baggage. Godwin, p. 341» 

» January 31. Hollingſhead, p. 1095. 

On February 1. Godwin, p. 342. 2 

d She armed 500 men, mot} 51 them foreigners, whom ſhe placed in ic 
veral parts of the city. Idem, p. 341. 

© Where he arrived February 6, about four o'clock in the afternoch, 
Stow, p. 620. | | 

i He advanced with five companies towards Ludgate, whilſt Cuthbert 
Vaughan, with two companies more, marched towards Weitizinſter. At 
Charmng-crofs, fir John Gage, lord chamberlain, went to oppole W yat, but 
retired in diſorder. Godwin, p. 342. 

„ Clarcnceux, king at arms. 

b To fir Maurice Berkley, : 

i One Underwood, whom he had made his ranger at Aſtley, neat Co- 
rentty. Godwin, p. 341. The 
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taking, ſhe turned it entirely to the ruin of the reformed 
and the rcforination. The duke of Suffolk being concerned 
in the conſpiracy, the court caſily underſtood his defign 
was to replace his daughter, the lady Jane, on the throne ; 
and this determined the queen to ſacrifice her to her own 
lafety . 

Two days after the taking of Wyar, a meſſage was ſent to 
ſane Grey and her huſband, to bid them prepare for death. 
ſane, as ſhe had long expected it, received the metlage with 
great reſolution. Mean while, Dr. Feckman, who brought 
it, and had orders to exhort her to change her religion, pre- 
poſteroutly imagining ſhe defired ſome time to be determined, 
obtained three days reſpite of her execution. But ſhe let 
him know, it was no ſatisfaction to her. She was well al- 
ſured, the jealouſy of the government would not ſuffer her to 
live, and therefore ſhe had employed the whole time of her 
confinement in a preparation for death. Some have believed, 
that without this laſt attempt of the duke of Suffolk, the 
queen would have ſpared his daughter. But as afterwards 
ſuch numbers were put to death for their religion, it is not 
likely that Jane, fo firmly attached to rhe proteſtant religion, 
would have been more mercifully uſed than the reſt, even 
though the queen could have prevailed with herſelf to pardon 
her trezfon. Be this as it will, ſhe was executed the 12th 
of February, after ſeeing the headleſs body of her huſband 
paſs by her, as he was brought back from execution to be in- 
torred in the chapel of the Tower. She ſhewed to the laft 
moment a great conſtancy and piety, and an immoveable ad- 
herence to the reformation, owning, however, herſelf guilty of 
a great fin in accepting a crown which belonged not to her. 
The duke of Suffolk, her father, was tried the 17th of the 
fime month, and executed the 21ft', with great grief for 
kaving bcen the cauſe of his daughter's death. 

Next, Wyat was brought to his trial, where he offered to 
make great diſcoveries if his life might be ſaved. He accuſed 
even the princeſs Elizabeth and the earl of Devonſhire K as 
concerned in the conſpiracy. This did not prevent his ſen- 
tence, but only gained him a reſpite of two months, becauſe 
of the hopes of drawing from him conſiderable diſcoveries. 
Mean time the earl of Devonſhire was committed to the 


Tower !; and the princeis Elizabeth, though indiſpoſed, was 


brought to London, and cloſely confined in Whitehall W, 
without liberty to ſpeak to any perſon. On the'11th of Marc 
following ſhe was ſent to the Tower. | | 
The 14th and 15th of February, Bret, commander of 
Wyrai's forces, and titty-eigat more, were hanged. Some days 
after®, fix hundred priſoners, with halters about their necks, 
waited on the queen, and received their pardon. But this 
was not capable to efface the impreſſion made in mens' minds 
by fo many executions for a conſpiracy in which was no ef- 
fuſton of blood. The fault was thrown on Gardiner, who 
was accuſed of leading the queen to an exceſſive jealouſy of 
her authority, and the moſt extreme rigour. An affair hap- 
pened at the ſame time, which alto greatly alarmed and filled 
the people with fears of rhe queen's intending to rule. with 
too extenſive a power. Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, being ac- 
cuſed and tried as an accomplice in the contp:racy, was aC- 


quitted by his jury, for want of ſutficient proof to condemn 


him. For this the jury were fevercly fined. So the juries 
were deprived of - the liberty of judging according to their 
conſciences; and, inſtead of being governed by proofs, they 
were to examine how the court ſtood affected to the priſoners, 
and by that determine their verdict. This rigour exercited 
won the jury was fatal to fir John Throgmorton, who was 
thun guilty upon the ſame evidence on which his brother 
had been acquitted, 


The 23d, ys Stow. His brother Thomas was beheaded April 27. 
Stow, P. 624. . 

& Edward Courtney. | . 

February 12, and the lady Elizabeth on the 18th, ſays Godwin, p. 343» 

OW, p. 623. 

„For a fortnight, Strype, tom. III. p. 84. 

" The 20th of February. 

Ie was executed April 11. © Godwin, p. 343. 

By Gardiner's malice a Warrant was procured, ſigned by fome privy- 
countellors, for her execution. But the hemenant, by an application to the 
qucch, to know whit was hor pleature, and her denying any kues, ledge of the 
varrant, layed the lite of the princeſs, See Fox, tom, III. p. 537. Burnet, 
om. III. p. 227. Had the queen unmediately, diſplaced Gardiner, the might 
hve been thought innocent of {o batbarous a deft gn. But the confidence and 
truſt in which he conmnucd till his death, gave a ſuſpicion at leatt that the 
woulch not have been diipleated with an QLedtence to the warrant, which the 
coal] have denied her knowledge ot, as it wanted her hand, and perhaps ob— 
bined a bohet by a facrinice of the countellors concerned in it. Quicen Eli 
eth hertelf afterwards took that method in the affair of Mary queen of 
Sens. 
i May 16. Rapin, On the totb, according to Hollingſhead, the was re- 
*U;d Cut of the Tower, and commuted te the cuitody e the lord Williuns, 
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The reſpite granted to Wyat had a quite contrary effect 
to what the court expected. This unhappy man, who had 
accuſed Elizabeth, and the earl of Devonſhire, only in hopes 
of a pardon, finding he muſt die, fully cleared them in his 
ſecond examination; and, for fear his laſt declaration ſhould 
be ſuppreſſed, he renewed it at the place of execution o. As 
there was no other proof againſt them, and their accuſer 
himſelf had acquitted them with his laſt breath, no proceſs 
could be formed againſt them, though Gardiner paſſionately 
defired the death of the princeſs. Nay, it is very probable, 
the queen would have gladly conſented to it, could ſhe have 
ſupported her rigour with any colour of juſtice ?. 

After Elizabeth had ſuffered a long and ſevere impriſon- 
ment in the Tower, ſhe was removed to Woodſtock. This 
was not intended as a favour, but to take her out of the hands 
of the lord Chandois, licutenant of the Tower, who had 
treated her with great humility and diſtinction. She was at 
Woodſtock committed to the cuſtody of fir Henry Bening- 
field %, who paying her no ſuch reſpe& as ſhe had received 
from the lord Chandois, gave her room to ſuſpect a defign 
againſt her life. It is even pretended, that certain perſons of- 
ficiouſly undertook to murder her, in the expectation of pleafin 
the queen and her miniſters, but that the ſtrictneſs with which 
ſhe wat kept, denied them acceſs, 

The diſturbances occaſioned by Wyat's conſpiracy being 
entirely appcaſed, the queen reſumed her firſt deſign, of an 
utter deſtruction of the reformation. Though to this the au- 
thority of parliament was neceffary, ſhe failed not to antici- 
pate the deſign by her own authority, in virtue of her ſupre— 
macy, which ſhe herfelt .deteſted, and yet ſcrupled not to 
ule againſt the proteſtants ! For that purpoſe, the gave in- 
ſtructions to the biſhops to viſit their dioceſes. Their in- 
ſtructions, drawn by Gardiner, contained a bitter narration 
of all the pretended diſorders introduced into the church in 
the reign of Edward. She afterwards gave the chancellor a 
particular order to purge the church of all married bi- 
ſhops and prieſts, 

Some days after *, the queen granted a ſpecial commiſſion 
to Gardiner and five others 5, to deprive four biſhops who 
were married, namely, the archbiſnop of York, the biſhops 
of St. David's, Cheſter, and Briſtol, and all in actual con- 
finement . Two days after, the commitſioners were or- 
dered to deprive the biſhops of Lincoln, Gloceſter, and 
Hereford, for having behaved themſelves ill, and preached er- 
roneous doctrines. The pretence to deprive theſe biſhops by 
a bare order of the queen, was taken from the letters pa- 
tents of King Edward, in which it was provided that they 
ſhould hold their biſhoprics fo long only as they behaved 
well; and therefore it was no injuſtice to deprive them, fince 
their conduct was diſpleaſing. Tiiis was the pretence, but 
the true reaſon was, the court's defire to fill theſe ſees with 
their creatures, betore the meeting of the parliament. As 
to the interior clergy, Dr. Burnet pretends, that of fixteen 
thouſand then in England, twelve thouſand were turned out 
ſor having wives d. And indeed, in the Collection of the 
Public Acts, we meet with an infinite number of preſenta- 
tions to livings, which ſufficiently ſhew the alterations made 
in the church. Mean time, in conſequence of the act of par- 
liament, the maſs was every where reſtored, with the liturgy 
uſed in the end of Henry VIIIch's reign. Such was the con- 
ſtitution of the ſtate and church when the new parliament 
met the 2d of April 1554 *. | 

The care of the court to have a parliament at their devo— 


tion had not been leſs than in the foregoing year. Nay, it 


was ſo much more ſucceſsful, as Gardiner had money in his 
hands to gain the electors and repreſentatives. The court 


who treating her more courteoutly than ſome could have wiſhed, fhe was put 
under the cuitody of fir Henry Beningtield, p. 1117,—The carl of Devon- 
{ſhure was removed to Fotheringay caſtle, May 25, 

r The 13th of March, 

* Bilhop Tunſtal, Bonner, Barfew of St. Aſaph, Day of Chicheſter, 
and Kitchen of Landaff, Burnet, tom, II. p. 274. 
XV. p. 340. 

Holgate, Farrar, Bird, and Buſh. Thoſe deprived two days after, were 
Taylor, Hooper, and Harley. Story, bithop of Chichetter, renounced his 
wife, and fled beyond ter; and Barlow, bithop of Bath and Welle, rehgned 
and fled. Burnet, tom. II. p. 275. In the room ot theie depri ed biſhops, 
were placed Morgan at St. David's, Cotes at Cheſter, White at LI 


«a& Lin- 
coln, Brokes at Gloceſter, Bouin at Bath and Wells. Parfew wis trantlat— 
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had a double deſign: the firſt to have the queen's marriage 
approved, the ſecond to reſtore the pope's authority. For 
the firſt, it was not ſufficient to have repreſentatives well in- 
clined to the intended alterations in religion, it was farther 
requiſite, they ſhould be little zealous for the good of their 


country, ſince the queen's marriage put England in evident 


danger of becoming one day a province to Spain. For the 
ſecond it was neceſſary, not only that moſt of the commons 
ſhould be convinced of the Romiſh doctrines, but alſo ſhould 


be really papiſts, that is, perſuaded that religion could not 


ſubſiſt without a pope. Now the men of this opinion were 
not very numerous among the Roman catholics. There 
were many more, who believing tranſubſtantiation, invoca- 
tion of ſaints, adoration of images, &c. were however per- 
ſuaded that the papal authority was by no means neceſſary to 
the church, and were well content with its aboliſhment. To 
have perſons returned proper for the defigns of the court, or 
to gain thoſe who were not fo compliant, it was that Gardi- 
ner uſed all his intereſt with the emperor and queen to pro- 
miſe penſions. This was done with fo little caution and ſe-— 
crecy, that with regard to a great number of members, their 
penſions were known. The parliament, when met, was ſo ob- 
ſequious to the queen's will, that ſhe was ſometimes obliged 
to check the impetuous zeal of the commons. 

The firſt act paſſed in this ſeſſion gave occaſion to many re- 
flections: but the intent of it was unknown till long after, in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, when a certain perſon, let 
into the ſecret, diſcovered it to the earl of Leiceſter. The 
bill was brought in by the ſpeaker. It imported, “ That as 
the laws declarative of the royal prerogatives had been made 
in favour of kings, it might be pretended that the queen 
had no right to them: it was therefore declared, that theſe 
prerogatives did belong to the crown, whether it was in the 
hands of male or female; and whatſoever the law did limit 
or appoint for the king, was of right alſo due to the queen, 
who was declared to have as much authority as any of her 
progenitors.” This bill occafioned ſome debates in the houſe 
of commons. Some feared that the pretence of ſecuring to 
the queen her juſt rights covered a defign of enlarging them 
beyond their juſt bounds ; and that the laſt clauſe, * that 
the had as much authority as any of her progenitors,” might 
encourage her to exerciſe the ſame power as William the 
Conqueror, who ſtripped the Engliſh of their lands, to be- 
ſtow them on foreigners. The queen's marriage with the 
prince of Spain {till encreaſed this ſuſpicion, by the fear of 
having a deſpotic government, like that of Spain, introduced 
into England. It was therefore thought proper to alter the 
words of the act, in ſuch manner as they ſhould ſecure to the 
queen all her legal rights, without giving her an opportunity 
to uſurp ſuch as were not ſo. The court found no fault with 
the correction, Gardincr, who promoted the bill, had no 
intention to make the queen abſolute, but to prevent Philip 
from ſeizing the government on pretence of ſex. The ex- 
ample of Henry VII. furniſhed a juſt cauſe of fear. That 
prince had at firſt no pretenſion to the crown but what flowed 
from his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 
However, when he afterwards tound himſelf ſufficiently 
ſtrong, he reſolved to reign in his own right, as heir to the 
houſe of Lancaſter. Philip might have done the ſame thing, 
as deſcended from the ſame houſe. So that here Gardiner 
conſulted at once the intereſt of the nation and his own. It 
was the nation's intereſt that Philip ſhould not have an oppor- 
tunity of ſeizing the government. Gardiner's likewiſe re- 


" quired the fame, becauſe, if Philip ſhould once become 


maſter of England, the adminiſtration of affairs would pro- 
bably be put into the hands of Spaniards, and conſequently 
Gardiner be excluded. In a word, the true occaſion of Gar- 
diner's bill was this: A certain perſon had contrived a model 
bf government, according to which the queen was to declare 
herſelf a conqueror ; or aſſert, that as ſhe came to the crown 
by common law, ſhe was not bound by the laws which limited 
the regal power, becauſe theſe reſtrictions were made for 
Kings, and not queens. This plan was communicated to the 
Imperial embaflador, who put it into the queen's hands, and 
prayed her to read it with attention. The queen doubtleſs 
read, and then delivered it to her chancellor to examine, and 
give his opinion upon it. He thereby ſaw what was the aim 
of the Spaniards, and ſet before the queen the conſequences 
and peril of following, or even liſtening to ſuch counſels. In 


Another reaſon for this act might alſo be, to prevent any diſturbance 
that might ariſe from an opinion broached by ſome of queen Mary's ene— 
mies, That it was unlawful for a woman to govern ; to prove which, Knox 
and others wrote books toon attcr, Strype's notes on Godwin, p. 344+ 

A convocation met at the ſame time with this parliament, And in the 
wits of ſummons, the qucen's title, of ſupreme head of the church, was 
emitted, See Fox, tom, III. p. 41, 8 


Lol 


a word, he ſo managed her, that ſhe threw the project inrg 
the fire. It was not without reaſon that Gardiner began tg 
be alarmed with reſpect to the Spaniards. Befides, that ſuch 
projects as this gave him juſt cauſe to ſuſpect them of ſome 
deſign upon the liberties of England, there was another thin 
that confirmed his ſuſpicions : This was, the Spaniards hag 
publithed a genealogy of Philip, which derived him from a 
daughter of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and fon of 
Edward III. Gardiner, therefore, thought it high time to 
break the Spaniſh meaſures ; and this he undertook to do by 
the fore- mentioned act. But he took particular care not to 
be known for the author, for fear of forfeiting Philip's 
favour x. 

In this ſeſſion the biſhopric of Durham, ſuppreſſed in the 
end of the late reign, was reſtored to 1ts ancient rights, and 
the act of ſuppreſſion repealed. 

The ſentence againſt the duke of Suffolk and the fifty. 
eight men, executed for the late rebellion, was likewiſe con. 
firmed. 

Laſtly, the parliament approved the treaty of marriage he. 
tween the queen and Philip. Bur as Gardiner began to fear 
the Spaniards, he fo ordered, that the parhament in approving 
the treaty, explained more clearly and enlarged the articles, 
by which the government of the kingdom was declared to 
belong only to the queen. | 

No more was defired of the parliament in this ſeſſion 7, If 
the zeal of the commons to pleaſe the court had been in- 
dulged, many rigorous acts againſt the reformation and the 
reformed would have been made. But the lords, by the 
court's direction, threw out the bills fent by the commons 
on that ſubject. Without doubt the miniſters thought it 
not proper to begin the pertecution before the conſummation 
of the queen's marriage, leſt ſome unforſeen accident 
thould retard the prince of Spain's arrival. For that reaſon, 
the parliament was diffolved * the 2;th of May, after the 
queen's principal defire, the approbation of her marriage, was 
obtained, | 

At the end of this ſeſſion of parliament, the court thought 
proper to interrupt the convocation, in order for a new con- 
terence to be held at Oxford, concerning the euchariſt. The 
proteſtants complained publicly of the treatment they had 
met with, in the diſpute held at London. From hence oc- 
caſion was taken to lay a new {nare for them, by appointing 
another diſputation in preſence of the univerfity of Ox- 
ford, as if more juſtice was intended them Bur this was in 


effect only to give them a freth mortification. If the court 


had meant to act with fincerity, they would never have choſen, 
as they did, for managers of the diſpute on the proteſtants 
fide, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, all priſoners in the 
Tower, and the two firſt without controverſy the moſt learned 
and able men of their party. But as it was retolved to con- 
found them othewiſe than by realoas and arguments, the 
court was glad to expole theſe three grave preiates to the in- 
ſults of their enemies. They were therefore removed to Ox- 
ford, to diſpute againſt ſome of the Romiſh ciergy ; at the 


head of whom was Weſton, protocutor of the lower houle of 
convocation: The diſputation or conference was managed 


like the former at London d. The three protettant biſhops 


were forced to be ſilent, by reaſon of the continual interrup 


tions and noiſes which hindered them from being heard, 
whence it was inferred they were vanquiſhed. Thote who 
are curious to ſee the particulars of the ditpute, will find them 
in the Hiſtory of the Retormation of England. Bur to mor- 
tity theſe biſhops was not thought ſutlicient, Tbe diſpute, 
which laſted three days, being ended, they were lummoned 
to abjure their pretended errors, and upon their retuial ex- 
communicated é. 

Prince Philip being informed that nothing now retarded the 
conſummation of his marriage, left the Groyne the 16th ol 
July, and arrived the 19th at Southampton d. Ar his landing 
he drew his ſword, and carried it naked ſome time. This 
myſterious action was variouſly interpreted. Some ſaid, it fig- 
nified that he would draw his {word in defence of the nation, 
Others believed, that he intimated to the Englich by this aC- 
tion, that he intended to govern them by the Ward. The 
magiſtrates of Southampton pretenting him with the keys 0! 
the town, he took and returned them without ſpeaking * 
word, This gravity diſpleaſed the Engliſh, who uſed to be 
treated more atfably by their ſovereigns. The queen met hi 


Rapin by miſtake ſays, the parliament was prorogued. 

About April 10. Fox, tom. III. p. 44, | 

It was held April 16, 17, 18, Scc Fox, ibid. &, Godwin, p. 344, 
Twentieth of Apul, 
4 With a flect of one hundred and fixty fail. Godwin, p. 345. Join 

earl of Bedford, the lord Fitz-Walters, and many other noblemen, XC» wele 

ſent into Spain to attend on him,. Hollingchead, p. 1118. lich 
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RAPIN's HISTORY 
t Wincheſter, where Gardiner married them the 2 5th of July: 
The ſame day they were proclaimed king and queen of Eng- 
11nd, France, Naples, Jeruſalem, and by many other titles ©. 
The emperor had lately made a preſent to his ſon of the 
Kingdoms of Naples and Jeruſalem. Philip was but twenty- 
nine years of age, and Mary was thirty-cight. Many cheſts 
of bullion f, brought by Philip, were landed, which no 
doubt were a great part of the one million two hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, promiſed to be ſent into England by the empe- 
ror, but which he was not inclined to part with before the 
conſummation of the marriage. This infuſed freſh zeal for 
the queen's intereſt into thoſe who had before been gained by 
Gardiner 5. 

Philip, defirous to acquire the affection of the Engliſh, 
began with acts of clemency, which would have produced 
that effect, had the reſt of his conduct been anſwerable to 
chem. However, ſome perſons of diſtinction were the better 


for his generofity. The princeſs Elizabeth was the chief. 
Gardiner was for removing her out of the way at any rate. 


5 He apprehended, if ſhe ſucceeded Mary, ſhe would be led 
fear by her own intereſt to ſubvert whatever ſhould be done in this 
ing reign with reſpect to religion. Beſides, it was known that, 
les, notwithſtanding all her caution, ſhe was reformed in her 
Wa heart. Now, as it was reſolved to perſecute the proteſtants, 
there was ſome room to fear an inſurrection, under colour of 
Tf aflerting her rights. The queen herſelf was not far from Gar- 
LY diner's ſentiments; but Philip interceded for Elizabeth, and 
the freed her from this danger h. This was doubtleſs at firſt 
the from a motive of generoſity. It has been pretended, that 
one policy had afterwards a great ſhare in the preſervation of this 
hes princeſs ; and two ſeveral reaſons are aſſigned. Firſt, it is 
tion ſaid, that when he had no longer hopes of children by queen 
dent Mary, he reflected, that, if Elizabeth died before the queen, 
aſon, the crown of England would deyolve to the queen of Scot- 
- the land, who would bring this rich inheritance to the dauphin of 
„ Was France, It is indeed true, that, by Henry VIITs will, the 
queen of Scots could not claim the Engliſh crown till after 
bucht the poſterity of the ducheſs of Suffolk. But it was not 
con- hkcy the dauphin would regard the will; and he might 
The happen to ſoin the crowns of England and Ireland to thoſe of 
y had France and Scotland, which could not but be prejudicial to 
6s the houſe of Auftrin. The ſecond reaſon which induced 
inting Philip to fave Elizabeth, was, as it is pretended, his hopes to 
f Ox- marry her, if Mary died firſt, Beſides the princeſs Elizabeth, 
was in ſome other perſons obtained their pardon by Philip's interceſ=- 
> court fion, namely, nine knights, and the archbiſhop of Vork“. 
hoſen, It is preſumed that prelate was not firm to his religion, be- 
eſtants cante all the reſt who were releaſed were men who ſuited their 
in tue religion to the times. Probably they had been engaged in 
learned \Wyat's or the lady Jane's cauſe. Befides, the archbiſhop 


33 of York was ſuffered to live in quiet during the reſidue of this 


its, the gn. i : 

che in- Philip's grave manner and reſerved - air gave great diſguſt 

to Ox- to the Knglith, None were {uttered to come either into his 
t the or the queen's pretence, without a formal demand of an au— 

YE” dience, as is practiſed by embaffadors. This rendered the 

nanaged court entirely unfrequented, the Englith nobility not enduring 

biſhops to contorm to cuſtoms ſo oppoſite to their own, 

aterrup The old duke of Norfolk died in September, about a year 

„ heard; alter obtaining his liberty k. 

ofe who Mary's third parliament met the 11th of November!, diſ- 

nd them poled as the court could wiſh®, The money, come from 

to mor- Spain, produced ſuch effects, that moſt of the repreſentatives 


> diſpute, 
ummoned 
fatal ex- 


only wanted occaſions to ſignalize their zeal for the queen. 
The court was fo ſenfible of this, that, without any law yet 
made to reſtore the papal authority, two noblemen were ſent 


arded the 
2 16th QI 
1s landing 
ze. Ibis 
ald, it ſig- 
he nation, 
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Ireland; defenders of the faith; princes of Spain and Sicily; archdukes 
of Auttria ; dukes of Milan, Burgundy, and Brabant; counts of Habipurg, 
Flanders, and Tyrol. Rymer's Feed. tom. XV. p. 404. 

' Twenty-ſeyen cheſts, each a yard and four inches long, and ninety-nine 
horte-loads and two cart-loads of coined gold and filver. Burnet, p. 286. 
dtrype computes, that this prince's revenues were yearly worth two mil- 
ons four hundred and ſeventy thoutand pounds ſterling, Tom. III, p. 


128. 


Auguſt 12, the king and queen made their entry into London. Stow, 


he was releaſed about the latter end of April. Godwin, p. 349. 
8 Kobert Holgate, The knights were, {ir Edward Rogers, fir James 
N lots, ir Nicholas Throgmorton, fir Nicholas Arnold; fir Edward Warner, 
Scorge Harper, fir William Saintlow, fir Gawin Carew, and fir Andrew 
Hadley; as alſo, William Gibs, Cuthbert Vaughan, Harington, Tremain, 
= hey were releaſed January 18. Stow, p. 626. Edward Courtney, 
01 Vevonſhire, likewiſe reaped the benefit of this generoſity, who, to 
me 10 more jealouſy, retired into Italy, and the vear after died, ſome ſay, 


AC. 


„ Poon, being buried at Padua, and put an end to that illuſtrious family, 


Ul 


71 „ 3 Jo why 5 N . 
vin, p. 34 | "mt he was the eleventh carl, Burnet, tom. II. p. 287. Holligſh. 
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P. 3 NY 800 de Med at Framlingham, in Suffolk, where he was buried October 2. 
melt, © p. 025, Strype, tom. IIL p. 200. 
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to receive cardinal Pole, as legate, and bring him over into 
England. One of thefe was the lord Paget, who, having 
been a principal friend and confident of the duke of Somerſet, 
and one of that protector's inſtruments to eſtabliſh the reform 
ation in the reign of Edward, was nominated in this of 
Mary, to meet the pope's legate n. Such change had a new 
reign produced amongſt the nobility, Whilſt the legate in 
Flanders was preparing for his voyage, an act pafled in par- 
lament to repeal his attainder in the reign of Henry VIII. 
This coſt but three days“, in order to avoid the inconvenience 
of ſeeing a legate arrive in the kingdom, ſtill liable to a ſen- 
tence of death. | 

Pole arrived the 24th of November p, and, after commu- 
nicating his inſtructions to the king and queen, he laid before 
them, and both houſes of parliament (ſent for on purpoſe) the 
occaſion of his legation. This, he ſaid, was to bring back 
to the fold of Chriſt the ſheep that were gone aftray : that 
the pope, who held on carth the place of ſovereign paſtor, 
was ready to receive them; and therefore he exhorted the 
Engliſh to embrace an opportunity at once ſo favourable and 
happy. The queen, who paſhonarely defired to ſee the pope's 
authority reſtored in England, was ſo moved on thi 
hon, that ſhe fancied ſhe felt a child ſtir in her womb. This 
news was immediately publiſhed in all places, and even, by 
an order of council 4, Te Deum was ſung at St. Paul's. Some 
flatterers ſpared not to ſay, that as John Baptiſt icaped in bis 
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happy omen followed on the {alutation from Chriſt's vicar 
fpeaking by the mouth oi his legate. The queen's women, 
who ſaw her ſo fond of her imaginary conception, kumourcd 
her in this belief, till the middle of the next year, when, to 
her great mortification, ſhe diſcorcrod her mito, 

The 29th of November the two lroufes protented a betition 
to the king and queen, pray ing their wnrerceſhion with the le- 
gate for a reconciliation of the kingdom with the church, 
from which a horrible ſchiſm had long vituvited it, hey 
promiſed in the fame petition to reprcai all the ts againſt the 
pope's authority. Upon this, the legate came to the parlia- 


ment, and in a long ſpeech enlarged upon the pope's affee— 
tion and tenderneſs for the kingdom of England, and the ex- 
traordinary favours which in every age that nation had received 
from the Holy See. Then he enjoined ior penance the repeal 
of all the laws againft the papal anthoricy, and, granting a full 
abſolution, which was received by both houſes on their knces, 
abſolved alſo the kipgdom from all cenſures. | 

The repeal promiſed by both houſes could not be ready be- 
fore the beginning of January, By this a& the pope's autho- 
rity was reſtored to the fame tate as before the twentieth year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. But the five following ar- 
ticles inſerted in it were lo many reſtrictions upon the pa- 
pal power. 


I. That biſhoprics, cathedrals, and colleges, ſhould re- 
main in their preſent condition. 

IT. That marriages contracted within the degrees forbidden 
only by the canons, and not the law of God, ſhould be 


deemed good and valid. 


III. That inſtitutions into benefices made during the ſchitm 
ſhould be contirmed. | 

IV. That all judicial proceſſes ſhould alſo be confirmed. 

V. That the alienations of the lands of the church thould 
be authorized, and the potteilors 


ſubject to no centures or 
proſecutions on that account. 


The legate rarified all theſe article 


les, but with a denu 
tion of the judgments of God on all 


S, 
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In the writs of ſummons, it Was remarkable, that the queen omitted her 
title of ſupreme head of the church, as the had done a Mile berore ih the 
writs of tummons to the lait convocation. Capi, by nuilak 
be a ſeſſion of the former parhament. 

m The king and queen rode together i their robes to tins parliament, 
having two words, and two caps outm⁰α⁰œοœùœñmmunance, carried betore them. IIol- 
lingth, p. 1122. 

n The other was fir Edward Llaſlings. Fox, p. 1953. Strype, p. 150. 

© Tt was twice read in the houte of lords on NO Aber 17, aud the 
third time on the 19th; when it wis ſent down to the cominons, who read it 
twice on Nov. 19, and the third tine on och, and tent 11.4Þ the 21ſt. 
The king and queen patled it on the 220, Jown, Pail, 

v He landed at Dover the 21#, and cune to London the 4th. 
), 108. 

4 Dated November 27. In the tame order, all prieſts and other eccleti- 
aſtical miniſters were emomed, in their mates and other ſetvices, continu— 
ally to pray Almighty God thai he would continue and bring to good effect 
what he had io gracioully begun. Forms of prayer were composed on this 
occation by doctor Weiton, dean of \Weltannſter; and printed copies of them 
diſperſed through the kingdom, tn one of them they prayed Gol to * give 
the queen a male infant, in tathion and body comely and beautiinl, and in 


e, makes this 19 


| 
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Fox, 


pregnant wit notable and excellent.” Sce the order ul forms in Hollngth, 


p. 11231126, and Fox, tom, III. p. 11g, &c, DN 
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church-lands. As this article was the moſt important and 
obſtructtwe to a re-union, the court of Rome had not been a 
little embarraſſed to ſettle it. The nobility and gentry, en- 
riched with the plunder of the church in the two laſt reigns, 
were not to be alzxrmed. On the other hand, the canons 
make the lands of the church fo ſacred, that the pope him- 
ſelf, however extenſive his power be in other reſpects, cannot 
alienate them. Conſcquently, Julius III. could not conſent 
to the alienation made in England, without violating the 
canons : nay, his conſent would have been of no force, ſince 
he would have exceeded the bounds of his power. Mean 
while, had he inſiſted upon the neceſſity of reſtitution, and 
told the Engliſh, that without it he could not poſſibly abſolve 
them, the affair of the re- union of England, the concluſion 
whereof was ſo paſhonately deſired by the pope, would have 
been in danger of miſcarrying. This was one of thoſe nice 
affairs which called for {ſome of thoſe expedients the court 
of Rome ſeldom wants. The expedient now uſed was to de- 


ceive the Engliſh. The pope firſt gave Pole a general power”, 


which was not thought ſufficient however to remove the un- 
eafineſs of the perſon concerned. Afterwards he ſent him 
another 5, authorizing him, ** to tranſa& with the poſſeſſors 
of church-lands for the rents they had unlawfully received, 
and for the moveables they had conſumed ; in reſtoring 
firſt, if the legate thought proper, the lands they unjuſtly 
poſſeſſed *.” This clauſe “ in reſtoring firſt, if the legate 
thought proper,” had a very equivocal meaning. It might 


ſignify, that the legate had the liberty to oblige the poſſeſſors 


to reſtitution, or to diſpenſe withit; or elſe, that he had power 
to tranſact with them for the received rents before or after the 
reſtitution of the lands. In all appearance, the pope under- 
ſtood the clauſe in this laſt ſenſe, but was willing to give room 
to believe, that he underſtood it in the firſt, This power ap- 
pearing inſufficient to the emperor and the court of England, 
the pope gave a third not leſs equivocal, and which, under a 
heap of general terms, contained certain reſtrictions, which 
left him free to act afterwards as he ſhould pleaſe ; for his 
preſent buſineſs was to blind the poſſeſſors and the parliament, 
in giving them a ſeeming ſatisfaction. This laſt power ran, 
* 'That whereas he had before given power to his legate to 
tranſact with the poſſeſſors of the church's goods, and to 
diſcharge them the rents they had unjuſtly received, or 
the moveables they had waſted ; nevertheleſs, to the end 
that the entire reduction of England might become ſo much 
the more eaſy, by the greater hopes which the pope gave 
of condeſcenſion and compliance on this occaſion (unwil- 
ling as as he was to keep back the great work of the ſalvation 
of ſo many ſouls by any human conſiderations, and deſirous 
to imitate the good father going out to meet the prodigal 
ſon) he gave power to his legate, agreeably to the confi- 
dence he repoſed in him, to tranſact and agree, by autho- 
rity of the Holy See, with the poſſeſſors of the goods of 
the church, for whom the queen thould intercede, and to 
give them a diſpenſation for the future enjoyment of them; 
with reſervation, however, of ſuch things, whercin, for the 
greatneſs and importance of them, he ſhould think fit to 
conſult the Holy See, for its approbation and confirma— 
tion.“ | 


This laſt power, far from correcting what was defeRive in 


the former, was Kill more equivocal and uleleſs. Firſt, for 
the word Tranſact, which was in the firſt power, and re- 
mained likewiſe in this, it is manifeſt, that the pope did not 
mean by it a bare acquieſcence of his legate to a poſſeſſion 
deemed unjuſt, and that, on this occaſion, a tranſaction im- 
ported at Jeatt tone previous reparation to be made to the 
church. But for tear the term Tranſact ſhould not be figni- 
ficant enough, the pope added in this laſt power the term 
Agrce, which evidently thewed in what ſenſe he would have 
this tranſaction underſtood. Wherefore the bare acquieſcence 
of the legate was utelcts, fince he thereby exceeded his power, 
which was to 'Iranſact and Agree. Secondly, under theſe 
terms, Future Injeyment, was an equivocation, ſince the Fu— 
ture might imply either a perpetual or a temporary enjoyment. 
Tairdly, the legate could grant a diſpenſation for the enjoy - 
ment of theie lands bur ro thoſe for whom the queen inter- 
ceded, ſo that the queen might chuſe whether the would -in- 
tercede for any perſon ; nay, it is very likely the would have 
Icrupled it, lace it will appear, ſhe hertelf made reſtitution 


* Dated March 8, 1554 Burnet, tom III. p. 230. 

It is part of the fru. See Burnet, ibid. 

t Ac cum noſictloriinns bouortum eecleliatticorum (reſtitutis prius ſi tibi ex- 
pedire viderctut, muon per c indebite detentis) iuper fructibus male 
petceptis, a iſtis mobilihus conſumptis, concordandi, & trantigendi, ac cos 
defiper bee e etch, Fc. Biirnet, tom. III. Collect. p- 217. 

& 2K CHILE: Henry LY. 2: Hen V; 

„ 'ne other 2013 now made Were theic : 1. An act con ſirming that of 


of all ſuch lands as were in her pofſeſſion. Fourthly, ail that 
the legate could do on this occaſion was inſignificant without 
the pope's confirmation, who could revoke it; fo that the 
legate's power was only proviſional. Laſtly, the obligation 
to conſult the Holy See in matters of importance, was alſo an 
uncertain expreſhon, and liable to endleſs cavils. 

Pope Julius III. died before he was informed of the ſucceſs 
of this affair. But if we judge of him by the terms of the 
power granted to his legate, he acted with no fincerity, and 
his ſucceſſor plainly refuted to confirm the legate's acquieſcence, 
It was therefore a manifeſt illuſion put upon the poſleflors of 
the church lands, ſince, according to the canon law, they 
could thereby acquire no juſt title. On the other hand, they 
could not poſſeſs them with a ſafe confcience, fince the legate, 
at the ſame time that he gave his conſent to their enjoyment of 
theſe lands, denounced the judgments of God ready to fall on 
their heads. It will be aſked, perhaps, how the Engliſh could 
ſuffer themſelves to be impoſed upon by ſo palpable an arti. 
fice? To this may be anſwered, firſt, that the king and 
queen, being in the ſentiments of the court of Rome, aſſiſted 
the fraud as much as poſſible, and the parliament, corrupted, 
with Spaniſh gold, ſeemed not to fee what they ſaw. In the 
ſecond place, the legate's powers were probably ſhown only 
to the King and queen, who appeared ſatisfied with them; and 
the parliament, without examining theſe powers, ſuppoſed 
the legate ſufficiently authorized. I have a little enlarged on 
this ſubject, becauſe it is very material at preſent, and poſſibly 
may be more ſo hereafter. The Engliſh may lee by this, nor 
only the impoſſibility of the court of Rome's acting with fin- 
cerity in this affair, but that, though a pope ſhould have the 
beſt intentions towards the poſſeſſors of church-lands, his 


conſent would be infignificant. His ſucecflors might always 


ſay, with ſome foundation, that he had exceeded his power. 
However, the poſſeſſors were, or ſeemed to be ſatisfied, and 
the rather becaule the parliament made a law which in ſome 
manner diſpelled the fears of the perſons concerned. This 
law imported, that whoever ſhould difturb the ſubjccts, in 
their poſſeſſion of any lands or goods once belonging to the 
church, on pretence of any ecclefiaſtical authority, ſhould fall 
into a præmunire. 

The affair of the reconcihation being ended, and the go— 
vernment become entirely popith, the parliament paffed an 
act to revive the ftatutes of Richard II. Henry IV. and Henry 
V. againſt heretics", The commons were ſo haſty, that if 
their zeal had been indulged, they would have finiſhed at 
once what the court defired to do only by degrees. They 
brought in ſeveral bills, which were rejected by the lords, for 
fear of alarming the proteſtants, and driving them to deſpair. 
But the commons were almoſt indifferent whether their bills 
were approved or rejected, becauſe, whatever happencd, their 
zeal for the queen was rendered indiſputable. This was the 
real aim of all their proceedings, 

Atterwards an act was made by way of ſupplement to the 
ſtatutes of treaſons and felonies. It was in tavour of Philip 
that this act was renewed, by which, if any perſon aflerted, 
that Philip had no right to the title of King of England during 
his marriage with the queen, he was to'be ſentenced to per— 
petual impriconment, and to forfeirall his goods, Morcover, 
that prince having conſented to take upon kim the guardian- 
{hip of the children he might have by the queen, and to go— 
vern the kingdom for a fon till he was eighteen, and lor a 
daughter till fifteen ; it was alſo cnacted, That conſpiring his 
death, during chat time, ſhould be treaſon. It was hkewlle 
death by another act, for any to pray, That God would 
turn the queen's heart from idolatry, or ſhorten her days“. 

The ſtatutes againſt heretics were no ſooner revived, than 
the court took into confideration how to reduce them. Theit 
number was great, and without doubt much greater than that 
of their adverſaries. But theſe had the government for them. 
In this party were thoſe who were indifftercnt to all religions, 
and theſe appeared the moſt zealous, becauſe it was a 1ure 
means to render them acceptable to the court. On the other 
hand, the proteſtants could not make any advantage of theilt 
numbers, becauſe they were without ſupport. Beſides, man 


of them concealed their ſentiments, for fear of loſing thei 


lives and fortunes. Others, by a principle of conſcience, 
choſe to ſuffer, rather than reſiſt. So thote who would 45 
uſed force againſt the attacks of their enemies, would prove” 


1 1 2 we 4 . 4 e into 
22 Henry VIII. which enjoined Egyptians (or Gypfies) not to com 


the kingdom, upon pain of forfeiting their goods. The preſent act mae 
it felony'in any Egyptian to remain a month in England; and toric 5 
bringing of them into the realm, under the penalty Qt foity Pounds. 4 
That perfons arretted for mantlaughter, or felony, {hall not be bantec, on | 
open ſeſſions, except it be by yo juſtices of the peace at leut. dec ey 
and 2 Phil, Mar. c. 4. 133 a 
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bly have been ill ſupported, and the rather, becauſe the em- 
peror would not have failed to aſſiſt the queen, had it been 
neceſſary. The proteſtants therefore, with the greateſt con- 
ſternution, ſaw a ſtorm ready to fall on their heads, without 
any poſſibility to avoid it, | 

In the council, held at court on this ſubje&, Pole was for 


entle methods rather than force, thinking this would only 


inflame inſtead of curing the evil, and at moſt, would but 
encreaſe the number of hypocrites. He added, that the beſt 
means of converting the proteſtants, was the reformation of 
the clergy, whoſe irregular lives had firſt given birth to hereſy. 
Gardiner, on the contrary, maintained, that only rigour was 
capable to have a good effect upon the proteſtants. That in 
the reign of Henry VIII. it was notorious, all ſubmitted to 
the ſtatute of the fix articles through fear of puniſhment. As 
Gardiner had in many things complied againſt his conſcience, 
he could not believe that others had more reſolution than him- 
ſelf, For that reaſon he thought the puniſhment of ſome of 
the moſt obſtinate, would be attended with a blind compliance 
in all the reſt to whatever was enjoined. Hence it appears, 
he was little concerned to gain men's hearts, provided the 
prevailing religion found no more oppofition. The queen, 
who was a furious bigot, embraced his opinion. But to ſhew 
Pole that his counſels were not wholly neglected, ſhe charged 
him with reforming the clergy, and left to Gardiner the car 

of extirpating hereſy. 

Towards the end of the year, the queen ſent viſcount Mon- 
tague-*, the biſhop of Ely, and fir Edward Karne, to Rome, 
with 2 tender of fubmiſſion to the pope from the King, the 
queen, and the three ſtates of the reaim.. 

[1555] The reſolution being taken to proſecute with the 
utmolt rigour the proteſtants, Gardiner, firſt author of that ad- 
vice, very readily undertook to execute it. He it was, who, 
in ſpite of all the difficulties which naturally occurred in the 
queen's marriage, had at laſt accompliſhed it. He it was alſo, 
who, by intreagues, had found a way to diſpoſe parliaments 
to favour the queen's intentions with regard to religion, and 
had effected the work of reſtoring the Roman religion and 
the papal authority. He thought therefore nothing more was 
wanting to complete his glory, than the forcing the proteſtants 
into the pale of the church, or at leaſt to an outward ſub- 
miſſion to the laws newly enaCted, which is the utmoit bounds 
of man's power. For that purpoſe he reſolved to begin with 
Hooper and Rogers. The firſt had been biſhop of Gloceſter, 
the other was a clergyman of great repute among the pro- 
teſtants. It was he, who, with Bradford, had reſcued Bourn 
from his danger when he preached at St. Paul's. This action, 
Charitable as it was, had received fo ili a conſtruction, that 
the court took occation from it to arreſt Rogers, in order to 
remove out of the way a man, who was regarded as one of 
the chicfs of the proteſtants, from his great credit and in- 
ilvence with the people. It was an artifice frequently uſed in 
the beginning of this reign by the court, to impriſon, on fri— 
volous pretences, thoſe whom they deſigned to ſacrifice, with 
intent to detain them till laws were made to condemn them. 
Hooper and Rogers were of this number, and the firſt martyrs 
of this reign, They were condemned by commiſſioners ap- 
peintect by the queen, with the chancellor at their head ?, and 
delivered over to the ſecular arm. Hooper was burnt at Glo- 
celter, and Rogers at London 2. Hooper was three quarters 
ot an hour in torment, the fire not being well Kindled, ſo 
that his legs and thighs were firſt burnt, and one of his hands 
dropped off before he expired 2. Theſe executions were fol- 
lowed by thoſe of Saunders and Taylor, two other clergymen 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed zeal for their religion b. Taylor's 
puniſhment was remarkable for his being put into a pitch- 
barrel, and for having before the fire was kindled a faggot 
from an unknown hand thrown at his head, which made it 


Sir Anthony Brown, created viſcount Montague, or Montacute, on 
*ptember 2, this year; as was alſo William Howard, baron Howard of Ef- 
ungham, March 11; Sir John Williams, baron of Tame, April 5; Sir 
Edward North, baron of Chartlege, April 7; Sir John Bruges, baron Chan- 
dois of Sudley, April 8; and Gerard Fitz-Gerald, earl of Kildare, and ba- 
ron of Ophelly, May 14. Stow, p. 623, 624, 025. 

dee the names ot the reſt of the commiſſioners in Strype's Mem. tom, 
III. p. 180. | 

John Rogers was brought up in the univerfity of Cambridge, and for ſe- 
veral years officiated as chaplain to the Engiith merchant adventurers at 
Auwerp. In king Edward's reign he returned to England, and was made 
prebend of St. Paul's, and reader of the divinity lecture in the fame cathe- 
cal. On the 28th of January, he was convenec before the commitkoners, 
excommunicated on the 29th, and burnt February 4. He left a wife and 
fleven children. At the ſtake he had it in his power to have ſaved his lite 
7 «Iecatition ; but neither hopes nor fears could prevail on him to deſert 
"15 religion : on the contrary, he ſaid, “Ile retigned his life with joy, in 
*KMONy of the doctrine he had preached,” Fox, tom. III. Ps 118, 
119, &c. | 
John Hooper, brought up at Oxford, was, on account of his religions 
4 R0ns, forced to fly into Germany, in Heut) WIIIth's time; where he 
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affair which might give the leaſt ſuſpicion. 
of this reign, ſhe applied herſelf wholly to her ſtudies, and 
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ſtream with blood. Afterwards, as he was repeating the 51ſt 
Pſalm in Engliſh, one of the guards ſtruck him over the 
mouth, and bid him pray in Latin. He was therefore obliged 
to be filent, and continue his ejaculations, till the moment 
came which was to finiſh all his ſufferings. But while the 
fire was kindling, one of the guards, either through impa— 
tience, or pity, knocked out his brains with a halbert, and 
delivered him from more cruel torment ©. 

Gardiner, finding himſelf miſtaken in his conjectures, and 
that the puniſhment of theſe four clergymen produced not the 
effect he expected, transferred to Bonner a commiſſion, which 
could not but draw upon him the public hatred. This was 
no favour to the proteſtants'; for if Gardiner's zeal was cruel, 
Bonner's was furious. 

Mean while, theſe few executions cauſed an univerſal con- 
ſternation. The bigots only triumphed. The reſt who had 
any ſenſe of humanity, could not without the laſt concern 
behold men expoſed to ſuch cruel ſufferings, who were accuſed 
of no crime, and ſolely for their religious opinions. It could 
not but be obſerved, how differently the proteſtants behaved 
from the Roman catholics. In Edward's reign, very few had 
ſuffered impriſonment for their religion; and in Mary's, no 
puniſhment was thought too cruel for thoſe proteſtants who 
dared to perſevere in their opinions. The biſhops themſelves 
ſeemed aſhamed, for in a folemn embaſly they declared, they 
had no hand in theſe barbarities. So all the hatred fell upon 
the king and queen, and particularly the king, as he was bred 
in a country where the inquiſition prevailed. Philip hearing of 
it, ſaw that the affection of the Engliſh would be entirely loſt, 
if they were ſuffered to continue in this ſentiment. Beſides, 
he was reſolved not to be the dupeof the biſhops, who cleared 
themſelves at hisexpence. He therefore ordered his confeſſor, 
Alphonſo, to preach before him, who, before all the court, 
charged the biſhops with the cruelties complained of by the 
whole kingdom % He even challenged them to produce in 
the whole ſcriptures one paſſage which allowed chriſtians to 
burn men for matters of conſcience. It was not without 
aſtoniſhment that a Spaniard was heard to exclaim againſt 
burning heretics, and condemn cruelties ſo common in Spain. 


The biſhops were ſo amazed, that the fires remained extin— 


guiſhed for ſome weeks, but about the middle of March they 
were re-kindled, the biſhops chuſing to incur the public ha- 
tred rather than not perſecute the proteſtants. The truth is, 
the court was no leſs. inclined- to cruelty than the biſhops. 
But each had a mind to throw the whole blame of the perſe- 
cution on the other. Bonner, biſhop of London, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by a fury unbecoming, not only a clergyman 
and chriſtian, but even a cannibal. From this time the 
executions of the proteſtants were continued, with a barba- 
rity which clearly thewed, that thoſe by whom they were 
ordered were not at all forced. The biſhops condemned 
without mercy all who were brought before them, and the 
civil magiſtrates executed the ſentences even more rigorouſly 
than commanded by the laws e. 

About the end of April, the princeſs Elizabeth was con- 
ducted from Woodſtock to Hampton-court, where Gardiner, 
attended by a great number of privy-counſellors, exhorted 
her ſeriouſly to merit the queen's pardon by an ingenious 
conſeſſion of her crimes. But ſhe poſitively denied to have 
ever juſtly offended the queen. At laſt Philip prevailed for 
an enlargement of her liberty at 1 * in the country t, where 
the was permitted to retire. As Yhe knew all her actions 
were narrowly obſerved, the avoided 8 herſelf in any 

Juring the reſt 


made a conſiderable progreſs. But ſtill ſhe led an uncomtort- 
able life, as ſhe was forced to diſſemble her religious ſenti- 
ments to hear mals, and frequently confeſs herſelt, to eſcape 


remained a conſiderable time. He had been very diligent in procuring Bon- 
ner's deprivation, which undoubtedly was the cauſe ot his ruin. He was 
burnt February 9. Fox, p. 145. Godwin, p. 349. 

„Laurence Saunders, brought up at Eaton-ichool, and King's-college in 
Cambridge; and afterwards miniſter of Church-Langton, in Leiceſterthire, 
and of Alhallows, Bread-ireet, London; was burnt at Coventry, February 
8. Fox, p. 132, &c. 

© Doctor Rowland Taylor, rector of Hadley in Suffolk, was burnt Febru- 
ary 9. Fox, p. 106, &c, 

4 He preached on February 10, 1555. Idem, p. 181. 

© Robert Ferrat, bithop or St. David's, was burnt at Caermarthen, March 
30. As was Thoms Tomkins, a weaver, in Smithfield, on March 16. 
1 homas Gauſton, at Raleigh, and Thomas Higbed, at Horndon on the 
Hill, in Eties, the-26th ; John Lawrence, at Colcheſter, the 29th; Geor ge 
Mal ſh, at Cheſtet, April 24th ; John Cardmaket, cauon ot Wells, 2nd 
John Warue, upholiterer, in Loudon, May 30, in Smithfield ; and othe:s 
in ſeveral other places. "The earl of Oxford, and the lord Rich, were very 
buiy againſt theſe poor people. See Fox, tom, III. 


W Probably at Hatfield. But the was obliged ta keep in her family Tho- 
mas Pope, one of the privy council, Ginge, and fone othets Way Were ty 
De COntiault iges upon het actions, Godwin, 9.549. 
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the dangers ſhe was continually expoſed tos. In this ſhe was 
a little leſs ſcrupulous than her ſiſter Mary had been in Ed- 
ward's reign, But it may be ſaid for her, that there was a 
great difference between the characters of Edward and Mary, 


The fear of death could not oblige Mary to diſſemble her re- 


ligion, becauſe ſhe was never threatened with it, whereas 
Elizabeth faw death continually before her eyes upon the leaſt 
advantage againſt her. | 

While the queen was thus expreſſing her zeal for the Ro- 
miſh religion, the felt a load upon her conſcience, which ſhe 
could no longer bear. This was the poſſeſſion of the abbey- 
lands adjudged to Henry VIII. Pope Julius III. pretended to 
conſent that the poſſeſſors of the church-lands ſhould not be 
diſturbed. But he plainly ſhewed that nothing was farther 
from his intentions ; for even before the affair of the reconci- 
lation was ended, he publiſhed a bull, excommunicating all 
who had taken poſſeſhon of any church or abbey-lands, as 
well as the princes who favoured or affifted them. Gardiner 
indeed had endeavoured to remove the queen's uneaſineſs, by 
telling her the bull concerned Germany alone, and had no 
authority, unleſs received in England. Bur it was eaſy to lee, 
that a defect of formality could not excuſe a practice in Eng- 
land, which was condemned by the pope as a heinous crime 
in Germany. Be this as it will, the queen, who believed 
herſelf near the time of her delivery, would not run the riſk 
of dying excommunicate. She ſent for the miniſters , and 
told them it was her fixed reſolution to part with the church- 
lands in her poſſeſſion, to be diſpoſed of as the pope ſhould 
Judge proper. At the ſame time ſhe ordered them to acquaint 
the legate with her intention, and give him a liſt of thole 
lands that ſtill continued in the crown. 

Pope Julius died the 23d of March, a few days before this 


reſtitution. Marcellus II. ſucceeded him the ꝙth of April. 


The new pope was preparing to make a great retormation in 
the church, but death ſurpriſed him whilſt he was meditating 


this project, the 22d day after his exaltation. 


The news of Marcellus's death being brought to England, 
the queen formed the defign of raiſing Pole to the pontificate. 
She even made ſome advances towards 1t, but on the 23d ot 
May the cardinals aſſembled in conclave elected cardinal 
Caraffa, who aflumed the name of Paul IV. The lee had 
not of a long time been filled with a pope more haughty, of 
more proud with his power. He was no ſooner raiſed to the 
papal chair, than he reſolved to carry his authority as high or 
higher than any of his predeceflors. The embafladors of 
England | arrived in Rome the very day of his election, but 
were not admitted to audience till a month after. This delay 
was owing to Mary's aſſuming the title of queen of Ireland, 
which the pope would not ſuffer, pretending that the Roman 
pontiff only had a right to ere& kingdoms. As the emballa- 
dors had no inſtructions to relax on this article, their audience 
would have been long deferred, if the pope had not thought 
of an expedient. He privately erected Ireland into a Kking- 
dom E, and at the ſame time ſent to the emballadors to ac- 
quaint them, that otherwiſe he would not ſuffer them to give 
their queen that title in a public audience. This difficulty 


Her anſwer to the dangerous queſtions concerning Chriſt's real prelence 
in the ſacrament, has ſomething in it at once artful and folid : 


'arift was the word that ſpake it; 
He took the bread and brake it: 
And what the word did make 1t, 
That I believe and take it. 


„ William Paulet, marquis of Wincheſter, and lord treaſurer ; fir Ro- 
bert Rocheſter, controller; fir William Petre, ſecretary of ſtate; and fir 
Francis Inglefield, maſter of the wards, Fox, p. 221. Burnet, tom. II. 
. 308. : e 85 : 

Anthony Brown, viſcount Montacute ; and Thirleby, biſhop of Ely; 
Glyn, biſhop of Bangor; fir Heary Huſley, &, Strype, tom. III. p. 
210; 237% 

On the 7th of June. Burnet, p. 310. 

' Dated May 24. Ihe queen particularly required of him “ to perform 
the office of a good paſtor, and either to reclaim the heretics, or proceed 
4g4in|t them according to law.“ Burnet, tom. II. Coll. p. 285. 

„ John Bradford, born at Mancheſter in Lancaſhire, was fellow of Pem- 
broke-hall in Cambridge, and made by biltop Ridley, prebend of St. Paul's. 
Fle was condemned January 31, and burat July the 1ft, with one John 
Lcale, a tallow-chandler, in Smithfield, Fox. 

Theſe two excellent prelates were burut together at Oxford, October 16. 
Their behaviour was comparable to any thing left upon record of the pri- 
mitive martyrs, Ridley was born of a good family in Northumberland, and 
brought up at Newcallle-{choo!, and Pembroke-hall in Cambridge; of 
which laſt he was maſter, He was chaplain to king Henry VIII. by whom 
he was promoted to the fee of Rocheiter, and trauflated by king Edward 
VI. to that of London. He was one of the ableſt champions of the reform- 
ation. His piety, learning, and folidity of judgment, were admired by 
his triends, and dreaded by his enemies. The night before his execution, 
{ic invited the mayor of Oxtord and his wife to ſee him die. And when the 
pod woman melted in tears, he poke to her with an affurance, which was 
©apable to banith her ſorrow, in ue thought that fo much firmneſs ou ſo me- 
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being removed, the embaſſadors were admitted to audience! 
and the pope with a great ceremony told them, that in token 
of his eſteem of the king and queen of England, he had erect. 
ed Ireland into a kingdom, by virtue of his power to create 
new kingdoms and ſupplant old ones. Afterwards, in private 
audiences, he warmly prefled the reſtitution of the church: 
lands, and told the embaſſadors, that he expected the whole 
ſhould be reſtored without any exception. He ſaid alſo, he 
intended to have the payment of St. Peter's pence continued; 
for which purpoſe, he would ſhortly fend a collector into Eng. 
land; and. that the Engliſh were not to expect St. Peter would 
open the gates of heaven to them, ſo long as they ufurped his 
patrimony on earth. The embaſladors, not to exaſperate this 
haughty pontiff, were contented to anſwer him with ſubmif. 
ſion, but did nothing, as indeed they had no power to meddle 
with theſe points. | 
While this paſſed at Rome, the privy council being in- 
formed that the juſtices of peace, and particularly thole of 


the county of Norfolk, were indulgent to the proteſtants, ſent 


inſtructions to them to act more agreeably to the intentions of 
the court. This ſhews the biſhops were not alone guilty of 
the cruclties exerciſed againſt the proteſtants, but that the court 
was equally poſſeſſed with this furious zeal. In theſe inſtruc- 
tions was an article enjoining the juſticcs to have ſpies in every 


in their duty in point of religion. This was fo like an inqui— 


fition, that it was imputed to the counſels of the Spaniards, 


which rendered them extremely odious, there being nothing 
more contrary to the Engliſh humour and government. Not- 
withſtanding theſe inſtructions, and the court's ſevere orders, 
the violences already committed occationed ſuch murmurs, 
that Bonner himſelf, whether through tear or ſome other mo- 
tive, moderated his fury ſo far, as to ſend away without trial 
perſons brought before him for hereſy. - This conduct drew 
trom the king and queen a ſevere letter to him}, in which, after 
expreſſing their ſurpriſe, they exhorted him not to be remiſs, 
This was ſufficient to renew the perſecution with more fury 


than before. Bradford, who had been ſome time under ſen- 


tence of death, was burnt in July ®. Ridley, bithop of Lon- 
don, and the venerable old Latimer n, who had been biſhop 
of Worceſter in the reign of Henry VIII. ſuffered martyrdom 
in November. I omit many other martyrdoms in ſeveral 
Places of the kingdom, becauſe my deſign is not to write 2 
hiſtory of the church. Let it ſuffice to fay, that in the courſe 
of this year, ſixty-ſeven perſons were burnt; amongſt whom 
were four biſhops, and thirteen other ecclefiaſtics®. 

When the king and queen wrote to Bonner to rekindle his 
zeal, the queen believed herſelf upon the point of being de- 
livered. The 29th of May, the courtiers were in a readi- 
neſs to convey the news to diflerent parts of the kingdom“. 
In the beginning of June, a rumour was every where ſpread 
that the was delivered of a prince. The bithop of Norwich 
ſung Te Deum in his cathedral, One prieſt, more officious 
than the reſt, deſcribed in his ſermon the lincaments of the 
new-born prince. But this pretended pregnancy ended at 
laſt in ſome moles caſt forth by the queen at ſeveral times. 


lancholy an occaſion, could be the only gift of heaven, inſpiring and ani- 
mating him againſt his approaching agony, He comforted Latimer at the 
ſtake, who was ready to return the kind office, He was to little diverted by 
the terrors before him, that he even gave a ſerious attention to the ſermon 
preached by a furious bigot ; and was ſuiliciently calm to have aniwered ihe 
exceptionable parts of it, which he offered to do; but he was not allowed to 
diſplay his eloquence and reaſon, which might have ſhaken his audience, aud 
made more work for his perſecutors. He left the world with an act of jt 
tice, by a petition ſent to the queen, that either the tenants of the bifhopric 
of London might be confirmed in their leates, or their fines reftored out ot 
his goods, ſeized when he was impriſoned. His torment was lingering, by 
the il|-placing of the faggots to bun him: and his legs were almoſt comum— 
ed before the fire reached his vitals. Latimer was born at Thufcaſton 
in Leiceſterthire, and brought up at Cambridge. He was made by king 
Henry VIII. biſhop of Worceſter, which ice he reſigned, as has been al 
ready related, He had a noble ſimplicity, and in his ſermons arraigned the 
vices of great ſinners with plainnetz, which, unadorned with human clo- 
quence, found a way to their hearts, and made the Felixes of the age Hen. 
ble before him. One illuſttious robber made reſtitution in his hands ot 
money ſtole from the public, or the treaſury, moved by one. of his au 
courtes on reſtitution, which pierced his conſcience, and obliged him to K.. 
critice gain to godlineſs. He comforted Ridley at the ſtake (who had gone 
as much for him) and unſhaken with all the triumphs of rergning poet 
prophelicd, that “ they two ſhould light tuch a candle wn England, 1 * 
God's grace ſhould never be extinguiſhed.“ He was ſoon out of his pos 
and fell atleep ; and finiſhed a lite, which, through a courle of eighty years, 
and in the corruption of the latt ages, preſerved the piety, imply, and in- 
tegrity, of the firſt. Fox, tom. III. | 3 
» Among the reſt, John Philpot, archdeacon of Wincheſter, fon 0 


| * e = As wels 
Peter Philpot, knt. was burnt in Smithfield, December 10. As * 


ſeveral others at Canterbury, See Fox. EF] 
„William Howard, the lord admiral, was appointed to go to ns wh 15 
ror ; Rateliff, lord Fitz-walter, to the French king; fir Henry 81% . \ 
. . , {0 al 

the king of the Romans; aud Richard Shelley, to the king ot Lotus 
Stiype, tom, III. p. 219. fo 


pariſh, for giving information of all perſons who were remit; 
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This was a grievous diſappointment to the queen and the 
whole court?P. King Philip was no leſs diſmayed. He had 
only married in hopes of having children by the queen, and 
thereby uniting England with the monarchy of Spain. This 
accident, and perhaps the opinion of the phyſicians, that 
there was no likelihood of any children, entirely deſtroying 
theſe hopes, he grew weary of a wife, who had neither 

auth nor beauty, and reſolved to apply more cloſely to 
his other affairs. Beſides, he was doubtleſs informed, by 
the emperor, his father, of his intention to reſign to him 
his Spaniſh dominions. He left England therefore the 4th 
of September 4 to go into Flanders, leaving the queen ex- 
tremely mortified at his coldneſs, of which the was but too 
ſenſible. 

Before the king's departure, a diſcovery was pretended of 
a conſpiracy againſt the queen, Several perſons were ar- 
reſted, and ſome put to the torture. But, as no confeſſion 
was drawn from them, very likely the conſpiracy was only a 
falſe ſurmiſe, deſigned to incenſe the queen againſt the per- 
ſons accuſed. | Ber 

In the courſe of this year, a ſtrict enquiry was made after 
them who had pillaged the churches and monaſteries, and par- 
ticularly after thoſe who were employed in the viſitation under 
Henry VIII. This was a good expedient to draw large ſums 
from thoſe men, who were forced to open their purſes to 
eſcape a ſeverer puniſhment. | 

The parliament met the 21ſt of October, and did nothing 
confiderable, beſides the making an act to approve and con- 
firm the queen's reſignation of the firſt fruits and tenths “. 
The lords were defirous to make a law to confiſcate the 
eſtates of thoſe whom the fear of perſecution had driven out 
of the kingdom, but the commons rejected the bill. Moſt 
of the members began no longer to pay the fame deference 
to the court as formerly, whether their penſions were with- 
drawn, after a compliance to almoſt whatever was defired, or 
they would not be the inſtruments of reſtoring to the clergy an 
authority ſo odious to the nation. Befides, moſt people wer 
grown weary of the cruelties exerciſed againſt innocent men. 
However, the queen met with great mortifications in this ſeſ- 
fion. When ſhe defired a ſupply of money, the commons, 
with great freedom, replied, it was not juſt to burden the people 
with expences which ſhe might eafily have ſupplied, if the had 
kept the church-lands. So it was with great difficulty that 
ſhe obtained a moderate ſubſidy 5. The parliament, ſeeming. 
reſolved: not to be directed any more by the court, was dit- 
ſolved the gth of December *. | | 

It is not ſurpriſing that the good intelligence between the 
queen and the commons began to decreaſe, fince the mini- 
ſter, who had hitherto been employed to manage that houſe, 
was no longer in the world. I mean Gardiner, who died in 
the beginning of the ſeſſion, in which he had been but twice 
preſentu. He was ſeized with his fickneſs the very day he 
reccived the news of the death of Ridley and Latimer, which 
he impatiently waited for. He refuſed to ſit down to dinner 
till he had received it, and was without that ſatisfaction till 
four in the afternoon. He then dined with a good appetite, 
and after dinner was ſeized with a ſuppreſſion of urine, which 
brought him to his grave in a few days. It is ſaid, that 


during this indiſpoſition, he felt ſome remorſe for his paſt con- 


duct; and ſometimes ſaid, he had erred with St. Peter, but 
not mourned with him. He was a man entirely attached to 
the world, of great wit, and of equal craft and diſſimula— 
tion“. He directed his talents ſolely to the ſupporting and 
augmenting his own authority. Pope Paul IV. promiſed him 


t Fox relates, that a woman told him, before witneſſes, in 1568, that ſhe 
live.! near Alderſgate, and was delivered of a boy on June 11, 1555, and 
after the had borne it, the lord North and another lord came to her, and de- 
lired to have her child from her, with very advantageous offers, as that the 
child ſhould be well provided for, &c. But the would in no caſe part with 
the child, Fox, tom. III. p. 271. This, as Burnet obſerves, being at a 
tune that the queen ſeemed to be every day looking for her delivery, may 
Eve iome ſuſpicions. Tom. III. p. 244. 

He ſet out from London for Dover, Aug. 29. Strype, p. 227. 

This bill was read in the houſe of lords on the 2oth, 21ſt, 23d, and 26th 
ot November, the viſcount Hereford, and the lord Cobham diſſenting from 
i. And in the houſe of commons it was read November 24, 20, and De- 
cember 3, On which laſt day it was carried, upon a diviſion of one hundred 
uncty-fix, againſt one hundred twenty-fix. Journ. Parl. 

he laity granted her, from every perſon worth from five pounds to ten 
pounds, 8d, in the pound; and from ten to twenty pounds, 12d. in the 
bound; and from twenty pounds and upwards, 16d. And all ſtrangers to 

Pay double. The clergy granted 6s. in the pound, to be paid in three years, 
Itevens, p. 238, &c, Stow, p. 627. | 
The acts made in this parliament were as follow: 1. That every man, 
ol every Hundred and twenty ſheep he feeds, ſhall keep a milch cow, and 
war a calt, 2. That two ſurveyors ſhall be choten in Eaſter week in every 
parith, who ſhall take care to have the lighways mended. 3. That pur- 
veyors ſhall not take victuals within five miles of Oxford or Cambridge. 


11 un act for the regulation of watermen and bargemen upon the river 
names. 


a cardinal's hat. It is alſo pretended, that, to procure the 
archbiſhopric of Canterbury, promiſed to Pole, he had ſo 
ſlandered him to the court of Rome, that the pope had re- 
ſolved to recal and even pnniſh him as a favourer of hereſy, 
becauſe he did not approve the violent methods practiſed for. 
the converſion of proteſtants. Gardiner's hope of ſucceeding 
to the archbiſhopric was the reaſon that Cranmer was ſut- 
tered to live, becauſe Gardiner waited till Pole was recalled ; 
though, in all appearance, his religion was that of the church 
of Rome; he had conformed to all Henry VIII.'s changes, 
But the hope he had groundleſly conceived, that Henry would 
at laſt return to his firit ſentiments in religion, put him upon 
ſome practices which rendered him ſuſpected, and robbed 
him of the fruit of his diſſimulation. During the reign of 
Edward, he diffemb'ed fo far as to comply outwardly with 
the laws concerning religion; but at the ſame time he ſuffi- 
ciently diſcoycred that it was with regret. To this was 

wing his deprivation ; thoſe who then managed the religious 
affairs, being perſuaded that his diſſimulation did more harm 
than good, in the reign of Mary, he was no longer forced 
to conceal his ſentiments. Nay, perhaps he affected a greater 
zeal than he really had for the Romith religion, to recon- 
mend himſelf the more to a bigotted queen. By this ke 
acquired her favour, and became her firſt miniſter, havins 
artiully gained the emperor to his intereſt. When ke ſaw his 
credit firmly eſtabliſhed, he turned his revenge upon his ene- 


mies into barbarity. They had been contented to detain 


him in priſon; but he could only be ſatisfied with burning 
them alive. Ridley and Latimer, amongſt others, felt the 
terrible effects of his vengeance. He had not fo long deferred 
the ſatisfaction of cauſing Cranmer to perith in the flames, if 
his own intereſt had not induced him to {pare his life for ſome 
time. It is pretended he was natural ſon of Richard Wood- 
vil, brother to queen Elizabeth, king Edward IV.'s wife; and 
that this was the cauſe of his ſo ſudden advancement to the 
biſhopric of Wincheſter in the reign of Henry VIII. Dr. 
Burnet has clearly proved, in his Hiſtory of the Reforma- 
tion, that Gardiner was one of the principal authors of 
Henry's divorce with Catherine. This, one would think, 
ſhould have rendered him equally odious with Cranmer to 
queen Mary: but his zeal for the Romiſh religion effaced all. 
After his death, the chancellorſhip was executed by commiſ- 
fon *, from the 13th of November to the iſt of January fol- 
lowing, when Heath, archbiſhop of York, kad the ſeals deli- 
vered to him, | | 

The day after diſſolving the parhament, the queen received 
a bull from Paul IV. erecting Ireland into a kingdom, the 
pope preſuming that the erection made in the reign of Henry 
VIII. was null and invalid. Probably the queen; who was 
full of ſcruples, was not diſpleajcd to receive this bull with- 
out her defiring it. 

The king's abſence, and Gardiner's death, did not hinder the 
fires from being re-kindled, about the end of the year, for the 
burning of proteſtants. This ſhews that Philip and Gardi- 


ner were not the only authors of theſe violences, but that rhe 


ſource of them lay in the queen's furious bigotry. 

It was likewiſe about this dime that Charles V. refigned all 
his Spaniſh dominions to Philip at two different times). The 
following year he reſigned likewiſe the impetial dignity to his 
brother Ferdinand ?:. Paul IV. long retuled to own rhe new 
emperor, pretending that the reſignation of the empire ought 
to have been made to him. | | 

The 21ſt of March, Cranmer ſuflered the martyrdom to 


which he had long been deſtined. He had been declared he- 

u He died of a dropſy, November the 1 2th, or, according to others, the 
13th; and was buried in the cathedral of \Vinchetter, where his efligies up- 
on his monument is yet to be ſeen, though ſomewhat defaced, Godwin 
p. 351. Strype, ibid. Com. Hitt, | 

» He was a man of ſome learning; for he underſtood the canon and civil 
law as well as moſt of his time: he wrote Latin with eaſe and parity ; and 
few ot his cotemporaries excelled him in the Greek language. Burnet, 321. 
As to his perſon, his ſucceflor, biſhop Poinet, gives this deſeription of him : » 
He was of a ſwarthy colour, hanging look, frowning brows, eyes an inch 
within his head, hooked noſe, wide nottrils, a iparrow mouth, great hands, 
and long talons, rather than nails, upon his toes, which made him go uneaſily. 
Strypc's notes on Godwin, p. 351. 

The ſeal was delivered to tir Nicholas Hare, maiter of the rolls. Ry- 
met's Fœd. tom. XV. p. 420. 

Oct. 25. Strada, I. 1. 5 | 

z Chatles, after his retirement, delighted very much in mechanical curiaſ- 
ties, and particularly had great variety of clocks, which he tried a long time 
to caule to ſtrike exactly together, but could never bring it about, Whete— 
upon he broke out into this remarkable exclamation : © How vaia and toobfh 
is it for princes to endeavour to make all their ſubjects be of one mind in 
religion, when no art is able to make a few clocks ſtrike together, 
P3390 

a This year, the heralds were incorporated by the queen's letters patents, 
bearing date July 18. Rymer's Fad. tam. XV. p. 425. This year alto, 
on March 14, died John Ruſſel, the firſt earl of Bedford, and was buried 
on the 22d, at Cheyne's, in Buckinghamſhire. Stow, p. 620, 
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retic in April 1454, But this declaration was attended 
with only a bare excommunication ; the power of the judges 
who had condemned him, reaching no farther. At laſt, in 
September 1555, he was tried at Oxford before two com- 
miſſioners d, one delegated from the pope and one from the 


queen, His accuſation contained, that he had been twice 


married: That he had kept a wife ſecretly in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and openly in that of Edward : 'That he had 
publiſhed heretical books, forſaken the communion of the 
Romiſh church, and denied the real preſence of Chriſt in the 
ſacrament. He owned all theſe facts, and upon his confeſ- 
ſion was cited to appear before the pope within eighty days; 
a needles citation, ſince he was detained a priſoner. The 
14th of February, Bonner and Thirleby were ſent to Oxford 
to degrade him. Bonner executed his commiſſion with his 
uſual inſolence, and with ſevere railleries and invectives 
againſt Cranmer during the ceremony. But Thirleby melted 
info tears, Cranmer was clothed in pontifical robes made 
of canvas, to render him ridiculous ; and then ſtript of that lu- 
dicrous attire, piece by piece, according to the ceremonies of 
degradation practiſed in the church of Rome®. But what was 
ridiculous, was his being condemned for non-appearance at 
Rome, though he was all the while a cloſe priſoner. 

Death ſhould of courſe have immediately followed the ſen- 
tence of the commiſſioners and his degradation. But ſo many 
ſnares were laid to overcome the conſtancy of this prelate, 
that by infirmity, and the hopes of ſaving his life, he was pre- 
vailed with to ſign an abjuration d. His enemies, it ſeems, 
ſhould have been ſatisfied with engaging him in this weakneſs, 
but his death was what they wanted, and nothing leſs would 
content them. The queen, who pretended a merit in for- 
giving him his private offences, and in being moved only by 
a zeal for religion, ſeeing all her meaſures broke by his abju- 
ration, pulled off the maſk, and figned a warrant for burning 
him, notwithſtanding his abjuration. Then it was that 
Cranmer came to himſelf, and, full of ſhame and confuſion, 
retracted at the ſtake, and reſolved the hand which had ſigned 
the fatal abjuration ſhould firſt ſuffer. He held it extended 
in the fire till it dropped off ©, and then was obſerved to beat 


his breaſt with the other. Thus he expired, teſtifying a re- 


pentance for the fault he had committed, His heart was 
tound entire in the aſhes after his whole body was conſumed, 
which occafioned divers reflections foreign to my purpoſe. 
The enemies of the reformation triumphed in the fall of this 
prelate, and the proteſtants excuſed him in the beſt manner 
they could ', Pole was conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury 
the day after his death. It ſeems he had his Conge d'elire 
with his election, and his bulls from Rome diſpatched before 
that, becauſe the order for the reſtitution of the temporalities 
bears date the 2 1ſt of March, the day of Cranmer's death 5. 
It is therefore without foundation that Pole is accuſed of 
haſtening his death, to take poſſeſſion of his archbiſhopric, 
becauſe there was almoſt a month between the queen's warrant 
tor burning Cranmer and the execution. Pole had no need 
of Cranmer's death to be poſſeſſed of the archbiſhopric, va- 
cant ever fince his predeceflor's condemnation. And indced, 
he was now archbithop of Canterbury before Cranmer dicd, 
having been elected in England, and approved by the pope, as 
is expreſſed in the order tor reſtoring the temporalities, dated 


the 21ſt of March. 


All the reſt of the year was a continual and violent perſe- 
cution of the proteſtants. The furious Bonner, who had the 
care of puniſhing heretics, not content to burn them one 
by one, ſent them in troops to the flames; ſo that in the year 
1 556, eighty-five periſhed by his barbarity. The very women 
were not ſpared, and the-fury of the perſecutors fell upon in- 
nocent infants. In the iſle of Guernſey, a woman, big with 
child being condemned ro be burnt, and the violence of the 


» James Brooks, biſhop of Gloceſter, was commiſſioned from Pole, and 
the king and queen delegated two aſſiſtants, which were Dr. Martin and Dr. 
Godwin, p. 352. | | 

© His behaviour in this ceremony was uniform and becoming. He was 
uot ſorry, he ſaid, to be thus cut off, with all this pageanuy, from any re- 
lation to the church of Rome, but declared it to be great injuſtice to con- 
demn him for not going to Rome when he was ſhut up in priſon ; and de- 
nying the pope ol any authority over him, appealed trom this ſentence to 
a irce general council, Burnet, p. 333,———TThis ſpectacle, as God- 
win obſerves, was ſufficient, not only to extort compailion from his eneinies, 
but even to melt inanimate things into tears, The primate of England, 
that lately flouriſhed in the higheſt honour and authority with princes, moſt 
venerable for his ſanctity of life, for his age, perſon, learning, gravity, 
and innumerable excellencies of mind, no, by the malice of the Roma» 
niſts, dreſled in a ridiculous old habit, baited with ſcurrility and contemp- 
tuous revilings, and dragged to a moſt inhuman and tormeating death, p. 
355 | 

He was prevailed upon to ſubſcribe not only ane form of recantation, 
but ſix diſtinct ones, which the reader may ice in Stiype's Mem, tom. III. 
P; 2331 &c. | ö 
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fire burſting her womb, a boy fell into the flames, which, 
being ſnatched our by one more merciful than the reſt, was; 
after a ſhort conſultation, thrown in again by command of the 
magiſtrates who alliſted at the execution. | 

While, by theſe violent proceedings, the utter ruin of the 
proteſtant religion was endeavoured, the queen, on the other 
hand, laboured to ſupport that of the church of Rome, by 
repairing old monaſteries and founding new ones h. Per. 
haps ſhe had more advanced her defign to reſtore the religious 
houſes, had not the nobility and gentry taken the alarm, 
It happened, even in the laſt ſeſſion of the parliament, that 
ſome of the commons, upon hearing a propoſal concernin 
that affair, laid their hands on their ſwords, and boldly ſaid, 
They knew how to defend their own properties. The queen 
ſeeing ſo many obſtacles, and not thinking it proper at that 
time to puſh the affair, reſolved to wait a more favourable 
opportunity, and proceed gradually. Mean while, ſhe gave 2 
commiſſion to Bonner and ſome others, to raze out of the 
public records whatever had been done by Henry VIII. 
againſt the monks and the pope, and particularly the ac. 
counts of the viſitations of monaſteries, and the renuncia. 
tions of the papal authority by the monks. This has made 
the ecclefiaſtical hiſtory of that time very defective, and 
yet, notwithſtanding the care of the commiſſioners, many re. 
cords of this nature eſcaped their diligence, and remained to 
this day. | 3 

The war ſtill continuing between France and Spain, with. 
out the intervention of the Engliſh, Philip was defirous of 
either a peace or a truce, to have leiſure to fix himſelf firmly 
on the throne, lately reſigned to him by the emperor his fa. 
ther. His queen had mediated for this peace or truce, and 
obtained that the two kings ſhould ſend their embaſladors 
between Calais and Arders, where they had indeed met the 
21ſt of May the laſt year, but without coming to any con- 
cluſion i. The advancement of Paul IV. to the papal throne 
rendered the peace ſtill more difficult, He was a pope of the 
moſt extravagant pride, and though fourſcore years old, was 
forming vaſt projects. He cannot be better compared than 
to Julius II. He had two nephews, one a cardinal, and the 
other governor of the ecclefiaſtical ſtate, and both mortal 
enemies of the family of the Colonni, whoſe ruin they had 
reſolved, and conſequently the king of Spain's, who ſupported 
it. To effect their deſign, they perſuaded the pope their 
uncle, that they had diſcovered a confpiracy formed againſt 
him by the Spaniards. In conſequence of this pretended 
diſcovery, they opened the packets of the duke of Alva, 
viceroy of Naples, and therein pretended to find inconteſta- 
ble proofs. They committed cardinal Colonni to priſon, and 
arreſted the envoys of Philip and the queen of England. 
Then they ſeized Palliano and Nettuno, two towns belong- 
ing to the Colonni. 5 

But not ſatisfied with this, they ſoon after induced their 
uncle the pope to declare war with Spain, without having 
either money or troops to ſupport it. He was thereſore 
obliged to have recourſe to the king of France, Who was in 
actual war with Philip. For that purpoſe, he propoſed to 
him the conqueſt of the kingdom of Naples. and offered 
him all his forces to execute the defign, provided he would 
aſſiſt him in the war he had undertaken. The propoſz: 
being laid before the council of France, the cardinal of Lor- 
rain ſupported it with all his intereſt, The cardinal had then 
ſuch influence over the court, that no perſon almoſt durſt 
contradict him, though it was eaſy to ſee that a league 
with the pope could bring no advantage to the king. The 
cardinal's aim was to procure for his brother the duke ot 
Guiſe the command of the army which ſhould be ſent into 
Italy. 

This league, offenſive and defenſive, was therefore begun 


e While he was burning, he ſometimes cried out, That unworthy hand. 
Fox. PE 
He died in the fixty-ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty-third ©! 
his primacy ; and left a fon of his own name, who was reſtored in blood, 5 
Eliz. Strype's Mem. | + 
# Rapin by miſtake ſays, he was made archbiſhop the day Cranmer dic% 
Though he had been elected and approved by the pope, Pole thought it in- 
decent to be conſecrated as long as Cranmer lived, yet his chooting the 
next day for it, brought him under the ſuſpic ion of having procured lus 
death ; ſo that the words of Elijah to Ahab concerning Naboth, were 4” 
plied to him, Thou haſt killed and taken poſſeſſion. Burnet, tom. II. Þ 
340. 
ot Laſt-year ſhe founded a- ne the monaſtery of the Franciſcans at Grech. 
wich; and this year built two houſes for the Dominicans in Smithfield. 
a nunnery at Sion; a Carthuſian monaſtery at Sheen; and turned Well 
mintter again into a monaſtery, Burnet, p. 340. 3 
i The Englith embafſadors were cardinal Pole (accompanied by br * i 
liam Cecil, for whom he had a particular eſteem) the chancellor Gardine!, 
the carl of Arundel, and the lord Paget. They went over to Calais May 
8. Strype, tom. III. p. 218. 
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, | | | | anon nt als anc 
he at Paris, and ſigned at Rome, where the cardinals of Lorrain On the other hand, Philip, finding the French had broken 
and Tournon had repaired the beginning of October 1555. the truce, reſolved to exert his utmoſt to eſtabliſh his reputa- 
the The pope promiſed the inveſtiture of Naples to a ſon of tion in the beginning of his reign. He raiſed for that pur- 
her France; and the king, on his part, engaged to ſend into that poſe an army of fifty thouſand men, who were to act in Pi- 
by eountry an army of twelve thouſand foot, five hundred men cardy ; and, to make himſelf the more formidable, tried all 
er- at arms, and as many light-horſe. But, ſhortly after, by the ways to gain the queen to his intereſts, notwithſtanding the 
ous mediation of Mary, Henry II. and Philip concluded a five agreement in their marriage-articles, and his oath to give 
rm, years truce, figned the 5th of February 1556. The pope no occafion of rupture between England and France. His 
that complained loudly, that the king of France had left him to creatures about Mary perpetually infinuated to her, that ſhe 
ung the vengeance of the Spaniards, Indeed, the duke of Alva was ill treated by the king of Francez who, not content with 
aid, had now approached Rome, and taken ſome places, and, recetving the Engliſh fugitives that retired into his domini- 
ueen amongſt the reſt, Oſtia, which the pope's nephews had neg- ons, had even given penſions to ſeveral. Theſe inſinuations 
that lected to ſtore. In this extremity, the pope and his nephews began to operate on the queen. But, to put her quite out of 
able had no other refuge than to prevail with the king of France humour with Henry, an artifice was uſed, which ſucceeded 
we 2 to break the truce with Spain, It was with this view that according to the defires of thoſe who contrived it, probably 
the cardinal Caraffa repaired to Paris, as legate a latere, de- to do Philip ſervice. Dr. Wotton, the Engliſh embaſſador 
VIII. claring that he came to effect a peace between the two in France, ſent for one of his nephews to Paris; and gave 
> AC crowns. At the ſame time, the pope loaded with praiſes him proper inſtructions to accompliſh the project. This 
meia- the queen of England for mediating a truce; and exhorted young man, applying himſelf to one of the king's gentlemen, 
made her not to leave her work unfiniſhed, but endeavour to defired a private audience of the king, ſaying, he had an-af- 
and change the truce into a firm and laſting peace. Mean fair of great conſequence to communicate to his majeſty. 
1y re- time, the legate, by his intrigues and magnificent promiſes, The king, refufing to ſee him, ordered him to apply to the 
ed to prevailed at laſt with the King to break the truce, without conſtable of Montmorency. Wotton, in his conference with 
; alleging other reaſon than that the pope was oppreſſed by the the conſtable, told him, he was ſent by the inhabitants of 
with- Spaniards, though his holineſs had firſt declared war againſt Calais, wito were generally proteſtants, and defirous to put 
Jus of Spain. | | themſelves into the hands of the French king, provided they 
firmly In January 1557, cardinal Pole viſited both the univerſities. might have liberty to profeſs their religion. The conſtable, 
lis fa- Whilſt he was at Cambridge, Bucer and Fagius, two Ger- liſtening to this propoſition, bid him explain how it might be 
e, and man divines, dead ſome years before, were ridiculouſly cited effected; and, liking the project, told Wotton to come to him 
fladors before the commiſſioners to give an account of their faith, again and talk of the affair. But Wotton ®, inſtead of re- 
1et the and, upon their non-appearance, both were condemned to be turning to the conſtable, croſſed the ſeas back into Eng— 
y con- burnt. The ſentence was followed by a warrant from the land, and made his report to the queen and her miniſters cf 
throne court to execute it, and the two bodies, in their cofins, were what paſſed at Paris. Whereupon the queen thought the 
> of the tied to ſtakes and conſumed to aſhes k. Ar Oxford, Peter king of France was no longer to be regarded, fince, in the 
id, was Martyr's wife was dug out of her grave by order of the le- midſt of peace, he was forming projects to ſurpriſe Calais. 
ed than gate, and buried in adunghill, becauſe, having been a nun, ſhe It appears, that in February ſhe had reſolved upon a rupture 
nd the had broke her vow. At firſt a proceſs was intended againſt with France, fince, by an order of the 19th of the ſame 
mortal her as an heretic. But as ſhe had never learned to ſpeak month, commiſſioners were ſent to the ſheriffs and juſtices 
hey had Engliſh, no witneſs could be produced to ſwear he had ever of peace to levy forces, and have them in readineſs to march 
pported heard her utter any hereſy, If all had been thus dug up who upon the firſt notice. Shortly after, another affair happened, 
pe theit might have been preſumed to die heretics fince the reforma- which furniſhed her with the defired pretence to declare war 
| againſt tion, there would have been work enough. In all apppear- with France. | po | 
retended ance, the ſuffering Peter Martyr to go out of the kingdom One Stafford v, having ſecretly obtained aſſiſtance from the 
of Alva, was heartily repented. If the body of his wife was thus court of France, aſſembled ſome Engliſh fugitives, and, em- 
conteſta- treated, what muſt he have expected, had he been ſtill in the barking them, landed them in Scotland, towards the end of 
iſon, and hands of his perſecutors ! ? | | April, and marched directly to Scarborough, where he ſeized 
England. The violences hitherto acted, upon both the dead and the the caſtle, and publiſhed a manifeſto againſt the queen, pre- 
bclong- living, had a quite contrary effect to what the queen had ima- tending ſhe had forfeited all her right to the crown by intro- 
gined. The eccleſiaſtics only continued their rage; but the ducing Spaniards into the kingdom. He had even the bold- 
ced their magiſtrates began to relax, and ſcrupled to be the inſtruments neſs to aſſume the title of protector of England. But the 
it having of theſe barbarities. The council, being informed of it, wrote carl of Weſtmoreland, affembling ſome troops in the north, 
therelore circular letters to all the towns, to inflame their zeal in the re-took Scarborough, and made Stafford priſoner, with three 
10 was in perſecution of heretics. But theſe letters produced no great of his accomplices 4. | e 
zpoſed to effect. ; King Philip arrived the 2oth of March ” in England, where 
d offered The queen, and her miniſters, enraged to hear from all parts eight thouſand men were ready to pals into the Low Coun- 
he would that the number of the proteſtants encreaſed rather than leſ- tries. Shortly after his arrival, the queen ſent a herald to de- 
propote. lened, reſolved, as ſome have affured, to erect an inquiſition clare war againſt France, The 17th of June, the eight thou— 
al of Lor- in England, like that in Spain. To that end, a commiſhon ſand-Englith* under the conduct of the earl of Pembroke, 
| had then was granted the laſt year, empowering twenty-one commiſ- left England, and joined the Spaniſh army commanded by 
noſt durſt fioners m to fit upon trials of hereſy, with a power . ſo unli- the duke of Savoy; after which Philip himfeif departed in 
a lcague mited, that no other rules were preſcribed than their diſcre- July t, to return to Bruſſels. | | 
og; . tion, nor any perſon whatever exempted from their juriſdic- The duke of Savoy, having made a feint for a month to 
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tion. This was followed by a perſecution, in which ſeventy- 
une proteſtants perithed. 

While theſe things patled in England, the duke of Guiſe 
arrived in Italy, with the army deligned for the conqueſt 
ot Naples. He ſtayed ſome time at Rome, where he found 
nothing ready of what the pope had promiſed. Nevertheleſs 
he entered the kiugdom of Naples in April, where he per- 
Shortly after, he was recalled by 
the pope to the relief of Rome, cloſely blocked up by the 
duke of Alva. | 


. February 6. Burnet, p. 345. 

About the beginning of this year, came an embaſſy to Englend, from 
an Baſilowitz, emperor of Ruſſia, to ſettle a trade between that empire 
and England. Sec Stow, p. 629. Three Englith ſhips having firſt, in 
ue year 15 $3, failed to Ruſſia, under the conduct of fir Henry Willoughby, 
mn order to ſettle a trade in that country, in the year 1555, queen Mary in- 
-viporated the merchant adventurers to theſe parts into a Company, conſiſting 
v1 tour conſuls, and twenty-four aſſiſtants; and Sebaſtian Cabot, born in 


iltol, of Genoele parents, was conſtituted the firſt governor, being the chief 


attack ſeveral places in Picardy, fell iuddenly upon St. Quin- 
tin”, which was in ill condition, and had only a garriſon of 
three hundred men. All that the conſtable, who commanded 
the French army, could do, was to detach his nephew, admi- 
ral Chatillon, with three thouſand men, to throw himſelf into 
the town. The admiral ſucceeded in part, having got in 
the night through the quarters of the betiegers, Bur inſtead 
of three thouſand, only ſeven hundred followed him, the 
reſt having loſt their way. With this reinforcement he made 
a gallant defence, in hopes that the conftable, though much 


n That is, doctor Wotton's nephew. 

o War was proclaimed in England againſt that kingdom, June 7. Stow, 
p. 041. | f 

v Thomas Stafford, ſecond ſon of the lord Stafford. Hollingſhead, p. 
1133. | 

He was executed at London; May 28, Godwin, p. 354. 

r Stow ſays, it was March 18, p. 630. 

5 Godwin fays, there was one thoutand horſe, tour thouſand foot, and two 
thouſand pioneers, Godwin, p. 355. So Stow, p. 631. Anthony Browne, 


encourager of this branch of trade. Hackluvt, vol. I. 

10 Hösel were, Bonner, bihop of London ;_and Thirleby, of Ely; the 
ds * indſor and North; ſecretary Bourne, tir John Mordant, fir Francis 

p icfield, ſir Edward Walgrave, lit Nicholas Hare, fir Thomas Pope, fir 
aer Cholmley, fir Richard Kead, fir Thomas Stradling, fir Rowland 
Uh lergeant Raſtall, Dr. Cole, dean of St. Paul's; William Roper, and 

e Cholmley, efqrs. William Cook; Thomas Martin, John Story, 

John Vaughan, doctors of law, Burnet, tom. II. p. 347. 


Hor Gardin®' 
e Calais Maj 
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viſcount Montacute, was heutenant general; the lord Grey, ot Wilton, lord 
marſhal; the earl vf Rutland, general of the horte ; Edward, lord Cluton, 
colonel of the foot. The names of the other perſons ot diltiaction in this 
army, fee in Hollingſh. p. 1133. 

t July 7. Godwin, p. 355. 

v With an army of thirty-tive thouſand foot, and twelve thouſand horte, 
belides the Englith troops. Ibid, 
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weaker than the enemy, would uſe all po ſſi ble endeavours to 
relieve him; and indeed nothing was negleCted by the con- 
ſtable. He was even ſo ſucceſsful as to throw Andelot, bro- 
ther of the admiral, into the place, with five hundred men. 
But, in his return, after his ſucceſs, he was attacked by the duke 
of Savoy, who routed his army, killed two thouſand. five 
hundred of his men, and took him priſoner. In this battle, 
called the battle of St. Laurence (becauſe fought on the 
oth of Auguſt, the day dedicated to that faint), France loſt 
a great number of princes and noblemen, killed or made pri- 
ſoners v. The conſternation was ſo great, that if the duke 
of Savoy had marched directly to Paris, it was believed no- 
thing could have prevented his entrance. But, inſtead of thar, 
he drew back to his lines, and eight days after, carried the 
town by ſtorm*, and took the admiral priſoner on the breach. 
All France exclaimed againſt the pope, who had occafioned 
the rupture. But the blow was ſtruck. The king of France's 


laſt reſource was to call the duke of Guiſe out of Italy, where 


he was making no great progreſs. | 
When the pope heard the queen of England had declared 
war againſt France, he was ſo angry with Pole, as if he could 
have hindered it, that he recalled all his legates?, including 
Pole in the number; but Karne, the Engliſh embaſſador, re- 
monſtrated to him, by ſome cardinals, the miſchiefs which 
from thence might enſue to religion. At laſt, after many ſo- 
licitations and remonſtrances, the pope, without revoking his 
order, promiſed only it ſhould not be notified to Pole, and told 
the embaſſador he was inclined to continue the cardinal in his 
legation, if the queen ſhould deſire it. This was before the 
battle of St. Laurence. But, when the news of the loſs of that 
battle, and the recalling of the duke of Guiſe, were brought 
to him, he was again extremely incenſed againſt Pole, and 
reſolved to ſacrifice him to his revenge. For that purpoſe he 


ſent for Peyto, the queen's confeſſor, to Rome, and, creating 


him cardinal, put into his hands the bull of Pole's revocation, 
and appointed him for his legate in England. But the queen, 
being informed of it, wrote to Peyto, who was on his return, 


that if he offered to ſet foot in England, ſhe would bring him 


within the Præmunire. The letter opt his journey *, Mean 


while, though the pope's brief was not delivered to him, 


Pole abftained from the functions of his legateſhip, being un- 


willing to give the haughty pontiff a plauſible pretence of 
complaint, who had long hated him. 

When the duke of Guiſe had quitted Italy, the pope, un- 
able to defend himſelf againſt the duke of Alva, who was near 
Rome, made a peace with Spain, and left France in the lurcha. 
By a ſecret article of the treaty, Pole was reſtored to his of- 


fice of legate. 


Mean time, Henry being recovered from his conſternation 


by Philip's not improving his advantages, the duke of Guiſe 


had time to come to his aſſiſtance, and was immediately con- 
ſtituted his lieutenant gencral. On the other hand, Henry 
ſolicited the queen-regent of Scotland to break the peace with 
England, and that princeſs was as ready to oblige him. But 
ſhe had a powerful party againſt her, which was for preſerving 
the peace. Wherefore, as ſhe could not bring the ſtates to 
the reſolution ſhe defired, ſhe took another courſe to accom- 
pliſh her deſign. She fortified Ayniouth, contrary to an ex- 
preſs article of the treaty lately concluded with England ; and 
thereby engaged the Engliſh to oppoſe it with force. This 
produced indeeda breach between the two nations b; and the 
Scotch army, under the conduct of d'Oyſel, even entered the 
frontiers of England. But the ſtates, ſtill hoping to repair the 


breach made in the peace without their conlent, required 


d'Oyſel, by an expreſs order, to return, which he was forced 
to obey. The regent, ſecing how low her authority was, 
prefled the court of France to haſten the marriage of the queen 
her daughter with the dauphin; to the end that prince, being 
in poſſeſſion of Scotland, might be more maſter of its forces 
and counſels. Henry, improving this advice, unmediately ſent 


See their names in Thuanus, 1. xix. 

On Auguſt 27. Hollingſh. p. 1134. 

y In May. Burnet, p. 352. 

It ſeems he was then in England; it was the bulls that were ſtopt at 
Calais, See Burnet, tom. III. p. 411. Collect, 

a The duke of Alva was forced to come to Rome, and, on his knees, to 
beg pardon for invading the patrumony of the church; which he condel- 
cended to do. Buinet, p. 354. | 

„ But queen Mary endeavoured to adjuſt all differences, by appointing 
Henry Nevil, carl of Weſtmoreland ; Cuthbert, biſhop of Durham; and 
Dr. Hanmer and Martin, to treat with the Scottiſh commiſſioners. See 
Rymer's Feed, tom. XV. p. 437, 404. | 

© "This year, on July 15, died at Chelſea, Ann of Cleves, the fourth wife 
of Henry VIII. and was buried at Weſtminſter, Auguſt 3, Stow, p. 631. 
April 30, Thomas Percy was created baron Percy, and May 1, earl of North- 
umnberland, Rymer's Feed, tom, XV. p. 461, 462.— This year there was 
ſo great a dearth, that wheat was fold at 21. + 4d. the quarter; malt, 
J. 48. peafe, 21. 6s. Sd. But thc next harveſt proving plentiful, wheat 
ame to be ſold at $% malt, 6: 8d. and rye, gt. 4d. a quarter, Stow, 
1's 62 ls 


made her an offer of his forces to ſtrengthen the garriſon, 


embaſſadors into Scotland to ſettle with the ſtates the mats 
riage articles ©, | 

The war which was preparing in Scotland, and that already 
begun in France, greatly embarraſſed the queen, becauſe ſhe 
wanted money. She tried to raiſe money by way of loans, 
but without ſucceſs. She was therefore obliged to call a par- 
liament for the 20th of January, though with regret, becauſe 
ſhe feared that, to obtain a ſupply, ſhe ſhould be forced to re. 
mit her ſeverities againſt the proteſtants. 

About the end of the year, Philip gave notice to the queen 
of a deſign forming by the court of France upon Calais, and 


which he knew to. be weak. This advice, being laid before 
the council, was ſuſpected to be an artifice of Philip, to put 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of Calais, on pretence of reinforcing the 
garriſon. This, though a bare ſuſpicion, was not entirely 
improbable. Mean while, the counſellors, as if it had been 
a molt evident truth, could not believe that France had any 
intention to beſiege the town, though it was not provided with 
the fourth part of the neceſſary troops and ammunition. It 
ſeemed, that the ſole reputation of the town was to be its 
ſecurity. So the advice was neglected, and nothing done for 
its relief, though the governor, William lord Wentworth, 
was not wanting in his tolicitations 4. | 
Nothing leſs was to be expected from a council compoſed 
chiefly of eccleſiaſtics, who were only intent upon the ruin 
of the proteſtants. After ſo ſhameful a neglect of providing 
tor the ſatety of Calais, the queen and her miniſters were in 
the utmoſt conſternation, upon the news that the town was 
actually loſt ®, The duke of Guiſe beſieged it the Iſt of 
January, and, carrying the fort called Newnambridgef, which 
commanded the avenues from the land, and alfo the Riſbank, 
which commanded the harbour, obliged the governor to ca- 
pitulate the ſeventh day of the fiege. After he was maſter of 
the place, he ordered all the Englith to depart, as Edward III. 
had expelled the French two hundred and ten years before, 
Then he ſat down before Guiſnes, commanded by lord 
Grey h, with a garriſon of eleven hundred men. But the gar- 
riſon was fo diſcouraged by the loſs of Calais, that, on the firſt 
attack, they quittcd the town, and retired into the citadel, 
Mean while, the Engliſh governor, perceiving the French were 
tallen to plundering, made a fally and beat them out of the 
town; but, deſpairing to keep it, ſet it on fire, and retired. 
Soon after, the French cloſely inveſted the citadel, and, in an 
aſſault, the garriſon loſt three hundred men. After that, the 
governor, ſeeing no poſſibility of a longer refiſtance, ſurrender- 
ed himſelf priſoner of war, with his whole garriſon. The caſtle 
of Hames, fituated in an almoſt inacceſſible marſh, might 
have made ſome retiſtance ; but the garriſon fled, and let it 
to the French. Thus, in the middle of winter, and in leſs 
than fifteen days, the Eugliſh loſt all the remains of their an- 
tient conqueſts in France by the incapacity of a queen, whoſe 
thoughts were wholly engroſſed by one affair, as if the de- 
ſtruction of the proteſtants had alone merited her application, 
and by the negligence, if it deſerves no worſe name, of her 
council. Such was the fruit England reaped trom her alliance 
with Spain, notwithſtanding all Gardiner's care to prevent a 
mixture of intereſts between the two crowns. The non- 
performance of this article ſhews, how the reſt would have 
been obſerved, if Philip, had he had any children by the 
qucen, could have introduced himſelf, as their guardian, into 
the government of the kingdom. 

The lols of Calais made great noiſe in England. The pro- 
teſtants took occaſion to arraign the government, and the 
creatures of the court were ſo confounded, that they durit not 
open their mouths in juſtification of the miniſtry, Some ac» 
cuſed them of treaſon, others of incapacity, and their moſt 
zealous adherents could not but own their-negligence. The 
two governors of Calais ani] Guitnes were the moſt unhappy» 
Befides the loſs of their reputation, the miniſters, to infinuate 

The council of England had raiſed numerous forces to go to the relief 
of that place; but they were detained at Dover, either for want of tran{port 
ſhips, or elſe by a ſtorm which happened at that time, and was to violent, 
that the like had not been known many years before. Stow, p. 032. Hol- 
linglh. p. 1136. | 

he Engliſh garriſon confiſted only of five hundred men, and there were 
not above two hundred of the townſinen that could be terviceable in a iegé⸗ 
The whole number of the inhabitauts amounted to about four choufand tho 
hundred perſons. Stow, p. 632. . 

t He divided his army into two bodies, and with one attacked Newnams 
bridge, and with the other the Riſbank, at the ſanc time, Godwin, p. 350, 

b he town being thus ſhut up, the French next drew the water out © 
its current, by which the ditches about the town and caſtle were drained; 
and, having contrived ways for their ſoldiers to paſs over the mite, WItnout 
linking in, they made the aſſault, after having opened a great breach by eu 
cannon, Burnet, tom. II. p. 357. | 

b Of Wilton, Stow. | 5 

The lord Wentworth was tried by his peers, April 2, 1559, en 4 ſuſpicion 
of cowardice or treachery, in the ſurreuder of this town, aud was acquitted. 


Stew, p. 038, gle 
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to the people that theſe places were loſt by their fault, ſuffered 
them to remain priſoners, and no care was taken for their re- 
leaſe. But no one had a more lively ſenſe of the loſs than the 
queen k. She perfectly knew the value of Calais after it was 
taken, which rendered England always formidable to France, 
becauſe the Engliſh could in twenty-four hours, land great 
armies in that kingdom. The greatneſs of the loſs has ſince 
been ſtill more ſenfibly felt, From that time, France, except 
when diſtracted with civil wars, no more ſhewed for Eng- 
land that regard, ſhe was before forced to pay. 
Immediately after the taking of Calais, Philip ſtrongly 
refſed the queen to make a vigorous effort to recover it, be- 
fore France had time to repair and fortify it. But it was not 
offible for the miniſters to find means to execute ſuch an un- 
dertaking. Upon a computation of the neceſſary expence 
for the fleet and army, it was judged dangerous, conſidering 


the general diſcontent, to load the people with fo great a bur- 


den, even though the parliament could be brought to a com- 
pliance l. This was ſent to Philip in a letter of thanks for his 
advice and offers. But beſides that reaſon, there was another 
of great weight, namely, the fears of the miniſtry, the coun- 
cil, and the queen herſelf, that the fiege of Calais would 
oblige them to interrupt the perſecution. So, in the belief 
that one year more would ſuffice to deſtroy the refoiination 
and the reformed, they judged it proper to defer the fiege of 
Calais till a more convenient ſeaſon. 

The parliament m, which met the 2oth of January, did 
nothing conſiderable beſides granting a ſubſidy to the queen, 
after the clergy had led the way n. The houſe of coinmons 
was filled with perpetual complaints, that by the pernicious 
counſels of the miniſters, the queen had exhauſted her trea- 
ſury, by the reſtitution of the church-lands and the new foun- 
dations of the monaſteries. | 

This affair being finiſhed, the friends of the court brought 
in a bill to confirm all the queen's letters patents, without ex- 
plaining themſelves farther. This was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by 
one of the members, who urged, that a power ſo unlimited 
would put the kingdom in danger, and the queen in a capa- 
city to diſpoſe of the crown from the right heirs: The com- 
mons were offended with theſe inſinuations againſt the queen, 
But though the queen 
ſeemed pleaſed with the zeal of the commons for her repu- 
tation, the clearly ſaw how far they were from any thoughts 
to deprive the princeſs Elizabeth of the crown, It is not 
known what was the intent of ſo general a confirmation : 
but it is likely, the authors had ſome view difadvantageous 
to Elizabeth, | 

In this ſeſſion, Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, ſons of the 
late duke of Northumberland, were reſtoredin blood. Henry 
their brother loſt his life at the fiege of St. Quintin. After 
that, the parliament was prorogued from the 7th of March to 
the 7th of November. | 

In April this year, the dauphin at laſt married Mary the 
young queen of Scots“. After many difficulties the ſtates of 
Scotland granted the dauphin the title of king of Scotland, 
upon a ſolemn promiſe from his father, that he ſhould content 
himſelf with the bare title, and not concern himſelf in the 
government of the Kingdom. - | | 

The princeſs Elizabeth was now in more danger than ever. 
The queen ſenſibly declined in her health. She had not been 
well managed during her pretended pregnancy, becauſe having 
committed herſelf to the care of women who only flattered 
her, ſhe had neglected to conſult the phyſicians, who might 
have prevented the conſequences of that accident. From that 
time ſhe never enjoyed a ſound health. She was naturally 
melancholy, and this temper was encreaſed by her many mor- 
tincations in the two former reigns. Afterwards the diſguſt 
of the king her huſband, of which ſhe was but too ſenſible, 

i augmented her melancholy ; and the loſs of Calais 
brought her to ſuch a ſtate, that ſhe could bear the ſight but 


; 0 She was fo affected with it, that ſhe abandoned herſelf to deſpair ; and 
01d thoſe about her, the ſhould- die, though they were vet ttrangers to the 
came of her death ; but if they would know it hereatter, they mult diliect 
zel, and they ſhould find Calais at her heart, Godwin, p. 458. 
ae computation they made was thus: there could not be ſent, to any 
Purpoſe, under twenty thouſand men; the pay of them for fix months would 
oe © 179,000l, Garriſons, and an army againit the Scots, and fecuring 
due coaſt againit the French, would come to 1 50,0001, The ſetting out of 
a leet, aad an army by fea, would amount to 200,000l, There was allo 
Feu want of ammunition and ordnance. All this would rife to 520,0001, 
"net, tom. II. p. 359. 
n this parliament the abbot of Weſtminſter, lately re-edified into a 
-naltery,and the prior of St. John of Jeruſalem, had their writs, and fat in 
1. Journ, Parl. 
5 he clergy (of the province of Canterbury only) gave eight ſhillings in 
Wa to be paid in four years. | And che laity granted a ſubtdy and a 
Un The tubfidy was tour thillngs in the pound of lands (eight mil- 
g3 of ſtrangers), and two lhillngs and eight pence of goods from every 


and the felt herfelf grow daily weaker, 
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of very few perſons. The body ſympathized with the mind, 


In -this condition, 
ſhe was troubled with the ſame reflexions on her ſiſter Eliza- 
beth's account, that had before diſturbed Edward on her's, 
namely, that after her death, what ſhe had with ſo much 
pains eſtabliſhed, would be infallibly overturned. The biſhops 
were ftrongly perſuaded of this. They were not ignorant 
that Elizabeth, whatever pains ſhe took to conceal it, was a 
proteſtant in her heart, and even induced to be ſo from her 
temporal intereſt, Hence ſome were perpetually inſinuating 
to the queen, the neceſſity of putting her out of the way. 
Gardiner had been of this opinion, and frequently ſaid, it 
was in vain to lop off the branches while the tree was ſuf— 
tered to ſtand. It is aſtoniſhing this advice had never been 
followed! The queen was a bigot to the laſt degree. Ir 
gave her no remorſe to ſpill human blood, when religion was 
the pretence. So, in all appearance, ſhe would not have 
ſpared a ſiſter, whom ſhe confidered as a baſtard, had nor 
God ſuffered the politics of Philip to prevail over the zeal of 
the queen his ſpouſe. For at the very time I am ſpeaking of, 
when the ſpirit - of perſecution rendered men deaf to reaſon, 
juſtice, and humanity, to what can be aſcribed, but to the 
particular protection of heaven, the preſervation of this prin- 
ceſs, whom io many reaſons demanded as a ſacrifice to the 
Romiſh religion? But God, who has fet bounds to the ſea, 
reſtrains alſo the fury of perſecutors, and prevents them from 


matlacring thoſe whom he has reſerved tor the peace of his 


church, However, Elizabeth was, contrary to all probabi- 
lity, preſerved through Mary's whole reign, and particularly 
in the latter part of it, when ſhe appeared to be moſt in 
danger. 

Some time after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
king of Sweden ſent a gentleman to Elizabeth, to inform her 
of his defign to demand her in marriage, and to defire her 
conſent 4%, The meffenger deſiring a private audience, ſhe 
would not grant it, without firſt knowing his mefſage, After 
the was informed, ſhe ſent him a poſitive anſwer, that ſhe 
would receive no ſuch propoſal, but by the queen's direction. 
The meſlenger replied, his maſter acted like a lover, who 
would not eſpouſe a princeſs, without being firſt ſure of her 
conſent, by which he teſtified his eſteem for her; but when 
ſhe had once allowed his addreſſes, he would then as a king 
demand her by his embaſſador. But this was not capable to 
make her alter her refolution. On the contrary, the ſignified 
to him, that the king of Sweden would oblige her, in think- 
ing no more of her. This anſwer, one would think, {hould 
have ſatisſied the Swediſh embaſſador, then arrived in Lon— 
don, fince the King their maſter reſolved not to marry Eliza- 
beth without her conſent, and yet they propoſed the marriage 
to the queen. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect, that the Swe- 
diſn gentleman who deſired a private audience of the princess, 
had not received his commiſſion immediately from the king 
his maſter, but from the embaſladors, and that the queen's 
miniſters had induced them to ſound the princeſs, in order to 
draw her into a ſnare. However, preſently after, the queen 
ordered her to be told ©, that ſhe was pleated with her anfwer 
to the Swediſh gentleman: that the embaſſidors had in their 
king's name demanded her in marriage, in which ſhe deſired 
to know her mind. Elizabeth anſwered, the was content 
with her condition; and that, if the queen would allow her to 
purſue her own inclination, the proteſted, a ſingle lite, was to 
her preterable to a marriage with the greateſt prince in the 
world, Thus the affair proceeded no farther, | 

The loſs of Calais, and the ſeſſion of the parliament, had 
given ſome reſpite to the proteſtants. But in the end of 
March, the perſecution was renewed with greater fury than 
ever. The queen herſelf, exceeding her prerogative, pub- 
liſhed a proclamation, * That whoever had any heretical 
books, and did not preſently burn them without reading, 
ſhould be eſteemed rebels, and executed without delay by 


perſon worth five pounds, to be paid before June 24. Journ. Parl,—In 
Luis parliament it was enacted, That it any perton carries away a young wo— 
man, under ſixteen years of age, without the content of her parents or 
guardians, he thall ſufler two vears impritonment ; and if any one marties a 
woman under that age, he thall tutfer tive years impriſonment. | 

9 This member's name was Copley, repreſentative for ——. 
His wards, as tet down in the Journals of the houſe of commons, weie, 
* "That he feared the queen might thereby give away the crown trom 
right inheritor.“ For this, he was committed to the CUNOUY of the ictjeaut 
at arms, but atterwards releated at the dente of the houſe, who pleaded jus 
youth as an excute. | | 

P They were married April 28. Buchanan wrote an epithalamium upon 
this marriage, which was one of the pertectelt pieces of Latin poetry, 

41 King Philip had once deugned to marry her to Emauuel Philibert, Juks 
of Savoy; but the hopes of having children by the queen vanithing, e 1 
Burnet, tom. II. p. ;6:5, 
© By fir Thomas Pe e, in April. Burnet, tou. II. p. 301. 
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the martial law.“ On the other hand, ſhe expreſly for- 
bid to pray for thoſe who were executed, or even to ſay, 
God help them. This cauſed the author of the Hiſtory of 

the Reformation judiciouſly to remark, that “' it was not fo 
much the converſion as the deſtruction of thoſe they called 
heretics, that the biſhops deſired“.“ A convincing proof 
of this was ſcen ſhort after. One Benbridge being tied to 
the ſtake, through the violence of the flames, cried out,“ I 
recant.” Whereupon the ſheriff * ordered the fire to be 
extinguiſhed, and the ſufferer ſigned an abjuration dictated to 
him. But ſoon after he received an order from court to burn 
the condemned perſon, and come himſelf to London, where 
he was committed to priſon. The fury of the perſecutors 
was ſo extreme, that though they were going to loſe the 
queen, they ceaſed not theſe ſeverities. About a week before 
her death, five perſons were burnt at Canterbury, and in this 


laſt year of her reign, thirty-nine proteſtants ſuffered martyr- 


dom in feveral places. Authors are not agreed concerning 
the number of thoſe who died in flames during Mary's 
reign. Thoſe who ſay the leaſt, reckon two hundred and 
eighty-four; but others affirm, that in the two firſt years of 
the perſecution, which began in 1555, eight hundred were 
put to death *, | | 

While theſe tragedies were acting in different places of the 
kingdom, the queen, who was deeply affected with the loſs 
of Calais, was willing to make one effort to repair it. Philip 
had adviſed to try to ſeize Breſt. For that purpoſe, ſhe put to 
ſea a fleet of one hundred and twenty ſhips , commanded by 
the lord Clinton w, who landed at Conqueſt, and burnt that 
ſmall town; but the country rifing upon the Engliſh, obliged 
them to retite to their ſhips, with the loſs of fix hundred of 
their men x. The whole country being in arms to oppole a 
ſecond deſcent, and freſh troops daily arriving in theſe parts, 
the Engliſh admiral, who had only ſeven thouſand men, 
thought it not proper to engage in any new action, and re- 
turned. Such was the benefit the queen reaped from this ex- 
penfive armament. She was now ſenfible, that the continua- 


tion of the war would procure her no advantage, and readily 
conſented to a negotiation then propoſed for a peace between 


France, England, and Spain. Cambray was the place ap- 
pointed for the congreſs, which was opened in October ?. 

The parliament meeting the 5th of November, the queen 
demanded aſſiſtance to continue the war, in caſe the negotia- 
tion ſhould miſcarry. The houſe of commons was ſo little 
inclined to grant her requeſt, that ſhe was obliged to ſend the 
chancellor and ten other lords to lay the ill ſtate of her affairs 
before them, and pray them to haſten the neceſſary ſupplies. 
This folicitation producing ſome effect, the commons de- 
bated, that and the two following days, upon a ſubſidy, But 
the queen's death put an end to the conſultations. 

She had been ſome time afflicted with the dropſy, which 
being much encreaſed the beginning of November, car- 
ried her off the 175th of the ſame month, in the 43d year 
of her age, after a reign of five years, four months, and 
cleven days. | 

Cardinal Pole followed her within fixteen hours. He was 
a prelate of a ſweet and moderate temper, who would have 
been glad to bring back, by fair and lawful means, the Eng- 
liſh to their antient belief, but approved not the methods of 
fire and ſword. This gave his enemies room to repreſent him 
as a little inclined to the proteſtant religion, or at leaſt, as one 
of too tender a diſpoſition for that time. Neither the queen, 
nor Philip, nor the pope, nor Gardiner, nor the biſhops ſub- 


* Sir Richard Pexall, ſheriff of Hampfhire, Fox. tom. III. 

According to Fox's account, and biſſiop Burnet's calculation, there were 
to hundred and eighty-tour burnt in all, A paper found among the lord 
Burghiey's MSS. makes the number of thoſe that were burnt to be two hun- 
dred and ninety. The tame lord Burghley, in a treatiſe wrote in the year 
1583, reckonetlt up the number of thoſe that died in that reign, by impriſon- 
ment, torments, fire, and tamine, to be near tour hundred, But the au- 
thor of the pretace to biſhop Ridley's book De Caena Domini, who, accord- 
ing to Bale (de Script. p. 684, 731), was William Wittingham, aflirms, 
that in the two firſt years of the queen's perſecution, there were above eight 
hundred put to the moſt cruel kinds of death for religion. The reaſon of 
this divertity may be, that no exact liſt was kept at the time of the perſons 
comnutted to the flames, but the accounts of them were afterwards gather- 
ed by teveral pertons, according to the beſt intelligence they could receive 
from their friends, throughout the ſeveral parts of the kingdom. However 
this be, it is generally acknowledged, that there were burnt five biſhops, one 
and twenty divines, eight gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, one hundred 
hufbandmen, fervants, and labouters, twenty-ſix wives, twenty widows, 
nine virgins, two boys, and two infants, Sixty-tour more were perſecuted 
tor their religion: whereof feven were whipped, ſixtecu periſhed in priſon, 
and twelve were buricd in dunghills. It is obſervable, that the perſecu- 
tion raged molt in Bonnet”'s dioceſs, and in Kent, For, as Heylin reckons 
it, in all the province of York, there was but one brought to the ſtake ; and 
but three in the four Welſh diocefles, In thoſe of Excter, Wells, Peterbo- 
rough, and Lincoln, there is mention but of one a-piece ; of two in that of 
Ely, and of no more than three a-piece at Briſtol and Saliſbury : in thoſe of 
Oxford, Gloceſter, Worcelter, and Hereford, none at all. And now, not to 
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ſtituted in the place of the ejected proteſtant biſhops, wezs 
perſons to be guided by his moderate maxims. Accordingly, 
Pole was never conſulted on religion, though, in all other 
affairs, the queen placed a great confidence in him, Pope 
Paul IV. was his ſworn enemy. It was he who by his ſlan. 
ders prevented his aſcending the papal throne on the death of 
Paul III. though he was elected in the conclave. From that 
time, believing Pole could not forgive him ſuch an injury, he 
never ceaſed doing him ill offices. And when he. was himſe1f 
pope, he often gave him marks of his enmity. It is even 
pretended, that when he recalled him from his legation, to 
put Peyto in his room, he intended to puniſh him ſeverely for 
having been too gentle to the proteſtants. But Philip and 
Mary took him into their protection “. | 
The exceſſive bigotry of queen Mary is evident from the 
hiſtory of her reign. To this ſhe joined a temper cruel ang 
vindictive, which ſhe endeavoured to confound with a zeal for 
religion. But when it was not poſſible to unite them, ſhe 
plainly ſhewed, ſhe was inclined to cruelty as well by nature 
as zeal. She had the misfortune to be encouraged in this dif. 
poſition by all who approached her. King Philip was naty. 
rally moroſe. Gardiner was one of the moſt revengeful men 
living. Bonner was a fury; and the other biſhops were 
choſen from amongſt the moſt cruel and barbarous of the 
clergy. This was the quality by which alone a man was 
thought worthy of the epiſcopal dignity. The perſecution 


therefore againſt the proteſtants in this reign has nothing 


which ought to ſeem ſtrange. Dr. Burnet ſays, Mary had a 
generous diſpoſition of mind. It were to be wiſhed, he had 
given us ſome paſlages of her life, where this generoſity ap- 
peared. For my part, I find but one action to approve in her 
whole reign. This was her rejecting the Spaniſh embaſſador's 
project, to make herſelf abſolute at the expence of the laus 
and liberties of the nation. She diſcovered no great capacity 
in the government of her dominions; and the loſs of Calais, 
though there was not ſomething more odious, would be an 
everlaſting blot upon her reign *. 


B Y an indenture of the firſt of queen Mary, a pound 
weight of gold, of the old ſtandard, was coined into thirty-fx 
pounds ; and a pound weight of filyer, eleven ounces fine, 
was coined into three pounds by tale. 


The gold coins of this queen, are, Sovereighs at 30s. 
Half-Sovereigns at 15s. Angels at 10s. and Half-Angels at 
58. à piece. The money before her marriage has her 
Head half-faced, crowned, MARIA D. G. ANG. FRA. Z. 
HIB. REGI. Reverſe, the Arms of France and England 
quartered, VERITAS. TEMPO RIS. FILIA. (Fig. 1.) Thoſe 
after her marriage have only her head as before, but her 
Huſband's Name in the legend, PHILIP. Z. MARIA. D. 
G. REX. Z. REGINA. Reverſe, POSVIMUS. DEUM. 
ADIVTO. NOS. Her Sovereign (called by Mr. 
Evelyn, a Ryal, and which he ſays, was ſcattered at her 
coronation), has, on one fide, the Queen in her Robes, with 
Crown, Scepter and Ball, fitting upon her Throne; at her 


let ſuch helliſh and bloody doings paſs without ſome reflection, I ſhall ob- 
ſerve with Mr, Collier, that, “to deſtroy people for points of mere ſpect 
lation, and which have no ill effect on practice and civil government, 1eems 
very remote trom the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, Suppoling truth on the perice 
cuting fide, yet to burn a man becauſe he will not belie his conſcience, and 
turn hypocrite, is ſtrangely unaccountable. Men cannot believe what they 

leaſe : their underſtandings are not all of a fize, Things do not ſtand iu 
in the ſame light, and ſtrike with the ſame force on every body. Beſides, 
if the Roman catholics believed the reformed ſuch uotorious heretics, 
if they believed they would be ſo ill received in the other world, why 
did they not uſe them gentlier in this? Why did they hurry them to eternal 
deſtruction before their time? We may juſtly affirm, that ſuch wiſdom 
as this, did not proceed from above, but was earthly, ſenſual, and devilitlt 
Collier Eccl. Hiſt. tom. II. p. 307. Burnet, tom. II. p. 364. Stiy pes 
Mem, tom. III. p. 473, &c. and Catalog. p. 291, &c. Speed, p. dab, 
Heylin, p. 226. 


v Godwin ſays, one hundred and forty; and about the end of July, . 


357» | 

„ Edward Fynes, lord Clinton and Saye. Rymer, 

* Moſtly Flemings, who were too greedy of plunder. Stow, P. 034+ 

y The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were the a of Arundel, the biſhop of 
Ely, and dean Wotton, Burnet, tom. III. p. 265. 

Pole was buried at Canterbury, 

* Nath, Bacon concludes her character with ſaying, „The worſt that cdu 
be ſaid of her, is this, that ſhe was ill-principled : and the belt, that ſhe 
acted according to her principles: and to lived an uncomfortabls life, nahe 
a bloody reign, and had but a dim conclutivn,” P. 181. 
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ſeet a Portcullice, MARIA. D. G. ANG. FRA. Z. HIB. 
REGINA. MDLIII. Reverſe, a large full-blown Roſe, fill- 
ing up the Space, with the Arms of France and England, 
quartered 1n the Center, A. DNO. FACIV. EST. ISTVD. 
J. EST. MIRA. IN. OCVL. NRIS. The Angel is on the 
Reverſe, the Queen's Arms in a Ship, with a Croſs for the 
Maſt, and the Star and Letter M. on each fide, inſcribed, 
A, DNO. FACTVM. EST. ISTVD. Camden mentions 
1 Crown of Gold of this Queen, whereon was, MVNDI. 
SALVS. VINICA.—The Silver Monies of Queen Mary are, 
Shillings, Six-pences, and Groats ; to which biſhop Nichol- 
ſon adds, Half Groats, and Pennies : but Thoreſby ſays, he 
never ſaw or heard of any of theſe laſt, Upon the Shillings 
of Philip and Mary are both their heads facing each other, 
under a Crown, PHILIP. ET. MARIA. D. GR. ANG. FR. 
NEAP. PR. HISP. 1554. Reverſe, the Arms of Spain and 
the Queen's, impaled, crowned, and XII. POSVIMVS, &c. 
There is another fort of theſe Shillings, wanting the Date. 
(Sce Fig. 2.) Another, PHILIP. ET MARIA. D. G. 


TH 
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REX. ET. REGINA. ANG. Reverſe, as the former. 
The emperor Charles V. refigning Spain to his ſon Philip in 


1555, occaſioned an alteration in Philip's ſtyle, his and the 


Queen's title being now upon the Great Seal, Rex & Re- 
gina, Ang. Hiſpaniar. Franc. utriuſque Sicilte, &c.” The 
Iriſh Shilling, before the Queen's marriage, gave her Head 
crowned, MARIA. D. G. ANG. FRA. Z. HIB. REGINA, 


Reverſe, a Harp betwixt M. and R. all crowned, VERI- 
TAS. TEMPORIS. FILIA. MDLIII. 


E 


XVII, 


The Reign of Queen ELIZABETH : containing the Space of about Forty-Four Years 
and four Months. | 


$3.4. 1 IL ABET HB, 


80 1 death of Mary, though foreſeen, ſtruck the 
1 20 counſellors and miniſters with aſtoniſhment. 
They were all of the prevailing religion, and had adviſed, or 
ai leaſt approved, the perſecution which the proteſtants lately 
groaned under; and now, in all likelihood, the proteſtants were 
going, in their turn, to govern. 
concealed for ſome hours, to give time to conſult what was to 
be done. But, as the parliament was fitting, it was not in 
their power to decide any thing concerning the ſucceſſion, 
eſy-cially as it was clearly ſettled by the will of Henry VIII. 
authorifſcd by an act of parliamient which had never been re- 
peed. Their conſultation therefore ended only in a meſ- 
iage, to inform the parliament of the queen's death. This 
was all that could be done on the occaſion, The news was 
nit communicated to the howte tf lords, who immediately 
conſidered the rights of the perſons who might pretend to the 
ciown, It the affair had been left to the deciſion of the civil 
or common law, there would have been no ſmall difficulty, 
ſo much had Henry perplexed it by his divorces, and by con- 
tradictory acts of parliament. But in England, the parha- 
ment, which includes the king, lords, and commons, 1s the 
ſupreme legiſlator ; and, when force does not interpoſe, the 
validity of its laws are unqueſtionable. Henry VIII. obtained 
an act, empowering him to ſettle the line of ſucceſhon as he 
mould think proper. He placed Elizabeth next to her ſiſter 
Mary, though both had been declared baſtards. This ſuf— 


ticed to give Elizabeth a right, which the parliament could 


nor contett, ſince it was a parliamentary right, as tounded in 
the act to empower Henry to ſettle the ſucceſhon. Beſides, 
every one knew the diffolution of that prince's marriage with 
Anne Bullen, and the act which, in conſequence of the di- 
vorce, declared Elizabeth illegitimate, was the pure effect of 
tne King's caprice, and of the compliance rather than juſtice 
of the parliament. But though the lords ſhould have thought 
io exclude Elizabeth from the ſucceſſion, on what other per- 
ion could they have fixcd, without expoling the kingdom to 
great danger? It will be proper brictly to explain this, as a 
thing very requiſite to the tcquel of this reign. 

Upon Mary's death, three princeſſes could pretend to the 
crown, namely, Elizabeth, ſiſter of the late queen; Mary, 
queen of Scotland, rand-daughtes to Margaret, eldeſt her of 


Mary's death was therefore 


Henry VIII. and Frances, ducheſs of Suffolk, daughter of 
Mary, younger ſiſter of the ſame prince. Elizabeth ſupported 
her right upon the will of the king her father, authoriſed by 
act of parliament. Mary could object, that Elizabeth had 
been declared a baſtard by an act ſtill unrepealed : that no 
baſtard had ever aſcended the throne of England: that the 
laws of the country gave baſtards no ſhare in the inheritance 
of their fathers, and conſequently the ſucceſſion was devolved 
to the poſterity of Margaret, . eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. 
Ic could be alleged for the ducheſs of Suffolk, that Eliza- 
beth being a baſtard, and the queen of Scotland a foreigner, 
and not even placed in the order of ſucceſhon by the will of 
Henry VIII. the crown ought to fall to the poſterity of Mary, 
ſecond daughter of Henry VII. It is not neceſſary to examine 
theſe ſeveral pretenſions, becauſe, probably, the parliament, 
which made the deciſion, proceeded not ſo much upon the 
laws, as 7 policy and the intereſts of the kingdom. The 
cotland had married the dauphin, heir apparent to 


queen of 
the crown of France. 


dence on, France. 


libly thrown the kingdom into a civil war. 


her of a remper to complying, that ſhe would rather conform 


to the ritcs of the Romith religion, as ſhe had done for ſome 
= , 


vears, than hazard the cauſing of diſturbances which might 
be fatal to her. 
dited, Elizabeth made no fcruple to declare herſelt a catho- 
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In adjudging the crown to her, Eng- 
land would have been in danger of ſubjection to, or depen- 
This alone was ſufficient to exclude her. 
The ducheſs of Suffolk could not have been placed on the 
throne with any colour of juſtice, fince ſhe only derived her 
right from the will of Henry VIII. which was equally favour- 
able to Elizabeth. Befides, fuch a choice would have intal- 
It was probaby 
for theſe reaſons that the houſe of lords declared for Eliza- 
beth. It ſeems, however, that a great difficulty was to oc- 
cur. All England, and particularly the houle of lords, made 
profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, and it was ſcarce to be 
queſtioned that Elizabeth was a proteſtant in her heart. But 
two things, doubtleſs, conſpired to remove this obſtacle, 
The firſt was, that the biſhops and catholic lords were per- 
ſuaded, that Elizabeth, ſhould ſhe defire it, would find it dit- 
{cult to change the eſtabliſhed religion. They even believed 
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{fays this hiſtorian) “ now guiding herſelf as a ſhip in tem- 
peſtuous weather, both heard divine fervice after the Romiſh 
manner, and was frequently confeſſed; and, at the preſſing 
inſtances. and menaces of cardinal Pole, through tear ot 
death, profeſſed herſelf a Roman catholic,” 

The ſecond reaſon which probably prevented the lords 
from inſiſting on her excluſion was, that though they all pro- 
tefled the catholic religion, they were not however all catho- 
lies. Many, and perhaps the greateſt number, had only 
diſſembled their ſentiments during Mary's reign. But, being 
treed from all danger by her death, they could ſpeak boldly, 
and oppoſe thoſe who pretended to exclude Elizabeth on ac- 
count of her religion ; this reaſon not being of more force 
againſt her, than it was againſt Mary after Edward's death. 

However, the houſe of lords declaring for Elizabeth, the 
commons were ſent for, and acquainted by the chancellor 
with the queen's death and their reſolution; which was readily 

nd unanimouſly-embraced. The ſame day Elizabeth was 
proclaimed queen at the uſual places, with the acclamations 
of the people. The proteſtants thanked God that he had at 
laſt delivered them from perſecution, in placing on the throne 
a princeſs who very likely would be favourable to them. Ir 
is true, that among the papiſts, ſome looked on the death of 
Mary, and the advancement of Elizabeth, as a mortal wound 
to their religion; but others were not ſorry to ſee a ſtop 
put to thoſe barbarities which diſhonoured it. As for thoſe 
who made not religion the chief object of their thoughts, 
they werereafily comforted for the loſs of a queen, under 
whom England had not much flouriſhed, and who had loſt 
the only place which commanded reſpect from France. They 
believed to have reaſon to expect better things from the new 
reign. | 5 

Elizabeth being informed of the reſolution of both houſes 
in her favour, left Hatfield * the 19th of November, and 
came to London with a numerous train of lords and ladies, 


_ and an infinite crowd of people, teſtifying their joy by the 


loudeſt acclamations. She was twenty-five years old, tole- 
rably handſome, of an air great, noble, and majeftic. But 
ſhe was ſtill more agreeable to the people by a certain natural 
affability, which commanded the eſteem and affection of all 
who approached her. As ſhe had a large ſhare of ſenſe and 
judgment, ſhe knew perfectly how neceſlary the love of 
her people was to her, fince it was to be the ſtrongeſt ſup- 

ort of her throne, as will hereafter appear. Wherefore, in- 
ſtead of loſing this affability in being raiſed from a ſubject 
to a queen, the ſtudiouſly encreaſed it to ſuch a degree, that 
ſome accuſed her of playing the comedian, and over-aCting 
her part. 

Her firſt care, after receiving the compliments on her ac- 
ceſſion, was to diſpatch embaſſadors to the principal courts of 
Europe, to give notice of the late change in England ©. 
Lord Cobham was ſent to Philip, whom ſhe eſteemed her 
friend, and who was moreover her ally in the war againſt 
France, the treaty of Cambray not being yet concluded. Sir 
Thomas Chaloner was ſent to the Imperial court. Lord 
Howard, of Effingham, was joined in commiſſion with Thirleby, 
biſhop of Ely, and Dr. Wotton, plenipotentiaries for nego— 
tiating a peace. Sir Henry Killigrew went to Germany, to 
aſſure the proteſtant princes of the queen's affection. Karne, 
who was ſtill at Rome, where he had been reſident ever 
fince the death of Edward VI. had orders to notify to the 
pope, Mary's death and Elizabeth's acceſſion to the crown ©, 
The kings of Sweden and Denmark had the ſame notifica- 


tions. 


Theſe envoys being diſpatched, the queen formed a coun- 
Cil, in which ſhe left thirteen of Mary's counſellors, all zealous 


Roman catholics, to whom ſhe added cight new ones, equally 


attached to the proteſtant religion . With ſome of theſe 
ſhe ſecretly conſulted about the means to reſtore the reforma- 
tion in England. But before I ſpeak of the reſult of the con- 


* Biſhop's Hatfield, then a royal palace, and exchanged by king James J. 
with Robert, earl of Saliſbury, for Theobald's. 
„ All the biſhops went and met her at Highgate, Burnet, tom. II. 


374. 
© And at the ſame time ſhe took care of ſecuring all the porte, and the 


Tower of London; ordered a new commiſſion to be ſent to Thomas Rat- 
cliff, earl of Suflex, lord lieutenant of Ireland, who had kept that muti- 


nous country quiet, only with three hundred and twenty horſe, and eight 
hundred and ſixty foot; and allo, that the judges patents fhould be renew- 
ed; new juſtices and ſherifts appointed in every county; no bills of exchange 
be ſent beyond tea ; and that preachers ſhould not meddle with controverted 


points. Camden, p. 309. Compl. Hiſt, 


4 William Brooke. 

© The haughty pope told Karne, That England was held in fee of the 
apoſtolic ſec, aud Elizabeth could not ſuccced, being illegitimate. That it 
was great boldneſs in her to aſſume the crown without his couſent; tor which 
teaion the deſerved no favour at his hands; but if the would rewunce her 
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ſultations, a new project of the king of Spain muſt briefly be 
mentioned. 

When ' this prince received the news of the death of his 
queen, whether, on account of Elizabeth's inclination to the 
proteſtant religion, or by her marrying ſome prince of that 
religion, again{t which he had himſelf openly declared, he 
looked upon England as loft to him, He was not even with. 
out fear, that the king of France, aſſerting the queen of Scot. 
land's claim upon England, would ſeize that kingdom, ang 
unite it, as well as Scotland and Ireland, to the French mo. 
narchy. Wherefore, to tree himſelf from theſe fears, ang 
preſerve the advantages of his alliance with England, he ſent 
inſtructions to the Conde de Feria (lately arrived at London, 
to pay his compliments to the deceaſed queen) to congratulate 
Elizabeth on her acceſſion, and propoſe his deſign of Uniting 
himſelf with her in marriage. Elizabeth received the offer 


with marks of a particular eſteem for the king of Spain, but 


objected their affinity as an impediment to their marriage, 
This objection was foreſeen, and immediately replied to by 
the embaſſador, That his maſter would undertake to procure 
the pope's diſpenſation. The queen, not caring to expreſs her 
little regard of ſuch a diſpenſation, civilly diſnuffed the em. 
baſſador to have time ſeriouſly to confider of the Propoſal. 
Three principal reaſons hindered her from accepting Philip's 
offer. Firſt, her perſuaſion that ſuch marriages were con. 


trary to the law of God, and her father's example in a pa- 


rallel caſe reminded her of her duty. Secondly, nothing was 
more contrary” to her intention of openly profeſſing and re- 
ſtoring the proteſtant religion in England, as eſtabliſhed in 
the reign of Edward VI. Laſtly, to make uſe of a diſpen- 
lation to marry a brother-in-law, would have heen an ac- 
knowledgment of the invalidity of her father's divorce with 
Catherine of Arragon, and of her own illegitimacy, If Paul 
IV. could grant ſuch diſpenſation, Julius II. might have 
granted the fame to Henry VIII. to marry Cathcrine of Arr. 
gon; from whence it neceſſarily followed, that Henry's fe- 
cond marriage with Anne Bullen was null. But, on the other 
hand, Elizabeth had ſtrong reaſons to preſerve the king of 
Spain's friendſhip. To him ſhe owed her life, or at leaft her 
not being excluded by her fiſter from the ſucceſſion. Muy 
would never have left Elizabeth in a condition of one «day 
mounting the throne, if the intereſt and ſolicitations of the 
king, her huſband, had not ſtrongly reſiſted her zeal for her 
religion. In the ſecond place, Elizabeth was informed thar 
the King of France was ufing all his credit at Rome to have 
her declared illegitimate, in order to procure the crown of 
England for his daughter-in-law, the queen of Scotland, 
Laſtly, England was in a very ill ſtate. The loſs of Calais, 
Guiſnes, and Hames, the crown debts contracted by Henry 
VIII. and encreaſed by the guardians of Edward VI. and an 
exhauſted treaſury, gave Elizabeth juſt cauſe to fear ſhe ſhould 
be unable to oppoſe a vigorous attack, 'To this may be 
added, ſhe was engaged in a war with France and Scorlani, 
unſupported by any other alliance than that of Spain; ſo un- 
mindtul had Mary been of every thing where religion was 
not concerned. Her buſineſs therefore was to end theſe two 
wars with honour ; but this was not to be done without 
Philip's aſſiſtance, and conſequently it was not proper to give 
him any juſt cauſe of complaint, for fear of his deſerting 
ingland in the negotiation of peace. Theſe reflections threw 
the queen into great perplexity. She was fully reſolved to 
refuſe the king of Spain's propoſal, but was uncaſy about the 
manner. Though the alleged ſcruples of conſcience, it did 
not free her from the importunities of the Conde de Feria, who 
perfiſted that a diſpenſation from the pope was more than fut- 
ficient to remove them. He told her likewiſe, that as his 
maſter had made this overture purely from his extraordinary 
eſteem for her, he would be the more diſpleaſed if it was re- 
jected. At laſt the queen, being thus preſſed, found no ſurer 
or readier way to extricate herſelf out of the difficulty, than, 


pretenſions, and refer herſelf wholly to him, he would ſhew a fatheily at 
tection to her. Burnet, tom. II. p. 374. 

The Roman catholic counſellors, continued in the new connenl, weis, 
Heath, archbithop of York,; William Paulet, marquis of Winchelter, lord 
high treaſurer ; Henry Fitz Alan, carl of Arundel; Francis Talbot, ei! 0 
Shrewſbury ; Edward Stanley, earl of Derby; William Herbert, earl of Ic AA 
broke; Edward Fynes, baron of Clinton, lord high admiral ; William 101% 
Howard, of Ittingham, lord chamberlain ; fir Thomas Cheney, tit Willem 
Petre, ur John Maſon, fir Richard Sackvil, Dr. Wotton, dean of Cante! vi)» 
Moſt of theſe had complicd with all the changes that had been made in le 
ligion, backward aud forward, ſince the latter end of king Henry's tee 
and were 10 dextrons at it, that they were ſtill employed in every new tt” 
Volution, Burnt, tom. IT. p. 375. To theſe were added, ul! proteitanl. 
num Parr, marquis ot Northampton : Francis Ruffel, carl of Bechtole 
tr Thomas Parry, ur Edward Rogers, br Ambirote Cave, ir Fran is Knol, 
tir William Cecil; and a life ate, lit Nicholas Bucon, made Keeps #7 | 
great ſeal, Camden. a 
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yy haſtening the execution of her defign, to make a change 
in religion, not doubting that, this once effected, the king of 
Spain would ceaſe his unportunities, 

This reſolution being taken, ſhe cauſed to be examined be- 
fore her cabinet council, the proper methods to execute it, 
the inconveniencies it might be attended with, and the means 
to prevent them. The greateſt obſtacles to the affair were 
to ariſe either at home or abroad. At home, from the great 
number of catholics and the oppoſition of the biſhops and 
inferior clergy. Abroad, from the pope, who in all likeli- 
hood would thunder his cenſures againſt the queen, and ex- 
\ofz the kingdom a prey to the firſt invader. Hence it was 
to be feared, that the kings of France and Spain would uſe 
that pretence to make war upon the Engliſh, as excommuni- 
cared heretics, and to ſtir up Scotland, which was entirely 
girected by the King of France. Upon the inconveniencies 
at home, it was conſidered that though the kingdom ap— 
peared wholly catholic, it was far from being really ſo. That 
the fear of puniſhment ceaſing, the greateſt part of the people 
were manifeſtly inclined to return to the religion which they 
had been forced to forſake in the laſt reign ; but, however, 
it would not be very difficult to have a parliament favourable 
to the queen's intentions, by employing means which rarely 
of ſucceſs, when uſed with diſcretion. That for this pur- 
pie, the magiſtrates of the counties and towns were to be 
removed, and proteſtants put in their places, who would 
aſe their credit and authority to have ſuch repreſentatives re- 
turned as were proper for the execution of the intended de- 
hon. Latily, That it was abſolutely neceſſary not to leave 
an” 200l0u8 catholic in the council, or in any other office 
which influenced the ſubject : That when the reformation 
{10.11 be once eſtabliſhed by public authority, it would be 
eaſy to ſubdue the clergy, by depriving the biſhops and moſt 


o>{tinare eccleſiaſtics, and by removing in the univerſities the 


maſters and profeſſors who were moſt averſe to the new 
cllabliſhment. 

As for the obſtacles from abroad, it was conſidered, that 
the pope was not formidable in himſelf, and his thunders 
were thrown away upon thoſe who deſpiſed them : That a 
contempt of him was the ready way to conquer, provided the 
kingdom was-put in a poſture of defence : That indeed it was 
to be feared the king of France would affert the claim of the 
queen of Scotland, but that the king of Spain was too wiſe to 
ſuffer ſo great an acceſſion to the monarchy of France, as 
England and Ireland: That from whatever quarter the miſ- 
chicf came, whither from France or Spain, Henry and Philip 
would always be jealous of each other, and the aſſiſtance 
of one of them might be ſafely relied on: That if the king 
of France offered peace, it ought to be embraced 'on any 
terms, as Scotland would be included in the league; but if he 
was for continuing the war, all the danger would be, his 
powerfully affiſting the Scots to invade England: That there- 
tore the northern frontiers were to be ſecured, after which a 
good fleet would fo endanger any ſuccours lent to France, that 
without doubt that kingdom would ſoon grow weary of ſo 
burthenfome a war: That beſides, it was unlikely that Philip, 
n the negotiation of peace, would abandon England to the 
king of France's ambition: That a peace thus concluded 
"itz France and Scotland, would afford time at leaſt to provide 
againſt their attacks 5, RR | 

Such was the reſult of this council ; after which the queen 
lummoned a parliament to meet the 23d of January, accord- 
ing to the reſolution taken therein. At the ſame time, doctor 
Parker was intruſted with the care of reviſing the liturgy of 
Edward VI. and was ordered to communicate his labours 
only to ſome choſen perſons h. Mean time the proteſtants 
growing impatient, and preaching publicly in ſeveral places, 
the queen took occaſion to publiſh a proclamation, which 
clearly ſhewed her intentions. She allowed the goſpels and 


epiſtles, with the Lord's prayer, creed, litany, and ten com- 


mandments, to be read in Engliſh, but forbid all preaching 
on controverſial ſubjects, or any change in the Romiſh rites, 
Ul it ſhould be otherwiſe appointed by the parliament. In 
tais ſhe followed the ſteps of the deceaſed queen. 


, © Beal, clerk of the council, gave this advice to fir William Cecil, whiltt 
dne Conſultation was held about reforming religion: That the parliaments 
under queen Mary ſhould be declared void, as the firſt was under a fotce; 
and the title of ſupreme head was left out in the ſummons to the next, be- 
'ore it wast aken away by law; from whence he inferred, that theſe had been 
w true parliaments, and conſequently the laws of Edward were itil in tod: 
vu: this propoſal was rejected. Burnet, tom. II. p. 370. 

The perſons employed in this reviſal were, according to Camden, Dr. 
Muthew Parker, afterwards archbiſliop of Canterbury ; Dr. Richard Cox, 
"irwards bithop of Ely; Dr. May; Dr. Bill; Dr. James Pilkington, al- 
varus biſhop of Durham; Sir Thomas Smith ; Bb. David . hitchead; 
Nr, Edmund Grindal, atterwards bithop of London, and then archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, Ihe management of this affair, and the care to have it done, 
4 Jo to William Part, marquis of Northampton; Francis Kuſſel, earl or 

eltord; John Grey, of Pyrgo; and {ir William Cecil, Camdetn p. 34 ts 


Queen Mary's funeral, which was ſolemnized with great 
pomp, finiſhed this year i. But before we proceed to the 


events of the next, it is neceflary to deſcribe the affairs of the 


neighbouring ſtates. 

The war between France and Spain was manifeſtly draw- 
ing to a concluſion, The two kings, equally weary of a 
war from which neither could expect any advantage, had 
kept their armies all the campaign in a ſtate of ina&ion, for 
fear of obſtructiug a peace. At laſt the conſtable of Mont- 
morency, who had been priſoner in the Low Countries ever 
ſince the battle of St. Quintin, having made ſome overtures 
of peace to Philip, the principal articles were ſettled ; after 
which the two kings ſent their plenipotentiaries to Cercamp, 


and then to Cambray. The principal obſtacle to a peace was 


the king of France's reſolution to keep Calais, and Philip and 
Mary's inſiſting upon its being reſtored. But Mary dying, 
Philip no longer ſupported the intereſts of England with the 
ſame ardour as before, at leaſt when he deſpaired of marrying 
Elizabeth. It was that expectation which cauſed him to ſtand 
out ſome time, and delay the concluſion of the peace till the 
following year. 3 | 

The 14th of March, Ferdinand I. was declared emperor, 
by the voluntary refignation of Charles V. his brother, who 
enjoyed but two years the repoſe he had choſen in relinquiſh- 


ing the care of his worldly concerns. He died the 17th of 
September k. | 


As Scotland is to afford materials for great part of Eliza- 


beth's hiſtory, a very particular account muſt be given of the 
affairs of that kingdom. Without an accurate knowledge of 
what paſſed in Scotland, Elizabeth's conduct and policy can- 
not be underſtood, | 
The queen dowager of Scotland, mother of the queen 
dauphineſs, obtained the regency of that kingdom by the in- 
tereſt of the duke of Guiſe and rhe cardinal of Lorrain, her 
brothers, but was ſupported only by the proteſtants. The 
earl of Arran, chief of the houſe of Hamilton, had unwil- 
lingly reſigned the regency, though his reſignation procured 
him the duchy of Chatelerault in France!, with twelve thou- 


ſand livres a year in land. The archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, . 


his natural brother, inceſſantly blamed his imprudence, and by 
his cabals amongſt the clergy, gave diſturbance to the regent. 
To break the meaſures of this prelate, the returned to the pro- 
teſtants, who were now grown conſiderable, This method 
ſucceeded, but withal ſhe was obliged to connive at the meet- 
ing of the proteſtants, and this indulgence greatly encreaſed 
their number and ſtrength. _ | 

Things remained in this ſtate till the breach between 
France and Spain. As England eſpouſed the cauſe of Philip 
II. and the regent of Scotland could not poftibly induce the 
Scots to declare war with Mary, the adviſed the king of 


France to haſten the dauphin's marriage with the young queen, 


and accordingly it was folemnized in April 1558. This gave 
a conſiderable turn to the affairs of Scotland. The clergy, 
knowing how the court of France ſtood affected to the fol- 
lowers of the new religion, did not queſtion to be ſupported 
in their attempt to reduce the proteſtants within the pale of 
the Romiſh church. On the other hand, the regent no longer 
wanting the proteſtants, began to look more coldly on them. 
To begin the work, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's having 
ſummoned before him an aged prieit®, who had diſcontinued 
the mals, ordered him to be burnt alive in his archiepiſ- 
copal city, to the great grief and diſcontent of the inhabitants. 
This eſſay being made, the biſhops cited a miniſter, called 


Paul Meffan, with defign to make him ſuffer the ſame pu- 


niſhment; but as they ſaw the people began to be moved, the 
trial was deferred to another opportunity. Some time after, 
a proceſſion, annually made at Edinburgh ®, raiſed a ſort of 
commotion, which ſhewed that the proteſtants were not afraid 
to appear. The regent had a farther conviction, when the 
was told that Meffan, condemned tor non-appearance, was 
openly protected in the county of Fife. Thete were as pre- 
ludes to what was to follow. In fine, ſome gentlemenof Fife 
and Angus, diſperſing themſelves through the counties, en- 
couraged the proteſtants to ſtand upon their defence, and not 


i She was buried on December 13, in Henry VIIth's chapel, on the north 
fide of that king's monument. Stow, p. 63 5. - White. biſhop of Wincheſter, 
preached the funeral ſermon, in w hich he applauded the late reign, and la- 
mented the prejent ſtate of attairs with ſuch freedom, that it was proper to 
ihew tome retentment ; and accordingly he was confined to his houle till the 
meeting of the parliament. Burnet, tom. II. p. 378. | 

„ Rapin my miſtake ſays, he lived but fix months after his refignation, 
He retigned his Spanith dominions, October 25, 1555, and the empire, Ja- 
nuarv 1, 1556, and died September 20, 1558. Strada, I. 

I To Conon, 


m. His name was Walter Mills, who was cited betore the biſhops, abbats, 
and divines. Buchanan, I. 10. 

a Sepicmber 1, St. Giles's dav, whom the inhabitants of Edinburgh ho- 
nout us then patrou. Buchau. . 10. | . 


» 
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ſuffer their lives to be taken away on pretence of religion, de- 
monſtrating to them that their number was greater in Scot- 
land than that of the catholics. This occaſioned an atio- 
ciation under the hands and ſeals of the aſſociators, and was 
the firſt that was formed in Scotland in defence of the ne re- 
ligion. The proteſtants perceiving themſelves ſtronger fince 
the aſſociation, which was called the congregation, ſent to 
the regent a petition, that the worſhip of God might be in 
the vulgar tongue, and the communion given in both kinds ; 
which was ſtrongly oppoſed by the biſhops. But the regent 
being told, that an ablolute refuſal might throw all Scotland 
into a flame, ſhe endeavoured to ſoften the biſhops, by a pro- 
miſe of her protection at a more ſeaſonable juncture, Mean 
time ſhe permitted the proteſtants to celebrate divine ſervice 
in their own tongue, provided this was done without tu- 
mults or public aſſemblies in Edinburgh and Leith 9. But 
the clergy, not liking this politic circumſpection of the re- 
gent, met together to conſult upon the affair, and reſolved to 
proſecute the heretics with the extremeſt rigour. The pro- 
teſtants deputed John Areſkin, afterwards earl of Mar, to the 
biſhops aſſembled, to demand of them that divine ſervice 
might be performed in the vulgar tongue ; but this was una- 
nimouſly rejected. Such was the fituation of the affairs in 
Scotland when Elizabeth aſcended the throne of England, 
and till the end of the year 1558. : 

 (1559] In the beginning of the following year, Elizabeth 
conferred honours on ſome perſons whom ſhe was pleaſed to 
diſtinguiſh, either on account of their merit, or becauſe ſhe 
expected ſome important ſervices from them. William Parr, 
marquis of Northampton, who had been ſentenced to death 
in the reign of Mary, and afterwards pardoned, was reſtored 


to his honours, Edward Seymour, eldeſt fon of the late duke 


of Somerſet, was created earl of Hertford, notwithſtanding 
all the precautions of the duke his father to, cauſe his titles 
to deſcend to the children of his ſecond marriage P. Tho- 
mas Howard, ſecond ſon of the duke of Nortolk, was created 
viſcount Bindon. Henry Carey, the queen's couſin %, and 
Oliver St. John, were raiſed to the dignity of barons. All 
theſe peers were proteſtants, and conſequently very proper to 
promote the queen's defigns in the houſe of lords. 

Theſe promotions being over, the queen was crowned in 
Weſtminſter abbey r, with the uſual ceremonies. The fee 
of Canterbury being vacant, this office belonged to the arch- 
biſhop of York ; but he, with the other biſhops, refuſed to 
aſſiſt at the ſolemnity, becauſe Elizabeth by proclamation, 
and by admitting into her council, men who paſſed not for 


good catholics, had ſufficiently declared againſt the church of 


Rome. Oglethorp of Carliſle was the only biſhop that at laſt 
was perſuaded to do the office, notwithſtanding the murmurs 
of his brethren. It ſeems that the biſhops thought the mini- 
ſtry of a biſhop ſo effential to a coronation, that, in refuſing 
to perform the ceremony, they could deprive the queen ot 
her dignity. | 

The parliament meeting the 2 ;th of January 5, fir Nicho- 


las Bacon, keeper of the great tzal *, opened it with a ſpeech, 


in which he diſplayed the merits of the new queen, with 
ſevere reflections on the late miniſtry tor the loſs of Calais. 
He told them, that the queen dehred an immediate applica— 
tion to the affairs of religion; that a diſunion in that reipect 
*aus one of the evils which called tor the moſt ſpeedy re- 


. Urels, He exhorted the parliament to proceed between the 


£Wo cxrremes of tuperitition and irreligion, which might re— 
unite the adherents of both religions in the ſame public 
worthip. 

Dr. Burnet has fo largely deſcribed in his hiſtory the man- 


ner of reſtoring the reformation in England by the parlia- | 


Ment, that I believe I may be exculed deſcending to particu- 
lars, and the more, as this ſubject chiefly relates to church 


hiſtory, I ſhall content myſel: therefore with only pointing 


o Buchanan and Melvil differ in relation to the time when this toleration 
was —.— to the reformed. Rapin. 

4 Rapin here is entirely miſtaken, for this Edward Seymour was his eldeſt 
fon by his ſecond wife, 4 Ann Stanhope, on whoſe iſſue he procured an 
act to ſettle the titles and eſtate ; and not Edward Seymour his eldeſt furviy- 
ing ſon, by his firſt wife Catherine Fittol, who was dilinhetited to gratify 
the pride and ambition of his laſt wife, and never enjoyed any title, Ir is 
not unworthy. notice, that upon the extinction of the youngeſt line of this 
family by the ſecond marriage in 17 50, the eldeſt branch ſeated at Maideri- 
Bradley, Wilts, deſcended from the laſt mentioned Edward, fo dilinherited, 
ſucceeded to the dukedom of Somerſet, after having been excluded ful! 


two hundred years, 


4 Her coulin-german by Mary Boleyn. 

r January 14. Stow, p. 635. "The 15th, fays Sanford, p. 50%; and the 
23th, according to Hollingſhead, p. 1180, But it appears from Rymei's 
Feed. that it was on the 15th. A patent was granted to Henry Fitz-Alan, 
earl of Arundel, to perform the office of high couttable on the day before 
the coronation, and the othce of high fleward on the coronation-diy, R. 
mer, toin. XV. p. 494, 495. 5 


to the acts made in this ſeſſion, to ſpare the reader the trouble 


of turning over his hiſtory. I ſhall however obſerve, that 


this author ſrems to have been miſtaken in placing the ag, 
(moſt of which were made in February and March) after the 
peace, which was not concluded till April. But this is not 
very material. | 

At firſt, to try how the parliament was inclined, a motion 
was made in the lower houſe for reſtoring to the crown the 
tenths, firſt-fruits, and impropriations, ſurrendered by queen 
Mary. This motion was immediately approved ; and the 
houſe of lords conſented to it, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of the biſhops u. | 

The 4th of February, the houſe of commons addrefſeg 
the queen in a very dutiful manner, and repreſented to he 
how neceflary it was for the happineſs of the nation, that ſhe 
ſhould think of marrying. The queen graciouſly thanked 
the commons, and told them how much ſhe was pleaſed tha 
they had neither limited time nor place. She added, that by 
the ceremony of her inauguration, ſhe was married to her 
people, and her ſubjects were to her inſtead of children : they 
would not want a ſucceſſor when ſhe died; and, for her part 
the would be well contented, that the marble ſhould tell Po- 
ſterity, HERE LIES A QUEEN THAT REIGNED 80 Lone, 
AND LIVED AND DIED A VIRGIN, | 

Some days after, the lords paſſed a bill to recognize Eliza- 
beth for lawful queen, in virtue of an act of the 35th of 
Henry VIII. Some thought it ſtrange that the ſentence of 
her mother's divorce, and the ſubſequent act, declaring Eliza- 
beth illegitimate, were not annulled. Camden fays, this 
omiſſion was with defign; and Burnet reports the reaſons 
which determined the houſe of lords to be filent on this point, 
The firſt was, that the poſſeſſion of the crown purged all de- 
teas, according to a received maxim when Henry VII. 
mounted the throne. But this reaſon had not appeared ju. 
ficient to Mary, who was in the ſame caſe with Elizabeth, 
and yet had procured a repeal of that act, which declared her 
illegitimate. The ſecond reaſon was, that this act could not 
be repealed, without caſting ſome diſhonour on the memory 
of Henry VIII. and it was the queen's intereſt rather to con- 
ceal than publicly expoſe her father's weakneſs. TI own this 
reafon appears to me very unſatisfactory. For why was the 
reputation of Henry VIII. to be ſpared, if it could not be 
done without endangering the ſafety of the reigning queen? 
Beſides, it was not expoſing faults which till then had been 
concealed, but faults known to all the world. The third 
reaſon was, that too ſcrupulous an enquiry on this head, 
would render the queen's right more uncertain, inſtead of 
making it leſs diſputable. This probably was the prevailing 
reaſon, though to ſuffer the ſentence and act to ſubfiſt ſeems 
to have been equally dangerous. It was eſtabliſhing a prece- 
dent in favour of baſtards, which might have ill conſequences. 


And who knows but it may ſtill affect future ages? Beſides, 


this regard for the honour of Henry left an eternal blot upon 


the memory of Elizabeth. At leaſt her enemies, and patti- 


cularly the queen of Scotland, were thereby furniſhed with a 
plauſible pretence to wreſt the ſcepter from her, if a favour- 
able opportunity offered. Dr. Burnet thinks the conduct of 
this parliament equally pious and wiſe. I allow the firſt: but 
the continued cndeavours to dethrone Elizabeth, wholly 
tounded on the ſentence of her mother's divorce and the ſub- 
ſequent act, will not permit me to believe it wiſdom to leave 
them unrepealed. | | | 
The act to recognize the queen's title being paſſed, the 
parliament turned to the affairs of religion, and made divers 
ſtatutes, which I ſhall but juſt mention. 
The firſt appointed the public worſhip to be performed in 


the vulgar tongue W. | 
The ſecond reſtored the queen to her right of ſupremacy 
in the church of England. 


It met the 23d, and was prorogued to the 25th. | 

He was the firſt that was by patent created lord keeyer. Formerly tho 
that were keepers of the ſeal, had no dignity nor authority annexed te thei 
office ; they did not hear cauſes, nor prelide in the houſe of lords, but we” 
only to put the ſeals to fuch writs or patents as went in courſe ; and 10 bu. 
ſeal was only put in the hands of the keeper but for foie ſhort mic!“ 
But now Bacon was the firſt lord keeper that had all the dignity and auth 
rity of lord chancellor conferred on him. He was father to the gieat 
Francis Bacon, viſcount St. Alban's, and was one of the molt learns, 
moſt pious, and wiſeſt men of the nation. Burnet, tom. II. p. 350. 5 

This bill was read in the houſe of lords, January 30, 31, ald Februat f 
4; and in the houſe of commons, February 6, 17, and 21. The e 
that oppoſed it were, Heath, archbithop of York ; Bonnet, biſhop ol __ 
don; Yates, of Worceſter; Kitching, of Landati ; Bayne, of Corcald, 
Turbeville, of Exeter ; Scot, of Cheſter; Oglethorpe, of Carlille. !“ Kue 
Journ. p. 19. re 8 

» And accordingly it began to be ſo on May 8, wich was WIucſunce 
Stow, p. 639. Oe 
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he third renewed and confirmed all the acts made in the 
reign of Edward VI. concerning religion. And in this many 
others were included, | 

The fourth reſtored to the queen the nomination of the 
biſhops. By this ſtatute likewiſe many others were con- 
armed, made in the reign of Henry VIII. againſt the pope. 
The queen was empowered to put the exerciſe of her ſupre— 
macy into what hands ſhe ſhould think proper. Moreover, 
all perſons in public, employments were obliged to ſwear, 
that “they acknowledged the queen to be the ſupreme go- 
vernor in all cauſes, as well eccleſiaſtical as temporal; that 
they renounced all foreign juriſdiction, and ſhould bear the 
queen true allegiance,” Whoſoever refuſed this oath was 
declared incapable of holding any public office. Laſtly, 
divers penalties were enacted againſt any, who, by word or 
writing, tended to ſet forth or advance any foreign power in 
the kingdom. 

The fifth act eſtabliſhed uniformity in divine worſhip X. 

By a fixth, the parliament empowered the queen to reſerve 
to herſelf the lands belonging to the biſhoprics, as they be- 
came void, giving in licu of them their full value in impro- 

riated tythes. | 

| Þy a ſeventh act, all religious houſes were annexed to the 
crown. | | 
By an eighth, the deprivation of popiſh biſhops in king 
Edward's reign was declared valid. | 

In 2 word, the parliament in this ſeſſion reſtored religion 
to the ſame ſtate as in Edward VI.'s reign, and after a grant 
of a ſubſidy, two tenths, and two fifteenths, with tunnage 
and poundage for the queen's life, it was diflolved the 8th 
of May Y. | 

Among the biſhops then in England, ſome there were who 
had complied with all the changes in religion fince Henry's 


breach with the pope. Of this number were, Heath, arch- 


biſhop of Vork; Tunſtal, biſhop of Durham; Thirleby, biſhop 
of Ely ; and ſome others. Theſe choſe to abſent themſelves 
from the parliament, becauſe, as they ſaw the queen's inten- 
tion, they durſt neither openly oppoſe it, nor aſſiſt in reſtor- 
ing the reformation, after ſo public a deſertion of it in the laſt 
reign. Both appeared to them equally incommodious. Other 
biſhops ſtrongly oppoſed theſe acts, but with no ſucceſs, 
Some of the lay-peers alſo endeavoured to ſtem the torrent, 
and even entered their proteſts, but their number was very 
ſmall. To ſay all in a word, the fame thing happened in 
this as in the parliament under Henry, Edward, and Mary; 
that is, the court cauſed to be enacted almoſt whatever they 
pleaſed. This is not very ſtrange with regard to the houſe of 
commons, where the members may be changed every new 
parliament ; but the readineſs wherewith the houſe of lords 
conſented, one while to acts favouring the reformation, an— 
other while to thoſe eſtabliſhing the Romiſh religion, is much 
more ſurpriſing. | 

The ſupremacy with which the queen was lately inveſted, 
with power to depute any perſons to exerciſe it in her name, 
gave riſe to anew court, called the High Commiſſion Court. 
It was compoſed of a certain number of commiſſioners, 
who exerciſed the fame power which had been formerly 
lodged by Henry VIII. in a fingle perſon with the title of 
Vicegerent. | 

While the parliament was taken up with affairs of religion, 
ſome preachers having, in divers places, delivered doctrines 
from the pulpit, tending to overthrow, the reformation, the 
queen, following the precedent ſet her by Edward and Mary, 
forbid all preaching without a ſpecial licence under the great 
feal. This fired the lower houſe of convocation, and pro- 
duced a petition to the queen, in which were boldly aſſerted 
the doctrines of the church of Rome. This gave occaſion to 
a propoſition for a conference between nine doctors on each 
fide to examine the reaſons of both. The conference was 
held the begining of April. But the Roman catholics, re- 


llecting that they had undertaken more than they could an- 


wer, in thus bringing the doctrines of their religion into que- 
ſtion without being authoriſed by the pope, refuſed to give 


* The difſentients from it were, the archbiſhop of York, the marquis of 
Vincheſter, the earl of Shrewſbury, the viſcount Montague; the biſhops ot 
London, Ely, Worceſter, Landaff, Coventry, Exeter, and Cheſter; the lords 
Morley, Stattord, Dudley, Wharton, Rich, and North. D'Ewes, p. 28. 

This parliament granted the queen a ſubſidy of 28. 8d. in the pound of 
goods, and 4s. of lands, to be paid at two ſeveral payments. They alſo 
granted her two tenths, and two fifteenths, and tunnage and poundage for 
Ute, as they were granted to Edward VI. and Mary. Stevens. Stow, 
p- 039, 

* the points to be diſcuſſed in this conference were, worſhip in an un— 
nown tongue, the power of particular churches to alter rites and ceremo» 
ales, and the propitiatory ſacrifice in the maſs; The conference was begun 
the zi of March, in Wettminſter abbey, before the privy-council, both 
douſcs of parliament, and infinite crouds ot people. The proteitant diſput— 
auts were, Storye, bithop ol Chicheſter 3 Cox, Whitehead, Grindall, Horne, 
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their reaſons in writing, though that had been agreed. At laſt, 
they plainly declared, it was not in their power to diſpute on 
points already decided *. They had not been ſo ſcrupulous 
in the reign of Mary, becauſe then the ſuccets of the confe- 
rence was known beforehand. This gave the proteſtants 
cauſe to triumph, and pretend that their adverſarics durſt not 
enter the liſts. 

To finiſh what I have to ſay at preſent on religion, I ſhall 
only add, that the reformation having been eſtabliſhed by pub- 
lic authority, of 9400 beneficed clergymen in the king- 
dom, only fourteen biſhops*, twelve archdeacons, fifteen 


heads of colleges, fifty canons, and about eighty parochial 


prieſts, choſe to quit their preferments rather than their reli- 
gion. Their places being filled with proteſtants, England 
became entirely reformed, very ſhortly after having ſeen the 
reformed ſent to the flames. It is now time to return to po- 
litical affairs, 

While Philip had any hopes of marrying Elizabeth, his ple- 
nipotentiaries, afſembled with thoſe of England and France 
at Cateau, in Cambreſis, infiſted upon the reſtitution of Calais 
to the crown of England. But when his expectations were 
diſappointed by the change in England, with regard to reli- 
gion, he deſerted Elizabeth, and made a ſeparate peace, or at 
leaſt ſettled with France the principal articles. It is pretended 
that, in the treaty by which France reſigned 198 places to 
Spain or her allies, in exchange for three only, there was a ſe- 
cret article of a mutual promiſe between the two kings to ex- 
tirpate heretics. This done, the Spaniards, from parties, as 


they were before, became mediators between France and Eng- 


land. But they acted ſo faintly, that it was plain they did 
not much concern themſelves in Elizabeth's affairs. Philip's 
defection therefore obliged the queen to conclude a peace on 
any terms; the continuation of the war being no way favour- 
able to her affairs, or to the meaſures ſhe was now taking to 
introduce the reformation in England. By a treaty, therefore, 
ſigned the 2d of April, it was agreed, 

That the king of France ſhould have Calais and the other 
places in Picardy, conquered upon the Engliſh, eight years; 
after which, he ſhould be obliged to reſtore them to the queen 
of England. | 

That within the ſpace of fix months, ſeven foreign mer- 
chants, not ſubjects of the French king, ſhould engage for 
the payment of 500,000 crowns of gold to Elizabeth, as a 
penal fine, in caſe the reſtitution of the places within the 
time limited, was either refuſed or delayed by Henry or his 
cceſſors. And that notwithſtanding, whether the ſaid ſum 
vas paid or not paid, the king of France and his ſucceſſors 
mould remain under the obligation to reſtore Calais and the 
other places, as they engaged by this treaty.” Moreover, 
that the king of France ſhould deliver to the queen, as ho- 
ſtages till the promiſed ſecurity was given, Ferry de Foix, 
count of Candale, and captal of Buch; Lewis de St. Maure, 
marquis of Netle, and count of Laval; Gaſton de Foix, mar- 
quis of Trans; Antoine du Prat, preſident of. the parliament 
of Paris ; and the lord Nantouillet. 

Theſe are the expreſs words of the treaty, of which the 
French hiſtorians give us only the pretended mea ing, by turn- 
ing them after their own manner. Mezerai fays, “It was 
covenanted that Henry ſhould either reſtore Calais and the 
other conqueſts, or, if he liked it better, the ſum of 500,000 
crowns ; which, being referred to his opinion, there was no 
doubt he would keep this place, which was the key of his 
kingdom.” 8 

Neither has father Daniel given us the very terms of the 


treaty, which perhaps he had never ſeen. He contents him- 


ſelf with relating the ſenſe, adding an explication which en— 
tirely changes the nature of the treaty. Elizabeth (ſays 
this hiſtorian) could not, without giving offence to the Eng- 
liſh, make an abſolute ſurrender of Calais to France. Be- 
ſides, ſhe ſaw the king determined not to part with it ; a 
middle way was therefore taken, which left this prince in 
poſſeſſion of Calais for eight years, at the end of which he 
promiſed to reſtore it, on forfeiture of 500,000 crowns to 


Sands, Gueſt, Ailmer, and Jewel. Aud the popiſh were, the biſhops of 
Wincheſter, Lincoln, Carlitle, Cheſter, Coventry and Litchfield; Cole dean 
of St. Paul's, Langdal archdeacon of Lewes, Hapsfield-arehdeacon-of Can- 
terbury, and Chedſey archdeacon of Middleſex, The biſhops of Wincheſter 
and Lincoln, ſeeing their cauſe in great danger, ſaid, that the faith of the 
church ought not to be examined but in a iynod of divines. The queen and 
council ought to be excommunicated, tor juflering the cathohc, taith to be 
argued betore au unlearned multitude. Fox, tom. III. p. 979, &c. 


a "Thete biſhops were, Heath archbiſhop of York, Bonner buhop of Lons 


don, 'Fhuleby of Ely, Boum of Bath and Wells, Chritopherion of Chi- 
cheiter, Bain of Litchſield, White of Wincheſter, Watton oi Lincoln, Ogle— 
thorpe of Carlitle, Turbevile oft Exeter, Pole of Peterborough, Scot of 
Cheſter, Pates of Worceſter, and Goldwell, of St. Ataph. Barnet, tom. II. 
p. 300. By whom they were ſucceeded, ice ibid. p. 402, 493; aud in Cam- 


den, p. 377. ; 
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the Engliſh, That notwithſtanding this payment, which 
was to be made on a refuſal or delay of reſtitution, the Eng- 
liſh were allowed to uſe force for the recovery of Calais.“ 
By theſe laſt words he explains the ſenſe of thoſe in the ori- 
ginal treary —— That whether the ſum was paid or not 
paid, the king of France and his ſucceſſors ſhould be bound 
to the reſtitution of Calais, as they engaged by the treaty.” 
This ſhews how we ought to be upon our guard againſt the 
national partiality of hiſtorians. I ſhall add here upon this 
article, that Calais never was reſtored, that the 500, ooo 
crowns were never paid; and when Elizabeth demanded Ca- 
lais at the expiration of the term, the court of France founded 
their refuſal upon ſome generalities, and not upon the treaty 
itſelf, as they might have done, ſuppoſing what theſe two hi- 
ſtorians have related. 

Another article of the treaty was, that neither the king of 
France, nor the king and queen of Scotland, nor the queen 
of England, ſhould attempt any thing againſt one another, 
directly or indirectly, in prejudice of this treaty. That if the 
queen of England violated this article, the king of France 
and the king and queen of Scotland ſhould be freed from their 
engagements, and their hoſtages and ſecurities be diſcharged. 
In like manner, if the violation came from the king of 
France, he ſhould be obliged to reſtore, Calais, and the other 
places, as if the eight years were expired ; and if he refuſed 
to make the reſtitution, the ſecurities and hoſtages ſhould till 
remain bound. _ 

That the fortifications of Aymouth, and all others mad 
in Scotland ſince the treaty of Boulogne, ſhould be demo- 
liſhed. 

That all the other pretenſions of the kings of France, of the 
king and queen of Scotland, and of the queen of England, 
with all their exceptions, ſhould remain entire, in the expec- 
tation that Providence would produce ſome good opportunity 
to terminate them by a peace. | 

That the forementioned princes or princeſſes ſhould not 
afford a retreat or protection to each other's rebels, but reci- 
procally deliver them to one another. | 

The ſame day a treaty was figned between the queen of 
England and the king and queen of Scotland, of which theſe 
are the principal articles : 


That neither of the parties ſhould attack the dominions now 
poſſeſſed by the other, neither in perſon or otherwiſe, 

That they ſhould give no aid to attack the dominions of 
one another to any perſon, in whatſoever degree of conſa - 
guinity or affinity he might be related to them, or whatever 
might be his quality. _ 

That they ſhould not receive or entertain rebels, fugitives, 
malefactors, &c. | 

That in three months, the fortifications of Aymouth, and 
all others erected in Scotland ſince the treaty of 1 549, ſhould 
be razed. | 

That all other mutual claims and pretenſions ſhould remain 
entire. | 

That in two months, commiſſioners ſhould be appointed 
on both fides, to ſettle certain articles, concerning which the 
embaſladors of France were not ſufficiently inſtructed, 

Francis and Mary ratified the treaty the 18th of April, and 
the 31ſt of May the commiſſioners of the two kingdoms at 
Upſalinton ſigned a ſecond treaty upon the articles left unde- 
cided in the firſt. | 


Elizabeth having concluded a peace with France and Scot- 
land with more eaſe and honour than ſhe had reaſon to ex- 
pect, flattered herſelf ſhe was going to enjoy a ſettled tran- 
quillity. But ſhe quickly perceived, ſhe had little cauſe to 
triumph. Henry II. had made a peace with her, only becauſe 
Philip II. who had engaged Mary his queen in the war, was 
reſolved not to ſign the peace before Elizabeth had concluded 
her's. It was of little moment to Philip, that ſhe found great 
advantages in the peace, or the king of France obſerved his 
treaty with her, provided it appeared to the world that Spain 
had not deſerted England. This was all he defired, and 
probably what facilitated the peace. Henry II. granted, no 
doubt, more than he intended to perform, as well to give that 
ſatisfaction to the king of Spain, as to diſengage him from 


the intereſts of Evgland. He ſoon diſcovered he had no other 


intention. 


» Melvil fays, Throckmorton got but Dutch excuſes ; for the French 
court alleged, that in Duchland all the princes, brothers, couſins, or chil- 
dren, are ſtiled princes, or dukes of the ſame houſe, p. 23. 

© At the late congrels, the cardinal of Lorrain told the Spaniſh commiſſi- 
oners, “ 'Fnat his niece, the queen of Scots, was the true and undoubted 
queen of England, and that the king of Spain ought to endeavour to have 
Calais put into the hands of his niece, who was the rightful queen of Eng- 


Embaſſadors from France being come to Bruſſells to ſee th: 
peace ſworn, ſecretary Ardoy, who was there from the day. 
phin king and the queen dauphineſs, gave them the titles of 
king and queen of Scotland, England, and Ireland. Shortly 
after, Elizabeth heard that the king of France had ordered 
Francis and Mary to aſſume the ſame titles, and quarter the 
arms of England in their ſeal, their plate, their furniture; 
that no one might be ignorant of their pretentions. Sit 
Nicholas Throckmorton, the Engliſh embaſſador in France, 
complained of this uſurpation with great freedom, but the 
frivolous anſwer to his complaints let him ſee the little regard 
France had for his miſtreſs. Mezerai ſays, the embaſlador 
was told, that this was agreeable to the cuſtom .of Germany, 
where the cadets, or younger branches, bore the title and arms 
of the chief of their family b. Camden adds, that the court 
of France pretended, that all princes and princefles had x 
right to bear the arms of their houſe with a bar. But, 
beſides that Francis and Mary bore them without any ſuch 
diſtinction, they moreover aſſumed the title of king and queen 
of England e. In ſhort, the court, of France being preſſed 


upon the affair, anſwered the embaſſador, that the king and 


queen of Scotland had only taken the arms of England to 
oblige Elizabeth to quit thoſe of France. To this Throck. 
morton replied, that twelve kings of England had carried the 
arms and title of kings of France, without being obliged by 
any treaty to quit them. But his reaſons were not heard; and 


notwithſtanding all his complaints, Francis and Mary fiill 


bore the title they had uſurped. Camden affirms, the con- 
ſtable of Montmorency by his arguments induced them to re- 
linquiſh it, but affuredly he is miſtaken. Thus, though the 
court of France would net openly declare their thoughts of 
Elizabeth, it was manifeſt ſhe was regarded as a baſtard, and 
the crown of England was pretended to be devolved upon 
Mary. Accordingly, Elizabeth did not ſuffer herſelf to be 
deceived. From that time the confidered Mary as a danger- 
ous rival, and the princes of Lorrain, her uncles, the authors 
of this uſurpation, as her moſt mortal enemies. 'The death 
of Henry, a little after, inſtead of diſcouraging the deſign to 
place Mary on the throne of England, only gave it freſh 
vigour. The duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal of Lorrain, 
governing all under Francis II. ſucceſſor to Henry, never 
ceaſed inciting the young king to ſend forces into Scotland, 
to render himſelf abſolute maſter of the kingdom, and then 
attack Elizabeth from that quarter. But becauſe this project 


was founded upon the preſent fituation of the Scotch affairs, 


it is neceſſary to reſume the recital at the place where I left 


off the laſt year. 


Shortly after the marriage of the young queen with the 
dauphin, the affairs of Scotland began to be terribly em- 
broiled. The princes of Lorrain having formed the defign to 
attack England by Scotland, believed it impracticable till the 
king and queen were rendered abſolute in their kingdom. 
They Knew it would be difficult to perſuade the ſtates of 


Scotland to be the inſtruments of their ambition in making 


war upon Elizabeth, in order to place the crown of England 
on the head of their queen. 'The number of proteſtants was 
now ſo conſiderable in Scotland, that they were almoſt maſters 
in the aſſemblies of the ſtates. Conſequently, it appeared 
impoſſible to draw them into the project of dethroning a pro- 
teſtant queen (who was eſtabliſhing their religion in England) 
in order to place a catholic queen on that throne, who would 
thereby be enabled to deſtroy the reformation in both king- 
doms. It was therefore neceſſary to find an excuſe for ſend- 
ing an army into Scotland to ſtrengthen the catholic party, 
which probably would be more ready and zealous to favour 
the enterpriſe. It was with this view, that thev obtained of 
Henry II. an order to the queen-regent, and to d'Oyſel, com- 
mander of the French and Scotch forces in the pay of France, 
to ſuffer no other religion in Scotland than the Roman catho- 
lic 4. They eaſily foreſaw, this order would produce troubles 
in Scotland, and furniſh them with a pretence to ſend thithcr 
an army. 

The regent, upon the receipt of the order, began to exe- 
cute it with publiſhing an edict e, conformable to the king's 
will, or rather of the two princes. his brothers, who, as will 
hereafter be ſeen, had not diſcovered their whole project to 
the king. The proteſtants, in ſeveral deputations to the 
queen-regent, repreſented to her the Ca eee of ri- 
gour, conſidering their number; but ſhe would hearken to 


land,” Camden, p. 373. 

4 The pope, emperor, and kings of Spain and France, had then entered 
into a combination to reduce again the moſt part of Europe to the Roman 
catholic religion, and to purſue and puniſh with fire and ſword all the heretic 
who would not condeſcend to the fame, Melvil, p. 23. 

A little betore Eaſter. Idem, p. 24. 
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nöthing. At this time, the city of Perth; alias St. John's- 
town, having publicly embraced the reformed religion, the 
regent ſummoned the ſtates to Sterling, and cited thither the 
reformed miniſters, in order to baniſh them the kingdom by 
a ſolemn decree f. The miniſters appeared at Sterling to de- 
fend their cauſe, being attended with infinite crowds of people 
unarmed, who were come to affiſt them in their defence, 
agreeably to the cuſtom of Scotland ®, The regent, aſtoniſhed 


at the fight, prayed John Areſkin to prevail with the multi- 


tudes to retire, promiſing that nothing ſhould be decreed in 
the ſtates againſt the miniſters: Areſkin ſucceeded, and the 
miniſters with all their attendants withdrew. But they were 
no ſooner gone, than they were condemned for non- appearance, 
according to the citation, Areſkin was ſo enraged to be made 
the queen's inſtrument to deceive the proteſtants, that he re- 
ſolved to be revenged. For that purpoſe, he went to the 
nobility of Strathern, Angus, and Merns, who were aſſem— 
bled upon the news of what paſſed at Sterling, and perſuaded 
them to take up arms. 

This news being brought to Perth, Knox the miniſter; 
a celebrated preacher, animated the people by a ſermon; 
which, while the principal citizens were at dinner, ſent the 
rabble into the churches, who broke the images and entirely 
deftroyed the monaſtery of the Carthuſians. The inhabitants 
of Cuper immediately followed the example of the people of 
Perth. The regent vexed to ſee her edi& contemned, and 
willing to prevent the conſequences of this diſobedience, re- 
ſolved to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Perth. To that end, ſhe 
aſſembled ſome forces, and attended by the earls of Argyle 
and Athol, marched directly to Perth: But approaching the 
town, ſhe was informed the earl of Glehcarne® was encamped 
in the neighbourhood with ſeven thouſand men. This news 
determined her to offer the earl and his aſſociates certain con- 
ditions, which were accepted. Amongſt other articles it was 
agreed, that the Scotch forces on both fides ſhould be diſ- 
miſſed, and the French removed at a certain diſtance from 
Perth i: that the queen ſhould be reſpe&tully received into 
the city, and ſuffered to lodge in it ſome days, provided ſhe 
would make no alterations : laſtly, that the differences con- 
cerning religion ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the ſtates. 
The confederates having diſmiſſed their forces, the regent 
came to Perth, and entered with ſome Scotch troops in the 
pay of France, which was confidered by the confederates as a 
violation of the treaty k. But this was not all they had cauſe 
to complain of. The regent reſtored the maſs in Perth, and 
reſolving to raake it a place of arms, left a garriſon in the 
town. a ; | 

Hence the earl of Argyle and James Stuart, prior of St. 
Andrew's, and natural ſon to James V. took occaſion to de- 
clare againſt the regent, and levy forces to ſupport the pro- 
teſtants. They had ſome time before embraced the reforma- 


tion, though hitherto they had adhered to the regent. Shortly 
after, the inhabitants of St. Andrew's and ſome other towns, 


declaring themſelves proteſtants, committed ſeveral diſorders 
in the catholic churches. Whereupon the regent aſſembled 
an army, compoſed of two thouſand French and one thouſand 
Scots, and giving the command to the duke of Chateleraut 
tent him to chaſtiſe the inhabitants of Cuper, who had de- 
clared themſelves next after thoſe of Perth. But the duke 
hearing the confederates were marching with ſuperior forces to 
give him battle, informed the regent of it, who was then at 
Falkland, She tried at firſt to, amuſe them with new propo- 
litions, till ſhe had reinforced her army. But the confede- 
rates perceiving her artifice, marched to Perth, and became 
maſters of the town in a few days. Afterwards Scone, Ster- 
ling, and Linlithgo, were ſecured by them, and as their army 
daily encreaſed, the regent and d'Oyſel were obliged to with- 
draw to Dunbar. 

Mean time, the regent had wrote to the court of France, 
that James, prior of St. Andrew's, was the principal author of 
the troubles of Scotland, and that, being natural ſon of 
James V. he deſigned to ſeize the crown. The princes of 
Lorrain, brothers to the regent, embraced this occaſion to 
infinuate to Henry II. that religion was not concerned in the 
troubles of Scotland, and was only made the pretence to 
Wreſt the crown from the dauphin and the queen his ſpouſe, 
By this inſinuation, they had inſpired the king with the reſo- 


f * She alſo ordered Patric Ruthen, mayor of Perth, to ſuppreſs all tumults 
" nnovating of religion; who anſwered her, That he had power over 
nc bodies and eſtates of the inhabitants, and thoſe he would take care 


would do no hurt, but that he had no dominion over their conſciences. 
uchan, J. 16. 
R b Criminals were allowed to come to thoſe trials attended with their rela- 
ions and friends. Rapin. 


lexander Cunningham, 1 
By the Scotch forces, were commonly underſtood the natives which were 
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lution of ſending a good army into Scotland. and he had now 
begun his levies in Germany. But the conſtable of Mont- 
morency having diſcovered the deſign of theſe princes to en- 
gage him in very difficult projects, prevailed with him to pro- 
ceed no farther, till he was more particularly informed of the 
Scotch troubles. The buſineſs was only to find a perſon in 
whom the king could confide; The conſtable offered James 
Melvil, a Scotch gentleman, his domeſtic, and gave him 
his inſtructions in the preſence of the king himſelf. Theſe 
inſtructions were, as he ſays himſelf in his Memoirs, © Thar 
the king had been informed by the cardinal of Lorrain that 
James Stuart, prior of St. Andrew's, pretended; under co- 
lour of religion; to uſurp the kingdom unto himſelf ; and 
that the King defired to know certainly, if this was the 
ſource from whence the troubles in that kingdom flowed ; 
or whether Stuart was moved to take up arms only for con- 
ſcience ſake, in defence of his religion, himſelf, his depen- 
dants, and aſſociates. In the firſt caſe, the king was reſolved 
to hazard his crown, and all that he had, rather than thar 
the queen his daughter-in-law ſhould he robbed of her right; 
and he reſolved to ſend an army to Scotland for that effect, 
though he would gladly ſhun the trouble thereof, if it were 
poſſible. That in the ſecond caſe, if it were only religion 
that moved the Scots, the king would have no concern in 
their affairs, but committed their ſouls unto God, for he 
had difficulty enough to rule the conſciences of Frenchmen. 
And it was the obedience due unto their lawful queen, with 
the body, that the king defired. That finally, he could not 
perſuade himſelf; that the Scots had made an inſurrection 
againſt the regent without caute, and therefore defired to 
know if the regent had broke her word with them; if fo, 
by whom and at whoſe inſtance. That if d'Oyſel, who was 
reported to be choleric, haſty; and too paſſionate, was not 
acceptable to the Scots, he would fend ſome other in his 
room, who, he hoped, ſhould pleaſe them.” This ſhews, 
the king had been ill informed by the cardinal of Lortain, 
to engage him to ſend an ariny into Scotland, and of this 
probably the conſtable meant to give him a demonſtration, 
by the report Melvil was to make him. In effect, Melvil, 
having had a conference with the queen-regent at Falkland, 
and afterwards with the prior of St. Andrew's, reported to 
the King, that the prior was fo far from the thoughts of 
aſpiring to the crown, that he was ready to baniſh himſelf 
perpetually out of Scotland on the firſt orders from his ma- 
jeſty l. | 


Henry II. being dead before Melvil returned to Paris m, 


the confederate Scots prepoſterouſly imagined, there was no 
farther danger, and moſt of them returned to their homes. 
The regent and d'Oyſel being informed of it, reſolved to im- 
prove this neghgence, and marched with ſome troops to 
Edinburgh, hoping to ſurpriſe thoſe who remained there, 
But the duke of Chateleraut and the earl of Morton, knowing 
the confederates were arming again with all poſſible diligence, 
waited on the regent, and perſuaded her to conſent to a truce 
from the 24th of July to the 1oth of January, The truce 
was equally neceflary to both parties. The confederates 


wanted to put themſelves in a poſture of defence ; and the 


regent hoped, that in that interval ſhe ſhould receive a pow- 
erful aid from her ſon-in-law, the king of France, Accord- 
ingly, at the ſolicitation of the princes of Lorrain, he imme— 
diately ſent her a thouſand foot, with the promiſe of a more 
conſiderable ſupply. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the ear] of Arran, ſon to the 
duke of Chateleraut, being at the court of France, and re- 
ceiving notice that he was to be arreſted on ſome pretence, 
made his eſcape, and came for Scotland. As he was, after 
the duke his father, next heir to the young queen, he believed, 
upon ſome well or ill grounded advices, that the duke of 
Guiſe and cardinal of Lorrain deſigned to ſecure and perhaps 
murder him, for fear, if the queen died, he ſhould mount 
the throne, for he had declared himſelf a proteſtant. He was 
no ſooner in Scotland than he gained his father to the confe- 
derates, who put him at their head. | 

Mean time, the regent and d*Oyſel were buſy in fortify ing 
Leith, and ſtoring it with all forts of provitions, deſigning to 
make it a place TI and to expect there the {upplies that 
were to come from France. The confederates pretended this 


in the pay of the kingdom ; and by the French, not oniy thoſe forces which 


were ſent from France, but thoſe Scots likewiſe which were in the pay of. 


France, Rapin. | 

k By reaſon of the equivocal meaning of the term Scotch forces. Rapin. 

1 This is ſupported by the teitimony of Melvil, and deſtroys what is ad- 
vanced by Camden, concerning James Stuart, afterwards carl or Murtay. 
Rapin. 

a He died July 10. Rapin, 
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to be a breach of the truce, whether they proceeded upon 
ſome general maxim, or on ſome particular articles of the 
late treaty. However, after ſome truitleſs complaints to the 
regent, they aſſembled their forces, and marched to beſiege 
Leith. But as they ſuffered themſelves to be amuſed for ſome 
time, they came too late, and, finding the place in a ſtate of 
defence, defiſted from the fiege. Shortly after, the regent, 
having reccived a new ſupply of two thouſand men, com- 
manded by La Broſſe, continued the fortifications of Leith 
with greater application than ever. The confederates once 
more deſired her to give over the work: but were not heard. 
As ſhe ſaw herſelf ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe only anſwered by 
ſending an herald with an order to lay down their arms. Their 
indignation to be thus deceived by the regent, induced them 
at laſt to publiſh, that they would treat as enemies all that 
obeyed her orders. But they were little able to make good 
this bravado. The regent, knowing they were at Edinburgh 
in ſmall number, marched the beginning of November with 
all her forces to attack them, and fo ſurpriſed them by her 
unexpected arrival, that they deſerted Edinburgh, and retired 
to Sterling. When they were there, they ſent William Mait- 
land, of Lidington, to Elizabeth, to deſire her aſſiſtance, with- 
out which they ſaw they ſhould be infalliby opprefled. The 
French troops ſtill continuing to purſue them, obliged them 
alſo to quit Sterling, and retire to the mountains, where they 
divided in two bodies to embarras their enemies, who gave 
them no reſt. Some time after, they received letters from 
William Maitland, giving them hopes of a good ſucceſs of 
his negotiation. Such was the origin of the Scotch troubles, 
on which I have been forced to enlarge, the better to ſhew 
the concern Elizabeth was to have in them, ſince ſhe was 
their principal object. As this is a material point in her 
hiſtory, and as upon the knowledge of the defigns formed 
againſt her repoſe ſhe regulated her conduct, I ought to ſup- 
port this truth by the teſtimony of a French hiſtorian, who 
cannot be ſuſpected in the affair. Father Daniel thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf in the reign of Francis II. 


& ] obſerved, that, before the conſpiracy of Amboiſe broke 
out, la Renaudie had been ſent by the admiral into Eng- 
land, to engage Elizabeth to make a diverſion in Scotland, 
while the Calviniſtical party revolted in France; and ſhe 
knew her intereſt too well to neglect ſo favourable an op- 
portunity of kindling or fomenting a civil war in the two 
kingdoms. Whatever care ſhe had taken to bridle the 
catholics of her kingdom, ſhe was always apprehenſive of 
a party forming againſt her in favour of the queen of France, 
who carried herſelf as heireſs of the crown of England, 
and had quartered the arms with thoſe of Scotland, when 
ſhe was only queen dauphineſs; and if France and Scot- 
land had remained in tranquility, England was in danger 
of being attacked from two quarters at once, and diſturb- 
ed at home by the ftill numerous adherents of the old re- 
ligion.“ | 


Hence may be ſeen what was the defign of the princes of 
Lorrain, in ſending a French army into Scotland. It was to 
preſerve the peace of that kingdom, that is, render it entirely 
ſubject to France, in order to attack England from that fide. 
This muſt be ever remembered, if it is defired to underſtand 
perfectly Elizabeth's hiſtory. Let us now mention the affairs 
of France, | 

After Henry II. had concluded a peace with Spain, he re- 
ſolved to relinquiſh entirely the affairs of Italy, and apply 
himſelf ſolely to his project of uniting England, Scotland, 
and Ircland, to the monarchy of France. His haſte to caule 
the dauphin, his ſon, and the queen of Scotland, his daughter- 
in-law, to aſſume the title of King and queen of England im- 
mediately after the concluſion of the peace, clearly ſhews, he 
had the thing in his thoughts, though he was not yet perhaps 

' reſolved how to execute it. Elizabeth, who was on the 
throne of England, was but a woman, and might be conſi- 
dercd as a baſtard : ſhe had no ally ; had lately made a great 
many enemies amongſt her ſubjects, by her innovations in 
religion: the king of Spain no longer concerned himſelf with 
her affairs; and the pope deſired nothing more paſlionately 
than to dethrone her, and place a catholic princeſs in her 
room. All thefe circumſtances doubtleſs gave Henry hopes 
of ſucceſs in his dehgn. To effect which, he was to ſhew a 
great zeal for the catholic religion, to gain the profeſſors of 
it, princes and fubjects, to his intereſts. The perſecution 


* At a great tournament, held on account of his daughtei's marriage with 
milip II. king of Spain, he was wounded in the eye with the ſplinter of a 
lance, June 29, and died of the wound, Thuanus, lib. 22. | 

» She was natural daughter of the emperor Charles V. and was firſt 
marricd to the duke of Jufcany, and atterwards to the prince, of Parma. 
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renewed in France immediately after the peace of Cateay, 
flowed perhaps as much from this as any other cauſe, though 
the king's diſpoſition, the pope's ſolicitations, the ſuggeſtions 
of the duke of Guile and cardinal of Lorrain, and the ſeeret 
treaty made with Spain, had but too large a ſhare in that 
tragedy, 

This prince was taken out of the world the 1oth of July, 
in the midft of his vaſt projects, by a death ſudden and tragi- 
cal ®, leaving for ſucceſſor a young prince incapable to go- 
vern of himſelf. The two princes of Lorrain, uncles to the 
young queen, were entruſted with the adminiſtration of the 
government under the new reign, They removed the con. 
ſtable of Montmorency immediately from the court, and re- 
called the cardinal of Tournon, ſworn enemy of the pro- 
teſtant religion. When the affairs of the court were ſettled, 
their next care was to erect courts of juſtice, called Ardentes, 
for condemning proteſtants to the flames. This threw the 
reformed into an inevitable neceſſity of either ſuffering them- 
ſelves to be burnt one by one, or of taking up arms in their 
own defence, and ſo furniſhing their enemies with the defired 
pretence to extirpate them all-at once, On the other hand, 
they ſent two thouſand men into Scotland, under the com. 
mand of La Brofle, with orders to join the catholics of 
England for dethroning Elizabeth. Thus, their boundleſs 
ambition engaged a young prince, not yet ſeventeen years of 
age, to throw his own kingdom into a flame, and withal to 
undertake the conqueſt of England, which of all the countric 
of the world is the moſt difficult to be conquered. 2 

At the ſame time appeared the ſeeds of troubles in the 
Low Countries, which ſoon ripened, and which it will not 
be improper to mention, in order to ſhew their riſe. 

Charles V. had always a great affection for the Low 
Countries, where he was born, and had governed them with 
great lenity. Indeed, after the victory of Pavia, he had 
formed the project of changing their government, and of 
making of the ſeventeen provinces one ſtate, dependant on 
the crown of Spain. He was incited to this by the Spaniards, 
who would have found their advantage in ſeeing him abſolute 
maſter of theſe provinces, where his authority was very much 
limited by their privileges. But, after mature deliberation, he 
relinquiſhed the project, whether to avoid the oppreſſions 
with which the execution would have been infallibly attended, 
or becauſe. he believed it impracticable by reaſon of the dif. 
ferent laws and cuſtoms of theſe provinces, each of which 
had been a ſeparate ſtate, | 

Philip II. his fon and ſucceſſor, reſumed much the ſame 

defign, and reſolved to rule independent of the laws and pri- 
vileges inceſſantly alleged by theſe ſtates. To this he added 
the project of extirpating the proteſtants, then very numerous 
in the provinces. For that purpoſe, he obtained from the 
court of Rome the erection of ſeveral archbiſhoprics and 
biſhoprics, to the great detriment of, the abbots, part of 
whole revenues were to be given to the new fees. But, be- 
Hides the intereſt of the proteſtants and abbots, there was 
another thing of univerſal concern. Philip had put Spaniſh 
garriſons into the principal towns, contrary to the privileges 
of the provinces, and thereby plainly diſcovered his intention 
of reducing them to ſlavery. In fine, when he departed in 
Sptember 1559 for Spain, he committed the government of 
the Low Countries to Margaret, ducheſs of Parma, his natural 
ſiſter », to the great diſguſt of William of Naſſau, prince of 
Orange, and of count Egmont, who had both aſpired to that 
dignity. But what gave them the laſt provocation was, his 
leaving with the governeſs, the cardinal of Granvelle their 
enemy, and who was conſidered as the author of the perni- 
cious counſels, tending to deprive the country of its liberty. 
Philip was no ſooner arrived in Spain than he cauſed a great 
number of proteſtants to be burnt, and, by theſe inhuman ex- 
ecutions, ſhewed the ſubjects of the Low Countries what they 
were afterwards to expect. _— 

Pope Paul IV. dying in the courſe of this year, was {uc- 
ceeded by cardinal Angelo de Medici, a Milaneſe, by the 
name of Pius IV. P. | 

[1560.] To underſtand the ſequel of this reign, it is abſo- 
lutely neceflary to have a diſtinct idea of the fituation of the 
Engliſh affairs, as well with regard to the queen's perſon, as to 
the people of England and the foreigners, The wonder ot 
this reign lies not in the memorable events which happened 
in England, while Elizabeth was on the throne, but in the 
tranquility which ſhe cauſed her ſubjects to enjoy, amidſt the 
ſecret and open attacks of her own and their cnenics, both at 


Strada, lib. 1. 

Pp This year, ON November 18, died the famous Cuthbert Tunſtall, late 
biſhop ot Durham, and was buried in Lambeth chapel. Hollgi 
p. 1186. 
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home and abroad. To underſtand therefore the motives of 
Eiizabeth's conduct, and the maxims by which ſhe eſtabliſhed 


her government, theſe enemies, their characters, their views, 
their intereſts, are to be diſtinctly ſnewn. Hence alſo will be 


ſeen and admired, the addreſs with which ſhe freed herſelf 
{rom all the embarraſſments and ſnares to which ſhe was con- 
tinually expoſed. For this purpoſe, it muſt be obſerved, that 

er right to the crown was always conteſted openly or tacit- 
|y ; that the papiſts in general, conſidering her but as a queen 
ic facto, believed they might with a ſafe conſcience aſſiſt in 
dethroning her, whenever an opportunity offered. As the 
uncertainty of her right was the foundation on which her 
eacmies built, I cannot help enlarging a little on what has 
been ſaid above on this ſubject. 8 

The parliament of England, confiſting of the king and 
both houſ-s, which repreſent the whole nation, there is no 
Engliſhman but what is ſubject to its laws, were it only for 
this reafon, that every man is ſuppoſed to give his conſent 


either in perfon or by his repreſentative. It was upon this 


foundation that Mary and Elizabeth aſcended the throne, I 
mean, in virtue of an act of parliament, impowering their 
father to ſettle the ſucceſhon. But it may be doubted, whe- 
ther foreign princes, concerned in ſuch acts of parliament, are 
obliged to the fame ſubmiſſion, when they believe them ma- 
nifeſtly unjuſt to themſelves. I ſhall not undertake to decide 
this queſtion, which is more uſually determined by arms than 
by laws. I ſhall only remark, that formerly Edward III. did 
not think himſelf obliged to abide by the deciſion of the 
French nation, which had placed Philip of Valois on the 
throne. - However, Mary, queen of France and Scotland, 
believed herfelf injured, as well by the act, impowering Henry 
VIII. to interrupt the order of ſucceſſion according to his 
humour, as by the will of that prince. She alleged, that 
neither king nor parliament had any right to place on the 
throne two daughters declared illegitimate by ſolemn acts, 
and ſtill Teſs to overlook the poſterity of the eldeſt daughter of 
Henry VII. even without aſſigning any reaſon, and place in 
the line of the ſucceſſion baſtards, and the children of the 
younger. To theſe two grievances it was anſwered, that the 
Engliſh, in acknowledging ſucceſſively Mary and Elizabeth 
for queens of England, had not followed the caprice of Henry 
VIII. but the order of nature and the law of ſucceſſion; 
that the caprice of this prince lay not in his placing his two 


daughters next after his ſon Edward, but in the intention to 
exclude theſe two princeſſes, really born in wedlock : that, in 
reſtoring them to their due place, Henry corrected his error, 


and left no room for any alteration : that the not revoking 
the ſentence of divorce againſt Anne Bullen, and the fublequeur 
act againſt Elizabeth, was not without good reaſons, and 
at moſt, was but a defect of formality, which altered not the 
thing itſelf. As to Mary's ſecond grievance, that Henry had 
not mentioned the poſterity of his eldeſt litter, it mult be 
owned, the generality of the Engliſh were convinced ot the 
juice of that proceeding. But as the caſe which might 
breed a diſpute on this ſubject, did not yet offer, this point was 
ett undetermined, in hopes of the queen's marriage, and her 
having children to ſucceed her. . 

Let us now proceed to another reflection with reſpect to the 
foreign princes. Mary, eldeſt daughter of Henry VIII. 
aſcended rhe throne without any diſturbance from abroad; 
*hereas, after her death, the principal ſovereigns of Europe 
endeavoured ta wreſt the ſcepter from Elizabeth. It is not 


difficult to affign many natural cauſes of the different conduct 


of the princes with regard to theſe two queens. The firſt is, 
that when Mary mounted the throne, there was not a Prince 
in Europe who could with any colour diſpute her right. It 
is true, the young queen of Scotland was in France, and de- 
lined for che dauphin, but was not yet married. This mar- 
tage was only projected, and could not be executed tome 
years, by reaſon of the tender age of the parties. But tup- 
poſing Henry II. ſhould have then atlerted the claim of this 
queen, he muſt have drawn upon himſelf all the forces of the 
emperor and England, The ſecond cauſe is no lets natural, 
namely, that by the principles of the Roman catholics, they 
could not conteſt Mary's right without a renunciation of the 
papal authority, fince the diſpenſation for the marriage ot 
Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arragon was granted by a 
Pope. But Henry II. was very far froin any iuch thought, 
and as for the emperor, Charles V. he was particularly con- 
<rned to ſupport Mary's title, who was his coufin-german, 
As tor the pope, he maintained his own rights in ſupporting 
noſe of Mary. Laſtly, as Mary was zeatous for her reli— 
Sion, the pope, the emperor, the king of France, found a 


' beat advantage in this zea!. | te pope expected to ſee the 


* The qucen of Scots uncle: thei tees Weng cvied in Germany, by 
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catholic religion reſtored by her means in England. The 


emperor immediately projected her marriage with his ſon 
Philip. Beſides, a catholic queen in England removed all 
apprehenſions of the aid the German proteſtants might receive 
from the Engliſh, In a word, his zeal for his religion gave 
him the fatistaCtion of ſeeing England about to return into the 
pale of the Roman church. For the ſame reaſon, Henry II. 
who burnt the proteſtants in France, could not but be pleaſed 


to ſee them deprived of the protection they might have ex- 


pected from England, if that kingdom had continued pro- 
teſtant. Thus every thing conſpired to render Mary's reign 
peaceable and ſecure, It was alſo this, doubtleſs, which in- 
duced that queen to carry the perſecution againſt the pro- 
teſtants to ſuch a height, well knowing they could have no 
hopes of aſſiſtance from abroad. 

But when, after Mary's death, Elizabeth mounted the 
throne, 'there was a change in the intereſts of the princes, 
as often happens by the death of a ſovereign. The empire 
and Spain were no longer under the dominion of the ſame 
prince. The dauphin had married the queen of Scotland, 
and by that marriage acquired a claim to England, which he 
had not before. Beſides, the duke of Guiſe and cardinal of 
Lorrain, were become more powerful in the court of France, 
by the abſence-of the conſtable of Montmorency, who was 


priſoner in the Low Countries. After the death of Henry II. 


they became ſtill more powerful, and ſhewed by their conduct 
they had nothing more at heart than the placing of the queen 
their niece on the throne of England. Elizabeth could not 
doubt it, fince ſhe ſaw Francis II. and Mary ſtill uſurp the 
arms of England, which they ſeemed to have taken at firſt 
only in obedience to the orders of Henry II. On the other 
hand, Philip II. who deſpaired of marrying Elizabeth, had 
entirely deſerted the intereſts of England, and appeared by no 
means diſpoſed to ſupport that kingdom, which was become 
proteſtant. Laſtly, the pope ſaw his authority baniſhed in Eng- 
land, and no hope of gaining Elizabeth, who was evidently 
concerned to maintain what ſhe had done. Thus France, 
Spain, the court of Rome, not only had no reaſon to incline 
them to ſupport Elizabeth, but it was even their intereſt to 
dethrone her. It is very true, Philip II. would not willingly 


have ſeen England and Ireland in the hands of the king of 


France ; but he would not have been ſorry that France was 
to conquer England, becauſe, from fo difficult an undertaking, 
he would have received the ſatisfaction of ſeeing two powers 
moſt formidable to him, weakening each other. Beſides, his 
zeal for the catholic religion, and his projects in relation to 
the Low Countries, would have made him with great plea- 


ſure behold theſe two kingdoms incapable to aſſiſt thoſe pro- 


vinces, which already bore their yoke with impatience. As 
to the new emperor, Elizabeth, if ſhe bad nothing to fear, 


had at leaſt nothing to hope from him. As for the proteſtants 


of Germany, they then lived in a tranquility which they 
would not willingly have diſturbed tor the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
land. They had tound in the reign of Henry VIIT. that, un- 
der the pretence of maintaining their religion, it was deſigned 
to engage them in a war by no means agreeable to their in- 
tereſts. Wherefore, content with their preſent condition, 
they were not willing to be oppreſſed for ſupporting the rights 
of Elizabeth, though, otherwiſe, they with pleaſure ſaw a pro- 
teſtant queen on the throne of England, 

I have already ſhewn the fituation of the Scotch affairs. 
Elizabeth was ſo far from expecting any aſſiſtance from Scot- 
land, that the ſaw herſelf under an indiſpenſable neceſſity to 


ſupport the proteſtant party there, well knowing, it was the 


intention of France to attack her from that quarter, Beſides 
the two thouſand men already ſent to the regent, another 
more conſiderable reinforcement was preparing in France, to 
be conducted into Scotland by the marquis of Elbeuf 9. This 
ſufficiently diſcovered, that the court of France, ſenſible of 
the difficulty of attacking England by ſea, was reſolved to 


puſh the war on the northern frontiers, by a junction of their 


forces with thoſe of Scotland. Thus the defign of the French 
court to ſubdue the Scotch rebels, was only the firſt ſtep by 


which they hoped to riſe to the conqueſt of England, 


On the other fide, Ireland gave no leſs uneaſineſs to Eli- 
zabeth. That iſland was inhabited by native Iriſh, and Eng— 
liſh families tranſplanted thither fince the conqueſt of it by 
Henry II. It was governed by a viceroy, or lord lieutenant, in 
the name of the queen ; but his authority was very far from 
being ſo regarded as to keep the Iriſh in ſubmiſſion. They 
had among them many great men, who, indeed, outwardly 
acknowledged the queen's ſovereignty, but believed they had 
a right to do themſelves jultice jor the wrongs they pretended 
to have received. They made war upon one another, re- 


the Rhinegrave's atiſtanee, Camden, p. 379. 
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gardleſs of the lieutenant's orders, who, having but few Eng- 
liſh forces, was unable to make himſelf feared. As often as 
there was any preſſing occaſion to chaſtiſe a rebellion, or pre- 
vent the ſtrong from oppreſſing the weak, new forces were to 
arrive from England. Butas this could not be done without 
expence, very often it was not determined till the laſt extre- 
mity. So moſt of the lieutcnants, finding themſelves deſti- 
tute of the means to force an obedience, wilfully connived at 
the excetles and violences of the great, for fear of unſeafonably 
expoſing the royal authority. They contented themſelves 
with filling their purſes while they held their commiſſions, and 
left it to their ſucceſſors to repreſs the inſolence of the Iriſh, 
This conduct had rendered the lords of the country fo fierce 
and arrogant, that they acknowledged the royal authority no 
farther than it was neceſſary to protect them againſt their ene- 
mies. Beſides the natural averſion of the Iriſh for the Eng- 
liſh, who helped not by their conduct to gain their affection, 
there was at this time, another reaſon which contributed 
to encreaſe their averſion, namely, the change which the queen 
bad lately made in religion. The Iriſh had for the pope an 
attachment equal to their ignorance, which was extreme. 
This diſpoſed them to liſten to the ſolicitations of the Romiſh 
emiſſaries, who were continually inciting them againſt the go- 
vernment. Elizabeth was therefore obliged to have a conſtant 


_ eve upon the tranſactions of that iſland, knowing what credit 


the pope her enemy had there. 

It remains now to ſpeak of the diſpoſition of the Engliſh 
to Elizabeth. When the queen defigned to eſtabliſh the re- 
formation, her firſt care was to change the magiſtrates in 
the towns and counties, and fill their places with proteſtants. 
Then ſhe called a parliament, whoſe members were choſen 
according to her defires. This parliament revived the laws 
made by Edward VI. concerning religion. Thefe laws, by 
the care of the magiſtrates, were punctually obſerved. So a 
few months after Mary's death, the public exerciſe of the 
Roman catholic religion was not leſs criminal than the ex- 
erciſe of the proteſtant had been in the laſt reign. The clergy, 
who refuſed obedience to the new laws, were deprived of 
their benefices, and the vacancies ſupplied by zealous pro- 
teſtants. To ſay all in a word, the reformation roſe under 
Elizabeth, juſt as the Romiſh religion had been eſtabliſhed 
under Mary, with this difference, that no perſon was put to 
death by Elizabeth on account of religion, We are not 
however to imagine that this external change produced a real 
one in the mind. There are very few, who in point of re- 
ligion, implicitly obey their ſovereigns. Thoſe who were 
good catholics under Mary, remained ſuch under Elizabeth; 
as thoſe who really embraced the reformation under Edward 
VI. continued in Mary's reign reformed in their hearts under 
an outward compliance. If it is therefore conſidered, that 
all the changes in religion under this and the foregoing reigns 
had been made in the fame manner, it will not be difficult to 
comprehend that the Roman catholics were ſtill very nu— 
merous in the kingdom. Little more than twenty years had 
paſſed fince the reformation began, and in that interval the 
public worſhip had been changed four times. Now it is 
improbable, that a whole nation ſo frequently change their 
opinion according to the caprice of the governors, though 
outwerdly they {ubmit to the public authority, It is certain 
the number of Roman catholics in the kingdom was very 


great, even after Fl:zabcth had eftabliſhed the reformation, 
though it is likel) the reformed: were: ſtill more numerous. 
Its chereiore very natural to imagine, that thoſe who perfiſted 


n their antient ſentiments were ſecret enemies of the queen: 
that they defired the re-eftabliſhment of the old religion, and 
were dipoſed to embrace all opportunities to place a catholic 
queen on the throne, It was not one of the leaſt of Eliza- 
beth's cares to watch her own ſubjects. 

Let us briefly recapirulate what has been ſaid. Elizabeth 
bad for enemics, France, the queen of Scotland, the pope, 
and all the catholic powers. For though Philip II. had not 
et declared himfelf, ſhe knew he was not her friend, and 
the leguel clearly proved it. On the other hand, ſhe had 
the Iriſh and a great part of her Enghſh ſubjects to guard 
againſt, without having one ally to aſſiſt her. She was there- 
fore to ſeek in herfelf, in her prudence, in her good conduct, 
and in her own ſubjects, the aſſiſtance the would have vainly 
lought el{zwhcre, To obtain ſpeedily and willingly the aid 
the forelaw would be frequently wanted, ſhe had but ore 
way, and that was to make herſelf beloved by her people. 
Accordingly this was the governing maxim of her conduct. 
Happily tor her, che qualities of her heart and mind were ſo 
diſpoſed, that flie never once deviated from ſo neceflary a 
rule. Wherefore it may be affirmed, that no king of Kng- 
land was ever mote uncercly beloved by his people than Eli- 
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zabeth. But to demonſtrate this elogy not to be groundleſc, 
it is neceflary to be more particular upon this ſubject. Ir i; 
certain, that her truly proteſtant ſabje&ts were much more 
numerous than the catholics. What therefore could the do 
better than to favour the proteſtant religion, eſpecially, as 
being herſelf of that religion, ſhe could without reluctance 
act ſo agreeably to her intereſts? Another thing which greatly 
contributes to ptocure a ſovereign the aftection of his people, 
is ſo to manage the treaſury, that he be not forced to load 
them with unneceſſary taxes. No prince had ever this qua. 
lity in greater perfection than Elizabeth. Nay, ſhe carried 
this ceconomy ſo far, that ſhe ſometimes gave occaſion to her 
own miniſters to charge her with avarice. However, her ex. 
pences were ſo well regulated, that the was never ſeen to la. 
viſh her treaſures upon her favourites, or expend them in 
things of no uſe. Nevertheleſs, this frugal inclination, whe. 
ther owing to nature or policy, hindered her not from being 
profuſe of her money, when ſhe thought it neceflary. France, 
Spain, and Scotland, experienced, in their turns, how well 
ſhe knew to be laviſh of her treaſures. Her people had 6 
good an opinion of her economy, that through the Whole 
courſe of her reign, ſhe was never once denied by the parlia. 
ment the ſupplies ſhe wanted, or complained of by her ſuh. 
jects for the taxes they were charged with. She had alfo an. 
other quality which won her the eſteem of the Engliſh. She 
would not be induced by her minifters to beſtow offices or 
honours upon undeſerving perſons. She was apprehenſive of 
nothing more than to render contemptible, dignities deſtined 
for the recompence of merit and virtue. By this wile con- 
duct ſhe avoided the diſobliging of men, who might have 
aſpired to honours, had they ſeen them beſtowed on others of 
no greater merit than themſelves. This was a maxim from 
which ſhe rarely departed, during the whole courſe of her 
reign. Laſtly, ſhe uſed her conſtant endeavours to cauſe juſ. 
tice to be impartially adminiſtered. Her greateſt favourites 
felt her ſeverity, when they abuſed her kindneſs and wandercd 
from their duty. There is no doubt, her great intereſt to be 
beloved by her people induced her to employ all poffible means 
to that end. But it cannot be, as ſome have inferred from 
hence, that her whole conduct was all diſſimulation, fince it 
is by no means impoſſible for the inclinations of men to tally 
with their intereſts. Elizabeth had a true eſteem for the re- 
formed religion, and her intereſt required her to ſupport it 
with all her power. She was naturally an economiſt, and 
ſuch was the ſituation of her affairs, that no prince ever had 


more occaſion to be fo. As ſhe had true merit herſelf, ſhe 


eſteemed it in others; and therefore could never reſolve to 
confer dignities upon men who had not merited them. In 
fine, had ſhe been never ſo little remiſs with reſpect to juſtice, 
there would have been danger of her ſex being deſpiſed, and 
of the great men growing by degrees too licentious. 

Such were the principal means uſed by Elizabeth to gain 
the affection of her ſubjects. Their love was ſo neceflary, 
that ſhe had no other reſource. Without it her reign would 
probably have been very unhappy, conſidering the number 
and quality of her enemies. The reader therefore is to con- 
ſider moſt of her actions, as flowing from ge maxim ſhe had 
preſcribed to herſelf, to neglect nothing which might procure 
the affection of her people. 2 

There was alfo another maxim which no lefs influenced her 
conduct than this I have mentioned. She taw herſelf threat- 
ened on ail ndes. The pope, France, and afterwards Spain, 
never ceaſed their open or ſecret attacks. It was not without 
reaſon that ſhe ferred an union of all theſe powers for her 
ruin. In this belef, ſhe laboured to the utmoſt to cheriſſi 
the troubles of the neighbouring ſtates, and particularly ot 
France, Scotland, and the Low Countries; that her ene— 
mies being employed at home, might be Jeſs able to Invade 
her. I ſhall not pretend to decide, whether this way of de- 
fence againſt enemies ſo powerful and dangerous, was agree 
able to the rules of juſtice, It cannot however be denied, 
that this was excellent policy, and that her own ſecurity jul- 
tified this method, as ſhe had no other to divert their attacks. 
Agcordingly ſhe made frequent uſe of this maxim, as Will 
hereafter appear. 

I thought it neceſſary to prepare the reader for the ſequel 
of this reign by theſe reflections, which are ſolely deſigned t 
ſuſpend in his mind the prejudices inſpired by the hiſtorians 
of all nations and religions, for and againſt this renowned 
queen, It is no {mall difficulty to fix the judgment, amidit 
all the contrarictics which occur in the hiſtorians. Some 
have conſhidered her as the molt accomplithed queen the 
world ever faw. They have found no fault in her. All 
her actions were the reſults of pradence, juſtice, and equi“; 
and had no other motive than the glory of Goc and the 
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happineſs of her people. They have pretended that her love 
for her ſubjects was ſo ardent, that ſhe forgot her own in- 
tereſt, and thought only of rendering them happy. Not 
content to excuſe ſome of her actions which deſerve cenſure, 
they have even in tome meaſure ſanctified them, by infinuating 
that they were the effects of her zcal for the glory of God 
and the proteſtant religion. Others have aſperſed her with 
a the calumnies it is poſſible to invent. According to 
theſe, ſhe exceeded the moſt famous tyrants in cruelty and 
harbarily. She was extremely deceittul, and her whole con- 
duct was one continued diſſimulation, from the beginning to 
tlic end of her reign, notwithſtanding her affectation of an 
1: vard ſhow of religion and virtue. To theſe accuſations 
concerning her public adminiſtration, they have added horrid 
ſlanders upon her private life. They have repreſented her as 
a diflolute woman, who conſtantly refuſed to marry, in order 
more freely to continue her lewd practices. To efface both 
theſe impreſſions, and incline the reader (if religious pre- 
judices will ſuffer him) to ſufpend his judgment, I have pre- 


viouſly ſhewn the motives of her conduct, and the maxims. 


by which ſhe was, and with reſpect to policy only ought, to 
kave been governed. Her principal aim was to ſecure a tot- 


tering crown, and to ſucceed, ſhe followed the above-men- 


tioned maxims. Is it to be thought ſtrange, that on certain 
occafions ſhe little over-acted her tenderneſs for her people, 
wherein lay her only ſupport ? But it would be juſt cauſe of 
wonder, that by an irregular life and other exceſſes, of which 
ſhe is accuſed, ſhe would have acted directly contrary to 


what could only procure her the love and eſteem of her 


people, of which ſhe had fo great occaſion. This ſuffices, 
as I imagine, to diſpel ſome of thoſe clouds by which her 
reputation has been darkened. On the other hand, as ſhe 
ſaw herſelf aſſaulted from all parts by powerful enemies, 
who were continually infuſing a ſpirit of rebellion into her 
ſubjects, when we ſhall ſee her fomenting the troubles of 
Scotland, and aſſiſting the Hugonots of France, and the 
malcontents of the Low Countries, 1t will be eafily known 
to what this conduct 1s owing, notwithſtanding the flatteries 
of ſome of heradmirers. Apply but the two maxims, I have 
mentioned, to her actions, and remember the neceffity of 
her always having them in view, nothing almoſt in her con- 
duct will then appear, the true motive whereof may not eaſily 
be diſcovered, After this long, though, I think, abſolutely 
neceſfary digreſſion, it is time to proceed to the events of the 
year. 1 560. ä 

Maitland, who was ſent into England from the confederate 
Scots, at laſt concluded the treaty, which was figned ar Ber- 
wick the 27th of February 1560". Elizabeth ſeeing the 
great preparations which were making in France, and not 
doubting of their being defigned againſt Scotland, thought 
kerielf above all things obliged to provide for the ſafety of 
It nation, an prevent the French from being too powerful 


BE) 


ere. She had caule to fear, that if queen Mary had children 
B 


„the king her hutband, France and Scotland would be united 
vader one head, which it was her great inteteſt to hinder: 
dne concluded therefore a treaty with Maitland, which ſhews 


her fears with regard to Scotland, The treaty ran: 


That (he took under her protection the duke of Chate- 
leraut, and a}! the nobility and ſubjects of Scotland, to main- 
tan that Kingdom in its liberties and privileges, during the 
marriage of the queen of Scotland with the king of France, 
end one year atter. . 

That ſhe promiſed to ſend with all ſpeed, a convenient 
ad of men into Scotland, and continue them there till the 
French were entirely expelled the kingdom. | 

That the would come to no agreement with France, but 
on condition of leaving Scotland in full liberty. 

That ſhe would never abandon the confederates, while they 
acknowledged Mary for their ſovereign, and endeavoured to 
maintain the liberty of their country, and the eſtate of the 
cron of Scotland. 

That if the Engliſh took any place in Scotland, they ſhould 
be either demoliſhed by the Scots, or delivered to the duke of 
Chateleraut, at his own opinion; but that the Engliſh ſhould 
erect no ſortification in the kingdom, without the advice of 
the duke and his party. : 

That the duke and all his party ſhould join the Engliſh forces. 


* The Englith commiffioner was, Themas duke of Norfolk, lieutenant 
who 1 and on the duke of Wet ide appeared, lord James 
Wal: a; Eaurick lord Ruthven tt John Maxwell, ot Perregles, Knight; 

nun VIaitland, of Lethyngton; {oli Wvichert, of Pittarrow; and Mr. 

pl Bulnaves, of Halhil. Rymet's Foe tom. XV. bp. 509. ; 
or tx or tour months each ; and to be then exchanged, and ſo on. 
One toulind tout, and one oi no curuets oi horde, Camden, p. 380. 


That they ſhould declare themſelves enemies of thoſe of 
their countrymen, who ſhould ſerve France againſt Eng- 
land. 

That if England was attacked in the ſouth, the confederates 
ſhould ſend to the queen's aſſiſtance two thouſand foot, and 
two thouſand horſe at the leaſt ; but if in the north, they 
ſhould join the Engliſh army with all their forces. 

That if the earl of Argyle, lord chief juſtice of Scotland, 
ſhould join with the contederates, he ſhould be obliged to uſe 
his endeavours to reduce the north of Ireland under the do- 
minion of England, agrecably to a treaty to be made betwixt 
him and the lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

That the duke of Chateleraut and his party ſhould give hoſ- 
tages to Elizabeth, to remain in England * during the time 
that rhe marriage between Mary queen of Scots and the king 
if France ſhould ſubſiſt. 

Laſtly, The duke of Chateleraut and his party proteſted, 
that their intention was to be faithful to their queen in every 
thing not contrary to the laws and liberties of Scotland, and 
not tending to their ſubverſion, 6 


From this treaty, it is plain Elizabeth's ſole aim was to 
keep the king of France from becoming maſter of Scotland, 
knowing it was intended to invade her from that quarter. 

While the treaty was negotiating, the French forces which 
were in Scotland continued their purſuit of the confederate 
Scots into the mountains, contrary to the opinion of Martigues 
of the houſe of Luxemburg. This lord who had brought 
the laſt ſuccours from France *, was for an immediate inva- 
ſion of England, imagining, that on his approach, the Eng- 
I1ſh catholics would all riſe and join him. But the regent, 
better informed of the ſtate of England, judged it not proper 
to enter upon ſo great a defign with ſo ſmall an army. Some 
time after, while the French were exulting at the fight of a 
flying enemy, they diſcovered from a mountain a fleet at ſea, 


which they at firſt took to be the marquis of Elbeuf's. But 


perceiving afterwards it was an Engliſh fleet ®, they were of 
opinion that the forces ſent to the confederates by land were 
not very diſtant. This made them retire to Leith, with de- 
ſign to aſſemble there all their forces, and wait the arrival of 
the marquis d'Elbeuf. But he was expected in vain, for a 
violent tempeſt diſperſed his fleet, and forced him to fail back 
to France to refit his ſhips. Afterwards the troubles in France 
calling for the aſſiſtance of the forces which were ſending into 


Scotland, and of thoſe already there, the expedition was en- 
tirely blaſted. _ | 


The French forces being retired to Leith, the confederates 


aſſembled from all places where they were diſperſed, in order 
to join the Engliſh army marching to their relief under the 
command of the lord Grey *. At length they came to Had- 
dington the iſt of April, being fix thoufand ſtrong in foot 
and two thouſand in horſe, and there expected the fo much 
defired Engliſh ſuccours, which were advancing with all poſ- 


fible ſpeed. The qucen-regent fearing to be ſhut up in Leith, 


choſe rather to retire to the caſtle oft Edinburgh, which was 
committed by the ſtates to the care of John Areſkin, with the 
expreſs condition not to reſign it without their order. Areſkin 
received the regent with honour, but ſtill preſerved the com- 
mand of the caſtle. | | | 
Shortly after, the lord Grey entering Scotland * with an 


army of fix or ſeven thouſand foot and twelve hundred horſe, 


was joined by the confederates, after which they marched to- 


gether to Leith, where the enemies were retired, It was no 


inconſiderable work to beſiege a. place which had an army 
within its walls; and yet it was undertaken, becauſe there 
was no other way to drive the French our of Scotland. While 
they were employed in the ſiege, all poſſible endeavours were 
uſed by the French king to prevail with Elizabeth to recal 
her forces out of Scotland. But ſhe knew her intereſt too 
well to be impoſed upon. When de Sevre, the French em- 
baitador, firſt mentioned it, ſhe anſwered, Her troops ſhould 
be readily recalled, provided the. French were ſo too; fince 
France had no mare right than England to fend forces into 
Scotland. At laſt the embatlador finding, after many at- 
attempts, he could not prevail, declared in the preſence of the 
Spaniſh embaſſador, that by tending forces into Scotland ſhe 
had violated the treaty of Cateau: to which the calmly an- 
ſwered, That the king of France had firſt infringed that treaty 


u This fleet was commanded by vice-adtohal William Winter, Stoss. 


\v in 


William lord Grey, of Wilton. Hi atfiſtant was Rr James Cott and 
the lord Serope was en marſhal, Sir George Howard, general of the men 
at arms; Barnaby FitzePatrick, his lisutenant; ür Henry Petey, generak of 
the liglu-hore; Thomas Huggens, Eg row Ott dab, an Pelnamy 
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by his endeavours to render himſelf maſter of Scotland. Some 


time before, ſhe had publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring her 
reaſons for concerning herſelf in the affairs of Scotland. She 
charged in plain terms the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal 
of Lorrain with being the authors of the troubles in that 
kingdom, in order to effect more eaſily their deſigns againſt 
Ingland. To them alſo ſhe wholly aſcribed the injury done 
her by the king and queen of France, in aſſuming her title 
and arms, | 

Before de Sevre had made his declaration, Monluc, biſhop 
of Valence, was come into England to preſs the queen to 
recal her forces from Scotland; and would have even per- 
ſuaded her that Francis II. and Mary had aſſumed her title on 
purpoſe to do her honour. This excuſe was more provoking 
than the injury. At laſt Monluc, ſeeing he could not divert 
her from her reſolution to ſupport the Scots, told her, the 
king of France would reſtore Calais, if ſhe would draw her 
forces out of Scotland, But ſhe anſwered, that ſhe did not 
value that fiſh-town ſo much as the quiet of Britain, Mean 
time ſhe diſpatched Montague! to Philip II. to inform him 
of her reaſons to aſſiſt Scotland. That embaſſador was to 
repreſent to him, that the Guiſes had projected an unien of 
the crownsof Franceand Scotland, and, not to be diſappointed, 
had concerted the murder of the earl of Arran, who had hap- 
pily eſcaped out of their ſnares *, and that ſhe therefore de- 
fired him to conſider if ſuch an union would be advantageous 
to Spain. | 

During theſe negotiations, the fiege of Leith was conti- 
nued, but with no great ſucceſs, becauſe of the numerous 
garriſon, The 15th of April, the French made a ſally, and 
nailed three great pieces of cannon a. The 3oth, the Eng- 
liſh were fiercely repulſtd at an aſſault. The 1 of May 
they ſtormed again, but with no better ſucceſs. The length 
and difhculties of the fiege began now to diſcourage them, 
when the duke of Norfolk, warden of the northern marches 
of England, ſent a powerful reinforcement, and came to the 


Engliſh camp himſelf, to encourage the continuation of the 


ſiege. They would, however, have hardly taken the place, 
had not the conſpiracy of Amboiſe, which was then diſco- 
vered in France, convinced the princes of Lorrain, that the 
ſeaſon was not proper for the execution of their deſigns againſt 
England. So, inſtead of ſending new forces into Scotland, 
they thought of recalling thoſe already there, imagining 
they might want them in France. It was to this end that 
Monluc, biſhop of Valence, and the comte de Randan, were 
lent into Scotland, with full powers from the king to con- 
clude a peace. Elizabeth, hearing of it, ſent likewiſe ſecre- 
tary Cecil, and Dr. Wotton, with the ſame powers b. The 
plenipotentiaries immediately agreed to meet at Edinburgh, in 
July, and in the mean time concluded a truce, which was 
to laſt till the end of their conferences. During the truce, 
the queen-regent died in the caftle of Edinburgh, the 1oth 
of June. | 

When the peace came to be negotiated, the French pleni- 
potentiaries abſolutely refuſed to treat with the Scottiſh confe- 
derates, ſaying, it would be an injury to the royal authority, 
becauſe they were rebels. This refuſal might have put an 
end to the congreſs ; but, as both ſides were defirous of peace, 
an expedient at laſt was contrived, namely, Francis and 
Mary thould grant certain conditions to the confederates, not 
by way of treaty, but as of pure grace: and that neverthe- 
lets they ſhould promite to oblerve them in their treaty with 
the queen of England. This was in effect the fame thing; 
but the embaſſadors, probably with a view to ſome advantage, 
preferred that expedient, Moſt hiſtorians contound, in the 
treaty ſhortly atter concluded at Edinburgh, two things, 
which, however, ought to be diſtinguiſhed, namely, the con- 
ceſſions of Francis and Mary to their Scottiſh ſubjects, and the 
treaty between. France and England. As of theſe two 
things, one was obſerved and the other not, it is neceſſary 
to have a diſtinct idea of them. The promiſes made to the 
Scots were: 


That the French forces ſhould leave Scotland in twenty- 
tour days, and return to France in ſhips to be furniſhed by 
Elizabeth, 

That the city of Leith ſhould be reſtored to Scotland, and 
the fortifications demoliſhed, 

TR the works made by the French at Dunbar ſhould be 
razed. 


! Anthony Browne. 

© This juſtiſies Buchanan's account of the deſign laid to arreſt and detain 
the carl of Arran in France. Rapin, 

2 And at the fame time took fir Maurice Berkley priſoner, Camden, 


P. 387. | | 
» Ther came to Berwick June 13. Stow, p. 645. 
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That the king and queen of France and Scotland ſhould 
grant an act of oblivion to the confederates, for every thin 
done from the 1oth of March 1559, to the 1ſt of Auguſt 1560, 
and that this act ſhould be approved and confirmed by the 
ſtates of Scotland, to be aſſembled the following Auguſt, with 
the conſent of the king and queen. | 

That the French ſhould have liberty to leave ſixty men in 
the iſle of Keith ©. 


But, with regard to the intereſts of Elizabeth, a real treaty 
was concluded, which will be often mentioned hereaſter by 
the name of the treaty of Edinburgh, containing, 


That for the future the king and queen of Scotland ſhould 
not aſſume the title of king and queen of England and Ire. 
land, nor bear the arnis of theſe kingdoms. 

That the patents and other acts which had been diſpatched 
with that ritle, ſhould be altered, or remain of no force. 

That the farther ſatisfaction required by the queen of Eng. 
land for the injury done her, ſhould be referred to a conte- 
rence at London, between the commiſſioners of the ty 
crowns. _ 

That if the commiſfioners could not agree, the decifion 
ſhould be left to the king of Spain. | 

That the king and queen of France and Scotland ſhould 
perform the promiſes made to the Scots at Edinburgh by the 
plenipotentiaries of France, 


It muſt be obſerved, that Buchanan, in his hiſtory, has 
only mentioned the articles granted to the confederate Scots ; 
and Camden, in his annals of Elizabeth, takes notice only 
of the treaty between the two crowns. This caules ſome 
obſcurity in their reſpective accounts of the following 
events: 

After the concluſion of the treaty, the French and Engliſf 
quitted Scotland; the fortifications of Leith and Dunbar were 
demoliſhed; and the act of oblivion ſent over in Scotland, 
and confirmed by the ſtates. Theſe ſtates, aſſembled in Au- 
guſt, made laws favourable to the reformation, and ſent 
them to the king and queen for their approbation, rather to 
diſcover their ſentiments, than with any hopes of obtaining 
their defires ; and yet they cauſed theſe new laws to be punc- 
tually obſerved. | | | 

But as to the treaty concluded between the crowns, Francis 
and Mary refuſed to ratify it, for a reaſon, the force of which 
is not eaſily conceived. It was, they ſaid, becauſe the Scots, 
falſely ſtiling themſelves faithful ſubjects, had made a treaty 
with Elizabeth in their own private names, without any war— 
rant from the royal authority. If this refuſal had only con- 
cerned the articles granted to the Scots, Elizabeth might have 
believed that the court of France repented of their conceſ- 
fions, and then the reaſon alleged might have had ſome co- 
lour. But whatever related to the Scots being already per- 
formed, their pretended incroachment could not render invalid 
a treaty about a difference between Elizabeth and Mary, in 
which the conduct of the Scots was entirely unconcerned. 
It was therefore eaſy to inter, that this weak reaſon was but 
a pretence uſed by Francis and Mary, to elude what they 
had promiſed in the treaty with reſpe& to Elizabeth. Ac- 
cordingly, Elizabeth was convinced that the princes of Lor- 
rain ſtill perſiſted in the deſign to wreſt the crown from 
her; and this belief was ever rooted in her mind. Mary's 
uncles did not then foreſee how dear this proceeding would 
one day coſt their niece, whoſe grandeur they fo paſſionately 
deſired. 

While Elizabeth was employed in theſe affairs, her court 
was attentive to watch her motions, her conduct, and incli- 
nations with regard to marriage. Though ſhe told her par- 
liament, ſhe was reſolved to remain fingle, ſuch reſolutions 
were known to be liable to change, and the more, as there 
were many princes, and ſome lords, who deſpaired not to 
make her alter her mind. Charles, archduke of Auſtria, third 
ſon of the emperor Ferdinand, the king of Sweden, the duke 
of Holſtein, had already made their addrefles. The earl ol 
Arran, ſon of the duke of Chateleraut, relying on the barren: 
neſs of queen Mary, and his ſucceſſion to the crown of Scot- 
land, flattered himſelf that Elizabeth would prefer him to 
any other, in order to unite the two kingdoms*. To theſe 
were added others, who, being her ſubjects, and not caring © 
declare their minds ſo openly, were contented to leave her te 


© The reader will naturally aſk of what ſervice would it be to Francis and i 
Mary to have fixty men ot their French tutyects left in Scotland. Atul 
Buchanan gives this reaſon, that the queen might not ſeem. to be thrown ON 
of the cut e poſſeſſion of Scotland, 

e Camden lays, he was recommended to her by the prote 
land, with the view and hopes of uniting the to kingdont, =. !02- 
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gueſs their inclinations, 6r to diſclbſe them by means of ſome 
of ber ladies. One proceeded upon his birth, another upon 
his merit; a third upon his mein and outward accompliſh- 
ments, apt to kindle the flames of love in the fair ſex, In 
ſhort, the was indirectly aſſaulted on all the ſides which are 

enerally thought weakeſt in a woman. The earl of Arun- 
del f, of a noble and ancient race, though a little advanced 
in years, imagined the queen would marry, a ſubject rather 


than a ſovereign, and if to, that no man deſerved that honour. 


better than he. Sir William Pickering s, having received 
ſome particular mark of the queen's eſteem, deſpaired not 
that theſe firſt favours would be extended much farther. But 
no man believed he had better grounds to flatter his hopes, 
than Robert Dudley, ſon of the late duke of Northumber- 
jand. The queen viſibly preferred him to all who had the 
honour to approach her, and gave him ſo many proofs of the 
inclination ſhe had for him, that for ſome time it was believed 
ſhe intended to marry him. At her acceſſion to the crown, 
ſhe made him maſter of the horſe, and knight of the garter. 
From thenceforward, ſhe took a pleaſure to diſtribute her fa- 
yours through him; ſo that, by this diſtinction, ſhe-diſcovered 
that ſhe had more than a bare eſteem for him. He was at 
court called only My Lord, without any other addition,which 
demonſtrated her preference of him to all the nobility. And 
yet, when his ptetenſions to ſuch diſtinguiſhing favours were 
examined, no qualities were found in him capable to make an 
impreſſion upon fo diſcerning a queen. His vices far ſur- 
paſſing his virtues, recourſe was had to the planets which ruled 
his birth and occaſioned this ſympathy of thoughts. How- 
erer this be, he was a favourite at court. All affairs were im- 
parted to him: embaſſadors gave account to him of their ne- 
gotiations : every one applied to, him for his affairs at court, 
and woe to thoſe who addreſſed to any other; that was an un- 
pardonable fault. oY : | | 
The queen had two favourites more, but of a different 
kind from Dudley, as they were only for the affairs of the go- 
vernment. Theſe were Nicholas Bacon and William Cecil. 
The firſt was made keeper of the great ſeal, with all the pri- 
vileges of lord chancellor. William Cecil had been ſecretary 
of ſtate to Edward VI. and diſcharged the office ſo well, that 
if his religion had not ſtood in the way, he had been conti- 
nued under Mary. He was not however expoſed to perſecu- 
tion, whether he ſo artfully managed as to give noadvantages 
againſt him, or his particular merit procured him a diſtinction 
above all other proteſtants. He had an uncommon genius, a 
ſound judgment, a capacity for great affairs, an unwearied 
application, and an impenetrable ſecrecy, with a conſtant 
tendency to his ſole view, the welfare and advantage of the 
queen, It is not therefore ſtrange if he preſerved all his life 
the favour of a queen who ſo perfectly knew her own intereſt. 
When able princes are bleſt with ſuch miniſters, they do not 
eaſily part with them. | 5 | | 
In the ſituation of Elizabeth's affairs, ſhe wanted able and 
diſintereſted miniſters to guide her. Wherever ſhe turned her 
eyes out of her kingdom, ſhe ſaw not one friend who was 
really concerned for her welfare; ſhe had at firſt relied on the 
king of Spain; but Montague's report of his embaſſy to 
that prince, diſappointed all her expectations from him. 
When this embaſſador, after diſcourſing with Philip about the 
Scottiſh affairs, demanded, agreeably to his inſtructions, the 
renewing of the antient alliance between England and the 
houſe of Burgundy, he found him very. cold. Philip, in his 
anſwer, lamented the changes made in England with regard 
to religion, and fignified his concern for them. He com- 
plained he had received no intelligence of the ſending an Eng- 
lth army into Scotland till it was too late; and yet he adviſed 
the queen to have it inſerted in the future treaty between her 
and Mary, that if France ſent forces into Scotland, ſheſhould 
alſo have the ſame liberty, and to ſtipulate poſitively the re- 
ſtitution of Calais. He added, he had till then prevented 
lizabeth's excommunication, and obtained from the pope a 
promiſe, that nothing ſhould be done in that affair without 
bis knowledge. As to the renewing of the treaty, he coldly 
autwered, it was needleſs... In fine, he returned by the em- 
allador the collar of the order of the garter. This con- 


n Henry Fitz-Alen. 
* vir \Villiam Pickering (whom Rapin, by müſtake, calls fir George) was 
0! a qqetecut inferior to few of the nobility ; he was honoured with the gai- 
„ and had, by his embaſlies in Frauce and Germany, diſplayed his great 
«mics tor public affairs. Camden, p. 383+ 
: \ Richard Shelly, late prior of the order of St. John of Jeruſalem, in 
gland, Thomas Harvey, &c. Camden, p. 383. 
was a proviſo in the antient laws of England, that, under pain of for- 
Louie good and chattels, none but peers of the firſt rank, and merchants, 
Sie i (without the king's ſpecial licence) leave the kingdom and relide in 
rg 0 countries, beyond ſuch a fixed time. The Conde de Feria married 
© chughier of William Dormer, by Mary Sidney. Camden, p. 21 3+ 
;\ Nunber 77 | 


vinced Elizabeth; that Philip was no longer her friend, and 
that his advice, which came too late, was more the effect of 
his jealouſy of the growing greatneſs of France than of his af- 
fection for her. Some time after, ſhe gave him a ſmall mor- 
tification, in refuſing her permiſſion to certain Engliſh ca- 
tholics h to reſide in the Low Countries, and preſerve their 
effects in England. Amongſt theſe was Jane Dormer, grand- 
mother of the Conde de Feria's lady, whom he married in 
England, during his embaſly i. This ſo provoked the Conde, 
that he uſed all his credit with Philip to exaſperate him againſt 
Elizabeth. He even found an opportunity to force into the 
inquiſition a ſervant of Chamberlain, the Engliſh embaſſador in 
ordinary for Spain. He alſo ſtrongly ſolicited the pope to 
excommunicate her, but without ſucceſs. Pius IV. was for 
trying other means, which appeared to him more proper to 
gain the queen, and were not prejudicial to his cenſures, 
which he could thunder againſt her whenever he pleaſed. 

It was with this view that he ſent Vincenzo Parpaglia, 
abbot of St. Saviour, into England, with certain inſtructions, 
and a letter to the queen, exhorting her to return into the pale 


of the church, and promiſing to continue the general coun- 


eil k as ſoon as poſſible. It is pretended, the nuntio had like- 
wiſe a power to offer the queen, that the pope would annul 
the ſentence of Henry's divorce with Anne Bullen, and the 
ſubſequent act of parliament, confirm the Engliſh liturgy, 
and permit the Engliſh to communicate in both kinds. But 


. theſe offers were not capable of moving Elizabeth; and the 


rather, as probably they were not fincere, at leaſt, in what 
concerned religion. Hence it may be obſerved, what opinion 
the court of Rome ind all catholics had of Elizabeth's birth, 
ſince it was offered as a great favour to own her for legitimate 
daughter of Henry VIII. : 

Mean time, Elizabeth very cloſely applied herſelf to the 
affairs of the government, in order to render her ſubjects as 
happy as poſſible, well knowing, her greateſt aſſiſtance was to 
flow from them in cafe of an invaſion, which ſhe had reaſon 
to expect. This year, ſhe was obliged to reſtore the coin to 


its antient ſtandard, which had been extremely debaſed in the 


reign of Henry VIII. though no king had ever drawn ſo 
much money from his ſubjects l. If cardinal Pole may be 
credited, this prince alone drew more money from the people 
than all the kings together fince the conqueſt. The monaſ- 
tery of Weſtminſter was this year turned into a collegiate 
church m. Theſe were the moſt remarkable events in Eng- 
land in 1560. But before we proceed to the following year, 
ing ſtates. f . 
The affairs of France tended to confufion the beginning 
of the year. The proteſtants, ſeeing themſelves perſecuted, 
and condemned to the flames without mercy, thought it time 
to provide for their common defence. To this end, ſome of 
them, after a private conference, formed a conſpiracy againſt 
the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal of Lorrain, the king's 
miniſters, and their declared enemies. They had no leader 
who openly appeared, but very likely the prince of Conde, 
jealous of theſe two foreign princes, had among the reformed 
emiſſaries, who intimated to them, that when things were 
ripe, they ſhould not want a ſupport. However this be, a 
n named La Renaudie, projected to carry off the 
orrain princes, then with the king at Amboiſe. This at- 
tempt miſcarrying, was interpreted as a conſpiracy againſt the 
king himſelf, and twelve hundred perſons, either guilty or 
only ſuſpected to be concerned in it, were put to death. The 
two Lorrain princes would have been glad, on this pretence, 
to have diſpatched the prince of Conde ; but their meaſures 
not being yet well taken, they waited a more favourable op— 
portunity. Some time after, the ſtates, being aſſembled. at 
Orleans, the king of Navarre and the prince of Conce inatt- 


it is neceſſary briefly to mention the affairs of the neighbour- 


creetly came thither, though they had intimation of the court's | 
ill deſigns againſt them. The king of Navarre, indeed, was 


not arreſted, but was ſo carefully watched, that an eſcape 
was impoſſible. The prince of Conde was impriſoned, and 
ſhortly after condemned to die. But the death of Frrncis ?, 
about the ſame time, prevented the execution of the ſentence, 
and the prince was releaſed. 


k This was the famous council of Treat, which had been opened many 
years before, but interrupted in its ſethons by continual wars, or the in- 
trigues ot the popes. 

| The greateſt alloy was in the 5th of Edward VI. See the Coin-note of 
Edward VI. Queen Elizabeth reduced the filver coin to eleven ourices, 
two penny weight fine, and eighteen penny weight alloy, the preſeut ftaud- 
ard, Sec Coin-note at the end of this reign, 

m For a dean, twelve prebends, a ſchoolmaſter, an uther, forty 
ſcholars, beſides chaplains, finging-men, twelve pentoners, &0, Canideu, 

. 395. . 
The gth of December, Rapin, 
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This ſame year, Philip II. having carried war into Africk 
againſt the corſair Dragut, who had made himſelf king of 
Tripoli, his arms were ſo unſucceſsful, that he was forced to 
recal the Spaniſh troops left in the Netherlands. The inha- 
bitants of thoſe provinces ſaw the departure of the Spaniards 
with great ſatisfaction, Which would have been much en- 
creaſed, had cardinal Granvelle been alſo recalled; for they 
mortally. hated him, and were encouraged in their hate by 
the prince of Orange and the counteſs of Egmont and Horn, 
his ſworn enemies. 

'The death of Francis II. cauſed great alterations in the 
court of France, Charles IX. his brother and ſucceſſor, 
being yet a minor, Catherine de Medici, his mother, had the 
addreſs and. inflyence, to prevail with the king of Navarre, 
firſt, prince of the blood, to yield the regency to her, and con- 
tent himſelf with the. title of lieutenant-general. Mean 
while, as ſhe was not entirely without fear that he might one 
day think of reſuming the rank due to his birth, the fomented 
With all her art the diſſenſions which had begun to appear in 
the late reign, By this means, the at laſt formed two parties 
in the court and kingdom, which proved her ſecurity, as ſhe 
was neceflary to both, The firſt was headed by the duke of 
Guiſe, the conſtable of Montmorency, and the marſhal of 
St. Andre, Theſe three lords were called the triumvers. On 
their fide were all the catholics of the kingdom, into whom 
a belief was infuſed, that the chiefs had only in_view the 
maintenance of the catholic religion. At the head of the 
other party, wholly conſiſting of Hugonots (ſo the French 
proteſtants o were called), where the prince of Conde, the ad- 
miral of Coligny or Chatillon, and his brother d'Andelot. 
The king of Navarre fluctuated between the two parties, 
without being able to reſolve, and the queen-regent reaped 
great advantages from the diviſion among the great men. 


The affairs of France being in this ſituation, Elizabeth. 


ſeemed to be out of danger from them. Francis's ſucceſfor 
had no pretence to concern himſelf with the affairs of Scot- 
land any farther than as common ally, and he had no man- 
ner of demand upon, England, On the other hand, the 
queen-regent, who had no great affection for her daughter- 
in-law, was far from engaging in a war for her ſake. Though 
ſhe could have hoped to place her on the throne of England, 
it was not her intereſt to render the houſe of Guiſe more 
powerful than it was. In fine, the princes of Lorrain, em- 
ployed in ſtruggling with their enemies at court, were not in 
condition to proſecute the rights of the queen their niece. 
Wherefore, immediately after the death of Francis II. Mary, 
by the advice of her uncles, quitted the title of queen of Eng- 
land, which ſhe had bore ever ſince the treaty of Cateau. 
But this was not ſufficient to ſatisfy Elizabeth. Mary, being 
ſtill very young, might marry ſome powerful prince, and 
transfer to him her pretenſions. Therefore, to make Eliza- 
beth eaſy, the young queen was ſolemnly to declare ſhe had 
no right to-that title, otherwiſe ſhe might have reſumed it 
when ſhe pleaſed, a bare interruption. being not ſufficient to 
invalidate her claim. By the way, Elizabeth, like her grand- 
father, Henry VII. was all her life ſo jealous of her crown, 
that ſhe was for ever uneaſy on that account. When ſhe 
heard of Francis' death, ſhe ſent the earl of Bedford into 
France, with her compliments of condolence and congratu- 
lation to the new king, and ordered him to preſs Mary to 
ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. The embaſſador diſcharged 
his commiſſion; and was anſwered by Mary, that the affair 
not concerning her as queen of France, but as queen of Scot- 
land, ſhe would not confirm it without the advice of the 
Scottiſh nobility?. Mean time, as ſhe knew her mother-in- 
law, the queen-regent, loved her not, ſhe left the court of 
France, and retired to Rheims, where her uncle the cardinal 
was archbithop, to ſpend part of the winter there, and after- 
wards ſhe went to reſide at Nancy, While ſhe was at 
Rheims, ſhe received a viſit from Martigues la Broſſe, d'Oy- 
ſel, and the biſhop of Amiens, who being acquainted with 
the affairs of Scotland, and knowing her intention to return 
thither, believed it incumbent on them to give her ſome in— 
ſtructions. She came from thence ſo young, that ſhe was 
utterly ignorant of the kingdom ſhe was going to govern. 
Melvil ſays, they adviſed her to gain by her favours, James 
Stuart, prior of St, Andrew's, her natural brother, the carl of 


„ They were ſo called, either from Hugo's gate in the city of Tours, where 
they uſed to meet firſt ; or from king Hugo's ghoſt, which was the ſcare- 
crow uſed in that town to frighten children, and which was ſaid to walk in 
the ſuburbs in the nigh ;- it being the uſual time and place where the pro- 
teſtants were wont to meet. Charles IX. forbids this name by an edict, 
Thuanus, lib. 24. | 

„This affair being thus put off from time to time, queen Elizabeth began 
to ſuſpect ſome plot was hatching againſt England, and therefore reſolved 
to prevent it. Accordingly, ſhe diſpatched fir Thomas Randolph into Scot- 
land, to cultivate a good underſtanding between the Englith and Scotiſh na- 


Argyle, who had married Jane Stuart, her natural fiſter, fit 
William Maitland of Lethington, and fir Willam Kirkaldy 
laird of Grange, and to rely on the proteſtants rather than 


the catholics, as the reformed were in all reſpects ſuperior, 


Some time after, on her way to Nancy, ſhe gave audience to 
John Leſley, ſent to her from her catholic ſubjects, Leftey 
ſays himſelf, in his Hiſtory of Scotland, that he adviſed her. 
agreeably to his inſtructions, not to confide in the prior of 8t. 
Andrew's, and to repair to Aberdeen, where ſhe might be at 
the head ofa good body of catholic troops, to reſtore reli. 
gion to the ſtate it was in before the late changes. But ſhe 
was too Wiſe to follow ſuch dangerous council. The next 
day the prior of St. Andrew's, who was alſo come to France 
to pay her his reſpects, met her at Joinville, and gave her 
counſels more ſuitable to the ſituation of her affairs. He 
confirmed her reſolution to return into Scotland, and adviſed 
her to reign like her predeceflors with the concurrence of the 
ſtates, aſſuring her, it was the only way to live happy and 
peaceable . The queen, agreeably to this advice, ordered 
him to return to Scotland, and prepare all things for her re. 
ception. Moreover, ſhe put into his hands a patent, empow- 
ering the ſtates to meet and ordain whatever they ſhould judge 
convenient for the good of the kingdom. Thus, Lefley's 
pains to prejudice her againſt Stuart, were for once ineffec. 
tual. This Leſley, afterwards biſhop of Roſs, greatly con- 
tributed, by his intrigues and violent counſels, to the misfor- 
tunes which at laſt fell on the head of the queen his miſtreſs, 
Stuart arriving in Scotland, notwithſtanding Leſley's endea. 
vours to hive Wh arreſted in France, delivered to the ſtates 
the parent which the queen had ſent by him. As almoſt all 
Scotland was then proteſtants the ſtates employed the general 
power granted them by the queen, to eſtabliſh the reformation 
by public authority. This was followed by an order to 
demoliſh all the monaſteries, which was immediately put in 
execution. 

Mean time, Mary, preparing to ſail for Scotland, ſent 


d'Oyſel to Elizabeth for a ſafe- conduct. Elizabeth anſwered, 


ſhe hoped the queen would ratify the treaty. of Edinburgh, 
after which ſhe ſhould not only have a ſafe- conduct, but alſo, 
without being expoſed to the dangers and fatigues of the ſea, 


might paſs through England, where ſhe ſhould be received 


with all the marks of affection ſhe could expect from a good 
fifter s. Mary complained of this anſwer to Throckmorton 
the Engliſh embaſſador, ſo as to ſhew him, the was extremely 
offended at it. She told him, As the came into France in 
ſpite of Edward, the could return into Scotland notwith- 
ftanding Elizaberh's oppoſition : ſhe was heartily vexed, for 
aſking a favour ſhe could ſo well be without: that the refu- 
ſal, and the affiſtance given by Elizabeth to the Scotch re- 
bels, was a clear evidence, how little ſhe defired to preſerve 
a good underſtanding - between the two kingdoms : that it 
was matter of aſtoniſhment to her, that the queen of Eng- 
land ſhould obſtruct the return of her near relation, and moſt 
certainly preſumptive heir, into her own country : that ſhe 


could have no pretence for this, ſince ſhe could not aceuſe 


her of meddling with the 'affairs of England, though the 
diſcontent of the Engliſh gave her an opportunity.” She 
added, “ ſhe was a queen as well as Elizabeth, and not de- 
ſtitute of friends when they ſhould be wanted : that the 
treary of Edinburgh was made in the life-time of her hul- 
band, and if he delayed to fign it, he alone ought to bear 
the blame: that ſince ſhe was a widow, neither the council 
of France, nor her uncles, had concerned themſelves with 
the affairs of Scotland : that the Scots about her were pri- 
vate perſons, whom ſhe neither could nor ought to conſult 
in ſo important an affair; but as ſoon as ſhe had adviſed 
with the ſtates of Scotland, the would return a ſuitable 
anſwer : that therefore ſhe was haſtening her return into 
Scotland, but Elizabeth intended to ſtop her journey, and 
ſo alone was the cauſe of the delay ſhe complained of.” Sie 
concluded with ſaying, “ ſhe had never offended Elizabeth, 
and prayed the embaſſador to tell her the reaſon of het 
anger.” 
Throckmorton replied, his order was only to receive het 
anſwer concerning the treaty of Edinburgh : but fince ſhe de- 
fired it, he would for a moment lay aſide the embatlacor, and 
give her his ſentiments as a private man. Then he told het, 


tions. Camden, p. 385. e | 

Camden ſpeaks quite otherwiſe of James Stuart. Rapin. Camden 
ſays, he adviſed queen Elizabeth to intercept Mary in her paſlage, * 
that Lidington was alſo of the ſame mind, leſt, at her return, ſhe ſhould 
treat the proteſtants of Scotland with extreme rigour, not as traitors, Us 
heretics, as queen. Mary of England had done betore her. Cambcty p. 

87. ; 
"t Buchanan is in the wrong ta omit the conditions on which Elizabeth Was 
willing to grant a ſafe- conduct. Rapin, 
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the queen his miſtreſs, was very much offended at her aſſuming 
the title and arms of England, which ſhe had not done in 
queen Mary's reign, and left her to judge, whether a greater 
indignity could be offered to a crowned head. Mary an- 
ſwered, ſhe did it by the expreſs command of Henry II. her 
father-in- law, and of Francis, her huſband, whom ſhe was 
obliged to obey ; but, upon the death of her huſband, ſhe had, 
when miſtreſs of herſelf, quitted both the title and arms: 
that, however, ſhe being a queen, and grand-daughter to 
Henry VIIL.'s eldeſt fiſter, did not believe it injurious to any 
erſon to bear the arms of England, which had been done by 
others. more remotely allied, without any noiſe. . Camden, 
from whom this is taken, does not mention Throckmorton's 
reply. It would, however be ſtrange, that he ſhould be ſatiſ- 
fed with ſuch weak reaſons. Elizabeth did not only demand 
that Mary ſhould quit the title and arms of England, but alſo 
ſhould. declare, in the moſt expreſs. manner, that ſhe never 
had any right to aſſume them. Nay, ſhe expected a ſolemn 
reparation for the encroachment, as appears by the treaty of 
Edinburgh. Now Mary's quitting the title and arms of Eng- 
land, without owning ſhe had no right to aſſume them, was 
very far from contenting Elizabeth, who would not have had 
any other perſon but herſelf. pretend to the title of queen of 
England. Mary's alleging that other's had borne the ſame 
arms, without any offence, pointed to the marquis of Exeter 
and the ducheſs of Suffolk. But there were three remarkable 
differences between them and Mary. The firſt was, they 
bore the arms by the King's ſpecial grant. The ſecond, that 
they did it with a limb or border for diſtinckion. The third, 
that they never aſſumed the title of king and queen of Eng- 
land. „ 3 e eee 
All this made Elizabeth ſuſpect the queen of Scotland was 
forming ſome dangereus deſign, and, in quitting the title and 
arms of England, intended only to amuſe her, ſince ſhe refuſed 
to-own the injuſtice of aſſuming them. In ſhort, Mary, bein 
determined to return into Scotland without Elizabeth's ſafe- 
conduct, ſent for Throckmorton, to Abbeville, and demanded 
of him what was to be done to ſatisfy Elizabeth. Throck- 
morton anſwered, ſhe had only to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, as he had. often told her before. She replied, ſhe 
could not conceive why ſhe. was thus urged to ratity a treaty 


already executed: that the articles concerning the Scots had 


been really. performed: that as ſhe had quitted the title and 
arms of England, ſhe could not be accuſed of ſecking eva- 
ſions not to ratify the treaty, ſince à treaty already exeeuted 
did not want a ratification: that the Scots could not complain 
of being treated with too much rigour, but that ſhe perceived 
the perſon who would prevent her return into Scotland, would 
prevent their enjoying the effects of her Clemency. She 
added, ſhe would write to the queen of England with her own 
hand, and defired the embaſſador rather to compole than 


ageravate matters. But the letter ſhe wrote on this occaſion, 


did not give Elizabeth the ſatisfaction ſhe believed to have 
reaſon to expect. As the uſurpation of the arms and title of 
Elizabeth, and the refuſal, to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
were the baſis and foundation of the differences between theſe 
two queens, and had a conſtant influence upon this reign, it 
will not be .unneceflary to add ſome obſervations to what has 
been ſaid, in order to ſet in a clearer light the reaſons and in- 
tereſts of both. 7 | | 

Elizabeth, in France, and all the catholic countries, was 
deemed illegitimate. It was upon this foundation that Henry 
II. obliged the dauphin, his ſon, and the queen of Scotland, 
the dauphin's wife, to aſſume the title of king and queen of 
England, and that after his death they continued to bear the 
ſame. Elizabeth was not ſo void of underſtanding, as not to 
perceive that this pretence would be more than ſufficient to 
deprive her of the crown, ſhould it ever come to be ſupported 
by force. On the other hand, ſhe could not doubt that ſuch 
a defign was formed by Mary and her friends. Of this, her 
having aſſumed the title of queen of England, was a clear in- 
dication. It was therefore neceſſary to provide for her ſafety. 
The civil war in Scotland naturally preſenting itſelf, ſhe 
aſſiſted the malcontents, and whereas France was reſolved to 
mvade her from that quarter, gave Francis and Mary cauſe to 
apprehend ſhe would deprive them of Scotland. This pro- 
duced the treaty of Edinburgh, 1 561, which was never ratified 
by Francis ; and after his death Mary perfiſted in her refuſal, 
contenting herſelf with only quitting the title of queen of 


That queen Elizabeth intended to intercept the queen of Scots, is not 
poltirety afſerted by the Scottiſh hiſtorians. Buchanan ſays, that queen 
lizabeth had prepared a great fleet, on pretence to ſcour the lea of pirates; 
ut ſome thought, that it was to intercept the queen of Scots, if ſhe adven- 
tured to pals againſt her will. So that it was only a ſuſpicion. lib. 17. 
"huanus affirms, that James Prior, of St. Andiew's, in his return from 
ra through England, adviſed queen Elizabeth to detain the queen of 
ots, thinking the would come through England, lib. 29. 


England. But this was not a ſufficient ſecurity for Elizabeth: 


As Mary had quitted the title, without giving any reaſon, ſhe 
could reſume it the firſt opportunity: and this was what Eli- 
Zabeth deſired to prevent, and the more, as Mary's obſtinate 
refuſal gave her cauſe to believe it was really intended. 
Mary, on her fide, had ſtrong reaſons to elude this ratifica- 
tion. She was perſuaded Elizabeth was not the ligitimate 
daughter of Henry VIII. and that neither his will nor an act 
of parliament could give her a right which nature denied. 
Upon this ſuppoſition, Mary believed the crown of England 
was fallen to her, as next heir to the deceaſed queen'; and 
though Elizabeth had' poſſeſſion, ſhe did not deſpair of wreſt- 
ing it from her, with the aſſiſtance of Franck, Spain, the 
pope, and the Engliſh catholics. But if, by ratifying the 
treaty of Edinburgh, ſhe owned herſelf in the wrong to aſ- 
ſume the title of queen of England, and promiſed, with an 
oath, never to bear it more, ſhe had cauſe to fear her friends 
would grow very cool. To what purpoſe then did Francis 
order his plenipotentiaries to fign a treaty, which he did nor 
intend to ratify? To this the anſwer is eaſy, He could not 
otherwiſe draw his forces out of Scotland, where they were 
en nor oblige Elizabeth to recal her's. As to the 
breach of his word, it did not then much trouble the French 
court. Now as Mary was at that time in ſubjection to a 
huſband, ſhe threw upon him. whatever was amiſs in that 
conduct. | | 
[1561.] The ſecond reaſon Mary had to refuſe the ratifica- 
tion was ſtill of more force. The plenipotentiaries of France, 
in figning the treaty, made a wrong ſtep, for want of ſufficient 
knowledge of the Engliſh affairs. They ſuffered to be in- 
ſerted in the treaty, without any reſtriction, this general 
clauſe, © That for the future Francis and Mary ſhould not 
aſſumè the title of king and queen of England.” Now 
Mary had reaſon to fear, that theſe words, for the future,” 


8 might be a ſnare to make her renounce for ever the crown of 


England, on account of her religion. This fear ſeemed the 
more juſt, as the Engliſh had Calfciently diſcovered their in- 
tention to regulate the ſucceſſion by Henry the VIII.'s will, 
where the poſterity of Margaret, queen of Scotland, was 
omitted, and the ducheſs of Suffolk placed next to Elizabeth. 
It ſeemed therefore to her, that a ratification of the treaty of 
Edinburgh would give occafion to ſay, ſhe complied with the 
will of Henry VIII. which could. not but be to her extremely 
prejudicial. It is ſcarce to be doubted that Elizabeth thought 
the ſame thing, ſince afterwards, when Mary, preſſed by the 
neceflity of her affairs, offered to ratify the treaty, with this 
alteration of the clauſe in diſpute, ** That, during the life of 
Elizabeth, ſhe would not take the title of queen of Eng- 
land,” Elizabeth was not ſatisfied. This is an evident 
ſign,, that her intention was to make uſe of the ratification to 
deprive Mary of her birth-right, or, at leaſt, to hold her in 
ſubjection, by keeping her in a perpetual uneaſineſs concern- 
ing her ſucceſſion, There was then inſincerity in both their 
proceedings. Mary, in evading the ratification of the treaty, 
on pretence of the prejudice it might do her, refuſed in effect 
to acknowledge ſhe had done amiſs in aſſuming the title of 
queen of England during the life of Elizabeth, and thereby 
preſerved all her claim to be aſſerted on occaſion ; for it was 
not till ſame years after, that ſhe offered the torementioned 
reſtriction. On the other hand, Elizabeth, under colour of 
defiring Mary only to renounce a right which the had aſſumed 
to her prejudice, meant to engage her to fign an equivocal 
clauſe, which might have deprived her of all her rights. 
Theſe remarks . will hereafter appear -not to be entirely 
uſeleſs. 

Mary, though ſhe had no ſafe-condu®Q: from Elizabeth, 
put to ſea, and happily arrived in Scotland. Some ſay, the 
eſcaped the Engliſh fleet, in a fog, which waited to intercept 
her i. But this is only a bare conjecture, without any 
proof u. It is, however, very likely, that, as affairs ſtood be- 
tween her and Elizabeth, if ſhe had been taken ſhe would 


have been detained in England, at leaſt till ſhe had ratified 


the treaty of Edinburgh. She was received in her kingdom. 
with great demonſtrations of joy, both by the nobles and 
people v. But ſhe had the mortification to fee the reforma- 
tion eſtabliſhed. by laws ſo ſevere, that only herſelf Was al- 
lowed the liberty to have mals in her own chapel, but with- 
out any pomp or oftentation. Neverthelcts, tome lords {till 
perſiſted in the old religion, and hoping to reſtore it by her 


v Tt is true, there aroſe a great fog in her paſſage, See Brantome, Dam. 
illuſt. p. 130. But that does not prove ſhe was purſued by the Engliſh fleet. 
Rapin, ' 

5 And at firſt, following the counſel of her friends, the behaved hericlt 
humanely to them all, committing her affairs to her brother, the prior of St. 
Andrew's, and to the ſecretary Lethington, or Liddingtoun, as mceteſt both 
to hold the country at her devotion, and alſo to beget a ſtrict friendſhip be- 
tween her and the queen of Englaud, Melvil, p. 32, ; 

or 
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authority, made their court to her with great application. 
Of this number were George Gordon, earl of Huntley ; the 
earls of Athol, Crawford, Sutherland; with ſome biſhops. It 


was not poſſible to determine, what was the religion of the 


duke of Chateleraut, his conduct had been hitherto. ſo am- 
biguous. The lords I have named were very conſiderable by 
their birth, their riches, and their vaſſals. And yet they 
would never perhaps have thought of reſtoring the antient 
religion, had they not depended upon the queen's favour, 
who could alone counter-balance the power of the pro- 
teſtants. Their firſt project was to try to alienate her from 
thoſe of the proteſtants, who had the moſt credit with her 
and in the kingdom. James Stuart, her natural brother, was 
the principal object of their hatred, on account of his adhe- 
rence to the proteſtant religion. Beſides, the queen having 
at her arrival committed to him the adminiſtration of affairs, 
it would be very difficult for them to undertake any thing 
without oppoſition from him, while he continued in that poſt, 
For this reaſon, they omitted nothing that could ſerve to ruin 
him with the queen. But it is not neceſſary to be more cir- 
cumſtantial in theſe intrigues ; it ſuffices to ſhew the ſituation 
of the court of Scotland, becauſe this is abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſequel. | 
The haughtineſs with which Mary talked to the Engliſh 


embaſſador, before ſhe left France, was not only unſuitable to 


her preſent circumſtances, but even contrary to her meaſures 
and the projects ſhe had formed with her uncles. Whilſt 
Francis II. was alive, theſe princes believed that the forces of 
France would be ſufficient to ſubdue Scotland, under colour 
of extirpating hereſy, and afterwards, in conjunction with the 
Scotch troops, it would be eaſy to enter England, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh catholics, dethrone Elizabeth. 
But the war, they had excited in Scotland, taking a very dit- 
ferent turn from what they expected, and the death of Fran- 
cis following immediately upon it, they found that other mea- 
ſures were to be taken, and the execution of their project de- 
ferred for ſome time. They therefore adviſed the queen, their 
niece, voluntarily to quit the title of queen of England, to 
return into Scotland, to enter if poſſible into a ſtrict friendſhip 


with Elizabeth, to endeavour to be declared her preſumptive 


heir, and, under colour of that correſpondence, to form a 
party in England, where was no want of malcontents to be 
{ſerviceable on occaſion. The whole courſe of the hiſtory 
ſhews this to have been Mary's plan, and TI ſhall hereafter 
give convincing proofs of it. Nothing therefore was more 
contrary to theſe meaſures than a quarrel with Elizabeth, 
whoſe friendſhip ſhe ought to have courted, in order to obtain 
the declaration ſhe defired, by means of which ſhe was to 
ſtrengthen her party in England. When ſhe arrived in Scot- 
land, ſhe endeavoured to correct this error, by ſending Mait- 
land to Elizabeth, to notify her ſafe arrival at Edinburgh, 
and to defire her friendſhip. The embaſlador carried likewiſe 
a letter from the principal noblemen to Elizabeth, which, 
after many compliments, fignified to her, that the beſt way 
to preſerve a good underſtanding between the two kingdoms, 
was for her to declare their queen her preſumptive heir. Eli— 
cabeth was ſo much upon her guard againſt whatever came 
trom Mary, that it was not eaſy to ſurpriſe her. She an- 
{wered the embaſſador, that the queen of Scotland, while in 
France, promiled to give her fatisfaction concerning the treaty 
of I{imnburgh, as foon as ſhe ſhould arrive in that kingdom; 
it could not therefore but ſurpriſe her to find no notice taken 
of that article, The embaſlador excuſed the queen, his 
miſtreſs, that the ſhort time fince her arrival had not allowed 
ber to think of any important affair. Elizabeth ſeemed ſatiſ- 
tied with the excuſe ; but to the letter from the lords, an- 
iwered plainly, that ſhe would not run the hazard of ſeeing 
her ſubjects adore the riſing ſun. And, raiſing her voice, 
added, She would not ſuffer the queen of Scotland to rob her 
of the crown during her life ; ncither did ſhe intend to do 
any thing that might prejudice that queen after her death, 
though ſhe had uſurped the arms of England, for which ſhe 
ought in juſtice to make reparation. This was the ſubſtance 
of what paſſed in relation to this embaſſy, from which Mary 
arcw the advantage ſhe defired, as it gave her an opportunity 
to renew a correſpondence with Elizabeth. I am perſuaded 


For it was provided by an antient act, that the pope's nuntias ſhould 
not det loot in England without leave; and, before making oath, that they 
„ attempt nothing prejudicial to the king, or liberties of the people. 
4/012 COUNCH did not thank proper to admit the preſent nuntio, when there 

% many papiſts in all parts of the kingdom, who were endeavouring 
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Ohne bought up abundance of arms in Germany, and cauſed a great 
1312104) Ot ron and br its Call HON to | ( ut. unden, P. 388. 
Near Petwiek, lying at the loot of the tall mountain Skiddaws 
lu qucen allg Herend tic bay of the judge, and fir allowed 
ten, Prov flvn 307 ELgH ICIpective Cucuitss Cel p. 388. 


Melvil is miſtaken, when he ſays, in his Memoirs, that after 
Mary's return to Scotland, there was ſo cloſe a friendſhip 
between the two queens, that they wrote to one another every 
week, and teſtified an extreme defire to deliver by word gf 
mouth what they committed to writing. Nothing till they 
had paſſed between them that could ſerve to form or cement 
this pretended reciprocal friendſhip. On the contraty, may 
things contributed to alienate their hearts from each other. 
But if Melvil, who was then in Germany, was rightly in. 
formed, one cannot help thinking they were both very great 
diflemblers. About the end of the year, Mary gave the prior 
of St. Andrew's the title of earl of Murray, and created John 
Areſkin earl of Marr. | 5 

Though the anſwer, given laſt year to the abbot of Par. 
paglia, was by no means proper to inſpire the pope with any 
great hopes of the reſtoration of the antient religion in Eng. 
land, he ſent a nuntio this year to Elizabeth, to notify that 
the council of Trent, which had been interrupted, would he 
continued in the ſame place, and to defire her to ſend thither 
ſome Engliſh biſhops. The abbot Martinengo, who was 
charged with this commiſſion, arriving in Flanders, and 
ſending for leave to purſue his journey into England , could 
never obtain it. Whereupon the nuntio at Paris prayed 
Throckmorton to write to the queen, who coldly anſwered, 
ſhe heartily defired a general council, but a popiſh one ſhe 
would never honour with an embaſſador; that ſhe had no hy. 
ſineſs with the biſhop of Rome, who had no more poet 
than other biſhops. | 

After ſuch an anſwer, Elizabeth might depend upon con- 
tinual diſturbance from the court of Rome; and the more, as 
ſince the death of Francis II. the king of Spain was entirely 
eſtranged from her, becauſe he no longer dreaded the union 
of Great Britain with the monarchy of France. This fear 
was the only band that had till then attached him to Eng— 
land. | | 


Mean time, Elizabeth, ſeeing herſelf without any ally, and 


in danger from all ſides, took care, in time, of her defence, 
She employed this whole year in peparations, which con- 
vinced her enemies ſhe would not be eaſily ſurpriſed. Her 
great care was to have always a good fleet in readineſs, know- 
ing that her navy was the beſt bulwark of England. At the 


ſame time, ſhe ordered all the forts and caſtles of the northern 


borders to be well fortified, and particularly Berwick, as the 
place from whence ſhe might be attacked with moſt eaſe. As 
the Engliſh had till this time been obliged to have all their 
gunpowder from abroad, ſhe was afraid of wanting it, and, 
to prevent that inconvenience, ordered it to be made in her 
own kingdom *. Moreover, ſhe encreaſed the pay of the 
ſoldiers, to encourage them to ſerve her faithfully, and be 


ready upon occaſion. This ſame year was happily diſcovered. 


in Cumberland a mine of pure copper , which had been 
neglected many ages; and at the ſame time was found, in 
great abundance, the ſtone called Lapis Calaminaris, fo ne- 
ceflary for braſs-works. 

The cares of war did not divert Elizabeth from the af- 
fairs of juſtice and the civil adminiſtration. She had her cye 
every where, and laboured effeEtually for the reformation 
of abuſes, and the bringing things into good order. Infor- 
mation being made, thar the officers of the exchequer re- 
ſerved the penſions affigned to thoſe ecclefiaſtics who had 


been turned out of their abbies, ſhe ordered that all who | 


were living, and unprovided with benctices, ſhould be paid to 
a farthing *. | 

Thus, every man, relving on the queen's juſtice and equity, 
England ſaw the revival of a happineſs ſhe had long wanted. 
The people had the more reaſon to be pleaſed with the go- 
vernment, as the queen, Without demanding any ſubſidies, 
dilcharged all the extraordinary expences out of the crown 
revenues“; for the did not laviſh her money upon the court- 
leeches, like her predeceſſors. Her maxim was, to injule 
none, but to be extremely ſparing of her favours and tre«- 
ſures, remembering in what want, by exceſſive profuſion, 
many of her predeceſſors had lived, with great revenues. This 
was what forced them to have frequent recourle to then pat 
laments, not to have the public occaſions, but their own en 
travagances ſupplied b. | 

2 Camden obſerves, that fhe gave very little out of her own demeſies, t 
indeed any thing elſe, but on condition it ſhould, in detault oi iffhe U, 
return to the crown, It is to be withed this rule had always been Obe 
P- 388. | | | 
b "This vear, on June 15, the ſpire of St. Paul's cathcaral 18 London, tue 
timber part of which was two hundred and nxty feet high, and the 1094 1 


veu hundred and tweuly test longs and one hundred and thirty broad, v« y 
burnt down by ligluniag, as it was then thunght ; but a plummer conte, 
on his death-bed, that it was ſet on Hire by 148 carcheſinels, Th [Caving 3 
of cou in tlie fiecple, when he wen to dummer. Stun, Pp. 647. HEY? 
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it was not without reaſon that Elizabeth took to much pains 
o gin the love of her ſubjects by the. good order the intro— 
duced into the kingdom, fince, at the lame time, endeavours 
were ned to co rupt and draw them into rebellion. The ca- 
tholies began to meet. and plot to reftore their religion by 
arme. Elizabeth, having ſome intimation of theſ:: cabals, 
was defirous to Know whence they ſprung, and at laſt found 
it was the queen of Scotland that was to lerve for pretence to 
the revolt, on account of her title to the crown of England. 
The countels of Lenox, born from a ſecond marriage of Mar- 
garct, queen of Scotland, with the earl of Angus, held a ſe— 
cret correſpondence with Mary. Here the firſt diſcovery was 
made. As this counteſs had the ſame intereſt with Mary, fince 
they both deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. 
the queen 1mag! ined this correſpondence was not without my- 
ſterv, and therefore ſent the earl and counteſs of Lenox to the 
Te Wer. 

900 f A er, ſhe diſcovered that Arthur Pole, and his brother, 
deſcendde. | from 4 a princeſs of the houſe of York , and fir An- 


thony Forteſcue, who had married their fiſter, began to form 


a party in the kingdom. Upon this intelligence, they were 
fent to priſon, and atterwards tried. They confelled a defign 
of withdrawing into France to the duke of Guiſe, of return 
ing from thence into Wales with a French army, to proclaim 
Mary, qucen n ot Scots, queen of England, and Arthur Pole 
duke. or Clarence: Th: '\ Prot eſted, how: ab that ney meant 
not to execute their proj Bos during the queen's life, who, they 
belieycd, would dic betore the end of the year; hay ing been 
told ads y ſome pretenders to aſtrology. Their own confeffion 
co tes ned no 97 but the queen, in confideration of their 1]- 
luſtrious Jefcent, forgave their offence 
Cat erine Gre Vs daughter to the duke and ducheſs of Suf- 
1K Ine 10 ſiſter ot Jane Gr 8 . benea ded ! In the 12 {t reign, was 
not uſed with the lame lenity, though ſhe was leſs criminal, 
and the queen's near relation. She was called to account for 
a crime, in the puniſhment of which Elizabeth leis thewed 
5 zeal for juſtice than her jealouſy and deſire to find a pre— 
tence to ſecure herſelf from this fort of rival, who Fave her 
ſome uncaſineſs, Catherine had been married to Henry, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Pembroke®, who had procured a divorce, 
b-cauſe he could not live with her. Afterwards the carl of 
Hertford privately married her, and then went into France, 
In his abſence the queen, being informed of this clandeſtine 
marriage, ſent Catherine to the T ower, though ſhe was very 
big with child. The earl, returning, and owning his Mar- 
riage, was Committed to the ſame place. After this, the 
arch viſhop of Canterbury annulled their pretended marriage, 
becaute it was not ſufficient ly proved, and they both r: N 
priſoners in the Tower. W hile they were there, the earl 
found means to come to her, and ſhe again proved with child. 
WW bereupon he Was accuſed of three capital crimes: of 
breaking priſon; of debauching a virgin of the blood royal; 
and of abuſing her a ſecond time: and for each offence was 
ind ave thouſand pounds t. At laſt, after a long impriſon— 
Rome and ſeveral truitlets attempts to have his ſentence re- 
orſed, he was forced to forſake her by an authentic act. 
Bur the « queen remaining implacable to the lady, the died in 
brilon. Before ſhe expired, ſhe praved the lieutenant of the 


:0ver-to tell rhe queen, that ſhe begged her pardon tor con-? 


tracing marriage without her permitfion, 1 thereby 1hewing, 
he buy ever confidered the carl ot Hertford as her lawtul 
huſband r. This excetfive rigour does Elzaberh no credit, 
lince it 1s Plum, Carncrine Grey? s right to the crown, wh hether 
well or ill grou ded, was ner ore; ateit oftence. 

Bur it was not from the hovwte of Suffolk that Elizabeth 


had moſt to fear, The queen vi Sc land Was a rival much 
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Jane was a heretic', This ſatisfied Elizabeth that the 
Princes of Lorrain had not laid afide their firſt deſign ; and 
that Phill ip II. was ce omi: 1g into the plot. M' hereupon the 
diſpatched Sidney * into 5 rance on ſome pretence, to inform 
himſelf exactly of TY ie affairs of that kingdot n, arid of what 
vas contriving againſt her, that ſhe might kane her meaſures 
accordingly. 

Catherine de Medici 111 continued to foment the diſſen— 
tion between the two factions, and ſcemed to incline to the 
de of the Hugonots, who were the weakeſt. As the 
Gulſes had artfully perſuaded the catholics, that their differ- 
ences with the prince of Conde concerned only religion, the 
feared to ſee herſelf once more at their diſcretion, as ſhe had 
been in the laſt reign, if the Hugonots were oppreſſed. For 


this reaſon the ſupported them, and procured them a very fa- 


vourable edict, called the Edict of January, The duke of 
Guiſe, penetrating her defipn, believed it time to break her 
mealures, by enen on a ſudden both parties in a war. 
He accompliſhed 1s deſign by the maſſacre of Vaſſy, com- 
mitted under his eyes, upon a very flight occaſion, Then the 
Hugonots, unable to contain any longer, began the war by 
ſurpriſing Orleans, with the more reafon. as the Queen re— 
gent had applied to the prince of Conde tor his aſſiſtance, to 
tree her and the king from the captivity in which th ey wer 
held by the Guiſes. 

{ ſhall not deſcend to the particulars of this war, which 
may be ſeen in all the hiſtories of France, I thall only far, 
that the Hugonots, unſucceſsful in the firſt ca: mpaign, ſent 
the Vidame of Chartres to Elizabeth, to deſire her affiſtance. 
Shortly after his arrival at London, he concluded a treaty 
with Elizabeth, by which ſhe pro! miſed to turnith the Hugo- 
not leaders with a hundred thouſand crowns, and an aid "of 
ſix thouland foot; half to be employed in the defence of Dieppe 
and Roan, and half to be put into garriſon at Havre de 
Grace. The Hugonots, on their fide, engaged to put the 
queen in poffeſſion of this laſt place, to be kept till the re- 
ſtitution of Calais. The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, Eli- 
zabeth publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring the realons which 


obliged her to aſſiſt the Hugonots. She faid, “ her inten- 


tion in lending troops into Normandy was not to recover 
that province, the antient patrimony of her anceſtors, and 
unjuſtly wreſted from them; but to preſerve it from the 
king of France during his minority, and reſcue it from 
the ambition and tyranny of the princes of Lorrain. That 
the was the more concerned to endeavour to prevent that 
Province falling into their hands, as it was manifeſtly their 
deiign to ſeize the ports of Normandy, and from thence 
Cade her dominions, after the extirpation of the reformed 


in France. That for thele reaſons ſhe thought herſelf 


obliged to aſſiſt the young king, hinder his ſubjects from 
being op prefled by the 3 S; protect the protetfors of the 
reformed religion, and provide tor her own ſafety.“ This 
laſt article concerning her ſecurity, was the chief, or rather 
the only one, which juſtified her afliſting the Hugonots. In 
all appe arance, the would not have hed that a forcign prince 
thould have uicd the other pretences, alleged in her mani- 
feſto, to aid the Engliſh cathe dlics, had they taken up arms 
againſt her., But he looked upon the duke of Guiſe as her 
moſt mortal enemy, and the principal protector of the queen 
of Scotland, for whom, it manifeſtly appeared, he would 
have procured the crown of England. hi duke was at the 
head of the catholic party, which was infinitely more. power- 
ful than that of the Hugonots. Lt might 5 Very ca- 
ſily! happen, that theſe would be extirpated, or at leaſt en- 
tirely diſabled, and the duke of Guite become abſolute maſter 
of the court and kingdom, and employ all the forces ot 
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dered him incapable to attempt any thing again En 
Paul de Foix, 
treaty, required her, in Virtue of thetreaty f Cateau, to deliser 
to him the Vidame and all his attendants; but the excutcd 
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authority, made their court to her with great application. 
Of this number were George Gordon, earl of Huntley ; the 
earls of Athol, Crawford, Sutherland; with ſome biſhops. It 
was not poſſible to determine, what was the religion of the 
duke of Chateleraut, his conduct had been. hitherto ſo am- 
biguous., The lords I have named were very confiderable by 
their birth, their riches, and their vaſſals. And yet they 
would never perhaps have thought of reſtoring the antient 
religion, had they not depended. upon the. queen's favour, 
who could alone counter-balance the power of the pro- 
teſtants. Their firſt project was to try to alienate her from 
| thoſe of the proteſtants, who had the moſt credit with her 
and in the kingdom. James Stuart, her natural brother, was 
the principal object of their hatred, on account of his adhe- 
rence to the proteſtant religion. Beſides, the queen having 
at her arrival committed to him the adminiſtration of affairs, 
it would be very difficult for them to undertake any thing 
without oppoſition from him, while he continued in that poſt. 
For this reaſon, they omitted nothing that could ſerve to ruin 
him with the queen. But it is not neceſſary to be more cir- 
cumſtantial in theſe intrigues ; it ſuffices to ſhew the ſituation 
of the court of Scotland, becauſe this is abſolutely neceſſary 
ſar the eit ]?éĩ0 . r 
The havghtineſs with which Mary talked. to the Engliſh 
embaſlador, before ſhe left France, was not only unſuitable to 
her preſent circumſtances, but even contrary to her meaſures 
and the projects ſhe had formed with her uncles. Whilſt 
Francis II. was alive, theſe princes believed that the forces of 
France would be ſufficient to ſubdue. Scotland, under colour 
of extirpating hereſy, and afterwards, in conjunction with the 
Scotch troops, it would be eaſy to enter England, and with 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh catholics, dethrone Elizabeth. 
But the war, they had excited in Scotland, taking a very dif- 
ferent turn from what they expected, and the death of Fran- 
cis following immediately upon it, they found that other mea- 
ſures were to be taken, and the execution of their project de- 
ferred for ſome time. They therefore adviſed the queen, their 
niece, voluntarily to quit the title of queen of England, to 
return into Scotland, to enter if poſlible into a ſtrict friendſhip 
with Elizabeth, to endeavour to be declared her preſumptive 
heir, and, under colour of that correſpondence, to form a 
arty in England, where was no want of malcontents to be 
Erriceable on occaſion. The whole courſe of the hiſtory 
ſhews this to have been Mary's plan, and I ſhall hereafter 
give convincing proofs of it. Nothing therefore was more 
contrary to theſe meaſures than a quarrel with Elizabeth, 
whoſe friendſhip ſhe ought 'to have courted, in order to obtain 
the declaration ſhe defired, by means of which ſhe was to 
ſtrengthen her party in England. When ſhe arrived in Scot- 
land, ſhe endeavoured to correct this error, by ſending Mait- 
land to Elizabeth, to notify her ſafe arrival at Edinburgh, 
and to defire her friendſhip. The embaſſador carried likewiſe 
a letter from the principal noblemen to Elizabeth, which, 
after many compliments, fignified to her, that the beſt way 
to preſerve a good underſtanding between the two kingdoms, 
was for her to declare their queen her preſumptive heir. Eli- 


kꝛzabeth was ſo much upon her guard againſt whatever came 


from Mary, that it was not eaſy to ſurpriſe her. She an- 
ſwered the embaſſador, that the queen of Scotland, while in 
France, promiſed to give her ſatisfa&tion concerning the treaty 
of Edinburgh, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould arrive in that kingdom ; 
it could not therefore but ſurpriſe her to find no notice taken 
of that article. The embaſlador excuſed the queen, his 
miſtreſs, that the ſhort time ſince her arrival had not allowed 
her to think of any important affair. Elizabeth ſeemed ſatiſ- 
ed with the excuſe; but to the letter from the lords, an- 
ſwered plainly, that ſhe would not run the hazard of ſeeing 
her ſubjects adore the riſing ſun. And, raiſing her voice, 
added, She would not ſuffer the queen of Scotland to rob her 
of the crown during her life ; neither did ſhe intend to do 
any thing that might prejudice that queen after her death, 
though e had oforped the arms of England, for which ſhe 
ought in juſtice to make reparation,” This was the ſubſtance 
of what paſſed in relation to this embaſſy, from which Mary 
drew the advantage ſhe defired, as it gave her an opportunity 
to renew a correſpondence with Elizabeth. I am perſuaded 


For it was provided by an antient act, that the pope's nuntios ſhould 


not ſet foot in England without leave; and, before making oath, that they 
would attempt nothing prejudicial to the king, or liberties of the people. 
The council did not think proper to admit the preſent nuntio, when there 
were 10 many papiſts in all parts of the kingdom, who were endeavouring 
to involve the nation ia troubles. Camden, p. 387. 

* She bought up abundance of arms in Germany, and cauſed a great 
number of iron and braſs cannon to be caſt, Camden, p. 388. 

y Near Refwick, lying at the foot of the tall mountain Skiddaws 

z Ah queen allo encreaied the Jjalary of the judges, and firſt allowed 
thein proviſion for their relpectiye cucuitss Camden, p- 388. | 


Melvil is miſtaken, when be ſays, in his Memoirs, that after 


Mary's return to Scotland, there was ſo cloſe a friendſhj 

between the two queens, that they wrote to one another every 
week, and teftificd an extreme deſire to deliver by word of 
mouth what they committed to writing. Nothing till then 
had paſſed between them that could ſerve to form or cement 
this pretended reciprocal friendſhip. On the contraty, many 
things, contributed to alienate their hearts from each other, 
But if Melvil, who was then in Germany, was rightly in. 
formed, one cannot help thinking they were both very great 
diflemblers. About the end of the year, Maty gave the prior 
of St. Andrew's the title of earl of Murray, bd created John 
Areſkin earl of Marr. . : 


Though the anſwer, given laſt year to the abbot of Pap. 


paglia, was by no means proper to inſpire the pope with any 
great hopes of the reſtoration of the antient religion in, Eng. 
land, he ſent a nuntio this year to Elizabeth, to notify that 
the council of Trent, which had been interrupted, would he 
continued in the ſame place, and to defire her to ſend thither 
ſome Engliſh biſhops. The abbot Martinengo, who was 


charged with this commiſſion, arriving in Flanders, and 


ſending for leave to purſue his journey into England w, cou 
never obtain it. Whereupon the nuntio at Paris prayed 
Throckmorton to write to the queen, who evldly anſwered, 


ſhe heartily defired a general council, but a popiſh one ſhe 


would never honour with an embaſſador; that ſhe had no by. 
fineſs with the . biſhop- of Rome, who had no more power 
„ Eds oe For nan gon ine 

After ſuch an anſwer, . Elizabeth might depend upon con- 
tinual diſturbance from the court of Rome; and the more, as 
ſince. the death of Francis II. the. king of Spain was entirely 
eſtranged from her, becauſe he no longer dreaded the union 
of Great Britain with the monarchy of France. This fear 
was the only band that had till then attached him to Eng- 
| Mean time, Elizabeth, ſeeing herſelf without any ally, and 
in danger from all ſides, took care, in time, of her defence, 
She employed this whole year in peparations, which con- 
vinced her enemies ſhe would not be eafily ſurpriſed. Her 
great care was to have always a good fleet in readineſs, know- 
ing that her navy. was the beſt bulwark of England. At the 
ſame time, ſhe ordered all the forts and caſtles. of the northern 
borders to be well fortified, and particularly Berwick, as the 
place from ,whence ſhe might be attacked with moſt caſe. As 
the Engliſh had till this time been obliged. to have all their 
gunpowder from abroad, ſhe was afraid of wanting it, and, 
to prevent that inconvenience, ordered it to be made in her 
own kingdom *, Moreover, ſhe encreaſed the pay of the 
ſoldiers, to encourage them to ſerve her faithfully, and be 
ready upon occafion. . This ſame year was happily diſcovered 
in Cumberland a mine of pure copper ?, which had been 
neglected many ages; and at the ſame time was found, in 
great abundance, the ſtone called Lapis Calaminaris, ſo ne- 
cellary ot pra- work. 
'* The cares of war did not divert Elizabeth from the af- 
fairs of juſtice and the civil adminiftration., She had her eye 


every where, and laboured effectually for the reformation 


of abuſes, and the bringing things into good order. Infor- 


mation being made, that the officers of the exchequer re- 


ſerved the penſions aſſigned to thoſe ecclefiaſtics who had 
been turned out of their abbies, ' ſhe ordered that all who 


were living, and unprovided with benefices, ſhould be paid to 


a farthing *. A e Tot ok 

Thus, every man, relying on the queen's juſtice and equity, 
England ſaw the revival of a happineſs ſhe had long wanted. 
The people had the more reaſon to be pleaſed with the go- 
vernment, as the queen, without demanding any ſubſidies, 
diſcharged all the extraordinary expences out of the crown 
revenues ; for ſhe did not laviſh her money upon the court- 
leeches, like her predeceſſors. Her maxim was, to injure 
none, but to be extremely ſparing of her favours and trea- 
ſures, remembering in what want, by exceſſive profuſion, 
many of her predeceſſors had lived, with great revenues. This 
was what forced them to have frequent recourſe to their par- 
liaments, not to have the public occaſions, but their own ex: 
travagances ſupplied®, _ RS 


Camden obſerves, that ſhe gave very little out of her own demeſnes, or 
indeed any thing elſe, but on condition it ſhould, in default of iſſue male, 
return to the crown, It is to be wiſhed this rule had always been obſerved: 

388. | Cory £35 
: 0 This year, on June 15, the ſpire of St. Paul's cathedral 1a London, the 
timber part of which was two hundred and fixty feet high, and the roo! a 
ven handred and twenty feet long, arid one hundred and thirty broad, 0 
burnt down by lightning, as it was then thought; but a plummer conketlec, 
on his death-bed, that it was ſet on fire by his careleſſneſs, in leaving a b 
af comls in the ſteeple, when he went to dimmer. Stow, p. 047+ Heylin's 


Hut. Ret, p. 312. The 
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it was not without reaſon that Elizabeth took fo much pains 


to gain the love of her ſubjects by the. good order the intro- 


duced into the Kingdom, fince, at the lame time, endeavours 
were uſed to corrupt and draw them into rebellion. Thie ca- 
tholics began to meet and plot to reſtore their religion by 
arms. Elizabeth, having ſome intimation of theſe cabals, 
was defirous to know whence they fprung, and at laſt found 
it was the queen of Scotland that was to ſerve for pretence to 
the revolt, on account of her title to the crown of England. 
The counteſs of Lenox, born from a ſecond marriage of Mar- 
garet, queen of Scotland, with the earl of Angus, held a ſe- 
cret correſpondence with Mary. Here the firſt diſcovery was 
made. As this counteſs had the ſame intereſt with Mary, ſince 
they both deſcended from the eldeſt daughter of Henry VII. 
the queen imagined this correſpondence was not without my- 
ſtery, and therefore ſent the earl and counteſs of Lenox to the 
Tower ©. ; | | 
Soon after, ſhe diſcovered that Arthur Pole, and his brother, 
deſcended from a princeſs of the houſe of Vork, and fir An- 
thony Forteſcue, who had married their ſiſter, began to form 


a party in the kingdom. Upon this intelligence, they were 


fent to priſon, and afterwards tried. They confeſſed a defign 
of withdrawing into France to the duke of Guiſe, of return- 
ing from thence into Wales with a French army, to proclaim 
Mary, queen of Scots, queen of England, and Arthur Pole 
duke of Clarence. They proteſted, however, that they meant 
not to execute their project during the queen's life, who, they 
believed, would die before the end of the year, having been 
told ſo by ſome pretenders to aſtrology. Their own confeſſion 
condemned them; but the queen, in confideration of their il- 
luſtrious deſcent, forgave their offence. _ | 
Catherine Grey, daughter to the duke and ducheſs of Suf- 
folk, and fiſter of Jane Grey, beheaded in the laſt reign, was 
not uſed with the {ame lenity, though ſhe was leſs criminal, 
and the queen's near relation. She was called to account for 
acrime, in the puniſhment of which Elizabeth leſs ſhewed 
her zeal for juſtice than her jealouſy. and defire to find a pre- 
tence to ſecure herſelf from this fort of rival, who gave her 
ſome uneaſineſs. Catherine had been married to Henry, eldeſt 
ſon of the earl of Pembroke®, who had procured a divorce, 
becauſe he could not live with her. Afterwards the earl of 
Hertford privately married her, and then went into France, 
In his abſence the queen, being informed of this clandeſtine 
marriage, ſent Catherine to the Tower, though ſhe was very 
big with child. The earl, returning, and owning his mar- 


riage, was committed to the ſame place. After this, the 


archbiſhop of Canterbury annulled their pretended marriage, 


becauſe it was not ſufficiently proved, and they both remained 


prifoners in the Tower. While they were there, the earl 
found means to come to her, and ſhe again proved with child. 
Whereupon he was accuſed of three. capital crimes : of 
breaking priſon ; of debauching a virgin of the blood royal 
and of abuſing her a ſecond time: and for each offence was 
fined fave thouſand pounds f. At laſt, after a long imprifon- 
ment, and ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to have his ſentence re- 


. rerſed, he was forced to forſake her by an authentic act. 


But the queen remaining implacable to the lady, ſhe died in 
priſon. Before ſhe expired, ſhe prayed the lieutenant of the 
tower to tell the queen, that ſhe begged her pardon for con- 
tracting marriage without her permiſſion, thereby thewing, 
the had ever conſidered the earl of Hertford as her lawful 
huſband 5. This exceſſive rigour does Elizabeth no credit, 
fince it is plain, Catherine Grey's right to the crown, whether 
well or ill-grounded, was her greateſt offence, 

But it was not from the houſe of Suffolk that Elizabeth 
had moſt to fear. The queen of Scotland was a rival much 
more dangerous, as being powertully ſupported. Her friends 
Milt thought of placing ber on the throne of England, and only 


_ waited a tavourable opportunity to execute their deſign, Eli— 


zabeth had occafion to be convinced of this by her intelli— 
gence, that the duke of Guile and the cardinal of Lorrain, 
to engage the king of Navarre h in their party, offered him 
the marriage of their niece, and promited him poſleſſion of 
the throne of England, by the affiſtance of the pope and King 
ot Spain, Though this prince had a wife, they minded not 
the difficulty of annulling his marriage, becauſe his qucen 


The earl was committed to the enſtody of the maſter of the rolls, and 
the counteſs to the cuſtody ot ir Richard Sackville. Camden, p. 389. 

* Great gragd-children to George duke of Clarence, brother wo Ed- 
ward IV. 

© Rapin ſays, to the earl of Pembroke, but the lord Henry Herbert was 
Vvorced before his father died. Camden ſays, when ſhe was divorced, the 

ad ſuflered a long flight and contempt, and was 10 far gone with cluld as 
tobe near her time, p. 389. | 

; Aud nine years inprtonment, Camden, p. 389. : 

s The validity of their warriage was atterwards brought to a trial at the 
common law; where the 1 mer, who married them, being preſcut, aud 


Jane was a heretici, This fatisfied Elizabeth that the 
princes of Lorrain had not laid afide their firſt deſign ; and 
that Philip IT. was coming into the plot. Whereupon ſhe 
diſpatched Sidney & into France on ſome pretence, to inform 
himſelf exa&ly of the affairs of that kingdom, and of what 
was contriving againſt her, that ſhe might take her meaſures 
accordingly. | | 

Catherine de Medici ſtill continued to foment the diſſen- 
tion between the two factions, and ſeemed to incline to the 
fide of the Hugonots, who were the weakeſt. As the 
Guiſes had artfully perſuaded the catholics, that their differ- 
ences with the prince of Conde concerned only religion, ſhe 
tearcd to ſee herſelf once more at their diſcretion, as ſhe had 
been in the laſt reign, if the Hugonots were oppreſſed. For 


this reaſon the ſupported them, and procured them a very fa- 


vourable edict, called the Edict of January. The duke of 
Guiſe, penetrating her defign, believed it time to break her 
meaſures, by engaging on a ſudden both parties in a war. 
He accompliſhed his defign by the maſſacre of Vaſſy, com- 
mitted under his eyes, upon a very flight occaſion. Then the 
Hugonots, unable to contain any longer, began the war by 
ſurprifing Orleans, with the more reaſon, as the queen re- 
gent had applied to the prince of Conde for his aſſiſtance, to 
tree her and the king from the captivity in which they were 
held by the Guiſes. | | | 

I ſhall not deſcend to the particulars of this war, which 
may be ſeen in all the hiſtories of France. I ſhall only fay, 
that the Hugonots, unſucceſsful in the firſt campaign, ſent 
the Vidame of Chartres to Elizabeth, to defire her affiſtance. 
Shortly after his arrival at London, he concluded a treaty 
with Elizabeth, by which ſhe promiſed to furniſh the Hugo- 
not leaders with a hundred thouſand crowns, and-an aid of 
fix thouſand foot; half to be employed in the defence of Dieppe 
and Roan, and half to be put into garriſon at Havre de 


Grace. The Hugonots, on their fide, engaged to put the 


queen in poſſeſſion of this laſt place, to be kept till the re- 
ſtitution of Calais. The ſame day the treaty was ſigned, Eli- 
zabeth publiſhed a maniteſto, declaring the reaſons which 
obliged her to aſſiſt the Hugonots. She ſaid, „her inten- 
tion in ſending troops into Normandy was not to recover 


that province, the antient patrimony of her anceſtors, and 


unjuſtly wreſted from them; but to preſerve it from the 
king of France during his minority, and reſcue it from 
the ambition and tyranny of the princes of Lorrain. That 
the was the more concerned to endeavour to prevent that 
province falling into their hands, as it was manifeſtly their 
deſign to ſeize the ports of Normandy, and from thence 
invade her dominions, after the extirpation of the reformed 
in France. That for theſe reaſons ſhe thought herſelf 
obliged to aſſiſt the young King, hinder his ſubjects from 
being oppreſſed by the Guiſes, protect the profeſſors of the 
reformed religion, and provide for her own ſafety.” This 


laſt article concerning her ſecurity, was the chief, or rather 


the only one, which juſtified her aſſiſting the Hugonots. In 
all appearance, ſhe would not have liked that a foreign prince 
ſhould have uſed the other pretences, alleged in her mani— 
feſto, to aid the Engliſh catholics, had they taken up arms 
againſt her. But ſhe looked upon the duke of Guile as her 
moſt mortal enemy, and the principal protector of the queen 
of Scotland, for whom, it manifeſtly appeared, he would 
have procured the crown of England. The duke was at the 
head of the catholic party, which was infinitely more power- 
ful than that of the Hugonots. It might therefore very ca- 
ſily happen, that theſe would be extirpated, or at leaſt en- 
tirely diſabled, and the duke of Guite become abſolute maſter 
of the: court and kingdom, and employ all the forces of 
France to execute his project in favour of the queen of Scot- 
land, his niece. It is therefore eaſy to conceive the neceſſity 
Elizabeth was under to oppole the advancement of fo formid- 
able an enemy, which was not to be done more ſucceſs— 


fully than by afſiiting the Hugonots. In maintaining the war 


in France, ſhe held the duke of Guiſe employed, and ren- 
dered him incapable to attempt any thing againſt England, 
Paul de Foix, the French embaſſador, having notice of the 
treaty, required her, in virtue of thetreaty of Cateau, to deliver 
to him the Vidame and all his attendants ; but the excuſed 


other circumſtances agreeing, the jury found it a good marriage. Dugdale's 
Baron, vol. II. p. 369. They were married in the church of Great Bodmin 
in Wiltchire. Lord Beauchamp, a ton of this untortunate pair, lies burte: 
there, with this inſcription on his tomb-ſtone: 
« Bello campus cram, Gratia genetrice, Semerus; 
„Tres habui Natos, eſt quibus una toroi.” 

b Anthony of Bourbon. 

And for the very ſame reaſon queen Elizabeth was to be depoſed. Can. 
den, p. 389. | 

Su Heury Sidney. 
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kerſelf, and told him, ſhe would write to the king of France 
about it. She did ſo indeed, but not obtaining any thing for 
that lord, ſhe did not think herſelf obliged to deliver him to 
the king. 

The fix thouſand Engliſh not embarking till September, 
found the king of Navarre, on their arrival, before Roan. 


This was the reaſon of their dividing themſelves in two 


bodies only, of which one entered Dieppe l, and the other 
took poſleſſion of Havre de Grace, according to the treaty 
ef London. The earl of Warwick ®, general of theſe 
forces, had been. made governor of this laſt place by the 
queen. Mean time, the city of Roan was taken by affault, 
and the king of Navarre, who was wounded at the fiege, 
died on his return to Paris. In the cloſe of. this year, the 
battle of Dreux was fought between the catholics and Hu- 
gonots, with almoſt equal loſs. The prince of Conde and 
the conſtable de Montmorency, who commanded the two 
armies, were both taken priſoners, but the king's forces kept 
the field of battle, The prince of Conde not being able to 
head his party, admiral de Chatillon took upon him the com- 
mand of the army. I muſt now ſpeak of the tranſactions of 
Scotland this year. | 

James Stuart, created earl of Murray, held ſtill the firſt 
rank in the management of affairs, not ſo much from any at- 
fection the queen had for him, as from her being adviſed to 
keep him always attached to her intereſt, It was indeed al- 
moſt impoſſible for Mary, who had been edueated in a court 
ſo averſe to the reformation, to have any great friendſhip for 
the earl her brother, whom ſhe conſidered as the head of the 
reformed. Beſides, his ſevere temper did not agree with the 
luxury which was introducing into the court by the young 
queen. The preachers exclaimed from the pulpit againſt. 
theſe worldly vanities, as very repugnant to true religion. On 


the other hand, the carl of Murray, as well to ſupport his 


intereſt among the reformed as to follow his own inclina- 
tion, ſignified often to the queen, that this way of life would 
at laſt forfeit her the eſteem and affection of her ſubjects. 
This furniſhed his enemies with a pretence to inſinuatè to 
the queen, that Murray meant to keep her in ſervitude, and 
it would be impoſtible to reſtore the old religion while he had 
the direction of affairs. But if Buchanan is worthy of belief, 
they were not content with uſing ſecret artifices to ruin him 
in the queen's favour. This hiſtorian pretends the duke of 
Chateleraut and the earls of Huntley and Bothwell con— 
ſpircd to afſaſſinate him, but their plot was diſcovered by the 
earl of Arran. He adds, that the duke was puniſhed with 
the lois of his government of Dunbarton, and Bothwell im— 
priſoned in the caſtle of Edinburgh, from whence he found 
means to eſcape. | 

But theſe were not Murray's moſt dangerous enemies. Bu- 
chanan ſays, the cardinal of Lorrain wrote to the queen his 
niece to incite her to diſpatch the carl and ſome other zea- 
lous proteſtants out of the way, for which he might depend 
upon a powerful aid from the pope to reſtore the catholic 
religion in Scotland. According to this hiſtorian, the queen 
reſolved to comply with the defires of the pope and the car- 
dinal, and communicated her intentions to the earl of Hunt- 


ley, who approved of them, and promiſed his aſſiſtance. It 


was for this purpoſe, that the queen took a progreſs into the 
north, where lay the earl of Huntley's eſtate *, and where 
the catholics were numerous. But at the fame time Hunt- 
lev finding the queen, in order to execute her project, was 
going to a country which almoſt wholly depended on hun, 
tormed himſelf the deſign to carry her away, and force her to 
marry Gorge Gordon his ſecond ton “. Murray accompany- 
ing the queen in her progreſs, ſeveral obſtacles occurred which 
cauſed the execution of the plot againſt him to be delayed from 
day to day. Mean while, the earl of Huntley and his fon im- 
proved the occaſion to execute their project. One day, when 
the court was in a ſmall and ill-fortified town, George Gor- 
don appeared near it with ſome forces, in order to ſurpriſe the 
queen's perſon. But the carl of Murray, by unexpected good 
wv- * . 

| This was commanded by fir Adrian Poynings, Camden, p. 390. 

” Ambroſe Dudley, created December 20, 1561, baron Liſle, and earl of 
Warwick, Stow, p. 648. 

n Invernels, 

* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays eldeſt fon ; but Alexander was the eldeſt, who 
dying without itiue, George ſucceeded to the title (which his father had for- 
feited) but not till June 15066, at which time he was rettored by parliament, 
Cruwtord's Peerage. 

? Tobn, one of his ſons, was executed a few days after. Buchanan, I. 
17. This battle was not fought till October 28, 1563, according to 


Crawtord, 

4 Melvil, who was then in Germany, ſays nothing of this conſpiracy of 
the earl of Hantley, Camden, whoſe aim was only to biacken the reputati- 
on of the earl of Murray, contents himſelf with ſaying (in his annals of 
the year 1566) that Murray had rumed the illuſtrious houſe of the Grardone, 
without ſaying one word of this conſpiracy. Kapin. 
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fortune, found means to ſave her. This important ſervice ef. 
faced for ſome time the diſadvantageous impreſſions ſhe had 
received of him. 

The diſcovery of the plot was not capable to make the ear} 
of Huntley defiſt from his enterpriſe. He ſtill kept in arms 
with intent to ſurpriſe the court, where the earl of Sutherland 
was his ſpy, and informed him of what paſſed there, But an 
intercepted letter diſcovering all, Sutherland fled into Flanders 
and the earl of Murray, at the head of ſome forces, marched 
againſt the earl of Huntley, who bravely expected him. In 
a battle fought on this occafion, Huntley was defeated and 
taken priſoner, but died within a few days P. George his ſon 
eſcaping, the duke of Chateleraut his father-in-law, very ear. 
neſtly ſued for his pardon, and upon ſome good hope given 
him by the queen, put him into her hands. He was how. 
ever conducted to Dunbar, tried, and ſentenced to die: but 


the ſentence was not executed 4. | 


While theſe things were tranſacting in Scotland, James 
Melvil, author of the Memoirs under his name, was em- 
ployed at Inſpruck to ſound the inclinations of the Imperial 
court concerning the marriage of queen Mary with the arch. 
duke Charles, third fon of the emperor Ferdinand. The 


firſt overture of this defign had been made by the cardinal of 


Lorrain in his way through Inſpruck to the council of Trent, 
with the offer of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, for a portion. This occaſioned Maximilian, eldeſt 
brother of Charles, to aſk Melvil, ſpeaking of this marriage, 
whether the Scots would be willing to aſſiſt their queen in ob- 
taining the crown of England. 
Guiſes had ſtill this deſign in view, and were inceſſantly la— 
bouring to execute it. We muit not therefore wonder that 


Elizabeth had always an eye upon the queen of Scots as upon 


a very dangerous rival F. | 

[1563] In the beginning of the year 1563, the duke of 
Guile laid fiege to Orleans, which was the magazine of the 
Hugonots, and where D'Andelot brother of the admiral was 
ſhut up with a numerous garriſon. The place was now re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, when the duke of Guiſe was 
killed with a piftol-ball by a gentleman named Poltrot. The 
duke perceiving his end approaching, teſtified an extreme 
concern for having kindled the civil war, and ſent his ſeri— 
ous advice to the queen-regent to make a peace on any terins. 


The admiral being accuſed of this murder, endeavoured to 


clear himſelf, but the relations of the deceaſed perſiſted in 
their belief of his guilt. Mean while, the peace between the 
king and the Hugonots cloſely followed the death of the 
duke of Guiſe, without any care taken by the prince of 
Conde * to have his generous friend the queen of England in- 
cluded. Nor was this all: for Charles IX. beſieging Havre 
de Grace, the Hugonots diſtinguiſhed themſelves in driving 
the Engliſh out of a place which they themſelves had put into 
their hands. If their conduct on this occaſion, ſhewed them 
good Frenchmen, it was allo a demonſtration of their being 
very ill politicians. Indeed they could not have done any thing 
more prejudicial to their own intereſt, or more agreeable to 
their enemies, than thus to quarrel with England. The ca 
of Warwick defended the place ſome time with great bravery 
and intrepidity ©; but the plague, which raged in the town, 
daily ſwept away fifty of his men u, and reduced him to the 
neceſſity of a capitulation, by which the town was reſtored 
to the king of France. After Havre was taken, a peace was 
concluded between the two crowns, The Engliſh forces 
which had ſerved in France, bringing the plague with them 
into England , it made terrible ravages, above twenty thou- 
ſand dying in London only *. 
The death of the duke of Guiſe made ſome alteration 
the affairs of the queen of Scotland. Charles IX. declaring 
himſelf of age to govern, was under the influence of the 
queen his mother, who, not loving her daughter-in-law, gabe 
her ſome mortifications. The payment of her dowry Ws 
diſcontinued, the Scotch guard dilmitled, and the duke 0: 


Chateleraut denied his revenues. The duke of Guile left a 


This year, Shan O'Neal, earl of Tirroen, who had in 1 560, broke out 
into a rebellion, came and made his ſubmiſſion to queen Elizabeth, and te- 
ceived her pardon. Camden, p. 385. 391.— This year allo, on December 
25, died William lord Grey of Wilton. Stow, p. 652. ; 

> He pleaſed himſelf with the hopes of being licutenant- general of France, 
and hufband to the queen of Scots. Cambeo. p. 392. I 

t There were ſome recruits ſent thither, two hundred whereof perithe. 
by ſhipwreck, with their commander fir Thomas Finch, Ent. and two bro- 
thers of the lord Wentworth. Ibid. Hollingſh. p. 1202. 8 

The plague ſwept away all theſe famous officers, Francis Somerlct, Jo - 
Zouch, Alberic Daicy, Thomas Drury, Wilfrid Antwaffel, Edward Orme, 
by, Cuthbert Vaughan, Richard Croker, John Cockſon, John Proud, 
William Saul, Thomas Kemeys, &c. Stow, p. 656. 

v Moſt of them embarked July 31. Ibid. 

Twenty thouſand, one hundred thirtyslix, Ibid, 
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ſon, who was too young to have any ſhare in the government, 
and the cardinal of Lorrain had no longer the ſame credit as 
during the life of his brother. Mary, complaining of her ill 
treatment from the court of France, the cardinal, her uncle, 
fearing ſhe might be provoked to turn to Elizabeth, was more 
preffing than ever for her marriage with the archduke, and did 
his utmoſt to accompliſh it. Melvil ſays, however, in his 
Memoirs, that he perceived at the Imperial court it was not 
reliſhed by Maximilian, eldeſt fon of the emperor. Be this 
as it will, Mary readily received the propofition. But as the 
death of the duke of Guiſe had removed at a great diſtance 
the near proſpect ſhe had of mounting the throne of Eng- 
land, ſhe believed it neceſſary to manage Elizabeth, and de- 
fired her advice concerning the propoſed marriage. Elizabeth 
was alarmed at the defign of allying the queen of Scotland 
with the houſe of Auſtria, not being ignorant with what view 
the cardinal of Lorrain offered ſuch a marriage to his niece. 
She therefore told Mary, by Randolph, her embaſſador, that, 
having for her the tenderneſs of a ſiſter, and, regarding her 
intereſts as her own, ſhe defired her to confider that ſuch an 
alliance would remove her for ever from the throne of Eng- 
land, ſince the Engliſh would never run the hazard of falling 
under the dominion of the houſe of Auſtria : that England 
was not without perſons who had their pretenſions to the 
crown as well as herſelf, and might greatly embarras her : it 
was therefore her intereſt to gain the affection of the Engliſh, 
by a marriage which would not be uneaſy to them : that if 
any Engliſh nobleman was ſo happy as to pleaſe her, ſuch a 
marriage would doubtleſs remove the difficulties which lay in 
the way of her defire to be declared her preſumptive heir. 
This was the ſubſtance of what Randolph was ordered to re- 


- preſent to the queen of Scotland, without naming, however, 


the lord, Elizabeth wiſhed to give her for huſband. But he 
had a ſecret commiſſion to intimate to the earl of Murray, 
and ſecretary Lidington, that he believed ſhe had caſt her 
eves on the lord Dudley *, | 

Elizabeth's anſwer threw Mary into great perplexity. She 
believed herſelf at leaſt the lawful heir of Elizabeth by her 
birth- right; but Henry VIII. having not placed her in the line 
of the ſucceſſion, an act of parliament was neceſſary to re— 
ſtore her to her right. Without this, ſhe was in danger that, 
if Elizabeth died without heirs, the will of Henry would be 
punctually complied with. On the other hand, her uncer- 
tainty whether Elizabeth would cauſe ſuch an act to be paſſed 
in her favour, and get her declared her heir, made her un- 
willing to relinquiſh the hope given her by her uncle, the car- 
dinal, of being placed on the throne of England by the 
aſſiſtance of the pope, France, Spain, and the Engliſh catho- 
lies. In this perplexity, ſhe choſe to inform the cardinal of 
the repreſentation made to her by Elizabeth, and of that 
queen's deſign to marry her to Dudley. The cardinal an- 
ſwered, that Dudley was not a fit match for her, and that 
41zabeth only amuſed her, in pretcnding to marry her to a 
man whom ſhe intended for her own bed. That as to the 
hope ſhe was flattered with, of being declared her preſumptive 
heir, it was not much to be relied on, ſince, though ſhe kept 
her word, ſhe might have children, which would render the 
act of no uſe, or might, on the leaſt pretence, caule it to be 
repealed, That it was therefore more agreeable to her in— 
tereſt, to depend upon the aſſiſtance of her real friends, than 
on ſuch uncertain hopes. | 

This did nor prevent Mary, after a mature examination of 
what had been offered on both ſides, from reſolving to deſiſt 
from the defign of marrying the archduke, for fear of doing 
herſelf a prejudice in England. But wirhal, ſhe determined 
to evade the propoſal Elizabeth intended to make her, con- 


cerning Dudley, without breaking, however, with her. It was 


abſolutely neceflary to ſhew a regard for Elizabeth, in order 
to continue with more eaſe her intrigues in England, and en- 
create there the number of her friends, which was already 
confiderable. Beſides that the catholics were all for her, 


* His lady, daughter of fir John Robſart, was lately dend of a fall from 
pair of ſtairs, at Cumnore, in Oxfordſhire, and lies buried in St. Mary's in 
Oxtord, Camden, p. 393. Dugdale, vol. II. p. 222. 

: dhe lies buried in Weſtminſter abbey. Sandford, p. 637. This year 
Aſo died William lord Paget, and Henry Manours, earl of Rutland. Cam— 
deu, P. 394. 

his year a parliament met at Weſtminſter, Jan. 12, and was prorogued 
a April fo. They granted the queen a ſublidy, and two fifteenths and 
ienths ; and the clergy gave a ſublidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, to be 
ks three years, Dews, The moit remarkable acts during this ſeſſion, 
wing _ 1. An act againſt holding or maintaining the authority of the 
5 5 : dame. 2. That no one ſhall procure a falie witneſs, upon the pe- 
ae th orty pounds nor any one be a falſe witneſs, upon the penalty of 
Ny pounds, and tix months imprifonment. 3. An act, making the clip- 
108 and waſhing of coin, treaſon. 4. That any perſon who ſhall be 
„er found, for one month, in a company of Egyptians, ſhall be deemed 
> F. Am ast for the due execution of the writ de, Excommunicato 
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many proteſtants were perſuaded, that the crown, if Eliza- 
beth died without children, could not be refuſed her without 
injuſtice, and the leaſt diſcontent was capable to create a 
belief, that Mary had even a better title than Elizabeth her- 
ſelf. This gave great uneaſineſs to Elizabeth, who feared 
that Mary, by a marriage with a catholic prince, would be 
enabled to ſupport her pretenſions. Therefore ſhe did all that 
lay in her power to divert her from any ſuch deſign. To this 
end, ſhe told Melvil, in his return through England, how 
much it would offend her, if Mary married without her ad- 
vice. She added, as it was their common intereſt to live in 
a good underſtanding, ſhe deſigned to make her two offers, 
that, by embracing either, ſhe might avoid the jealouſy 
which her marriage with a foreign prince would raiſe in the 
Engliſh. The treaty of Edinburgh was all this while un- 
-— the conjuncture not being proper to prefs that 
affair. 

Frances Brandon, ducheſs of Suffolk, ſo often mentioned, 


died this vear v. She had accepted for her third huſband 


Adrian Stokes, a private gentleman, by whom ſhe had no 
children, Of her three daughters, by her former marriage 
with Grey, marquis of Dorſet, afterwards duke of Suffolk, 
Jane, the eldeſt, had been proclaimed queen after the death of 
Edward, and loſt her life on a ſcaffold. Catherine was in the 
Tower, or perhaps dead. Mary, the third, had been given in 
marriage to a man ſo little diſtinguiſhed, that there was no 
likelihood of her being put in competition with the queen of 
Scotland. Thus, by the death of the ducheſs of Suffolk, 
Mary ſaw herſelf delivered from a rival, who was grand- 
daughter of Henry VII.? | 
1564] The truce between France and England ended at 
laſt in a peace, figned at Troye, in Champagne, the 11th of 
April, 1564. By the treaty, the king of France and queen of 
England preſerved entire all their pretenſions, without men- 
tioning any in particular, not even the reſtitution of Calais. 
There were only ſome ſeparate articles, which were left un- 
ſigned till the next day, concerning the hoſtages delivered to 
Elizabeth after the treaty of Cateau, which ſhe was willing to 
reſtore for a ſmall ſum a. Throckmorton, who had been ar- 


reſted in France on ſome pretence b, was ſet at liberty. After 


this, Elizabeth ſent to king Charles the order of the garter 


by the lord Hunſdon ©, who was ſent into France to ſee the 
peace ſworn to. e | | 

At this time, the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands was entirely broke, by the artifices of cardinal 
Granvelle. As he foreſaw a war was going to be kindled in 
the Low Countries, he was willing to remove the Engliſh, 
and for that purpoſe had prevailed with the governeſs to for- 
bid the importation of Engliſh cloths. This prohibition 
obliged the Engliſh to ſet up a ſtaple for their cloths at Emb- 
den, a town of Eaſt Friefland. But a new embaſſador , ſent 
into England by Philip, in the room of the biſhop of Aquila, 
who was dead, conſidering that his maſter's ſubjects would, 
from this interruption of commerce, receive no leſs damage 
than the Engliſh, brought the affair to a negotiation. As 
there occurred great difficulties, it was mutually agreed that 
the treaty of commerce, called the Great Intercourſe, made 
in the time of Maximilian, ſhould ſubſiſt till one of the parties 
notified the contrary to the other, with the allowances of 
forty days to the merchants to withdraw their effects. This 
affair was very important to both nations. Camden fays, 
that in his time the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands, roſe yearly to above twelve millions of gold, 
and that the woollen trade alone amounted to above tive 
millions ©. | | 

This affair being finiſhed, Elizabeth viſited the univerſity 
of Cambridge, where ſhe was received with great pomp and 
magnificence. She teſtified her ſatisfaction in an elegant. 
Latin oration, wherein ſhe affured the univerfity of her pro- 
tection, and intention to encourage learning to the utmoſt of 
her power, | | 


Capiendo. 6. An act for tranſlating the Bible and Common-Prayer into 
Welſh, Laſtly, An act paſſed to eltabliſh and confirm the queen's ſupremacy 
in ecclefiaſtical attmrs, The work of the reformation, which, with ſeveral in— 
teruptions, had been carrying on above thirty years, was in great mea- 
ſure compleated, and the articles of the church of England, ſettled by the 
convocation, and reduced to the number of thirty-nine, as they ttand to this 
day. x : 

One hundred and twenty thouſand crowns of gold, de ſoleil, each worth 
fifty-one pence Tournois. See Rymer's Feed. tom. XV. p. 044, 045. 

b On pretence of coming to France without a pats. He and tir Thomas 
Smith were the commiſſioners employed in negotiating this peace. Cam 
den, p. 392. 394. 

< Henry Carey, 

4 Don Diego Guſman de Sylva, canon of Toledo. 

e Camden obſerves here, that the Englith wool proved to the Netherland 
more than an imaginary Golden Fleece, and from thence was derived that 
famous order of the Golden Fleece, inſtituted in 1429, p. 395» 
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The tranquility which the queen then enjoyed would have 
been complcat, if her ſuſpicions of the queen of Scotland had 
not given her perpetual uneatinels. It was on her ſhe was 
always reflecting, as on her moſt dangerous enemy. She 
confidered that the marriage of this queen might prove to her 
a tountain of troubles and cares, and draw upon her the 
greateſt misfortunes. So, her whole policy tended either ,to 
obſtruct all marriages offered to Mary, or, at leaſt, to effect 
that ſhe ſhould eſpouſe a man, from whom England ſhould 
have nothing to fear, With this view ſhe wrote her a letter, 
wherein, after many demonſtrations of friendſhip, ſhe gave 
her advice concernnig her marriage, telling her, the marry- 
ing without her conſent would ruin her affairs. Notwith- 
ſtanding Mary's reſolution to live in friendſhip with Elizabeth, 
ſhe was provoked at her thus taking upon her to adviſe her, 
and even with an air of ſuperiority, which was but too ma- 
nifeſt f Forgetting therefore her reſolution, and thinking 
only of making herſelt fſatisfa&tion 3, ſhe returned ſuch an 
anſwer to the letter as greatly offended Elizabeth. But ſome 
time after, reflecting that ſhe herſclf broke her own mea- 
ſures in quarrelling with Elizabeth, ſhe diſpatched fir James 
Metv:il tro pay her compliments, and to endeavour to mend 
what had been ſpoiled by her impatience. Elizabeth received 
her compliments with equal diffimulation. After telling Mel- 
vil how much cauſe ſhe had to be offended with the letter, 
ſhe tore it! in his preſence, teſtifying her readineſs to be re- 
conciled, and expreſſing an affection for her good ſiſter, which 
alluredly ſhe had not. It was not her intereſt to quarrel, for 
tear of inducing Mary to marry fome prince, who would not 
have patience to wait the time of enjoying her ſucceſhon. She 
theretore embraced this occafion,to renew her inſtances to 
Mary for her choice of a hutband, proper to preſerve their 


friendſhip, and a good intelligence between the two kingdoms. | 


All this tended only to a ſetting forth of ſeveral reatons to 
perſuade Mary to accept the lord Dudley, though ſhe did not 
directly name him. It is however very uncertain, whether 
this marriage was ſincerely intended by Elizabeth, or only 
deſigned to amuſe Mary, and prevent her thinking on others. 


Nay, it is very likely Dudley, who depended upon Elizabeth, 


was only propoſed to prolong the affair. This ſeems to be 
confirmed by the permiſhon atterwards granted by Elizabeth 
to the lord Darnly, fon of the counteſs of Lenox, to go into 
Scotland, though ſhe was not ignorant that Mary had ſome 
thought of marrying that lord, as the intimated to Melvil. 
Indeed, Mary had now reſolved it, not in compliance with 
the counſels of Elizabeth to eſpouſe a lord little capable to 
give her uneaſineſs, but in hopes of receiving conſiderable 
advantage from the marriage. It had been frequently hinted 
to her that there was room to doubt, whether her title to the 
crown of England was as good as the ducheſs of Suffolk's, 
which was ſupported by the will of Henry VIII. and that this 
vas a point to be deeided by Engliſh lawyers. This was to 
keen her in ſubmiſſion, and prevent her diſobliging Elizabeth. 
When this uneafineſs was removed by the death of the 
ducheſs of Suffolk and Catherine her daughter, the rights of 
the counteſs of Lenox, daughter of Margaret queen of Scot- 
land by her ſecond huſband Archibald earl of Angus, begun 
to be whiſpered. Henry VIII. her uncle, had given her in 
marriage to Matthew Stuart, earl of Lenox, who had with- 
drawn into England, as was ſaid in the reign of that prince. 
The counteſs of Lenox could not indeed, with any ſeeming 
juſtice, enter into competition with Mary, fince ſhe was born 
only of Margaret's ſecond marriage, whereas Mary came from 
the firſt, But it could be alleged in her favour, that ſhe was 
one degree nearer, and it was to be feared for Mary, that this 
renſon would prevail, if ſupported by Elizabeth. So, to avoid 
th.s competition, Mary had retolved to unite the titles of the 
two tamilies by her marriage with the lord Darnly, ſon to 
the counteſs of Lenox, and thereby diſable Elizabeth to give 
cr any diſturbance. Elizabeth had for the fame reaſon re- 
tolyed to obſtruct the marriage, not from any fear of the lord 
Daraly, but with intent to keep Mary always in awe and 
fubmiſſion. 

The reconciliation between the two queens being made, as 

before ſaid, Mary terioufly thought of executing her deſign. 
But «as the was prepoſtefled with a belief, that Elizabeth only 
tought to amuſe her, and prevent her from marrying, ſhe ſaw 


She defiied Mary to take heed, that in ſhewing pleaſure to the earl of 
Ten, the did not Giipicale the houſe of Hamilton, ſeeing thereby trouble 
zuchitrife might ariſe in her country, Melvil, p. 42. 


At any other time this advice would not have been ill taken ; but now. 
all advices given by Elizabeth were nutgconſtrued, partly on account of hei 
lavizg lindered the marriage with the archduke, and partly becaute Rizzo, 
the queen of Scots, ſecretary tor the French tongue, was not very ſkilful in 
iucieing French letters. 


Not queen Mary's letter; but an angry anſwer to it, which the had 
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it neceſſary to uſe ſome art, to draw the earl of Lenox and his 
ſon into Scotland. She began with the father, and pretended 
to recal him, in order to reſtore hini to his eſtate, forfeited 
during the regency of the duke of Chateleraut. Elizabeth 
did not think it right to oppole the earl of Lenox's return into 
his own country, upon a motive ſo juſt and reaſonable, [x 
this whole affair the two queen's behaved with equal diffimy. 
lation. At the very time Mary was taking meaſures to 
marry the lord Darnly, unknown to Elizabeth, ſhe pretended 
a readineſs to be directed by her counſels. 
ſented to a congreſs of commiſſioners of both the kingdoms, 
concerning her marriage, though ſhe was not ignorant of 
Elizabeth's intentions to propoſe to her Dudley, lately created 
carl of Leiceſter i. On the other hand, Elizabeth, not un. 
acquainted with Mary's deſign to marry the lord Darnly, 
ſeemed not to perceive it, being well pleafed to have her fix 
her thoughts upon a ſubject, whom ſhe believed to be at her 
diſpoſal, becauſe the earl his father had great poſſeſſions in 
England. She hoped therefore to have it always in her power 
to break off or delay the marriage, as ſhe ſhould judge pro- 
per, her ſole aim being to gain time, and amuſe the queen of 
Scotland. | | 
Some time after, the earl of Bedford & for England, and 
the earl of Murray with Lidington for Scotland; had a con- 
ference at Berwick !, where the earl of Bedford, according 
to his inſtructions, propoſed the marriage of the queen ot 
Scotland to the earl of Leiceſter. But the two Scotch com- 
miſhoners, who had likewiſe their orders, reeeived the pro- 
poſal with ſuch coldneſs, that the earl of Bedford thought it 
not proper to inſiſt much on it. Nay, it is pretended that the 
earl of Leiceſter, who had ſome hope to marry Elizabeth n, 
had defired him not to preſs it. | 
Mean time, Melvil being returned, freely told Mary, in 
laying his negotiation before her, that the queen of Eng- 
land's friendſhip was far from being fincere. This cauſed 
Mary, who had already no very ond opinion of Elizabeth, 
to regard her as a ſecret enemy, Who, though ſhe always 
called her good ſiſter, did not mean her well. Sometimes ſhe 
thought Elizabeth only propoſed the earl of Leiceſter to her, 
that the herſelf might marry him with the leſs diſhonour, 
atter his having been encouraged by a queen ; and ſometimes, 
that this propoſal was only an artifice, to waſte time in fruit- 
leſs negotiations. | | 
Thus was ſpent the year 1564, in which Ferdinand I. died, 
leaving the Imperial dignity and his hereditary dominions to 
his ſon Maximilian. 85 
[1565] The queen of Scotland had for ſome time enter- 
tained David Rizzo, an Italian, who governed her abſolutely. 
As the queen entirely changed both her conduct and charac- 
ter, after this ſtranger was received into her confidence, and 
as he was the frit cauſe of the troubles of Scotland, and the 
misfortunes of his miſtreſs, it is neceſſary to ſay ſomething of 
him. | ; | 
David R1zzo, ſon of a muſician of Turin, being ſervant to 
the count de Muretto, embaſlador to Scotland, attended his 
As he perfectly underſtood mu— 
fic ®, and ſung a good baſs, he got acquainted with the court- 
muſicians, and was introduced to the queen, who wanting a 
baſs to her concert, deſired the embaſlador to leave him with 


her. His fine voice often procuring him the honour of ſeeing 


and talking with the queen, he fo artfully infinuated himſelf 
into her good graces, that he daily encreaſed in favour and 
credit. At lait the ſecretary of the French diſpatches being 
gone into France, Rizzo was choſen for that office during his 
abſence. From this time he puſhed his fortune fo ſucceſstully, 
that he became in a manner firſt miniſter, nothing of moment 
being tranſacted at court but by hun. Buchanan, the queen 3 
great enemy, often infinuates, that David's influence over her 
was not confined to public affairs. He ſays, the admitted 
him to her table, and frequently dined at his, and by ſuch un- 
common familiarities gave occaſion to ſcandalous fu{picions- 
In a word, he ſays enough to incline thoſe who pay ent!e 
credit to him, to believe that the queen's conduct was not Fre 


from crime. But as Buchanan may juſtly be ſuſpected of 


aggravation, it is better to adhere to Melvil's account. He 
can be accuſed of no defign to aſperſe the queen's reputatiol, 
ſince he rather, on all occaſions, ſhews a great zeal to! her, 


wrote, and intended to fend. See Melvil, p. 46, 47. 
i On September 30. Stow, p. 657. 
* With tir Thomas Randolph. Camden, p. 396. 
'1 In November. | = 
n= Queen Elizabeth herſelf told Melvil, that ſhe eſtcemed Dudes a, „ 
brother, and belt find, whom the would have hertelf nattied, 24d “ 
ever minded to have taken a huſband. Melvil, p. 47. 
He was che auth of the old Scoteh tuncs, 
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without however concealing her faults. At the time when 
Rizzo was moſt in favour with the queen, ſhe had fo entire a 
confidence in Melvil, as even to allow, or rather command, 
him to admoniſh her of her faults. See what this author, in 
is Memoirs fays of Rizzo: © As he entered in greater cre- 
dit, ſo he had not the prudence how to manage the ſame 
rightly. For frequently, in preſence of the nobility, he 
would be publicly ſpeaking to the queen, even when 
there was greateſt conventions. of the ſtates ; which made 
him to be much envied and hated, eſpecially when he be- 
came ſo great, that he preſented all fignatures to be ſub- 
ſcribed by her majeſty. So that ſome of the nobility 
would frown upon him, others would ſhoulder and ſhut 
him by, when they entered the queen's chamber, and 
found him always ſpeaking with her. All who had any 
buſineſs at court, addreſſing themſelves to him, and de- 
pending upon him, in ſhort time he became very rich.— 
As he was a known minion, and ſuſpected to be a penſioner 
of the pope, it gave ground of ſuſpicion, that ſome deſign 
would be by him contrived againſt the reformed religion.” 
The ſame author adds, that having himſelt repreſented to the 
queen the injury, which her favours upon this ſtranger now 
did and might afterwards do her, his remonſtrance was very 
ill received, the queen telling him, ſhe would not be fo far 
refrained but that ſhe might diſpenſe her favours to ſuch as 
ſh: pleaſed. He fays farther, that, having remonſtrated to 
Rizzo how much he offended the nobility by his affectation 
to appear fo great with the queen, he ſeemed to pay ſome re- 
gard to his advice; but within a few days told him, he had 
the queen's orders to behave as he was wont, without mind- 
ing any thing. This teſtimony added, to Camden's filence, 
who, having undertaken in his Annals of Elizabeth to juſtify 


the queen of Scots, ſays nothing of Rizzo, ſhews that this. 


miniſter or favourite entirely governed the queen. So, the 
lord Darnly, being a catholic, and Rizzo the pope's pen- 
ſioner, as Melvil affirms, it is not to be doubted that the queen 
was determined to the marriage by her favourite's advice. It 
was therefore to have an opportunity of drawing that young 
lord into Scotland, that ſhe reſtored his father to the poſſeſſion 
of his eſtate. As this was to be done in the aſſembly of the 
ſtates, ſummoned to meet in January, Darnly demanded 
leave to be abſent three months, in order to be at the Scotch 
parliament, and obtained it by the interceſſion of Cecil, who 
never imagined he would venture to eſpouſe Mary without the 
queen's permiſſion. Probably he was permitted to go into 
Scotland only with intent to amuſe the queen, and perhaps to 
give her an opportunity to entertain for that handſome young 
lord a paſhon, which would hinder her from thinking of any 
other, However this be, he was well received by the queen, 
who immediately gave him great marks of her eſteem, and 
ſhortly after, it was perceived ſhe deſigned him for her huſband. 
Rizzo inſtantly contracted ſo cloſe a friendſhip with him, that 
they both lay in the ſame bed. | 

After Rizzo had ingrofled the queen's favour, the earl of 
Murray ſaw his credit daily decline. This, added to the in- 
tended marriage, and the great union between Darnly and 
Rizzo, convinced him it was time to retire, and, to haſten 
him, the queen recalled all his enemies to court. The carl 
of Bothwell returned from France, the earl of Sutherland 
trom Flanders, and George Gordon, who was impriſoned at 
Dunbar, and under ſentence of death, was releaſed, and, after 
obtaining his pardon, took the title of earl of Huntley. 
Murray could not fee Bothwell (who would have murdered 
him) without reſentment. He impeached him in a legal 
manner, and prevailed to have a day aftigned tor his trial. 
The queen, according to Buchanan, uſed her utmoſt endea- 
Yours to oblige Murray to deſiſt from his proſecution, and not 
lucceeding, tried to corrupt his judges. Notwithſtanding fo 
powertul a protection, Bothwell thought it not proper to ap- 
pear, but withdrew. Afterwards the queen obtained from the 
earl of Murray a fort of reconciliation with Bothwell. The 
lame hiſtorian pretends, that the queen had conceived ſo vio- 
lent hatred againſt Murray, that, jointly with Darnly and 

220, the formed a deſign to have him murdered in a journ- 
ney ſhe made on purpoſe to Perth; but that Murray, having 
lome notice of it, retired to his mother's at Lochleven. He 
lays further, that the queen being at Perth, a report was in— 
duſtriouſly raiſed, that Murray intended to ſurpriſe her and the 


lord Darnly, in their return to Edinburgh. To make the 


feport the more credible, ſcouts were {cnt out on the road, 
and the queen came to Edinburgh with a precipitation apt to 
create a belief of the greatneſs of her danger. It mult hows 
ter be owned, that Melvil ſpeaks of a con{piracy to ſeize the 


HH / » o g 
call And about this time ſhe created the lord Daraly, baron of Ardamanack, 
a ot Rotle, and duke of Rothſay ; which are the utual tiles of the eldelt 
Ki lecond tons of Scotland. Heylu's Hiit. Ret. p. 343. 
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lord Darnly, as ſomething real, though Buchanan will have it 
to be all imaginary ; but Melvil does not aſcribe it to Murray 
alone, fince the duke of Chateleraut, the earls of Argyle, 
Glencairn, and Rothes, were likewiſe concerned. 

The earl of Murray had a double intereſt to obſtruct the 
projected marriage; the one private, the other public. I 
have already taken notice of the firſt, which engaged him ta 
alter the ſtate of the court, where he could no longer ſupport 
himſelf, The latter flowed, firſt from the, danger into which 
the queen's marriage with a catholic lord might throw the 
reformed religion. In the next place, it was to be feared, 
that this marriage, being made without the queen of Eng- 
land's participation, or any care for the ſupport of the re- 
formed religion, would lay a foundation for troubles, in which 
it was almoſt impoſſible tor England and France not. to be 
concerned, to the great prejudice of the kingdom. The earl 
of Murray was not the only perſon who diſliked the mar- 
riage. The duke of Chateleraut, ſworn enemy to the houſe 
of Lenox, the carls of Argyle, Rothes, Marr, Glencairn, 
and many others, ſome from private views, others from more 
honeſt motives, believed it time to apply effectual remedies to 
the impending miſchiefs, by making a league to oppoſe the 
defigns of the court. It is not eaſy to decide whether theſe 
lords took uparms before or after the queen's marriage. 
Buchanan intimates this was not till after, upon the court's 
intending to oppreſs them. Melvil ſpeaks of an inſurrection 
of theſe lords after failing to ſeize the lord Darnly, and 
then proceeds to the recital of the queen's marriage. Cam- 
den poſitively afferts, that the queen, to celebrate the mar- 
riage with more ſafety, was obliged to march with ſome 
forces againſt the confederate lords, and forced them to fly 
into England. If this be true, ſhe doubtleſs ſurpriſed them 
before they were prepared. 'This 1s not the only diſagreement 
between Camden and Buchanan, 

However, Mary, having reſolved on her marriage, had now 
applied to the pope for a diſpenſation . When ſhe knew it 
was granted, ſhe aſſembled the great men of her court, who 
were all devoted to her, and aſked their advice concerning her 


marriage, which was unanimouſly approved. Only it was 


added, not to exaſperate the people, that care was to be 
taken of the proteſtant religion. The firſt part of this ap- 
probation was gladly accepted; but as for the reſtriction, it 
was no more heard of. Buchanan ſays, the earl of Murray 
undertook to procure Elizabeth's conſent, provided the pro- 
teſtant religion was ſecured. But this was not the intention 
of the court, who perceived this ſecurity would be the gua- 
ranty of Elizabeth, which agreed neither with the intereſts 
of the queen, nor thoſe of Rizzo, and the lords newly taken 
into favour. 

Mean time, the people began to murmur by the ſecret in- 
ſtigations of the contederate lords. It was debated in pri— 
vate converſations, whether the queen could marry without 
the conſent of the ſtates. Some ſaid, the could not be de- 
nied a natural right enjoyed by all her ſubjects. Others main— 
tained, that the condition of the queen and her ſubjects were 
not the ſame, becauſe the queen, by her marriage, gave a {ove- 
reign to her ſubjects, which ſhe could not do without their con- 
ſent. Theſe treedoms convinced the queen that ſhe mutt haſten 
her marriage, not to be any longer expoſed to the dithculaes 
which might be ſtarted, whilſt there was hope to obſtruct it. She 
believed, however, that ſhe could not avoid aſking, not the ad- 
vice, but the approbat ion of Elizabeth, whom it was, as I ſaid, 
her intereſt to manage. She wrote to her, therefore, to commu— 
nicate her defign as a thing already retolved, Elizabeth, on 
fight of the letter, aſſembled her council, who examincd the 
affair with great attention. The reſult was, that the mar- 
riage of the queen of Scotland with Darnly was dangerous to 
religion and the kingdom. To religion, becauſe that queen, 
in chuſing a catholic lord, intended, it was to be teared, to 
reſtore her religion in Scotland, which would be very preju- 
dicial to that of the protcſtants. To the kingdom, as Mary, 
uniting by this marriage the intereſts of the two houſes who 
could pretend to the crown of England, ſeemed to have a de- 
ſign of forming a powerful party in the Kingdom, and prevent- 
ing the interruption of her cabals, by oppoting againſt her the 
houſc of Lenox. For theſe reaſons, ſome of the counſellors 
were for {ending immediately an army into Scotland, to ſup— 
port the malcontents. But Elizabeth thought it not proper 
to be ſo haſty, and the more, as the alleging that her mar- 
riage might be dangerous to England, was bur a weak pre- 
tence to make war upon the queen of Scots 4. She contented 
herſelf therefore with ſending fir Nicholas Throckmorton, to 
make her fenfible of the hazard the ran of loſing her expecta- 


” By Liddington, Camden, p. 390. . 
4 The two queens had an interview this year, in May or June'; but what 
the effect of it was, does not appear. Strype's Atl. tom. I. p. 310. 
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tion of mounting the throne of England, by a marriage ſo 
diſagreeable to the Engliſh. Mary's anſwer was, that the af- 
fair was too far advanced to be recalled, nor had Elizabeth 
any reaſon to diſapprove the marriage, fince, by her advice, 
the had now choſe an Engliſhman, deſcended from the royal 
blood of kingdoms, and the firſt nobleman of all Britain. 
Throckmorton, unable to prevail with Mary, fignified to the 
earl of Lenox, and the lord Darnly, that their licence being 
expired, they were to return to England, or their eſtates 
would be forteited . This menace was incapable to com- 
mand their obedience in ſuch a conjuncture. However, they 
both wrote very ſubmithvely to the queen; and Darnly in 
particular proteſted, that he only accepted the honour done 


him by the queen of Scotland, with intent to preſerve a per- 


fect harmony between the two kingdoms. 

But this was not the only commiſſion the embaſſador of 
England was charged with. He had alſo inſtructions to cn- 
courage the diſcontented lords, and give them hopes of the 
queen's protection. It was probably from this encourage- 
ment that they took up arms to oppoſe the marriage. But 
the queen prevented them, by having it ſolemnized the 29th 


of july in her own chapel, after the manner of the church of 


Rome. Buchanan ſays, ſhe had two other reaſons to haſten 
her marriage. The firſt was, her fear of the cardinal of 


Lorrain's oppoſition, who wiſhed her to make a more conſi- 


derable alliance. The other was, that Rizzo was willing to 
recommend himſelf to the pope, by giving the queen a catho- 
lic huſband, without any ſecurity for the proteſtant re— 
ligion. | | 

Mean time the confederate lords bcing cited, and not ap- 
pearing, the queen, whether before or after her marriage, 
put herſelf at the head of four thouſand men, and purſuing 
them from place to place, forced them at laſt to retire into 
England. There they found a ſafe retreat 5, notwithſtanding 
the treaty of the vear 1560, by which the two queens mu- 
tually promited to deliver the fugitive rebels. But fuch arti- 
cles are uſually very ill obſerved. Melvil relates a particular 
which deſerves notice. The Scoth fugitive lords having de- 
puted to Elizabeth the earl of Murray to defire her protecti- 
on, ſhe politically induced him to own, before the embaſſa— 
dors of France and Spain, that ſhe was not concerned in their 
rebellion. But the words were no ſooner out of Murray's 
mouth, than ſhe called them rebels and traitors, and forbid 
them her preſence. This was to clear herſelf to the embaſ- 


. Jadors : but was all a farce, fince ſhe ſtill granted the fugi- 


tives a ſafe retreat in her kingdom. Nay, privately ſupplied 
them with money by the duke of Bedford. 

Mary's marriage with a catholic, the great credit of Riz- 
20, and the concern of many for the tare of the fugitive 
lords, produced a diſcontent among the Scots, which daily 
encreaſed by the ſecret intrigues of the relations and friends of 
the tugitives. The preachers ſtill greatly inflamed it, by in- 
ſinuating to the people, that religion was in extreme danger. 
Notwithſtanding all this, the court, now proſperous and elate, 
reſolved, contrary to the rules of policy, and at a time when 
the kingdom was diſſatisfied, to degrade and baniſh the fugi- 
tive lords by a degree of the ſtates. To this end, the ſtates 
were ſummoned to meet in February the next year. Melvil 
ſays, in his Memoirs, that having repreſented to the queen 
the miſchiefs this rigour might produce, ſhe at firſt ſeemed to 
mind him, but, however, perfiſted in her reſolution, for two 
reaſons. The firſt was, the avarice of Rizzo, who had an 
eye to the conſiſcation of the exiles eſtates. The ſecond 
was the powerful ſolicitation of the cardinal of Lorrain 
againſt them. Fe ftill thought of placing the queen his 
niece on the throne of England, and therefore judged, if the 
tugitives of Scotland, as they were the heads of the pro- 
rettants, were once ruined, it would be eaſv to reſtore the 
Romith religion in Scotland, and atterwards invade Elizabeth 
trom thence. Rizzo, the pope's creature, acted doubtlels 
trom the the ſame motive, and in all appearance the new king 
was no enemy to the deſign. If Elizabeth 1s to be credited, 


Qucen Elizabeth, on June 22, ordered the counteſs of Lenox, and her 
jon Charles, to be put in cultody. Camden, p. 397, Meivil, p. 58. 

* Melvil fays, that queen Elizabeth had, by her ciubatiidors, promiſed 
to hazard her crown m their defence, in calc they were driven to any ſtrait, 
for appearing againit the marriage, p. 57. 

© Melviltays, that had not ſome of the proteſtants in 1.ngland, who fa- 
voured the Scots exiles upon account of their religion, unterpoied with queen 
Kuzaveth, they would have been permitted to have remained within her 
dominions; though the had promited a little betore to give them afliſtance., 
An as for ſecret help, ihe gave them none, only they obtained. a ſmall 
Lontrbution among Jouve of their own religion, p. 57. 

» Buchanan lays, when the had read about halt or the letter, Rizzo ſtood 
2p and bil her read no mote, ſhe had road enough, flie ſhould ſtop. 

* And on the 28th and zoth of July 1505, ined out two proclamations, 


2 » * 10 | * * | reine 'T T% | } a . - — * [IT IP | 3 
* hereby the ordered he fond be lied king of Scotland. Sce them in An- 


in what ſhe wrote to her embaſſador in France ſome years aftet; 
Mary and the lord Darnly, from the moment of their mar. 
riage, never ceaſed to cabal againſt England. On this ſuppo- 
ſition, it will not appear ſtrange that Elizabeth fomented the 
troubles in Scotland, to put it out of the power of her enemies 
to invade het. | 

In the mean time, Elizabeth ſent into Scotland, Tamworth 
a gentleman of her privy-chamber, with a letter written 
with her own hand, wherein ſhe demanded of Mary, thy 
the lord Darnly, to whom ſhe vouchſafed not to give the 
title of king, ſhould be delivered up to her, according tg 
the tenor of their treaty. Mary retuſed to give the embat. 
ſador audience, but was willing to receive the letter. Whig 
ſhe was reading it in the preſence of ſome lords, Rizzo 
came in, and ſnatching it out of her hands, hindered her 
from proceeding u. He judged that Elizabeth demanded the 
king, only to oblige the queen to pardon the exiles, to which 
he could not agree, being determined to ruin them, though 
the earl of Murray had ſent him a very ſubmifhve letter 
with a fine diamond incloſed. Mary anſwered Elizabeth, 
That ſhe would not attempt any thing againſt England ſo 
long as ſhe lived, “ provided ſhe was declared her preſump. 
tive heir by act of parliament.” As to the fugitive lords, ſhe 
deſired her to leave her at liberty to diſpoſe of them 25 
ſhe pleafed, fince ſhe did not meddle with what pailed in 
England. 5 

Whilſt Rizzo was employed in taking meaſures to execute 
his projects, the queen conceived an extreme averſion to her 
new ſpouſe, which ſoon became public, becauſe ſhe took 
no care to conceal it. She was not contented with grievouſly 
mortifying him in private, but was pleaſed all the world ſhould 
know how little ſhe valued him. When they were firſt mar. 
ried, ſhe had cauſed the king's name to be ſet with her own 
in all public acts, and on the coin *; but preſently after, ſhe 
ordered her own to be placed before the king's, and even 


cauſed his to be left out in the money-ſtamp. Mean while, 


ſhe continued without any reſerve her ſcandalous familiarities 
with Rizzo, if we may believe Buchanan. XIelvil fays not 
ſo much on this ſubje&, but, befides his plain intimations, 
he manifeſtly ſuppoſes it, otherwiſe there would be no cohe- 
rence in what he relates. As tor Camden, who makes it his 
buſineſs to vindicate queen Mary upon all occaſions, he ſcarce 
mentions Rizzo; and for the queen's averſion to the king, 
he accuſes the earl of Murray, then a fugitive in England, of 
having cauſed it by his letters and friends. He pretends, 
Murray took occaſion, from the alteration enjoined by the 
queen with reſpect to the acts and the coin, to {ow diſcord 
between them; ſo aſſigning for cauſe, what was only the et- 
fect of the queen's averſion. 

Buchanan muſt be copied to repreſent fully all the mortifi- 
cations the queen made the king undergo, the affronts ſhe put 
upon him, and the little diſcretion ſhe obſerved in her fami- 
liarities with Rizzo x. Perhaps this hiſtorian is guilty of great 
aggravation. But, however, it cannot be denied, that the 
king was jealous. The queſtion was to know, whether the 
queen gave occaſion for this jealouſy, as Buchanan pretends; 
or whether, as Camden affirms, the earl of Murray, though 
abſent, inſtilled it into the King, without any foundation, by his 
letters and friends“. Melvil, who may be confidered as an 
unſuſpected evidence, plainly ſuppoſes the king's jealouſy, with- 
out any mention of the cauſe; and it may be almoſt affirmed, 


that if he had thought the queen entircly innocent, he would 


not have failed to clear her. He adds, that the friends of the 
fugitive lords, improving the viſible diſcord between the king 
and queen, and the diſpoſition of the king with regard to 
Rizzo, induced him to reſolve to take away the lite ot that 
favourite, in order by his death to put a ſtop to the proſecu- 
tion of the fugitives, who properly had no other adverſary 
but him. This ſeems to confirm what Buchanan ſays, fince 
Melvil ſuppoſes the king's jealouſy, and ſince the friends of 
the tugitives only made ule of the king's diſpofition. On the 
other hand, Camden ſeems to have ſaid juſtly, that the earl 


derſon's Collect. tom. I. p. 33, &c. 3 

x We find (in the lord Ruchven's relation of the death of David Rizzo) 
the king thus complaining to the queen : “ Since yon fellow Davie fell ” 
credit and familiarity with your majcity, ye regarded me not, neither treaten 
me nor entertained me after your wonted faſhion; tor exery day e 
dinner and after dinner, ye would come to my chamber, and paſs time wi 
me, and this long time ye have not done ſo; and when I come te ow 
majeſty's chamber, ye bear me little company, except Davie had been 1 
third marrow ; and after ſupper your majeſty hath a ule to ſet at the car 5 
with the ſaid Davie till one or two of the clock after midnight: and this 1 
the entertainment that I have had of you this long time,“ p. 30. „1 

Blackwood fays, it was the earl of Morton that put it into the King's 
head, Martyre de Maric, p. 203, &c. Coll. Jebb. 80 alto lays Calle: 
nau, Mem, c. 13. 
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RAPI NOS HISTORY or EN GLAN B. 


of Murray's friends inſpired the king with the deſign to diſ- 
patch Rizzo out of the way. But we ſhall ſee preſently, 
that by the friends of the fugitive lords, Melvil did not 
mean the earl of Murray's particular friends, but rather 
thoſe of the other lords, who, like him, had taken refuge in 
England. | | | | 

The king having taken this reſolution, and conſulted ſome 
of his domeſtics how to excute it, the queen, who was 
informed of it, was ſo enraged with him, as made him till 
more ſenſible how much ſhe was concerned for that unwor- 
thy favourite. As the deſign was diſcovered, the king was 
afraid of his own life, and not knowing what courſe to take, 
aſked advice of his father the earl of Lenox, who was of opi- 
nion, Privately to recal the fugitive lords, and ſtrengthen 
himſelf by their aid againſt Rizzo's attempts. Probably it 
was then the king ſent to theſe lords, that they might return 
to Scotland, whether he only gave them ſome general hopes 
of a revolution to their advantage, or informed them of his 
moſt ſecret deſigns. 1 

In July, this year, was the famous interview of Bayonne; 
where the two courts of France and Spain reſolved to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to extirpate the heretics, as it afterwards 
appeared. Very likely queen Elizabeth was not forgot on 
this occaſion. 

Pope Pius IV. dying in Sptember, his ſucceſſor took the 
name of Pius V. I return to the affairs of Scotland, which 
are very material to clear the hiſtory of Elizabeth *. 

The members of the parliament of Scotland daily repaired 
to Edinburgh in the beginning of the year 1566. As they 
arrived, Rizzo openly ſolicited them to obtain the condemn- 
ation of the fugitive lords, notwithſtanding the warm in- 
ſtances of the Engliſh embaſſador, who conjured the queen to 

ardon them, or at leaſt delay their trial. Theſe inſtances 
were ſo far from moving her, that they rather helped to con- 
firm her reſolution, becauſe ſhe conſidered Elizabeth as an 
enemy, againſt whom the was to guard. Thele lords being 
the heads of the proteſtants, it was probable the queen of 
England demanded their pardon, only to have ſo many power- 
ful friends when they ſhould return to their country. But 
this was what the queen and Rizzo were reſolved to prevent 
at any rate, knowing their projects would be very difficult to 
be accompliſhed when theſe lords were in Scotland. And 
therefore they were to be deprived of all hopes to return. 

Mean while, the king conſulted with the earl of Morton, 
and ſome other friends, how to diſpatch Rizzo. In ſhort, 
his death was determined, the king, having firſt figneda writing, 
declaring himſelf to be the author *. His inſtruments were, 
the lord Ruthven, and George Douglaſs, natural fon to the 
earl of Angus“; Morton only adviſing the thing, without 
lending his aſſiſtance; and it was executed in this manner: 
The queen, being at table, and Rizzo in her chamber, the 
king came up by a private pair of ſtairs, and ſtood ſometime, 
leaning upon ker chair. Preſently after, the lord Ruthven, 

and George Douglaſs, entered, all armed, and attended with 
| lome of their accomplices, the reſt having poſted themſelves in 
ſeveral parts of the palace to prevent affiſtance. Theſe men 


This year, on July 16, there was ſuch a terrible ſtorm of thunder, with 
violent thowers of hail, that at Chelmsford, in Effex, there were five hun— 
dred acres of corn deſtroyed. Stow, 659. This year alſo, Armigitl Wade, 
Eig. and William Herlle, gentleman, having found out the way of making 
brimſtone, and of extracting, out of certain roots and, herbs, an oil proper 
tor the drefling of cloths, obtained a patent for the tame, Rymer's Feed, 
tom. XV. p. 650. . | 

he reader may ſee this writing in a curious relation of the death of 
Rizzo, written by the lord Ruthven, and publiſhed at London, 1699. 

» Who was father to Margaret Douglais, counteſs of Lenox, the king's 
mother, Melvil, p. 64- | ; 

The outer hall. Melvil, p. 685. This was contrary to the deſign of 
tnoie who conſpired his death; for they had rejolved to hang him publicly. 
Buchanan. 

i The account of this matter is thus given by the lord Ruthven, the prin- 
cipal actor in this buſineſs : * Upon Saturday the gth day of March, the 
ealof Morton, lord Ruthven, and lord Lindiey,withtheir accomplices, patled 
up to the queen's utter chamber; and the ſaid lord Ruthven paſſed in through 
the king's chamber, and up through the privy way to the queen's chamber, 
as the king had learned hin, and through the charuber to the cabinet, where 

e found the queen's majclty fitting at her ſupper, at the middes of a little 
table, the lady Argyle litting at one end, and Davie Rizzo at the head of 
the table, with his cap on his head, the king ſpeaking with the queen's ma- 
Jelty, and his hand about her waiſt. 
tad to the queci's majeſty, It would pleaſe your majeſty to let yonder man 

avie come forth of your preſcuce, for he hath been ove.»tong here, Her 
majeſty aniwered, What offence hath he made? "The ſaid lord rephed again, 
hat he had made great offence to her majeſty's honour, the king her hui- 


and, the nobility, and commmonweal of the realm. And how? faith the. 


will pleaſe your nnjeſtv, ſaid the ſaid lord, he hath offended your majeſty's 
onour, which I dare not be fo bold to ſpeak Of. As tothe king your huiband's 
onour, he hath hindered him of the crown matrimonial, which your grace 
Pionited him, beiides many other things which are not neceſſary to be ex- 
Pretted ; and as to the nobility, he hath cauted your majeſty to banith a 
Sicut part, and moſt chict chetecof, in fo far as he ſuffered not your majeſty 
io graut or give any thing but that v ich pafled through his hands, by taking 


The lord Ruthven, at his coming in, 


297 
entered ſo abruptly, that the table was overturned. The 
queen aſking Ruthven what his deſign was, he made her no 
anſwer ; but, ſpeaking to Rizzo, boldly commanded him to go 
out of the room, ſaying, the place he ſat in was not fit for 
him. It ſeems by that, Rizzo was at table with the queen: 
Be that as it will, Rizzo perceiving he was the mark they 
aimed at, trembled for fear, and took hold of the queen's 
robe, to put himſelf, as it were, under her protection, who 
did all ſhe could to interpoſe herſelf between him and the 
conſpirators. But the king, taking her in his arms, and tell- 
Ing her ſhe had nothing to fear, hindered her from expoſing 
herſelf to the danger, and withal from ſcreening Rizzo. 
lean time, George Douglaſs, taking the king's dagger froni 
his fide, drew it, and ſtabbed Rizzo, who was immediately 
dragged into another room ©, and there ſlain 4. The queen 
was then above five months gone with child, and it may be 
eaſily judged that the committing ſuch a deed in her preſence 
muſt have made her like to miſcarry®. 
Rizzo being dead, a guard was ſet upon the queen, who 
found means, however, to tell Melvil to go inſtantly to the 
provoſt of Edinburgh, and bid him draw the people together 
and come to her relief, Melvil having diſcharged his com- 
miſhon, the provoſt anſwered, he would do his endeavour to 
ſerve the queen; but there was not much to be expected from 
the people, who were extremely diſpleaſed with the govern- 


ment. Some, however, appearing in arms before the palace, 


the king ſhewed himſelf out of a window, and affuring them 
that Rizzo was flain by his command, ordered them to re- 
tire, which they did immediately f. 

Mean while the queen, not doubting Rizzo's murder was 
committed in favour of the fugitive lords, and that they would 
ſoon return into Scotland, ſent to Melvil by one of her la— 
dies, that he would endeavour to prepoſſeſs the earl of Murray; 
and entreat him, from her, not to join with her enemies, for 
which he might depend upon her love and favour for ever. 
Murray and the other fugitive lords arrived indeed two days 
after Rizzo's death, having had notice of the change which 
was to happen at court. Camden draws this conjecture from 
the ſudden arrival of the fugitives, that Rizzo's murder muft 
have been committed for the fake of the carl of Murray, who 
was to be condemned two days after by the parliament. But 
It appears, on the contrary, in Melvil's Memoirs, that the 


earl of Murray's particular friends had no hand in the deed, 


ſince he did not think himſelf at all obliged to the actors. 
What Melvil ſays upon this occaſion, ſhews that the conſe- 
quence drawn by Camden againſt the earl of Murray, from 
the ſudden arrival of the fugitives, is not juſt. His words are 
theſe: Which commiſſion | to perſuade Murray not to join 
with her enemies] I did not fai! to execute at his coming 
upon Monday, but he was more moved at his meeting with 
her majeſty, who embraced and kiſſed him, alleging, that 
if he had been at home, he would not have ſuffered her to 
have been ſo uncourteouſly handled. Which ſo much moved 
him, that the tears ran from his eyes. He knew ſufficiently 
well that it was not for his cauſe, but their own particular 
ends, that the greateſt part who had made that enterpriſe 


of bribes and goods for the ſame ; behdes many other inconveniencies that 
he ſolicited your majeſty to do. Then the ſaid lord Ruthven ſaid to the king, 
Sir, take the queen's majeſty, -your ſovereign and wite to you, who ſtood all 
amazed, and wyſt not what to do. Then her myjetiy roſe on her feet, and 
ſtood before Davie, he holding her majeſty by the plats of her gewn, lean- 
ing back over in the window, his whynmard drawn in his hand. Arthur 


Erkin, and the abbot of Holyrood-houle, and others, began to lay hands on 


the ſaid lord Ruthven, none of the king's party being p:ctent. Then the 
taid lord pulled out his whyniard, and freed himſelf wine morecame in, and 
{aid to them, Lay not hands on me, for I will not be haudled; and, at the 
incoming of others into the cabinet, the ſaid lord Ruthven put up His whyns 


ard; and, with the ruſhing in of men, the board tell to the wallwards, with 


meat and candles being thereon ; and the lady oi Argyle took up one of the 
candles in her hand; and, in the fame inſtant, the 1aid lord Ruthven took the 
queen in his arms, and put her into the king's arms, befeeching her majeſty 
not to be afraid; tor there was no man there that would do her majeſty's 
body more harm that their own hearts; and aiſured her majeſty, all that 
was done was the king's own deed and action, Then the remanent gentle- 
men, being in the cabinet, took Davie out of the window; and after that 
they had him out in the queen's chamber, the id lord Ruthyen toilowed, and 
bude take him down the privy way to the king's chamber; and the ſaid lord 
returned to the cabinet again, believing that the {aid Davie had been had 
down to the king's chamber, as 121d is; but the preis gf the people hurled 
him forth to the utter chamber, where there was a great number ſtanding, 
who were ſo vehemently moved agaialt the ſaid Davie, that they could nut 
abide any longer, but flew him at the queen's tar door in the utter chamber,” 
Relation of the Death of David Rizzo, by the lord Ruthven, p. 27—29. 

e Melvil fays, it appeared to be done to delfroy both her and her child. 
For they might have killed Rizzo in any other part, and at any other time, 
p. 66, "The lords concerned in this murder, were tor ditpatching Rizzo in 
his own chamber in a morrt.ing, or elſewhere. But the kingintitied it hould 
be done as it was. Relation of his death, p. 22—23. | 

f Buchanan Jays, there was a great tumult in the city, and that the citi— 
zens took up ums; but, according to Melyil, the twnult was not very cons 
ſiderable. Rapin. 


Buchanan 
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| h $ | : 15 TITEL | 5 is enemi t whom th 
had therein engaged, which made kim the leſs concerned was always expoſed to his enemies, to he queen, 


in them.” Can any thing be more oppoſite to Camden's to her own musfortune, gave but too much acceſs to her 
n . „ OL ir have R. i the . perſon. | | 

inference ? This hiſtorian will have Rizzo to be flain on 01 8 f | L | 
earl of Murray's account, and, in order to prevent his con- Elizabeth, being fully informed of what paſſed at the court 
demnation, without mentioning the other fugitive lords, as of Scotland, was not forry to ſee her good ſiſter (for ſo ſhe 
if their friends had not been concerned in the deed. And called Mary) purſue a courſe contrary to her true intereſt, in 
yet Melvil, who was then preſent in the court, and wrote long truſting to men who could not but ruin her. She knew Mary 

, 


before him, ſays poſitively, that the friends of the other fugi- could not relinquiſh her project of dethroning her; and that 


| 7 dle authors of the murder, and that the the pope, the cardinal of Lorrain, and the courts of France 
2 1 0 = not engaged in it. By ſuch ſtrokes as and Spain, took great care to keep her in that reſolution: 
theſe, and by perpetual invectives againſt Murray, Camden has So, the better to diſcover her ſecrets, ſhe had fent one Ruy. 
disfigured the Scotch hiſtory of thoſe days, and withal that by into Scotland, who feigning to fly out of England, and 
of England, in what it has in common with this neighbour- to hate Elizabeth mortally, had infinuated himſelf into Mary's 
ing kingdom. favour, and by degrees got out of her ſome important ſecrets 
While the queen was kept in confinement, Scotland was which he communicated to ſecretary Cecil. Theſe diſcove. 
in a real anarchy, which, however, did not laſt. The king ries having confirmed Elizabeth's ſuſpicions, were the reaſon 
quickly began to repent of following ſuch violent counſels, that though ſhe had by proclamation commanded all the fu- 
and the queen, who perceived it, managed him ſo artfully, gitive lords of Scotland to depart out of her dominions, ſhe 
that ſhe perſuaded him to abandon Rizzo's murderers 5. gave them private aſſurances of her protection, deſigning, 
This unexpected turn aſtoniſhed them, eſpecially as they ſaw, when occaſion, to make them her inſtruments to raiſe Mary 
contrary to their expectation, that the earl 1 e would e e which ſhould prevent her from thinking of Eng- 
join wi The queen, embracing ſo fair an oppor- land. a 
1 * , to which Ny readily con- Mean while fir Robert Melvil, the Scotch embaſſador in 
ſented, unable as they were to ſupport themſelves. But ſhe England, having found that Ruxby was Cecil's ſpy, gave no- 
had the addreſs to cauſe the writing to be ſo penned, that tice of it to the court of Scotland, who ordered him to be ar- 
there was occaſion to make ſeveral alterations before it could reſted with all his papers, among which were found ſome of 
be ſettled. This was done to gain time, and give the queen Cecil's letters in cypher m. He was kept with fuch care, 
leiſure to take neceſfary meaſures to free herſelf from capti- that it could not be known why he was apprehended. 
vity. When the writing was drawn to the ſatisfaction of the Shortly after, Elizabeth ſending Killigrew into Scotland about 
parties, ſhe repreſented to the king, that if ſhe ſigned itwhilſt ſome affairs, ordered him to demand Ruxby as an Engliſh 
a priſoner, it would be of no force, and by that means ſhe fugitive, Mary, feigning to be ignorant of Ruxby's buſineſs 
got her guard to be diſmiffed. But, inſtead of ſigning the in Scotland, replied, ſhe was ready to deliver him to any 
writing, ſhe found means to eſcape h, and retire to Dunbar, perſon whom the queen her fiſter ſhould commiſſion to re- 
where ſhe brought the king along with her i. When ſhe was ceive him. But Elizabeth underſtanding he had been ar- 
going away, ſhe ordered Melvil, by one of her ladies, to uſe reſted, and ſuſpecting the reaſon, ſaid no more of the matter, 
kis utmoſt endeavours to keep the carl of Murray in his good Thus theſe two queens, amidſt their mutual demonſtrations 
reſolution ; and Melvil ſays, Murray and his friends aſſured of friendſhip, looked upon one another however as real ene- 
him of their conſtant fidelity to the queen. | : mies, and not without cauſe. Mary was privately labour- 
Mary, being come to Dunbar, and reſuming her authority, ing by her emiſſaries to corrupt Elizabeth s ſubjects, and in- 
granted a pardon to the earl of Murray, and afterwards the ſpire them with a ſpirit of rebellion. Elizabeth on her part 
earls of Argyle, Rothes, and Glencairn, obtained the fame fa- countenanced the malcontents of Scotland with ſecret in. 
vour. As for the duke of Chateleraut, ” had ee eee that they ſhould always find in her a powerful 
| ey were conſtrained to fly into England. protection. : 
paar CT wholly turned ak Rizzo's mur- Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the queen of Scot- 
derers : but Morton, Ruthven, and Douglaſs, being fled into land was delivered of a prince, on the 19th of June, and im- 
England ſhecould puniſh only ſome of their accomplices,who mediately James Melvil was ſent to Elizabeth, to carry her 
were executed. Buchanan affirms, ſhe cauſed Rizzo's body the news and defire her to ſtand godmother to the new-born 
to be removed from the obſcure place where it was buried, infant. Melvil fays in his Memoirs, that fecretary Cecil hav- 
and laid in the ſepulchre of the kings, cloſe by Magdalen of ing brought the news to the queen, who was then at a bal, 
France, daughter of Francis I. It is eaſy to gueſs that the the dancing immediately ended, and the queen ſat down in 
deed lately committed by the king greatly encreaſed the queen's her chair, leaning her head upon her hand, without ſpeaking 
averſion to him. She put a conſtraint upon herſelf whilſt a a word; that one of her ladies aſking the reaſon of her ſudden 
priſoner ; but as ſoon as ſhe ſaw herſelf at liberty, ſhe mor- melancholy, ſhe replied, ** The queen of Scots was mother 
tified him beyond all patience. Buchanan is very circumſtan- of a ſon, while ſhe was but a barren ſtock.” However, the 
tial; and what he relates is in a manner confirmed by Melvil, next morning, when ſhe gave audience to the envoy, the ap- 


' who ſays, © the queen could not bear the king in her fight: peared better dreſſed and more gay than uſually, expreſſing 


the fled from his company; and he went up and down great joy that the queen, her good 2 Was oy 3 
all alone, ſeeing few durſt bear him company. He was miſ-. At the audience, Melvil infinuating to 2 aha PETS 
liked by the queen, and by all ſuch as lecretly favoured the ture ſhe could not better ſhew her concern wy at rel, e 
late baniſhed lords: fo that it was a great pity to lee thar the queen ot Scotland, than by 3 3 5 
good young Prince caſt off, who failed rather tor want 01. heir to the crown of England ; the _ ry ” 5 Bones 72 
good counſel and experience, than from any bad inclina- was in the hands of the LW YErS, anc the Cartily WI 
tons,” Tn a word, the queen, who had reſolved to he-n title nugut be found well grounded. 3 
at Sterling, ſeeing the king arrive there, retired without Wait Melvil was at London, Mary 4 principa vo 
Hum to the caſtle of Edinburgh, to wait the time of her de- thought it ablolutely neccffary to remove the Court 0 Pe 
e | : ; land s 1uſpicions occaſioned by Ruxb) 5 an Ane -— 
Now began the earl of Bothwell to hold in the queen's af for this purpoſe, it would be proper for queen m7 e 
fection the place Rizzo had poſſeſſed. As the new favourite two letters, one to her embaſſador fi Preto} 10 = wh: 
found the queen had a great regard for the carl of Murray, to Elizabeth, another to ſecretary ecil an — wy 15 
who had lately given her convincing proots of his fidelity, he ſent to her. Theſe letters were wrote according 5 32 
joined with the earl of Huntley, and John Lefſly, biſhop of to her embaſlador, Mary n _ . 29 
Roſs, to deſtoy him. To this end, they intimated to the by the favour and friendſhip of her goo. 11 3 | 5 ) ar. 
queen, that he intended to get the carl of Morton and the her embaſlador not to hearken do m Propoſil 8 
reſt of Rizzo's murderers recalled, in order to form a party contents, but to threaten to dis{cover thi Ir lots g ry 
againſt her whilſt ſhe was in childbed k. But ſhe would not to his knowledge. The „ tot TT 5 1 
believe it, and Melvil entirely undeceived her. Thus Murray of ſtate, contained much the lame proteſtations. | 


. e da 
f | , : 5 11.0 
; : 88 tes hi ey v s had for her, who durſt not deal with the Scotch e 
g Buchan; lv exvlain this, and thereby makes his account very vers of the catholics h. - 8 
e Buchanan does nat fully exp fy e ſador, being a proteſtant; but that he would deal lünuelf betwixt hel 
jeſty and them. 


8 : b. to 
. YI 6 xb. 
m It was only one letter, wherein ſecretary Cecil promiſed EY 


) ; 
obſcure. Rapin. ; h 
b Ar midnight, March 12. Melvil, p. 66. 3 RE dit: 
an Cry 0 Hed hi f but in the condition e 
Buchanan ſays, ſhe compelled him to go with her; but in . a in ; zence. 
ſhe was in, it was hardly poſſible for her to ute force, and contequently it is fee him rewarded, and defired him to continue in his dilige 
48 1115 : . 
© likely that he followed her voluntarily, Rapin. P. 09. 8 vas 10 
much more likely that he followe | tarily. i | * ; i e 13 8 queen Wa 
„ And therefore advited her to impriton him till ſhe was delivered. Mel- n The letters were both wrote to Melvil, of which 3 leni Me 
il, p. 67 | ſee one, and Cecil the others They ate to be ſcen, P. 73, 7 te 
vil. p. 67. - 4 MG 
1 Inis man was to appear to be a zealous tayourer of Mary's right and molrs. 
titlcto the crown of England, and to intorm her of the great triendibip di- Thus 
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RAPITN's HISTORT OT ENGL. AN d. 
letters, adds Melvil, Ruxby's intelligence was ſuppreſſed, and 


my brother ſuffered to ſtay in England, whereby the queen's 
friends ſoencreaſed, that many whole ſhires were ready to re- 
hel, and their captains already named by the election of the 
nobility.” | : 4 

T his confeſſion of a man, who probably was well informed, 
fince he was brother of the embaſſador in ordinary, ſhews 
what were Mary's defigns. Can it be thought that the em- 
paſſador undertook to incite the nobles and counties of Eng- 
land to rebel, contrary to the will of the queen his miſtreſs, or 
without her knowledge ? There are in Melvil's Memoirs ſe- 
veral paſſages to the like effect, which ſhew that Mary and 


her friends were perpetually ſtriving to encreaſe her adherents | 


in England, and to keep them diſpoſed to take up arms againſt 
Ulizabeth, when it ſhould be deemed proper. It is therefore 


no wonder if Mary refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 


That ratification would have diſcouraged her friends in Eng- 
Jand and other countties. Elizabeth was not ignorant of 
Mary's aim, which, in ſhort, was to dethrone her, if ſhe 
could poſhbly find means. This was the reaſon of her prefl- 
ing her ſo earneſtly to take the falſe ſtep of ratifying the 
treaty of Edinburgh, in order to break her meaſures. On 
the other hand, at the very time Mary was making proteſta- 
tions of friendſhip to her good fiſter, and entreating her to 
ſtand godmother to her ſon, ſhe was endeavouring to enſnare 
her, by periuading her to get her declared heir to the crown. 
She knew, could ſhe once obtain that advantage, her party, 


which was already very great in England, would become more 


numerous and powerful; But they both knew their intereſts 
too well to fall into the ſnares they laid for each other. So, 
Mary never ratified the treaty of Edinburgh, neither did Eli- 
zabeth ever declare her next heir: It may however be juſtly 
preſumed, that if Mary had not loſt herſelf another way, as we 
ſhall ſee preſently, ſhe would have thrown Elizabeth into dif- 


ficulties, of which, with all her policy, ſhe would have hardly 
got clear. 


In the interval between Mary's delivery and the prince's 


baptiſm, ſhe was ſeen to treat the king with ſo great contempt, 


and to put ſuch grievous affronts upon him, that it was the 
talk of the whole kingdom. Buchanan is not content with 
enlarging upon this ſubject; but ſpeaks moreover of the 


queen's amours with Bothwell, in a manner that ſhews ſhe 


had loſt all ſname, and no longer regarded what the world ſaid 
of her. It might be thought Buchanan, who hated the queen, 
has uſed aggravation, if what happened afterwards did not 
too evidently confirm what he has faid. Camden ſays no- 
thing of the queen's amours with Bothwell, and ſpeaks but 
lightly of her averſion to the king, calling it only a difference 
between them, becauſe theſe were things directly contrary to 
his defign of an entire vindication. Melvil found himſelf em- 


barraſſed. He durſt not ſay all, but the ſequel and connection 


of his Memoirs neceſſarily requiring he ſhould ſay ſomething 
of the queen's amours, he contents himſelf with intimating, 
in ſeveral places, that Bothwell was at that time abſolute at 
court, and entirely governed the queen . He was not ſo re- 
ſerved with reſpect to the queen's averſion to the king, fince 
he does not ſcruple to ſhew it was extreme. | 

The prince's baptiſm being to be celebrated at Sterling, the 
embaſſadors of France, England, and Savoy, who were to 


| Rand podfathers, repaired thither, and the court was very 


numerous. It was the earl of Bedford, whom Elizabeth ſent 
to ſtand in her place ?. The prince was named James, and 
the queen prevailed, though with much difficulty, that he 
ſhould be baptiſed after the manner of the Romiſh church, 
vending to educate him in the catholic religion. Whilſt 
the court was at Sterling, the king was expoſed to unheard-of 
indignities, not daring to ſhew himſelf, by reaſon of the ex- 
treme want he was reduced to, whilſt Bothwell appeared 
with a royal magnificence, to the great ſcandal of the world. 
Fat, without infiſting upon what Buchanan ſays, ſince he is 
not thought impartial, I ſhall content myſelf with the teſti- 
mony of Melvil. The queen, ſays that author, being at Ster- 
ling, ſeemed very melancholy, and complained to me of 

's murder, as of an outrage which could not be blotted 
out of her mind. I endeavoured to comfort her, and to per- 
ſuade her to recal the baniſhed lords, that ſhe might enjoy a 
peaceable government. I had now ſomewhat prevailed with 


* Thus, p. 77, he ſays, that the earl of Bothwell ruined all at court, 
taping brought home the baniſhed lords, and patched up quiet friendſhip 
1th the earl of Morton; and in the ſame page he affirms, that the earls of 
Bothwell and Huntley enterpriſed the ſlaughter of the carl of Murray at Jed- 
1 ; but the lord Hume came there with forces, and prevented that en- 
erpriſe. 

+ He was accompanied by George Carey, eldeſt fon of the lord Hunſdon; 
Chrigopher Hatton, eſq. Mr. Ligniſh, &c. Melvil, p. 76. The prince 
Nas baptiſed Dec. 18. Stow, p. 660. | | 

Camden fays not a word of this poiſoning, Rapin.—Melvil's account is 
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her, © but, alas he had bad company abdut her; for the 
earl of Bothwell, who had a mark of his own that he ſhot. 


at, as ſoon as he underſtood of her wiſe and merciful delibe- 


rations, took occaſion to bring in the earl of Mortoun, and 
his aflociates, thereby to make them friends, and by them 
to fortify his faction. For, apparently, he had already in his 
head the reſolution of performing the foul murder of the 
king, which he afterwards put in execution, that he might 
marry the queen.” He adds further, that the earl of Bed- 
ford, being upon the point of returning to England, deſired 
him to tell the queen from him, That for her own honour, 
the ſhould entertain the king as the had done at the beginning. 


Melvil diſcharged his commiſſion, but without any effect. 


What Buchanan relates, is much better confirmed by theſe 
teſtimonies than confuted by Camden's ſilence. 
After the ceremony of the baptiſm, the earl of Bedford, 
purſuant to Elizabeth's orders, preſſed the queen of Scotland 
to ratity the treaty of Edinburgh. Hitherto ſhe had only uſed 
pretences and excuſes to evade the demand; but now ſhe ſpoke 
more freely. She anſwered, there was an article in the treaty 
expreſſed in ambiguous terms, which ſhe could not ratify with- 
out great prejudice to herſelf : that, however, ſhe offered to 
ſend commiſhoners to the borders, to agree with thoſe of the 
queen of England upon a new treaty, wherein ſhe would pro- 
miſe to aſſume neither the title nor arms of England, ſo long 
as Elizabeth and her heirs ſhould live. Thus the difficulty 
was at length unravelled, and indeed Elizabeth could not 
with juſtice require more of her, Nevertheleſs, ſhe took this 
anſwer for a refuſal ; which, in my opinion, is a clear evi- 
dence of what I have ſaid elſewhere, that Elizabeth intended 
to make uſe of this abſolute ratification, if Mary had been ſo 
unwiſe as to give it, againſt Mary herſelf, and thereby prove 
ſhe had no title to the crown of England. It is extremely 
probable, that moſt of the Engliſh proteſtants, after having 
been ſo cruelly perſecuted in the foregoing reign, wanted only 
a pretence to exclude a catholic princeſs from the ſuc- 
ceſſion. IE 

The court of Scotland being returned to Edinburgh after 
the prince's baptiſm, the king was treated there in ſo injurious 
a manner, that he refolved at laſt to retire to Glaſgow to the 
earl, his father, who had left the court, not to be a witneſs of 
the baſe indignities offered to the king, his ſon. Juſt as he 
was going, ſome of the queen's officers took away all his 
plate, and gave him a ſet of pewter. He was hardly a mile 
from Edinburgh, when he felt himſelf ſeized with a very 
violent illneſs, cauſed by poiſon, given him before his depar- 
ture 4. He went on, however, to Glaſgow, where phyſic 
and the ſtrength of his conſtitution overcame the violence of 
his diſtemper, though with great difficulty. Not to interrupt 
the thread of the affairs of Scotland, I have run over at once 
what of moment happened in that kingdom, in the year 
1566. We muſt now proceed to other matters. 2 

In the beginning of this year, Charles IX. ſent Mr. de- 
Rambouillet into England, with two collars of the order of 
St. Michael, which he defired Elizabeth to confer on what 
two noblemen the pleaſed. She made choice of the duke of 
Nortoik and the earl of Leiceſter ; and honoured the bearer 
with the order of. the garter”. But we muſt not be deceived 
by theſe external marks of mutual eſteem and friendſhip be- 
tween the two courts, for they were far from being ſincere, 
Elizabeth had broke the meaſures of the court of France by 
driving the French out of Scotland. Moreover, ſhe was 
looked upon as the head and protectreſs of the proteſtants, 
whoſe deſtruction had been determined in the conference of 
Bayonne. So, in all appearance, it was only to amuſe her, 
that the court of France gave her this equivocal mark of their 
eſteem. Elizabeth was not ignerant, that the French court, 
which was extremely bigotted, and where the queen of Scot- 
land had ſuch powerful friends, had no affection tor her : nay, 
ſuppoſing ſhe had received no intelligence of the reſolution 
taken at Bayonne, which was however known or gueſſed 
by the Hugonots of France, ſhe could never truſt that court. 


This year, the earl of Arundel departed the kingdom with 


the queen's leave, under colour of changing the air for the 
recovery of his health. It was thought, the real motive of 
his retreat was his deſpair of marrying the queen, with which 
he had vainly flattered himſelf“. TITEL 


this, © The king followed the queen about whitherſoever ſhe rode, but got 
no good countenance. So, that finding himtelf thghted, he went to Glat- 
gow, where he fell fick, it being alleged, that he had got poiſon from tome 
of his ſervants.“ p. 77. 

r It was not the bearer, but king Charles, his maſter, that was honoured 
with the order of the garter. Rambouillet, in the king his maſter's room, 
took his place amongit the knights of St. George at Windtor, fays Camden, 
p. 39 ; : | EE He, 

+ He lett the kingdom after the expence of a vaſt treaſure, on the vain 
hopes of enjoying the queen, At the tame time outliers of the Englith nation 
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bad therein engaged, which made him the leſs concerned 
in them.“ Can any thing be more oppoſite to Camden's 
inference ? This hiſtorian will have Rizzo to be flain on the 
earl of Murray's account, and, in order to prevent his con- 
demnation, without mentioning the other fugitive lords, as 
if their friends had not been concerned in the deed. And 
yet Melvil, who was then preſent in the court, and wrote long 
before him, ſays poſitively, that the friends of the other fugi- 
tive lords were the ſole authors of the murder, and that the 
earl of Murray's were not engaged in it. By ſuch ſtrokes as 
theſe, and by perpetual invectives againſt Murray, Camden has 
disfigured the Scotch hiſtory of thoſe days, and withal that 
of England, in what it has in common with this neighbour- 
ing kingdom. 

While the queen was kept in confinement, Scotland was 
in a real anarchy, which, however, did not laſt. The king 
quickly began to repent of following ſuch violent counſels, 
and the queen, who perceived it, managed him ſo artfully, 
that ſhe perſuaded him to abandon Rizzo's murderers 5, 
This unexpected turn aſtoniſhed them, eſpecially as they ſaw, 
contrary to their expectation, that the earl of Murray would 
not join with them. The queen, embracing ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity, propoſed an agreement, to which they readily con- 
ſented, unable as they were to ſupport themſelves. But the 
had the addreſs to cauſe the writing to be ſo penned, that 
there was occaſion to make ſeveral alterations before it could 
be ſettled. This was done to gain time, and give the qucen 
leiſure to take neceſfary meaſures to free herſelf from capt1- 
vity. When the writing was drawn to the ſatisfaction of the 
parties, ſhe repreſented to the king, that if ſhe ſigned it whilſt 
a priſoner, it would be of no force, and by that means ſhe 
got her guard to be diſmiffed. Bur, inſtead of ſigning the 
writing, the found means to eſcape ®, and retire to Dunbar, 
where the brought the king along with her. When ſhe was 
going away, ſhe ordered Melvil, by one ot her ladies, to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to keep the ear] of Murray in his good 
reſolution ; and Melvil fays, Murray and his friends affured 
him of their conſtant fidelity to the queen. | 

Mary, being come to Dunbar, and reſuming her authority, 

granted a pardon to the earl of Murray, and afterwards the 
earls of Argyle, Rothes, and Glencairn, obtained the ſame fa- 
vour. As tor the duke of Chateleraut, he had withdrawn 
from them before they were conſtrained to fly into England. 
The queen's anger was wholly turned againſt Rizzo's mur- 
derers ; but Morton, Ruthven, and Douglaſs, being fled into 
England, ſhe could puniſh only ſome of their accomplices, who 
were executed. Buchanan affirms, ſhe cauſed Rizzo's body 
to be removed from the obſcure place where it was buried, 
and laid in the ſepulchre of the kings, cloſe by Magdalen of 
France, daughter of Francis I. Ir is eaſy to guets that the 
deed lately committed by the King greatly enereaſed the queen's 
averſion to him. She put a conſtraint upon herſelf whilſt a 
Yriſoner ; but as ſoon as the ſaw herſelf at liberty, ſhe mor- 
tified him beyond all patience, Buchanan is very circumſtan— 
tial; and what he relates is in a manner confirmed by Melvil, 
who ſays, „the queen could not bear the king in her fight : 
ſhe fled from his company; and he went up and down 
al! alone, fecing few durſt bear him company. He was miſ-— 
liked by the qucen, and by all ſuch as ſecretly favoured the 
late baniſhed lords: fo that it was a great pity to lee thar 
good Young Prince caſt off, who tailed rather for want oi 
good counſel and experience, than from any bad inctina- 
tions.“ In a word, the queen, who had reſolved to lic-in 
at Sterling, ſeeing the king arrive there, retired wirhout 
11 to the caſtle of Edinburgh; to wait the time of her de— 
livery. | | | 

Now began the earl. of Bothwell to hold in the queen's af 
fection the place Rizzo had poſſeſſed. As the new favourite 
found the queen had a great regard for the earl of Murray, 
who had lately given her convincing proots of his fidelity, he 
joined with the earl of Huntley, and John Leſly, biſhop of 
Roſs, to deſtoy him. To this end, they intimated to the 
queen, that he intended to get the carl of Morton and the 

reſt of Rizzo's murderers recalled, in order to form a party 
againſt her whilſt ſhe was in childbed k. But ſhe would not 
bolicye it, and Rlelvib entirely undeceived her. Thus Murray 


{ Buchanan does not fully explain this, and thereby makes his account very 
obſcure. Rapin. 
b At midnight, Mach 12. Melvil, p. 60. 
Buchanan fuys, fhe conipelled him to go with her; but in the condition 
e Was in, it was hardly pollible tor her to ule force, and contequently 1t 1s 
uch more likely that he followed her voluntarily. Kapin. 
- And therefore advice er to moron hin ul fhe was delivered. Mal- 


[his wan was to appear to De. a zealous favourer of . Mary's right and 
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was always expoſtd to his enemies, to whom the queen 
een, 


to her own nusfortun®, gave but too much acceſs to her 


perion. 

Elizabeth, being fully informed of what paſſed at the court 
of Scotland, was not forry to ſee her good ſiſter (for ſo ſhe 
called Mary) purſue a courte contrary to her true intereſt in 
truſting to men who could not but ruin her. She knew Mary 
could not relinquiſh her project of dethroning her; and that 
the pope, the cardinal of Lorrain, and the courts of France 
and Spain, took great care to keep her in that reſolution 
So, the better to diſcover her ſecrets, ſhe had ſent one Rux. 
by ! into Scotland, who feigning to fly out of England, and 
to hate Elizabeth mortally, had infinuated himſelf into Mary's 
favour, and by degrees got out of her ſome important lecrets 
which he communicated to ſecretary Cecil. Theſe diſcoye. 
ries having confirmed Elizabeth's ſuſpicions, were the reaſon 
that though ſhe had by proclamation commanded all the fu- 


gitive lords of Scotland to depart out of her dominions, ſhe 


gave them private aſſurances of her protection, deſigning 
when occaſion, to make them her inſtruments to raiſe Mary 
diſturbances, which ſhould prevent her from thinking of Eng. 
land. | Y 

Mean while fir Robert Melvil, the Scotch embaſſador in 
England, having found that Ruxby was Cecil's ſpy, gave no- 
tice of it to the court of Scotland, who ordered him to be ar- 
reſted with all his papers, among which were found ſome of 
Cecil's letters in cypher m. He was kept with. ſuch care. 
that it could not be known why he was apprehended. 
Shortly after, Elizabeth ſending Killigrew into Scotland about 
ſome affairs, ordered him to demand Ruxby as an Engliſh 
fugitive. Mary, feigning to be ignorant of Ruxby's bufineſ; 
in Scotland, replied, ſhe was ready to deliver him to any 
perſon whom the queen her fiſter ſhould commiſſion to re- 
ceive him. But Elizabeth underſtanding he had been ar- 
reſted, and fuſpectipg the reaſon, ſaid no more of the matter. 
Thus theſe two queens, amidſt their mutual demonſtrations 
of friendſbip, looked upon one another however as real cne- 
mies, and not without cauſe. Mary was privately labour- 
ing by her emiffaries to corrupt Elizabeth's ſubjects, and in- 
ſpire them with a ſpirit of rebellion. Elizabeth on her part 


countenanced the malcontents of Scotland with ſecrer in- 


timations, that they ſhould always find in her a powerful 
protection. | 


Whilft theſe things were tranſacting, the queen of Scot- 


land was delivered of a prince, on the 19th of June, and im- 
mediately James Melvil was ſent to Elizabeth, to carry her 
the news and defire her to ſtand godmother to the new-born 
infant. Melvil fays in his Memoirs, that ſecretary Cecil hav- 
ing brought the news to the queen, who was then at a ball, 
the dancing immediately ended, and the queen ſat down in 


. her chair, leaning her head upon her hand, without ſpeaking 


a word; that one of her ladics aſking the reaſon of her ſudden 
melancholy, ſhe replied, ** The queen of Scots was mothe 
of a fon, while ſhe was but a barren ſtock.” However, the 
next morning, when ſhe gave audience to the envoy, ſhe »p- 
peared better dreſſed and more gay than uſually, expreſſing 
great joy that the queen, her good ſiſter, was ſately delivered. 
Art the audience, Melvil inſinuating to her, that in this junc- 
ture ſhe could not better ſhew her concern for what related ta 
hair tothe crown of England ; the coldly anſwered, the ai: 
ns in the hauds of the lawyers, and ſhe heartily withed her 
re nught be found well grounded. | | 
Vil Meleil was at London, Mary's principal friends 
thought iablolutely neceftary to remove the court of 13: 
land's fufpicions uccalioned by Ruxby's intelligence; and thit, 
for this purpoſe, it would be proper for queen Mary to write 
two letters, one to her embaflador in ordinary, to be ſhenn 
to Elizabeth, another tolecretary Cecil ea, and draughts war? 
ſent to her. Theſe letters were wrote accordingly, In that 
to her embatlidor, Mary protefted the expected nothing, bit 
by the favour and friendſhip of ber good fitter. She enjoined 
her embaſſador not to hearken to any propoſal of the mah 
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to his knowledge. 
of ſtate, contained much the fame protcttat.ons. 


vers of the catholics had for her, who durſt not deal with the Scotch £4 
ſador, being a proteſtaut ; but that ig would deal hunch betwast nel wer 
jeſty and them. | | 

mw It was ouly one letter, wherein ſceretary Cecil promiſed Rus, 
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ſce him rewarded, and detired him to continue in hy diligence, 
p. 69. 

a The letters were both wrote to Melvil, of which the queen 
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l-tters, adds Melvil, Ruxby's intelligence was ſuppreſſed, and 
my brother ſuffered to ſtay in England, whereby the queen's 
{iends fo encreaſed, that many whole thires were ready to re- 
bel, and their captains already named by the election of the 
nobility.” | 

This confeſſion of a man, who probably was well informed, 
fnce he was brother of the embaſſador in ordinary, ſhews 
what were Mary's defigns. Can it be thought that the em- 
baſtador undertook to incite the nobles and counties of Eng- 
land to rebel, contrary to the will of the queen his miſtreſs, or 


without her knowledge There are in Melvil's Memoirs ſe— 


ceral paſlages to the like effect, which ſhew that Mary and 
her friends were perperually ſtriving to encreaſe her adherents 
in Fngland, and to keep them diſpoſed to take up arms againſt 
izabeth, when it ſhould be deemed proper. It is therefore 


10 wonder if Mary refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. 


hat ratification would have diſcouraged her friends in Eng- 
jund and other countries. Elizabeth was not ignorant of 
Mary's aim, which, in ſhort, was to dethrone her, if ſhe 
could poſſibly find means. This was the reaſon of her preſſ- 
ing her ſo earneſtly to take the falſe ſtep of ratifying the 
treaty of Edinburgh, in order to break her meaſures. On 
the other hand, at the very time Mary was making proteſta- 


tions of friendſhip to her good filter, and entreating her to 


{tand godmother to her ſon, ſhe was endeavouring to enſnare 
her, by periuading her to get her declared heir to the crown. 
She knew, could ſhe once obtain that advantage, her party, 
which was already very great in England, would become more 
numerous and powerful. But they both knew their intereſts 
too well to fall into the ſnares they laid for each other. So, 
Mary never ratified the treaty of Edinburgh, neither did Eli— 
zabeth ever declare her next heir. It may however be juſtly 
preſumed, that if Mary had not loſt herſelf another way, as we 
fhall ſee preſently, ſhe would have thrown Elizabeth into dit- 
ficulties, of which, with all her policy, the would have hardly 
got clear, 


In the interval between Mary's delivery and the prince's 


baptiſm, ſhe was ſeen to treat the king with ſo great contempr, 


and to put ſuch grievous affronts upon him, that it was the 
talk of the whole kingdom. Buchanan is not-content with 
enlarging upon this ſubject; but ſpeaks moreover of the 
queen's amours with Bothwell, in a manner that ſthews ſhe 
had loſt all ſhame, and no longer regarded what the world ſaid 
of her. It might be thought Buchanan, who hated the queen, 
has uſed aggravation, if what happened afterwards did not 
too evidently confirm what he has ſaid. Camden ſays no- 
thing of the queen's amours with Bothwell, and ſpeaks but 
flightly of her averſion to the king, calling it only a difference 
berween them, becauſe theſe were things directly contrary to 
his defign of an entire vindication. Melvil found himſelf em- 


| barraffed. He durſt not ſay all, but the ſequel and connection 


of his Memoirs neceſſarily requiring he ſhould ſay tomething 
of the queen's amours, he contents himſelf with intimating, 
in teveral places, that Bothwell was at that time abſolute at 
court, and entirely governed the queen“. He was not ſo re- 
ſerved with reſpect to the queen's averſion to the king, ſince 
he does not ſeruple to ſhew it was extreme. 

The prince's baptiſm being to be celebrated at Sterling, the 
embaſſadors of France, England, and Savoy, who were to 
ſtand godfathers, repaired thither, and the court was very 
numerous. It was the earl of Bedford, whom Elizabeth ſent 
to ſtand in her place?. The prince was named James, and 
the queen prevailed, though with much difficulty, that he 
mould be baptiſed after the manner of the Romiſh church, 
vending to educate him in the catholic religion. Whilſt 
the court was at Sterling, the king was expoſed to unheard-of 
indignities, not daring to ſhew himſelf, by reaſon of the ex- 
trome want he was reduced to, whilſt Bothwell appeared 
Vit a royal magnificence, to the great ſcandal of the world. 
hat, without infiſting upon what Buchanan ſays, ſince he is 
not thought impartial, I ſhall content myſelf with the teſti— 
mony of Melvil. The queen, ſays that author, being at Ster- 
ling, ſeemed very melancholy, and complained to me of 

1zz0's murder, as of an outrage which could not be blotted 
our of her mind. TI endeavoured to comfort her, and to per- 
ſuade her to recal the baniſhed lords, that ſhe might enjoy a 
peaceable government. I had now ſomewhat prevailed with 
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her, © but, alas! ſhe had bad company about her; for the 
earl of Bothwell, who had a mark of his own that he ſhot 
at, as ſoon as he underſtood of her wiſe and merciful 'delibe- 
rations, took occaſion to bring in the earl of Mortoun, and 
his aflociates, thereby to make them friends, and by them 
to fortity his faction. For, apparently, he had already in his 
head the reſolution of performing the foul murder of the 
king, which he afterwards put in execution, that he might 
marry the queen.” He adds further, that the earl of Bed- 
tord, being upon the point of returning to England, defired 
him to tell the queen from him, “ That for her own honour, 


ſhe ſhould entertain the king as ſhe had done at the beginning.“ 
Melvil diſcharged his commiſſion, but without any effect. 


What Buchanan relates, is much better confirmed by theſe 
teſtimonies than confuted by Camden's filence. 


After the ceremony of the baptiſm, the earl of Bedford, 


purſuant to Elizabeth's orders, preſſed the queen of Scotland 


to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, Hitherto ſhe had only uſed 
pretences and excuſes to evade the demand; but now ſhe ſpoke 
more freely. She anſwered, there was an article in the treaty 
expreſſed in ambiguous terms, which ſhe could not ratify with- 
out great prejudice to herſelf : that, however, ſhe offercd to 
ſend commiſſioners to the borders, to agree with thoſe of the 
queen of England upon a new treaty, wherein ſhe would pro- 
miſe to aſſume neither the title nor arms of England, ſo long 
as Elizabeth and her heirs ſhould live. Thus the difficulty 
was at length unravelled, and indeed Elizabeth could not 
with juſtice require more of her, Nevertheleſs, ſhe took this 
anſwer for a refuſal ; which, in my opinion, is a clear evi- 
dence of what I have ſaid elſewhere, that Elizabeth intended 
to make uſe of this abſolute ratification, if Mary had been ſo 
unwiſe as to give it, againſt Mary herſelf, and thereby prove 
ſhe had no title to the crown of England. It is extremely 
probable, that moſt of the Engliſh proteſtants, after having 
been ſo cruelly perſecuted in the foregoing reign, wanted only 
a pretence to exclude a catholic princeſs from the ſuc- 
ceſſion. | 

The court of Scotland being returned to Edinburgh after 
the prince's baptiſm, the king was treated there in fo injurious 
a manner, that he reſolved at laſt to retire to Glaſgow to the 
earl, his father, who had left the court, not to be a witneſs of 
the baſe indignities offered to the king, his fon. Juſt as he 
was going, ſome of the queen's officers took away all his 
plate, and gave him a ſet of pewter. He was hardly a mile 
from Edinburgh, when he felt himſelf ſeized with a very 
violent illneſs, cauſed by poiſon, given him before his depar- 
ture 4. He went on, however, to Glaſgow, where phyſic 
and the ſtrength of his conſtitution overcame the violence of 
his diftemper, though with great difficulty. Not to interrupt 
the thread of the affairs of Scotland, I have run over at once 
what of moment happened in that kingdom, in the vear 
1566. We muſt now proceed to other matters. 5 

In the beginning of this year, Charles IX. ſent Mr. de- 
Rambouillet into England, with two collars of the order of 
St. Michael, which he defired Elizabeth to confer on what 
two noblemen the plcaled. She made choice of the duke of 
Norfolk and the earl of Leiceſter; and honoured the bearer 
with the order of the garter, But we mult not be deceived 


by theſe external marks of mutual eſteem and friendſhip be- 


tween the two courts, for they were far from being ſincere. 
Elizabeth had broke the mealures of the court of France by 
driving the French out of Scotland. Morcover, the was 
looked upon as the head and protectreſs of the proteſtants, 
whoſe deſtruction had been determined in the conference of 
Bayonne. So, in all appearance, it was only to amuſe her, 
that the court of France gave her this equivocal mark of their 
eſteem. Elizabeth was not ignorant, that the French court, 
which was extremely bigotted, and where the queen of Scot - 
land had ſuch powertul friends, had no affection tor her : nay, 
ſuppoſing ſhe had received no intelligence of the retolution 
taken at Bayonne, which was however known or gueſſed 
by the Hugonots of France, ſhe could never truſt that court. 

This year, the carl of Arundel departed the kingdom with 
the queen's leave, under colour of changing the air for the 
recovery of his health. It was thought, the real motive of 
his retreat was his deſpair of marrying the queen, with which 
he had vainly flattered himſelf“. 


this, © The king followed the queen avout whitherſoever ſhe rode, but got 
no good countenance, So, that finding himielt flighted, he went to Glat- 
gow, where he tell tick, it being alleged, that he had got potton rom tome 
of his ſervants.“ p. 77. | 

r It was not the bearer, but king Charles, his maſter, that was honoured 
with the order of the garter. Runbouillet, in the king his mutter's room, 
took his place amongit the knights ot St. George at Windo, favs Caindei!, 


p. 399) 
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| Shortly after Elizabeth's receiving the news of the queen 
of Scotland's delivery, ſhe viſited the univerſity of Oxford, 


* where ſhe was received in the ſame manner as at Cambridge. 


She alſo ſhewed here, by her diſcourſe and courteous beha- 
viour, an extraordinary regard for that univerſity *. Never 
was prince greater maſter than herſelf of the art of gaining 
the love of her ſubjects, by kind and affectionate expreſſions, 
which ſeemed to flow from her heart u. 

Notwithſtanding all this, a terrible ſtorm was gathering 
againſt her. The queen of Scotland having been delivered 
of a prince, her friends began to ſtir, and ſcrupled not to act 
openly, in order to have her declard the queen's heir. The 
parliament met in November with that reſolution. Thoſe 
who managed the affair were Mary's chief friends, and had 
only her in view : but the public good was pretended by all. 
Among the lords there were ſome, who ſeeing Elizabeth un- 
married, and the queen of Scots inclined to a divorce, flattered 
themſelves with marrying one or other. To this end they 
kept behind the curtain, and ſet their friends to work, in order 
to ſtrike in the moſt critical minute. At length, the party 
being made, it was moved in the upper houſe to addreſs the 
queen, and pray her to marry, or appoint a ſneceifor. Among 
the reaſons alleged for this requeſt, fome were contradictory ; 
bur all arguments were good to thoſe who had formed the 
project, provided they could engage the majority on their 
fide. To gain thoſe who had only the public good in view, 
they were told, if the queen died without iſſue, the kingdom 
would be expoſed to great troubles, becauſe nothing yet was 
fettled about the ſucceſſion. The zealous proteſtants were 
made to fear, that the queen of Scotland having a claim to 
the crown, there was danger of ſeeing the late reign acted 
over again, if the queen did not take a huſband, and, with 
the bleſſing of God, get a ſucceſſor. Many fell into the ſnare, 
imagining the queen, who had fo great an affection for her 
ſubjects, would comply with their defires, and reſolve at 
length to marry, and they hoped by that means to ſee the 
kingdom in perfect tranquility. The queen of Scotland was 
not mentioned, and yet it was ſhe alone the heads of the plot 
had in view. They knew the queen had reſolved never to 
marry. Nay, it was believed, ſhe could not do it without 
hazarding her life, and thar her phyficians had told her the 
ſame *. But, feigning ignorance, they reſolved ſhe ſhould be 
preſſed to marry, that they might, from her refuſal, have a 
pretence to oblige her to name a ſucceſſor. This could be 
only the queen of Scotland, there being no other perſon that 
could diſpute her title. The ducheſs of Suffolk and her two 
eldeſt daughters were dead. The third was very deformed, 
and had married a man of a very mean condition. Nay, I do 
not Know whether ſhe was yet alive. As for the children of 
Catherine Grey, the ſecond of the three ſiſters by the earl of 
Hertford, Elizabeth had cauſed them to be declared baſtards 
by a legal fentence. Conſequently they could not pretend to 
the throne. As for the counteſs of Lenox's title, Mary had 
taken care to unite it with her own by her marriage with the 
lord Darnly. It was neceffary therefore, either to call to the 
ſucceſſion tome deſcendant from the females of the houſe of 
York, to which the queen and parliament would not have 
willingly agreed, or to nominate Mary Stuart to fill the throne 
after the queen. The combination was ſo ſtrong in the 
upper houſe, that ſome of the lords were of opinion it was 
not ſufficient to entreat the queen, but that ſhe ought to be 


went mto Hungary, to war againſt the Turks ; the chief of whom were fir 
John Smith, ton to the tiſter of Jane Seymour, king Edward VIth's mo- 
cher, Hlenſy Champernoon, Philip Butſhide, Richard Greenville, William 
Gorges, Thomas Cotton, and others. Camden, p. 399. | 

She ſtaid there ſeben days. Ibid. | 
She returned the univerſity thanks for their civilities, in a Latin ſpeech. 
Camden, ibid. | 

It met by adjournment on September 30. D'cwes, p. 93. 

* Huick, the qucen's phyſician, diſſuaded her, it ſeems, from marrying, 
on pretence of tome natural defect. Camden, p. 399. Here it may not 


perhaps be diſagreeable to the reader, to peruſe a ſtory related by Melvil. 


He was told at Newcaſtle, by an Engliſhinan, one of the gentlemen of 
queen: Elizabeth's privy-chamber, that king Henry VIII. had been ſo curi- 
ons us to enquire ot divinets or uccromancers, what ſhould become of his fon 
Edward, and of his two daughters Mary and Elizabeth, He was anfwers 
ech that Edward ſhould die, having few days and no ſucceſſion; and that 
his two daughters ſhould ſueceed one another. That Mary, his eldeſt 
daughter, thoild marry a Spaniard, and that way bring many ſtrangers into 
Englund, which would occaſion great ſtrife and alteration, That Elizabeth 
Would teign after her, who ſhould marry either a Scotchman or a French- 
man. . hereupon the king cauſed to give poiſon to both his daughters, but 
becauſe this had wot the vitect he delired (for they finding themſelves altered 
by vehement. Yometings and purgings, and fſuſpecting poiſon, had taken 
remedies), he cauted to prociatin them both baſtards, But the women that 
attended about queen. Mary, alleged, that her matrix was conſumed ; for ſhe 
was leveral times luppoted to be with child by king Philip of Spain, yet 
brought forth nothing gut dead lumps of fleſh, Therefore, to be revenged 
of her father, ſhe had cauſed, ſecretly in the night, to take up her father's 
bones, and hurn them. Melvil, p. 28, 
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obliged to marry ; or in caſe of a refuſal, a ſueceſſor be declared 


by act of parliament, even againft the queen's will). Ar 


laſt it was reſolved to ſend the lord-keeper Bacon, to beſecch 
her, in the name of the houſe, to chuſe a huſband, and to lay 
the reaſons before her *, 

Things were managed with till lefs temper in the lower 
houſe. It was openly maintained, that fince the queen would 
not marry, ſhe ought to be conſtrained to appoint a ſucceflor 
that by neglecting ſo neceſſary a precaution, the ſhewed that 
her pretended affection for her people was all diſſimulation, 
fince ſhe preferred her own intereft to the welfare of the na- 
tion: that ſhe could deny what was deſired of her, only out of 
fear of her ſucceſſor, which fear could be entertained by none 
but timorous princes or faint-hearted women“. | 

The queen took ſome time to return an anſwer, to the 
lords, and ſeemed to be ignorant of, or overlooked, what 
paſſed in the houſe of commons. She was however extreme. 
ly mortified, that her enemies had credit enough to turn both 
houſes of parliament againſt her, and to ſee thoſe whom ſhe 
had moſt tavoured, prevailed with to act ſo directly contrary to 
her intereſts. As the knew very many of her ſubjects were 
not fully convinced of the juſtice of her title to the crown, 
ſhe plainly perceived, to appoint the queen of Scotland for 
her preſumprive heir, was really encreafing and ſtrengthening 
the right of that dangerous rival. Among the ſovereign 
prihces, ſhe had no ally or true friend. On the contrary, the 
could not doubt that the pope, France, and Spain, would 
readily aſſiſt to deprive her of the crown. Her whole de. 
pendence was upon the affectionzof her people, whoſe repre. 
ſentatives ſhe ſaw combined, as J may ſay, againſt her, to 
oblige her to take a ſtep ſo oppoſite to her true intereſt. It is 
not eaſy to gueſs what the would have reſolved, it the lords 
had perſiſted in their demand, and been ſeconded by the com- 
mons. Until ſhe could more fully diſcover the intrigues which 
influenced the parliament, ſhe made uſe of an expedient, 
which ſucceeded, delaying to take other meaſures, according 
as her enemies ſhould proceed. The expedient was, to order 
thirty of each houſe to come to her |'Theſe ſhe diverted by 
the moſt obliging expreſſions, mixed with a gentle reproof 
from their reſolution, and promiſed them to manage things, 
not only with the care of a prince, but the tenderneſs of a 
parent. And whereas the houſe had offered greater {ſubſidies 
than uſual b, on condition ſhe would declare a ſucceſſor, the 
refuſed thoſe extraordinary grants ©, and accepted a imaller 
ſum, ſaying, That money in her ſubjects purſe, was as 
good as in her own exchequer J.“ 

The laſt day of the ſeffion, ſhe made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes], to let them know, or rather to diſguiſe, her 
intentions, and evade their requeſt, 


& MY lords, and others the commons of this aſſembly, 
although the lord-keeper hath, according to order, very 
well anſwered in my name, yet as a periphraſis, I have a 
few words farther to ſpeak unto you. Notwithſtanding | 
have not been uſed, nor love to doit, in ſuch open aſſemblies; 
yet now (not to the end to amend his talk) but remembring 
that commonly a prince's own words be better printed in 
the hearers memory, than thoſe ſpoken by her command, ! 
mean to ſay thus much unto you. I have in this aſſembiy 
found ſo much diſſimulation, where 1 always profeffed plain- 
neſs, that I marvel thereat, yea. two faces under one hood, 


The earls of Pembroke and Leiceſter did openly, and the duke of 
Norfolk with more caution, profets this to be their opinion, But they made 
their ſubmiſſion, and obtained their pardon, Camden, p. 309. —— Molt 
of the lords and other great men in England, were then well affected to 
the queen of Scots, and kept a correſpondence with her; as may be ſcen 18 
Melvil, p. 40, &c. 

This petition was preſented to the queen November 5, D'ewes, p. 
104, 105. 

ITheſe and other points were firſt moved in the houſe by Mr. Molineux; 
and were inſiſted upon by Bell and Monſon, great lawyers, with Dutton, 
Kingſmill, Wentworth, and others. Camden, p. 400. D'ewes, p. 124, 
&. 
v There is mention in the Journals only of a ſubſidy, and one tenth and 
fifteenth, The bill for it was firſt read in the houſe of commons, October 
28, and in the houſe of lords on December 17, and for the ſecond and third 
times on the 18th. See D'ewes, p. 111, 125, 120. | 

© The reaſon of this refuſal ſeems to be, that the declaration of a ſuccctio!, 
and the ſublidy bill, were ordered by the houſe of commons to proceed to- 
gether; ſo that the one could not be rejected without the other, ; 900 
D*ewes, p. 124. She remitted only the third payment of the ſubſidh, s 
before rated, granted by parliament, to induce her to declare a ſuccc hd, 
Sce D'ewes, p. 131. . 

4 Rapin, miſtaking the thirty members ſent for by the queen from each 
houſe for ſo many deputies from the parliament, makes the queen ſpeak the 
following ſpecch to them, and not to both houſes, as ihe dich at the end ot 
the ſeſſion. Had he happened to ſee the original ſpeech, which is here a 
ſerted, inſtead of the abridgment in Camden, he would have perceived his 
error. What is inſerted between the two crotchets, is ſupplied from Car- 
deu, in order to rectity Rapin's miſtake, Tte 
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and the body rotten, being covered with two vizors, ſucceſ- 
ſion and liberty, which they determined muſt be either pre- 
ſently granted, denied, or deferred; in granting whereof 
they had their deſires, and denying and deferring thereof 
(thoſe things being ſo laudable, as indeed to all men they are) 
they thought to work me that miſchief which never foreign 
enemy could bring to paſs, which 1s the hatred of my com- 
mons. But alas! they began to pierce the veſſel before the 
wine was fined ; and began a thing, not foreſeeing the end : 
now, by this means, I have ſeen my well-wiſhers from my 
enemies, and can, as me ſeemeth, very well divide the houſe 
into four. Firſt, the broachers and workers thereof, who are 
in the greateſt faults : ſecondly, the ſpeakers, who, by elo- 
quent tales, perſuaded others, are in the next degree : 
thirdly, the agreers, who being ſo light of credit that the 
cloquence of the tales ſo overcame them, that -they gave 
more credit thereunto than to their own wits : and laſtly, 
thoſe that ſat ſtill, mute, and meddied not therewith, but 
rather wondered, diſallowing the matter; who, in my 
opinion, are moſt to be excuſed, But do you think that 
either I am unmindful of your ſurety by ſucceffion, wherein 
is all my care, conſidering I know myſelf to be mortal? 
No, I warrant you; or that I went about to break your 
liberty? No, it was never my meaning, but to ſtay you 
before you fell into the ditch. For all things have their 
time ; and although perhaps you may have after me one 
better learned, or wiſer, yet I aſſure you, none more care- 
ful over you ; and therefore henceforth, whether I live to 
ſce the like aſſembly or no, or whoever it be, yet beware 
how you prove your prince's patience, as you have done 
mine. 

And now to conclude; all this notwithſtanding (not 
meaning to make a Lent of Chriſtmas) the moſt part of 
you may aſſure themſelves, that you depart in your prince's 
grace.” 


It is not eaſy to comprehend what the queen would have 
intimated to the parliament, when ſhe ſaid, Whether [| live 
to ſee the like aflembly or no.” For theſe are ambiguous 
words, which may be taken in various ſenſes. Beſides, they 
are put in where they have not much connection with the pre- 
ceding or following words :—However, after this confuſed 
ſpeech, the parliament was immediately diflolved. But this 
was only a palliative remedy, which was not capable of allay- 
ing the fermentation already raifed among the people. If it 
gave the queen time to take other meaſures, it afforded alſo 
her enemies leiſure more ſtrongly to erect their batteries. 
Very probably, the affair would have been debated again in 
the next parliament, if in the mean while the queen of Scot- 
land had not loſt herſelf by her ill conduct, and vifibly leſſened 
her party in England f. This is what I am going to ſhew, 
after cloſing the year 1566, with a brief account of the affairs 
of the Netherlands. 

After Philip II. had quitted theſe provinces in 1559, in 
order to refide in Spain, the diſcontent of the nobles and 
people was grown to that height, that it was not poſſible the 
affairs of that country ſhould remain any longer in their pre- 
ſent ſituation. This univerſal diſſatisfaction flowed from 
tevcral cauſes : I. The people's belief, that the king had 
iormed a defign to aboliſh their liberties and privileges, and 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary power. II. The erection of the biſhop- 
rics, which greatly leſſened the juriſdiction and revenues of 
the abbies, in which many families were concerned, III. The 
inquifition which was intended to be ſet up in theſe provinces, 
and which was little leſs abhorred by the catholics than by 
the proteſtants themſelves. IV. The prohibition to aſſemble 
the ſtates. V. The king's project to extirpate the heretics, 
Who were now very numerous in the country. VI. and laſt- 
ly, The intereſt of the great men, who plainly ſaw how fatal 
to them the execution of the King's deſigu would be. They 
had in vain for ſeveral years beſought their governeſs to al- 
iemble the ſtates, and prevent the calamities with which they 
lorelaw their country was ſoon going to be afflicted. Their 
queſt was conſtantly rejected. This rigour had at length 
obliged the prince of Orange, count d'Egmont, count Horn, 
and ſeveral other lords, to withdraw from the council of 
late, and write to the king, that cardinal de Granvelle had 


© The queen, about this time, caſt one Thornton, a reader of law in Lin- 
©ln's-Lan, into the Tower, upon the queen of Scots complaint, that he had 
called her title in queſtiou. " ood p. 401. 

This laſt mentioned parliament, which was diſſolved on January 2, 
Framed the queen a tubſidy, and one tenth, and a fifteenth. The clergy 
{anted at the ſame- time, a tubidy of four ſhillings in the pound, to 
be paid in three years. The acts made in this ſeſſion were theſe : 1. An 
act declaring the making and conſecrating of biſhops within this realm to be 
Food, orderly, and lawtul, 2. That no man ſhall ſend any rams, ſheep, or 
unbs, alive out of the realm, upon pain, tor the firlt oftence, of torfciture 


Scotland turn for ſeveral years, 
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rendered himſelf ſo odious, that the worſt was to be feared, 
if he continued any longer in the Low Countries. Philip, not 
thinking proper to recal the cardinal directly, adviſed him, 
however, to withdraw. As, ſoon as Granvelle was gone, the 
great men went and reſumed their places in the council. 
Mean while, the inquiſition being univerſally abhorred, the 
people began to ſtir, and ſhew their reſolution to free them- 
ſelves from that yoke. The great men ſupported this reſolu- 
tion with two motives: Firſt, becauſe they perceived the in- 
quifition muſt prove deſtructive of liberty. In the ſecond - 
place, becauſe they were informed the king had taken terrible 
reſolutions againſt them, on account of what had paſſed about 
cardinal de Granvelle. Whereupon they formed a confede- 
racy againſt the inquiſition; and Lewis, count of Naſſau, bro- 
ther to the prince of Orange, with four hundred attendants, 
prelented a petition to the governeſs. On this occafion it 
was that the proteſtants received the name of Gueux, or Beg- 
gars. The governeſs not having power to grant their requeſt, 
the proteſtants, of their own accord, took the liberty to preach 
publicly, and the governeſs was forced to ſuffer it, and at 
length to allow it expreſly. From that time, Philip confi- 


dered the people of the Low Countries as rebels; and they 


for the moſt part looked upon him but as an unjuſt and cruel 
ſovereign, who aſpired to be abſolute maſter of their eſtates, 
their bodies, and their fouls. I ſhall enter no farther into theſe 
affairs. It ſuffices to have briefly ſhewn the ſpring of the 
troubles of the Netherlands, which I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of ſometimes in the ſequel. I return to the affairs of 
Scotland, which more nearly relate to England s. 

I am now going to give an account of an event which has 
been rendered obſcure, as well by religious prejudices, as for 
the ſake of the prince of Scotland, whoſe birth I have men- 
tioned. This prince, coming to the crown of England after 
queen Elizabeth's death, thought it his duty to try to vindi- 
cate the queen, his mother, from the horrible crime ſhe was ac- 
cuſed of during her life; I mean of murdering the king, her 
huſband, In all likelihood, he made uſe of Camden's PEN 
for that purpoſe. | 

[1567] It is agreed, that Henry Stuart, king of Scotland, 
hutband of queen Mary, was aſſaſſinated the beginning of the 
year 1507, It cannot be denied that this murder was com- 
mitted by the earl of Bothwell, or his order ; that the earl 
was then in great credit with the queen, and that ſhe married 
him a few months after the tragical death of the king. This, 
added to her averſion for the king, forms a {ſtrong prejudice 
againſt her. On the other hand, almoſt all the Roman catho- 
lic writers, who mention this murder, make it their buſineſs 


to juſtify the queen, and throw it on the carl of Murray. 


They teem to have taken this courſe with the more reaſon, as 
Camden, a proteſtant author, in his Annals of queen Elizabeth, 


has openly undertaken Mary's defence, . and repreſented the 


earl of Murray as the author, not only of the crime, but even 
of all the troubles which happened in Scotland, atter the 
marriage of queen Mary with Francis II. 

It will be aſked, perhaps, where is the neceſſity of clearing 
this fact in a hiſtory of England? I anſwer, there is an abſo- 
lute neceſſity, becauſe, otherwiſe, queen Elizabeth's conduct 
will be either inconceivable, or miſunderſtood. The hiſtory, 
therefore, as well as truth, requires a diſtinct knowledge of 
the foundation of queen Elizabeth's politics, and of the real 
cauſe of the events which will be related hereafter. This 
fact is as the hinge on which all the affairs of England and 
They who, under colour of 
clearing it, have laboured to darken it as much as they could, 
were very ſenſible, how contrary the truth was to the idea 
they defired to give of the affairs of this reign, So, to tet it 
in a true light, it will be abſolutely necetlary to follow a quite 
different courſe. 

To ſucceed in what I propoſe, I muſt largeiy treat of the 
affairs of Scotland. Some grave authors, ot an cliablithed re- 
putation, have endeavoured to diſguiſe the facts they have 
related, by curtailing and altering them, by ſuppreſſing ma- 
terial truths, and ſuppoſing things which have not even the 
leaſt probability. To oppoſe to them a bare narration, can- 
taining only the naked truth, would not be the way to ſatisfy 
the reader, who would be {till at a loſs to know whom he 
ought molt to credit. It is neceſſary therefore to prove what 


of all his goods, and one year's impriſonment ; and for the fecond, of being 
declared a felon, © z. That cut-purſes and pick-pockets ſhall not have benefit 
of clergy. 4., Whereas there were but one ſheriff for Surrey and Suilex, 
one for Effex and Hertfordthire, one for Somerſet and Dorſet, one for War- 
wick and Leiceſter, one for Nottingham and Derby, one for Oxford and 
Berkſhire, it was ordered, that for the future (the year 1567 being the 
firſt) each of theſe counties ſhould have a ſheriff npicce. See Statut. 

$ This year, on the jth of June, the foundation of the Royal-Exchange in 
London was laid by fir Thomas Greſham, knt. Hollingch. p. 1209. 
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I advance, and in matters of fact there are no better proofs 
than the mutual connection of theſe ſame facts, and the teſti- 
monies of unſuſpected perſons. But it is almoſt impoſhble to 
thew where the truth has been altered, without running into 
ſome reaſonings which indeed do not always ſuit with hiſtory, 
but which, on this occaſion, ſeem to me unavoidable. 

'Three hiſtorians, who may be conſidered as originals, have 
related what patled in Scotland during the reign ot Elizabeth; 
namely, George Buchanan, William Camden, and James 
Melvil. Some remarks on theſe three authors will help to 
give the reader a true notion. 

Buchanan, a Scotchman and proteſtant, was a man of great 
learning, and much eſteemed by all the learned in Europe. 
If he had not penned the Hiſtory of Scotland, he would per- 
haps have been neither envied nor hated : but as in the re- 
cital of the frequent quarrels between England and Scotland, 
he does not always agree with the Engliſh hiſtorians, a pre- 
judice is formed againſt him in England, as if he endeavoured 
to falſify whatever might be to the advantage of the Engliſh. 
This difference would have been little regarded by other na- 
tions, if what Buchanan ſays of queen Mary Stewart had not 
excited all the Roman catholics in Europe againſt him. 
His aim was to ſhew, that queen Mary was the ſole cauſe of 
the troubles of Scotland, and particularly, the author of the 
king her huſband's death ; and his hiſtory is full of circum- 
ſtantial facts, which have a viſible connection, and tend all to 
the end he propoſed. Hedoes not cite teſtimonies to confirm 
what he ſays, becauſe he wrote at the very time the things were 
tranſacted, or ſhortly after. On the other hand, he was Mur- 
ray's creature, and counted revengeful. It is chiefly upon 
theſe prejudices that his hiſtory has been diſcredited, without 
however any exprets endeayours to contute him in any mate- 
rial aſſertion. | 

Camden, an Engliſh author and proteſtant, wrote the 
Annals of the reign ot queen Elizabeth in the time of James I. 
ſon of queen Mary. He was eminent for his knowledge in 
the antiquities of England, and, it I miſtake not, he was Cla- 
renceux king at arms. The Hiſtory of England is indebted 
to him for ſeveral good works, which have greatly ſerved to 
1}}uftrate it. But it manifeſtly appears, that, in writing the 
Annals of Elizabeth, his only aim was to vindicate the queen 
of Scots, under colour that the Hiſtory of Elizabeth cannot 
be compiled without a particular account of the affairs of 
Scotland. He ſpeaks extremely well of Elizabeth when Mary 
is not concerned. But in the places where the two queens 
muſt be neceflarily put in oppoſition, he does it fo arttully, 
that Elizabeth is ſhewn to be in the wrong. It is not the 
ſame, where he can praiſe or excuſe Mary without wounding 
Elizabeth ; for then he makes no ſcruple to repreſent Mary 
as 2 pattern of virtue. He entirely paſtes over in ſilence what- 
ever may jure her reputation, or contents himſelf with con- 
futing what ſhe is accuſed of, by a bare and directly oppoſite 


' narration, without alleging the leaſt proof. So, when a 


man reads the hiſtories of Camden and Buchanan, he would 
think theſe two writers are ſpeaking of two different queens, 
who reigned at the lame time in Scotland. Buchanan's de- 
han was to blacken Mary's reputation, and Camden's to vin- 
dicate or praiſe her. Wherefore, Camden, who wrote laſt, 
has taken care to warn his readers, that no credit 1s to be 
given to Buchanan, becauſe he was the earl of Murray's crea- 


ture, a mercenary writer, and his works were condemned by 


the ſtates of Scotland. Nay, he pretends that, before his 
death, he repented of his malice” ; but, according to cuſtom, 
ſupports what he advances with no proof, neither does he take 
up Buchanan in any remarkable circumſtance, but only, as I 
ſaid, by giving a contrary account. Having thus removed 
the teſtimony of the Scotch hiſtorian, he adds, For his part, 
he propoſes, to the end both ſides may be heard, to relate 
the affair the king's murder] without any mixture of love 
or hate, as far as he can come to the knowledge of it, from 
writings, publiſhed at the very time, but ſoon ſupprefled in 
favour to the earl of Murray, and in hatred to the queen ; 
or from letters of embatladors, and of other perſons worthy 
of credit.” Tt muſt be obſerved, that he cites in his Annals 
no paſſage from theſe ſupprefled writings ; gives neither the 
titles nor authors; neither does he name the embaſſadors, and 


b Camden's words upon that point are very inconſiſtent, He ſuys, “ That 
Buchanan oftet blamed lumfelt with tears in the king's preſence, for having 
employed his pen in too virulent a ſtrain againſt queen Mary ; and withed 
on his death-bed, that he might live fo long as to recal the truth of that fact.“ 
Now, tuely, if he had often blamed himſelf for this fact, he bad tune 
enough to recal the truth of it before he came to be on his death- bed. Sec 
Thuaunus, Addit. ad Vol. III. p. 582. 

Many believe Camden wrote nothing in his Annals about Scotland, but 
what was dictated to hin, or enjoined by James IJ. We muſt theretore un— 
derſtund here by Camden, the real author of the Annals, whoever he be. 
Rapin, — —Ofhurn lays, that Camden's lines were directed by king Janes; 
and he led rather to vindicate the honour and integrity of his mother, thin 
te do light for a miſtrets, that had trom u tchoohnaſter raiſed hun te @ ca 


to omit. 
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perſons of credit, on whoſe teſtimony he builds his account, 
He alleges but one fingle paper, which I ſhall ſpeak of in its 
place, and which carries all poſhible marks of forgery. Thus, 
after a caution not to believe Buchanan, who wrote of what 
paſſed in his own time, and before his own eyes, he will have 
us believe him, who did not write till above forty years after 
the event, upon his bare word, and upon the teſtimony gf 
perſons and books unknown *. | 

After this preamble, he enters upon the ſubject ; and, in 
order to relate the king's death, begins with a character of 
the earl of Murray, and repreſents him as a man of bound. 
leſs ambition, and aſpiring to the crown. It has been ſeen 
that this was the accuſation brought againſt him before Henry 
II. by the queen-dowager and the cardinal of Lorrain, and of 
which Melvil has fully cleared him. Camden adds, that, 
with this view, Murray did all he could to hinder the queen's 
marriage, and not ſucceding, took up arms againſt her, and 
was at length forced to fly into England: that, during his 
abſence, by his letters and friends, he ſowed diſcord between 
the king and queen ; and, to hinder his condemnation, the carl 
of Morton, his friend, perſuaded the king to cauſe Rizzo, ſe. 
cretary to the French diſpatches, to be aſſaſſinated: that the 
king coming to a ſenſe of the heinouſneſs of the crime, con- 
ceived ſuch an averſion to Murray, that he reſolved to make 
away with him; but that Murray, having notice of it, was im- 
mediately reconciled to Bothwell, and determined with him to 
kill the king, in order to caſt the deed on the queen, ruin her 


in the affection of her ſubjects, and at the ſame time deſtroy 


the earl of Bothwell, and ſeize the government. 

This is the ſubſtance of the ſtory forged by camden to jul. 
tify the queen, and throw the murder of the king upon the 
ear] of Murray. I call it a forged ſtory, becauſe indeed it is 
impoſhble to reconcile it with the hiſtory of Scotland, the 
principal circumſtances whereof this author has bcen pleaſed 
For inftance, he ſays nothing of the favour Rizzo 
was in with the queen, or of his gicat credit at court, neither 
does he mention that princeſs's amours with Bothwell ; and, 
yet, in his very narrative, theſe two facts muſt be neceflarily 
ſuppoſed. For, how can it be conceived, that, to fave the 
honour and eſtates of the carl! of Murray, there was a necef- 
fity of aflaſfinating a ſecretary tor the French diſpatches, it 
this ſecretary had not been in great credit with the queen? 
Again, why muſt Murray deſtroy Bothwell, in order to uſutp 
the government, if Bothwell had not been in poiteſhon of 
it? It is very viſible, that otherwite Camden's account has 
neither coherence nor foundation. In ſhort, this author was 
not ignorant that the queen of Scots had been publicly ac- 
cuſed of the king her huſband's death ; that all Scotland and 
all England were full of it; and that it paſted for a certain 
fact in both kingdoms. Can therefore facts publicly known, 
it I may ſo ſay, be overthrown forty years after, by a bare 
contrary account, without the leaſt proof of what is ad- 
vanced ? But, to confirm what I have been faving with re- 
gard to Camden, I need only obſerve, that Melvil's Memoirs, 
penned betore Camden's Annals, but which appeared not till 
long after, are entirely oppoſite to what that author has fwd, 
and perfectly agree with Buchanan's hiſtory, a few circum- 
ſtances excepted. | 

Melvil is the third author Iam to ſpeak of. He was a per- 
ſon of diſtinction, who was employed in ſeveral embaſſies, 
and concerned in what paſſed at the court of Scotland. Nay, 
it appears, in his Memoirs, that he was very much in the 
queen's favour, ſince ſhe choſe him to adviſe her about her 
behaviour, and tell her of her faults. A ſovereign can hardly 
give a ſubject greater marks of eſteem. If Buchanan has 
not mentioned him in his hiſtory, it was probably becauſe he 
loved him not. Melvil, on his part, has drawn in his Memos 
a character of Buchanan, which, though it does juſtice to his 
ſenſe and great knowledge, gives no very advantageous idea 
of the qualities of his mind. This ſuffices to ſhew he has 
not copied that hiſtorian, and that they did not correſpond 
He has wrote what paſſed before his eyes, from the year 1503) 
when he returned to his own country, to the year 1594. Con- 
ſequently he cannot be ſaid to be ill informed. He may be 
ſtill lets ſuſpected by the queen's friends, fince it is plain in 
his Memoirs, that he was always attached to thg interelts 0 


pacity of being the firſt king at arms. Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth, ſcc. rb, 
It is tomething remarkable, that the records of the cruminal court, or juſti 
ciary of Scotland, commonly called The Acts of Adjournal, are miſſing dur 
ring the government of queen Mary, and allo of her ſon, king James, 'v 
atter the trial and execution of the earl of Morton in 1581. In which 3 
cords was the earl of Bothwell's trial, and the trials of ſome others of dle 
regicides of king Henry Darnly. The records of the parliament of dec, 
land, held in Auguſt 1500, by appointment of qucen Mary and her huſbatd 
Francis, wherein the authority of the pope was abolithed, and the prote1tas! 
religion eſtabliſhed, are likewiſe nuthing; as were alto thole of tlie par * 
ment in December 1657, wherein the acts made concerning the proteltapt 
religion were rantied, and ſeveral acts concerning queen Math. Andeetols 
Collect, Preface to the fitſt Vo!. p. 7, B. 
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that pringeſs. Accordingly he ſpeaks of her every where 
wit. grcat caution, contenting himſelf with briefly intimating 
ſomt things which Buchanan has, not ſcrupled to infiſt upon 
more largely, He has not thought fit however to conceal the 
principal facts, becauſe thele tacts ſerve for foundation to his 
Memoirs, which otherwife would have no connexion. He has 
not wrote either to juſtify or accuſe the queen, but purely for 
we mſtructiom of his fon in what pafled in his own time. If 
we compare his Memoirs with Buchanan's Hiſtory and Cam- 
den's Annals, we ſhall ſoon be convinced it is impoſſible to 
reconcile them with what Camden ſays ; but that on the 
contrary, they agree in the principal facts related by Bucha- 
nan. All the difference 1s, Melvil has cleared many things 
which Buchanan did not well know ; and on the other hand, 
Buchanan has enlarged much more upon every thing that 
can reflect on the queen, whereas Melvil very ſlightly touches 
upon tuch paſſages. By that he ſhews he ſpeaks of them 
with regret, and ſo far only as to carry on the thread of his 
Memoirs. | 

After theſe remarks upon three hiſtorians, of whom two 
were cotemporaries, eye-witneffes of what they relate, and 
agree together in the main without having written by con- 
cert, and without one at leaſt being liable to be ſuſpected of 
diſguifing the truth, and of whom the third wrote forty 
cars after, and is directly contrary to the two others, with- 
out ſupporting his ſtory with any teſtimony, or known author, 
{ think I cannot be blamed 1f I take the two firſt for guides 
preferably to the laſt s. | 

Whilſt the king was taking remedies to expel the poiſon, 
the queen removed the young prince her ſon from Sterling, 
and ordered him to be carried to Edinburgh, though it was 


in the mid it of winter l. Shortly after, ſhe heard the king had 


relolved to withdraw mto France or Spain, and that there 
was an Ungliſh ſhip ready to receive him, as ſoon as he could 
bear the Fatigue of the voyage. 'This precaution making her 
pprehenfive he would get away, and ſo break all her mea- 
{12s with Bothwell, ſhe exprefied an intention to be recon- 
:iled to him. To that purpoſe, ſhe fent ſeveral tender and 
affectionate letters, to convince him of her ſincerity. At laſt, 
ſhe went to ſee him at Glaſgow ®, and ſo artfully managed 
him, that ſhe prevailed with him to return to Edinburgh in a 
litter. Melvil does not mention the queen's journey to Glaſ— 
gow, but neceffarily ſuppoſes a reconciliation, fince he ſpeaks 
of the king's voluntary return to Edinburgh ®. As toon as 
he came there, he was lodged in a loneſome houſe ®, near 
the walls of the city, on pretence he would be diſturbed by 
the noiſe in the palace. For ſome days the queen made him 
frequent viſits, and even cauſed her own bed to be brought 
into a room underneath the king's. In a word, the omitted 
nothing to perſuade him the did not bear him the leaſt ill 
will. At that time the earl of Murray, upon news that his 
wile was like to die of a mitcarriage, defired leave to go and 
ſee her, and went away accordingly, notwithſtanding the 
Ceen's inftances to the contrary. This circumſtance makes 
ugly for Buchanan and Camden. Buchanan infers from 
, that the ear! of Murray had no hand in the king's murder, 
who was killed the night following, fince he ablented himſelf 
the day before the deed . Camden draws a quite contrary 
rene, ſaving the motive of his going away was to hinder 
his being To (pected. Buchanan and Melvil athrm, many 


} 


know there was a deſign to kill the King, but no man durſt 


warn hig of it, becauſe he told all again to the queen, or to 
ſome of nis tervants who betrayed him. However, the carl 
of Orkney, halt-brother to the carb of Murray, gave him no- 
tice of it, which he telling again to the queen, the tent for the 
arl of Orkney to examine him; but he denied in her preſence 
earl of Orkney to examine him; but he denied in her pretence 
fy . 1 1 . [8 

ac had ever faid any ſuch thing 9. 

At length, the time appointed for the deed being come, the 
queen left the king, to go and put to bed one of her women r 
Who had been married that dav. I omit numberlets circum— 
ſtancels whereby Buchanan infruates the queen was in the 
8 * 0 5 - ; 2 5 8 ; : : * 
plot. Indeed thofe cireumltances would be lo many proots, 
In ſhort, it m y be i'd of theſe three hiſtorlans, in regard to queen 
Mary, that Canden has warcc Tad one word of truth; that Buchanan has 
Vidal +. — * : EP M7 Farr nr Nc! has tnd he 

0 il Le Mili), aud 4 Ge cuan (e rut , 110 Lia — G11 148 rale Ll 
Ul, but not the whole truth. | | 

P1etending that the hovuie where he was kept, Was INCONVENent, ad 
Neling a moiit and cold place, where he thould catch cold. achaunan. 
Melvil lays nothing of this journey ; but he tuppoles it atterwarcs, when he 
WW, the queen delivered the prince to the earl of Marr, that the cattle of 
Wiburgh might be taken out of tus hands, KRapin.“ g 

* Aitcnded ouly by the Hannltons, and other ences. of the king. Bu- 
Mann, * 

Ulis words are: The king was afterwards brought to Idinhargh, and 
Wed in the Kirk-fivld, as a place of good air, where he migat ben recover 
tus heuſth. But many tutpected that the cart of Bothwell had jome enter— 
gle ag unſt him. p. 78 
; Vunhatired tor 1. Buchanan. 


nie ears. 
$elvil ys, that he Was retived fromm tas count feveral days before. P. 78. 


cerning the murder of the king. 
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if they were confirmed by an unſuſpected author: but as 
Melvil fays nothing of them, I chuſe to paſs them over in 
filence. However, the king was ſtrangled that night 5, with 
one of his ſervants who lay in his room. As ſoon as he was 
dead, his body was carried into a garden belonging to a neigh- 
bouring houſe, where his flippers were alſo brought. 'Then 
fire was ſet to ſome barrels of powder placed in the room 
where the queen's bed was, and the houſe was blown up. 
The people who came running in at the noiſe, were told at 
firit, that the violence of the gunpowder had thrown the 
king into the garden. But as his ſlippers were found by him, 
as his ſhirt was not ſinged by the fire, and as ſome black and 
blue marks were ſeen round his neck, the people were not ſo 
credulous. The ſame night it was rumoured about the city, 
that the carls of Morton and Murray had cauſed the king to 
be affafſinated ; and this report ſpread immediately as far as 
the borders of England. Camden infers from hence, that the 
earl of Murray muſt have been concerned in the murder, fince 
he was preſently accuſed by the voice of the public : but 
this voice of the public confiſted doubtleſs of ſome people 
who were ſuborned to ſpread the report. Melvil affirms on 
the contrary, it was whiſpered at court that Bothwell had 
cauſed the king to be murdered, and that he was ſtrangled 
with a napkin. He adds, „I came to the door of the queen's 
chamber the next morning after the murder, and the earl of 
Bothwell ſaid, That her majeſty was ſorrowful and quiet, 
which occaſioned him to come forth. He ſaid, the ſtrangeſt 
accident had fallen out which ever was heard of, for thunder 
had come out of the ſky, and had burnt the king's houſe, and 


bimſelf was found dead lying a little diſtance from the 


houſe under a tree. He defired me to go up and fee him, 
how that there was not a hurt nor a mark on all his body. 
But when I went up to fee him, he had been taken into a 
chamber, and kept by one Alexander Durham ; but I could 
not get a fight of him.” Buchanan adds, the queen ordered 
the body to be brought to. her on the wrong fide of a bench, 
and after viewing it ſome time, without any figns of joy or 
grief, commanded it to be interred near Rizzo, in the ſepul- 
chre of the kings . It is ſtrange that Camden, who attempts 
to ſtrip Buchanan of all credit, ſhould not undertake to con- 
tute any of the circumſtances related by that hiſtorian, 
though they are many in number, and very diſhonourable to 


the queen. 


The earl of Murray, though fick, and notwithſtanding 
the rumour about him, caine to court twodays after, and ap- 
peared without fear. This ſhews he was in no dread of the 


accuſations of his enemies; and indeed he was never queſtioned 
tor the fact u. 
days, reſumed her uſual way of lite, having always the earl 
of Bothwell with her. : | 


The queen keeping her chamber but a few 


Mean while, the people murmured exccedingly that there 
was no enquiry concerning the king's death, of which they 
openly accuſed the ear! of Bothwell. Theſe murmurs were 
lo public, that Bothwell could not help taking ſome ſtep to 
ſhew he was willing to clear himſelf. He went therefore in 
company with ſome friends to the earl of Argyle, chict juſtice 
of the kingdom, and requeſted him to make inquiſition con- 
Upon his requeſt, a pro- 
ceeding was begun, and the depoſitions of ſeveral pertons 
were taken; but all was ſupprefled on a ſudden. The court 
was contented with offering a reward to any perſon that fhould 
diſcover the authors of the King's. death; but as all believed 
the queen and Bothwell guilty, no one was ſo bold as to accule 
them. It would have been very dangerous to take ſuch a 
ſtep w. However, libels and ballads were publifhed, wherein 
Bothwell was ſtill acculed. Whereupon he cauied it to be 
fixed up in ſeveral places, that he would fight any perion that 
ſhould dare ro maintain the accuſation. He was antwered by 
another paper, poſted up without a name, that his challenge 
was accepted, provided he would appoint a neutral place tor 


the duel ; but this came to nothing. 
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This queen perceiving at length that the murmurs and 


ie! 


© This advertiſement, fays Melvil, moved the earl of Bothwel! to haſte 


torward his enterprite ; he had before Lad a tran of powder under the houſe 
where the king did lodge, and in the trght did blow up the 
the pow der : 


ald houe unh. 
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P. 30. Conatus varies om this acconnt ia tome circsumtances 
with it in the main. See ſebb's Coilect. tom. II. p. 29. 

| Though the nobility there preſeat had decreed to give Him 4 wegul. 
cent butial. Buchanan. 

v But Bothwell attempted to ditpatch him out of the was e » 
chauan, IJ. 18. 

» Since, as Buchanan obſerves, the carbof Bootie ny (cue 
pei ſon, the judge, the eximiner, and e purer too, . 18. 
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complaints of the people might be attended with ill conſe- 
quences, was defirous of having the caſtle of Edinburgh in her 
bands, the cuſtody whereof was committed to the earl of 
Marr by the ſtates. 'The earl was unwilling to comply with 
the queen's defire : bur at length, imagining a civil war was 
at hand, he offered to deliver the caſtle, provided he was ſut- 
fered to carry the young prince to Sterling, of which he was 
governor alſo, He thought it more advantageous to be maſter 
of the prince's perſon than of the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 
the queen agreed to the exchange. 


Hitherto people were contented with liberally publiſhing 


their ſuſpicions of Bothwell, without any adverſary appearing 
againft him : but at laſt the earl of Lenox, finding the queen 
very ſlow to puniſh the crime lately committed, ſolicited her 
by letter for juſtice upon Bothwell, charging him with being 
the author of the king his ſon's murder. This letter threw 
the queen into great perplexity. She could not deny a father 
the ſatisfaction he demanded, eſpecially in a caſe concerning 
the death of a king who had been her huſband. I ſhall not 


relate here all her artifices to evade this proſecution, and to 


get Bothwell acquitted, becauſe Buchanan, who has given 
the particulars, may be ſuſpected, I ſhall content myſelf 
with tranſcribing what Melvil ſays upon this ſubject : 

Every body ſuſpected the earl of, Bothwell ; and thoſe 
who durſt ſpeak freely to others, ſaid plainly, that it was He. 
Whereupon he drew together a number of lords of his de- 
penders tobe an aſſize, which cleared and acquitted him; ſome 
tor fear, ſome for favour, and the greateſt part in expectation 
of advantage. This way being affailed, he remained ſtill 
the greateſt favourite at court.“ 

This teſtimony of a man who cannot be ſuſpected of ſlan- 
dering her, is very ſtrong againſt the queen. She not only 
could not part with a man publicly accuſed of the murder of 
the king her huſband, but even made him her prime miniſter 


and favourite. Though ſhe had believed him innocent, it 


was renouncing the laws of decency, which a woman ſeldom 
does, unleſs carried away by the violence of paſſion : but theſe 
are trifles in compariſon of what ſhe did afterwards x. | 
The report of the queen's intending to marry the earl of 
Bothwell, flying from the court over all the kingdom, the 
lord Herris came to Edinburgh. He took ſo ſeaſonable a 
time, that he accoſted the queen in Bothwell's abſence, and, 
caſting himſelf at her feet, freely told her, it would be an ever- 


| laſting diſhonour to her if ſhe married her huſband's mur- 


derer. The queen, feigning a ſurpriſe, anſwered, ſhe did 
not know from whence he had that intelligence ; and very 
coldly added, that hitherto her heart had dictated nothing to 
her in favour of Bothwell. A few days after, Melvil received 
a letter from England about the ſame thing, but expreſſed 
in much ſtronger terms than the lord Herris's remonſtrance, 
which he ſhewed to the queen, who ſaid it was a device of 
his own. Melvil aſſured her, the letter came from the per- 
fon whoſe name was ſubſcribed, and contained nothing but 
what he himſelf had deſigned to repreſent to her, as he was in 
duty bound. Thus the queen in reſolving to marry Both- 
well, ſinned not out of ignorance, fince ſhe was fully informed 
of the people's opinion concerning the author of the king's 
death. 5 | | 

A few days after, ſhe went to Sterling, to ſee the prince her 
ſon. If Buchanan 1s to be credited, her intent was on ſome 
pretence to get him out of the hands of the ear} of Marr, who 
plainly refuſed to deliver him. In her return to Edinburgh, 
ſhe was met by thc car] of Bothwell, with a company of 
armed men *, who carried her away, and conducted her to 
Dunbar. Melvil, who was preſent, and was himſelf ar— 
reſted, favs, “ Bothwell only took her majeſty's horſe by the 
bridle,“ and adds not a word which may inſinuate that the 
queen ſeemed ſurpriſed at this violence, or that ſhe offered to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance 2. He ſays on the contrary, that 
captain Blachater, who ſeized him, aſſured him all was done 
with the queen's own conſent. | 

When Bothwell came to Dunbar, he procured a: divorce 
from his wife, daughter of the carl of Huntley, whom he had 
married but fix months before. The divorce was decreed by 
two ſentences, one in the eccleſiaſtical, and the other in the 
civil court, and both at the ſuit of the counteſs of Bothwell. 


John Habroun, Talla, Dagleiſh, and Powry, were executed for the king's 
murder January the zd enſuing. See Buchanan's Detection. 

Six hundred men, at Almon bridge. Buchanan. 

2 The queen, in her inſtructions to the biſhop of Dunblane, ſays, That 
the carl partly extotted, and partly obtained, her promiſe to take him for her 
huſband. See Anderton's Collect. tom, I. p. 99. 

2 Some ſay he had a bull to abſolve him from this inceſt, If fo, he 
would not plead it, that he might give occaſion to the aunulling of the mar- 
riage. Rapin. 

* And yet the queen, in her inſtructions to the biſhop of Dunblane, makes 


In the firſt trial, before the archbiſhop of St. Andrey? Pa 
well was accuſed of a criminal commerce with a kinfac,,.” 
of his wife; and upon his confeſſion, the archbifloh ,* 
nounced the ſentence of divorce 2. In the ſecond, | 
accuſed him of adultery ; and as he did not deny it, t 
riage was annulled. He was forced to ule theſe two nn, 
by reaſon of the different rules the two courts obſery, T5 
regard to the cauſes for annulling a marriage. The jy. 
was commenced and ended in leſs than ten days. In jj r 
pearance, the earl of Huntley, Bothwell's great friend * 
ſuaded his daughter himſelf to ſue for a. divorce, Thi 0 
Buchanan's account; but Melvil ſays, he cannot tell ho g 
by what law he parted with his wife, becauſe having been r. 
leaſed, he had left Dunbar. Hence it is plain ar leaſt, he W 
not read Buchanan's Hiſtory, when he wrote his Memoir, 
nor did copy that hiſtorian, though they agree in the prine; 
pal facts. g 
Bothwell being thus parted from his wife, carried the 
queen to Edinburgh, and the next day ſhe appeared in the 
courts of juſtice, and declared ſhe was entirely frec. This 
was done to prevent an objection, which might be taken fon 
her captivity, to null the marriage ſhe intended to contrad 
with Bothwell. This marriage was ſo odious in all its cr. 
cumſtances, that it was very difficult to find any preteyce to 
leſſen the horror of it. The only method the queen and 
Bothwell could find, was to make the lords of the gy 
accomplices of the ſame crime. To that end Bothu«1l, hayir 
invited them to dinner, preſented to them and cauſed them 
ſubſcribe a paper, the purport whereof was, © Ti; thu 
judged it was much the queen's intereſt to marry Ban h well, 


p po 
118 wle 
he ir. 


h 


wv Nor 


he having many friends in Lothian and upon the Duiders, | 


which would cauſe good order to be kept. And then th 
queen could not but marry him, ſeeing he had run yy 
and lain with her againſt her will.” One of Camaden's a. 


tifices, among many others, is to ſpeak of this paper or gb. 
1 


probation of the great men in a very looſe manner, and att 
it entirely, under colour of relating the ſubſtance. Morcoyer 
he ſpeaks of it before he relates the queen's rape, that the 
rape might be conſidered as a conſequence of the approbation 
of the great men ; whereas it was juſt the contrary, as may 
be ſeen by the very writing in Melvil > However, the mar. 
riage was folemnized © after the manner of the proteſtants, by 
the biſhop of Orkney, who was very ready to do ſo odious an 
office. | | 

Whatever ſuſpicion the queen had given of herſelf, by her 
neglect to puniſh the authors of the king's murder, there were 
ſome however who ſtill doubted whether ſhe was guilty. But 
when they ſaw her publicly eſpouſe the earl of Bothwell, 


hardly was there a man who durſt undertake her defence“. 


It was eaſy for her to perceive the change in the hearts of her 
ſubjects, ſo viſible was their diſcontent. For this reaſon, the 
reſolved to ſtrengthey herſelf with the aſſiſtance of the grea: 
men, by forming a league with them for the defence ot her— 
ſelt and new ſpouſe. All thoſe that depended on Bothwell 
readily figned the league ; but herein lay not all the difficulty. 


There was another very conſiderable party which was to be 


gained, otherwiſe the league of the court would be of little 
power. To that end, the queen and Bothwell thought it 
neceflary to begin with the earl of Murray, that he might 
influence all the reſt, The confederacy therefore was brought 
him to ſign. But he anſwered, that to oblige him to ſerve the 
queen, it was needleſs to make him fign the paper ; and for 


the earl of Bothwell, fince the queen had defired he would be 


reconciled to him, he thould punctually obſerve whatever 
he had promiſed. However, tearing after this refuſal to 
be expoſed to the reſentment of the court, he deſired leave 
to withdraw to St. Andrew's ; but perceiving the queen made 


ſome ſcruple, prayed her to permit him to paſs ſome time in 


France; to which ſhe readily conſented, and he departed 
within a few days e. Camden has taken care not to mention 
the reaſon of Murray's retiring into France : that very il 
agrees with his ſcheme. For, had that lord affociated with 
Bothwell to kill the king, why ſhould he quit the court, ® 
ata time when, inſtead of having any thing to fear, he might 
have expected every thing from the great credit of his pit 
tended friend? 


this writing to have been ſigned before ſhe was carried away. Sec Ander- 
ſon's Collect. tom. I. p. 94, and 104. ; 

© May 15, at the palace in Holyrood-houfe, by Adam Bothwell, biſhop o 
Orkney, Melvil, p. 80. | : 

And people began to think, that the prince was in danger to be cut 0 
by him who had flain his father; for Bothwell boalted, that if ba 
could get hin once in his hands, he ſhould warrant him from revengits his 
father's death. Melvil, p. 78, 81. ; 

e Melvil (p-aks not of this contederacy, He ſays only, that the earl et 
Murray tetired into France, without fhewing the reaſon, Rapin. 
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: Balfour refuſed to give them any artillery or ammunition; and 


aa theſe terms 
uon 
A fro 


Mean while, all Scotland loudly complained that no ven- 

ence was taken for the king's death, and at ſeeing the queen 

:rried to the man who was univerlally confidered as the 
ns The king of France even wrote to Du Crocq his 
” baflador, to ſignify his aſtoniſhment at it, and his letter 
yk hewn to ſeveral lords. In ſhort, the earls of Argyle, 
Morton Marr, Athol, Glencarn, and the baron of Boyd, 
meeting at Sterling, ſigned a confederacy, the intent whercot 
was to bring the murderers of the King to condign puniſh- 
ment, and to cauſe the queen's late marriage to be diflolved *; 


They hoped to effe& this the' more eaſily, as they had room 


io believe the queen herſelf would not be ſorry to be com- 
pelled, confidering the unworthy treatment ſhe had now re 
ceived from her new ſpouſe, Melvil fays, he heard her one 
day call for a knife to ſtab herſelf, not being able to bear his 
prutiſh uſage. : : 

As the confederates did not queſtion that the people of 
Edinburgh would countenance their undertaking, they had 
projected to inveſt the city, that the queen and Bothwell, 
who were there without troops, might not eſcape. But Both - 
well, having notice of their deſign, retired with the*queen to 
Borthwick. They were pur ſued by the confederates ; but it 
was in vain, the queen and Bothwell being now gone to Dun- 
bar. Having miſſed their aim, the confederates marched to 
Edinburgh, where the gates were opened to them, . notwith- 
ſanding the endeavours of the earl of Huntley, the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrew's, and the biſhop of Roſs, to the con- 
trary, who were even forced to withdraw into the caſtle, from 
whence fir James Balfour, whom the queen had made gover- 
nor, afforded them means to eſcape. He gave alſo the con- 
ſederates to underſtand, he would not give up the caſtle, but 
intended to ſtand neuter. 

Mean time, the queen and Bothwell drew together ſome 
forces at Dunbar with all poihble diligence. But the confe- 
dorates were extremely embarraſſed. They had no money : 
by reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of the enterpriſe of Borthwick, 
part of their troops had deſerted them. So, after ſeveral con- 
ſultations, they had almoſt reſolved to give over their projects, 
and return to their homes. The queen and Bothwell, being 
informed of their condition, marched immediately towards 
Edinburgh, in hopes of ſurpriſing them before they came to 
any reſolution. The news being brought to the confederates 
in the night, inſtead of flying, they reſolved to meet thequeen, 
and decide the affair by a battle. This reſolution ſtopped 
their enemies, who, finding things take a quite different turn 
from what they expected, ſuffered them to paſs the Eſk with- 
ont oppoſition; after which, the two armies ſtood very near 
exch other. Then it was the queen perceived her troops did 
not ſerve ber heartily, and that but few of her officers and 
ſoldiers were willing to fight in her quarrel. The knowledge 
of this inſpiring her with great fear, ſhe defired to ſpeak with 
William Kircaidie, laird of Grange, one of the heads of the 
confederatcs, who commanded a ſmall body, more advanced 
11:9 the reſt of the army, Kircaldie waiting on her, told 
per plainly, there were no hopes of agreement, unleſs the 
"141d put away Bothwell, who was reckoned the late king's 
nvtderer, and moreover, was married to another woman; 
„un, on That condition, the confederates would honour and 
„ln her as they ought. The queen aſking him, whether ſhe 
cod rely upon his word, he returned to the confederates, 
ant brought a full power to treat with the queen upon that 
condition. Whereupon Bothwell, ſeeing no remedy, choſe to 


= Itire to Dunbar, and the queen put herielt into the hands of 
= Kircaldie, who conducted her to the confederate army. The 
ads received her with more reſpect than ſhe expected; but 
i was with great difficulty the foldiers were reſtrained, who 
cid out againſt her very irreverently. She was conducted 
E (it night to Edinburgh, and longed in the provoſt's houſe, 
obere aa gvard was ſet on her, ſo that ſhe was really a priſoner. 
W 5 likely, the heads were not ver fully determined what 
ego With her; bur ſhe afforded them herlelf an occaſion to 
I bo rKiolved. The very night the came to Edinburgh, ſhe 
bribed one of her guard 


{, and gave him a letter for Bothwell, 


3 bl o! tender and affectionate expreſhions, calling him, © her 
Car heart,“ and promiſing never to forſaxe him. This 


. 5 that purpoſe aſſembled about three thouſand men together. 
Ur P. 82. | 

- Thete letters were firſt publiſhed at the end of Buchanan's Detection; 
ery have lince been printed at London in 1726, by Mr. Edward Sim- 
«nes, under Mary's name, but do not agree with the former. 

Dated April 5. Sce Bucnanan's Detect. 

And from thence to the Schétland Hes. Buchanan. 

Lidington, and ſome others, were tor reitoiing her to her authority on 
| : That the king's murderers ſhould be puniſhed ; that care 
ith be taken of the prince's pertion, and that Bothwell ſhould be divorced 

N ner, and religion eſtabliſhed. Others were, for her abdicating the 
lngdom in behalf of her jon, and being ſent in perpetual exile, either in 
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letter falling into the hands of the confederate lords, made 
them reſolve to be more watchful over her, and afforded a 
pretence to ſhut her up in the caſtle of Lochlevin, under the 
cuſtody of the carl of Murray's mother. 

The queen complained grievoully of this uſage, and wrote to 
Kircaldie, reproaching him that what had been promited her 
was not performed. Kircaldie anſwered, he had already up- 
braided the lords for the ſame; but they had ſhewed him a 
letter, under her own hand, which had ſtopped his mouth. He 
ended his letter with ſaying, he could do nothing for her, but 
adviſe her to think no more of a man who was married to an- 
other, and accuſed of killing her huſband. The queen, as 

ſhe read the letter, ſhed a flood of tears. 

But a thing which happened a few days after was ſtill more 
prejudicial to her. Bothwell, coming to Dunbar, ſent a man 


to Baltour, governor of Edinburgh caſtle, for a caſket which 


he had truſted with him. It was a filver caſket, preſented to 
the queen by Francis II. which ſhe had given to Bothwell. 
Balfour delivered it to the meſſenger; but, if we may believe 
Buchanan, gave notice of it to the confederate lords, who 
took it from the bearer. However, it fell into their hands. 
They opened it, and found a great many love-verſes and let- 
ters, and, among the reſt, ſome that contained the whole plot 
againſt the late king, and the manner it was to be executed t. 
But this was not all; Buchanan ſays, there were alſo three 
contracts of marriage between the queen and Bothwell, one 
of which was written in the queen's hand before the king's 
death. Another was written in the earl of Huntley's hand, 
in the interval between the king's death and the queen's third 
marriage h; and the laſt was a contract in form, made at the 
time of the nuptials. Probably, the two firſt were only 


draughts, ſüppoſing Buchanan ſpeaks the truth; for Melvil 


ſays nothing of the caſket or contracts. Camden ſays, how- 
ever, on another occaſion, that certain verſes and love-letters 
were produced againſt the queen; but mentions not the caſket 
ſpoken of by Buchanan. 

The queen's captivity, and the ſeizing of her papers, having 
made Bothwell ſenſible it would not be proper for him to be 
in Scotland, he retired to the iſles of Orkney i; where he 
turned pirate for ſome time, either for his ſubſiſtence, or to be 
revenged of the Scots. 

Mean while, the chiefs of the confederates, conferring to- 
gether upon their affairs, conſidered that if they ſhould put 
the queen again in poſſeſſion of the government, they could 
not rely on her promiſes, or be ſecure againſt her k. They 
concluded, therefore, that it was abſolutely neceflary to de- 
prive her of the adminiſtration ; and to that end ſent the earl 
of Lindfay l, to perſuade her to reſign the crown to the prince 


her ſon. Camden ſays, to oblige her to this, ſhe was threat- 


ened to be brought to a public trial for the murder of the 
king, her huſband, for incontinency, and for breach of pro- 
miſe on the account of religion. And Melvil affirms, the 
ear] of Lindſay had orders to threaten her, if he thought it 
neceſſary. The queen was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at this propo- 
ſition : but rightly judging it was not in her power to deny 
what was demanded, and that an obſtinate refulal might draw 
upon her worſe troubles, ſhe gave her conſent. She did it 
the more readily, as ſhe was privately told by ſome of the 
confederates, and Throckmorton, the Engliſh embaſſador, 
that whatever ſhe ſigned in priſon would not be of any force, 
but might be revoked when ſhe ſhould be at liberty. The 
confederate lords willingly agreed ſhe herſelf thould nomi— 


nate one or more regents to govern the kingdom during the 


prince's minority. She appointed the earl of Murray, either 
of her own choice m, or becauſe it was hinted to her that he 
was defired tor regent ; and, in caſe he refuſed the office, ſhe 
ſubſtituted the duke of Chatelerzut, the earl of Argyle, and 
ſome other lords”. Then ſhe was made to ſign all the acts 
neceflary for the reſignation of the crown; and notice being 
ſent to the earl of Murray, who was in France, the prepara- 
tions were made for the inauguration of the new king, who 
was but a year old. The queen's reſignation was ſigned the 
24th of June, and the young king was inaugurated the 29th 
of the ſame month by the biſhop of Orkney; 

Shortly after, ſome lords“, who were not of the confede- 
racy, met at Hamilton-caſtle, to confult what was to be done, 


France or England. Others were of opinion, that ſhe ſhovld be tried; and 
condemned to perpetual impritonment, and her fcn crowned in her room, 
And others again, that ſhe ſhould loſe her crown and life together. Camden, 


P. 405. 
And the lord Ruthven. Spotiſw od, p. 211, 


m Melvil fays, ſhe deſired the lord Murtay to be the fiiſt regent, p. 8c, 
® Matthew earl of Lenox, John car! of Athol, James ear} of Morton, 
Alexander earl of Glencain, aud John earl of Marr. Camden, p. 495. 


Buchanan. 


9 The lords Hamilton, Paſly, Fleming, Boid, John Hanuton, biſliop of 
8 : — 2 ? 1 
St. Andrew's, &. Melvil, p. 85. 
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at this juncture. he confederates having notice thereof, party he had eſpouſed. As for the duke of Chateleraye | 
ſent James Melvil, author of the Memoirs, to know the was then in France about his own private concerns. Lo 
reaſon of their being aſſembled. They replied, they could aſſociation was not at firſt very formidable to the regent : as 
not but think it ſtrange that the king ſhould be crowned it became ſo afterwards, becauſe all the malcontents 4 8 
without their being called to the ceremony, fince they bad no King's party joined it by degrees, it not being eaſy for the 5 
leſs zeal than the reſt of the lords for the good of their coun- regent to pleaſe all. | | * NO 
try; and they believed to have.cauſe to fear there were ill de- During the reſt of the year, the regent took into his hand; 
figns againſt them, ſince ſuch important reſolutions had been all the ſtrong places of the kingdom, and beſtowed the offs 
taken without conſulting them; that therefore they were met, and governments as he judged neceflary for the preſery,y. 6 
not with intent to offend any perſon, but only to provide for of the public peace. He took care, above all things $4 
their own ſafety. Melvil fays, the wiſeſt of the contederates cauſe juſtice to be adminiſtered punctually and impart, 
were for admitting theſe lords to their conſultations, but the Melvil blames him only for one thing, namely, his not bei 6 
others reſolved to exclude them, and that this advice pre- fodiligent as he might have been in gaining the Hamil, 
vailed to the great detriment of the kingdom. Indeed, from nians. But it muſt be confidered, Melvil himſelf maniteh, 
this ſmall number of lords aſſembled at Hamilton, roſe a party, leaned to that party. The queen valued and loved him, a / 
which declared at length for the queen, and ſerved long to conſequently it was natural to wiſh her reſtoration. He plant 
foment the troubles of the kingdom. | ſhews in his Memoirs, that he heartily defired the mig b. 
The chiefs of the confederates had not the ſame views. replaced on the throne, which made him blame thoj. ws 
Some acted only out of private intereſt, and made uſe of the oppoſed it. Ve g 
preſent juncture to ruin their enemies. Others, in ſigning the The knowledge of the affairs of Scotland is ſo abſolutch. 
confederacy, intended to remove the ſcandal which the queen's neceſlary for underſtanding the motives of queen Elizabeth! 
marriage had given, to get rid of Bothwell, to put the queen conduct and politics, that it is not to be thought |; 
again in poſſeſſion of the government, and perhaps to limit that I have given ſo particular an account of what paſſed in 
her authority by means of the ſtates. Theſe knowing the that kingdom. The ſequel will juſtify, a+ I hope, this , ., 
earl of Murray was returning to Scotland P, ſent James Melvil - digreffion. I return now to the affairs of England. bh 
to inform him of the fituation of affairs, and to exhort him The term for the reſtitution of Calais being xpired, Elin 
to behave with great moderation, and above all things to beth ſent into France fir Thomas Smith ſecretary of ttate, 14 
avoid an entire rupture with the queen. They repreſented to fir William Winter maſter of the naval ſtores, ts 4 
him, that his intereſt required it, becauſe he would be much that place of the king, according to the treaty & 
more maſter of his own party, ſo long as he left the queen But nothing was farther from the king of France's th, 4 
iome hopes, than if he reduced her affairs to ſuch a ſtate He appointed commiſhoners to treat with the Englith embaſ 
that her enemies would have nothing more to fear from her. ſadors, as if it was to be conſidered again to whom that plac 
Murray perceived, that indeed ſuch a conduct would be ad- was to belong, and as if the treaty of Cateau was to he rect. 
vantageous to him, and promiſed to follow their advice. But oned as nothing. Michael Hoſpital chancellor, who was fich 
he was no ſooner arrived than he ſuffered himſelf to be ſwayed commiſſioner, made on the occaſion a long ſpeech, of ich 
by the violent men of his party, who perſuaded him to put it will be ſufficient to relate the ſubſtance, to thew how ground. 
affairs beyond the power of being ever reſtored. This is the leſs were the reaſons with which he ſupported the * gf 
repreſentation Melvil gives of the earl of Murray's conduct. Calais. He ſaid, | 
A few days after his arrival, he waited on the queen, and in- | | 
ſtead of comforting her, as he had done formerly, when ſhe « By the ſame right the Engliſh demanded Calais, they may 
was under confinement at Edinburgh, he loaded her with re- as well claim Paris; for the one, as well as the other, was 
proaches. This had like to break her heart; for till then, won and loſt bY ems: x 
ſhe was in hopes the earl of Murray would labour to reſtore The Engliſh plead a new title to Calais, whereas the 
her. | | | king of France's title is of the fame date with the monarchy 
Mean while, the confederates praying him to accept of the itſelf. cy 5 
regency, he ſeemed inclined to refuſe it, and deſired a few _ « Though the Engliſh had it in poſſeſſion above two hun. 
days to conſider of it: but this was all grimace, and at dred years, yet the right was as much in the kings of France, 
length he accepted it 4. Before the ſtates, which had been as were the dukedoms of Guienne and Normandy, which 
convened in his abſence, met, he wrote to the Hamiltonians the Engliſh detained a long time by force. And thereſors 
(for fo were called the lords aſſembled at Hamilton), to deſire it could not be ſaid, the French had conquered Calais and 
them to come and join with the reſt of the ſtates, in what thoſe dukedoms, but only recovered what belonged to 
ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the good of the kingdom: but them. EL 
they refuſed to come. An agreement was talked of ſome os Preſcription of time is of no conſideration among 
time, but there occurred inſupèrable difficulties. Buchanan princes, but right always takes place; and by the law of the 
caſts the whole blame upon the Hamiltonians; and Melvil, Twelve Tables, the authority remains perpetual againſt an 
on the contrary, upon the violent party of the confederates, enemy. | 
with whom the regent was joined. All that can be conjec— Though the Engliſh undertook the late war for the ſabe 
tured is, that they who had procured the aflembly at Hamil- of Calais, yet that place was not mentioned in the treaty of 
ton, intended to ſerve the queen, and wanted only a pretence Troye, and thereby they owned they had no farther pretet- 
to declare, which the earl of Murray furniſhed them with, fions to it. 
perhaps very imprudently. However, Murray not thinking „The clauſe inſerted in the treaty of Troye, relating to 
fit to defer the convention of the ſtates, in expectation of an the reſervation of rights, concerns only ſmall and fignificar 
agreement with the Hamiltonians, which to him {till ſeemed matters, and not the reſtitution of Calais, which is an articic 
more remote, the regency was confirmed by a decree, ſub- of the greateſt importance. 
ſcribed by above two hundred lords and gentlemen of the The pretended attempts of Francis II. in Scotland, could 
greateſt diſtinction, as well catholics as proteſtants. by no means effect the right of Charles IX. his ſuccefſol. 
The new regent's firſt care was to remove Balfour, who Indeed, the very intentions of private perſons are in ſome 
had rendered himſelf ſuſpected, from the government of reſpects liable to the laws ; but the caſe of princes is quit 
Edinburgh caſtle, and to confer it on the laird of Grange. different. 
Mean while the Hamiltonians, at the head of whom was The late king, in aiding the queen of Scotland his wife 
the earl of Argyle, loudly complained of their being neglected, did no more than the Engliſh themſelves had done in ſelling 
and refuſed to acknowledge the eail of Murray tor regent. Havre de Grace, under colour of keeping it for the King: 
It was eaſy to perceive, their aim on that pretence was to Morcover they furniſhed the prince of Conde with mon) 
torm a party for the queen. And indeed tome time after and therefore have forfeited their claim to Calais. 
they met at Dunbarton, and figned an aſſociation, the intent * When it pleaſed God that the French ſhould reco\i 
whereof was to releaſe the queen, and replace her on the Calais, he ſet the natural bounds between the kingdoms d 
throne. Twelve lords”, of whom the carl of Argyle and France and England, according to the poet; 
the biſhop of St. Andrew's were the chief, ſubſcribed the | | 
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bond of ailociation. But the earl of Argyle deſerted that Et penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 
party preſently after, and came to the parliament. This lord, ? 
who frequently changed fides, did not remain long with the * Ina word, if any one had che aſſurance to propole“ 
He came to Edit gb, Auguſt 11. + Spotiſrood, p. 211. 5 There was an expreſs treaty for Calais; but there was none for Pai 
+ He was elected regent, Auguit 29. Ibid p. 212. Rapin. g i | i 
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Eleven only. Maelvil, p. 88. 
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the reſtitution of Calais, he wotild deſerve 
but a worfe punifhment, damnation.” 


the king 


not only 
death, | 


| Smith 'replied, © he would not ſtay to thew the weakneſs 


of the arguments alleged by the chancellor, becauſe he 


not believe the refuſing to reſtore Calais would in 
0 . be founded 2 reaſons fo little plauſible. 
There was a treaty made expreſly on this account, which 
che chancellor never mentioned, as if he had forgot, that, 
upon this treaty, figned, ratified, and fworn to by the 
__ of France, the queen of England's demand was 
rounded. Neither did he intend to loſe time in combating 
Farms, which, if admitted, would render all treaties be- 
tween ſovereigns of no effect: but would content himſelf 
with anſwering two objections, which were the moſt ſpe- 
cious. As for the treaty of Troye, he appealed to ſome of 
the commiſſioners who were preſent at the conclufion of 
that treaty, whether 1t was not agreed that the reſtitution 
of Calais ſhould be compriſed in the general reſervation 
of rights; and that the reaſon which they alleged to hinder 
the town of Calais front being reſerved by name, was, be- 
cauſe the eight years were not yet expired. As for Havre 
de Grace, the Enghſh made à peaccable entry, being in- 
vited by the inhabitants and the people of Normandy. In 
ſhort, as for the money lent to the prince of Conde, the 
king of France himfelt owned it was for his ſervice, ſince 
it was to pay the German ſoldiers, who threatened to ra- 


vage the kingdom.” But all thefe reaſons were to no pur- 


pole, France being reſolved not to part with Calais. I fhall 
obſerve here by the way, that the chancellor of France did 
not ule, in order to evade the reſtitution of Calais, the ar- 
guments taken from the treaty itſelf of Cateau, as he might 
have juſtly done, if that treaty were exprefled in the terms, 
or after the manner mentioned by the French hiftorians. 

It was not the chancellor's arguments that hindered Eliza- 
beth from afferting her right to Calais, but the fituation of 
her affairs, which permitted her not to enter into a war with 
France. Her intention was not to invade, but to defend and 


maintain herſelf on the throne, in ſpite of the endeavours of 


her enemies. This was her only care during the whole 
courſe of her reign. Hence it was that ſhe ſometimes ſeemed 
willing to marry, though in all appearance ſhe had no ſuch 
deſire. The firſt ſhe decoyed with this hope was the arch- 
duke Charles of Auſtria, the ſame that was propoſed to the 
queen of Scotland by the cardinal of Lorrain. She carried her 
diffimulation fo far, as to fend Thomas Ratchife, earl of Suſ- 
fox, in embaſly to the emperor Maximilian, to ſettle the mar- 


liage articles, the emperor on his part having diſpatched count 


Stolberg to keep her in this good reſolution. The earl of 
Suſſex ſtaid five months at Vienna, about the negotiation, go- 


ing thither under colour of carrying the emperor the Order of 
tze Garter, But he was accompanied with the lord North, 
de carl of Leiceſter's creature, who was ordered by his pa- 
tron to defeat the negotiation as much as poſſible, by tacitly 


hinting to the Imperial court, that the queen had no defign to 
merry, whatever ſhe pretended. The emperor found after- 


© wards that North was better informed than the embaſſador, 
do, fearing the queen would eſpouſe the earl of Leiceſter, 
did his utmoſt to adjuft all differences and remove the ob- 
© icCtions. 
dae article of religion which thould fatisfy both courts. The 
emperor relaxed as much as he could; and the earl, on his 
part, did all that lay in his power te remove this obſtacle. 
bey were now agreed, that the archduke ſhould have the 
ute of king of England, and guardianſhip of the children, 
in caſe the queen 9 

peror had often, but in vain, demanded the privilege of a 
public church for the archduke, he conſented at length, that 
de thould be ſatisfied with a private chapel in ſome part of the 
= royal palace, where no Engliſhman ſhould be admitted; and 
i his way of worſhip happened to give any offence, he ſhould 
forbear it for a tin: 

ſerrice of the church ot England. 
boted in the connect of England, the queen ſent the earl of 
E dufſex word, that the could 
= xgotation was broke off, though without noiſe, with marks 


The main difficulty was, to find expedients upon 


ied firſt. As to religion, after the em- 


„amd be preſent with the queen at the 
But this affair being de- 
Oo 


not admit even of this. So the 


Ot eſtcem and fricnelthip, mutually given by the emperor and 


= Ventured throu 
0 len, P. 408. 


He took an accurate map of Ruſſia, and was the firſt Enꝑgliſhman who 
gh the Caſpian fea, into the country of the Bactrians. Cam- 


» dhe was his third wife, with whom he had lived about a year. Her name 


k 4 Elizabeth ; ſhe was daughter of fir Francis Leiburne, knight, and wi- 
1 ** 2 Thomas lord Dacres, of Gilletland. Dugdalc's Baron, vol. II. 
FP. 270. 


I terbury and York, often mentioned in this Hiſtory. 


3 year alſo, in January, died doctor Nicholas Wotton, dean of Can- 
Camden, p. 408. —On 


ane si fir Thomas Sackville was created baron of Buckhurſt, Stow, p. 661. 
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the queen. By the way, this obſtacle, concerning religion, 
was the means the queen always 'ufed to break off all the 
negotiations about her marriage. And therefore the ever 
treated with catholic princes, becauſe the was ſure of break- 
ing off the negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed. As for the 
proteſtant princes, who offered themſelves, whilſt ſhe was 
of age, to marry, the took care to let them ſoon know they 
had nothing to hope for. This behaviour confirms the 
ſufpicion which had been always entertained, that ſhe had 
made a ſettled reſolution never to ſubmit to the matrimonial 
yoke, though her affairs obliged her ſometimes to pretend the 
contrary. | 

This year arrived at London embaſſadors from John Baſi- 
lowitz, grand duke of Muſcovy. Their public commiſſion 
was, to confirm and renew the favours which the czar, their 
maſter, had granted to the Engliſh merchants, aſſociated by 
the name of the Muſcovy company. But with theſe embaſ- 
ſadors returned Anthony Jenkinfon, an Engliſhman, who had 
made a long ſtay in that country, and was charged with ſome 
private inſtructions . The Czar's defign was to make with 
Elizabeth a league offenſive and defenfive, with a mutual 
obligation to afford each other a ſafe retreat, in caſe either 
ſhould be driven out of their dominions. This prince, who 
was a great tyrant, was willing to provide for his ſafety, 
being apprehenfive his ſubjects would not always ſuffer his 
tyranny. The queen returned him a doubtful anſwer, which 
he had no reaſon to be pleaſed with; and yet he granted, 
two years after, to the Engliſh merchants, privileges which 
very much eonduced to render their trade with Muſcovy 

About this time thore were commotions in Ireland, occa- 
ſioned by the rebellion of Shan-Oneal, a lord of great intereſt 
in the north; but which ended with the death of the rebel, 
who was flain by his own people. | 

The duke of Norfolk, who was one of thoſe that were moſt 
in the queen's favour, loſt his ducheſs this year”, and by that 
means unfortunately ſaw himſelf in a condition to form pro- 
jects which proved his deſtruction *. 

The affairs of the Low Countries were very much al- 
tered during this year. The great men were divided, and 
ſeveral had betrayed the common cauſe. The prince of 
Orange was withdrawn to his governments, count Horn to 
his own houſe, and count Egmont continued with the go- 
verneſs, who, improving the diffention, revoked whatever ſhe 
had been forced to grant to the reformed. Then ſhe ſent for 
forces out of Germany, and raiſed ſome Walloon regiments. 
Shortly after, Philip II. reſolved to ſend the duke of Alva into 
the Low Countries with an army of native Spaniards, to cha- 
ſtiſe both the nobles and people. Whereupon the Poder of 
Orange retiring into Germany, the duke of Alva entered the 
country at the head of his army without any oppoſition. At 
his arrival at Bruſſels, the ducheſs of Parma put the govern- 
ment into his hands, and then the duke exerciſed cruelties, 
which it is needlefs to relate, ſince they are univerſally known. 
The counts of Egmont * and Horn loſt their lives by the 
hand of the hangman, whilſt Montigny ſuffered the ſame 
puniſhment in Spain, and all the prince of Orange's lands were 
confiſcated, | 

On the other hand, the court of France, under colour of 
fearing the duke of Alva, who was to pals near the borders, 
levied fix thouſand Switzers, with defign to extirpate the Hu- 

onots, whilſt the duke of Alva ſhould do the ſame in the 

etherlands, purſuant to the agreement at Bayonne. It is 
eaſy to ſee, that in ſuch a juncture, Elizabeth could not at- 
tempt the recovery of Calais. It was ſufficient if ſhe could 
avert the flames which threatened England. Mean while, 
the prince of Conde, having with difficulty eſcaped the ſnares 
of the court, re-allembled the Hugonots by the admiral's 
help, and was very likely to have ſucceeded in his deſign of 
carrying away the king at Meaux. Atter that diſappointment, 
he went and blocked up Paris. In ſhort, on the 1oth of No- 
vember was fought, at the gates of Paris, a battle, wherein the 
conſtable, Montmorency, was flain. This action not being 
decifive, the prince marched to meet Caſimir, count Pala- 
tine, who was bringing him an aid of three thouſand foot 
and fix thouſand five hundred horſe, In September, La 
Noue, one of the chief of the Hugonots, took Orleans. Thus 


* Charles Lamoral, count of Egmont, was beheaded at Bruſſels in the 
beginning of July. The French embaſſador, who was a private ſpectator 
of the execution, is ſaid to have wrote to Charles IX, king of France, * That 
he had ſeen that head firuck off, whote valour had made France twice 
tremble.” Alluding to the battles of St. Quintm and Graveling. The 
Flemings were ſo fond of him, that his execution made them leſe all pa- 
tience. No offers from Philip could quiet them, aud they never left purſu- 


ing their revenge, till they had entirely ſhovk off the Spanith yoke. Strada, 
de Bell. Belg, J. 7. | 
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all the neighbouring countries of England, namely, Scotland, 
France, and the Low Countries, were in trouble and confu- 
fion, whilſt the Engliſh, by the wiſe management of the queen, 
enjoyed a profound peace. Eras Es 1 

[1 568] It is however at the expence of her own, that Eliza- 
beth ſecured the repoſe of her people. She had to fear both 
at home and abroad ; and conſequently was obliged to attend 
perpetually as well to foreign as domeſtic affairs, in order to 
prevent the deſigns of her enemies. The ſtate of the Hugo- 
nots in France made her very uneaſy. Their enemies were 
likewiſe her's ; and as there was little appearance of their with. 
ſtanding the catholics, who were an hundred to one, and 
ſupported by the authority royal, ſhe was apprehenſive that, 
after their extirpation, the ſtorm would fall upon England. 
It was-fcarce to be doubted that the war, which was waging 
at once with the proteſtants of France and the Low Countries, 
was the effect of the mutual counſels of the French and Spaniſh 
courts, and that the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion was 
the principal object theſe two courts had in view. Elizabeth 
therefore thought it abſolutely neceſſary to let the king of 
France know, ſhe was concerned for the preſervation of the 
Hugonots, whatever reaſon ſhe might have to complain of 
their behaviour to her. To that purpoſe ſhe ordered Norris, 
her embaſſador to Charles IX. to intercede earneſtly for them, 
and give to underſtand, ſhe knew her own intereſt too well to 
ſuffer them to be entirely ruined. Theſe threats from Eng- 
land, the reſolution of the Hugonots, and their aſſiſtance 
from Germany, produced a good effect, and procured them a 
peace; but it was only a treacherous peace, wherein the court 
intended only to deceive them and which for that reaſon was 
called afterwards the Lame Peace. Catherine de Medici know- 
ing it would not be long before the war would re-kindle, re- 
ſolved to be beforehand, to prevent Elizabeth from aſſiſting 
the Hugonots. To that end ſhe began now to hint, to the 
Engliſh embaſſador, a marriage betwixt Elizabeth and the duke 
of Anjou, who was but ſeventecn years of age. I ſhall ſpeak 
elſewhere of the ſequel of this project. | 

At the ſame time, Philip II. ſhewed his ſpite againſt Eliza- 
beth, by confining her embaſlador? to a country village. 
On the other hand, fir John Hawkins, an Engliſh merchant, 
who was gone to trade in the Bay of Mexico with five ſhips, 
by virtue of the treaty between Charles V. and Henry VIII. 
was inſulted by the Spaniſh fleet, which took and rifled three 
of his ſhips. Theſe outrages were very grievous to Elizabeth, 
eſpecially as the merchants loudly murmured, and were im- 
portunate for a war with Spain. But ſhe did not think pro- 
per then to ſhew her reſentment, for fear of being engaged 
farther than the ſituation of her affairs would permit. She 
had the more reaſon not to enter into a war of this nature, as 
at the ſame time the affairs of Scotland, which touched her 
more nearly, took a new turn, and might be to her of very 
great conſequence. 

aecn Mary was priſoner at Lochlevin ; but that did not 

hinder her from having till a ſtrong party, conſiſting of all 
the catholics, with thoſe that envied and hated the earl of 
Murray, or ſuch as were in credit about him. Indeed, moſt 
of thoſe men little regarded the queen, but thought ſhe could 
afford them a plauſible pretence to act againſt the regent, and 
it was this that cauſed them to declare for her. 
ſide, in the regent's party itſelf, which was called the King's, 
there were ſome who were engaged in it purely to ruin Both- 
well, whom they hated and feared. Theſe imagined, if they 
could get him out of the way, things would return to their 
proper channel, and the queen might marry ſome prince, 
who would cauſe Scotland to flouriſh again. Kircaldie, who 
was of this number, being informed that Bothwell was play- 
ing the pirate near the iſles of Schetland, equipped two veſ- 
ſels, and reſolved to go in chace of him, believing all trou- 
bles would ceaſe with his death. He was ſo fortunate as to 
meet with him. He purſued and obliged him at length to 
run his ſhip aſhore, and eſcape to land in his boat : but his 
ſhip was taken with his ſervants, who, 1t is ſaid, gave infor- 
mation of many things concerning the late king's murder, 
which refle&ed on the queen. But there is no relying upon 
ſuch ſort of public reports. Bothwell having the good fortune 


y — Man, Camden, p. 410. 

z Her conſenting to marry him ſo ſoon after her huſband's murder, carries 
with it a very ſtrong preſumption, which nothing but a direct proof can poſ- 
fibly overturn. : 55 a 

Buy Bothwell, queen Mary had a daughter, who was a nun at Notre Dame 
de Soiſſons. Jebb's Collect, tom. II. p. 610. SD ee 

» On May 2. by the aſſiſtance of George Douglas, half-brother to the 
regent ; whoſe mother was likewiſe thought to be concerned in it. Bucha- 
nan, Camden, p. 410. . ht; 9 rn | 

© Chiefly the houſe of Hamilton, Some ſaid, that the archbiſhop of St. 
Andrew's intended to cauſe the queen to marry the lord Hamilton, in caſe they 


On the other 
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to eſcape, but not knowing which way to fly; reſolved at lf 
to retire into Denmark, where he was taken up and Sh 
into priſon. He lived there ten years in extreme Wiſer 
which turned his brains. Camden affirms, that before 0 
death, “he ſolemnly proteſted, the queen was in ng de 7 
privy to the murder of the king her huſband 2.“ BU yy 
cording to cuſtom, this author does not ſay from Wheuce 10 
had this particular .. 4 | 

Bothwell being no longer to be feared, all thoſe thy had 
declared againſt the queen from their hatred to him, forfool 
the king's party, ſome privately, others openly, ' Lidingto 
and the lord Boyd were amongſt thoſe who feigned to be Nin 
attached to the regent, in order to have a fairer opyorty;;, 
to do the queen ſervice. The carl of Argyle Wavered 67 
time, but at laſt quitted the earl of Murray, and joined th 
other party. | of 

Mean while the regent, being gone to Glaſgow, heard: 
few days after that the queen had made her eſcape from Loch. 
levin b, and was at Hamilton caſtle, but twelve miles from 
Glaſgow. This news quickly ſpreading, the lord Boyd, who 
was of the regent's council, forſook him immediately, 250 
went to the queen. | | 

The regent was extremely perplexed, eſpecially a; he 
learned at the ſame time, that the queen's friends were drag. 
ing people together from all fides, and flocked to her in prex 
numbers. This made him ſenſible he mult either forſake the 
party, or try the fortune of a battle. He chole the laſt, ad 
aſſembling ſome forces, though in number very inferior to the 
queen's, he departed from Glaſgow, at the very time the 
queen was marching to give him battle. Melvil ſays, th, 
queen's deſign at firſt was not to fight, having left Hauilton 
caſtle only to retire to Dunbarton, but that the arChbiſhop of 
St. Andrew's, and the reſt of the heads of the party ©, wers 
for hazarding a battle, truſting to their numbers, and hopin 
to govern in the queen's name, when the regent was van. 
quiſhed. Be this as it will, the army, fix thouſand fron , 
advancing towards Glaſgow, met the regent, who had bu 
four thouſand men, and the battle began. It is needles t 
give a deſcription of it here . It ſuffices to ſay, in a word, 
the queen loſt the day, and for fear of falling into the hand; 
of her enemies, fled towards the borders of England. She 
choſe for her firſt retreat the houſe of Maxwell baron of 
Herris f; but a few days after, not thinking herſelf ſafe there, 
or in any other place of the kingdom, the reſolved to retire 
into England. Upon the leaſt attention to what had paſſed 
hitherto between Elizabeth and Mary, and to the juſt reaſons 
they had to diſtruſt and conſider each other as real enemies, 
notwithſtanding their external demonſtrations of a mutual 
friendſhip, which was all diſſimulation, it will not be thought 
that Mary would have voluntarily raken refuge in England, 
had it been her choice to retire elſewhere : but there was 
a neceſſity either of falling once more into the hands of the 
Scots her enemies, or of throwing herſelf into the arms of 
Elizabeth. Of the two dangers, one was near and intalli 
ble; the other was yet diſtant, and not ſo certain as to de- 
ſtroy all hopes of finding aſſiſtance in that queen's generolitr, 
However, ſhe ſent one of her ſervants, ' John Beton, to Fli- 
zabeth, to defire her protection and leave to retire into Eng- 
land. Camden ſays, ſhe ſent by the ſame meſſenger a dis- 
mond, which ſhe had received from her as a pledge of ber 
friendſhip, and of a promiſe to aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of her 
power, when there ſhould be occation. And yet this lame 
author has inſerted, under the year 1582 of his Annals, 2 
letter of Mary to Elizabeth, whercin it appears the diamond 
was ſent back before the battle of Glaſgow : beſides, thougi 
Elizabeth may poſſibly have added to her preſent of the di- 
mond, ſome tender and affectionate expreſſions, with ſome ge- 
ne1al promiſes, it is not likely ſhe intended to oblige herfelt iv 
far as Camden would inſinuate. This is what I believe, for 
ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, it is certain Elizabeth was never {0 
well affected to Mary. Secondly, ſuch an engagement V3 
directly contrary to her intereſt, which required not that fle 
ſhould be ſo careful of her rival's proſperity. Laſtly, no time 
can be aſſigned when Elizabeth was under any necefiity to 
carry her diſſimulation to that height. Camden adds, Elie 


| had obtained the victory. And the queen herſelf feared the fame. Melt, 

91. 8. 
4 Buchanan ſays, it conſiſted of about ſix thouſand five hundred fight 
men, l. 19. On the queen's fide, the earl of Argyle commanded the vat ; 
and the lord of Arbroth the vanguard. And on the other fide, the 1*g*" 
led the battle, and the earl of Morton the vanguard, Melvil, p. 9% _ 

© Melvil. deſcribes this battle at large (which was fought on May $7 
Buchanan, I. 19). The victory was owing to the conduct of the late 
Grange. See Melvil's Memoirs, p. 91.. 

! Dundreven in Galloway. Blackwood, p. 231. 
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ach font word to Mary, by Beton, that ſhe would give her 
_— of kriendhip which could be expected from a 
ſiſter. But, as I have often hinted, it is not always ſafe to 
rely wholly on the teſtimony of this author 5 However, 
before this anſwer arrived, Mary, fearing to be diſcovered in 
her retreat, took boat b, and came to Wirkington, in Cumber- 


land, attended only by the lords Herris and Fleming, and a 


few ſervants: The ſame day ſhe wrote to Elizabeth, acquaint- 
ing her with her arrival in- England. She told her in the 
letter, that, having eſcaped our of priſon, and intending to go 
to Dunbarton, her enemies*came againſt her to diſpute her 

aſſage i, and defeated her army: that this misfortune obliged 
w to quit her kingdom, where ſhe could not be with ſafety, 
to come and implore her protection, and ſhe entreated her to 
cauſe her to be conducted to her preſence. She ſaid alſo, in 
the ſame letter, That her enemies, after murdering her 
ſervant before her face, had committed a new crime, which 
they pretended to charge her with, though themſelves had 

lotted it, as appears by a writing, under their own hands 
and ſeals.” It is this, doubtleſs, which gave Camden occa- 
Gon to ſay, under the year 1567, that the earls of Murray and 
Morton bound themſelves, by a writing, to ſupport Bothwell 
when he ſhould have killed the king k. If this writing, 
which never appeared, were really true, it would evidently 
follow, that Mary was not ignorant of Bothwell's being author 
of the king her huſband's murder, ſince ſhe knew Murray 
and Morton had promiſed to ſcreen him : but it is not likely 
he would have made ſuch a confeſſion to Elizabeth. Beſides, 
ſuppoſing that Mary's letter was ſuch as Camden repreſents it, 
ſhe does not name the earl of Murray. She only imputes to 
her enemies the crime ſhe herſelf was accuſed of. We ſhall 
ſee hereafter how ſhe maintained what ſhe had advanced, and 
after what manner ſhe made her defence. 

Elizabeth, being informed the queen of Scots was in Eng- 
land after the loſs of a battle, ſent fir Francis Knolles to com- 
fort her, and ordered her to be lodged at a gentleman's houſe, 
where ſhe was treated as a queen. After that, ſhe was con- 
ducted to Carliſlel. Here Mary writes a ſecond letter, ac- 
cording to Camden, entreating her either to admit her to her 
preſence, or give her leave to depart elſewhere. Camden 
ſays, * That Elizabeth was touched with compaſſion m, be- 
cauſe the queen of Scots offered to debate her cauſe before 
her, and engaged to prove her adverſarigg guilty of the 
crime they unjuſtly loaded her with.” But this hiſtorian 


ſtretches a little too far what Mary faid in her letter, fince ſhe 


did not offer to prove her adverſaries guilty, as indeed ſhe 
never attempted it. There is not a ſingle word in Camden's 
Annals concerning the queen of Scots, but what muſt be 
guarded againſt. We are going to ſee Elizabeth's com- 
paſhon for this queen. She ſent her word, that as ſhe ſtood 


charged by the voice of the public with being privy to the 


murder of the king her huſband, or at leaſt with not enquiring 
after the murderers, and with keeping ſtill in her ſervice, and 
in her very houſe, ſuch as were accuſed of being accomplices, 
ſhe could not ſee her till ſhe had cleared herſelf of ſo heinous 


an accuſation, and deſired to know in what manner ſhe in- 


tended to juſtify herſelf. Whereupon it was agreed, that 
Elizabeth ſhould hear her defence, and protect her if innocent. 
It is very probable, or rather certain, that herein Elizabeth in- 
tended only to gain time, and have a pretence to detain her 
till ſhe had determined what was to be done, which her coun- 
eil was at no ſmall loſs to know. | | 
There was on this occaſion ſeveral ways to be taken, and 
each had its difficulties. But, as is very uſual in the coun- 
cils of princes, the ſtar by which the miniſters and counſellors 


were guided, was not juſtice or equity, but the queen's ſafety. 


In much the ſame caſe Henry IV. ſtayed the king of Scot- 
land's eldeſt ſon, who was afterwards king himſelf, under 
colour that he was come into his dominions without his leave, 
and that prince was detained till the reign of Henry VI. It 
cannot be denied, that a ſovereign has power to ſeize a forcign 
prince, whoenters his territories without a ſafe conduct. But 


there are caſes wherein ſtrict right becomes the greateſt injuſ- 


tice. Such was that of Henry IV. with regard to the prince 
of Scotland : but, in Mary's caſe; the circumſtances appeared 
ſtill more favourable. It was a woman, vanquiſhed by her 
own ſubjects, whoſe violence ſhe feared, and who, far from 


* Camden's account is confirmed by Leſley's Negotiations, from whence 


it is viſibly taken, and on whoſe credit it entirely reſts, See Anderſon's 
ollect. tom. III. p- 10, &c. 


She got into a fiſher-boat at Kirkcudbright, with eighteen or twenty per- 


3 ; ſons. Spotiſwood, p. 217. Anderſon's Collect. tom. IV. p. 2, &c. 


Os contrary appears by the teſtimony of Melvil, above-mentioned, 


x : 
- The words in Camden are: “ They went ſo far as tocharge me with a 
pretended crime, and fi gn this acculation with their own hands.“ Which 
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being ſuſpected of any ill deſign againſt England, was come 
only for refuge, and to implore the protection of a queen, 
her near relation, who had always affected to give her marks 
of her friendſhip. So, to conſider the queen's fault only as 
a ſort of breach of the law of nations, ſhe did not deſerve to 
be detained in captivity. But, as I faid, it is not always by 
theſe maxims that ſovereigns are guided. The point in de- 
bate in the Engliſh council was, not te fearch for what was 
moſt conſonant to juſtice or generofity, but what was moſt 
ad vantageous . The various courſes therefore which might 
be taken with reſpect to the queen of Scots were examined, in 
order to chuſe the moſt beneficial to Elizabeth. The firſt 
was to reſtore her to the throne, for an example, that ſub- 
jects ſhall not expel their ſovereigns with impunity. But 
though this was what Elizabeth ſhould have done as a ſove- 
reign, yet other more particular conſiderations hindered her 


from endeavouring to reſtore and render more powerful, a 


queen whom ſhe juſtly looked upon as a dangerous rival. 


For the ſame reaſon it was to be feared, if ſhe ſent her back 


to Scotland, though without ſuccours, her faction would re- 
vive; and one victory, which was not impoſſible, might ren- 
der her abſolute. In that caſe ſhe might recal the French 
into Scotland, and purſue the execution of the projects formed 
in France in the reign of Francis II. her huſband. On the 
other hand, if ſhe were ſent over to France, there was no 
certainty that ſhe would not return to Scotland. Befides, if 
the king of France and the princes of Lorrain were maſters of 
her perſon, it was very likely they would make uſe of her 
name to invade. England, and the pope and king of Spain join 
with them. There was no way therefore but to keep her in 
England, either free or in priſon; but to leave her at liberty 


was running a manifeſt hazard, Her title to the crown of 


England would draw to her court all the catholics and diſ- 
aftected perſons in the kingdom, as well as the French and 
Spaniſh embaſſadors, to aſſiſt her with their counſels. That 
if, being abſent, ſhe had been able to form a ſtrong party in 
England, how much more might her preſence render the ſame 
party more numerous and powerful, It is certain, though 
Elizabeth and her miniſters pretended to think it very ſtrange 
Mary ſhould claim the crown of England, they knew, how- 
ever, the grounds of her title, and that many people were con- 
vinced it was even more lawful than the queen's. Finally, 
in detaining her in priſon, there was no queſtion Elizabeth 
would incur the indignation of all Europe by ſuch a ſeverity, 
the motives whereof would not be generally known. This 
was, however, the courſe which Elizabeth took, by the advice 
of her council, and, without doubt, by her own inclination. 
It is certain, beſides the reaſons of ſtate which induced her 
thereto, ſhe was alſo moved by a perſonal jealouſy of the queen 
of Scots, who was handſomer and younger than herſelf, 


though ſhe was very far behind her in other reſpects. How- 


ever, to colour in ſome meaſure the rigour which was to be 
uſed to the queen, Elizabeth reſolved to appear extremely 
concerned for her misfortune, and very defirous to be con- 
vinced of her innocence, that ſhe might afterwards give her 
a powerful aſſiſtance without fear of reproach : but, withal, 
ſhe took a reſolution to delay the methods to be uſed for that 
purpoſe, till time and opportunity ſhould afford room for other 
meaſures. From thenceforward ſhe conſtantly refuſed to hear 
thoſe who ſpoke againſt the queen of Scots ; but then ſhe was 
not ſorry that divers accuſations were publicly ſpread againſt 
her, that it might not be thought ſtrange the affair could not 
be cleared in a ſhort time. So Camden had reaſon to ſay, 
Elizabeth ſeemed touched with a ſenſe of the queen of Scot- 
land's misfortunes, and openly deteſted the behaviour of the 
Scots. But it does not follow, theſe were her real ſentiments. 
Her aim being only to prolong the affair, under colour of la- 
bouring the juſtification of her priſoner, it was not propet ſhe 
ſhould by her diſcourſe declare herſelf a party againſt her. 


She ought rather to ſhew ſhe inclined.to her fide, Mary her- 


felf was long deceived by this policy. She imagined Eliza- 
beth really intended to ſerve her; but, diſcovering the artifice 
at laſt, ſhe reſolved to take ſuch meaſures as furniſhed her 
enemy with a plaufible pretence to detain her in priſon. I 
will venture to affirm, this is the true key of the affair, which 


will never be well underſtood, if we ſtand to what is ſaid by 
the hiſtorians of either fide. | 


words do not ſeem to give Camden occaſion to ſay, as Rapin here imagines. 
And June 16, was removed to Bolton, a houſe belonging to the lord 
Serogr warden of the weſt marches. Anderſon's Collect. tom. IV. p. 6. 
m Camden's words are, © She ſeemed at laſt touched (for who can dive 


into the hearts of princes, of which they who are wiſe always keep the key) 
with a hearty ſenſe of, &c. 


" It was at firſt reſolved in the Engliſh council to uſe the queen of Scots 


well, and reſtore her to her crown and country; as is ſhewn by biſhop Bur- 
net. Hiſt, Ref. tom, II. p. 417. 
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Wbilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the earl of Murray 
called a parliament at Edinburgh, to get thoſe condemned 
who had taken up arms againſt the king in favour of the 
queen. The oppoſite faction, ſeeing they were like to be op- 
preffed by the decree of the ſtates, uſed all their endeayours 
to prevent their affembling. They even demanded aid of the 
French, who reſolved to ſend an army into Scotland, under 
the conduct of Martigues. In the mean time, the queen's 
friends met at Glaſgow, to conſult how to hinder the ſeſſion 
of the parliament ; but, as they could not agree, the earl of 
Argyle withdrew to his houſe. The earl of Huntley, more 
fiery than the reſt, aſſembled ſome troops, and poſted himſelf 
at Perth, to alarm the regent, till the arrival of the French 
ſuccours. But the civil war, which re-kindled in France, 
obliging the king to keep the forces defigned for Scotland, the 
earl of Huntley was conſtrained to retire, This reſource fail- 
ing, the queen's friends applied to Elizabeth, repreſenting to 
her, that the regent, by an unſeaſonable ſeſſion of a parlia- 
ment, was going to drive the principal lords of Scotland to 
deſpair, and offered to take her for umpire of their differences 
with the regent. This offer was very grateful to Elizabeth, 
becauſe ſhe could thereby render herſelf miſtreſs of the affair, 
and prolong it as ſhe pleaſed. She therefore let Murray 
know, he would oblige her in deferring the parliament till 
ſhe was better informed of the reaſons which had induced the 
Scots to deprive their queen of the government of the king- 
dom. But he defired to be excuſed, and held the parhament 
on the day appointed. Buchanan pretends, Lidington, who 
feigned to be ztrached to the regent, managed it ſo by his in- 
trigues, that the ſtates reſolved to puniſh only ſome of the 
moſt guilty, and that this indulgence was a great means to 
ſtrengthen the | ann party. The parliament breaking up, 
the regent raiſed an army to purſue thoſe who were condemned. 
He reduced ſeveral places to the obedience of the king, and 
very probably would have over-run the whole kingdom, if 
the court of England had not interrupted the execution of his 
deſigns. | 
Elizabeth found ſo great an advantage in becoming umpire 
of the affairs of Scotland, that ſhe took care not to loſe the 
preſent opportunity without improving it. To compaſs her 
ends the more eafily, ſhe plainly intimated, that ſhe be- 
lieved the queen of Scots innocent; that ſhe herſelf was con- 
cerned in the quarrel, which all ſovereigns ought to eſpouſe; 
and that it was their intereſt to chaftif: rebellious ſubjects, 
who might give a dangerous example to others. In a word, 
ſhe ſo artfully diſguiſed her ſentiments, that the Scotch queen's 
friends, blinded by theſe appearances, perſuaded the unfortu- 
nate queen to offer to appoint commiſſioners to defend her 
cauſe before Elizabeth, and ſo fell into the ſnare Elizabeth 
had laid for her. She had no ſooner made this imprudent 
offer, but Elizabeth wrote to the earl of Murray, that the pro- 


ceedings of the Scots in depoſing their queen, were ſo extra- 


ordinary, that the could not approve them, unleſs they ſhewed, 
by very good reaſons, that they could not have done other- 
wiſe. That if their queen were innocent, ſhe thought her- 
ſelf bound by all forts of conſiderations to protect her, and 
reſtore her to the throne ; but was willing, before ſhe came 


to any reſolution, to hear what they had to fay in vindica- 


tion of their conduct. That therefore ſhe deſired the regent 
would fend ſone well-informed perſons to York, where ſhe 
would order commiffioners to hear what the Scots had to al- 
lege againſt their queen, That it was neceſſary he ſhould in 

erſon clear himſelf of the crimes he was accuſed of. In 
Thort, the gave him to underſtand, ſhe ſhould take his refuſal 


as an authentic proof of Mary's innocence, Elizabeth muſt 


have talked very high, 10 oblige the der to take ſo extra- 


ordinary a ſtep. Beſides, it was no leſs neceſſary to keep by 
that means the queen of Scots in the belief, that Elizabeth 
fought only to cauſe her to come off honourably, for fear ſhe 
ſhould revoke the conſent ſne had given. Elizabeth's real 
aim was to have a pretence to detain the queen of Scots till 
the affair ſhould be cleared, well knowing ſhe ſhould not 


want means to prolong it as the pleaſed. Beſides, how much 


ſoever the pretended not to be fully informed, ſhe knew 
enough to judge that the Scots would bring good evidence 
againſt Mary, and thereby furniſh her with a very natural ex- 
cuſe to require a farther examination. All this was extremely 
agreeable to the ſcheme ſhe had laid, and afforded her means 
to filence the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors, who preſſed 
her continually in behalf of the captive queen. She told them, 
ſhe intended to aſſiſt Mary with all her forces, and reſtore 


o Melvil names ſeventeen, including no doubt all thoſe who attended the 
regent. He was himſclt of this number. Rapin. As were alſo 
ſecretary Lidington ; Macgil, a famous civilian ; George Buchanan. And 
on the queen's tide, the lord Fleming; fir Robert Melvil, brother to the 
author of the Memoirs, &c. Sce Melvil, p. 93. Rapin was miſtaken in 
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her to her formerdignity ; but that decency required th. 0 
ſhould firft be cleared, in the eyes of the public, of the ny 
the was charged with, and that all Poffible expeditiq 
uſing to make her innocence appear. 7 

The carl of Murray was very much at a loſs what 
he ſhould return to Ehzaberh's ſummons. It was danger 
for a regent of Scotland to put to arbitration an affair area, 
decided by the parliament, and diſhonourable to anſwer h. 
fore a foreign power. But, on the other hand, he could %, 
port himſelf only by the affiſtance of England; hoy _ 
leſs, if Elizabeth fhould-refolve tw reſtore Mary to the tbr 5 
Befides, he was afraid his refuſal would be conſtrued x; , 15 
he miſtruſted the juſtice of his cauſe. So, after confuliq, 
his friends upon fo nice a point, he refolved to go himfef; 
York with eleven deputies, who were appointed to aſi 
him. Theſe were, James Douglas, carl of Morton; A hn 
biſhop of Orkney ; Robert, commendator of Dumferling; d 
Patrick, lord Lindſay. Mary nominated the lords, Hemi 
eg: ce Boyd; Gavin, commendator of Kylwyning 
John Gordon, of Locheinvarr ; James Cockburne, of Sh. 
ling, knt. and the biſhop of Rofs. Elizabeth commiffonel 
Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk ; Thomas Ratcliff, ef 
of Suffex ; and fir Ralph Sadler v, to hear what both puls 
had to ſay, whether for or againſt. All thefe lords cane t 
York on the fame day, the 4th of October. 

In order to underftand fulty what paſſed at the confer, 
of York, and at another afterwards at Hampton-court, it al 


an ſwer 


be neceffary to know what is ſaid upon the occafion in 1. 


vil's Memoirs. Without this key, there is no comprehcyy. 
ing any thing by Buchanan's account, and till leſs by Cy. 
den's, who endeavourcd rather to darken than clear the aft 
What Melvil relates is a ſecret, equally unknown to Buch, 
nan and Camden. 

Very likely the duke of Norfork, who had loſt his ducheß 
laſt year, had now formed the project of marrying the queen 
of Scots, before he repaired to York. At leaft it may hy 
affirmed, the duke was Mary's principal friend in England, 
For which reaſon he accepted the commiſſion of preſiding a 
the York conference, only to hinder the ſucceſs Elizabeth ex. 
pected, and to break her meaſures. However ſecret the 
queen's project was, the duke of Norfolk, it ſeems, had «©. 
tire knowledge of it; courtiers having ufually a wonderful f 
Nan to diſcqver what the prince would keep moſt private, 
Nay, it is ſaid, he had ordered the earl of Weſtmorcland, 


his lieutenant in the prefidentfhip of the north, to kill the 


earl of Murray when he came upon the borders, and ſeize 
all his papers, in order to deſtroy the proofs he was bringing 
againft the queen of Scots, but altering his mind, had re- 
voked the order. In the beginning of the conference, he 
ſtarted ſeveral incidents to retard the concluſion of the affit 
in debate, But at laſt, perceiving all his endeavours would 
avail only for a delay of a few days, he opened his mind to 


Lidington, who, though ſuſpected by all the king's party, had 
attended the regent as deputy and ſecretary of ſtate. The 


duke told this lord, that he could not imagine what had in- 
duced the Scots to come and accuſe their queen before Eng- 
Iſh commiſſioners ; that they greatly diſhonoured their n4- 
tion, and would one day be reſponſible for it. Lidington re- 
plied, he was very glad to find him of this opinion; that for 
his part he had done his utmoſt to hinder the regent fron 
taking this ſtep; that Kircaldie had done the tame, but to ro 
purpoſe.: and if he had accompanied the regent, it was only 
in hopes to ſucceed better in England, and defired him to talk 
with the regent, and to try to diffuade him from accuſing the 
queen, The duke of Norfolk knowing by this, the carl o. 
Murray's proceedings were not approved by all his party, ad 
that even remonſtrances had been made to him upon this be. 
caſion, hoped by ſpeaking to him himſelf to prevail wil 
him in ſome meaſure. He talked with him there fore in pft 
vate, and repreſenting to him what he had before ſad io 
Lidington, added, he was much. miſtaken, if he iwmagn 

Elizabeth intended to give ſentence upon the difference he and 
his party had with the queen of Scots; but that her ſole a 
was to make them fubſervient to her own ends: that if hs 
defired to be convinced of this, he had only to require à f- 
miſe under her own hand to give ſentence as ſoon as the 
proofs ſhould be produced, 1 to ſupport the king ot Scol- 
land's party, in caſe the queen his mother was found guilt] 
He added, the queen would never give any ſuch promu*!! 
writing, and thereby demonſtrate ſhe ſought only to am” 
them. In ſhort, he ſo managed the regent, that before the! 


; of 
the names of the Scottiſh deputies, but his miſtake is here reQified out 
the original commiſſions extant in Anderſon's Collect. tom. IV. pat 27 


34» 35. | 
? Chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, Spotiſwood, p. 219. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGL ANB. 


parted, they agreed, that when he was called upon to produce 
bis evidences, he ſhould demand a previous engagement from 
the queen, ſuch as the duke had ſuggeſted to him. The ear] 
of Murray imparted this agreement to none but Lidington and 
fir James Melvil, who liked it extremely 4. „ 
At the next meeting, the regent being preſſed to give in his 
proofs againſt the queen of Scots, replied as he had agreed 
with the duke of Norfolk, to the great ſurpriſe of the hearers, 
except thoſe who were in the ſecret. It was reſolved there- 
fore to write to the queen, to inform her of this new and un- 
expected difficulty, and to know whether ſhe would give the 
regent of Scotland the engagement he demaned. Her anſwer 
was, ſhe thought it very ſtrange her word could not be taken, 


but that a writing under her own hand ſhould be required; and 


prayed the earl of Murray to ſend two deputies to acquaint her 
with his reaſons. The regent choſe for this purpoſe Liding- 
ron”, and Macgil, to the great amazement ot the reſt of the 
deputies, who could not conceive that he ſhould truſt with ſuch 
a commiſſion ſecretary Lidington, of whom the whole party 
were ſo jealous. | i 
Shortly after, the queen deſired the regent to come himſelf 
to London with the other deputies, to which he conſented. 
When they were arrived, ſhe appointed other commiſſioners 
to confer with them, namely, fir Nicholas Bacon, Cecil, the 
earl of Leiceſter, the lord high-admiral *, and fir William 


Sadler u. Probably, ſhe ſuſpected the duke of Norfolk of 


ſome prevarication, and this ſuſpicion was not groundleſs. She 
carneſtly wiſhed, upon ſeveral accounts, to have in her hands 
the proofs intended to be uſed in ſupport of the accuſation 
againſt the queen of Scots. Firſt, to filence ſuch as murmured 
at her not endeavouring to reſtore that princeſs. And indeed 
it was manifeſt, if Mary were guilty of the crime laid co her 
charge, ſhe was unworthy of her protection. Secondly, hay- 
ing theſe proofs in her power, the would not only have the 
management of the affair, but might alſo cauſe all delays to be 
conſidered as ſo many favours to Mary, who, in all appearance, 
would not dare to preſs her to give ſentence. Spite and jea- 
louſy might poſſibly be a third reaſon, Elizabeth being ſecretly 
pleaſed with her rival's ſhame. In the firſt conference at 
Hampton court, the Engliſh commiſſioners were very urgent 


with the earl of Murray, to give in his proofs againſt the 


queen of Scots. He anſwered, it was with extreme reluc- 
tance that he could reſolve to accuſe the queen his ſiſter, and 
ſhould never proceed to that extremity, unleſs it were for the 
real good and welfare of all Scotland: that therefore he re- 
quired the queen of England's written promiſe, to protect the 
king, in caſe the queen his mother were found guilty. 

The affair ſtanding thus, and the earl of Murray {till per- 
fiſting in his demand, the earl of Morton happened to be in- 
formed of his agreement with the duke of Norfolk, by ſome 
one whom Mary had truſted with the fecret v. Then it was, 
Morton came to know the true motive of the regent's con- 
duct, which hitherto ſeemed to him incomprehenfible, fince 
he refuſed to accuſe the queen, though he was come into Eng- 


land for that very purpoſe. He imparted the ſecret to ſome 


of his colleagues, and they reſolved to acquaint ſecretary Cecil 
with it, What paſſed afterwards between Cecil and the earl 
of Murray is not known; but it may be conjectured by what 
followed, that Murray ſuffered himſelf to be prevailed with 


to act quite contrary to his engagement with the duke of 


Norfolk. 


At the firſt meeting after this diſcovery ,the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners demanding that the proofs againſt the queen ſhould 
be given in, and the regent refuſing it, all the Scots, except 
Lidington, were for producing them. Then Wood, fecre- 
fary to the regent, pretending a zeal for his maſter, ſaid, it 
was not from a ſpirit of cavil, as ſome thought, that the re- 
gent would not give in the acculation, but becauſe the queen 
ot England refuted the promiſe required : that this promiſe 

eng given, he would immediately deliver the accuſation and 
proofs which he had all ready; and with that, he took the 
papers out of his boſom, and ſhewed them to every body. 
But whilſt he was holding them up, the biſhop of Orkney 
cafily ſnatched them out of his hand, and gave them to the 
Engliſh commiſſioners. It is evident, Murray had been gained 
by Elizabeth's miniſters, and took this method only to fave in 
ſome manner his promiſe to the duke of Norfolk. With this 


* And in the preſence of Lidington, it was agreed, between the regent 


and the duke of Norfolk, that the regent ſhould in no way accuſe QUEEN 
Mary and that the duke ſhould obtam to him the queen's favour, with a 
confirmation of the regency. Melvil, p. 95. 


apin, by miſtake, calls him all along carl of Lidington, whereas he was 
ut laird Lidington. 
The reaſons of the conferences being removed to London, were a ſuſ- 
Picion entertained by queen Elizabeth againſt ſome of her own commiſſion- 
ers; as alſo that the Scottiſh deputies were over flow, and loth to enter into 
the grounds of the cauſe, Leiley's Negotiations, p. 24. 

Edward Fynes, lord Clinton and Saye. 
Number 79. 
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key it will be eaſy to underſtand what Buchanan and Camden 
ſay about the York conferences, which I ſhall but juſt men- 
tion, becauſe as theſe two hiſtorians, were ignorant of the 


duke of Norfolk's ſecret intentions, and the motives of the 


regent's conduct, what they have related cannot be of much. 
ſervice towards clearing this part of the hiſtory. 

At the York conferences, Mary's deputies were heard firſt. 
They proteſted, that the preſent proceeding ſhould not be 
prejudicial to the rights of Scotland, ſince queen Elizabeth 
had no power to meddle with the affairs of that kingdom. 
Then they ſet forth at large the injuries received by the queen 
of Scots from her own ſubje&s, and craved Elizabeth's 
aſſiſtance to recover her throne. The ear! of Murray an- 
ſwered, That Bothwell was author of the king's murder: 
That he carried away the queen with her own conſent, and 
publicly married her: That afterwards ſhe reſigned the 
crown to the prince her ſon : That the reſignation was con- 
firmed by the ſtates, and it was not in his power to alter what 
the ſtates had ratified, Mary's deputies replied, That the 
queen's mrrriage with Bothwell was not a ſufficient reaſon to 


depoſe her, becauſe Bothwell was legally acquitted : Thar 


beſides, it was manifeſt, Bothwell was only a pretence uſed 
by the rebels to act againſt the queen, ſince they might have 
taken him if they had pleaſed; but they let him eſcape, be- 
cauſe the queen alone was what they aimed at. Then 
they made appear, that the reſignation of the cron was 
extorted bv force, fince .it was not in the queen's power to 
refuſe it. ; wank 8 | 

Both parties being heard upon theſe general points, the 
Engliſh commiſſioners declared, they could not admit of the 
proteſtation againſt the queen's being a competent judge, by 
reaſon of her right of ſovereignty over the kingdom of Scot- 
land. As to the regent's anſwer, they faid, the queen having 
commiſſioned them to hear what the deputies of Scotland had 
to ſay againſt their queen, they could not allow the determi- 
nation of the ſtates to be valid, becauſe the queſtion was to 
know, whether they had juſt grounds to determine in the 
manner they had done, which could not be known till the 
reaſons, on which their determination was built, were exa- 
mined. Then they appointed the 7th of October to examine 
the proofs, | 

At the ſame meeting *, the duke of Norfolk, who fought 
only to gain time, required that the regent ſhould do homage: 
to the queen for the kingdom of Scotland. But Lidington 
anſwered for him, and affirmed, the kingdom of Scotland 
owed no homage to England; that if the kings of Scotland 
had formerly done any, it was only for the earldom of Hunt- 
ington and ſome other lands, which were ſince fallen into the 
hands of the Engliſh *. 

Between this and the next meeting, on the 7th of October, 
it was that the earl of Murray made the forementioned agree- 
ment with the duke of Norfolk. Lidington opened the ſeſſion 
with a ſpeech directed to the regent and deputies of Scotland, 
telling them, “ That whereas it appeared, by the authority 
granted by the queen of England to her commiffioners, that 
her whole deſign was to engage the Scots to throw a blemiſh 
on the reputation of their King's mother, they would there- 
fore do well to confider carefully beforehand what hazard 
they expoſed themſelves to, and how they would draw upon 


themſelves the reſentment of the queen, her relations, and 


friends, and the indignation of all Europe, thould they im— 
peach her of a crime which muſt ſtain her honour, and in 
ſo public a manner, before the Engliſh, the profefled ene- 


mies of Scotland: what account would they be able to give 


their king when he came of age, of a charge ſo bold and 


diſhonourable to the king, to his mother, and to the whole 
nation? He therefore, for his part, thought it neceſſary to 
wave ſo ſcandalous an accuſation ; or if they would pro- 
ceed, it was requiſite, at leaſt, that the queen of England 
ſhould expreſly engage to defend them againſt ſuch as ſhould 
hereafter give them any diſturbance upon this account.” 
He concluded with ſaying, That he thought it his duty to 
give them this advice, as he was ſecretary of Scotland.” 

It is eaſy to perceive, that the drift of this ſpeech was to 
give the regent an excuſe to drop the accuſation, according to 
his agreement with the duke of Norfolk. He was come from 
Scotland on purpoſe to accuſe the queen, being provided with 


u Together with the duke of Norfolk, and the earls of Arundel and Suſ— 
ſex, They met at the Painted Chamber at Weſtminſter. Anderſon's Col- 
left, tom. II. part 2, p. 97. Lelley's Negotiations, p. 28, 

v The duke of Norfolk had by a ſecret hand advertiſed the queen, and the 
again told it to one of her familiars, who advertiſed the earl of Morton there- 
of, Melv1l, p. 96. 

y Their proteſtation, dated October 7, is extant in Anderſon's Collect. 
tom. IV. part 2, p. 49. 

It was on the firtt day of the meeting. See Melvil, p. 94. 

a He added, © The kingdom of Scotland was freer than England itfelf 
had been lately, when it paid St. Peter's penny to the pope, Melvil, p. 94. 
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all the proofs he intended to uſe : but the duke of Nor- 
folk's ſuggeſtion, had altered his mind. It was neceſfary 
therefore to find a pretence for this change, and this pretence 
Lidington furniſhed him with, by laying before him ſuch 
plauſible reaſons. Camden and Buchanan were at a loſs for 
the reaſon of the earl of Murray's ſudden change. Camden 
would infinuate, that the engagement he demanded of Eliza- 
beth was only a cavil, to hide his miſtruſt of the juſtice of his 
cauſe. He ſays, the Engliſh commiſſioners prefled him very 
much to give proofs of the accuſation, which as yet appeared 
to be founded only upon a few letters from the queen, ſo much 
the more ſuſpicious, as Lidington had privately intimated, he 
himſelf had often counterfeited her hand. But I believe 
Camden would have been puzzled to prove, that any of the 
articles of the accuſation were examined at York. Bucha- 
nan, who knew as little of the ſecret as Camden, though he 
was one of the Scotch deputies b, pretends, the regent, purely 
out of conſcience, ſcrupled to accuſe his fiſter before fo- 
reigners. 

The York conference breaking off, and being, as I ſaid, 
removed to Hampton-court, before new commiſſioners, the 
regent, or Wood his ſecretary, ſuffered the accuſation, with 
the proofs, to be ſnatched out of his hand. Which done, a 
day was appointed for the Scots to enlarge upon their proots. 
The regent agreed to it, and demanded that Mary's deputies 
ſhould be preſent, that they might urge their objections, and 
matters be more fully cleared 4. But when the day came, 
Mary's deputies produced a formal revocation of their com- 
miſſion, and an exception againſt the Engliſh commithoners 
unleſs the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors were joined with 
them. Mary demanded farther, that the earl of Murray 
ſhould be ſent to priſon, affirming, ſhe could convict him of 
being author of the king's murder. 

This revocation, juſt at the critical time, when the proofs 
againſt Mary were going to be examined, gave occaſion to 
ſuſpect, ſhe thought herſelf unable to anſwer to the purpoſe. 
Whilſt ſhe was made to hope that matters would not come to 
the producing and examining the proofs, ſhe had left a full 
power with her deputies. But as ſoon as ſhe found Eliza- 


beth, inſtead of ſerving her as ſhe expected, fought to bring 


to light what was capable of diſhonouring her, ſhe believed it 
abſolutely neceſſary to avoid ſuch an examination. For that 


reaſon, ſhe revoked the commiſſion to her deputies, excepted 


againſt the Engliſh commiſſioners, and required an impoſſible 
condition, knowing the French and Spaniſh embaſſadors 
would not receive a commiſſion from Elizabeth, and that the 
queen would not ſuffer them to be concerned 1n the affair. In 
ſhort, ſhe did not offer to prove the earl of Murray guilty of 
the king's death, till ſhe had revoked the power of thoſe who 
were to have accuſed him in her name. All theſe things give 
occaſion to believe, ſhe dreaded the event of this examination, 
though by her letters to Elizabeth, it ſhould ſeem, ſhe moſt 
carneſtly defired to have an opportunity to make her innocence 
appear before her. | | | | 
Elizabeth did not much trouble herſelf about theſe acts. 
Her defign was not to judge the queen of Scots, but to draw 
from her accuſation and the proofs, a pretence to detain her 
till the affair ſhould be fully cleared, being reſolved never to 


think it ſufficiently explained either for or againſt, but to teſ- 


tify however ſhe ſhould be very glad to find her innocent. I 
ſay only to teſtify, for certainty ſhe was pleaſed to have in her 
hands proper proofs to ſhew, upon occaſion, that ſhe could 
not juſtify her. She acted this part a good while. 

In fine, though Mary had excepted againſt the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, they proceeded however to the examination 
of the proofs. The earl of Murray produced the confeſſions 


> He was only one of thoſe that accompanied them. See p. 312. 

© The conference was held at Weſtminſter, November 25, 26, 29, 30, 
December 1, 6, 8, g; and at Hanipton-court, December 3, 14, 15, 16. 
Sec a full and curious account of it in Anderſon's Collect. tom. II. part 
2, De 101, &Ce ; | | 

+ On November 6, the accuſation againſt queen Mary was produced 
aud indeed 1: was very home and expreſs, It is certain, and we boldly and 
conſtantly affirm (1ays the regent, and the reſt of the deputies), that as 
james, ſome time carl of Bothwell, was the chief executor of the horrible 
and unworthy murder, perpetrate in the perſon of the late king Henry of 
good memory, father to our ſovereign lord, and the queen's lawtul huſband; 
lo was the of the torcknowledge, counſel, device, perſuader, and com- 
mander ot the laid ruurder to be done, maintainer and fortifier of the execu- 
tors thereof, by nupeding and ſtopping of the inquiſition and puniſhment 
duc tor the ſame, according to the laws of the realm, and conſequently by 
patriage with the ſaid James, ſometimes earl of Bothwell, univerſally 
eitcemed chief © vor of the abovenamed murder.“ To this the queen's 
commiſſioners replied, by carrging that accuſation with falſhood ; by aſſert- 
1 , hat lot oi Ne acculers were ptivy to, nay, the firſt inventors of the 
con.ety tor the acath of the late king, as was made manifeſt before ten 
thouſu! people at che execution of ſome of the principal offenders; and 
laſtly, by ictuting io proceed, unleſs queen Mary was admitted to anſwer for 


of thoſe who were executed for being concerned in the E 
murder. Then he read the decree of the ſlates, confirm, 
the queen's reſignation of the crown to the King her fn 
After which, he produced the fatal caſket, which Boyhy,y 
would have taken from the caſtle of Edinburgh, and theyeg 
the letters, verſes, and contracts, before mentioned; This h 
what Buchanan, who was preſent, atteſts . But Camden 
without deſcending to any particulars, contents himſelf yy 
ſaying, * The earl of Murray endeavoured to prove bei 
guilty of her huſband's murder, by conjectural proofs 30 
circumſtances, by ſome few affidavits, by certain love.lette;, 
and verſes wrote, as he affirmed, with the queen's own hand 
But theſe letters and verſes were little regarded, there bein, 
no name or date to them.“? | | 
Buchanan's Hiſtory was publiſhed when Camden wrote };; 
Annals. The firſt atteſts, that in the caſket were found let. 
ters containing the whole conſpiracy againſt the king, and the 
queen's rape, befides the contracts. Camden infiſts vpon 
ſome letters and verſes, and even infinuates they were foro: 
Had he wrote firſt, he might have ſuppoſed his aſſertions would 
not be queſtioned. But as he wrote forty years after Buchanan 
he ought, in my opinion, either to have poſitively denj +4 4 


ing 


explained the facts related by that hiſtorian. And therefge, 


as he does not confute them, it is plain he had nothing mare. 
rial to object to them. He farther adds, Murray gave the 
commiſſioners a book of Buchanan's, entitled, The Detection, 
wherein was a particular account of the King's death, yith 
the vouchers : but that it found little credit with the commiſ. 
ſioners, “ becauſe the author was a mercenary writer,” 3 
to the confeſſions of thoſe that were put to death, he fays in 
another place, that all declared the queen innocent with their 
laſt breath. Here he owns, the depoſitions of theſe ſame 
people were produced againſt her, but anſwers them not, 
He adds however, that Elizabeth was very well pleaſed that 
theſe accuſations had ſullied the queen of Scots reputation f, 
But if the commiſſioners gave no credit to the proofs of the 
accuſers, as he would infinuate, Mary's reputation could not 
be ſullied, but on the contrary, ſhe would have been fully 
cleared 8, | | 

The examination being ended, Elizabeth forbore to decide 
either for or againſt, as the had reſolved. Mean while, as 
Mary's friends were endeavouring to raiſe troubles in Scotland, 
and the regent's preſence was neceſſary, Elizabeth took occa- 
ſion to defer the concluſion of the affair till a more convenient 
time. Thus ſhe obtained her defires, that is, a pretence to 
detain Mary till the affair was more fully cleared, and withal, 
proofs which would very probably hinder the queen and her 
friends from ſolliciting a decifion. Buchanan affirms, the 
cauſed the Scotch deputies to be told, that thus far ſhe did 
not ſee any thing blameable- in the conduct of the Scots. 
Camden ſays, on the contrary, ſhe abhorred their inſolence. 
Melvil adds, ſhe acquainted Mary, that ſhe believed her 
wrongfully accuſed, and could not enough deteſt the inlolencs 
of her accuſers ; nor ſhould the accuſation be ever made pub- 
lic. The difference between Camden and Melvil is, that 
Melvil relates this only to ſhew to what height Elizabeth car- 
ried her diſſimulation; but Camden pretends to infer from 
thence, ſhe believed her innocent. After all, the accounts of 
theſe three authors may be equally true, becauſe Elizabeth's 
ſcheme was to leave the affair undetermined, and put both 
parties in hopes of her favour. Buchanan ſays, before the 
conference ended, Murray offered to clear himſelf of the 


king's murder before Mary's deputies , but that they thought 


proper to drop their accuſation n. They could hardly do 
otherwiſe, for though they might have hoped to convict him, 
their commiſſion was revoked. 


herſelf. See Anderſon's Collect. tom. IV. part 2, p. 126, 127, 129, 13% 
145, &c. | | 

© Theſe letters and verfes are to be found at the end of Buchanan De- 
tection, and in The tragical Hiſtory of Mary queen of Scots, which 1s 4 
little more than a French tranſlation of the Detection; together with the 
contracts and depoſitions of the witneſſes. Rapin. 

t Melvil ſays; that Elizabeth was very well ſatisfied with the advantage 
ſhe thereby received, Firſt, ſhe thought ſhe had matter to ſhew, wherefors 
the detained the queen, when ſhe was challenged by the foreign eee 
dors. Then ſhe was glad of the queen's diſnonour. She alſo ſent imme | 
ately to the queen to comfort her, praying her to look on herſelt in a one 
caſe, though for a while reſtrained of her liberty, than to be in sch e ö 
among ſo unworthy ſubjects, who had accuſed her falſely and Wrong ** 
as ſhe was aſſured; that ſhe would neither be judge, nor give out any 10 
tence thereupon, nor ſhould any part of the ſaid falſe accuſations be mac 
known by her, or her council, to any, Melvil, p. 97. "be 

The Memoirs of the ſtate of France in the reign of Charles IX, may N 
conſulted upon this occaſion, pritited in octavo at Middleburgh 157% 
tom. I. p. 81—1 44- OS 

„ According to Buchanan, they were compelled ſingly and ſevera 1 1 
confeſs, that they knew nothing of themſelves, why Murray, or an) 07 ns, 
ſhould be accuſed of the king's murder, lib. 19, | She 
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RAPIN's HIS TO 


Though, according to Melvil, Elizabeth faid ſhe would 
hot ſee the earl of Murray any more, ſhe had however ſeveral 
private conferences with him. In theſe conferences it was, 
that he informed her of all that had paſſed between him and 
the duke of Norfolk ', and ſhewed her letters from Mary, 
which had been intercepted in Scotland, wherein ſhe com- 
plained, in very barſh terms, of the treatment ſhe received 
ſince her coming to England. Moreover, ſhe hinted to her 
friends, that they ſhould not be diſcouraged at what had paſſed 
at York and Hampton-court, and that ſhe expected a power- 
ful aid from a certain place which ſhe would not name. Theſe 
letters, added to what was diſcovered at the ſame time, that 
the pope was labouring to raiſe a rebellion in England, by 
means of Ridolfi a Florentine merchant, and to Lidington's 
frequent conferences with the duke of Norfolk k, who was 
become very ſuſpected, obliged Elizabeth to order the queen 
of Scots to be removed to Tutbury-caftle l. 

The duke of Norfolk was ſo exaſperated againſt the earl 
of Murray, that he had reſolved to have him murdered in his 
return to Scotland. But Throckmorton having reconciled 
them, the duke deſiſted from his deſign. Melvil affirms, 
Murray promiſed Elizabeth to ſend her the letters the duke 


| ſhould write to him, and that he performed his promiſe m. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the French court 
was thinking of executing their deſign of carrring away by 


force the prince of Conde from his houſe at Noyers. The 


ce granted to the Hugonots was only to amuſe them. 
Happ for the prince, he had notice of it time enough to 
eſcape to Rochelle. This ſtratagem failing, the perſecution 
againſt the Hugonots was renewed with greater fury than 
ever. The king forbid them the exerciſe of their religion, 
and baniſhed all their miniſters. Whereupon they ſued for 
aid to Elizabeth, who ſent them a hundred thouſand crowns 
of gold, with a good train of artillery. She ſaw plainly this 
was a conſequence of the councils held at Bayonne, and that 
if ſhe ſuffered the Hugonots to be opprefled, the flames 
would ſoon reach England. What confirmed her in this opi- 
nion was, that the duke of Alva proceeded in the ſame man- 
ner in the Low Countries, and plainly ſhewed, he intended 


utterly to deſtroy the proteſtant religion in theſe provinces, 


and make the king abſolute. The prince ct Orange had 
brought an army from Germany to try to ſtop the execution 


of this deſign ; but for want of money to pay it, was forced to 


retire among the Hugonots of France. This accident com- 


BE pclling many Flemiſh families to fly to England for refuge; 
the queen gave them leave to ſettle in ſeveral good towns, 


where they contributed very much to cauſe trade to flouriſh ®. 
About the cloſe of the year an accident happened, which 


| occaſioned a quarrel between the queen, the king of Spain, 
and the duke of Alva. 1 
+ others of —_ having a great ſum of money in Spain, and 


The Genoa merchants, and ſome 


reſolving to ſend it into the Low Countries o, obtained a paſſ- 


bort of the king of Spain, and put the money on board ſome 
veſſels of Bifcay. Theſe ſhips being attacked in their paſſage 
by French pyrates, did with great difficulty eſcape into Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth, and Southampton. As ſoon as the queen 


had notice of it, ſhe ordered the magiſtrates of thoſe places to 


E treat the Spaniards civilly, and affiſt them in caſe the pyrates 
| attempted any thing againſt them. The Spaniſh embaſſador 
telling her the money belonged to the king his maſter, ob- 


D 


nined leave to have it landed. His deſign was to carry it by 


land to ſome port nearer the Low Countries. But, at the 
ſame time, cardinal de Chatillon, who was then in England P, 


1 informed the queen that the money belonged to ſome mer— 
Y chants, and that the duke of Alva was to ſeize it to help him 


W 0 carry on the war. 


This was alſo confirmed by other 


people. So, to deprive the duke of Alva of this ſupply, ſhe 
ok the money by way of loan, and gave ſecurity for the 
payment. Some time after, the duke of Alva demanding the 
money, the queen replied, ſhe would punctually return it, as 
2 ſoon as it appeared by good proofs that it was the king of 
Ppain's. Upon this refuſal, the duke ſeized the effects of the 


Engliſh, and ſent the owners to prifon ; and the queen did the 


4 like by the Flemings. A few days after, ſhe iſſued out a pro- 


; ; Melvil, 


pt 


dhe had been informed of it before, by means of the earl of Morton. 
KA p. 97, 98. | 
t York, Camden, p. 415. 
In Staffordſhire, where ſhe was committed to the cuſtody of George Tal- 
0 carl of Shrewſbury, Camden, p. 41 6. | 
> Melvil ſays, that after their reconciliation, Murray diſcovered every 
aus to the queen, eſpecially his deſign to marry the queen of Scots, and to 


y * his daughter to the young king of Scotland, The duke had cauſed 


the queen to gi : of 
ve to Murray, who was in great want of money. two thou- 
4 {and pounds, f Ys 8 Ys 


paß it. Melvil, p. 99. 


or which ſum he became ſecurity, and was afterwards forced 


a 9 | 
They ſettled at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maidſtone, and South- 
on, which turned to the great advantage of England ; for they were 


RY oF ENGLAN D. 313 
clamation upon the occaſion, which the Spaniſh embaſſ@dor 
anſwered in print. But this did not ſatisfy him; he diſperſed 
very inſolent libels, containing grating reflections upon the 
queen's reputation 4, For this he was Kept under a guard for 
a day or two. The queen complained to the king of Spain 
of his embaſſador's inſolence; but could obtain no ſatiſ- 
faction x. | 92 F | 

[1 569 ] This difference between the queen and Philip II. was 
quickly followed by a diſturbance at court. Among all Eli- 
zabeth's minifters and counſellors; there was not one io heart- 
ily. attached to his miſtreſs's intereſt as Cecil, who was fecre- 
tary, of ſtate, All the reſt had their private views, to which 
they ſtrove to adapt the queen's and the nation's intereſts; 
But Cecil minded only the queen's, and was in great favour 
with her. Therefore to him chiefly ſhe imparted her molt 
ſecret thoughts, with reſpect to the government of the ſtate. 
Several privy counſellors were engaged in the queen of Scots 
party; that is, they wiſhed the crown of England was ſe— 
cured to her, in caſe Elizabeth died without iſſue. They 
were of opinion, it was a thing agreeable to equity, juſtice, 
and the laws of the land ; and pretended it was the only way 
to prevent the troubles which might happen after the queen's 
deceaſe. But Elizabeth thought, that when they confidered 
the public advantages, they did not ſufficiently attend to her 
ſafety. Mary did not pretend only to be Elizabeth's preſump- 


- i 


tive heir: it was well known her pretenfions reached much 


farther, and that many were perſuaded her title was pr: fera- 
ble to the queen's. If therefore ſhe was appointed Eliza— 
beth's ſucceffor, it could be only in virtue of her birthright, 
and not in conſequence of Henry VIII's will, where ſhe was 
not ſo much as named, whereas many thought Elizabeth de- 
rived her title ſolely from thence. So, in taking this courſe, 
the titles of the two queens would have been put in oppoſi- 
tion, very much to Elizabeth's diſadvantage. Conſequently 
her fear was, this nomination would encreaſe the number of 
Mary's friends, and in the end endeavours would be uſed to 
ſet her on the throne before the time appointed. All who 
were diſpleaſed with the government thought the nation 
would get by the change. 'The catholics heartily wiſhed it, 
and amongſt the proteſtants themſelves, there where many to 
whom it was indifferent which queen was on the throne, be- 
cauſe they made no great conſcience of conforming to all the 
changes which might be made in religion, as was the cafe 
more than once. It was therefore of great moment to Eliza- 
beth to hinder Mary from being nominated to ſucceed her. 
So, ſhe could not but have a great regard for thoſe whom ſhe 
jaw fincerely attached to her private intereſt. Among theſe 
Cecil was the chief, and it was he alſo whom Mary's friends 
conſidered as her moſt dangerous enemy, and the rather, as 
he had trequently ſhewn his inclination to the houſe of Suf- 
folk, before the death of the ducheſs of that name. This was 


the real motive of a plot laid in the beginning of the year 


1569, to ruin that miniſter. The duke of Norfolk, the mar- 
quis of Wincheſter, the earls of Northumberland, Weſt- 
moreland, Arundel, Pembroke, Leiceſter, and others *, en- 
tered this ſort of conſpiracy. They accuſed Cecil of being 
the cauſe of the queen's detaining the Spaniſh money, and 
by that of her running a manifeſt riſk of a war with Spain, 
which could not but be very prejudicial to trade. They 
flattered themſelves, that upon this charge the queen would 
ſend the ſecretary to priſon, and then they made no queſtion 
they ſhould find ways enough to effe& his ruin. 
queen, being too quick-ſighted not to ſee into their aim and 
the motive of their plot, commanded them filence, in ſuch a 
manner as deſtroyed all their hopes of ſucceſs, either then or 
for the future. We ſhall fee preſently with what view they 
projected to deprive the queen of this miniſter 

The ſudden quarrel between the queen and the king of 
Spain, obliging the Engliſh merchants to ſend their effects to 
Hamburgh, the duke of Alva prohibited all commerce with 
England. Then he appointed certain ſpies in all the ſea 
ports, to give him information of thoſe that acted contrary to 
the prohibition. Of this number was one Story, an Engliſh 
Roman catholic, who was very buſy in. diſcovering the pri- 


the firſt that brought into the nation the art of making bays and. ſays, and 


- other linen and woollen cloths of the like kind, Camden, p. 416. 


9 To raiſe a bank there. Ibid. p. 416. 

? He came to England, September 13, this year. Stow, p. 662. 

4 Under the fictitious name of Amadis Oriana. Camden; p. 417. 

This year, a new Engliſh tranflation of the Bible was publiſhed at Lon- 
don, It was done by the biſhops of Exeter, St. David's, Worceſter, Win- 
cheſter, Norwich, Ely, and other learned men, and is commonly called the 
Biſhop's Bible. See Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Parker, and his Annals, — 
This year alſo, on December zo, died the learned Roger Aſcham, who was for 
ſome time tutor to queen Elizabeth, and her ſecretary for the Latin tongue. 
Camden, p. 416. | | PHE 

* Particularly fir Nicholas Thockmorton. Camden, p. 417. 
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1 RAPIN's HISTORY OT FEN GLAN B. 


vate trade ſtill driven by ſeveral perſons with the Engliſh, not- 
withſtanding the prohibition : but his diligence coſt him dear*. 
Some time after, being drawn on board a veſſel, which he 
was told had brought over Engliſh goods and heretical books, 
he was carried to England, where he languiſhed in priſon 
fome years, and at laſt was condemned to die, 

The Engliſh merchants met with no better treatment in 
Spain than in the Netherlands. Philip ordered all their effects 
to be ſeized, by way of repriſals, for the money ſtopped in 
England. But this did not ſatisfy him. To be more fully 
revenged of Elizabeth, he endeavoured to bribe the duke of 
Norfolk to raiſe a rebellion in England, and the earl of Or- 
mond to do the ſame in Ireland; but theſe two lords diſco- 
vered it to the queen. On the other hand, though there was 
no war proclaimed between England and Spain, the Engliſh, 
on pretence of the injury done to their countrymen, fell upon 


all the merchant-ſhips belonging to the Spaniards. They did 


ſo much damage to Philip's ſubjects, by theſe continual 
cruiſings, that the queen, fearing to be involved in a formal 
war, was forced to reſtrain them by proclamation. 

Whilft the Engliſh trade ſuffered in Spain and the Nether- 
lands, it was like to be quite loſt in Muſcovy, by the avarice 
of the Engliſh merchants, who had angered the czar. But 
the queen ſpeedily ſent thither fir Thomas Randolph, who ſo 
managed the czar, that he obtained divers privileges for the 
Ruſha company n. Shortly after, the czar ſent an embatiador 
to the queen, to offer a perſonal alliance. Though it was no 
great honour to be allied with a prince ſo notorious tor his 
cruclties, the thought proper, however, for the benefit of her 
ſubjects, to make a treaty with him, mutually promifing 
to afford one another refuge, in caſe either ſhould be de- 
throned. i | 

Whilſt Elizabeth was treating with the Ruſhan embaſſador, 
plots were forming in England, which might have proved 
tatal to her, had they not been prevented. Some of the queen 
of Scots chief friends, the ſame who would have deſtroyed 
Cecil, had projected to marry her to the duke of Norfolk. 
The earl of Leiceſter himſelf was in the plot; but in all ap- 
pearance it was only to be let into the ſecret, and diſcover 
every thing to the queen. It is hardly to be doubted, that 
they who undertook this affair were ſet to work by the duke 
of Nortolk, though he let his friends proceed, without 
appearing in it himſelf. The occafion or pretence of the pro- 
ject was this: It was ſaid, Elizabeth intending never to marry, 
the queen of Scotland might happen to eſpouſe a foreign prince 
and a papiſt, in which caſe the proteſtant religion would be 
liable to great danger, ſinse it was not impoſſible that the 
young king, her ſon, ſhould die before her. It was therefore 
neceſſary to think betimes of marrying Mary to a proteſtant 
huſband, that ſhe might be reſtrained, in caſe ſhe ſhould at- 
tempt any thing againſt religion when ſhe came to the crown 
of England. It was faid further, no Englith lord was more 
worthy of this honour than the duke of Nortolk, who was a 
fincere proteſtant. But, to curb the duke's ambition, in caſe 
he ſhould think of carrying it too far, it was refolved, he 
ſhould give his daughter in marriage to the king of Scotland, 
that he might be concerned in the young prince's preſervation. 
Such was the project, which did not ſee m to have any thing 
criminal, eſpecially as it was agreed, it ſhould not be executed 


without the queen's approbation. But, very probably, the 


managers of this affair had farther views. For, if they in- 
tended onlv the good and welfare of the kingdom, why did 
they defire to hide their deſigns from the queen, till they had 
ſo well taken their meaſures, that it ſhould be impoſlible for 
her to hinder the execution ? But however, without ſtaying 
to examine whether it was the earl'of Murray that firſt inſpired 
rhe duke of Norfalk with the thoughts of this marriage, as 
Camden affirms, contrary to all appearance *, the queen of 
Scots was informed pt the project by the biſhop of Roſs, who 
was very diligent in all her concerns. At the fame time, ſhe 
was promiſed to be reſtored to the throne of Scotland, and 
declared preſumptive heir to Elizabeth, on the following 
terms : 


t He had practiſed with one Beftall, a conjurer, againſt the queen's life, 
and had given the duke of Alva directions how to invade England. Cam- 
den. | 

Ihe ezar granted them an exemption from all cuſtoms, with leave to 
vend their manutactures through his whole dominions, and to tranſport them 
into Perſia and Media by the Caſpian ſea, the merchants of other nations 
being not permitted to trade beyond Moſcow. And now did the Engliſh 
venture to tranſport their goods in boats, made of one entire tree, up the ri- 
ver Dwina, as far as Wologda, From thence, in ſeven days, by land, to 


Veraſtaw; and then, thitty days and nights, down the river to Aſtracan, by 


the Wolga, where they uſed to build their ſhips. From Aſtracan, they croſſed 
the Caſpian fea, and made their way through the vaſt deſerts of Hyrcania 
and Bactriania, to Teverin and Cafbin, cities of Perſia, in hopes at length 
to diſcover Cathay. But by r2aſon of the war between the Turks and Per- 
fans, and the robbenes committed by the Barbarians, the Londoners were 


That as to the ſucceffion to the crown of England "mn 
ſhould attempt nothing to the prejudice of queen Elizaben 
and her iſſue. | | thy 

That ſhe ſhould conſent to a league, offenſive and defe 
between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 

That ſhe ſhould confirm the eſtabliſhment of the proteg,,.. 
religion in Scotland. : 

That ſhe ſhould pardon ſuch of her ſubjects as had ateq .. 
appeared in arms againſt her. | ; 

That ſhe ſhould revoke the aſſignment of her right tg th. 
kingdom of England, which ſhe had made to the duke ,- 
Anjou, the king of France's brother. ; 

That ſhe ſhould marry the duke of Norfolk. 
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Mary very readily accepted the offer, with the condition; b Ms 
annexed, all but the league, which ſhe ſcrupled at a linie 5 eſc 
becauſe the was willing, before ſhe entered into it, to conſiy; the duke 
the French king. She denied ſhe had made any aſſignmen ſhe ſent 
to the duke of Anjou, and yet offered to procue his req. acquaint 
ciation, if required, for the greater ſecurity. he dull 

It is eaſy to perceive the propoſers of theſe terms bad of Leice 
taken great care to ſcreen themſelves from the law, fine; Tower, 
they ſeemed very juſt in themſelves, and advantageous to by; ſtep, we 
kingdoms. But they ſuppoſed the reſtoration of Mary tothe ter wt. 
throne of Scotland, and her nomination to ſuccced to the friends t 
crown of England. This was to be done firſt, and then the Some da 
execution of what ſhe promiſed on her part, was left to her 'nformir 
honour. It was in this the artifice conſiſted. Knowled 

As ſoon as Mary's conſent was gained, ſeveral lords ard duke of 
gentlemen were founded, who, not perceiving the venom of who actc 
the project, approved it, but with this proviſo, that nothins and Rad 
ſhould be done without the queen's conſent. It was he Francis 
communicated to the kings of France and Spain, who were earl of P 
very well pleaſed with it, though it be evident, they would reſt who 
have had no reaſon to be fo, if they had believed the condi- ſolk's m. 
tions would be punctually performed. The proceedings of Leiceſter 
thoſe who had framed ſuch a jroject, without conſulting the made ti 
queen, plainly ſhew their detion was to put the affair in the nortl 
ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould not be in her power to hinder the by decla 
execution, when propoſed to her. The duke of Norfolk marriage 
thought himſelf ſo fecure of ſucceſs, that the earl of North- mated w 
umberland having acquainted him that Leonard Dacres in- Elizal 
tended to carry away the queen of Scots &, he deſired the carl ailair, w 
to hinder it, being apprehenſive ſhe would be conducted into cerned. 
Spain. | | ot a conſ 

This affair paſſing thrgugh ſo many hands, and being be very « 
hardly any longer a ſecret, the duke of Norfolk juſily feared ture. T. 
the queen would be offended that the was not informed of it, very pov 
and, therefore, not to incenſe her more, he deſired the carl ot rences, C 
Leiceſter to ſpeak of it to her. Leiceſter promiſed to doit to order 
the firſt opportunity, and yet delayed it from day to day, fo excuſes, 
| that all Knew it, except the queen, who, it is likely, feigned put then 
ignorance. However, ſhe was willing to give the duke occt- or engag 
ſion to diſcloſe his ſecret, by telling him one day ?, © to be. per meal 
ware upon what pillow he laid his head ;” but he pretended pected. 
not to underſtand what ſhe meant, chuſing rather 'that ihe dau ing te 
earl of Leiceſter ſhould ſpeak to her firſt, becauſe he thought ſome tor 
him his friend 2. But it is ſaid, the earl had acted in this The 1 
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affair only to ruin him, becauſe he confidered him as a dun- 
gerous rival in the queen's favour. However, the court being 
at Titchfield, the earl of Leiceſter feigns himſelf very ill, and 
the queen going to ſee him, he ſhewed figns of fear and 
trouble, which the caſily perceiving, aſked him the reason. 
Then, begging her pardon tor having ſo long concealed from 
her a ſecret which he ought to have told her, he diſcovere 
all that had paſſed concerning the duke of Norfolk's marrige 
with the queen of Scots. After which, the queen called the 
duke into a gallery, and taxing him with imprudence and 
raſhneſs for attempting the marriage, without vouchſafing do 
impart his defign to her, commanded him to deſiſt from the 
project. The duke owned ſuch a propoſal had been made t0 
him, and he had conſented to it; but ſhewed himſelf ſo It 
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© Broug| 

gardleſs of it, that he told the queen, his revenues were 10 tion, that t 

| ton-court, | 

of 1 : : 1 © One N 

pry from purſuing this glorious enterpriſe, Camden, P. 41 had heen: © 

: | ; : Ny 4 therefore 

» Melvil ſeems to ſay the duke mentioned it firſt, p. 98. But Leliey # POP oy 

firms, that the carl of Murray firit ſet it on foot, or at leait promoted : 1 e With t 
nuoutly, By comparing Camden with Lefley's Negotiations, It plainly ah 
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pears, that what the former relates about Mary, queen of Scots, ton. Ibid. 


taken from the latter. See Leſley's Negotiat. p. 34, &c. 
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* She was then in confinement at Winfield, in Derbyſhire, in the call lords Hun! 
of the earl of Shrewſbury, Camden, p. 420. Where it ſeems ſlie ul b Firſt t. 
bathe herſelf in wine. See Strpye's Ann. tom. I. p. 57 5+ 


q ; . deh exham 2 
At Farnham, in Surry, where ſhe was on her Progress. Camden, 


p. 420 The oc 
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Cecil, who was told all by Leiceſter, adviſed the duke to ſpeak to 2 ay 


qucen himſelf. Ibid, 
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much leſs than thoſe of the whole kingdom of Scotland, 
drained by civil wars; and that when he was at his tennis. 

rt in Norwich, be thought himlelt as good as ſome kings. 
* he promiſcd the queen to think no more of the mar- 
= Mean while, as afterwards he, perceived ſhe did not 
look upon him with the lame cye as before, that the ear! w 
Leiceſter was againſt him, and the courtiers ſhunned him, he 

*chdrew from court, without taking his leave of che queen, 
= came to London. The ſame day the biſhop of Rols ?, 
foing for the enlargement of the queen of Scots, Elizabeth, in 

reat diſguſt, told him, that his miſtreſs had nothing to do 
but to reſt ſatisfied, unleſs ſhe had a mind to ſee thoſe, on 
whom ſhe moſt relicd, ſhorter by the head. 

This affair being entirely divulged, the queen endeavoured 
by all ways to get information of ſuch particulars as might 
have eſcaped the car! of Leiceſter 8 knowledge. As ihe knew 
the duke had frequent conferences with the carl of Murray, 
ſhc ſent ſir George Carey ® into Scotland, to deſire him to 
acquaint her with what he knew of the matter. Mean while 
ine duke being privately warned, by a metlage from the carl 
of Leiceſter, that a reſolution was taken to fend him to the 
Tower, retired into Norfolk. But repenting of this haſty 
ſtep, which might render him ſuſpected, he returns to court, 
ter writing to the queen to beg her pardon, and to his 
friends to intreat them to ſpeak to the queen in his behalf, 
Some days after, the queen received letters from Scotland ©, 
-nforming her of ſome things Khich had not come to her 
cnowiedge, and which made her ſign a warrant to fend the 
quke of Norfolk to the Tower. Then the biſhop of Ros, 
who acted as the qucen of Scots embatlador, was examined, 
and Radolfi the Florentine was delivered to the cuſtody of fir 
Francis Walſingham. The lord Lumley was arreſted, the 
earl of Pembroke was confined to his own houſe, and all the 
reſt who were concerned in the project of the duke of Nor- 
{olk's marriage, were baniſhed the court, except the earl of 
Leiceſter. The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland 
made their ſubmiſſion to the earl of Suſſex, lord prefident of 
the north. All theſe lords endeavoured to excuſe themſelves, 
by declaring they had approved the project of the duke's 
marriage, on the expreſs condition it ſhould not be conſum- 
mated without the queen's conſent. | 

Elizabeth did not think fit to publiſh all ſhe knew of this 
allair, wherein the prime lords of the kingdom were con- 
cerned. Beſides, ſhe had received, ſome time fince, advice 
ofa conſpiracy ready to break out, and conſequently it might 
be very dangerous to uſe too great a ſeverity at ſuch a junc- 
tre, The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, both 
very powerful in the north, hid held together ſeveral confe- 
rences, of which the quzen had notice, and which cauſed her 
to order them to repair to court. They made ſome dilatory 
excuſes, but the queen ſent them a more expreſs order, to 
put them under a neceſlity of relinquiſhing their enterpriſe, 
or engaging in an open rebellion, before they had taken pro- 
per meatures. This ſecond order produced the effect the ex- 
pected. The two earls knowing themſelves guilty, and not 
dar ing to truſt to the queen's mercy, took up arms, and drew 
ſome forces tagether d. | 

The rebels deſign was to free the queen of Scots, though 
they mentioned her not in their manifcſto. They ſaid only, 
their intent was, To reſtore the religion of their forefathers, 
remove evil counſellors from the queen, and cauſe juſtice 
to be done to the duke of Norfolk, and the other lords 
now in priſon, or under diſgrace.” At the ſame time they 
wrote circular letters to the catholics, inviting them to come 
and join with them. But moſt ſent the letters they received 
to the queen e, whether they were not willing to diſturb the 


peace of the realm, or were diſcouraged by the duke of Nor- 


tolk's impriſonment. Mean while the rebels, coming to 
Durham, burn all the Engliſh Bibles and Common-Prayer 


Camden ſays, it was the Spaniſh embaſſador, p. 420. 

> The lord Hunſdon's ſon. : 

© Brought by the abbot of Dunferming ; wherein ſhe received informa- 
tion, that the duke had been practiſing with the earl of Murray at Hamp- 
ton-court, to favour and aſſiſt his marriage, &c. See Camden, p. 321. 

One Nicholas Morton, a prieſt, who was the great incendiary, who 
had been ſent from the pope to pronounce queen Elizabeth an heretic, and 
therefore to have for feited her right to her crown and kingdom. Camden, 
P. 422. a 

© With the bearers thereof. Ibid. 


And committed to the cuſtody of the earls of Shrewſbury and IIunting- 


ton, Ibid, 
And was accompanied with Edward earl of Rutland, his lieutenant; the 
lords Hunſdon, Evers, and Willoughby, of Parham. Ibid, 


* Firſt to Raby, the chief ſeat of the earl of Weſtmoreland, and then to 
exham, and Naworth caſtle. Ibid. 


The occafion of his revolt was a ſuppoſed wrong done him by. the 


queen, in granting away from him a rich copper mine, found upon his 


tate, Ibid. 
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books, and openly ſay maſs. Then they marched to Clifford 
moor, where they took a muſter, and found their army 
amounted to four thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe, Their 
chief defign was to free the queen of Scots, in order to ſet her 
at their head; but upon the arſt news of this rebellion, ſhe 
was conveyed to Coventry f, a ftrong city in the middle of 
the kingdom, not to be taken without a formal fic ge, for 
which the rebels were by no means prepared. Befides, in 
marching thither, they would have gone into a country where 
the inhabitants were not their friends. | 

Mean time, forces were levying for the queen in ſeveral 
parts. The earl of Suffex had now ſeven thoutand mens, the 
lord (Clinton was at the head of twelve thouſand, and the 
earl of Cumberland, with the lord Scroop, were near Carlitle 
with a good body of troops, befides the garriſon which they 
had thrown into that city. So the rebels, finding their num- 
ber not encreaſe, thought proper io retire to the borders of 
the northh, where they took Bernard caſtle, but preſently 
after, tearing to be ſurrounded, diſperſed themſelves. The 
earl of Northumberland concealed himſelf at Harclaw in 
Scotland i. The earl of Weſtmorelund eſcaped into the Ne— 
therlands, where he ſpent the reſid ue of his days, living upon 
a lender penſion allowed him by the king of Spain. The 
rebels being thus diſperſed, ſome were hanged for an exam- 
ple K. Forty others, who were fied out of the kingdom, 
were convicted of high treaſon, ant! outlawed, and their ſen— 
tence was confirmed by the next parliament. Of this num- 
ber were, Charles Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland; Thomas 
Percy, earl of Northumberland, with his counteſs; and 
Egremond Ratcliff, brother to the earl of Suſſex l. The 
queen pardoned the reſt, who did not fly out of the land. 
Some time before this rebellion, the duke of Alva ſent to 
the queen Ciapine Vitelli, a famous captain, to demand the 
money which had been ſtopped. But his commiſſion was ſo 
limited, that he was forced to write to the duke of Alva for 
a more ample power. The real deſign of this embaſly was 
to have in England an experienced leader to command the 
rebels, and the forces the duke of Alva was to ſend over. 
Lamothe, governor of Dunkirk, diſguiſed like a ſailor, had 
already founded the ports, as he himſelf confeſſed afterwards. 
But the queen broke all thefe meaſures, by compelling the 
two heads of the rebels to take up arms ſooner than they had 
refolved, | 

This rebellion was quickly followed by another, of which 
Leonard Dacres, a gentleman of the north ®, was the head. 
He had ſome buſineſs at court, which he was ſoliciting when 
the firſt rebellion broke out. Upon the news, he went and 
offered his fervice to the queen, who accepted it, becaufe 
ſhe knew he had a great intereſt in the northern parts. Hav- 
ing received a commiſſion from the queen to raiſe forces, he 
ſent to thu carls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, that 
the troops he ſhould raiſe by virtue of his commiſſion ſhould - 
be at their fervice. He even put them in hopes of foreign 


fuccours, as ceitain embutladors at London had affurct him.“ 


His chief defign was to carry away the queen of Scots ; bur 
he was diſappointed by her being fent to Coventry. So, 
finding himiclf at the head of three thouſand men, after 
taking ſome caftles®, he reſolved to expect the lord Hunſdon, 
who was marching towards him with the garriſon of Ber- 
wick . The battle was fought near the little river Gelt. 
Dacres behaved very gallantly, but being vanquiſhed, fled 
into Flanders, where he died. The queen pardoned all his 
followers. 


At the ſame time there were commotions in Ircland, in, 


which 1t appeared the king of Spain was concerned, fince he 


had diſpatched thither Juan Mendoza, an officer, to fomcnt - 


them. But they were cafily allayed b. 
Ir is uncertain whether the duke of Norfolk was concerned 
in the late rebellion in England. Several circumſtances made 


& 'Threeſgore and fix were executed at Durham, and ſeveral at York and 
London. Camden, p. 423. | 

| As allo Edward Dacres, of Morton; John Nevil, of Leverſege; J. 
Sivinborne, Thomas Markenteld, Chriſtopher Nevil ; Richard, Chrit opher, 
Marmaduke, and Thomas Norton ; Robert and Michael PTeupet ; George 
Stafford, and about forty more of noble extraction, Ibid. 

m Second ton to Williun lord Dacres, of Gilletland. The cauſe of this 
diſguſt was this: his brothei's fon dying young (on May, 17, this year, 
Stow, p. 63), a great eiue tell to his nieces, who were-Contiacted, by the 
duke of Nortolk their father iu-lau, to two of his ſons. He entered a ſuit 
againit his nieces, and the caute going agaii.ſt him, he fell to piotting, auc 
attempted to reſcue the queen of Scots, though in vain, Camden, 

„423. 

v Greyſtock, Naworth, and other caſtles, Ibid. 

„which conſiſted only of fifteen hundred horſe and foot. Hollingſhead, 
p- 1213. | 

» They were raiſed by Edmund and Peter Boteler, brothers of the earl of 
Ormond, who, being fent over, pertuaded his brothers to lay down their 
arms. Camden, p. 423. 
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againſt him. Firſt, as moſt inſurrections neceſſarily require 
ſome preparations, it might be thought the rebels were getting 
ready at the very time the duke ot Norfolk and his triends 
were preparing, every thing to obtain the queen's conſent to 
the projected marriage. In this expeCtation, he had hindered 
Dacres from attempting to free the queen of Scots, as he had 
intended. Secondly, all the motions of the rebels tended to 
Mary's deliverance, and moſt of her friends were diſcouraged 
when they heard the duke of Norfolk was in the Tower. 
Laſtly, the rebels themſelves ſaid, in their manifeſto, they had 
taken up arms to releaſe him. But, on the other hand, it is 
certain this lord was never called to an account, and the queen 
was contented with keeping him in priſon till September the 
next year. Hence, it ſeems, it may be inferred, there was 
no proof againſt him. But perhaps the queen did not think 
it adviſeable to let the people know the firſt lords of the 
realm were concerned in the conſpiracy. | 

L left, about the end of the laſt year, the earl of Murray 
in England, where he had acted ſeveral and very oppoſite 
parts. Upon his arrival in Scotland, he affembled all the 
lords of the King's party at Sterling as, to communicate what 
he had done in England, and his conduct was approved. 

The duke of Chateleraut was come from France to Lon- 
don, a little before the carl of Murray's departure. He forth- 
with demanded queen Elizabeth's aid and protection to ob- 
tain the regency of Scotland, being the young king's neareſt 
relation. But the queen knew her intereſt too well to fall 
into ſuch a ſnare, and to favour a lord, whoſe conduct had 
ever been very equivocal, and who, in all appearance, had 
not imbibed at the court of France favourable notions of the 
king's party. The duke, not being able to obtain his defire, 
let the earl of Murray depart, and came not to Scotland till 
ſome time after him. He brought a patent from queen Mary, 
wherein it appeared, that, by a new and unheard-of right, 
ſhe had adopted him for her father, and, as ſuch, committed 
to him the regency of the kingdom. The earl of Murray, 
hearing the duke aſſumed the title of regent in virtue of this 
patent, immediately afſembled an army to compel him to 
ſubmit to the government, reſolving no other authority but 
the king's ſhould be acknowledged in Scotland. Since the 
queen's defeat and flight, her party was grown ſo weak, that 
the duke of Chateleraut was unable to reſiſt. All his depend- 
ance was upon the good ſucceſs of the project which was 
then forming in favour of the duke of Norfolk, after which 
he did not queſtion to gain the advantage of the earl of 
Murray. But as it was not in his power to haſten the execu- 
tion of the project in England, he was forced to confine him- 
ſelf to the endeavouring to gain time, by propoſing an agree- 
ment. He plainly perceived the way of arms could not be 
ſucceſsful in his preſent circumſtances. He ſet therefore his 
friends to talk with the regent, and it was agreed, he ſhould 
come to Glaſgow, acknowledge the king's authority, and re- 
nounce the queen's; for which ſome advantages he had re- 
quired were granted him. Notwithſtanding the agreement, 
he raiſed freſh difficulties to attain his end. 
not being ſatisfied with all his evaſions, beg 
his army to attack him. Then the duke, having no other 
refuge, was conſtrained to go to the regent with the lord 
Herris. A few days after, the regent, having aflembled at 
Glaſgow the lords of the king's party, it was reſolved that a 
proclamation ſhould be publithed, -offering to all who had hi- 
therio refuſed to own the king's authority, to receive their 
ſubmiſſions, and reſtore them to the enjoyment of their lands, 
Bur the earls of Argyle and Huntley would not accept of theſe 
terms, being extremely diſpleaſed at the duke of Chateleraut's 
putting himielt into the hands of the earl of Murray. At the 
tame time, queen Mary wrote letter upon letter to her friends, 
exhorting them to ſtand firm, and giving them hopes of a 
ſpeedy and happy revolution in her affairs. She was then in 
expectation of the ſuccels of the projects concerning her mar- 
riage with the duke of Norfolk. 5 

The regent's proclamation not meeting with the expected 
ſucceſs, and no one appearing to accept the offered favour, he 
departed for Edinburgh, carrying with him the duke of Cha- 
tclcraut and the lord Herris. He had delayed thus long to 
preſs them ro make their ſubmiſſion to the king, becauſe he 
was deſirous it might be a general affair. But at laſt, findin 
the queen's friends were in no haſte to make their ſubmjſſion, 
he refolved to incite them by the duke of Chateleraut's ex- 
ample, who was the head of the partv, and ſummoned him 
to perform the agreement made at Glaſgow, The duke, ſee— 
ing himſelf preſſod, fought excuſes, ſaying, he did nor mean 
to treat for ninſclt alone, but for the gucen's whole party, and 
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gan to march with 


4 On February 12, Anderſon, tom. IV, p. 196. 
7 Or thercabouts, in the copy in Anderſon, tom. IV. p. 188, Camden 


e 


But the regent, 


of ENGLAND. 
therefore could do nothing without the concurrence of 
lords, and the queen's approbation. Whereupon th 
aſking him, what he intended to do if the queen approrec „, 
of the agreement of Glaſgow ? he replied, that he be 
himſelf bound to nothing. The circumſtances of the d. 
Norfolk's plot, the ſucceſs whereof he expected every mom 
made him think it not very dangerous to talk thus. Koene 
the regent, finding himſelf thus amuſed, ſent him and en 
Herris priſoners to the caſtle. : IM 
This is Buchanan's account of the occaſion of the d 
Chateleraut's impriſonment, an account which the cireu 
ſtances of affairs renders very probable. But Camden 8 
his followers have been pleaſed to ſay only, the regent * 
ing ſummoned at Edinburgh the lords of both parties t, a 
bour an agreement, the duke of Chateleraut and the log 
Herris firſt repaired thither, and were ordered to priſon. 
this manner has Camden maimed and disfigured the H 


he other 
© regcne 


Uke of 


uke of 


be * * . . ſtory 
of Scotland, to give ſoine colour to his invectives againg 4, 
earl of Murray. I am going to relate another inſtance 8. 
— 5 Tis 


ther of his prejudice or unfaithfulneſs. I have reſeryeq it fi 


now, though it be not its proper place, becauſe it would hae 


been impoſſible to convince the reader of my aflertion, if h. 
was not firſt informed of what has been ſaid concerning the 3. 
fairs of the queen of Scots ; I hope I ſhall be pardoned this 
ſort of digreſſion. 

Camden, after a very brief account of the murder of kite 
Henry Darnly in the year 1567, and an inſinuation that tha 
earl of Murray was the real author of it, ſays, that Mu;;y 
earneſtly preſſed the queen to marry the earl of Bothwell, tb 
which the conſented at laſt, after much difficulty. Then he 
immediately adds, | | 


* I ſhall willingly inſert here what George, earl of Hunt. 
ley, and the earl of Argyle, who were the principal lords of 
Scotland, proteſted ſoon after, as I have taken it from an oxi. 


ginal, figned with their own hands, which they ſent to queen 
Elizabeth.” | 


« Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and others, to colour 


their rebellion againſt the queen, whoſe authority they uſu, 
do openly flander her, as guilty of the murder of her hu. 
band; we do publicly proteſt and witneſs theſe things fal. 
lowing. In the month of December”, 1566, when the queen 
was at Craigmillar, Murray and Lidington acknowledged, 
before us, that Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven, flew David 
Rizzo, with no other intent than to fave Murray, who was 
at that very time to be proſcribed. Therefore, that they 
might not appear ungrateful, they greatly deſired, that Mot. 
ton and the reſt who were banithed for Rizzo's murder, mg 
be recalled. But this they ſaid could not be done, unleſs the 
queen were divorced from her huſband, which they pro- 
miſed to accompliſh, would we but give our conſent, After- 
wards Murray promiſed to me | Huntley ] that my anticnt in- 
heritance ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould be an ever- 
laſting favourite with the exiles, if I would but countenance 
the divorce. Then we applied to Bothwell for his conſert 
allo. And laſtly, we came to the queen; and Lidington, 
in the name of us all, earneſtly entreated her to reverſe tee 
baniſhment of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven. The kings 
faults and offences againſt the queen and the realm, he age. 
vatcd with very great bitterneſs; and ſhewed how mud tt 
concerned the queen and ſtate, that the divorce ſhouli be 
made out of hand, it being impoſſible for the king and quer! 
to live together in Scotland with ſafety. She anſwered, ihe 
had rather withdraw for a time into France, till her bol 
band ſhould be ſenſible of the errors of his youth, being un. 
willing any thing ſhould be done to her ſon's prejudice, ot her 
own diſhonour. To this Lidington replied, We, who are ot 
your council, will look to that. But I command you, fays ths, 
to do nothing that may blemiſh my honour, or offend mf 
conſcience. Let the thing remain as it is, till God plea's3 
to provide a remedy from above: that which you iy 
will be for my good, may, I fear, turn to my hurt. 10 
which Lidington ſaid, Pleaſe to leave matters to us, a, 
ſhall find nothing will be done but what is juſt, and 9 
the parliament will approve of. A few days after, the kv 
happening to be murdered in an execrable manner, Ve 
from the inward teſtimonies of our conſciences, hold it '# 
certain, that Murray and Lidington were the authors, £0” 
trivers, and abettors of this regicide, whoever were dle 
actors.” | 


This proteſtation, as may be caſily obſerved, ſquates . 


has very much contracted or curtailed this proteſtation. 
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namely, to clear the queen of Scots from the crime of mur- 


f dering the king her huſb.nd, and to accuſe the earl of Mur- 


ray. But withal, it is directly contrary to the teſtimony of 


1 Melvil, an eye-witneſs, who, in his Memoirs, fays not a 


angle word Which can give occafion to ſuſpect the carl of 
Marray was thought guilty of the murder. If this proteſta- 
tion therefore be true, Melvil's Memoirs muſt be only a heap 
of fables, which no man of ſenſe will ever believe. But to 
ſhew that this writing is counterfeit, it will be proper 10 ex- 
amine it particularly, and make ſome remarks which will dif- 
cover the forgery. . 


Camden begins with ſaying : „I ſhall willingly inſert here 
what George earl of Huntley, and the earl of Murray, 
who were the principal lords of Scotland, proteſted ſoon 

"Fas | 
This {yon after muſt have been two whole years at leaſt, as 
1 hall demonſtrate hereafter. | 

« As I have taken it from an original figned with their 


Camden has not ſet theſe two lords hands to the writing, 
it may be, becauſe he did not know in what order they were 


do be placed. In a certificate however, one would think the 
1 ſignature is a material things. | 


„Which they ſent to queen Elizabeth.“ 
= Suppoling the truth of this proteftation, it could not be ſent 


BZ to quecn Elizabeth till the latter end of the year 1568, at the 


very ſooneſt, when the earl of Murray went to York to accule 
the queen before the Engliſh commiſſioners. This remark 
diſcover's Camden's artifice, who deſignedly neglecting to date 
the writing, places it in his Annals the beginning of the 
year 1567, immediately after the king's murder, as if at that 
rery time Murray had been accuſed of killing that prince; 


| 4 whereas it was not till after the queen's flight into England, 


that ſhe thovght of caſting the crime upon him. It was not 
therefore out of pure negligence that Camden avoided dating 
the proteſtation. | 


% Foraſmuch as the earl of Murray and others, to colour 


uſurp, do openly 1lander her as guilty of the murder of her 
huſband.” | 

The earl of Murray cannot be ſaid to uſurp the queen's au- 
thority till after he was declared regent, or the queen to ac- 


rence, or rather till that of Hampton-court, that is, in Octo- 
ber or November 1568. Now at that time the two factions 
were both formed. Murray was head of the one, and Hunt- 
ley of the other. So, ſuppoſing this writing not to be forged, 
what opinion can a man have of the atteſtation of one ſworn 
enemy againſt another? As to the earl of Argyle, Bucha— 
nan athrms, he was retired a little before to his own houſe ; 
ſo that it is not probable he ſhould join with the earl of Hunt- 
ley to frame this certificate at the time it muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be drawn. If it was dated, we might ſpeak of it with 
more certainty, = | 

We do openly proteſt and witneſs theſe things following. 
In the month of December 1 566.” 

This way of beginning argues it was now ſome time fince 
the things they are going to mention were tranſacted. 
When the queen was at Craigmillar, Murray and Lid- 
ington acknowledged before us, that Morton, Lindſay, and 
Ruthven, ſlew David Rizzo, with no other intent than to ſave 
Murray, who was at that very time to be proſcribed.” 


* 
. 


Y | have already made appear, by the teſtimony of Melvil, 


that the earl of Murray, tar from owning that Rizzo was 
killed on his account, would not join with the party of the 


then a fugitive as well as Murray, and was no leſs to be con- 
demned than he. And yet he ſpeaks here of this affair, as 


derable of thoſe who were to be baniſhed ; and though Mel- 
vil afirms, it was for his and the others ſake, who had 


3 taken up arms againſt the queen, Murray excepted, that 
Rizzo was murdered. 


* This proteſtation is in Mr. Anderſon's Collections, tom. IV. part 2, p. 
188, &c. but it is taken from a copy, without either hands or date. —How- 
wg » 18 to be obſerved, that in the ſame collection there follows an anſwer 
| 4 — — of Murray's to the aforeſaid proteſtation, wherein he ſays, “ In 
3 A er will ſay and aftirm, that ever I was preſent when any purpoſes 
3 Va 55 at Craigmillar in my audience, tending to any unlawful or diſ- 
* rabte end ; or that ever I tublcribed any band there, or that any pur- 
g p © was holden about the ſubſcribing of any band by me to my knowledge, 
I Lig ron. ſpeak wickedly and untruly ; which I will maintain againſt 

n as becomes an honeſt man, to the end ot my life : only thus far the 


dleription of bands by me is true, That indeed I ſubſcribed a band with 


.RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 


My with Camden's deſign in his Annals of queen Elizabeth, 


their rebellion againſt the queen, whoſe authority they 


cuſe him publicly of Küling the king, till the Vork confe- 


murderers, but remained conſtantly attached to the queen. 
Beſides, the earl of Argyle, author of this proteſtation, was 


it he were a ſtranger to it, though he was the moſt conſi- 


© Therefore, that they might not appear ungrateful, they 
greatly defired that Morton, and the reft who were baniſhed 
tor Rizzo's murder, might be recalled.” 

What has Lidington to do here, when he was never con- 
cerned in Rizzo's affuir? and wherein conſiſted his ingrati— 
tude, if the exiles were not recalled ? | 

* But this they faid could not be done unleſs the queen 
were divorced from her huſband,” 

Rizzo was killed by the king's order, and in his preſence, 
and ſolely, according to the author of the proteſtation, to 
ſave the earl of Murray. The point was to get the murderers 
recalled, who had been b»:.iſhed for this murder committed 
by the king's order, and cheſe exiles cannot be recalled by 
the queen, the only perfor, offended, vnleſs ſhe is divorced 
from the king. Let this conſequence be well examined, and 
it will never be thought that th- earls of Huntley and Argyle 
were ſo weak as to reaſon in fo wretched a manner. In De- 
cember 1566˙, that is, about the time of the prince's bap- 
tiſm, the king was looked upon as a cypher, and expoſed to 
all forts of inſults from the queen. 


Which they promiſed to accompliſh, would we but give 
our conſent.” 

Ar that time the earl of Murray had no credit at court. It 
was Bothwell that ruled all. I do not know how it ſtood then 
with Lidington. However, Murray and Lidington are re— 
preſented here as the perſons that were to be the chief agents 
in accompliſhing the queen's divorce, and as wanting for that 
purpoſe only the bare conſent of the earls of Huntley and Ar- 
gyle. This is by no means probable. 

* Afterwards Murray promiſed to me [| Huntley] that my 
antient inheritance ſhould be reſtored to me, and I ſhould be 
an everlaſting favourite with the exiles, if I would but coun— 
tenance the divorce.” | 

The author of the proteſtation has confounded the times. 
Murray having then no power, could not make any ſuch pro- 
miſe to the earl of Huntley, None but Bothwell was able to 
make and perform it. Befides, it is not likely the queen, 
when ſhe recalled the earl of Huntley, who was condemned 
to die, ſhould ſtill detain his antient inheritance which had 
been confiſcated. | 

Then we applied to Bothwell for his conſent alſo.” 

This confounds the whole hiſtory of Scotland. Murray 
and Lidington are made authors of the project of the queen's 
divorce, and the earl of Bothwell as one who is only to give 
his conſent ; though it 1s certain he had then an ablolute ſway 
over the queen, who married him very ſoon after. | 

«© And laſtly, we came to the queen, and Lidington, in the 
name of us all, earneſtly entreate her to reverſe the baniſh— 
ment of Morton, Lindſay, and Ruthven, The King's faults 


and offences againit the queen and the realm, he aggravated 


with very great bitterneſs ; and thewed how much it con- 
cerned the queen and ſtate, that the divorce ſhould be made 


out of hand, it being im poſhble for the king and queen to 
live together in Scotland with ſafety.” . | 


Can it be conceived, that to induce the queen to pardon 


men who had killed her favourite in her preſence, and by the 
king her huſband's expreſs order, there ſhould be occaſion to 
aggravate the King's faults, and demonſtrate to the queen, 
that the muſt be divorced from him? | 
« She anſwered, ſhe had rather withdraw for a time into 
France, till her huſband ſhould be ſenfible of the errors of 
his youth, being unwilling any thing thould be done to her 
ſon's prejudice, or her own diſhonour.” | 
The author of this proteſtation repreſents the queen, in 
2cember 1566, as being under oppreſſion, and ſpeaking of 
retiring into France, till the king thould be pleaſed to amend 
his errors. This ſuthces to thew that the whole is a forgery ; 
for it is not likely tne earls of Huntley and Argyle ſhould 


talk in this manner. 


To this Lidington replied, We, who are of your coun— 
cil, will look; to that. But I command you, ſays ſhe, to 


do nothing that may blemiſh my honour, or offend my con- 


ſcience. Let che thing remain as it is, till God pleaſes to pro- 
vide a remedy from above: that which you imagine Will be 
for my good, may, I fear, turn to my hurt.“ 

The artifice of theſe words which the queen is made to ſpeak, 


the earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Bothwell, at the beginning of October in 
the year 1566, which was deviſed in fign of our reconeiliation, in reipect of 
the former grudges and diſpleaſures that had been among us; whereunto I 
was conſtraned to make promiſe before I could be admitted to the queen's 
preſence, or have any ſhew of her fayour ; and there was never any other 
band made or ſubſcribed, nor yet propoled to me in any wiſe, betore the 
murder of the late king. Anderſon, ibid. p. 194, 195. | 

© Rapin has it here and elſewhere September, winch, I ſuppoſe, is a mil- 
take; for it is December in Camden, from whom he taxes Lis proteitas 
tion. King James was chriſtened December 15, 1566. 


Here 
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318 RAPIN's HIS TOR 
conſifts in this: The queen having commanded all theſe lords 
to do nothing with reſpect to her divorce, Murray and Liding-. 
ton ſound” no other way to get the exiles recalled, but by 
cauſing the king to be murdered. As it the king alone was 
an invincible obſtacle to the recalling of the baniſhed lords, 
who killed Rizzo by his orders, and in his preſence. I con- 
tels this reaſoning appears to me incomprehenhible. | 

« A few days after, the king happening to be murdered in 
an execrable manner.“ 

What has been juſt related paſſed in December 1 566, ac- 
cording to the proteſtation, and the king was killed in Fe- 
bruary 1567, that is, two months after. Now can it be ſup- 
poſed, that the earls of Huntley and Argyle could poſſibly be 
ſo miſtaken, as to call two months a few days? : 

« We do, from the inward teſtimonies of our conſciences, 
hold it for certain, that Murray and Lidington were the au— 
thore, contrivers, and abettors, of this regicide.“ 

The inference the author of this paper would draw, that 
the carls of Murray and Lidington were the contrivers of the 
king's murder, from their having projected the queen's di- 
vorce, appearing to him, without doubt, liable to ſtrong ob- 
ject ons, he ſeems to give it up in part, when he grounds it 
wbolly upon the inward teſtimony of Huntley's and Argyle's 
CON{CICNCLTS. : | 

% Whocver were the actors.” 

It was noterious that Bothwell was the contriver of the 
king's murder, and Camden himſelf makes no ſcruple to own 
it, joining, however, the earl of Murray with him. But the 
enthor of the prote tation durſt not name him, becauſe it was 
giving a ſenſible wound to the queen's honour, who within a 
tew months married the murderer. = | 

I ſhall only add one remark, which to me ſeems decifive to 
demonſtrate the forgery of this paper. Lidington was never 
accuſed, but in this writing only, of being concerned in king 
Henry's murder u. On the other hand, ſo far was he from 
being conſidered as an enemy to the queen, that he was ra- 
ther very much ſuſpected by the young King's and the ear] 
of Murray's party, and not without reaſon. What Melvil 
ſays of him, and of the occaſion of the York and Hampton- 
court conferences, is a clear evidence that he continued in the 
regent's party, only to have opportunities to ſerve the qucen. 
Buchanan confirms Melvil's teftimony, in a book, intitled, 
The Camelion ; wherein he pretends to ſhew, that Lidington 
betrayed the young king's party, and in his hiſtory he drops 
many the like expreſſions againſt him. 
thought, that the earls of Huntley and Argyle, heads of the 
queen's party, ſhould be ignorant that Lidington was privately 
labouring for them? If they knery it, it is by no means likely 
that at the very time when Lidington was at York or Hamp- 
ton- court, and frequently conferring with the duke of Norfolk 
to hinder the earl of Murray from accufing the queen, theſe 
two chiefs of the party ſhould publicly accuſe their ſecret friend 
of being author of the king's murder; eſpecially as there was 
not the leaſt ground for ſuch a charge. But very poſſibly, the 
author of the proteſtation was ignorant of Lidington's ſecret 
practices, and ſeeing him among thoſe who attended the re- 
gent at York, imagined he might ſafely join them together 
in the ſame accuſation. 


But, however, though this proteſtation be as true as it ap- 


pears to be counterfeit, 1t cannot ſerve for proof to ſupport 
what Camden advances concerning the earl of Murray, be- 
cauſe it will be ſtill true, that it came from one of his moſt 
mortal enemies. TI return to what patled in Scotland during 
the year 1569. 


Shortly after the duke of Chateleraut's arreſt, the regent 
convened the chief of the nobility at Perth, to communicate 
to them certain letters he had received, upon which it was 
necetiary to cunſult together. The firſt was from a friend in 
Logland”, to give him notice of the conſpiracy in favour of 
the duke of Norfolk to eſpouſe the queen of Scots, telling 
him withal, the conſpiracy was in ſuch a ſtate, that all the 
forces of Great-Britain were not capable of preventing its 
ſucceſs; and adviſing him therefore to think in time of his 
04N aflairs. | 
tine Rapn b miliidemn, Melvil expreſly ſays, © That captain Craw- 
07% Wa GC TO acme Ladington, before the privy-council of Scotland, 
ol. he late king's murder ; and, being accuſed of ſo odious a crime, he was 
coated to wild,” p. go, The tame is atteſted by Buchanan, 1. 19. and 
pee, p. 232. But MelVil objerves, in the ſame page, that he and fir 
James Bitour were wrongfully purſued, only by the malice and envy of their 
znemics tor ther otficee. N 

* 51 Nicholas Vhrockmorton. Spotiſwood, p. 230. 


He was avculcy of having had a hand in the late king's murder, as is 
ebſcrved above. Buchanan, lib. 19. | 


> He comnerterrod 4, nt, under the regent's hand, by virtue of which 


Now, how can it be 


Y or ENGLAND. 


The ſecond letter was from queen Mary, and direcgeg 
the ttares of Scotland. It was to deſire that the validity J 
her marriage with the earl of Bothwell might be examines 
adding, if there appeared any effential defect in it, ſhe uc 
very willingly content it ſhould be diffolved. As e 
was ſtill alive in Denmark, it was neceflary his marriage K's. 

a | - O0-- "ih 
the queen ſhould be annulled, before ſhe could eſpdufe f 
duke of Norfolk. For this reaſon ſhe wanted the (14, l 
Scotland to get it diſſolved, pretending only to give her * 
ſent to, though ſhe could not proceed without it. : 

The third letter was from queen Elizabeth to the fam 
ſtates, to demand one of theſe three things in favour of arr 
The firſt, * That ſhe ſhould be reſtored to the thrgy. :: 
formerly.“ The ſecond, ** That ſhe ſhould reign 80 
with the king her ſon.” The third, “ That the mi i 
live in Scotland, with ſuch honours as ſhould not be — 
dicial to the King's authority.” Camden, who 8 
this with Buchanan, will have it, that theſe demands of Fr. 
Zabcth are to be confidered as the eftect of her compaſſion for 
the queen of Scots. But where was the compaſſion, to 0. 
poſe to the ſtates three things fo diſproportionate, and g 
leave the choice to them? She knew the two firit io 
rejected, and though the third ſhould be accepted, many dt. 
ficulties would occur before it could be ſettled. Thus wha 
Camden confiders as an effect of Eiizabeth's pity, waz I 
truth only a conſequence of the project the kad formed 9 
prolong the affair, under the ſpecious colour of tavouring het 
priſoner. 

The Scotch lords, aſſembled at Perth, thought Mary's letter 
ought not to be anſwered, becauſe ſhe addreſled to the {{arc; 
as if ſhe was ſtill their queen, which they would not alloy. 
She did what ſhe could to remove this difficulty; but all her 
endeavours ſerved only to confirm them the more in their 
reſolution. They were far from being willing to facilitate 
the queen's marriage with the duke of Norfolk, by caufng 
Bothwell's to be nulled. Mary, who did not know they were 
ſo well acquainted with her ſecrets, complained very mach of 
their ſcrupling to diflolve a marriage, which had ſerved them 
for a cloak to take up arms againſt her. But her complaints 


d be 


were little regarded. 


As to Elizabeth's demands, the lords reſolved to rejcct the 
two firſt, and accept the third, if Mary would be jatishd 
with it, and ſent their an{wer to the court of England by 4 
young geatleman, Bur Elizabeth, who only fought to gan 
time, wrote to them, that ſhe deſired a perion of more con- 
deration to be ſent to confer with her about ſo weighty an dt. 
fair. For this rcaſon the lords deputed Robort Pitcairn, 

Whilft Pitcairn was on his way, the regent, perceiving the 
queen's faction daily grew ſtronger, by the hopes which the 
duke of Nortolk's project gave the whole party, thovgit it 
neceſſary to ſecure Lidingion's perſon. This lord, by teien. 
ing to be attached to the king's party, ſerved the queen to the 
utmoſt of his power; and, as he was a man of grcat ſenſe and 
parts, did much more prejudice to the regent by outwardly 
embracing his fide, than it he had openiy declarcd for the 
queen. So the regent, having on tome pretcnce drawn him 
to Sterling, ordered him to be apprehended, and ſent pritoncr 
to Edinburgh *. But Kircaldie, coming unexpectedly with 
part of the garriſon of the caſtle, reſcued him?, promiiing 
to ſee him forth-coming when it ſhould be required. Its 
notable proceeding en Wt Kircaldie very ſuſpicious to tus 
king's whole parry *. 

Mean while, the duke of Norfolk being ſent to tie 
Tower, without effecting any thing of his proj» Es, all Mar! 
defigns, as well in Scotland as England, vaniſhed into it: 
Shortly after, the earls of Huntley and Argyle were reconciled 
to the regent, and ſubmitted to the king's authority. By tha 
the queen's faction was in a manner extinguiſhed jor 1080 
time. This ſhews how much queen Mary and her adherens 
rehed on the duke of Norfolk. I ſhall cloſe this car wich 
a brief account of what paſſed in France and the Notbet— 
lands. , 

The war continued in France during the whole year 15% 
On the 13th of March was fought the battle oi j4" 
wherein the prince of Conde was killed. D'Andelot, . 4 
the laird of Grange was delivered into his hands. Buchanan, 2nd 50%” 
wood, p. 232. 3 

z Melvil ſays, Kircaldie reſcued Lidington, with the conſent of che 88 
party, which is not very likely, Melvil was an intimate friend and $700 
mirer of the laird of Grange. Rapin, —Melvil ſays, the regent ut be 
word, the lords had forced him to take up Lidington againſt bis Wi 
therefore Grange reſcued him, thinking, it he was arreſted againſt the es 
will, the regent would be glad of it. And if the regent were Gm, 
what he had done, it would be a certain token of his. diftimulation. e 
Mem, p. 101, 
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miral's brother did not long ſurvive him. Some time after, 
the duke of Deuxponts led an army into France to the aſſiſt- 
= of the Hugonots, but died there in June, leaving the 
command of the army to count Mansfeldt, who joined the 
admiral. With this reinforcement the admiral laid ſiege to 
Poitiers, but was forced to raiſe it in September. In Octo- 
ber, the Hugonots loft the battle of Moncontour. This de- 
feat obliged the admiral to ſend for a ſpeedy aid from Eliza- 
beth, oo lent him money upon the queen of Navarre's 
ſewels, which were ſent to her in pawn, She alſo permitted 
1 company of a hundred gentlemen- volunteers to be raiſed, 
to ſerve in the army of the Hugonots*. The campaign ended 
with-the taking of St. Jean d' Angeli, which the king became 
maſter of before the end of October. | 

The duke of Alva ftill continued his oppreſſions in the 


Netherlands. He had ſet up the inquiſition, and ordered the 


council of Trent to be received, as well as the new biſhops, 
whoſe juriſdiction had been hitherto rejected. The bloody 
council ſtill acted with fury. The privileges of the cities, 
univerſities, provinces, were delivered to the King's mercy. In 
a word, the duke of Aiva ordered the hundredth part of the 
revenues to be paid to the king ; aſter that, the twentieth part 
of the real, and the tenth of the perſonal eſtates, every time 
they were fold. Some of the magiſtrates of the towns having 
the boldneſs to appeal to the king from theſe ordinances, were 
ſeverely puniſhed. In ſhort, theſe provinces being now con- 
fdered by the Spaniards but as a conquered country, all were 
driven to deſpair a WD 

The beginning of the next year, 1570, thc earl of Murray, 
having notice that the earl of Northumberland was concealed 
in Scotland, found means to ſeize him, and committed him 


to priſon at Lochlevin. Camden ſays, he offered to deliver 


this lord to Elizabeth, in exchange for the queen of Scots ; 
but this is not likely. Mary was better guarded in England 
than ſhe could be in Scotland, and Murray was not ignorant 
of Elizabeth's reaſons never to releaſe her. 
A few days after, Murray was ſhot through the body by 
one of the family of Hamilton, who pretended it to be only 
in revenge of a private injury. But it ſoon appearcd to be by 
the direction of the queen's faction ©, On the morroiv, the 
Scots and the Carrs, great friends of the queen 4, entered 
England in arms, and deſtroyed the borders with fire and 
ſword. As they had no private reaſon to make this incurſion, 
it is eaſy to perceive they were encouraged by the heads of 
the queen's faction, who were willing to try to give a new 
turn to affairs. Their ſcheme was this. | 

The queen's faction was ruined, and without any likeli— 
hood of being ever able to riſe again, becauſe the earl of 
Murray could be always ſure of aſſiſtance from England in 
caſe of neceſſity. Wherefore the heads of that faction, 
who had ſubmitted to the king againſt their wills, formed new 
projects. They confidered the ſtrict union between England 
and Scotland, as a ſtrong fence againſt all their enterpriſes in 
favour of Mary, and therefore reſolved to break it at any 
rate. To ſucceed, they deemed it neceſſary, before all things, 
to aſſaſſinate the earl of Murray, that the kingdom might tor 
ſome time be in a ſort of anarchy, as it happened indeed. 
That done, they hoped, by provoking the Engliſh on their 
borders, they ſhould excite them to a revenge on all the Scots 
without diſtinction; that this would revive the old enmity be- 
tween the two nations, and ſo all Scotland would be united 
againſt England; and then ſuccours might be ſafely ſent for 
from France and Spain, and the project be reſumed of in- 
vading the borders of England, whilſt the catholics ſhould 
on their part act within the kingdom. The lord Seaton's 


They were commanded by Henry Champernoon, with this motto on 
his colours, “ Finem det mihi virtus.” Amongſt the volunteers was Wal- 
ter Raleigh, a very young man, who now firit began to be taken notice of, 
Camden, p. 423. 

This year, in September, died Edmund Bonner, late biſhop of London, 
and was buried on September 8, in St. George's church-yard in Southwark. 
He is commonly reported to have been a baſtard ; but Mr. Strype affirms, 
that he was aſſured in 1695, by the late baron Lechmere, that Bonner was 
born at Hanley, in Worceſterſhire, of one Bonner, an honett poor man, in a 
houſe called Bonner's Place to this day, a little cottage of about five pounds a 
rear, purchaſed of biſhop Bonner by the ſaid baron's great grandfather, See 
2 1 Ann. tom. I. p. 574, 575. 

It was done by James Hamilton, nephew to the archbiſhop of St. An- 
drew's, who, after the battle of Langlide, had been ſentenced to be hanged, 
But eſcaping, by ſurrendering his eſtate, which he endeavoured in vain to re- 
cover, he vowed revenge, which he accompliſhed at Linlithgow, on the 23d 
of January 1570, upon the regent, who was molt innocent, and had reſtored 
bim to liberty. The regent, it ſeems, was told of it, and yet would not be 
at the pains to ſearch the houſe. The murderer eſcaped into France, where, 
it is faid, he was offered a great reward to aſſaſſinate admiral, Coligni, but fe- 
fuled to do it, ſaying, though he had, to his ſorrow, revenged his own juſt 
grievances, he would never commit murder for reward. Buchanan. Thua— 
nus, lib, 46. Melvil, p. 103. Thus fell the regent, © the good regent,” as 
Melvil calls him; who adds, © for ſo he was, and will ever deſervedly be 
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embaſſy to the duke of Alva, and the pope's bull, of which. 
I ſhall preſently ſpeak, plainly ſhew this was their intent; 
though Camden is pleaſed to conſider the evaſion of the Eng- 
lith borders as a mere caprice of the Scots and Carrs. | 

Immediately after the earl of Murray's death, Kircaldie 
releaſed Lidington, who uſed all his art to hinder the King's 
party from proceeding to the election of a new regent. He 
intimated, that Scotland would never be in peace, unleſs a 
regent was choſen who ſhould be approved by the two par- 
ties; and conſequently it was neceſſary to aſſemble the great 
men of both ſides, that they might agree together. In what 
he faid there was the appearance of good. But he knew it 
would be difhcult to get all the great men together in one 
place, and though they ſhould meet, they would never agree 
upon the choice, However, this ſerved to gain time, in the 
expectation that queen Elizabeth, by reſolving to revenge the 
injury ſhe had received, would drive all the Scots to deſpair, 
and unite them all againſt her. He ſucceeded in the firſt part 
of his defign, and by his intrigues managed it fo, that the 
election of a regent was deferred. But he was not ſo happy 
in the other part of his project. Elizabeth and her council 
were too wiſe to fall into the ſnare. On the contrary, the 
more they found that endeavours were uſed to unite all the 
Scots in one party, the more they judged it neceſſary to keep 
them divided, nothing being ſo advantageous to Elizabeth as 
to toment confuſion and diſcord in that kingdom, till ſhe could 
take other meaſures. | 3 

To that purpoſe ſhe ſent Randolph into Scotland, to com- 
plain of the inroad made into England. But, inſtead of lay- 
ing the fault upon the whole nation, as the authors of the 
invaſion expected, ſhe ſaid withal, by ber embaſſador, ſhe was 
very ſenſible thoſe who governed Scotland were not con- 
cerned in the infult on the Engliſh, and therefore ſhe was 
willing to diſtinguiſh the innocent from the guilty. That ſhe 
demanded, however, a ſuitable reparation, and if they who 
were at the helm could not procure it for her, ſhe offered 
them the aſſiſtance of her forces. That in caſe they refuſed 
it, ſhe would ſend an army into Scotland, not to attack the 
whole nation, but to puniſh ſuch only as wantonly, and with- 
out provocation, had infulted the Engliſh. As it was then 
a time of anarchy, there being no regent yet, the giving the 
embaſſador an anſwer was put off till May, when the ftates 
would be aftembled. Randolph infiſted not upon a ſpeedy 
anſwer f. He contented himſelf with exhorting the Scots to 
peace and concord, whilſt he privstely labourcd to cheriſh 
their diviſions, and hinder their union. This is what Melvil 
clearly ſhews in his Memoirs. Mean while Elizabeth pre— 
pared an army, which ſhe intended to ſend into Scotland, as 
well to revenge her ſubjects as to ſupport the king's party, and 
cauſe a regent to be elected who ſhould not be againſt the 


intereſt of England. 


Though the heads of the queen's faction ſaw Elizabeth did 
not fall into their ſnare, they endeavoured however to pro- 
voke her, and incenſe her againſt the whole nation, by libels 
and flanders which they took care to publiſh. But all their 
artifices were not capable of making her alter her courſe. 
Mean while, her army, which was to be commanded b 
the earl of Suſſex, was preparing with all poſſible expedi- 
tion. | PR 

In the mean time, Mary's adherents, taking courage ſince 
the carl of Murray's death, held frequent councils upon the 
ſituation of their affairs. Their aim was to gain time, in ex- 
pectation of the ſuccours which Verac, the French envoy &, 
put them in hopes of. They expc<cted likewiſe an aid from 
the Netherlands; and as theſe ſuccours could not be ready ſo 


called. He was at firſt of a gentle nature, well inclined, good, wiſe, and 
ſtout, In his firſt upriſing, his hap was to 'ight upon the beſt ſort of com- 
pany. He was religioully educated, and devoutly inclined.” So that Buchanan 
relates, he cauſed always, after dinner and ſupper, a chapter of the Bible to be 
read in his houſe. * Above all his virtues, which were not a few, he ſhined 
in piety towards God, ordering himſelf and his family in ſuch ſort, as it did 
more reſemble a church than a court,” ſays Spotifwood, p. 233. Mebil, 
p. 103, Thuanus highly extols him for his courage, juſtice, humanity, and 
other virtues, in theſe words—JDum viveret, ſciflo factionibus regno, tiniſtris 
rumoribus ab æmulis laceratus, fed poſtquam mortuus eſt, veris laudibus 
etium ab inimicis laudatus, qui & prætentiam animi in periculis, felicitateny 
in preeliis, iu jure dicundo æquietatem, morum gravitatem cum liberalitate 
& humanitate ſumma conjunctam prædicabant, lib. 46. | | 

4 Walter Scot, and Thomas Carr, or Ker, of Farnieſt, entering England, 
the next night after the earl of Murray's murder, ravaged all places with 
greater cruelty than was uſed in former times, on purpoſe to engage the two 
kingdoms ina war. Buchanan, lib. 28, Spotiſwood, p. 234. 

© 'The Hamiltonians, particularly the biſhop of St. Andrew's. Bu- 
chanan. 

t He was put off till the 1ſt of May. Buchanan. 

2 Thuanus calls him Verac; and ſpeaks of him as one ſent by the Guiſes, 
and not by the king of France, The Engliſh and Scots call him Virac, aud 
mention him as the French king's envoy. Rapin. | | | 
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ſoon as they wiſhed, they endeavoured to amuſe the king's 
party by propoſals of agreement; but thefe conſtantly refuſed 
to conclude any thing before the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
la this interval, the laird of Grange releaſed the duke of 
Chateleraut, the lord Herris, and the reſt of the priſoners, 
and thereby the queen's party was conſiderably ſtrengthened. 
It muſt however have been ſtill very weak, ſince it could act 
but by negotiations. Be this as. it will, the heads of that 
party reſolved to meet at Linlithgow ® , by the name of the 
ſtates, ſince, there being no regent, they thought they had 
as much right to convene the ſtates as the other party. In 
this aſſembly they vainly ſought means to engage England to 
break with the whole Scottiſh nation. Elizabeth was too much 
upon her guard to be eaſily ſurpriſed.., At laſt perceiving they 
could not ſucceed, they believed it neceſſary for their ſafety 
to try to become maſters of Edinburgh. But as this could not 
be effected by force, they defired the magiſtrates of Edin- 
burgh to permit them to hold their aſſembly in the city. 
This was readily granted; but the inhabitants kept ſo ſtrict 
a watch, that the project of the queen's adherents was fruſ- 
trated. Mean time, there were ſundry negotiations between 
the two parties, which came to nothing. | 
Preſently after, upon neus of the earl of Suſſex's being 
come to Berwick, the aſſembly of Edinburgh broke up. The 
heads had now ſent deputies to Elizabeth, to try to divert the 
independing ſtorm, and to gain time till the arrival of the French 
ſuccours. They even offcred to make her umpire, and were 
ſo well ſeconded by the French embaſladors, that ſhe readily 
conſented to be mediatrix between the two parties. But ſhe 
pretended the affair for which ſhe ſent an army into Scotland 
had no relation to the differences between the two parties, for 
it was only to chaſtiſc the violators of the peace, who were 
owned by neither party, without however either being able to 
procure her any fatisfa&tion. So the earl of Suſſex received no 
counter- orders. When that general was come to Berwick, 
the duke of Chateleraut ſent Melvil to know whether he in- 
tended to join one of the parties, or endeavour their reconc - 
liation. Melvil ſays in his Memoirs, that in his conferences 
with the earl of Suſſex, he found the earl had orders indeed 
to favour the king's party, but would not quite diſcourage the 


. queen's i. He infers, that his chief aim was to continue the 


troubles in Scotland, which 1s very likely. 

The Engliſh army entering Scotland in April, ravaged the 
lands of the Scots and Carrs, and of thoſe who were con- 
cerned in the late incurfion into England k. Camden ſays, in 
this expedition were burnt above three hundred houſes, and 
about fifty caſtles. Melvil adds, the earl of Suſſex aſſaulted 
and took the caſtles of Hume and Falſt, belonging to the lord 
Hume, to oblige him, who had hitherto remained in a ſort 
of neutrality, to declare for Mary's party, leſt the balance 
ſhould incline too much to the king's fide. This conjecture 
is grounded upon the project formed by the queen's faction, 


to unite all Scotland, and upon Elizabeth's intereſt to prevent 


ſuch an union. 

The beginning of May, the ſtates, ſummoned in the king's 
name, met at Edinburgh. The chief care was to depute 
Robert Pitcairn to Elizabeth, to beſpeak her favour, and 
acquaint her they were ready to chuſe a regent to her lik- 
ing. 

Wil Pitcairn was on his way, Mary's adherents beſieged 
the caſtle of Glaſgow, which made a braver defence than they 
expected. The earl of Suſſex having notice of it, detached 
fir William Drury, governor of Berwick, with a thouſand 
foot and two hundred horſe. At their approach the beſiegers 
retired, and diſperſed themſelves in the mountains. Mean 
while, Drury being joined by a body of Scotch royaliſts, ra- 
vaged the lands of the Hamiltons, and took the caſtle of that 
name, belonging to the duke of Chateleraut. 

In the mean time, Pitcairn returning from England, re- 
ported to the ſtates, that Elizabeth thought it very ſtrange, 
that fince Murray's death ſhe had not been informed of the 
poſture of affairs in Scotland; that her ignorance in that re- 


n On April 9. Buchanan. | 

i He alſo declared to Melvil, that he looked upon the queen of Scot- 
land and the prince her ſon, as true heirs to the crown of England, Mel- 
vil, p. 105. 

k 'T he lord Scroope, warden of the Weit-marches, entering all Scotland, 
April 18, burnt and deſtroyed as far as Dunfriſe. There was razed, over- 
thrown, and burnt by the Engliſh, in this expedition, above three hundred 
towns and villages, ſays Stow, p. 666. | 
he reader may ice the articles of this truce in Leſley's Negotiat. p. 

l, &. | 
2 „ However, he ſent them ten thouſand crowns. See Leſley's Negotiat. 
p. 108. Hamilton, rector of Dunbar, had ſome time before, privately, pro- 
cured out of the Netherlands, great ſtore of arms and powder, ſeven great 
| ws and ſome money, for Huntley, the queen's lieutenant in Scotland. 

arnden, p. 426. | 


„ This bull is gated February 25, 1669, and may be ſeen in Speed, p. 


ſpect had kept her in ſuſpence concerning the courſe ſhe 
to take: that at length, tired with continual ſolicitatio 
had conſented that a conference ſhould be held bety 
two parties, wherein ſhe was very willing to act as a 
trix, provided they would both refrain from violent m 
and leave things as they were: that ſhe deſired therefore the 
ſtates to obſerve this condition, and defer the election of a. 
gent till the ſucceſs of the conference ſhould be known, The 
demand very much embarraſſed the ſtates. They could * 
main no longer without a head, and yet durſt not diſoblige vs 
queen of England, who alone was able to ſupport them, 
Wherefore they reſolved to elect an Inter- rex, who could be 
revoked without any conſequence, and the choice fell upg 
the earl of Lenox, then in England. Shortly after, they 0 
ceived a letter from Elizabeth, acquainting them with he 
conſent that they might chuſe a regent, and recomme 
to them the earl of Lenox, who was inſtantly choſen, 

Mean while the earl of Huntley, receiving from Spa 
money and ammunition, took the field, and ſtored the caſt 
of Brech n. Shortly after, the earl of Lenox arrived in $c. 
land, and when the ſtates broke up, reſolved to recover th, 
caſtle which was of ſo great importance. He aſſembled for 
that purpoſe his forces at Linlithgow, and demanded artiller 
and ammunition of Grange, governor of the caſtle of Edin. 
burgh, who refuſed them, on pretence he would not be in. 
ſtrumental in ſhedding the blood of his countrymen, Grant 
was. properly of the queen's party, but had other views than 
the reſt of her friends. His project was to ſet himſelf at the 
head of a third party, with which he pretended the other tuo 
ſhould join, to reſtore the queen to the crown upon certain 
terms. This was the cauſe of his ruin, as will hereafter an. 
pear. Sir James Melvil, author of the Memoirs ſo often 
quoted, was in the fame ſentiments, as he diſcovers in ſeveral 
places, but probably waited for a more favourable opporty. 
nity to declare. | | 

Grange's refuſal hindered not the regent from becomin 
maſter of Brechin, and compelling the earl of Huntley to fl 
to the mountains, where it was not eaſy to purſue him. Not 
long after, the queen's party obtained a truce}, at queen El. 
zabeth's inſtance, who ſought only to prolong the affair; 23 
on their part, the queen's adherents tried to gain time, to wait 
the effects of the duke of Alva's promiſes. Some time before, 
they had ſent the lord Seaton to him to defire aid, and he 
had promiſed them ten thouſand men. But the diſorders 
which une xpectedly aroſe in the Netherlands, hindered hin 
from performing his promiſe m. 
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Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, ſeveral plots were 


formiag in England to free the captive queen. Monluc, 
biſhop of Valence, came to London, and very earneſtly ſoli- 
cited the queen of Scots' liberty. The Spaniſh embaſſador 
was no leſs urgent for the ſame. The queen was the more 
jealous of the zeal of France and Spain for Mary, as at the 
ſame time pope Pius V. cauſed a bull, dated the laſt year, to 
be fixed up in the night in ſeveral places in London n, where- 
by he excommunicated Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjects 
from their oath of allegiance. On the other hand, it was 
diſcovered that ſome Nortolk gentlemen had reſolved to taks 
up arms and raiſe a rebellion in that county 9. The conſpi- 
racy being diſcovered, the authors were apprehended. But 
the queen pardoned all but three; two of whom were John 
Throckmorton and Felton, who poſted up the bull P. Short- 
ly after, ſhe heard alſo that two of the earl of Derby's ſons“ 
had plotted to free the queen of Scots. As John Leſley, 
biſhop of Roſs, who acted as Mary's embaſſador, was the 
chief promoter of all theſe plots, it was thought fit to con- 


fine him again to the biſhop of London's palace. He ves 


but lately releaſed, having been arreſted for being deeply 
concerned in the earl of Northumberland's conſpiracy. Not- 
withſtanding the juſt ſuſpicions which all theſe machinations 
might raiſe in the queen, of the duke of Norfolk, who was 
conſidered as the head of Mary's party, he was diſcharged 
from the Tower r. But jt was not till after he had expreſſed 


842, and in Camden. p. 427. It was fixed on the biſhop of London's ps 
lace- gate. Ibid, 

„ ITheir deſign was to ſet the duke of Norfolk at liberty. Idem, p- 428. 

? John Felton was not one of the three Norfolk rebels; but he wis Se 
cuted for ſetting up the bull. He would not fly, but boldly owned tie fact; 
for which he was arraigned, and hanged in Alderſgate-ſtreet, near the os 
ſhop's palace. However, he got thereby the empty repute of a glortous 
martyrdom. Camden, p. 428. Thuanus, lib. 46. 

4 Sir Thomas and fir Edward Stanley, the earl of Derby's younger ſons 
by the duke of Nortolk's daughter. Their accomplices were, Thoms Ge 
rard, Rolſton, Hall, &c. Rolſton's fon, one of the band of the gentlanen 

nſioners, diſcovered the plot. Ci m en, p. 429. 

Where the plague, which then raged in London, was got, and he was 
remitted to his own houſe, the Charter-houſe, Where he lived under the cl 
confinement of liz Henry Nevil, Ibid. 
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eat ſot row for his fault, and proteſted, by word of mouth 
and under his band, that he would never more think of mar- 
2 $1 rying the queen of Scots. ; | 

| T It was not difficult for Elizabeth to perceive, that the queen 


, of Scots was the ſolè cauſe of all Rope . on ee If 
e : repoſe would have followed upon her releaſe, ſhe would have 
b willingly freed her. But though Mary's adherents, and thoſe 
is «ho ſolicited in her behalt, pretended they acted only from 
5 a motive of compaſſion, and exclaimed againſt the injuſtice 
he of detaining her in priſon, Elizabeth was not ignorant that 
m. their views extended much farther. The pope, Spain, the 
be houſe of Lorrain, the duke of Alva, the Engliſh, Scotch, 
U and Iriſh catholics, confined not themſelves to the freeing 
e. the unhappy queen from captivity : their aim was to ſet her on 
ler the throne of England. Conſequently it was more dangerous 
n for Elizabeth to relcaſe her than to keep her confined, But 
l ſhe did not think proper to diſcloſe her thoughts, as on their 
in art her enemies were extremely careful to conceal their 
ſite deſigns. She continued therefore to feign, that ſhe defired 
ot. nothing more earneſtly than to find means to reſtore Mary to 
that the throne of Scotland, provided it could be done without 
tor danger to England. To that end the fent Cecil 5 to make 
ler her fome captious propolal, tending only to dazzle the pub- 
5 lic. Mary, hearing the propoſals, returned a general anſwer, 
ig. = qcclining to give a particular reply to each article, without 
auge the conſent of the heads of her party in Scotland, to whom 
than EZ fe defired they ſhould be communicated, that they might 
t the anſwer them as they ſhould think proper. The propoſals 
two Keith the anſwers were to this effect: 
ts 1. The queen of Scots ſhall ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
often and renounce her claim to the crown of England, during the 
veral EZ life of queen Elizabeth and her iſſue, 
ortu- = Anſwer. Agreed. | | f 
II. She ſhall not make nor renew alliance with any power 
ming whatever againſt England. 5 
to fly 3 Anſwer. By renouncing the alliance of France, the queen 
Nat will forfeit her dower, and the Scotch nation be great loſers. 
n Eli- = Wherefore the queen of England muſt make amends for theſe 
N; 2 things ſome other 8 i 
0 Wait III. She ſhall admit no foreign troops into Scotland. 
efote, ” Anſwer. Agreed, with this reſtriction, unleſs ſhe is not 
nd he = able with her own forces to ſuppreſs the rebellions of her 
orders © ſubjects. 1 ; : : 
d him IV. She ſhall hold no intelligence with the Engliſh or Iriſh, 
vithout the queen of England's knowledge. ; 
3s were Aaſwer. Agreed, provided the queen of England will hold 
onlue, = none with the Scots. 5 i 
y foll b V. She ſhall deliver up the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels. 
\affacor E Anſwer. If there are any Engliſh or Iriſh rebels in Scot- 
e more FE: Hand, they muſt be demanded of thofe who have taken up 
at the arms againſt their queen. | 
rear, t0 „ VI. She ſhall make the Engliſh borderers amends for the 
where- = lofles ſuſtained in the late invaſion. Z 
ſubjects R Anſwer. Commiſſioners on both ſides ſhall be appointed to 
it was examine the damages which were done. 
"to take RE VII. She ſhall proſecute, and puniſh according to law, the 
conſpi- murderers of king Henry and of the carl of Murray. 
d. But Anſwer. Agreed. | 
re John III. She thall give her ſon for hoſtage. 
Ghort- = Antwer. Her ſon is not in her power. | 
5s ſons\ IX. She ſhall not marry any Engliſhman without the queen 
Leſley, of England's knowledge, nor any other without the conſent 
was the of the ſtates of Scotland. 1 
to con- I Anſwer. To be tied to theſe terms 1s a thing unworthy of 
He ws Z a queen. ; : 
g deeply © +. The Scots ſhall not paſs into Ireland without the queen 
iy, Not- of England's permiſſion. | 
hinations Anſwer, Agreed, provided the Iriſh be not ſuffered to paſs 
ho was into Scotland without the queen of Scots leave. ; 
iſcharged 1 Al. She ſhall give ſix hoſtages of the queen of England's 
expreſſed 3 naming. 


Anſwer,” Agreed, provided the duke of Chateleraut, the 
earls of Huntley, Argyle, and Athol, be excepted. 
XII. If the attempt any thing againſt queen Elizabeth, ſhe 
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my 78 N mall forfeit the right the claims to the crown of England. 
2 fac; = Anſwer, Agreed, on condition that in the like caſe the 
near the b. 1 queen of England will be liable to ſome equivalent pen I:y. 
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XIII. The caſtles of Hume and Falſt ſhall be three years 
in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. 
Anſwer. This cannot be granted: on the contrary, the 
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Me queen of Scots was then at Chattelwo: th in Derby hire. Camden, 
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queen of England is required to reſtore theſe caſtles to the 
lord Hume. 

XIV. ome places on the borders of Galloway or Cantyr 
ſhall be put into the hands of the Englith, to hinder the Scots 
from inteſting Ireland, 

Anſwer. To deliver ſuch places to the Engtiſh would be 
creating a perpetual war in Scotland. 

All theſe articles ſhall be confirmed and 
ſtates. | 

There is no anſwer to this article. 


ratified by the 


It would be very eaſy, in examining of theſe propoſals, to 
ſhew that ſome were only to create a belief of Elizabeth's 
acting with moderation and fincerity ; that others were but 
ſnares to ſurpriſe the queen of Scots; and that ſome there 
were, the execution whereof were impracticable. Elizabeth's 
deſign therefore was only to amuſe. 

On the other hand, the anſwers were as little proper to 
procure an agreement between the two queens. They who 
drew the anſwers, pretended, that Mary ſhould treat Elizabeth 
upon equal terms, as ſhe might have done, had ſhe been on 
her throne at Edinburgh : but the Engliſh meant no ſuch 
thing. Mary was prifoner in England, and the point was to 
releaſe and reſtore her to her throne, She accepted the con- 
ditions to obtain theſe two great advantages; but withal ſhe is 
made to ſay, that ſhe expected Elizabeth ſhould be bound to 
the like or equivalent terms. This was as much as to ſay, 
that otherwiſe ſhe would not accept what was offered her. 
Nothing could be more grateful to Elizabeth, fince it was 
a certain means to prolong the negotiation. Had Mary ac- 
cepted the propoſals without any reſtrictions, ſhe would per- 
haps have embarraſſed Elizabeth's council. At leaſt they 
would have been forced to ſeek means to obſtruct the exe- 
cution, and thereby the fault would manifeſtly have been on 
the ſide of the court of England. 

Elizabeth, it is certain, had no defire to releaſe her priſo- 
ner on any terms whatever. She was a very dangerous rival, 
even when in priſon, how much more, had ſhe been at li- 
berty? From her return to Scotland, upon the death of her 
firſt huſband, ſhe had never ceaſed holding intelligence in 
England, to try to excite the Engliſh to rebellion. This is 
what very evidently appears in Melvil's Memoirs. Her miſ- 
fortune to fall into the hands of Elizabeth did not make her 
diſcontinue her practices. On the other hand, the project of 
her marriage with the duke of Norfolk, the earl of North- 
umberland's conſpiracy, and the correſpondence of her ad- 
herents with foreign courts, tended only to raiſe her to the 
throne of England, even in queen Elizabeth life-time. In 
ſhort, it was manifeſt the pope, the king of Spain, the princes 
of Lorrain, the Engliſh catholics, all the Iriſh, and part of 
the Scots, were labouring to accompliſh this deſign. How 
imprudent would it have been to releaſe her, that the might 
the better proſecute her pretenſions? It is true, after the death 
of Francis IT. ſhe quitted the title of queen of England, and 


proteſted ſhe claimed not the crown of England till after Eli- 


Zabeth and her poſterity. But, that a bare proteſtation may 
ſerve tor ſecurity, the fincerity of the perſon proteſting muſt 
be firſt well eſtabliſhed. Here was quite the. contrary, all 
Mary's proceedings having ſhewn ſhe deſiſted not from her 
claim. So her bare proteſtation was only her word, on which 
it was very dangerous to rely. Certainly Mary was unhappy 
only in having too zealous adherents, who, by all their pro- 
ceedings, puſhed her coutinually towards her deſtruction : but 
this is no wonder. They acted not for her ſake, but for 
their own ends, and the intereſt of the Romiſh religion, to 
which ſhe ſerved for pretence. Sir James Melvil, who was 
not Mary's enemy, obſerves in his Memoirs, that both par- 
ties equally hurted her; the one in acting directly againſt her, 
the other in ſerving her with too much zeal. He adds, the 
queen's party groundlefly flattered themſelves with ruining 
their adverſaries, who were ſupporred by England., The 
reaſon he gives is very ſtrong, namely, there was no likeli— 
hood that the queen's party would ever receive great aſſiſtance 
from the court of France, which dreaded nothing fo much 
as to ſee the two crowns of England and Scotland upon the 
ſame head. He relates upon this occaſion a particular, 
which may be of great ſervice to diſcover the ſituation of 
Mary's affairs. Sir Robert Melvil, at his return from his 
embaſſy to England, gave queen Mary a paper, ſigned by five 
and twenty Engliſh earls and lords, promiting to ſet her. on 
the throne of England, Mary ſent the paper to the cardinal 


p. 429, Lefley's Negotiat, p. 100. 
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deſcenſion for her priſoner. Upon this principle it was, that ſhe might be able to ſay to the king of France, the affair of 
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of Lorrain, her uncle, defiring withal the alſiſtance neceſſary conſiderable in the reign of a queen who conferred h 
to execute that deſign. But the cardinal himſelf diſſuaded with great circumſpection. 5 40m; 
queen Catherine de Medici from thinking of ſuch an enter- I have ſeveral times obſerved, that Elizabeth was r 


onoury T 
eſolyeg | a | dot. 


5 1 
priſe, demonſtrating the prejudice France would receive by not to declare publicly for either of the Scotch factions, bu: bop 
the union of the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. to prolong the negotiation as much as poſſible, that & die dur: 
Nay, to hinder the thing from being effected by other means, might never want a pretence to detain Mary in priſon, We did not 
they gave notice thereof to queen Elizabeth, who always are going to ſee an effect of this reſolution in the courſe he | ded 
feigned ignorance of what ſhe was told by the court of France. purſued during the year 1571. Though in June the lag year due 8th 
Melvil affirms, he had this from the queen of Scots own ſhe had agreed to a conference between the two partiez 3 
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mouth, at a time when ſhe was diſſatisfied with the cardinal. of which the was to be mediatrix, fix months were 
It is evident, then, that the eagerneſs of Mary's friends was and nothing more faid of it. At laſt Elizabeth, reſolving 5 
prejudicial to her: but eſpecially they who continued the war negotiate her marriage with the duke of Anjou, did not quel 
in Scotland, only helped to ſecure Elizabeth's affairs, who tion but on that occaſion the French court would rg 
thereby was ſheltered trom the quarter ſhe had moft to fear ; ſolicit her in behalf of the queen of Scots. To be Provided 
whereas the Scots by their union would have been more con- therefore with an evaſion, ſhe cauſed at length the conſe. 
fiderable, and doubtleſs Elizabeth would. have had more con- rence to be held in the months of February and March, that 


Grange and Melvil laboured to procure 'an agreement be- the queen of Scots was upon terms of agreement; fully 
tween the two parties, wherein they endeavoured to ſerve however, to manage it ſo that the conference ſhould be 
Mary effectually. But it was not eaſy to bring paſſionate out effect. 3 Ds 
men to ſacrifice their paſſions and intereſts to the good of the The earl of Morton, Pitcairn, and others , were 


ſen == fend the 
public. The council of England improving theſe diſpoſi- from Scotland to the conference, which was to be held : W cirely jul 
tions, never ceaſed fomenting the troubles of Scotland, under London, to maintain the king's cauſe. . For Mary, appesred ed till ii 
colour of appeafing them, till it ſhould be Elizabeth's intereſt the biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, with the lord Levingſton; The tr 
to end them. This Melvil plainly ſhews in his Memoirs; and the queen appointed ſeven of her privy counſellorsx tg during tl 
but it would be too long to allege the proofs, Thus Mary hear the reaſons of both parties, They immediately required Lenox t 
was in a wretched condition by the ill counſels which were the earl of Morton, and his colleagues, to declare plainly the till then. 
given her, and which ſhe was ſo unwiſe as to follow with ar- inducement of the Scots to depole their queen, and ęixo the the Frene 
dour. The biſhop of Roſs, her agent at London, a great crown to the prince her ſon. The Scotch deputies delivered drew's, f 
zealot for his religion, but whoſe views were not very exten- a large remonſtrance in writing, wherein they took for granted eſcape, 
five, did her infinite damage by his paſſion and pains to che- that the queen was privy to the king her huſband's death, and archbiſho 
riſh the diſcontent of the Engliſh catholics. As Elizabeth afterwards married the ear] of Bothwell, the murderer; tha upon the 
had good ſpies, ſhe was not ignorant that this pretended em- to juſtify their conduct with regard to the queen, there were to be han 
baſſador was concerned in all the plots laid againſt her, from two points to be examined, the one of tact, the other of right, murder 0 
whence ſhe could not but infer that he acted agrceably to his For the firſt, they ſtood to the proofs. given by the earl of to face, o 
miſtreſs's inclinations and orders. As ſoon as this prelate had Murray at Hampton- court before the Engliſh commiſfionets, what tho! 
the articles propoſed to Mary, he fent copies to the pope, and which the queen of England had in her hands : that the fions ? It 
to the kings of France and Spain, to the duke of Alva, inti- carl had fo evidently proved Mary guilty of the crime laid to dropſy, te 
mating to all theſe potentates, that Mary would be at length her charge, that they thought it necdleſs to repeat the ſane had by th 
conſtrained to accept them, if ſome vigorous effort were not things, which beſides they could not without great reluctance, | danger, | 
made in her favour. But his ſolicitations were fruitleſs. As to the point of right, which conſiſted in knowing whether the galloy 
The king of Spain, being then employed in his marriage with the Scots 4” power to depoſe their lovereigns when they be. E 
Ann of Auſtria, his niecet, daughter of the emperor Maxi- came unworthy of the throne, they maintained it was an un- land. TI 
milian, left to the duke of Alva the care of aſſiſting the queen doubted right enjoyed by the Scotch nation, cver fince the reaſon of 
of Scots; but the duke was himſelf employed in the Nether- beginning of their monarchy. They ſupported this principle tended w 
lands. The city of Bruſſels refuſing to pay the hundredth with divers inſtances drawn from the hiſtory of Scotland and perpetual 
penny, gallows were now prepared to puniſh the diſobedient, of other countries, as Spain and Denmark. | dlately for 
when he heard the prince of Orange was levying an army in Elizabeth ſtill purſuing her icheme, not to declare herſelf, the end be 


Germany. So, inſtead of aiding the queen of Scots, he was briefly anſwered to the Scots remonſtrance, which was com- 
preparing for the war which he faw ready to kindle in the municated to her, that ſhe was not thoroughly convinced of 
Low Countries, and wherein probably he would have to deal the juſtice of their proceedings, and deſired them to confer 
with the inhabitants of theſe provinces, as well as the Ger- with her miniſters, in order to find ſome expedient to adjuſt 
mans. | the affair. But they replied, it was needlets to ſcarch for ex- 

As for the court of France, beſides that they never really pedients, ſince they had no power to agree to the diminution 
igtcnded to ſet the crown of England on the head of the qucen of the king's authority. Whereupon Elizabeth ordered a 
of Scots, but only to create Elizabeth troubles, they began thing to be propoſed to Mary's agents, which ſhe knew they 
to form projects, which ſuffered them not openly to eſpouſe would not accept; and this was, to give her the chief lords 
Mary's cauſe. Though the king had gained ſeveral victories of their party in hoſtage, with ſome places in Scotland“. 
over the Hugonots, he faw with grief there was no end of And indeed they boldly rejected it, and made other offers 
the affair; and that theſe people, chuſing to die ſword in which the Engliſh commiſſioners rejected in their turn, At 
hand, rather than at the ſtake or the gallows, it would be very laſt, they demanded of the Scots to give the young king of 
difficult to deſtroy them by open force. He reſolved therefore, Scotland in hoſtage to the queen ; to which they anſwered, 
in order to attain his ends more eaſily, to amuſe them with a they had not power to promiſe any ſuch thing, Camden lays 
peace, which he granted them in Auguſt this year. From here, that Mary's agents made a jeſt of this evaſion, aftirm- 
that time his ſole care was to diflemble his ſentiments, and ing, © the deputies wanted not power, fince the ſame crime 
make them believe they had nothing more to fear from him. renders all the accomplices equal.” 


To convince them the better that the deſign of extirpating At laſt, Elizabeth admitting the Scotch deputies to an a- 
them was entirely relinquiſhed, Catherine de Medici propoſed dience, agreed with them that the affair could not be deter- 
a marriage between the king her ſon and Elizabeth, ho re- mined but by the ſtates of the kingdom. Then the er 
plicd in two words, that he was too Great and too Little. them to order it fo, that another conference ſhould be bet 
This project failing, Catherine propoſed her fecond ſon, the in Scotland during the ſeſſion of the parliament, which was 
duke of Anjou, as a more ſuitable match. This was therefore to meet in May. She detained them however ſome time 
no favourable juncture for the queen of Scotland, ſince the longer, being willing to know, before their departure, whe⸗ 
court of France could undertake nothing openly in her behalf ther the queen of Scots would conſent to the eee, 
without breaking their own meaſures u. But ſo far was ſhe from agreeing to it, that ſhe complains 
(1571) Secretary Cecil was created baron of Burleigh the very much of her deputies ſuffering her right to be called 
beginning of the year 1571, No man had better delerved queſtion, and revoked their powers. She ordered howe'” 
than he to receive this mark of diſtinction, which was very the biſhop of Roſs to reſide ftill at London, as her embal 
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dot. This gave El'zabeth great ſuſpicion, being ſenſible the 
, 


ſhe durſt not refuſe him, for fear of giving occaſion to fay, ſhe 
aid not own Mary for queen, and thereby wound her pre- 
tended impartiality. Ar length the Scotch deputies departed, 
the 8th of April, after a fix weeks ſtay in London to no pur- 
e. Wherefore it was not Elizabeth's intention that this 
conference ſhould produce an agreement. Though this did 
not evidently appear in her whole conduct, it might eaſily be 
ſeen in a letter of Cecil to Walſingham, then embaſlador in 
France, wherein be told him plainly, that the ſole aim in 
thar conference was to gain time. Another letter to Wal- 
fngham from the earl of Leiceſter, about the ſame thing, ma- 
nifeſtly diſcovers Elizabeth's policy. The earl told him, 
the queen agreed that Mary was unworthy to ſway the ſcep- 
ter, but could hardly believe her ſubjects had power to de- 
1 her. That therefore ſhe remained in ſuſpence, not 
being able to determine either to reſtore queen Mary or de- 
tend the cauſe of the Scots, becauſe ſhe did not think it en- 
tirely juſt. During this pretended uncertainty, Mary remain- 
ed ſtill in priſon. . 
The truce between the two Scotch factions being expired, 
during the conference at London, or ſhortly after, the earl of 
Lenox took the town of Dunbarton by ſurpriſe, which had 
till then been in the hands of the queen's adherents. Verac, 


he French embaſſador, was taken there, and ſent to St. An- 


dtew's, from whence he was readily ſuffered to make his 
eſcape, But the caſe was otherwiſe with James Hamilton, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who, being alſo taken priſoner 
upon the ſame occaſion, and ſent to Sterling, was condemned 
to be hanged. He was accuſed of being an accomplice in the 
murder of the late king by a prieſt *, who was brought face 
to face, of whom, inſtead of defending himſelf, he demanded, 
what thoſe prieſts deſerved who revealed the ſecrets of confeſ- 
fions ? It is ſaid, Cardan, going to Scotland to cure him of a 
dropſy, told him, when he had reſtored him to health, that he 
had by the help of his medicines freed him from the preſent 
danger, but it was not in his power to prevent his dying on 
the gallows. _ | 

Elizabeth was not wholly taken up with the affairs of Scot- 
land. There was another which gave her no leſs trouble, by 
reaſon of its difficulties, and the conſequences'it might be at- 
tended with. Her miniſters knowing her enemies were in 
perpetual motion, and when one plor failed, were imme- 
dlately forming another, were afraid her prudence would in 
the end be defeated. In Walſingham's Negotiations, there is 
a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, telling him, that whilſt 
the affair of the queen of Scots was in hand, her friends were 
thinking of carrying her away, of which the court had ſome 
dark intimations. The earl of Leiceſter wrote to the ſame 
embaſſador, that Mary's adherents were more bold than ever, 
which in all appearance proceeded from their hopes of the 
ſucceſs of ſome freſh attempt. The miniſters therefore be- 


lieved nothing but a marriage could ſecure the queen from ſo 


many conſpiracies which were daily renewed, An alliance 
with ſome powerful prince would naturally produce a good 
effect, by reaſon of the ſuccours which might be thence re- 
ceived upon occaſion ; befides that it would ftrike a dread into 
the queen's enemies. On the other hand, they imagined, 
if it pleaſed God to bleſs the marriage, the birth of a prince 
would deprive the queen of Scots of great part of her adhe- 
rents. Wherefore they never ccaſed to repreſent to Elizabeth 
the reaſons which ought to determine her to marry. Art laſt, 
whether ſhe yielded to theſe reaſons, or to be freed from their 
unportunities, ſhe told them, that nothing hindered her but 
the difficulty of finding a ſuitable match ; and indeed it was 
not eaſy to make a fit choice: ſhe muſt take either a prote- 
ſtant or a popiſh prince. But as two principal inducements 
prompted her to marry, namely, to make a ſtrong alliance, 
and to have a ſucceſſor; in chuſing a proteſtant, the firſt of 
theſe inducements would not be an{wered, becauſe there was 
no prince of the reformed. religion whoſe alliance could be 
very adyantageous to England. In reſolving upon a catho- 
ic, there was no choice, ſince the duke of Anjou, the king 
of France's brother, was the only fit perſon. But this pro- 
ject had its difficulties. 

m marrying the did not mean to give herſelf a maſter, or 
Ven an equal, fince ſhe was reſolved to hold the reins of the 
Sovernment alone, and communicate to her ſpouſe the ex- 
ternal honours of royalty only. In the ſecond place, ſhe did 
not pretend the Engliſh catholics ſhould reap any advantage 
m her marriage with a prince of their religion. But there 
was no hkelihood the duke of Anjou would ſubmit to what 
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w e Hamilton, one of the chief actors in this murder, diſcovered the 


matter to his confeſſor, who revealed it to others. Buchanan, 1. 20. 
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biſhop was the chief promoter of the plots againſt her; but 


The queen gave to underſtand, that 
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the queen deſited, or diſſemble his religion to enjoy the bare 
title of king, which was not ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition. 
Mean while, the miniſters were ſo urgent with the queen 
to marry, that at length they obtained her conſent to treat 
with France upon that ſubject. But very probably ſhe gave 
her conſent only becauſe ſhe imagined 1t would be in her 
power to break off the negotiation whenever the pleaſed, by 
the difficulties ſhe ſhould ſtart. She concealed her ſentiments 
however from her miniſters : Burleigh thought her fincere for 
ſome time ; the carl of Leiceſter was not entirely of that 
opinion, but knew not what to think. Be this as it will, the 
queen was told that Catherine de Medici, having plainly per- 
ceived the reaſons which moved her to reje& the propoſals of 
a marriage with Charles IX. had intimated that the duke 
of Anjou would be more proper for her. It was alſo hinted 
to her, that the young prince was by no means a bigot, and 
might poſſibly be brought to communicate with the church 
of England. The only thing therefore was ſo to manage 
it that the French court ſhould make the firſt advances, after 
which the treaty might begin. To that end, in Auguſt 1 570, 
Norris was recalled from his embaſſy in France, to make 
room for fir Francis Walſingham, who was doubtleſs 
thought more proper to manage the affair, being alſo a 
creature of the lord Burleigh, who was extremely dcfirous 
of the marriage. | 


Walſingham ſtayed all the reſt of the year, and part of the 


next, at Paris, without any overture being made, and yet the 


marriage was much talked of. He informed the court of Eng- 
land of it, and preſently after received inſtructions from Bur- 
leigh, importing, that if any perſon of diſtinction ſhould ſpeak 


to him of the marriage, he might anſwer, that upon the 


report, he had taken care to enquire how the queen ſtood in- 
clincd in that reſpect, and found, as the good of her people 
was her chief view, ſhe had reſolved to marry if ſhe could 
meet with a ſuitable match. Shortly after the lord Buckhurſt 
being ſent to Paris a, as embaſſador extraordinary, king Charles, 
and his mother queen Catherine opened their minds to him 


upon that ſubject, and a negotiation was begun. But as this 


project was not executed, I ſhall content myſelf, without de- 
ſcending to particulars, to ſhew here the real cauſes of the 
breaking off the negotiation. | | 

It was almoſt certain neither Elizabeth nor the court of 
France had any deſire to conclude the marriage, though it 
ſeemed to be ſeriouſly negotiated on both fides. 
found a double advantage in this feigned negotiation. Firſt, 


ſhe amuſed her own miniſters, who preſſed her earneſtly to 


marry, Secondly, her enemies believing the marriage was 


really going to be concluded, would of courſe remain quiet. 
And indeed it was not likely they ſhould think of attacking 
her, when they ſaw her upon the point of being ſtrictly united 
with France. It was requiſite therefore, the better to amuſe 
thoſe who might have formed plots againſt her, to ſhew ſome 
earneſtneſs for the marriage, leſt, if the acted with ind Her- 
ence in the affair, her moſt ſecret thoughts ſhould be diſco- 
vered, | 

On the other fide, the court of France propoſed the mar- 
riage only to amuſe Elizabeth, and with her all the proteſt- 
ants of Europe, but particularly the Hugonots, In all like- 
lihood Charles IX. had now formed the barbarous plot which 
broke out the next year. But this was only the beginning of 


a greater project, which was to deſtroy all the proteſtants in 


general, and ſuddenly attack Elizabeth herſelf. The pope 
and the king of Spain were engaged in the defign, and pre- 
tended to be alarmed at what was negotiating at Paris, to 
enſnare the more eaſily thoſe they intended to ſurpriſe. Where- 
fore, it was neceſſary for the court of France to appear very 
defirous of the match, and to yield as far as poſhble, bur 
without concluding any thing in point of religion. So the 
dithculties ſtarted by Elizabeth in the negotiation were ex— 
tremely ſubſervient to the defigns of the French, as they gave 
them room to make advances capable of deceiving the pub- 
lic, and cauſing it to be thought they had no ill detign againſt 


the proteſtant religion. By this means they removed all for:s- 


of ſuſpicion, both from the court-of England and the Hugo- 
nots. Indeed it was hardly poſſible to conjecture, that when 
the king and his mcther teſtified ſuch a zeal to accompliſh 
the propoſed marriage, they were thinking of extirpating all 
the Hugonots in the kingdom. Nay, they were extremely 
careful to remove this fuipicion by their great diſimulation 
towards them, pretending to lend an car to the leaders of the 
Hugonots, and place entire confidence in them. But, not- 
withſtanding all their care to conceal their defigns, the French 
court made Elizabeth very jealous during the whole negotia- 
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of Lorrain, her uncle, defiring withal the aſſiſtance neceſſary 
to execute that deſign. But the cardinal himſelf diſſuaded 
queen Catherine de Medici from thinking of ſuch an enter- 
priſe, demonſtrating the prejudice France would receive by 
the union of the two Kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
Nay, to hinder the thing from being effected by other means, 
they gave notice thereof to queen Elizabeth, who always 
feigned ignorance of what ſhe was told by the court of France. 
Melvil affirms, he had this from the queen of Scots own 
mouth, at a time when ſhe was diſſatisfied with the cardinal. 
It is evident, then, that the eagerneſs of Mary's friends was 
prejudicial to her: but eſpecially they who continued the war 
in Scotland, only helped to ſecure Elizabeth's affairs, who 
thereby was ſheltered from the quarter ſhe had molt to fear; 
whereas the Scots by their union would have been more con- 
fiderable, and doubtleſs Elizabeth would have had more con- 
deſcenſion for her priſoner. Upon this principle it was, that 
Grange and Melvil laboured to procure an agreement be- 
tween the two parties, wherein they endeavoured to ſerve 
Mary effectually. But it was not eaſy to bring paſſionate 
men to ſacrifice their paſſions and intereſts to the good of the 
public. The council of England improving theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, never ceaſed fomenting the troubles of Scotland, under 
colour of appeafing them, till it ſhould be Elizabeth's intereſt 
to end them. This Melvil plainly ſhews in his Memoirs; 
but it would be too long to allege the proofs. Thus Mary 
was in a wretched condition by the ill counſels which were 
given her, and which ſhe was ſo unwiſe as to follow with ar- 
dour. The biſhop of Roſs, her agent at London, a great 
zealot for his religion, but whoſe views were not very exten- 
five, did her infinite damage by his paſſion and pains to che- 
riſh the diſcontent of the Engliſh catholics. As Elizabeth 
had good ſpies, ſhe was not ignorant that this pretended em- 
baſſador was concerned in all the plots laid againſt her, from 
whence ſhe could not but infer that he acted agrceably to his 
miſtreſs's inclinations and orders. As ſoon as this prelate had 
the articles propoſed to Mary, he fent copies to the pope, 
to the kings of France and Spain, to the duke of Alva, inti- 
mating to all theſe potentates, that Mary would be at length 
conſtrained to accept them, if ſome vigorous effort were not 
made in her favour. But his ſolicitations were fruitleſs. 
'The king of Spain, being then empleyed in his marriage with 
Ann of Auſtria, his niece *, daughter of the emperor Max1- 
milian, left to the duke of Alva the care of aſſiſting the queen 
of Scots; but the duke was himſelf employed in the Nether- 


lands. The city of Bruſiels refuſing to pay the hundredth 


penny, gallows were now prepared to puniſh the diſobedient, 
when he heard the prince of Orange was levying an army in 
Germany, So, inſtead of aiding the queen of Scots, he was 
preparing for the war which he faw ready to kindle in the 
Low Countries, and wherein probably he would have to deal 
with the inhabitants of theſe provinces, as well as the Ger- 
mans. | 

As for the court of France, beſides that they never really 
igtcnded to ſet the crown of England on the head of the queen 
of Scots, but only to create Elizabeth troubles, they began 
ro form projects, which ſuffered them not openly to eſpouſe 
Mary's cauſe. Though the king had gained leveral victories 
over the Hugonots, he ſaw with grief there was no end of 
the affair; and that theſe people, chuſing to die ſword in 
hand, rather than at the ſtake or the gallows, it would be vcry 
difficult to deſtroy them by open force. He reſolved therefore, 
in order to attain his ends more cafily, to amuſe them with a 
peace, which he granted them in Auguſt this year. From 
that time his fole care was to diflemble his ſentiments, and 


make them believe they had nothing more to fear from him. 


To convince them the better that the defign of extirpating 
them was entirely relinquiſhed, Catherine de Medici propoſed 
a marriage between the king her ſon and Elizabeth, who re- 
plicd in two words, that he was too Great and too Little. 


This proſect tailing, Catherine propoſed her ſecond ſon, the 


duke of Anjou, as a more ſuitable match. This was therefore 
no favourable juncture for the qucen of Scotland, ſince the 
court of France could undertake nothing openly in her behalf 
without breaking their own meaſures u. 

[1571] Secretary Cecil was created baron of Burleigh the 
beginning of the year 1571, No man had better deſerved 
than he to receive this mark of diſtinction, which was very 


' Q. Elizabeth ſent Charles Howard, with a fleet, in which were ſeveral 


noblemen, to convoy her from Zealand to Spain. Camden, P. 430. 
This ycar, on March 16, died William Herbert, earl of pembroke, at 
Homptor-conmt, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral, April 18. Stow 
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not to declare publicly for either of the Scotch faction; b bpbimop 
to prolong the negotiation as much as poſſible, that he die Fi , 
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might never want a pretence to detain Mary in priſoq, tj; 


are going to ſee an effect of this reſolution in the cows; l 1 er 
purſued during the year 1571. Though in June the lag, 5 1 10 gch 
the had agreed to a conference between the two N 1 = 
of which the was to be mediatrix, fix months were naſe? Bi e, $4” 
and nothing more faid of it. At laſt Elizabeth, refolyin, .* 7 05 evid 
negotiate her marriage with the duke of Anjou, did not qu : 1 ar in 
tion but on that occaſion the French court would 5 5 E 7 France 
ſolicit her in behalf of the queen of Scots. To be prot), ME ghar a 
therefore with an evaſion, ſhe cauſed at length the N + in ham 
rence to be held in the months of February and March 6 HM eſtly 
ſhe might be able to ſay to the king of France, the affair * W the ue 
the queen of Scots was upon terms of agreement; fully 15 3 J ter * 
however, to manage it ſo that the conference ſhould be with. VM pole he 
out effect. 5 1 1 being ab 
The earl of Morton, Pitcairn, and others *, were (,,, fend the 
from Scotland to the conference, which was to be held : x tirely jut 
London, to maintain the King's cauſe. . For Mary, appeared 1 Gl i 


the biſhops of Roſs and Galloway, with the lord Levingſton: 
and the queen appointed ſeven of her privy counſellors, 
hear the reaſons of both parties. They immediately requited 
the carl of Morton, and his colleagues, to declare plainly the 
inducement of the Scots to depole their queen, and Rive the 
crown to the prince her ſon. The Scotch deputies delivers 


a large remonſtrance in writing, wherein they took for granted 
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that the queen was privy to the King her huſband's death, and archbiſhc 
afterwards married the earl of Bothwell, the murderer; that nu N the 
to juſtify their conduct with regard to the queen, there were . © be ban 
two points to be examined, the one of fact, the other of right, murder © 
For the firſt, they ſtood to the proots given by the earl of to face. 6 
Murray at Hampton-court before the Englith commiſſioner; whit tho 
and which the queen of England had in her hands : that the fo > It 


carl had ſo evidently proved Mary guilty of the crime laid tg 


a dropſy, t. 
her charge, that they thought it necdleſs to repeat the ſunc fy 


had by tt 


things, which beſides they could not without great reluctance, danger, | 
As to the point of right, which conſiſted in knowing whethe the calls 
the Scots had power to depoſe their ſovereigns when they be. Fi.zab, 
came unworthy of the throne, they maintained it was an un- land. T. 
doubted right enjoyed by the Scotch nation, ever fince the reaſon of 
beginning of their monarchy. They ſupported this principle tended w 
with divers inſtances drawn from the hiſtory of Scotland and perpetual 
of other countries, as Spain and Denmark. | = dlately fo 

Elizabeth ftill purſuing her icheme, not to declare herſclf, E theend be 
briefly anſwered to the Scots remonſtrance, which was com- a letter fr. 
municated to her, that ſhe was not thoroughly convinced ef the affair 
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the juſtice of their proceedings, and deſired them to conter 
with her miniſters, in order to find ſome expcdient to adjuſt 
the affair, But they replied, it was needlets to ſcarch for ex- 
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t ch 107 embaſſado 
pedients, ſince they had no power to agree to the diminution which in : 
of the king's authority. Whereupon Elizabeth ordered a ſucceſs of 
thing to be propoſed to Mary's agents, which the knew they lieved not 
would not accept; and this was, to give her the chief lors many con! 
of their party in hoſtage, with ſome places in Scotland“. E with ſome 
And indeed they boldly rejected it, and made other ofiers Ss ic "Rib 
which the Engliſh commiſſioners rejected in their turn. àt . Mod, 
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the queen' 
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laſt, they demanded of the Scots to give the young king of 
Scotland in hoſtage to the queen ; to which they anſwered, 
they had not power to promiſe any ſuch thing. Camden fes 
here, that Mary's agents made a jeſt of this evaſion, attrnt- 


ing, „the deputics wanted not power, fince the ſame crime the reaiu. 
renders all the accomplices equal.” | 5 
5/4 Po : 3 whether ſh 
At laſt, Elizabeth admitting the Scotch deputies to an l. importunit 
dience, agreed with them that the affair could not be deter. the difficu] 
mined but by the ſtates of the kingdom. Then fhe defired not eaſy $6 
. . » lp 
them to order it fo, that another conference ſhould be held FOR x : 
in Scotland during the ſeſſion of the parliament, Which hes prompred 
to meet in May. She detained them however ſome tin f 
. and to have 


longer, being willing to know, before their departure, whe⸗ 
ther the queen of Scots would conſent to the conference, 
But ſo far was ſhe from agreeing to it, that ſhe complained 
very much of her deputies ſuffering her right to be called in 
queſtion, and revoked their powers. She ordered bobche 
the biſhop of Rois to reſide ſtill at London, as her embaii* 
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* Namely, the earls of Leiceſter and Suſſex; Nicholas e's 2 even an eq: 
keeper ; the earl of Oxford, lord Chamberlain ; William lord Builcls 2g | £OVernment 
Walter Mildmay, and fir Francis Knolles, Spotifivood, p. ater cu. ternal hono 
The lords demanded, were the duke of Chatelcraut, the car's 0 ; 22 mr bre 
ley and Argyle, the lord Humes, the lord Hertis, and another; * q Pretend 
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dor This gave Elizabeth great ſuſpicion, being ſenſible the 
biſhop was the chief promoter of the plots againſt her; but 
ſhe durſt not refuſe him, for fear of giving occaſion to fay, ſhe 
did not Own Mary for queen, and thereby wound her pre- 
tended impartiality. At length the Scotch deputies departed, 
the 8th of April, after a fix weeks ſtay in London to no pur- 

oſe. Wherefore it was not Elizabeth's intention that this 
conference ſhould produce an agreement. Though this did 
not evidently appear in ber whole conduct, it might eafily be 
{-en in a letter of Cecil to Walſingham, then embaſtador in 
France, wherein he told him plainly, that the ſole aim in 
that conference was to gain time. Another letter to Wal- 
ſingham from the earl of Leiceſter, about the ſame thing, ma- 
nifeſtly diſcovers Elizabeth's policy. The earl told him, 


the queen agreed that Mary was unworthy to ſway the ſcep- 


ter, but could hardly believe her ſubjects had power to de- 
oſe her. That therefore ſhe remained in ſuſpence, not 
being able to determine either to reſtore queen Mary or de- 
fend the cauſe of the Scots, becauſe ſhe did not think it en- 
tirely juſt. During this pretended uncertainty, Mary remain- 
ed ſtill in priſon. | 5 
The truce between the two Scotch factions being expired, 
during the conference at London, or ſhortly after, the earl of 
Lenox took the town of Dunbarton by ſurpriſe, which had 
till then been in the hands of the queen's adherents. Verac, 
the French embaſlador, was taken there, and fent to St. An- 
drew's, from whence he was readily ſuffered to make his 
eſcape. But the caſe was otherwiſe with James Hamilton, 
archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, who, being alſo taken priſoner 
upon the {ame occaſion, and ſent to Sterling, was condemned 
to be hanged. He was accuſed of being an accomplice in the 
murder of the late king by a prieſt *, who was brought face 
to face, of whom, iuſtead of defending himſelf, he demanded, 
what thoſe prieſts deſerved who revealed the ſecrets of confeſ- 
fions ? It is ſaid, Cardan, going to Scotland to cure him of a 
dropſy, told him, when he had reftored him to health, that he 
had by the help of his medicines freed him from the preſent 
danger, but it was not in his power to prevent his dying on 
the gallows. 1 
Elizabeth was not wholly taken up with the affairs of Scot- 
land. There was another which gave her no leſs trouble, by 
reaſon of its difficulties, and the conſequences it might be at- 
tended with. Her miniſters knowing her enemies were in 
perpetual motion, and when one plot failed, were imme— 
dlately forming another, were afraid her prudence would in 
the end be defeated. In Walſingham's Negotiations, there is 
a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, telling him, that whilſt 
the affair of the queen of Scots was in hand, her friends were 
thinking of carrying her away, of which the court had ſome 
dark intimations. The carl of Leiceſter wrote to the ſame 
embaſſador, that Mary's adherents were more bold than ever, 
which in all appearance proceeded from their hopes of the 
ſucceſs of ſome freſh attempt. The miniſters therefore be- 
lieved nothing but a marriage could ſecure the queen from ſo 
many conſpiracies which were daily renewed. An alliance 
with ſome powerful prince would naturally produce a good 
effect, by reaſon of the ſuccours which might be thence re- 
ceived upon occaſion ; befides that it would ſtrike a dread into 
the queen's enemies. On the other hand, they imagined, 
if it pleaſed God to bleſs the marriage, the birth of a prince 
would deprive the queen of Scots of great part of her adhe- 
rents. Wherefore they never ceaſed to repreſent to Elizabeth 
the reaſons which ought to determine her to marry. At laſt, 
whether ſhe yielded to theſe reaſons, or to be freed from their 


umportunities, ſhe told them, that nothing hindered her but 


the difficulty of finding a ſuitable match; and indeed it was 


not eaſy to make a fit choice: ſhe muſt take either a prote- 
ſtant or a popiſh prince. But as two principal inducements 
prompted her'to marry, namely, to make a ſtrong alliance, 
and to have a ſucceſſor ; in chufing a proteſtant, the firſt of 
theſe inducements would not be anfwered, becauſe there was 
no prince of the reformed. religion whoſe alliance could be 
very advantageous to England. In rcfolving upon a catho- 
lic, there was no choice, ſince the duke of Anjou, the king 
of France's brother, was the only fit perſon. But this pro- 
ect had its difficulties. The queen gave to underſtand, that 
in marrying ſhe did not mean to give herſelf a maſter, or 
even an equal, fince ſhe was reſolved to hold the reins of the 
government alone, and communicate to her ſpouſe the ex- 
crnal honours of royalty only. In the ſecond place, the did 
not pretend the Engliſh catholics ſhould reap any advantage 
wk her marriage with a prince of their religion. Bur there 
das no likelihood the duke of Anjou would ſubmit to what 
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the queen defired, or diſſemble his religion to enjoy the bare 
title of king, which was not ſufficient to ſatisfy his ambition. 
Mean while, the miniſters were ſo urgent with the queen 
to marry, that at length they ebtained her conſent to treat 
with France upon that ſubject. But very probably ſhe gave 
her conſent only becauſe ſhe imagined 1t would be in her 
power to break of the negotiation whenever ſhe pleaſed, by 
the difficulties ſhe ſhould ſtart. She concealed her ſentiments 
however from her miniſters : Burleigh thought her ſincere for 
ſome time; the carl of Leiceſter was not entirely of that 
opinion, but knew not what to think. Be this as it will, the 
queen was told that Catherine de Medici, having plainly per- 
ceived the reaſons which moved her to reject the propoſals of 
a marriage with Charles IX. had intimated that the duke 
of Anjou would be more proper for her. It was alſo hinted 
to her, that the young prince was by no means a bigot, and 
might poſſibly be brought to communicate with the church 
of England. The only thing therefore was ſo to manage 
it that the French court ſhould make the firſt advances, after 
which the treaty might begin. To that end, in Auguſt 1 570, 
Norris was recalled from his embally in France, to make 
room for fir Francis Walſingham, who was doub:leſs 
thought more proper to manage the affair, being alſo a 
creature of the lord Burleigh, who was extremely dcfirous 
of the marriage. | | 
Walſingham ſtayed all the reſt of the year, and part of the 
next, at Paris, without any overture being made, and yet the 
marriage was much talked of. He informed the court of Eng- 
land of it, and preſently after received inſtructions from Bur- 
leigh, importing, that if any perſon of diſtinction thould ſpeak 
to him of the marriage, he might anſwer, that upon the 


report, he had taken care to enquire how the queen ſtood in- 


clincd in that reſpect, and found, as the good of her people 
was her chief view, ſhe had reſolved to marry if ſhe could 
meet with a ſuitable match. Shortly after the lord Buckhurſt 
being ſent to Paris®, as embaſſador extraordinary, king Charles, 
and his mother queen Catherine opened their minds to him 
upon that ſubject, and a negotiation was begun. But as this 
project was not executed, [I ſhall content myſelf, without de- 
ſcending to particulars, to ſhew here the real cauſes of the 
breaking off the negotiation. 

It was almoſt certain neither Elizabeth nor the court of 
France had any defire to conclude the marriage, though it 
ſeemed to be ſeriouſly negotiated on both fides. Elizabeth 
found a double advantage in this feigned negotiation. Firſt, 
ſhe amuſed her own miniſters, who preſſed her earneſtly to 
marry. Secondly, her enemies believing the marriage was 
really going to be concluded, would of courfe remain quiet. 
And indeed it was not likely they ſhould think of attacking 
her, when they ſaw her upon the point of being ſtrictly united 
with France, It was requiſite therefore, the better to amuſe 
thoſe who might have formed plots againſt her, to ſhew ſome 
earneſtneſs for the marriage, leſt, if the acted with ind ner— 
ence in the affair, her molt ſecret thoughts ſhoutd be diſco— 
vered. | | 

On the other fide, the court of France propoſed the mar— 
riage only to amuſe Elizabeth, and with her all the proteſt— 
ants of Europe, but particularly the Hugonots, In all like- 
lihood Charles IX. had now formed the barbarous plot which 
broke out the next year. But this was only the beginning of 
a greater project, which was to deſtroy all the proteſtants in 
general, and ſuddenly attack Elizaberh herſelf. The pope 
and the king of Spain were engaged in the deſign, and pre- 
tended to be alarmed at what was negotiating at Paris, to 
enſnare the more eaſily thoſe they intended to ſurpriſe. Where- 
fore, it was neceſſary for the court of France to appear very 
defirous of the match, and to yield as far as poſhble, but 
without concluding any thing in point of religion. So the 
difficulties ſtarted by Elizabeth in the negotiation were ex— 
tremely ſubſervient to the defigns of the French, as they gave 
them room to make advances capable of deceiving the pub- 
lic, and cauſing it to be thought they had no ill detign againſt 
the proteſtant religion. By this means they removed all for:s 
of ſuſpicion, both from the court of England and the Hugo- 
nots. Indeed it was hardly poſſible to conjecture, that when 
the king and his mother teſtiſied ſuch a zeal to accompliſh 
tae propoſed marriage, they were thinking of extirpating all 
the Hugonots in the kingdont. Nay, they were extremely 
careful to remove this tuipicion by their great diſimulation 
towards them, pretending to lend an car to the leaders of the 

Iugonots, and place entire confidence in them. But, not- 
withſtanding all their care to conceal their defipns, the French 
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tion, by their preſſing and repeated inſtances for the queen of 
Scots liberty. Elizabeth could not underſtand this'way of 
proceeding. The king of France, as ſhe thought, having 
propoſed the marriage with the duke of Anjou, and a ſtrict 
alliance between the two crowns, ſhould have been entirely 
in her intereſt ; whereas ſhe ſaw him concerned for Mary's, 
which was directly contrary. Nay ſhe, diſcovered at that 
time, that France privately favoured Mary's projects, which 
could not be reconciled with the deſign of the marriage and 
alliance. For this reaſon ſhe frequently intimated to the king 
and his mother, that ſhe was offended at their conduct. Bur 
ſhe was anſwered with proteſtations of friendſhip, eſteem, and 
regard ; and with excuſes, that Mary being queen dowager 
of France, leſs could not be done than to ſolicit in her behalf. 
Charles did not even ſcruple to own privately, that what he 
did was only for forms ſake, that he might not appear en- 
tirely to forſake the unfortunate queen. Perhaps it will be 
thought ſtrange, that Charles ſhould not carry his diſſimula- 
tion ſo far as to declare openly, he would not concern him- 
ſelf any more about Mary ; but this policy would have ſpoiled 
all. The defign of the league of religion was ro extirpate 
the Hugonots at once, that being freed from the fear of any 
diverſion in France, the catholics might carry their arms into 
England. If therefore Mary's reſtoration to the throne of 
Scotland could have been obtained, whether by treaty or ſo- 
licitation, or any other way, England might have been in- 
vaded with much greater eaſe, whilſt inſurrections were raited 
within the kingdom. This was the ſcheme which had been 
formed from the beginning of Elizabeth's reign. To invade 
England by ſea would neceſſarily have been very expenſive, 
befides, that ſuch an undertaking was liable to greater incon- 
veniencics, as Philip II. afterwards experienced. Scotland 
therefore alone could afford a paſſage, but to that end the 
kingdoin was to be governed by perſons well affected to the 
catholic religion. This was the aim of all the intrigues, pub- 


lic and private, for the queen of Scots reſtoration. I am 


perſuaded that they who have intimated that compaſſion for 
queen Mary made her friends act for her, had no juſt idea of 
rhe incellant and extraordinary pains in her favour. I do not 
bowever deny, that, among thoſe who ſerved her, ſome acted 
from that motive ; bur that was not the thought of thoſe who 
managed affairs. In the intention of thoſe, Mary's reſtora- 
tion was only a means to execute greater projects. 


It is therefore certain the court of France never ſeriouſly 


thought of concluding the marriage ; and, in all appearance, 
the queen herſelf was as little inclined to it, though her mini- 
ſters did all they could to perſuade her. As ſhe had declared 
at firſt, by Walſingham, that ſhe would not allow the duke of 
Anjou the exerciſe of his religion, the court of France ima— 
gined there would be no great danger in making ſome ad- 
vances with reſpect to that point, ſince they were almoſt ſure 
ot finding in it an occaſion of rupture, as well as a continual 
pretence to prolong the treaty as they pleaſed. 'The duke of 
Anjou came therefore by degrees to be ſatisfied with a little 
chapel in ſome private corner of the palace; and the French 
embaſſador kad orders to proteſt, that the duke could not be 
contented with leſs, and to demand a poktive anſwer in ten 
(days. Hitherto the queen had refuſed to ag 

mould have the exerciſe of his religion at all; nay, had pre- 
tended he ſhould accompany her when ſhe went to chapel, 
and be prefent at divine fervice. The buſineſs then was to 
an{wer the duke's propoſal, which probably was to be the laſt. 
Bur ,whilftſhe was deliberating, the French embaſſador ſhewed, 
o {ores perſon of diſtinction at court, letters from Paris, 
4 hereby it appearcd, the court of France did not inſiſt upon 
hat article fo ftrenuouſsy as ſome would have inſinuated. On 
the other hand, the lord Burleigh was informed, by a French- 
nien of note, that, if the qucen ſtood her ground, the court 
of France would give way in the end, Moreover Walting- 
n wrote from Paris, that the dukeof Montmorency had given 
ais opinion in council, that it would be beſt not to mention 
religion at all in the treaty of marriage, which was the ſame 
thing as leaving this article entirely to the queen. All theſe 
infinuations were o many ſnares laid for the queen by the 
cont of France, to induce her to refuſe a thing which ſeemed 
„ teafgnabte, aud that it might appear the rupture proceeded 
ot from the duke. Sie ſuffered herſelf to be ſurpriſed, and 
: her antwer defied not from ber pretenſions. 

Elizabeth's obſtinacy convincing the king of France he 
night venture to procecd one ſtep farther, he offered to 
leave the article of religion undetermined. But Elizabeth 
would not agrce to it, taying, it would be an infallible means 


b Who bad laid down, the laſt year, when the bull was publiſhed, a hun- 
dre thoutud crowns. whervot twelve.thouland had been diſtributed by Ri- 
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rites and ceremonies different from thoſe eſtabliſhed hy 


gree that the duke 


to ſow diſcord between her and her ſpouſe. fn ſhort, the REY 
of France went ſo far, as to be ſatisfied with the queey' ourt 
miſe in writing, that the duke of Anjou ſhould not be Pro. 


cuted according to the laws of England, if he Ro 
cifed his religion in a private chapel. Whereupon Elizaber; | 


with great difficulty, agreed at length to this: 

That if the duke of Anjou would promiſe to accom... 
the queen when ſhe went to chapel, and would not refuſe +, 
hear and learn the principles of the church of England, - 


would agree that neither himſelf nor his family Would b. 
compelled againſt their conſcience to conform to the Euglih 
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church, till they ſhould be otherwiſe perſuaded; Morey, 
that neither himſelf nor his domeſtics, the number of hes 
ſhould be agreed upon, ſhould be difturbed in the uſe of % 
; law 
provided they were not repugnant to the word of Ged, ,,, 
on condition it were done in a private place, for the ſatiyj,. 
ing their conſciences, and ſo as the people might not take cc. 
caſion from thence to violate the eſtabliſhed laws of the land“ 
It was with much difficulty that the French-emballadoy gg 
the terms, “ repugnant to the word of God,” to be change! 
into theſe, ** repugnant to the church of God.“ 5 
It is eaſy to perceive, that when Elizabeth ſeemed te reh 
a little on this article, ſhe added reſtrictions which required 
explication, and which left a door to recede, in caſe ſhe |, 
been taken at her word. Hence therefore it may be inferred. 
that ſhe did inſiſt ſo much upon the article of religion, only 
becauſe ſhe thought it ſerviceable to break off the negotiation. 
Accordingly we find, in Walſingham's Memoirs, that the cal 
of Leiceſter and the lord Burlcigh were convinced at laſt { 
had no mind to marry. | | 
The affair ſtanding thus, Charles IX. told the queen, hy 
La Mothe Fenelon, his embaſſador, that he thought her anſwer 
very hard, and deſired her to ſend ſome truſty perſon to ſettle 
with him every thing relating to the marriage. Elizabeth re. 
plied, ſhe could not proceed to, any other article, withour 
knowing firſt, whether the king and the duke intended to 
allow what ſhe had propoſed, with reſpect to religion, $ 
the buſineſs ſtopped there. Charles {till feigned to expect the 
truſty perſon he had demanded, and the queen pretendel ſhe 
ſtaid for the court of France's confent to the article concern- 
ing religion, as ſhe had ſent it. The negotiation laſted from 
March till September, and the rupture altered not the good 


underſtanding between the two courts. On the contrary, 


Charles thanked the queen for dealing fo freely with him; 
and, without ſay ing any more of the marriage, deſired to make 
a defenſive league with her. Elizabeth readily conſented, 4s 
ſhe had no ally, it was her intereſt to unite with France, 4s 
well to diſengage that crown from the queen of Scots intere!t, 
as to diſcourage the pope, the king of Spain, and the Engliſh 
catholics, by the alliance. Bur ſhe knew not that Charles“ 
aim was only to amuſe both her and the Hugonots, whole 
deſtruction was determined, though he affected to carels aud 


make uſe of them to execute his pretended projects agatuit 


Spain. However this be, Elizabeth ſent ſecretary Smith into 
France, to negotiate the league jointly with Walfingham. 
Whilſt the queen's marriage with the duke of Anjou was 
treating at Paris, and, both fides affected to publiſh it, would 
ſoon be concluded, the queen of Scots was in a grievous col- 
dition, becauſe ſhe plainly faw ihe was going 10. loſe France, 
This obliged her, without doubt, to turn towards Spain, ard 
try to obtain from thence the athſtance ſhe wanted, To th 
purpoſe, ſhe diſpatched Ridolpho to the pope. and the king 
of Spain, to inform them of the ſtate of her affairs. At the 
ſame time ſhe wrote to the duke of Norfolk, and ſent him in 
cyphcr the copy of her letters to Rome and Madrid, recon: 
1nending him to Ridolpho, as a truſty perſon, to whom ſhe 
defired him to give letters of credit. Upon the receipt ot theſe 
letters, the duke ordered Higford, his ſecretary, who had the 
key, to decypher them, and then bid him throw them 109 
the fire. But whether Higford was already gained by the 
court, or deſigned to betray his maſter, he hid all thefe papel 
under a mat in his bed-chamber, | 
Ridolpho, who was the pope's private agent, did all he 
could to perſuade the duke of Norfolk to undertake the queen 
of Scots defence. Ne repreſented to him, there were in Eng- 
land many malcontents, who would be glad to fee him 3 
their head, and by that means he might revenge the il 
he had received, and the long impriſonment he had endurec- 
He put him in hopes of powerful ſuccours from the pos 


and the king of Spain ©, adding, that in this he would due 
B } b 27 


. — , 8 8 ent 
wrong to Elizabeth, ſince it was only to obtain her conte! 


4 * 1 {: [ 

* . . . . . . 14 130 1331+ 

© Affirming, that the king of Spain wonld furniſh him with lou! e 

horſe, and fix hundred foot, which might be tranſported to Bar * 
Eſſex, and without the leaſt ſuſpicion, in the beginning Ol anne "Bagh 
the duke of Medina-Celi was coming inthe Netherlands with z beet. 1, 
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ry the queen of Scots, and oblige her to tolerate the 
3 in England. At the ſame time, the biſhop 
of Roſs frequently told the duke, by Barker, one ot his confi- 
dents, that by the help of his friends, who were very nume— 
rous, it would be eaſy for him to ſeize the queen, become 
maſter of her perſon, and detain her in cuſtody till he had 
married the queen of Scots, and provided for the ſecurity of 
the catholic religion. But the duke rejected the biſhop of 
Roſs's project, and even refuſed to give Ridolpho the letters 
of credit, which he deſired for the courts of Rome and 
Madrid, and for the duke of Alva. But though all the duke 
of Norfolk's proceedings in this affair are not particularly 
known, it is however certain he engaged in it too far, in ex- 
pectation of eſpouſing the queen of Scots. But it cannot well 
de conceived, how he intended to accomplith his enterpriſe, 
or what he deſigned to do after marrying the queen of Scots. 
However, it is eaſy to conjecture that the pope and the king 
of Spain, who ſet Ridolpho and the biſhop of Roſs to work, 
would never have thought of employing the duke of Norfolk, 
if they had not had ſome aſſurances from him, that he would 
comply with their intentions. : 
Ridolpho, having conferred with the pope and the duke of 
Alva, informed one Baily, a Fleming, the queen of Scots 
ſervant, of what he had negotiated ; and as this man was to 
go into England, gave him ſeveral letters for the queen of 
Scots, the Spanith embaſſador, the biſhop of Roſs, and the 
duke of Norfolk l. Baily was no ſooner landed at Dover, 
but he was ſeized. His packet was taken from him, and ſent 
to the lord Cobham, governor of the Cinque- ports. But the 
biſhop of Roſs, being informed of the accident, fo artfully 
managedthe lord Cobham, the duke of Nortolk's ſecret friend, 
that the letters were changed, and others put in their place, 
containing nothing criminal or of moment, which were deli- 
vered to the council. However, Baily was put to the rack, 


and confeffed the true letters were in the biſhop of Roſs's 


hands. But the biſhop had taken care to fend all the papers 
which might hurt him, beyond ſea, with his fecrerary. So no- 
thing was found in his houſe, and yet he was arreſted and 
committed to the cuſtody of the biſhop of Ely *. | 

Shortly after, the court made a new diſcovery, which proved 
fatal to the duke of Nortolk. The French eribatlador, in- 
tending to diſtribute ſome money in Scotland among the 
queen's friends , applied to the duke of Norfolk, who cauſed 
him to be put into the hands of Higford and Barker, to deliver 
it to one Brown, of Shrewſbury, who was to convey it to 
Lowther arid Baniſter, and theſe were ordered to fend it to 
the lord Herris. Brown, who was not in the ſectet, receiving 
the money, well packed up, and finding by the weight it was 
gold, whereas he had been told it was filver, carried it to the 
jecretary of ſtate. The packet being opened, there was found 


a letter in cypher from La Mothe Fenelon to Verac, the French 


ambaſlador in Scotland. Whereupon Higford, the duke of 
Norfolk's ſecretary, being arreſted, preſently confeſſed, that 
the money was returned by the French embaſſador. He diſ- 
covered likewiſe where he had hid the queen of Scots papers, 
which the duke, his maſter, had ordered him to decypher and 
tranſcribe. This was ſufficient to caufe the duke of Nor— 
folk to be apprehended, and ſent to the Tower, the 7th of 
September. There was found upon him a long memorial in 
Cypher, dated the 7th of February this year, wherein the 
queen of Scotland told him, ſhe was adviſed to retire to Spain 
rather than France, by reaſon of the duke of Anjou's marriage 
with Elizabeth, which was much talked of. She added, when 
me ſhould be in Spain, ſhe would feign a defire to marry 
Don John, of Auſtria ; but that the duke ſhould not be alarm- 
ed at it, becauſe ſhe reſerved herſelf for him. PFi— 
nally, after ſpeaking of Elizabeth, in very injurious terms, 
ine defired the duke to diſpaich Ridolpho to Rome with in— 
ſtructions 8. | | | 1 
The duke of Norfolk, being examined, confeſſed, that about 
a year ſince he received four letters in ey per from the queen 


* And the lord Lumley. Camden, p. 434. 

8 And conveyed a while after to the ifle of Ely. Sir Thomas Stanley, 
and fir Thomas Gerard, and Rolſton, were ſent to the Tower. And Henry 
Howard, who h: 
committed to the cuttody of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ibid, 

Iwo thouſand crowns. Camden fays, the money was ſent by queen 
Mary to the Ficnch embaſſador, to be by him convcyed to her party It 
Scotland, p. 434. x | 

5 This memorial, according to Camden, was not found about the duke, 
= we Frag to him by queen Mary, with the copy of her letters to Rome 
Weis ic 4 4 ordered it to be burut with the reſt of the papers, But Hig- 
8 is being taken up, diſcovered to the council where it was hich, 
be 3 ters. It was a draught of queen Mary's defigns, which the duke 

Sev , 3 Higtord had burnt, demed at firit every thing that 
8 ad conte ed; but when the council produced Higford s and others 

1008, together with the draughts and letters, to the dukc's face, he was 
*Mazcd, thinking they had been burt. The carls of Arundel and South- 


id alpued to the archbiſhopric of York, was, upon ſulpicion, + 
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of Scots, and had anſwered them; but ſaid, it was only to 
thank her for her good will, and to perſuade her to rely entire- 
ly on the queen. He ſaid farther, that the biſhop of Roſs 
having pteſſed him to write to the duke of Alva by Ridolpho, 
he had refuſed it, neither would he give him any inſtructions 
about the affair for which he went to Rome. He confeſſed 
alſo, he had helped to convey to Verac a letter from the 
French embaſlador reſiding at London. As to the papers he 
had received from the queen of Scots by Ridolpho, he ſaid, 
they were burnt, as he really believed. Then his houſe was 
ſearched, and the cypher, which the queen of Scots and he 
uled, was found with the papers hid by the ſecretary. Some 
of the accomplices, Who were apprehended, confeſſed all 
they knew, without being put to the rack. , 

Whilit proofs were collecting againſt the duke of Norfolk, 
in order to form his proceſs, the council debated on what was 
to be done with the biſhop of Roſs. He aſſumed the character 
of the queen of Scots embaſſador, and probably had been ac- 
knowledged for ſuch, Elizabeth not having thought proper to 
deny Mary the title of queen, or openly to own ſhe was a 
priſoner. So, the caſe being uncommon, ſome learned civi- 
lians were conſulted upon three queries b. Firſt, whether an 
embaſſador, convicted of conſpiring againſt the prince to 
whom he is ſent, ought to enjoy the privileges of an embaſſa- 
dor? The, civihans rephed, ſuch an embatlador, by the law 
of nations, forfeits his privileges. Secondly, whether a prince 
depoled can give his miniſter or agent the title of embaſtador ? 
The anſwer was, the right of ſending embaſſadors belonged 
only to ſovereigus, and a prince, lawtully depoſed, cannot con- 
fer that title. It muſt be obſerved, Elizabeth had not owned 
that Mary was lawfully depoſed. Thirdly, whether a prince, 
who comes info another prince's dominions, and is there kept 
priſoner, can have an agent? And whether that agent may be 
reputed an embaſſador, though it be notified to him that he 


ſhall be no longer acknowledged tor ſuch ? It was anſwered, 


if ſuch a prince has not torfeited his royalty, he may have an 
agent; but whether that agent may be reputed an embaſla- 
dor, depended upon the authority of his commiſſion. And 
a prince may forbid an embatlador his dominions, if he does 
not keep himſelf within the bounds of his office: but, how- 
ever, the privileges of embaſſadors are not to be violated i. 
Theſe queries being thus anſwered, the biſhop of Roſs was 
brought before the council &, and charged with attempting to 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom. He refuſed at firſt to an- 
ſwer, infiſting on the privileges of an embatfador. But at 


length, ſeeing this defence was little regarded, and witnefles 


began to be produced againſt him, he ſaid, that by an invio- 
lable cuſtom, grown into a law, the Engliſh and Scots could 
not be witneſſes one againſt another. Whereupon it was 
examined, whether this cuſtom was to take place any where 
but on the borders, eſpecially in a caſe where the ſafety of the 
queen and kingdom was concerned. In ſhort, the biſhop was 


ſent to the Tower, and ſome time after examined! upon three 


and twenty articles, to each of which he anſwered in parti- 
cular : but Camden has not thought fit to give us either the 
examination or the anſwers. He ſays only in general, that 
the biſhop excuſed the queen, his miſtreſs, for that, being a 
priſoner, and in the flower of her age, it was no wonder ſhe 
ſhould uſe her endeavours to eſcape: that the project of her 
marriage was formed by the advice of ſeveral Engliſh lords, 
ſome of whom were privy counſellors : that indeed the duke 
of Norfolk had promiſed to think no more of the affair; but 
his promiſe was not capable of breaking a prior engagement ® 2 
laſtly, he endeavoured to juſtify his own conduct; for that, 
being an embatſador, he was obliged to ſerve the queen, his 
miſtreſs, to the utmoſt of his power: adding, that he propoſed 
the deſign of ſeizing the queen to the duke of Norfolk, only 


to try him; and he refuſed to name the great men who had 


promiſed to aſſiſt him in the attempt. But he confeſſed that, 
by the orders of the queen, his miſtreſs, he had conſulted the 
earl of Arundel, Lumley, Throckmorton, and the lord viſ- 


ampton, th- lords T.amley and Cobham, Thomas Brooke, Henry Percy, 
Lowder, Powell, Goodyer, Baniſter, &c, were taken up alſo, who all con- 
felicd what they knew. Camden, p. 434, 435. 

b Rapin, by nuſtake, lays, the judges were conſulted; but it was not their 
buſinefſs. The crvihans were, Daniel Lewis, Valentine Dale, William 
Drucy, William Aubrey, and Henry Jones. Camden. 

| The antver to the firſt part of the query being omitted by Rapin, is ſup- 
plied from Camden, and placed between crotchets. | 

He was brougit before the earl of Bedford, Clinton lord admiral, the 
lord Burleigh, fir Francis Knolles, and fir Thomas Smith; with the qucen's 
attorney and tolicitor, at the lord mayor's houte, Leſley's Negotiat. p. 189. 

| By the lord Burleigh, fir Francis Knolies, and fir Thomas Smith. 
Letley's Negotiat. p. 197. 

m If Bothwell lived ten vears in Denmark, as Camden ſays in another 
place, it is not to be conceived how queen Mary could promiſe, with an 
oath, to marry the dike of Norfolk iu 1570, ſeeing Bothwell was then 
alive, Rapin, 
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count Montague, about the queen of England's demand, that 
the king of Scotland ſhould be put into her hands. This is 
all Camden ſays of the biſhop of Roſs's defence. But it is not 
unlikely, the fear of death, with which he was threatened, 
made him diſcover ſome things which Camden has not been 
pleaſed to publiſh, as will appear in the ſequel. 

The duke of Norfolk's impriſonment making a great noiſe 
in France and elſewhere, Elizabeth cauſed the reaſons to be 
imparted to Charles IX. by Killegrew, whom ſhe ſent to Paris 
to eaſe Walfingham who was ſick. The new embaſlador 
told the queen-mother, that it was now two years fince the 
queen of Scots, without acquainting his miſtreſs with it, had 
defigned to marry the duke of Norfolk, and therefore he was 
ſent to the Tower, without however being deprived of the 
enjoyment of his eſtate : that afterwards, the duke ſwore to 
think of that marriage no more, and the queen of Scots, both 
by letters and agents, promiſed the like : that nevertheleſs 
they had ſtill continued their intrigues, as it was eaſy to prove 
by their own letters; and under colour of freeing the queen 
ot Scots, had projected to ſet her on the throne of England, 
by raifing a rebellion in the kingdom, and calling in foreign 
troops, which evidently appeared by their letters and the con- 
feſſion of their accomplices: that the queen of Scots had ex- 
preflv ordered her agents to conceal her defigns from the court 
ot France, becaule the was entirely devoted to Spain, having 
even refolved to convey her fon thither, and marry Don John 
of Auſtria. 

In the preſent fituation of the French court, Elizabeth's 
complaints againſt the queen of Scots were not much regarded. 
But the parliament of England ® took the queen's intereſt ex- 
tremely to heart, and to prevent the dangers to which ſhe was 
expoſed by theſe plots, paſſed a very remarkable act. It was 
provided, “that if any man ſhould attempt the perſonal 
hurt of the queen, or the depriving her of any part of ſo— 
vereignty ; raiſe war, or ſtir up others to war againſt her ; 
if any one ſhould dare to give out, that another perion has 
a juſter title than ſhe to the crown; or ſhould ſay ſhe is an 
heretic, ſchiſmatic, or infidel; or ſhould uſurp her right 
and title during her life; or ſhould affirm the parliament 
has not power to ſettle and limit the ſucceſſion to the crown; 
every ſuch perſon ſhould be guilty of high treaſon.” It 
was alto enacted, ** That whoſoever, by bulls or other man- 
dates of the pope, ſhould reconcile any man to the church of 


Rome, and thoſe who ſhould be ſo reconciled, ſhould be 


guilty of treaſon : that whoſoever ſhould relieve ſuch recon- 
cilers, or thould bring into England any Agnus Dei's, 
Grains, or other things conſecrated by the pope, ſhould in- 
cur the penalty of a præmunire, loſs of goods, and perpe- 
tual impriſonment.” It was provided alſo, “ That all the 
fugitives ſhould, within ſueh a time, under forfeiture of their 
eſtates, return and ſubmit themſelves to the government, and 
that all the fraudulent conveyances of their lands ſhould be 
void.” It was likewiſe moved, That if for the future the 
queen of Scots ſhould be concerned in any conſpiracy, ſhe 
thould be proceeded againſt by law, as the wife of an Engliſh 
peer. But the queen hindered this bill from paſſing, being 
ſatisfied with letting her priſoner ſee to what ſhe would be ex- 
poſed, if ſhe continued her practices P. 

Before we ſee what followed upon the late diſcoveries, it 
will be neceflary to run over what paſſed in Scotland, after 
the earl of Morton's return. The beginning of May, the 
queen's party became maſter of Edinburgh, by the afhſtance 
of the laird of Grange, who favoured them, though he pre- 
tended to keep the caſtle for the king. This done, the heads 
of that party convened the ſtates belonging to that faction ; 
and at the ſame time, the earl of Lenox aflembled the ſtates 
of the king's party in the ſuburbs of the ſame city. Theſe 


two aſſemblies did nothing but mutually condemn each other, 


and as if they had given one another the word, they reſolved 
each apart to meet again in Auguſt, the king's lords at Ster— 
ling, and the queen's at Edinburgh. Theſe retolutions being 
executed at the time appointed, the lords at Edinburgh formed 
the project of carrying away by force the lords of the contrary 


# Tus parliament met at Weſtminſter April 2, and was diſſolved May 29. 
The Clergy granted atubhdy of tix ſhillings to be paid in three years ; anc 
te terds and commons two nitcenths and tenths, and a ſubſidy of two ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence in the pound. D'ewes. Stow, p. 669. 

hc act goes ons “ And if any one during the queen's life, ſhould by 
byok weliten of pilited, maintain that any perſon is or ought to be the 
neen's heir aid nuccellor, except The natural Hue of her body,” &c, Some 
looked pon ts as too fevere, thinking the naming of an heir would tend 
to the cling the quiet of the nation. But it ſeems, abundance of jeſts 

Dre palled upon the clauſe, “ except the natural flue of her body,” fince 
14 lan, the Chiidten are called natural which are begotten out of wedlock. 


So tit Camden tays, being then a young man, he himtelf often heard peo- 
plc fy, that the word natural was inſerted into the act by Leiceſter, with a 
gf, 13, Ong time of thier, to impoſe forac baſtard fon of his upon the Eng- 


6 414 1 94-1 ih 144446 Ann. 
Li tor the quccu's Datural iuc Cauden, p. 430. 
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party, who were at Sterling, without any pretenſion. Melyi tempt, 
ſays, his friend Grange was the author, contriver, and th the infic 
nager, of this enterpriſe. He would have headed them Tag to aſſiſt 
ſelf; but his friends would not ſuffer him to be expoſe, kg aſſiſtanc 
danger. This is the ſame Grange whom Melvil repreſen held by 
as a neutral perſon, and aiming only at the good of his Sag Mary's 
try. The project was executed with ſo much conduct 101 Zeland, 
ſucceſs, that the regent and the earl of Morton were preſent] this ext 
made priſoners. In all appearance, few of the King's 1,,4, Lewis, 
would have eſcaped, had not the victorious ſoldiers fallen to and ever 
plundering. But whilſt they were diſperſed about the toy — 
the earl of Mar allied out of the caſtle with the parrigy, ceive hi 
and compelled them to retire. In the diſorder, the eatl of four An 
Morton fortunately eſcaped, but the regent was carried awa; could. 

and murdered on the road in cold blood, by one hired to do t, this yea! 
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in ſpite of David Spence, the officer who guarded him. 4 
few days after, John Erſkin, earl of Mar, was choſen regent 
to the great mortification of the earl of Morton, who ac 
pired to that dignity, and was ſupported by the Engliſh em. 
baſſador. | 

To underſtand the fituation of the affairs of Scotland, it i; 
neceſſary to conſider, that though there ſeemed to be but tuo 
parties in the kingdom, namely, the king's and the queer; 
there were however five, becauſe there were ſo many different 
opinions in both, which occaſioned that all of the ſame Party 
did not tend to the ſame end. Some were wholly attached 
to the queen, and their chief view was to reſtore the cathy. 
lic religion. Others earneſtly adhered to the King's pry 
and the proteſtant religion. The new regent, like his preg. 
ceſſor, was defirous to unite the two factions, and laboured 


to bring all to the obedience of the king, which he hoped tg W 
accompliſh, by granting to the queen's adherents all the fa. to deny v 
vours they could reaſonably expect. Grange and his friends vants ir 
had formed the ſame deſign of uniting the two parties, but ig cented let 
ſuch a manner as that the kingdom ſhould be governed inthe | ede 

queen's name. In fine, the earl of Morten, who was py. kun 1855 
ſioner to the court of England, was at the head of a fifth 50 105 the 
party, who, though outwardly for the king, ſought only tg ever, it * 
croſs thoſe that endeavoured to unite the two factions. This ted +6 

was properly Elizabeth's party, or at leaſt the party ſhe fi- he was co 
voured molt, though ſhe affected a neutrality. Her embal. defence a: 
ſador Randolph, a man of a great genius, and very fit for his i > Bade 


office, was the inſtrument ſhe made uſe of to ſtrengthen it, 
Nothing could be more prejudicial to England than the union 
of the two parties, which was endeavouring at any rate. It 
was to be feared, that after the union, queen Mary's friends 
would grow too powerful in the parliament, and procurere- 
ſolutions deſtructive of the intereſts of Elizabeth and England, 
Thus diſcord among the Scots was yet for Elizabeth's advan- 
tage, till affairs ſhould take another face. But as the earl of 
Mar, the new regent, was not to be managed as he wiſhed, 
ſhe laid her meaſures before hand, to procure the ear] ot 
Morton a party, capable of being oppoſed to the regent, if 
occaſion required. Such was the ſtate of the affairs of Scot- 
land in the year 1571, We muſt now ſee what paſſed in 
France. | 

All this year the tourt of France uſed the higheſt diſſimu— 
lation to draw the Hugonots into their ſnares. There w 
no favours at court but for them, The king pretended toi 


his brother the duke of Anjou, and to be diſpleaſed witatne 
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wage war with Spain, and to truſt him with the management 
of it. The ſecond was, to conclude the marriage of h1s _ 
After chat, 


that title, 
was Createc 
moned to t 


Guiſes, who, as he ſaid, kept him in a ſhametu} captivity. la the n 
Beſides this, he made uſe of two very eſfectual means to de- of Eſſex. 
ceive the admiral. The firſt was, to feign a real intention de from the n 


the princeſs Margaret with the king of Navarre. 


the admiral and the Hugonots no longer queſtione« the king; The pa 
good-will towards them, eſpecially, as they ſaw bum Ve of Norfoll 
intent upon the marriage of the duke of Anjou with the queen tempt to e 
of England, and as compliant as poflible with reipect to IG the ſame ac 


ligion. 
At the ſame time, the prince of Orange was ſtriving to Pt 
the Netherlands in motion, having reſolved to make oute 4. 


Y of eſtate, 1 
3 though not 
. t lengt 


? The other acts made in this parliament were theſe; 1. That rauch et 
deeds made to avoid the debts of others ſhall be void. 2. That fer e 
lent conveyances or deeds made by ſpiritual perſons, to deteat tit W 
of remedy for dilapidations, ſhall be void. 3. That no ceclefiatlionl en 
ſhall be admitted to any benefice with cure, except he be twenty ite Eos 
of ave atleaſt ; and ſhall firſt ſubſcribe the articles of religion in R 
the ordinary; and within two months after induction, read the fame Ru 
pariſh church, in the time of common-prayer; and declare his mute 
affent thereunto; and all this upon pain of deprivation. {hat 0 bea 
ſball retain a benefice with cure, being under the age of tente en 
or not being a deacon at leaſt, That none ſhall be admitted to piece 
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5 2 A 0 rr e A r 
adminiſter the ſacraments under the age of twenty-tour years ; 5 oy 20 of Baso 18 
a teſtimonial of his honeſt life; nor unletz he is able to render to dae | N. and fo 
nary an account of his feith, in Latin. | amely, 
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tempt whilſt the king of Spain's arms were employed againſt figned a warrant for the execution of the duke of Norfolk, 
b 


| the infidels. The Kings of Sweden and Denmark refuſing the 2d of June, He confeſſed part of his faults, excuſed him- 
. d q aſſiſt him, he applied to Elizabeth, who durſt not give him ſelf as to the reſt, and, in general, owned he was juſtly con- 
ni cſſſtance, though ſhe was not ignorant of the correſpondence demned : but he declared he never had any thoughts of re- 
is 14 held by the duke of Alva in Scotland and England with ftoring the popiſh religion in England, and that he died a 
ts 13 Mary's adherents. She even forbid the ſhips of Holland and proteſtant u. He was fon to the carl of Surrey, beheaded in 
1. Zeeland, which acted againſt Spain, to enter her ports. In the latter part of Henry VIIIth's reign, for quartering the 


this extremity the prince of Orange ſent his brother, count arms of Edward the Confeſſor with his own, without the 
Lewis, to King Charles IX. who loaded him with carefles, King's licence, All of that family had firmly adhered to the 
and even imparted to him the falſe ſecret of his pretended de- catholic religion, except this duke, who embraced the pro- 
fon to make war upon Philip. Bur all this was only to de- teſtant in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign. Since he 
ccive him. In the mean time, the count de la Mark, with declared that he died 1n the reformed religion, I do not fee how 
four and, twenty ſhips, did the Spaniards all the damage he his fincerity can, juſtly be queſtioned, But who can tell how 
could. This was all the prince of Orange could effect during far his ambition might have carried him, if he had found his 
this year 11. | a | projects more practicable ? At leaſt, it cannot be denied that 

[1 5720 The 16th of January, the duke of Norfolk was they who put him in motion, thought they had reaſon to rely 
brought to his trial before the peers of the realm”. His accu- on him. After all, if any one doubted that the end of this 
ſation ran: 1. That he had attempted to deprive the queen of conf! Piracy was to reſtore the popiſh religion in England, he 
her crown and life, and ſeize the throne himſelf by the help might be fatisfied by the teſtimony of Hieronymo Catena, in 
of foreigners. 2. Thar, unknown to the queen, he had treat- the life of Pius V. Inſtead of clearing the pope, the author 
ed of a marriage with the queen of Scots, though he knew ſhe makes him glory in having been the promoter of this deſign, 
had uſurped the title and arms of England. 3. That he had and in having ſent Ridolpbo into England to excite the Eng- 
jent her a great ſum of money. 4. That he had ſupplied liſh to rebel againſt Elizabeth. 


ES with money the carls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, Ten days atter the duke of Norfolk's death, Elizabeth ſent 
rent EZ who were baniſhed the Kingdom, and declared enemies of their two privy counlellors to the queen of Scots *, not to accuſe 
arty WE country. 5. That he had written to the pope, the king of Spain, her criminally, as Camden athrms *, but to inform her of 
ched tue duke of Alva, defiring aid to free the queen of Scots, and what the had been eharged with in the trial of the duke of 
tho- reoeſtore the popiſh religion in England. 6. Laſtly, That he Norfolk and his accomplices, and to tell her the queen would 
party had ſent ſupplies to the lord Herris, and other the queen's ene- be extremely glad ſhe could juſtify herſelf, This was chieſly 
rede- mies in Scotland. „ | 


£1 | to let her know that her practices were diſcovered, and 
ured It may be ſaid, in general, the duke made a very weak de- therefore ſhe had been more cloſely confined and reduced to a 
ed to W fence tb moſt of theſe articles. But it was not eaſy for him ſmaller number of domeſtics; Elizabeth was alſo well pleaſed 
le fa- 


do deny what his own letters, and the confeſſions of his ſer- to let her ſee ſhe had good ſpies, and knew that it was not 
1ends J J vants and accomplices, proved againſt him. Befides, an inter- barely to obtain her liberty that ſo many powers uſed their 
but in cepted letter from the biſhop of Roſs in priſon, to the queen intereſt for her, but rather to ſet her on the throne of Eng- 
in te of Scots, clearly ſhewed the duke had formed pernicious de- land. Wherefore the two privy counſellors repreſented to 
Pen- ſigns againſt the government. Camden did not think fit to her, 1. That ihe had aſſumed the title of queen of England, 
| fifth relate the contents of the biſhop's letter. It is probable, how- and afterwards refuſed to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, 
nly to erer, it was very much to the purpoſe, fince the duke de- whereby ſhe had engaged to renounce it. 2. That the would 
This BE fired to ſee whether it was the biſhop's own hand, When have married the duke of Norfolk without the queen's know- 
ſhe fa- he was convinced of it by his own eyes, he made the ſame ledge; and there was no reaſon to believe it was with defign 
embal. geſence as the biſhop had done, namely, that the teſtimony to dethrone her, fince ſhe would have uſed foreign troops to 
or his of a Scot againſt an Engliſhman was not valid. In this they {et the duke free. 3. That ſhe was deeply concerned in the 
hen it. both pretended, without ground, to take advantage of acuſ- northern rebellion. 4. That ſhe had relieved the rebels in 
2 union dom introduced on the borders of the two kingdoms, where, Scotland and Flanders. 5. That ſhe had ſent Ridolpho to 
te. It nin caſes of depredation, the evidence of one nation againſt the pope and. the king of Spain, to ſolicit them to invade 
friends E the other was not admitted, becauſe they were parties. But England. 6. That the had received letters from the pope, 
ure re- tis cuſtom was not become ſo general as to be of ſervice to wherein he aſſured her of his protection. 7. That the had 
neland, the duke in his cauſe. The ſtrength of his defence was, that procured the pope's bull to abſolve the queen's ſubjects from * 
advan- his deſign to marry the queen of Scots could not be reckoned their oath of allegiance. 8. Laſtly, That ſhe had ſuffered Fl 
earl of high treaſon, neither could it be thence inferred that he in- her agents in, foreign parts to ſtile her publicly Queen of ] 
wiſhed, = tended to ſeize the throne. The queen's attorney replied, England. All thete facts were but too true ; however, as it 4 
earl ot W that all the circumſtances of the affair, and all the duke's was not eaſy to convict her that ſhe had acted with the in- 1 
zent, if WE proceedings, evidently ſhewed he aimed at ſomething more tention aſcribed to her, ſhe therefore boldly made her defence # 
of Scat W than barely to marry a depoſed and impriſoned queen; for, by to this effect: | | 4 
aſſed in the meaſures he would have taken with the foreign powers, it That if ſhe had taken the title of Queen of England, it 4d 
E plainly appeared that, in eſpouſing the queen of Scots, he was by command of the king of France, her huſband, and ſhe i 
diſhaw- = ccligned to affert her claim to the crown of England. At had quitted it after his death; nay, ſhe had declared, and jl 
ere wire nt, after a long examination, he was condemned by his peers ſtill did declare, the would not claim it ſo long as Elizabeth & 
d tO seat as guilty of high treaſon : but the ſentence was not executed or her children lived s that in defiring to marry the duke of '% 
with the ill June. . Norfolk, ſhe had no deſign to hurt Elizabeth, but rather was 1 
aptishh. In the mean while the queen made Walter d'Everux earl of opinion the marriage would be advantageous to England : | M 
15 to de- 2 of Eſſex. He was deſcended by the great grandmother's fide That if ſhe had not announced the marriage, it was be- g 
ention to from the noble family of Bouchier, which had long borne cauſe ſhe was contracted to the duke? : That ſhe thought 1 
nagement E fiat title. At the ſame time the lord Clinton, high admiral, herfelf obliged by conjugal love to warn him of the danger, | 
his fiſter vas created earl of Lincoln, and four new barons were ſum- and perſuade him to make his eſcape : That ſhe was acceffary of! 
frer chat, moned to the next parliament *, to no rebellion ; but, on the contrary, Was always ready to | 4 
he king 5 Ihe parliament, hearing plots were formed to free the duke diſcover whatever came to her knowledge, if Elizabeth 1 
him Very of Norfolk, paſſed an act, whereby it was made death to at- would have vouchſafed to ſee and hear her: That ſhe had | 1 
rhe quer tempt to deliver a priſoner condemned for high treaſon. By never relieved the Engliſh rebels, but only recommended 1 
ct 10 le- 


the ſame act, it was perpetual impriſonment and forfeiture the counteſs of Northumberland to the duke of Alva: That | 1 
of eſtate, if the priſoner was only accuſed of high treaſon, hearing Ridolpho was in the pope's favour, ſhe made uſe of 


gg to pat though not condemnedt. him in concerns no way relating to England: That ſhe had 


'M 
e {ome at- t length, the queen, after having been long in ſuſpence, employed no perſon to free her, but had willingly hearkened i 
at fraudu ent ihe The Engliſh having, ſince the year 1552, carried on a gainful trade for Henry Compton, Henry Cheney, and Henry Norris. Camden, p. 440. 1 
t for fran. 4 gold with the negroes on the coaſt of Guinea, wherein they had often been Before arraignment, forfeiture of eſtate during life, and impriſonment | | 
vir ſucces = Ulturbed by the Portugneſe, who laid claim to that country, as the firſt diſ-. during the queen's pleaſure. If ariaigned, death; if condemned, the pe- | 
atlical perten $3 coverer s ot it; at laſt, all differences between the two nations were adjuſted, nalty of high treaſon was to be incurred. This was only during the queen's 
three 8 & 2) atreaty concluded this year. Camden, p. 437.— The Exchange having life. i 
n prelendt e en ſome time finiſned, namely, ever ſince November 1567, queen Eli— u He was attended on the ſcaffold by Alexander Nowel, dean of St. 
e lame n 5 1 zveth came, January 23, this year, to ſee it, and by ſound of trumpet, her Paul's, and was buried in the Tower chapel, Camden, p. 449. State J 
11s unte | . named it, The Royal Exchange. Stow, p. 668. Camden, p. 431. Trials, vol. I. 0 11 
at uo Petter I ptember 22 died the learned John Jewell, biſhop of Saliſbury. Stow, Ihe perlons ſent to expoſtulate with the queen of Scots, were William p 
ty-one 1 4 8 70. This year alſo died William Parr, marquis of Northampton. lord de la Ware, fir Ralph Sadler, doctor Wilſon, and Thomas Bromley. 1 
to prevent N p. 437. | | Camden, p. 442, Rapin, by miſtake, ſays there were but two. ; 1 
dor WE, Jork coge Talbot, earl of Shrewſbury, was conſtituted lord high ſteward * Camden's words are, “to expoſtulate with her by way of accuſation,” 1 
to the © el England for that day ; and with hun fat twenty-five peers. Camden, rack 


* Namel cers. Since Bothwell was alive, how could ſhe be contracted to the duke of 
amel, John Powlet, of Baſing, the marquis of Wincheſter's fon; Norfolk. Rapin. | 1 
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to ſuch as offered their ſervice for that purpoſe, and with that 
view had given her cypher to Rolſton and Hall: That the 
letters the had received from the pope, contained only matters 
of piety and conſolation : That ſhe was not the procurer of 
the bull, and had only ſeen a copy of it, which when ſhe had 
read, the threw into the fire: That if any in foreign parts {tiled 
her Queen of England, ſhe could not help it : That ſhe had 
never deſired aid of the pope, or the king of Spain, to invade 
England, but implored their aſſiſtance to reſtore her to her 
kingdom: Laſtly, That in cafe ſhe was to be tried, ſhe de- 
fired it might be before the parliament, as a princeſs of the 
blood-royal of England. : 

Theſe anſwers ſhew that Mary did not deny the facts, but 
only the intention aſcribed to her. But on the other hand, 
though this intention could not be fully proved, her bare de- 


nial was not ſufficient to ſhew ſhe never had it, or to efface 


the ſuſpicions entertained of her. However, as there was no 
defizn to bring her to a trial, the affair reſted there; but Ei- 
zubeth was ſtill perſuaded, that the end of Mary's and her 
triend's intrigues was to dethrone her, | 
The negotiation of the defenſive league between France 
and England was {till continued at Paris, with great diſſimu— 
tien on Charles's fide. He inſiſted upon difficulties which 
ought not to have cauſed any delay, fince his ſole aim was to 
make uſe of this league to ſurpriſe the Hugonots ; but this 
ſerved the better to conceal his defigns. He pretended to be 
much afraid of the power of Spain, and therefore was obliged 


to join with England. The difficulties of the league con- 


ſiſted in two things: Firſt, Elizabeth required that both 
parties ſhould mutually promiſe to afſiſt one another, in caſe 
either ſnould be attacked, though on account of religion. 
But Charles ſaid, he could not admit of that clauſe, for fear 


of offending his ſubjects, and all the catholic powers. He 
was willing however to agree, that the article ſhould be ex- 


preſſed in more general terms, which ſhould have the ſame 
meaning, namely, that the two parties ſhould mutually de- 
fend one another, if either was attacked upon any account 
whatſo:ver. The Engliſh embaſſadors objected that England 
feared no attack, but only on account of religion, whereas 
France had numberleſs quarrels with other ſtates, and there- 
fore the condition would not be equal. To remove this 
difficulty, Charles offered to write to Elizabeth a letter with 


his own hand, wherein he would declare, that he underſtood 


the cauſe of religion to be included in the general clauſe. 
But the Engliſh not being ſatisfied with this ſecurity, required 


at leaſt a private article under the great ſeals of France and 


England. Whereupon Charles exclaimed againſt the injury 
done him, in believing him capable of breaking his word, 
and ſaid, he preferred his honour to his life. Walfingham, 
one of the Engliſh plenipotentiaries, was ſo biaſſed in favour 
of Charles, that he thought him a perfect honeſt man. He 
even wrote to lord Burleigh, that he did not doubt that the 
ſecurity was ſufficient. In ſhort, after many debates, Eliza- 
beth was contented with the letter offered by Charles. 

The fecond difficulty conſiſted, in that the king of France 
would poſitively include the queen of Scots in the treaty, to 
which Elizabeth would not content. She thought it very 
ſtrange that the king of France ſhould ſo heartily eſpouſe the 
queen of Scots' intereſts at ſuch a juncture. Mary was uſing 
her utmoſt endeavours to dethrone her. The defign of the 
league between France and England was for a murual defence 
againſt the attacks of their enemies, and at the ſame time 
France earneſtly laboured to have the queen of Scots releaſed, 
that is, to enable her to execute her defigns. Elizabeth could 
not underſtand this proceeding, and it gave her great ſuſpi- 
cion. However, as ſhe believed the league neceſſary for her 
ſafety, ſhe overlooked many things which gave her cauſe to 
miſtruſt the king of France's ſincerity. There was no way 
tound to ſurmouut this difficulty, but by inſerting in the treaty 
2 doubtful clauſe, to this effect: That both parties ſhall 
maintain the preſent laws of Scotland.” Elizabeth meant 
the preſent and actual government of that kingdom, under 
tae king's authority; and Charles underſtood the preceding 
government, under the queen's authority, conſidering the 


preſent as unlawful, But withal, he intimated, that he deſired 


thoſe terms which were capable of a double meaning, to be 
uſed only to avoid the blame of abandoning the queen of 
Scots. Elizabeth imagined it a great advantage that Mary 
was not mentioned in the treaty. Theſe two difficulties be- 


- Hg tot om, May 26, with a great train of nobility; among whom were 
the lords Ducres, Rich, Talbot, Sandes, &c. - Camden, p. 444. Stow, 


p. 672. 1 3 

About three thouſand, See P, Daniel, tom. VIII. p. 730. Others ſay, 
ten thuntind Sec Strype' Ann. cow. II. [Je 158. "Ig 

> Ihere were medals itruek in bn of ths horrible fact, having on 
one hide he king liting Vs 3 tions, 61d Leading ou dead bodies, with this 


ing removed, the league was ſigned at Blois, April 11. Ty 
ſubſtance whereof was as follows : f 8 


Charles and Elizabeth ſhall mutually aſſiſt one anoth 
againſt all perſons who ſhall attack them under any prete 10 
whatſoever. | Bi 

The league ſhall remain in full force till a year afte; th 
death of either party. 7 ü 

The party requeſted ſhall be bound to ſend to the Party fre 
quiring, an aid of ſix thouſand foot, or of five hundred lances 
making up, with others, fifteen hundred horſe, at his choice 
with eight ſhips of war, manned with twelve hundred ſoldiers: 
the whole at the expence of the party requiring. 

There ſhall be no innovations made in Scotland, but both 
princes ſhall endeavour to preſerve the peace of that kingdom 
according to the preſent laws, without ſuffering the arrival 4 
any foreign troops. 


Some time after, Elizabeth ſent the earl of Lincoln into 
France *, to ſee the treaty ſworn ; and the Marſhal de Mom. 
morency came to London upon the ſame account. Elizabeth 
{wore to the league the 17th of June, and honoured the mur. 
ſhal with the order of the garter. Whilſt Montmorency ua; 
at the court of England, he never ceaſed ſtrongly to ſolici 
for the queen of Scots' liberty, to whom this eagerneſs dd 
more hurt than good. On the other hand, the queen ordered 
the earl of Lincoln to ſhew the king of France the inter. 
cepted letter from the queen of Scots to the duke of Af 
wherein it appeared that ſhe put herſelf entirely under the king 
of Spain's protection. Montmorency would likewiſe have xc. 
ſumed the affair of the queen's marriage with the duke gf 
Anjou, but did not much inſiſt upon it. Probably he had no 
orders to preſs it very ſtrenuouſly, confidering what happened 
in France immediately after his return; I mean the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew's, wherein admiral Chatillon, and all the 
Hugonots were butchered *, who had been drawn to court, 
under colour of the nuptials of the king of Navarre with the 
princeſs Margaret, king Charles's ſiſter. It is needleſs to ex- 
patiate on this horrible maſſacre, ſo univerſally known, It 
ſuffices to obſerve, in a word, it demonſtrated to perſons of 
the leaſt penetration, that the court of France was then the 
moſt perfidious in the world. | 

This maſſacre threw all the proteſtants in Europe into the 
utmoſt conſternation, eſpecially when they knew it was openly 
approved of at Rome d. The proteſtant princes of Germany 
began to prepare for the defence, believing it was only the 
beginning of a combination to deſtroy their religion through- 
out all Chriſtendom, and the Switzers reſolved in a diet to 
lend France no more troops. But the court of England te- 
flected on it particularly, not queſtioning it was an effect of 
the league of Bayonne, and that the ſtorm would quickly fall 
upon England. Walſingham, who had expreſſed ſo great a 
eſteem for Charles IX. wrote letter after letter, to give warn- 
ing, that he was no longer to be truſted, though he ſhould re- 
peat his proteſtations of friendſhip to the queen, and his al- 
ſurances punctually to obſerve the late treaty é. 

It was not without reaſon that Charles ſtill defired to keep 
fair with Elizabeth. Though he had maſſacred an infinite 
number of his Hugonot ſubjects, he ſaw the reſt reacy to 
take up arms to ſcreen themſelves from his barbarity. Toe 
city of Rochelle, which was as their bulwark, had refuſed to 


open her gates to the king's forces. Some were already n 


arms in Languedoc and other provinces, and probably 
Charles was going to enter into a_new war where he would 
have to deal with deſperate people. Apprehenfive as he was 
that Elizabeth would aid the Hugonots with all her forc's, 
there was no diſſimulation but what he practiſed to civert her 
from it. When ſhe told him by her embaſſador, that alter 
the late maſſacre, ſhe could no longer place any confidence 
in him, he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf in the beſt mannet 
he could. One while he ſaid, it was done without bis £299 
ledge; another while, that he was forced to it, in oder © 
prevent a conſpiracy formed by the adiniral againit bim. 5 
queen his mother, and . his brothers. However, at the very 
time he ſhewed the greateſt defire to live in a _govd vac” 
ſtanding with Elizabeth, he was taking private moaned de 
raiſe her diſturbances. both in England aud Scotland, £5 
the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew's, the pope fent a lege 


. - 5 ; Span 
into France. The duke of Savoy, a great friend to 27%": 


2 orgned 
— — of x 


motto, Virtus in Rebelles : and on the reverſe, the arms of Fran 
between two columns, and Pietas excitavit Julticium 24, Auguttt 15/2, 
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ws come to Paris, and Charles's pretended dread of Philip's 
deſign Was entirely vaniſhed. Nay, there was a ſtrict union 
petween the two kings. On the other ſide, Walſingham 
gave frequent notice, that the duke of Guiſe had private 
conferences with the Scots, and the queen- mother frequently 
ſent for the biſhop of Glaigow, Mary's embaſſador, to her 
houſe at unſeaſonable hours. Theſe things were plain in- 


dications to Elizabeth and her council, that the friendſhip of 


France was not to be relied on, though it had been earneſtly 


fought. : 58 15 ot : 
Affairs being in this fituation, it was not eaſy for the 
queen to determine what courſe ſhe ſhould take. She ſuſpect- 
ed ſome plot was formed againſt her, but was not ſure b. On 
one hand, ſhe was afraid France and Spain were in league a- 
gainſt her; but ſhe could not conceive how it was poſſible for 
them to agree, their intereſts being directly contrary. She 
conſidered, however, that Charles IX. Was governed by the 
Lorrain princes, who had different views from his, and who 
regarded their own private intereſt more than the welfare of 
France. Beſides, an exceffive religious zeal might cauſe him 
to overlook his true intereſt. In this ſtate of uncertainty, 
ſhe thought it moſt adviſeable to ſtand upon her guard, and 
make preparations as it ſhe was to be [peedily invaded and 
to equal the king ot France in dichmulation, letting him know 
however it would not be eaſy to deceive her. So each, play- 
ing the hypozrite, Never Were there ſo ſtrong and o frequent 
proteſtations of triendihip between Charles and Elizabeth, as 
in the firſt months after the miſſacre of St. Bartholomew's. 


Both ſaid, they defired above all things to keep the league in- 
volably, though Charles had no occaſion for Elizabeth's aid, 


and Elizabeth could no longer depend upon the amity of ſuch 
an ally. It was hardly pofſible for them to love one another. 
Charles looked upon Elizabeth as the protectreſs of the re- 
ligion he was endeavouring to extirpate, and Elizabeth could 
conſider him but as a prince, without honour or honeſty, and 
as a ſworn enemy to the religion ſhe profeſſed. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, Charles offered to renew the league with a 
freſh oath, and propoſed a marriage between Elizabeth and 
kis younger brother the duke of Alengon. In ſhort, to give 
Elizabeth a ſenſible mark of his pretended friendſhip, he de- 


fired her to ſtand godmother to a princeſs his queen was 


delivered of in October. Elizabeth anſwered to the firſt 
propoſal, that the treaty of Blois not having been violated on 
her part, ſhe did not ſee any neceſſity to renew it, or ſwear 
to it again. As to the marriage of the duke of Alengon, ſhe 
expreſſed herſelf in ſuch a manner, that ſhe left it undeter- 
mined, whether ſhe would accept or refuſe it. As to the 
king's requeſting her to be godmother to the princeſs, his 
daughter, ſhe replied, Though her own ſubjects and ſeveral 
foreign princes diffuaded her trom being ſpiritually allied to a 
ſworn enemy to the proteſtant religion, ſh2 was willing how- 
ever to give him a proot of her defire to preſerve their mu- 
tual alliance, as far as lay in her power. Thus it was 
all diſſimulation on both fides. But I do not know whether 
Elizabeth can be juſtified for not having refaſed this laſt ar- 
ticle, in order to ſhew at leaſt her deteſtation of the deed 
Charles had lately committed. However, all the reſt of the 
year was {pent in reciprocal proteſtations of a fincere friend- 
hip, but withal in a mutual diſtruſt. Charles was afraid 
Elizabeth would aſſiſt the Hugonots, and thereby all his 
meaſures be broken. Elizabeth had a mind, before ſhe came 
to any reſolution, to ſee a little farther into the deſigus of her 
enemies, and to that purpoſe it was neceſſary for her to keep, 
at leaſt outwardly, ſome correſpondence with king Charles. 


Mean while, the Hugonots knew not what to think of her. 


They ſaw themſelves upon the brink of deſtruction, confider- 
wg the great forces with which the king was preparing to 
attack them; and at the ſame time they taw Elizabeth, who 
was their ſole refuge, ſtand godmother to the child of their 
perſeeutor and executioner. But the intereſt of the Hugo- 
hots was not the thing ſhe had chiefly in view. Her zeal for the 
proteſtant religion was always ſubordinate to her private intereſt. 
be carl of Northumberland, who, after his being ſeized 
in Scotland, had been delivered to the queen, was beheaded in 
this juncture, wherein the queen thought the could not take 
too many precautions to provide for her ſafety e. 

I muſt now mention the affairs of Scotland, to which the 

* There was for ſome conſiderable time a large French fleet, ſtationed be— 


_ Rochel and Boutdeaux, which cauſed her no tmall uncalinets. S<e 
Visges's Ambaſ. p. 259—265, | 


Thomas Percy, earl of Northumberland, was for a ſum of money deli- 
vered to the lord Hunſdon, governor of Berwick, by Mortop, who had 
cen extremely beholden to the earl during his exile in England. He was 
eheaded at York on Auguſt 22. Stow, p. 673. This year died alſo two 
anced age, William Powlet, lord treaſufer of England 


e men in an adv 
(ia v nich he was ſucceeded by Cecil lord Burleigh), marquis of Wincheſter, 


queen had always an eye. The difcovery of the duke of Nor- 
folk's plot had much weakened Mary's party. Some had for- 
ſaken it, and others were ready to do the like. If they ſtill ad- 
hered to it, it was only to obtain advantageous terms for 
quitting it. Grange, governor of Edinburgh caſtle, Lidington, 
the lord Hume, Robert Melvil, and ſome others, who were in 
the caſtle, ſtill affected a fort of neutrality, and a great zeal for 
the good ot their country. But they made this good to con- 
ſiſt in a certain union of the two factions, which ſhould not 
be prejudicial to the captive queen. That is, they would have 
the king's authority to be annulled; and if it could not be 
agreed, that the ſtate ſhould be governed in the queen's name, 
as indeed it was very difficult to gain that point, at leaft that 


the adminiſtration of affairs ſhould be put into the hands of a 


certain number of regents choſen by-the two parties, without 
any mention of queen or king. By this means they would 
have preſerved the queen's rights entire, and broken the mea- 
ſures of the contrary party. Probably, James Melvil, author 
of the Memoirs, was in the fame ſentiments, though he defiret 
to be looked upon as neuter, and as ſuch was employed on 
both ſides, ro ſerve for mediator. The men of this party 
durſt not, however, fully diſcover their minds; but flattered 
themſelves, that, being maſters of Edinburgh caſtle, with the 
help of very few ſuccours, they ſhould be able to ſupport their 
pretenfions. They ſpent the whole winter of the year 1572 
in ſeveral negotiations in France and the Netherlands, to ob- 
tain the ſuccours they wanted. They were made to hope for 
aſſiſtance from both places; but it was only empty promiſes 
without any effect. The court of France durſt not pull off the 
maſk for fear of obſtruCting the grand deſign, which was exe- 
cuted within a few months. For that reaſon, they conſeated 
at length that the queen of Scots ſhould not be mentioned in 
the treaty of Blois. They were contented to agree with the 
Engliſh embaſſadors, that the two crowns ſhould ſend pleni- 
potentiaries into Scotland, to adjuſt the differences between 
the Scots, or compel them to lay down their arms. And in- 
deed Charles IX. nominated du Crocq, who had been often 
ſent into Scotland, to endeavour this agreement, ordering him 
to pals through England, and ſtrongly ſolicit Elizabeth to ſend 
the queen of Scots into France. He gave him moreover cer- 
tain inſtructions, which he was to impart by word of mouth 
to the captive queen. Elizabeth thought this proceeding very 
extraordinary, juſt as the treaty of league was going to'be 
concluded. So, ſuſpecting ſome myſtery in this conduct, ſhe 
plainly refuſed du Crocq leave to fee Mary, and even to pur- 
ſue his journey to Scotland till the league was ſigned, 

A few days after, ſh: made a diſcovery which much in- 
creaſed her ſuſpicions. The lord Seaton, a Scotchman, who 


called himſelf Mary's embaitador to the duke of Alva, had 


taken a journey to Paris, and there held ſeveral conferences 
with the king and the queen- mother. Then he returned to 
Bruſſels, and ſhortly after departed for Scotland. But the 
ſtormy weather compelling him to land at Harwich, he di- 
guiſed himſelf like a ſailor, aud, before it was known who he 
was, croſſed England, and came to Edinburgh, where he fre— 
quently conferred wich Grange, and the other lords in the 
caſtle, But as he had not been able to carry away his papers, 
they were found in the ſhip, whereby it was diſcovered he had 


orders to encourage the lords in the caſtle of Edinburgh to 


hold out, and to give them hopes of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. It 
was alſo known, he was commiffioned ſome time before by 
the Scots of the queen's party, to tell the duke of Alva, that 
with a little aid it would be eaſy to carry away the young king, 
and ſend him into Spain. In ſhorr, Elizabeth heard that 
Grange and his companions, who had begun to treat of an 
accommodation with the earl of Mar, would hear no more of 
it, ſince they had ſeen the lord Seaton. All this, added to 
du Crocq's inſtances for the queen of Scots liberty, and for 
leave to ſpeak with her, made Elizabeth and her council 
judge this envoy was not fent into Scotland to appeaſe, but 
rather to foment the troubles. 'This was the more credible, 
as he had ſaid himſelf, that his inſtructions reached no farther 
than to exhort the Scots to peace. It would therefore have 
been imprudent to ſuffer him to conter with Mary, or to pur- 
ſue his journey into Scotland. 1 

Tobſerved before, that the court of England was no less 
forward than that of France to perpetuate the troubles of 


earl of Wiltſhire, and baron of St. John, of Bafing : He died March 10, in 


the 97th year of his age, and lived to fce an hundred and three perions de- 
tended from him. Ihe o'her was fir Willtam Petre, ſecretary to Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. Mary, and Elizabeth: He was a great benefattor to 


Exeter college in Oxford, wherein he was educated ; aud left in late tg the 


value of one bundred pounds a year: He died Janvwary £5. This your 
n 7 * 1 _— 4 — * P 
alſo, on November 24, died Edward Stanley, earl of Derby, loid Sr inter 
* , * 2 > 4 75 - 
and Strange, of Knocking, Camden, p. 445. Stow, p. 671, 673. 
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Scotland; and this was true, during the regency of the earl 
of Lenox, becauſe the queen's party was then very. ſtrong, 
and it was to be feared the two factions would be united, to 
the great detriment of England. But after the duke of Nor- 
folk's death the caſe was altered. 'The queen's party being 
conſiderably weakened, the council of England thought it 
time to end the troubles of Scotland, by giving ſome content 
to thoſe in the caſtle of Edinburgh, in order to induce them 
to ſubmit to the king, and deliver up the place. To- that end, 
the earl of Mar, with Elizabeth's conſent, had begun with 
thoſe of the caſtle a negotiation, interrupted by the arrival of 
the lord Seaton. | = | | 
The league between France and England being concluded 
ſhortly after, the earl of Mar thought it a favourable oppor- 
tunity to reſume the negotiation with thoſe of the caſtle, and 
to that purpoſe offered them by James Melvil very advantage- 
ous terms. Melvil infinuates, that the regent's inducement 
to this accommodation was only to free Scotland from the 
yoke of the Engliſh. He adds farther, that Grange ſcrupling 
to demand any terms for reſtoring peace to the kingdom, left 
it to the regent's diſcretion, who privately ſwore to the peace, 
in the preſence of two or three perſons only. But Walſing- 
ham's Memoirs ſhew that Melvil was not well informed, 
fince this agreement was made with Elizabeth's approbation, 
and even ſome articles were figned, whereof ſecretary Smith 
ſent a copy to Walſingham at Paris. 
The project was deteated by. the death of the earl of Mar. 
He went to Edinburgh with deſign to have the private treaty 


approved, and the earl of Morton was the chief perſon to be 


prevailed with to ſign it. To that end, he made him a viſit 
at Dalkeith, where he was honourably recerved, and treated 
magnificently. But before the banquet was over f, he felt 


| himſelf ſeized with a violent illneſs, which hardly ſuffered 


him to ride to Edinburgh, where he died s. Many ſuſpected 


he was poiſoned. However, on the 24th of November, the 


earl of Morten was choſen regent by. the intereſt of Eliza- 
beth's friends in Scotland. | fe, 

Nothing could be more advantageous to Elizabeth, than to 
ſee the regency of Scotland in the hands of a man who de- 
pended upon her, and whom the could manage almoft as ſhe 
pleaſed. But on the other fide, the court of France, where 
the Guiſes then ruled, finding that by the earl of Morton's 


promotion, they were going entirely to loſe Scotland, reſolved 


to do their utmoſt to ruin the new regent, and ſupport thoſe 
who ſtil} held the caſtle of Edinburgh. Indeed, that was 
their only way to have ſtill any influence upon the kingdom. 
The duke of Guiſe, who managed every thing, plainly ſaw, if 
the earlof Morton was left unmoleſted, he would not fail, with 
the help of the Engliſh, to cruſh the queen's party entirely, 
and ſhut out the French from Scotland for ever. He reſolved 
therefore to ſend Verac thither, with money to ſupply the oc- 
caſions of thoſe in the caſtle, under colour of labouring to 
appeaſe the troubles. But Verac not being ready ſoon enough, 


the money was put into the hands of Grange's brother, who 


had been ſent into France to ſolicit aid. At the ſame time, 
great pains were taken to gain the earls of Argyle and Athol ; 
and the duke of Chateleraut was told, if Grange could hold 
out till Whitſuntide, he would be ſtrongly aſſiſted by the 
pope, Spain, and France. This was what Walſingham, who 
bad good ſpies at Paris, had frequently wrote to the court of 
England. It was therefore no longer Elizabeth's intereſt ro 
continue diſcord among the Scots. On the contrary, it was 
neceſſary the queen's faction ſhould be deſtroyed, before the 
meaſures which were taking m France and Flanders could 
have their effect. We ſhall ſee preſently that ſhe neglected 
not her intereſt. | | 
During all this year, the queen of Scots and her adherents 
relied much upon the duke of Alva's aſſiſtance, and yet they 
had nothing to hope from thence. From the beginning of 
the year to the time of the maffacre of Paris, the duke had 
been ſo employed, that it was not poſhble for him to think 
feriouſly of the queen of Scots concerns, though he did not 
want a good will to annoy Elizabeth. The count de la Mark, 
whom the queen had driven from her ports for not breaking 
with Spain, had taken the Briel in Holland, and by that un- 


expected blow revived the courage of thoſe who wiſhed to be 


f Metvil ſays it was ſhortly after, p. 118. 

He rode to Sterling. Ibid, | 

bh He received alſo ſuccours from England; for Thomas Morgan carried 
over three hundred men to Fluſhing ; and afterwards procured nine com- 
panies more, which were commanded by fir Humphrey Gilbert, Camden, 
4 Alus year queen Elizabeth had the ſmall- pox. After her recovery, 
ſhe ordered Portſmouth to be ſtrengthened with new fortifications, her navy 
to be encreaſed, muſters to be oblerved in every county, &c. Camden, p. 
445,—July 13, William lord Howard, baron of Eftingham, was made privy- 


ample, The duke of Medina-Celi, ſent after 


freed from the dominion of the Spaniards. Shortly after a. 
whole province of Holland threw off their yoke, and x 


lüſh. 


ing, with ſome other towns in Zealand, followed tha: , 
2 of | | ards from 
Spain with a fleet, was defeared by the confederates, and n 80 
of his ſhips taken. In a word, whilſt the duke of Alva =; 
employed in reducing the revolted towns in Holland hag 
news of the city of Mons being ſurpriſed by count Ley'. > 
Naſlau, obliged him to quit Holland, in order to attemp. BY 
recovery of that place. Mean while the prince of Orang, 


entered the Netherlands at the head of an army raiſed in Gs 


many h. On the other hand, Charles IX. ſent the count ae 
Naſſau five thouſand foot and five hundred horſe, commande 
by Genlis, which were defeated by the duke of Aly, 
whom the king himſelf had ſent notice of the march of y 
aid, deſigned only to amuſe the Hugonots. The trage 
which was acted in France ſhortly after, having opened +. 
prince of Orange's eyes, he was forced to diſband his arty: 
finding the king of France, who promiſed to help to miin;.. 
it, would not keep his word. In the mean time, the duke ox 
Alva was taken up with the ſiege of Mons, which ſurrenderes 
not till the 19th of September. After the ſiege, his troon: 
under the command of Frederico de Toledo his ſon, 195 
employed in taking Zutphen, Naerden, and other places, 
Hence it appears, that during the courſe of, this year, «1, 
duke of Alva was not able to fend an army into Scotland 
though Mary's friends were ſtill in hopes of it. Mary's ex. 
pectation of aſſiſtance from Spain was very prejudicial to he: 
becauſe when her practices were diſcovered, Elizabeth Was 
more intent upon ending the troubles of Scotland. Beſides 

the King of France grew a little cool, when he found queen 
Mary threw herſelf into the arms of the Spaniard i, 

[1573] Though Charles IX. and Elizabeth were very 
jealous of each other, they kept however a ftrict correſpon- 
dence, capable of deceiving thoſe who knew not the inteteſts 
of the two courts. Nothing pafled on both fides but pro- 
teſtations and aſſurances of obſerving mviolably the treaty of 
Blois. The beginning of the year 1573, Elizabeth ſent Wil. 
liam Somerfet earl of Warecfter to Paris, to ſtand in ber 
ſtead to the princeſs, Charles's daughter K, who was named Fi. 
zabeth. She had ordered her embaffador not to be perſur%d 
to be preſent at the mals in the ceremony of the baptiſm; and 
in caſe it was inſiſted upon, to defire the queen of Navarre 
to ſtand in his room. | 

A little before, queen Catherine had ſent to Elizabeth the 
earl of Rais, her confident, to propoſe once more the marriage 
of the duke of Alengon her third fon. But this was not the 
ſole motive of his coming. The carl had orders to obſcrre 
what paſled in England, where the earl of Montgomery and 
ſome other French refugees were equipping a fleet io relicye 
Rochelle, which, after a long blockade, was at length be- 
fieged in form. The duke of Anjou commanded at the fiege, 
having with him the duke of Alengon his brother, and all 
the catholic nobles of France. Elizabeth anſwered, con- 
cerning the propoſal of the marriage, that the was very 
willing to begin a treaty about it, provided the article of 
religion was firft ſettled, elſe it was in vain to ſay any more 
of it. : | 

About the ſame time, Montgomery fatling to the relief of 
Rochelle, the French embaſſador complained that he was ſuf⸗ 
fered to depart, and that the Engliſh merchants had ſupplied 
the beſieged with proviſions. Anfwer was made, that the 
perſons who were ſailed out of the ports of England were not 
owned, and carried counterfeit flags, and if they could be 
taken ſhould be ſeverely puniſhed. As for the merchants, 
they were men who followed their gain wherever they hoped 
to find it; and not being able to ſend their commodities to any 
other port of France, fince the people were left to butcher 
whom they pleaſed, it was no wonder they ſhould ſend them 
to Rochelle, where they could vend them with ſafety. Po- 
bably the court of England had connived at Montgomery 5 
armament, which however had no effect, and at tending pio- 
viſions to the Rochellers. This was all the affiftance the gave 
the Hugonots in their wretched condition. She bad refolve 
to avoid a breach with the French, whether the hoped te 
gain them to her intereſts, or make the world believe tacre 


ſeal; Thomas Ratcliff, earl of Suſſex, lord chamberlain; fir Thons Stat 
principal ſecretary of ſtate; and Chriſtopher Hatton, Eſq, captan 5 
guard. Stow, p. 673.— This year, on May 8, a new patient bis dee 
at Weſtminſter, and was prorogued June 30. The acts made nos, vet 
theſe: 1. An act, making the coining or counterfetting of foreign ci, 11 
priſon of treaſon. 2. That juſtices of peace, at the quarter-f-1900% an 
rate every pariſh within the ſhire to which they belong, for the relief of the 
priſoners in the common gaol. 
k He carried with bim a font of gold weighing 326 ounces» 

675, He came back to England February 27. Hollingh, p. 128 
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as a greater union between her and king Charles than 
there was in, reality. This was doubtleſs to render her ene- 
mies both at home and abroad leſs eager to form plots againſt 
bee are going at length to ſee an end put to the troubles of 
Scotland. The earl of Morton the new regent, having good 
intelligence of what palſed at the court of France, and knows- 
ing it was reſolved to aſſiſt powertully the queen s faction after 
the taking of Rochelle, believed he ought to improve this in- 
terval to prevent their deſigns. He propoſed therefore to 
Grange, by James Melvil, to renew the negotiation begun 
before the carl of Mar's death. Grange and his companions 
made ſome ſcruple at firſt, becauſe they expected the French 
ſuccouts promiſed them by the lord Seaton. However, not to 

've occalion to ſay they were entirely againſt a peace, and to 
try to gain time till Whitſuntide, G:ange replied, he was 
willing to accept the ſame terms as had been offercd by the 
carl of Mar, provided the queen's whole party were included 
in the treaty. The regent, who was better informed than 
Grange imagined, eaftly judged this all wer tended only to 
prolong the agreement, by the dithculries of contenting every 
one, He refuled therefore to treat with the whole party, and 


offered to give Grange and his companions all the ſatisfaction 


they could reaſonably expect; but his offer was rejected. 
Whereupon he turned to the duke of Chateleraut, and the 
earls of Huntley and Argyle, who were not ſo {ſcrupulous as 
thoſe of the caſtle of Edinburgh. They treated for them- 


ſelves and dependents, that is, for almoſt all the reſt of the 


queen's party, without regarding the concerns of Grange 
and his aſſociates. They perceived they could no longer 
rely on the aſſiſtance of France, which was too remote, and 
withal very uncertain, confidering the civil war which afflict- 
ed that kingdom. The treaty which they made with the 


-regent, aſſiſted by Drury and Killegrew, the Engliſh em- 


balladors, was to this effect: | 

That they ſhould ſubmit to the king, and conform to the 
eſtabliſhed religion. That if any perſon ſhould violate this 
article, he ſhould be declared a traitor. 

That the ſentences pronounced againſt the Hamiltons and 
Gordons ſhould be repealed, excepting ſuch however as con- 
cerned the murders of the earls of Murray and Lenox, which 
ſhould be left to the queen of England's deciſion. | 

That the queen of England ſhould bind herſelf by ſome 
public inſtrument, that the Hamiltons and Gordons ſhould 
not be proſecuted for the murder of the earls of Murray and 
Lenox, without her expreſs conſent. | 

The eftates of the kingdom meeting ſhortly after, con- 
firmed this agreement by their authority. 


As ſoon as Grange heard of the agreement which was ne- 
gotiating between the regent and the heads of the queen's 
party, he endeavoured to obſtruct it, by offering to ſurrender 
the caſtle of Edinburgh in fix months. But as the regent was 
better informed than Grange imagined, it was eaſy for him 
to perceive this offer tended only to gain time till the 
French ſuccours ſhould arrivel. Ar laſt, when Grange 
knew the heads of the queen's party were upon the point of 
honing their treaty, he offered to deliver the caſtle imme- 
diately, provided he might put it into the hands of the earl 
of Rothes. But the repent did not think fit to place in that 
fortreſs a governor of Grange's chuſing. Beſides, all 
the proccedings of thoſe of the caſtle, and the evaſions 
they uſed to avoid ſurrendering the place, plainly ſhewed 
they were not heartily inclined to an accommodation. So, 
without farther ceremony, he declared them traitors, and 
prepared in good earneſt to beſiege them. Melvil fays upon 
this occaſion, that he knows not what rage poſſeſſed the re- 
gent, to deſire to have by way of ſiege a place which was 
offered to be ſurrendered voluntarily and inſtantlym. It is 


The following project was formed between the court of France and 


queen Mary's party: That the marquis de Maine ſhould land at Air, with 


one thouſand ſhot, and, after joining the queen's party, repair to Edin— 
burgh, whole caſtle Lidington and Grange had promiſed to deliver to the 
French, and in conſideration thereof were to receive"a penſion, or ſome 
other livelinood, in France; after whick they were to fortity themſelves 
in Loughbreton, Brochty, Dundee, and Aymouth. And then the duke of 
Guile was to come over with forces to deliver the queen of Scots; and at 


the fame time, her friends in England, who were very numerons, were to, 


me in arms, and deliver her in ſpite of queen Elizubeth. See Digges's 
Compl. Ambaſ. p. 314. 


Jo which he adds, © ſeeiug he might have obtained his intent without 


the help of England, having all Scotland at his devotion, ſaving that few 
number without the caſtle, who would likewiſe have agreed upon any 
realonable condition.” p. 120. . 

" Melvil ſays, that having told the regent, Grange, for his honour's ſake, 
was reſolved to agree for the whole party, the regent anſwered, he would 
not agree with all, becauſe then their faction would be as firong as ever; 
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indeed little probable the earl of Morton ſhould deſire to ex- 
poſe himſelf to the difficulties of ſuch a fiege, if he could 
otherwiſe have had the place. But what Melvil aſcribes to 
the regent's rage, may with much more likelihood be im- 
puted to the cavils of thoſe of the caſtle, who ftrove to pro- 
long the time till the promiſed ſuccours ſhould arrive. In 
Walfingham's Negotiations there are ſeveral letters from the 
queen, the lord Burleigh, ſecretary Smith, blaming Grange 
and his companions for their fooliſh preſumption and invin- 
cible obſtinacy, in attempting alone to continue the troubles 


in Scotland. Melvil, Grange's intimate friend, gives quite 


another turn to this affair, and lays the whole blame upon 
the regent®, 

However, the earl of Morton having but few troops, and 
wanting artillery and ammunition, by reaſon the public ma- 
gazine was in the caſtle of Edinburgh, applied to queen 
Elizabeth. I have already ſhewn of what conſequence it 
was to England, that the troubles of Scotland ſhould be 
ended before France could interpoſe. For this reaſon, Eli- 
zabeth immediately made a treaty with the regent, which, 
among others, contained the following articles: 


Elizabeth ſhall ſend to the regent, men, ordnance, and 
ammunition, for the befteging the caſtle of Edinburgh jointly 
with the Scots. 

No capitulation ſhall be granted to the beſieged, without 
the mutual conſent of the regent and the Engliſh general. 

If the caſtle be taken by the Engliſh, it thall be delivered 
to the king of Scotland. | 

The priſoners, after the taking of the caſtle, ſhall be de- 
tained to be proceeded againſt according to law, the queen of 
England being firſt acquainted therewith. 


Purſuant to this treaty, Elizabeth ordered fir William 
Drury, marſhal of Berwick, to march into Scotland with fit- 
teen hundred men, and a train of artillery, which was a ma- 
nifeſt breach of the treaty of Blois; which ran, „That no 
foreign troops ſhould be ſuffered to enter Scotland.” Bur 
as ſhe had diſcovered by the lord Seaton's papers, that France 
intended to violate the ſame article, ſhe believed doubtleſs, 
it would be fimplicity to ſuffer herſelf to be prevented. How- 
ever, the caſtle was inveſted, and the befieged defended 
themſelves a whole month like men in deſpair. But at laſt 


their water failing, they were forced to ſurrender at diſcre- 


tion, if we may believe the Engliſh and Scots of the king's 
party. Melvil affirms on the contrary, that they capitulated, 
but the capitulation was not kept. Thus much is certain, 
the laird of Grange, James Kirkcaldie his brother, and ſome 
others, were condemned to be hanged, and the ſentence was 
executed accordingly®. Lidington died in priſon, having 
himſelf, according to ſome, haſtened his death by poiſon. 


The lord Hume and fir Robert Melvil were releaſed?, Thus 


ended the civil wars in Scotland, and thus Elizabeth's ene- 
mies loſt all hopes of invading her from that quarter. From 
what has been hitherto ſaid, it may be eaſily perceived of 
what conſequence the tranſactions in Scotland were to Eli— 
zabeth. Accordingly ſhe was ever very intent upon the af- 
fairs of that kingdom, where ſhe ſucceſsfully managed her 
intereſts with the moſt refined policy. 


At the time the heads of queen Mary's party were abour 


to ſign their treaty, Verac, who was ſent into Scotland to en- 
courage the party to ſtand their ground, was forced by a ſtorm 
into Scarborough. The prefident of the northern marches 
having notice of it, ordered him to be conveyed to London, 
without hearkening to the rcaſons he alleged againſt it, 
taken from his character. It was known <fterwards, that 
the moment he was ſeized he burnt all his papers. The 
French embaflador made great noiſe that Verac was hindred 
from going to Scotland. But he was told, the queen had no ad- 
vice of the ſending of this embaſſador, and if the had known it, 


and beſides, . as the troubles had occaſioned great wrongs and extortions, he 
choſe rather that the crimes ſhould be laid upon the Hamiltons, &c. becauſe 
their eſtates were greater than thoſe of Grange and the reſt in the cattle, 
and conſequently more land would eſcheat to him as the reward of his la- 
bours. Melvil telling Grange the regent's reſolution, he infiſted upon 
agrecing with all; and Morton hearing of it, pretended to like him the 
bettel tor ſtanding upon his reputation and honour, and ſeemed as if he had 
been reſolved to agree with thoſe in the caſtle. He thanked Melvil for the 
trouble he had been at, deſiring him to go home, and in che mean time he 
would propoſe the matter to the reſt of the noblemen of his fide, who, he 
doubted not, would be very well latisfied with his proceedings, and then he 
would tend for him again, and put the form of the agreement in Writing. 
But he took immediately another courſe, and ſent and offered an accomnio- 
dation to the Hami.tons, &c. who acccpted of it as above, Melzil, Ps 
118—1 20. : 

o Meivil gives Grange an extraordinary character., He ſays he heard 
Henry II. ot France, lay, (pointing to him) 6 yonder ts one of the mot 
yaliant men of our age.” The great conſtable of. France would never 
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would have taken care he ſhould have been treated with the 
reſpect due to his character. That he had been conducted to 
London, by the general order which the preſident of the 
north had, to deal thus by all foreigners who ſhould land in 
thoſe parts, unleſs they were known to be merchants. 

The embaſſador was not very well pleaſed with the an- 
ſwer ; but he had till leſs reaſon to be ſo with that he received 
ſhortly after to his urgent requeſt, for leave to ſpeak with the 
queen of Scots in private. This requeſt had been often re- 
peated to no purpoſe. At laſt, the queen, tired with his im- 
portunities, told him plainly, ſhe was not ignorant of the 
practices of the king of France, and the queen-mother, in 
favour of Mary, and how they ſtood affected to England: 
That, however, ſhe had always inviolably obſerved the late 
treaty a, and would till obſerve it, chuſing rather the rupture 
ſhould come from France than from her : That, in caſe of a 
breach, ſhe did not queſtion, ſhe ſhould be able to defend 
herſelf, being well aſſured of the affection of her ſubjects : 
That ſhe could hardly reſtrain ' ſome, who offered to relieve 
Rochelle at their own expence, and maintain fix months in 
Gaſcogne an army of twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe. | 

Upon the embaſſador's demanding leave for Verac to pur- 
ſue his journey to Scotland, the queen agreed to it, after ſome 
affected delays. But, whilſt ſhe was putting obſtacles in his 
way, ſhe cauſed a letter to be ſent from the earl of Morton, 
telling her, that Verac's coming to Scotland would be very. 
diſpleaſing to him, as well as to the duke of Chateleraut and 
the earl of Huntley, with whom he was in perfect friendſhip : 
That therefore he believed, the envoy would do well to fave 
himſelf the trouble of the journey. Whilſt they were de- 
bating at London about this affair, the caſtle of Edinburgh 
ſurrendered, and fo Verac's journey became entirely ncedlefs. 
Queen Catherine de Medici, politic as ſhe was, could not 
help making a falſe ſtep in diſcovering to Walfingham, that 
the French court's defign was to foment the troubles of Scot- 
land. Upon the embatlador's warm complaints of the in- 
trigues of France with reſpect to Scotland, ſhe proteſted, the 
king, her ſon, and herſelf, knew not what he meant, and “that 
their intention was only to perſuade the Scots to agree, and 
acknowledge queen Mary for their ſovereign,” That is the 
very thing, replied the embaſſador, the queen my miſtreſs 
complains of, tince it is a direct breach of the treaty of Blois. 
The queen perceiving ſhe had ſaid too much, turned the diſ- 
courſe, and complained of Verac's being detained in England; 
to which Walſingham made the ſame anſwer as had been 
given to La Mothe at London. 


Scotland being in peace, under the authority of the young 


king and of a regent devoted to England, Elizabeth was freed 
— O c O o 

from a great unèaſineſs. The recalling the duke of Alva from 
the government of the Low-Countries, was a farther increaſe 
of ber happineſs, The commander of Requeſens, who ſuc- 
ceeded the duke of Alva, finding he had full employment, re- 
fuſed to meddle with the affairs of England and Scotland, and 
ſo Elizabeth had nothing to fear from that fide. Her enemies 
having no longer admittance into Scotland, and England be- 
ing fate from all attacks but by ſea, ſhe lived ſome years in 
great tranquillity, Beſides, France was not in condition to 
make any conſiderable attempt upon her, as well for want of 
naval forces, as becauſe of the civil wars which laid waſte the 
kingdom. | | 

Mean while, Elizabeth, being defirous alſo to ſecure her- 

| feif from all domeſtic attempts, commanded the bithop of 
Roſs, author and promoter of all the plots againſt her, to de- 
part England. He thought himſelf happy in coming off fo 
calily, and withdrawing into France, continued his ſecret 
practiccs, though tolittle purpoſe, He writ there a hiſtory of 
Scotland, from the beginning to the year 1561. 
lays of the carl of Murray towards the end of his hiſtory, 
peaking of the firſt troubles of Scotland, and which Camden 
has taken care to copy, plainly ſhews, what might have been 
expected trom him, had he continued it to the end of the 
war. 
#peak to hi uncovered, Camden ſays, an hundred of the family of the 
Kirkeuldice, oficred to be vaſlals for ever to the regent, to pay a yearly 
meniion of three thouſand marks, and two thouſand pounds Scottiſh in Rand 
it he would {pare his life. He was (ſays Melvil) gentle and meek, like a 
lamb in the houſe, but like a lion m the field. King James, when he cane 
of age, took up his bones, and buried them honourably, reſtoring his heirs, 
p. 122, 123: | We 

y The lord Hume died ſhortly after in Edinburgh-caſtle, where he was 
confined. Melvil, p. 122. a 

Probably ſhe had tome evaſion to excuſe the ſending of her troops into 
Scotland, Rapin. 

In ihe beginning of the year 1573, viz. January 12, died William lord 
Howard of Etting, lord privy-lcal, ſou of Thomas Howard, the martial 
duke of No:toilk, by tis ſecond wife, Agnes Tilney. He was made lord 
high dune Ly queen Mary, and afterwards lord chamberlain ; in which 
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Charles IX. died the goth of May, in the twenty-fith pes 


What he 


. 1 » 54% as fe- 
and the Netherlands, which had been prohibited ever ſince 1508, 


Though Elizabeth had ſaid, in her anſwer to the Property 4% Th 
concerning her marriage with the duke of Alengon, that = "1s is the! 
article of religion was firſt to be ſettled, Catherine de Medi in f of Scot 
did not fail however to ſollicit her upon that ſubject. 95 Suewſbuty 
ſaid, the court of France would yield in that point, but & to the queer 
not ſay how far. Moreover, ſhe cauſed the duke ot Alen couple. 
who was then at the ſiege of Rochelle, to ſend her heuer, In the Ne 
expreſſing his eager deſire to have the marriage ſuccecd. 1! Zealand. | 


laſt, ſhe was ſollicited fo much to permit the duke to com. 
and ſee her, that ſhe conſented, provided he would ng take 
it ill in caſe he was obliged to return without any thing done 
But the ſiege of Rochelle holding longer than was imaging 
hindered the duke from paying his vitit. 

This ſiege, which had laſted ſo long, was at length gig 
on the 25th of June, after the city had withſtood thirty tio. 
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ſand cannon balls, nine great aſſaults, beſides twenty leſſer [157 $7.4 
ones, and the affects of fixty mines. The duke of Auen ſolved in his 
loſt above twelve thouſand men. The news of his he they had giv 
choſen king of Poland, and of the Poliſh embaſſadors beine renewed ag 
on their way to offer him the crown, afforded him a pretence the queen o. 
to relinquiſh his enterpriſe, which perhaps would not haue extirpate, 


ended to his honor; and the raiſing the ſiege brought with 


Blois, after 
it peace to the Hugonots, who were hardly able to [vj 


Port defence aga 


themſelves. Charles IX. was afraid of the duke his brother clude the ca 
and the queen-mother loved him tenderly. This bred he. ſhe could pr 
tween the king and the queen his mother a diſſention, which, by her. Ac 


it is likely proved fatal to the king. He thought it long til 
his brother was gone to Poland, and the queen ſtill found fn. 
freſh excuſe to hinder his departure. At laſt, Charles grey 
ſo ſuſpicious of all theſe delays, that he could not forbear threat. 
ening the queen his mother, who was forced at length t 
ſuffer her beloved ſon to depart, and the king was pleaſed ti. 
accompany him part of the way. But he could not go ſo fi; 
as he had reſolved, by reafon of a diſtemper wherewich hea; 
ſeized, and of which he never recovered. Elizabeth hearing 
the king of Poland was gone, and Charles taken ill, did not 
think proper to receive the duke of Alengon's viſit, before 
ſhe had a fuller knowledge of the affairs of the royal family 
of France. She writ to him therefore to deſire him to def; 
his journey, and gave him for reaſon, that the Engliſh would 
not look with a good eye upon a prince coming from the fiegs 
of Rochelle, and wearing a {word dyed with the blood of their 
brethren. | 

This year Walter d'Evereux earl of Eſſex had leave to 
go into Ireland, to conquer the country of Clandeboy, at his 
own expence. But his enterpriſe was not crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs, becauſe he was privately hindered by the carl of Lei- 
ceſter his enemy “. 

Queen Elizabeth's letter to the duke of Alencon not being 
capable of diſcouraging him, he made treſh inſtances for lente 
to come into England, to which the queen at length yield- 
ing, ſent him a ſafe conduct. But in the mean time, the 
queen his mother ſuſpecting him of a deſign to ſupplant the 
king of Poland his brother, in caſe the king happened to die, 
ordered it fo that the king tet a guard over him as well as the 
king of Navarre, who was accuſed of ſuggeſting this deſign 
to him. However, the queen-mother perceiving the king 
near his end, thought fit to take this precaution, to ſecure the 
crown to the king of Poland, who was abſent. And indeed 
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of his age. The manner of his death was ſo uncommon, 
that it gave occaſion not only to the proteſtants, but the ci. 
tholics themſelves, to conſider it as an effect of the divins 
vengeance for the horrible maſſacre committed by his orders, 
The blood guſhed out of all the paſſages of his body, and eve! 
pouted through his pores. The queen-mother took her mes 
ſures ſo well, that cauſing the dying king to confer on her ti 
regency of the kingdom, ſhe kept all quiet till the arrival 07 
the king of Poland, who ſucceeded his brother by the 
of Henry III. He arrived in France the 5th of Sepremot, 
but came not to Paris till about the middle of February due 
next year. | 
Nothing memorable paſſed in England during the ve 
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poſt he ſerved queen Elizabeth, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Charles, 130 
a while after was made lord chamberlain, and alſo high admiral Nh long 
atter, on March 17, died alſo Reginald Grey earl of Kent, whom tig g- 
the year before raiſed from a private wan to the dignity of eat} of Nong 
after the title had lain dormant fifty years. -His brother Henry {ncceedrd 
him in his honour. John Caius, a famous phyfleian, born at Nor” 
and bred up at Padua and Cambridge, died about this time, and des Bates 
in Gonvil and Caius college, to which he was a great benefactot, wt = 
inſcription on his tomb, FUL CAIUS. The commerce between Cage 


newed in January this year, and the articles agreed upon at Brilto! core 
ing it, were ratified by the king of Spain. This year allo quee! Eleaben 
renewed and confirmed the charters of the city of London. Came 
p. 440, 449. Rymer's Feed, tom, XV. p. 501, 719. 


— 
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145, The only thing Camden has remarked in his An- 
40 is the marriage of Charles earl of Lenox, uncle to the 
king of Scotland, with Elizabeth Cavendiſh the Counteſs of 
Sbrewſbury's daughter. As this marriage was made unknown 
to the queen, ſhe impriſoned the mothers of the new-married 

e. 
op. Netherlands, the confederates took Middleburgh in 
Zealand. But on the other hand, Lewis count of Naſſau, 
who was leading an army to his brother the prince of Orange, 
oft a battle upon Moker-heath, near Nimeguen, and was 
himſelf ſlain, with his brother Henry and Chriſtopher count 


. Palatine*. This ſame year, the Spaniſh troops mutinying, 
ö ſurpriſed and plundered Antwerp, where they made an im- 
d menſe booty. The governor of the Low Countries, to avoid 
X ccater miſchiefs, was forced to pardon them. 
4 [1 575] As ſoon as Henry III. arrived in France, it was re- 
0 ſolved in his council to wage war with the Hugonots, though 
' they had given no occaſion, and preſently after hoſtilities were 
5 tenewed againſt them. Mean while, as Henry was afraid 
0 the queen of England would affiſt thoſe whom he deſigned to 
0 extirpate, his firſt care was to renew with her the league of 
ith Blois, after moving the queſtion to her, Whether the mutual 
ont defence againſt all men, mentioned in that league, did in- 
er clude the cauſe of religion? Elizabeth anſwered, it did, as 
N. ſhe could prove by a letter from the late king which ſhe had 
ich by her. Adding, if he were attacked on account of religion, 
till aud required her aid in virtue of the treaty, ſhe ſhould be 
me always ready to give it. Indeed ſhe ran no great riſk in 
. making that offer, being fully perſuaded the French king 
ext- would not uſe Engliſh troops againſt the Hugonots. Be- 
1 40 fades, by the terms of the league, ſhe was not bound to ſend 
d tg him any troops, ſince inſtead of being attacked he was him- 
) far ſelf the aggreflor. However, Elizabeth's anſwer to Henry 
Ka; might have given the Hugonots 1]] notions of her, if ſhe had 
ring not privately ſupplied the prince of Conde with money to pay 
| not the army prince Caſimir count Palatine was levy ing for them 
fore in Switzerland and Germany. | 
mily England was pretty quiet during the year 1575. There 
defer happened only an accident on the borders of Scotland, where 
ould fir John Forſter, warden of the Middle March, and Car- 
ſiege michel, warden of Liddeſdale in Scotland, holding a confe- 
their rence, each at the head of a troop of his own nation, quar- 
relled and fought. The Engliſh were worſted, fir George 
76 to Heron, warden of Tindale, loſt his life, and Forſter being 
at his taken priſoner , was conducted to the earl of Morton, who 
\ Tae treated him very civilly, but'detained him ſome time, for fear 
Lei. if he were preſently diſmiſſed, he would in his heat attempt a 
revenge. At laſt, having releaſed him, he made him promiſe 
being to appear in Scotland at a ſet day. Elizabeth thought the re- 
1 gent of Scotland's procceding very ſtrange, and at firſt took 
yield the affair very heinouſly; but Morton found means to appeaſe 
e, the ber, by making all the ſubmiſſions ſhe was pleaſed to require. 
nt the This year died the duke of Chateleraut x. 
to die, [1576] This year affords as little matter for the Hiſtory 
a5 the of England as the foregoing. We only find that the earl of 
defign Efe died in Ireland J, and the carl of Leiceſter privately 
e king married his widow, unknown to the queen, though he was 
arcthe ſuſpected of having cauſed the huſband to be poiſoned. He 
indeed vas always in the queen's good graces, who was ſo biaſſed in 
| rex his favour, that no man durſt tell her his thoughts of him. It 
mmon, Las one of queen Elizabeth's greateſt failings to place her 
the ca- WI <ffexm upon a perſon who fo little deſerved it?. | 
divine As id is neceflary for the ſequel of the hiſtory to know what 
orders, afled in the countries near England, I muſt make a ſhort di- 
nd eve Wl grethon , not ſo much to inform the reader of things which are 
er we. Vell known, as to refreſh his memory. 
ver le WM Lewis de Zuniga, commander of Requeſens, and gover— 
11141 07 WE : | 
ne name = This year, in order to avoid exceſs in apparel, which had ſpread itſelf 
RT q ail over England, the queen, by proclamation, commanded that every one 
teme wy . fuould within fourteen days wear clothes of ſuch a faſhion, which ſhe her- 
ary 14 5 gelt began to wear in her own court. Sumptuous buildings crept in alſo 
3 about this time ; and as Camden obſerves, to the great ornament of the 
lo year 4 ngdom, but to as great decay of hoſpitality, p. 452.—On April 3, the 
Nos Y Fey granted a commiſſion to the lord Burleigh high treaſurer of England, 
3 Y pat Wale Mildmay chancellor and under treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
As 5 W ci. Ach - _ entranchiſe bondmen and bondwomen, or, as they are now 
00 e copyholders, regardant and appertaining to the royal manors and poſ- 
tl n . 5 ans. Within the counties of Cornwall, Devon, Somerſet, and Glouceſter. 
0 1 gut Feed. tom. XV. p. 731. 
E p. hereupon the prince of Orange began to think of applying to the 
. Nor Bn reuch, but Elizabeth ſent Daniel Rogers to diſſuade him from it; which 
bes d e being able to do, the queen ſent Henry Cobham to the king of Spain, to 
„ n WW form him of the prince of Orange's deſigns. Camden, p. 453. 
5 1 33 Wan Perner ot Berwick. Camden, p. 4 4. 1 th 
101 Inder W fter, Cuthb 8 23 ſon of the earl of Bedford, and fon. in- lau to For- 
a Lo 2 * ert Collingwood, James Ogle, Henry Fenwick, &, Camden, 
Candy . eee Hamilton, duke of Chateleraut and earl of Arran, was great 
0 Mary 3 II. of Scotland by his daughter. He was appointed tutor 
lt; * 0 


Scots, and governor and preſumptive heir of the kingdom 
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nor. of the Low-Countries, died this year. After his death, 
the council of ſtate adminiſtered alone the affairs of the Ne- 
therlands till a new governor ſhould arrive. The council 
confiſted of natives and Spaniards. Shortly after, the Spaniin 
troops happened to mutiny, and reſolved to plunder Bruſſels. 
The magiſtrates, alarmed at the danger, applied to the coun- 
cil of ſtate, who declared the mutineers rebels, though ſe- 
veral of the counſellors favoured the ſeditions. And indeed, 
preſently after the little town of Aloſt was ſacked, and the 
council of ſtate took no care to puniſh the authors of that 
outrage, or prevent the like misfortune which threatened the 
other towns. For that reaſon ſome lords of Brabant drew to- 


gether at Bruflels ſome of the citizens, and inveſting the 


place where the council of ſtate held their ſeſſions, expelled 
ſuch of the members as were ſuſpected to countenance the 
mutineers, and put in their room perſons better affected to 
the good of their country. The new council of ſtate, thus 
compoſed, joined the confederates, who were now in arms 
in defence of their liberties, and they entered together into a 
league to free themſelves from the Spaniſh forces. Then 
Hierony mo de Roda, a Spaniard, one of thoſe who were ex- 
pelled the council, headed the rebels, and ſent for the Spa- 


niſh troops which were in Holland, with whom the Ger- 


mans joined. This body, grown very conſiderable, plundered 
«oh and Antwerp, without any poſſibility of preventing 
them. 

The prince of Orange, Who was in Holland, ſeeing the 
affairs of the Netherlands reduced to this point, offered the 
council of ſtate his troops, his perſon, and the aſſiſtance of 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand, which begat to make 
a ſeparate ſtate under his government. Upon this offer, the 
council of ſtate reſolved to enter into treaty with Holland and 
Zealand. The conferences were held at Ghent, where with 
an unanimous conſent, Luxemburgh excepted, was formed the 
union of the provinces of the Low-Countries, called the Union 
or Pacification of Ghent, for the defence of their laws and 
liberties. Notwithſtanding this, they were ſtill willing to 
own the king of Spain's authority, provided he would go- 
vern according to the antient laws. This union being thus 
formed, the fortreſſes raiſed by the duke of Alva to keep the 
Netherlands in ſubjection, were demoliſhed every-where. Some 


time after, the aflociation was ſworn by the clergy and nobi- 


lity, ſolemnly approved by the council of ſtate, and publiſhed 
at Bruſſels. By that, Philip II. loſt almoſt all his authority in 
the Low-Countries, having only the bare title of ſovereign, 
unleſs he would confine himſelf to the rights enjoyed by his 
predeceſſors, which was very far from his thoughts. 

France was not more quiet than the Low-Countries. The 
duke of Alengon had aſſembled an army againſt the king in 
favour of the Hugonots. On. the other hand, the prince of 
Conde, with the forces levied by prince Cafimir in Germany, 
entered France and joined the duke of Alengon., Thus the 
Hugonots, whom the court had determined to extirpate, 
were in a condition to ſell their lives dear, having at their head 
the king's brother, the king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, 
with an army of thirty thouſand men. But the queen-mother 
had the addreſs to break all their meaſures. She ſent them 
offers of peace, and, during the negotiation, found means to 
ſow jealouſy among them, and win from them the duke of 
Alencon and prince Caſimir. In ſhort, ſhe cauſed them to 
agree to a peace, which, for all its ſeeming advantages, proved 
fatal to them, as it diſunited their forces. The treaty was 
concluded the gth of May, and enrolled fix months after by 
the parliament of Paris. The Hugonots had never obtained 
ſo adyantageovs a peace ſince the beginning of the troubles. 
In October the duke of Alencon came to court, where the 
queen his mother diſengaged him entirely from the fide of the 


during her minority, Upon his delivering her to the French, he was made 
duke of Chateleraut in France. Camden, p. 454.— This year allo, on May 
17, died the learned Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Strype. 
Stow, p. 679. : _ 855 

y Being conſtrained to give over his enterpriſe in Ireland, he returned into 
England, having much waſted his eſtate, where openly threatening Leiceſter, 
whom he ſuſpected to have done him ill offices, he was by his cunning court- 
tricks {ent back into Ireland, with the inſignificant title of earl marthal of 
Ireland; where grief and forrow throwing him into a bloody-flux, he died 
Sept. 22, 1576, in the 36th year of his age. 1 5 which, Leiceſter putting 
away Douglas Sheffield (whether his wife or mi reſs is not known), he made 
love to Eſſex's widow, daughter to fir Francis Knolles, to whom he was al- 
terwards doubly married: firſt privately, and then publicly, for fir Francis's 
ſatisfaction, who doubted of the private marriage. Camden, p. 455, 457- 

z This year the parliament met, by prorogation, at Weſtminſter, on Fe- 
bruary 8, and was prorogued again to March 15. The lords and commons 
granted two fifteenths and tenths, and a ſubſidy; and the clergy gave a ſub- 
hidy of ſix ſhillings in the pound, to be paid in three years. See Statut. 
The acts now made, were, 1. That all perſons which by any means whatio- 
ever impair, diminiſh, or falfify the coins of the realm, ſhall be guilty of trea- 
ſon, 2. An additional act to thoſe already made for the repairing of high- 
ways, &c. See Statut. 18 Eliz. 
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the throne. | | | 

The peace was no ſooner ſigned, than, according to the 
ſincerity ſome time ſince profeſſed by the court of France, they 
took new meaſures to ruin the Hugonots. Treaties and oaths 
went then for nothing, and were conſidered only as lawful 
ſnares to ſurpriſe heretics. The cardinal of Eite the pope's 
legate, and Don John of Auſtria, who was going to take poſ- 
ſeflion of the government of the Low-Countries, came to the 
court of France, and had ſeveral conferences upon the occa- 
ſion with the king, the queen-mother, and the duke of Guile, 
Guiſe was looked upon as the head of the catholic party, 
and for that reaſon the legate took with him meaſures, of 
which the king was not fully informed. | 
means in their opinion, to attain their end, was to unite ſe— 
veral aſſociations, made in divers provinces by the zealous ca- 
tholics, and form one general aſſociation againſt the enemies 
of the anticnt religion. 'This is what was called the Holy 
Union, or fimply, the League. Humieres was the firſt that 
ſigned it in Picardy, from whence it ſpread aſterwards over 
the kingdom. The pope was the chicf promoter of it, the 
king of Spain gloried in being called its protector, and the 
duke of Guiſe, who aimed at being declared the head, ſup- 
ported it to the utmoſt of his power. The queen-mother wil- 
lingly came into it, not from a religious zeal, but becauſe the 
Hugonots had threatened to call her to an account for her ad- 
miniſtration during her regency. In fine, the king himſelf, 
ſeduced by ill counſels and his own ſupineneſs, was carried 
away with the torrent, and ſuffered the miſchief to increaſe, 
which was one day to prove his ruin. | 

When the late peace was negotiated, the Hugonots ear- 
neſtly ſollicited a general meeting of the ſtates, imagining, 
beſides a great many deputies of their religion, they ſhould 
have for them the duke of Alencon's party, and many others 
who were not pleaſed with the government. But when the 
deputies came to be elected, the duke of Alengon had now 
changed ſides. Beſides, the court by intrigues and money 
found means to procure a great number of deputies to be 
choſen who were againſt the Hugonots. So the ſtates meet- 
ing at Blois, inſtead of moving any thing in favour of the re- 
formed religion, were going to demand of the king the con- 
firmation of the league, and requeſt him to appoint the duke 
of Guiſe for head. But the king, who was now grown ex- 
tremely jealous of the duke of Guile, reſolved to prevent it. 
To that end, he declared himſelf head of the league, and 
figning it firſt with his own hand, cauſed the great men of 
his court to ſubſcribe it, and ſent it into the provinces that 
every one might do the ſame. Shortly after, the ſtates hav- 
ing ſent to pray him that he would not allow any religion 
in the kingdom but the catholic, he anſwered, it was his 
intention; and if he was under a neceſſity of promiſing the 
contrary, even with an oath, he would keep his word only 
till he had forces ſufficient to enable him to break it. Thus 
the Hugonots were forced to defend themſelves to the laſt 
drop of their blood, without the leaſt hopes of ſeeing an end 
to their calamities by a treaty, ſince the king himſelf de- 
clared he would never make any with them, but only to de- 
ceive them. 

[1577] Don John of Auſtria came into the Low- Coun- 
tries the beginning of the year 1577, full of vaſt projects. 
He was a prince of a great genius, and of an ambition ſuit— 
able to his birth. The condition of a ſubject was a burthen of 
which he would have been glad to be eaſed. All his views 
tended to ſovereignty. His firſt project was to make himſelf 
king of Tunis ; that failing, he thought of marrying the queen 
of Scots, and becoming ſovereign of all Great Britain. Cam- 
den affirms, he had this from the mouth of Antonio Perez, 
who told him moreover, that the project was imparted to 
pope Gregory. XIII. who approved it, but was concealed from 
king Philip. This was probably the ſubject of Don John's 
conferences at Paris with the duke of Guile. So Don John, 
when he arrived in the Low-Countries, had two grand de- 
ſigns in his head: Firft, to ſubdue the Netherlands entirely: 
Secondly, to become maſter of England and Scotland, Eli- 


This year, on June x1, died fir Anthony Cook, of Gyddy-hall in Eſ 
{ex, one of the tutors to king Edward VI. One of his daughters married 
William lord Burleigh, and another fir Nicholas Bacon lord keeper. Strype's 
Ann. tom. II. p. 467.—This year, on June 15, Martin Frobiſher tailed 
trom England, with two ſmall barks and one 3 with deſign to go 
upon the diſcovery of a paſſage to Cathay and China by the north parts of 
America. On the 2oth of July, he diſcovered a high land, which he cal- 
led Queen Elizabeth's Foreland, and afterwards thote ſtreiglits which bear 
bie name. He proceeded ſixty leagues farther, and went on fhore, where 
he caught one of the natives, whom he brought to England, when he re- 
turned thither in Auguſt, He made a ſecond voyage to the ſame place the 
next year; and a third in 1568, Stow, p. 680, 681, 685. | | 

v An office anſwering to that of dictator among the Romans, 
L 9. | 
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Hugonots. Then it was that he aſſumed the title of duke zabeth was not ignorant of the firſt, but the ſecond wa; ai 
of Anjou, borne by the king his brother before he aſcended , 7 


The moſt proper 


peror Rodolphus II. and the prince of Orange was declared 


a.ſecret to her. 

. The pacification of Ghent was communicated to the $,, 
niſh court, and Philip giving way to the times, thought by 
per to confirm it by an edict, So when Don John of Au. 
ſtria came to the Netherlands, he was forced to ſign it befo 
he was owned for governor. This was followed by an 40 
ſembly held at Marche en Famine, where it was reſolved 90 
publiſh a perpetual edict (as they called it) for driving the 
Spaniſh troops out of the Low- Countries, purſuant ti the 
pacification of Ghent. Philip approving alſo this edict, the 
Spaniards were ſent into Italy, all'the places remaining in th, 
hands of the ſtates. Hitherto Don John had beed forced t 
diſſemble ; but ſome time after, he took off the maſk, aud 
ſurpriſed the caſtle of Namur. At the ſame time he ſollicitel 
the German troops, who were waiting in that country for 
their arrears, to ſurrender the places where they were gat. 
ſoned ; but he was prevented by the ſtates, who found mean 
to gain thoſe troops before him. The ſtates imputed the 
rupture to Don John's ambition, aad carried their complaing 
to the king, to whom Don John alſo writ, that the caby; 
of the prince of Orange had conſtrained him to provide fo 
his own ſafety. Be this as it will, the ſtates of Brabant called 
the prince of Orange to their relief, and gave him the ſuper. 
intendency of their country by conferring on him the title gf 
Ruart b. This proceeding raiſed the jealouſy of the duke of 
Arſcot, and ſome other Brabant lords, who, to ruin the 
prince of Orange's credit, propoſed to the United Provinces 
the electing a governor-general, under colour they ſhould a} 
have the ſame head. The prince of Orange perceived he v 
aimed at, but nor to give occaſion to a fatal diviſion of the 
forces of. the confederates, oppoſed not the election. The 
choice fell upon the archduke Matthias, brother to the cm. 


his heutenant. In the archduke's patent however were in. 
ſerted certain conditions, which, giving him the title and bo. 
nour of governor, left the whole authority to the ſtates. This 
done, Matthias ſtealing away, as it was pretended, from his 
brother the emperor's court, came into the Low- Countries, 
where he was put in poſſeſſion of his poſt. Then the fates 
proclaimed war with Don John, who had taken care to be 
prepared, by ſending for troops from Italy, which were nog 
on their way. | | 

Then, and not before, Elizabeth perceived ſhe muſt have 
an eye to what paſſed in the Netherlands, becauſe at the ſame 
time the prince of Orange informed her of Don John's de. 
ſign to marry the queen of Scots, and the ſtates ſent ambat- 
ſador's © to defire her aſſiſtance. So, finding the defigns of 
the governor of the Low-Countries reached farther than ſhe 
imagined, ſhe immediately lent the ſtates a hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, which they deſired of her d. Camden ſpeaks 
here of a treaty whereby the queen engaged to aſſiſt the ſtates 
with a thouſand horſe well mounted, and five thouſand foot, 


4 ac a—_— in th, n _ * 


ä 
on condition the general or commander, being an Englil— ] 
man, ſhould be admitted into the council of fate, and ro- 
thing determined without his conſent. But Grotius docs pot ; 
mention this treaty in his Annals of the Low-Countries. He 6 
ſays only, from that time Elizabeth concerned herſelf io f , 
with the affairs of the United Provinces, that ſhe did not full [ 
the ſtates to come to any important reſolution without gg I 
her notice e. Indeed it was very much her intereſt to order K 
it ſo, that the war now beginning in the Low-Countries mould A 
be continued in ſuch a manner, as to diſable Don John 0 fi 
Auſtria to execute his projects upon England. Thele pros 
were not the inventions of the prince of Orange, to enges! p 
Elizabeth in the defence of the Netherlands. Famianus Stra ſe 
poſitively mentions them in his hiſtory, He even ſajs, Gre- v2 
gory XIII. ſent a nuncio to Don John with the ſum 01 ft 
thouſand crowns, to be employed in the expedition pf tu 
againſt England, but that he was forced to uſe it in bis n F. 
with the ſtates. Mean while, at the very time Elizabetn kit de 
money to Philip II.'s enemies, ſhe wrote to him i, that ſhe bf G 
no means intended to break the antient alliance berivec! Eng- Wi 


1 7 ho 
on the contrai)s ia 


land and the houſe of Burgundy : that, f 
v 


ſupplied the confederates with money, only to ſecute i 

© The marquis of Hauree, and Adolph Metkirk. Camden, p. . 

4 For eight months. She told the embaſſadors, that if they could wh 
the ſum of money any where, ſhe and the city of London would bene 
curity for it, on condition that certain towns in the Netherlands, W 
ſhould name, would become bound to repay the money within a 505 be 
had ſent them 20,0001). laſt year, and exhorted them at the tame ny not? 
change their religion nor their prince, and not to receive the 
Netherlands. Ibid. p. 456, 458. 

© Qicen Elizabeth concluded, on January 7, this year, à lea wes 
and detenlive with the ſtates, which in effect contained no mold tl 
Sce Rymer's Feed. tom. XV. p. 783. 

By Thomas Wilks, whom the diſpatched to him. 
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Camden, p- 400. 
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ed to him, and hinder them from deſperately throwin 
rig arms of France. It is likely Philip — 
— well pleaſed with theſe reaſons, but feigned to be ſo, 
not to induce Elizabeth to do more. 
m_ this time the affairs of France were in a fad ſituation, 
The tranſactions of the ſtates at Blois could not but raiſe a 
zeil war in the kingdom. The Hugonots finding a reſolu- 
00 was taken to extirpate them, made a counter- league, 
ane the king of Navarre was declared general, and the 
5 a of Conde appointed for his lieutenant. The former 
wt of pacification being revoked, as had been refolved by 
2 ſtates, hoſtilities were renewed on both ſides, but with 
eat diſadvantage to the Hugonots, who were very weak. 
However, as the war gave the duke of Guiſe too much credit, 
of whoſe power the king was extremely jealous, Henry thought 
it his intereſt to grant a peace to the Hugonots. From thence 
forward he plunged himſelf into pleaſures, and lived at ſo ex- 
-nfive a rate, that he forfeited the love and eſteem of his ſub- 
ets. The prince of Lorrain knew how to improve the 
advantages which the King's conduct procured him, as will 
H er appear &. | 
18557 P Whüf Elizabeth aſſiſted the confederates of the 
Low- Countries, under colour of hindering them from ſub- 
mitting to France, Philip returned the favour, by entleavour- 
ing to raiſe a rebellion in Ireland. The proje& was formed 
E ne time before on account of pope Gregory XIII. who 
W wanted to procure for his fon Jacomo Boncom pagno the crown 
of that kingdom. Thomas Stukely, an Englith fugitive, was 
the firſt author of it, and Philip II. undertook to ſupply what- 
ever was neceſſary to accompliſh it. In the year 1570, 
Stukely went to Pius V. and perſuaded him, it would be very 
eaſy to burn the Engliſh fleet, and then conquer Ireland ; and 
to that purpoſe he defired the command of ſome ſhips and 
three thouſand Italians. The project, which could not then 
be executed, was reſumed under the pontificate of Gregory 
XIII. who was allured with the hopes of procuring the crown 
of Ireland for his baſtard ſon. As Stukely knew that, beſides 
the navy-royal, Elizabeth could, upon occaſion, equip a good 
number of other ſhips, he propoſed the freighting of as many 
= Engliſh veſſels as poſfible, by the Flemings, French, Spa- 
E niards, Italians, and the ſending them ſome long voyage. 
After that, he was to attack the royal navy, which was then 
very weak, and try to burn the ſhips in the ſeveral harbours 
where they lay, Which done, he intended to make a deſcent 
in Ircland, where he did not queſtion the native Iriſh would 
join him ; and after the expulſion of the Engliſh, he was to 
cauic the pope's ſon to be proclaimed king. It is not very 
lik-ly Philip II. depended upon the ſucceſs of this enterpriſe; 
but he hoped, no doubt, to cauſe a diverſion, which ſhould 
hinder Elizabeth from aſliſting the rebels of the Low-Coun- 
tries, or at leaſt convince her ſhe ought to pay him more re- 
gard. However, the pope having conferred on Stukely feve- 
741 honourable titles h taken from the kingdom of Ireland, as 
it he had been in poſſeſſion, gave him ſome ſhips and eight 
hundred Italian ſoldiers, paid by the king of Spain. Stukely 
tailed from Civita Vecchia, and ſafely arrived at Liſbon, with 
intent to purſue his voyage and undertaking. But Don Se- 
baſtian; king of Portugal, being then going into Africa to war 
upon the Moors, perſuaded him to accompany him in his ex- 
pedition, and obtained Philip's leave. Shortly after, they both 
periſhed in the battle of Alcazar, and Philip relinquiſhed the 
project of conquering Ireland for that of ſecuring the crown 
of Portugal, after the death of the old cardinal Henry, who 
ſucceeded Don Sebaſtian. 

The war commencing in the Netherlands, ſeveral com- 
panies of volunteers were formed in England, who went to 
ſerve the ſtates with the queen's conſent, or at leaſt conni- 
vance . On the other hand, part of the Spaniſh troops, diſ- 
banded at the arrival of Don John of Auſtria, were now re- 
turned to the Low-Countries, and moreover, Alexander 
Farneſe, ſon of Octavio, had brought Don John a confi- 
derable body of Italians. With theſe forces, Don John gained zt 
Gemblours a fignal victory over the army of the ſtates, which 
was followed with the taking of ſeveral places. Some time 
after, Philip II. offered a peace to the ſtates 3 but as it was 
upon terms very different from the pacification of Ghent, and 
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„as rejected. | 
; The affairs of the ſtates were however in an ill ſituation. 


* This year died the learned fir Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate, Cam- 


en, p. 460, 
: | ö The 2 made him marquis of Lemſter, earl of Wexford and Cater- 
; | lough, vikcount Morough, and baron of Roſs. This Stukely was a profuſe 


aging man, who, after ſpending his eſtate, fled into Ircland, where being 
diſappointed of the hopes he hat of being ſteward of Wexford, he vented 
many ſcurrilous things againſt the queen, and then made his eſcape froin 
ieland into Italy to Pius V. Camden, p. 462. i 
The chief were John North, the lord North's eldeſt fon ; John Norris, 
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as he did not talk of recalling Don John of Auſtria, his offer 


334 
The jealouſies among the great men, and the diverſity of re- 
ligions, bred very dangerous troubles in the riſing common- 
wealth. The duke Anjou and prince Caſimit equally of- 
fered their aſſiſtance to the ſtates, who knew not which way 


to turn. But at this very time a fortunate and uſie x pected 
accident happened. The city of Amſterdam, which hitherto 


had been for the king, reſolved to join the confederates, and - 


by that conſiderably ſtrengthened their party. On the other 
hand, what paſſed ſoon after in the ſame city, very much 
increaſed the ſuſpicion and diſtruſt of the catholics. They 
who had been baniſhed on account of religion, being recalled, 
found means to expel the magiſtrates, and put the govern- 
ment of the city into the hands of the reformed. The ſame 
thing was done at Haerlem, Utrecht, and other places; and 
this gave the catholics reaſon to ſuſpect that, under colour 
of maintaining the cauſe of liberty, there was a deſign to 
aboliſh the antient religion, contrary to the pacification of 
Ghent. And therefore to prevent the execution of this pro- 
ject, the catholics propoſed to give the government of the 
ſtate to the duke of Anjou, a prince attached to his reli- 
gion, and over whom they hoped the prince of Orange would 
not have the ſame influence as over Matthias. The prince of 
Orange not thinking proper to oppoſe the motion, for tear 
of confirming the ſuſpicions of the catholics, the duke of 
Anjou was declared by the ſtates, Protector of the Belgick 
liberties. | 

Mean while, the reformed fearing the duke of Anjou's at- 


rival would produce ſome change prejudicial to their religion, | 


preſented a petition to the ſtates, defiring to be admitted to 
the exerciſes of the public offices, as well as the catholics. 
This requeſt was granted, on condition the catholics ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privilege in Holland and Zealand ; but theſe 


two provinces, without directly oppoſing this reſolution, found 


means however to evade the condition annexed. Thence aroſe 
great diviſions among the confederates. The Eatholics would 
yield nothing in the provinces where they were maſters, fince 
Holland and Zealand did not perform what was ordained, and 
the reformed would ſeize by force what was granted them by 
the ſtates. 

Whilſt theſe differences ſenſibly leſſened the union of the 
confederate provinces, it happened that the inhabitants of 
Ghent expelled the city all the Romiſh prieſts, and without 
obeying the archduke and the prince of Orange, who com- 
manded them to recal them, prepared for their defence, ini 


caſe they ſhould be compelled to ſubmit. On the other hand, 


the people of Artois and Hainault refuſed to ſuffer the re- 
formed in their territories, and even pretended that the Gan- 


tois ought to be reduced to their duty by force. But the 


prince of Orange ſtoutly oppoſed all violent methods, by rea- 
ſon of the manifeſt danger of turning the arms of the confe- 
derates againſt themſelves, at a time when Don Johm of Au- 
ſirta was preparing to do his utmoſt to deſtroy them. And 
indeed, ſhortly after, he attempted to force the army of thł 
ſtates, which was ſtrongly intrenched, but was bravely re- 
pulſed. This attempt failing, contrary to his expeRation, he 
made freſn offers of peace, to amuſe the ſtates till the arrival 
of a confiderable body of troops which were coming to him. 
For the fame reaſon, the ſtates readily entered into treaty to 
gain time, becauſe they expected prince Caſimir with an army, 
and the duke of Anjou, who was now on the borders of Hai- 
nault with eight thouſand men. Don John's ſuccours coming 
firſt, he broke off the negotiation, and renewed the hoſtilitics, 
being at the head of thirty thouſand foot and ſixteen thouſand 
horſe. Prince Cafimir arriving alſo preſently after, the army 
of the ſtates was fixty thouſand ſtrong, whilſt the duke of 
Anjou took in Hainault the little town of Binck. Caſimir's 
army was chiefly paid by the queen, whoſc intereſt it was to 
hinder Don John from growing too powerful in the Nether- 
lands, though feigning to be ignorant of his deſigns, the found 
other pretences to juſtify her aſſiſting the ſtates k. | 
The diviſions betwixt Ghent and the provinces of Artois 
and Hainault rendered the great armament of the ſtates inef- 
fectual. Some of their troops complaining they were not, duly 
paid, ſuddenly quitted the army and took Menin. Shortly 
after, colonel Montigny followed their example with his 
whole regiment, and headed all the deſerters. After that, he 
Joined the troops of Artois, and made inroads into the pro- 
vince of Flanders. Then the Gantais, ſecing their neigh- 
bours ſo powerful, and able to give them law, called prince 


the lord Norris's fecond fon ; Henry Cavendifh, and Thomas Morgan, colo- 
nels. Norris, general of the Engliſh, in the firſt battle fought ſtoutly, hav- 
ing three horſes killed under hin. Camden, p. 460. 

k About this time, count Swartzenberg from the emperor; Fömpon de 
Bellievre from the king of France, and the lord Coblian and fir Francis 
Walſingham from queen Elizabeth, repaired to the United Provinces; to find 
out ſome way tor making n peace; but nothing could be agreed on, Ibid. 
p- 400. 
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Caſimir to their relief, and promiſed to pay his troops. The 
prince accepted their offer, and, coming to Ghent, the duke 
of Anjou refuſed to join the army of the ſtates, unleſs prince 
Caſimir would return with his Germans; and as he could 
not prevail, he retired to France, leaving his troops free to 
join thoſe of Montigny. Thus theſe two princes, who came 
into the Low-Countries on purpoſe to aid the confederate 
provinces, ſerved only to ruin their affairs, by fomenting dif- 
cord among the inhabitants. Some time after, Caſimir paſſed 
into England i, probably to vindicate his conduct to Elizabeth, 
who had ſupplied him with money to raiſe and maintain his 
army. 

| Don John of Auſtria had not time to improve the troubles 
raiſed in the Netherlands, being prevented by death the 1ſt of 
October. There had been a conſpiracy againſt him, for 
which two Engliſhmen, Ratcliffe ® and Grey, were executed. 
But he could not eſcape the poiſon which the king his brother 
cauſed to be given him, if we may believe ſome writers. After 
his death, Alexander Farneſe prince of Parma took upon him 
the command of the army, till farther orders from the court 
of Spain. His principal care was to cheriſh the diſſention be- 
tween the Flemings and the inhabitants of Hainault and Ar- 
tois, in which he ſucceeded to his wiſh. 

Whilſt the duke of Anjou was in the Low-Countries, he 
ſent into England a gentleman called Bacqueville, to renew 
the treaty of his marriage with the queen. The king of 
France alſo ſent thither Rambouillet upon the ſame account, 
being very defirous to be freed from a brother, who made him 
very uneaſy by his levity, which ſuffered him to be directed by 
people who had not always his intereft in view. The queen 


received theſe envoys ſo very graciouſly, that all the world 


imagined ſhe really intended to marry. It is difficult to know 
whether, being then five and forty years old, ſhe ſeriouſly 
thought of eſpouſing the duke of Anjou who was but twenty, 
or, taking a ſort of pride in being wooed, only meant to amuſe 
him. For my part, I believe it to be an effect of her policy, 
that her enemies, upon the rumour of her going to marry the 
duke of Anjou, might be leſs eager to purſue their deſigns 
againſt her. I mean the private defigns upon her lite, ſince 
there was then no likelihood of her being openly attacked, nor 
conſequently any urgent reaſon to determine her to marry. 
She had nothing to fear from Scotland. France was not then 
in condition to make any conſiderable attempt upon England. 
The king of Spain was wholly intent upon procuring the 
crown of Portugal. In a word, the ſituation of the affairs of 
the Netherlands permitted not Don John of Auſtria to exe- 
cute his vaſt projects. Thus, in all appearance, the queen 
upon this occafion acted ſolely out of policy. But before I 
relate the event of the negotiation, it will be neceſſary to give 
a general knowledge of what paſſed in Scotland during the 
year 1578. | 
The carl of Morton ſtill governed that kingdom as regent, 
but in ſuch a manner, that he daily created to himſelf treſh 
enemies. If Melvil is to be credited, he was proud and co- 
vetous. He ſought pretences againſt the rich to rob them of 
their cſtates, and could ſuffer about him ſuch only as were 
always ready to flatter him. Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it was 
to preſerve peace in Scotland, under the government of a man 
on whom ſhe could depend, was afraid that at length the 


regent's ill- conduct would deprive her of that advantage. 


Wherefore ſhe diſpatched Randolph into Scotland, under 


colour of congratulating the king, who was then between 
eleven and twelve years old, upon the progreſs he was making 
in his ſtudies. But the embaſſador's chief buſineſs was to in- 
ſti]. into the earl of Morton a little more moderation, and 
per ſuade him to live in a good underſtanding with the earls of 
Argyle and Athol, and ſome other lords, who being diſſatiſ- 
ficd might in the end raiſe troubles in the kingdom. The 
regent took this advice in good part, but not knowing how to 
improve it, was himſelf the ſole cauſe of his ruin. 
The king had for governor Alexander Areſkine, ſon or 
brother of the late earl of Mar, and four preceptors, of whom 
George Buchanan was one. The earl of Morton having 
imprudently diſobliged theſe men, they found means ta ſet the 
young king againſt him. This was not very difficult, conſi— 
dering the king's age, the continual acceſs they had to him, 


i He was in England from January 22 to February 14. Stow, p. 68 5. : 


„» Egremond Ratcliffe, ſon to Henry earl of Suſſex by his ſecond wife, 
who had been a violent man in the northern rebellion, and now ſerved under 
Don John, was accuſed by the Engliſh fugitives, that he was ſecretly ſent to 


aſſaſſinate Don John, upon which he was taken up aud put to death, with 


Grey his accomplice, The Spaniards give out, that at his death he confeſſed 
he was let out of the town on purpoie to commit this murder. But the 
Engliſh, who were preient, deny he made any ſuch conteflion, Camden, 
p- 460, 461, Strype's Ann, tom, II. p. 494. 

Though he was not yet twelve years old, 


; 
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and the frequent occaſions the regent gave them to take 
of his ill- management. When they had prepared th 
almoſt to their wiſh, they ſent for the earls of Argyle g 
Athol, who had now privately taken meaſures to eng 
their purpoſe. Theſe two lords very eaſily perſuaded the 1 ? 
to lay aſide this troubleſome regent, and take himſelf the 1 G 
of the government ®, promiſing to affiſt him in it, Th;; 5 
done ſo ſuddenly, that the earl of Morton, who ſuſpedtes 
nothing, was not able to prevent it. The ſtates of the hin 
dom meeting at the ſame time, confirmed by their authy;?, 
what the king had done, and appointed a council of ty, 
lords, among whom was the earl of Morton. But inſtead * 
taking his place in the council, he feigned to be weary of the 
court, and retired to his own houſe, where he ſeemed hol 
employed in cultivating his gardens. ö 
The young king having taken the government into biz 
hands, ſent immediate notice of it to queen Elizabeth, de. 
manding withal the lands of the late earl of Lenox his grand. 
father, and the renewal of the alliance between Englang and 
Scotland. It was not the way of Elizabeth and her council th 
be governed by motives of generoſity, but rather to uſe att. 
fice, in order to reap from every occurrence all the beneft 
poſſible. Nothing could be more juſt than the king of $9. 
land's demand. The counteſs of Lenox his grandmother 
who lately died in England e, had enjoyed, fo long as ſhe 
lived, the eſtate aſſigned her by Henry VIII. her uncle, whey 
the married the earl of Lenox. He gave alſo certain lands h 
the earl her huſband, to ſupport the honour of being marcic 
to a princeſs of the blood-royal. Who could therefore be 
their more lawful heir, than the king of Scotland their grand. 
ſon? And yet the council of England pretended, the inheri. 
tance might be claimed by Arabella Stewart, daughter of 
Charles Stewart, younger brother to the late earl of Lenox, 
under colour that ſhe was born in the kingdom ; though in 
England, the princes of the royal family are not to be conf. 
dered as foreigners, in what place ſoever they are born, Not 
that the queen intended to debar the king of Scotland entirely 
of his irheritance, but had a mind to hold him in ſubmiſſion, 
by an intimation that the ſame reaſon might be-uſed to deprive 
him of his right to ſucceed to the crown of England, andthart 
he wanted her to ſurmount the difficulties which might occur, 
For this reaſon, ſhe ordered the rents of the lands to be fe 
queſtered by the lord Burleigh, maſter of the wards. As to 
the renewing of the alliance between the two crowns, ſhe 
appointed commiſſioners to treat of that affair with the Scot- 
tihh embaſſadors. The commiſhoners required the embafſa- 
dors to make propofitions anſwerable to the gratitude due 
from the king their maſter to the queen, for placing and ſup- 
porting him on the throne, at the expence of her treaſure, 
and the blood of her ſubjects. The embaſſadors replicd, they 
had only: power to renew the alliance between the two crowns, 
with an additional article for the defence of the proteſtant 
religion ?, received in Scotland fince the laſt treaty. The 
Engliſh, defiring to make the alliance to be conſidered as very 
advantageous to the king of Scotland, propoſed, that in return 
for the favours the king had received, and daily did receive 
tor their queen, and for the advantages the league was to 
procure to Scotland, he ſhould promiſe not to make any al- 
liance with other princes or ſtates, nor to marry without the 


notice 
C King 


quecen of England's confent. But the embaſſadors abſolutel) 


rejected the propoſition. 


Mean while, the earl of Morton, who had correſpondents. 


in Sterling, where the king reſided, appearing one night at 
the gate of the town with a company of armed men, it was 


opened to him, and he entered without oppoſition. Then ic 


went directly to the king's palace, of whoſe perſon he became 
maſter, and expelling his enemies, reſumed the poſt he had 
been obliged to relinquiſh, The earl of Athol, who had been 
made chancellor, died ſhortly after, not without ſuſpicion ot 
being poiſoned. We muſt now return to the affairs of Eng- 
land 4. | 5 

[1579] Prince Caſimir left not the court of England ti. 
about the middle of February. He had been honoured and ca- 
reſſed in an extraordinary manner, the queen having ſhewn, “ 
would be grateful to her to render his ſtay in England as agree 
able as poſſible. Before his departure ſhe conferred on hint tue 


2 ! 
„ Margaret Douglas counteſs of Lenox, niece to Henry VIII. by bis e. 
deſt ſiſter, widow of Matthew Stewart carl of Lenox, and grandmother to 
James I. king of Great Britain, having ſurvived eight children, died tus 
year, on March 10, in her grand climacteric, aud was buried at Wenrmwee' 
with a ſtately funeral, at the queen's charges, Camden, p. 401+ Sandtold, 
p. 62 5, 526. | | | 
? Againſt the pope and his confederates, 


Camden, p. 479 


4 This year died the lady Mary Grey, one of the dauguters of oY 


She 


duke of Suffolk, fiſter to the lady Jane Grey, aud wide of Martin 
Strype's Ann. tom. II. p. 5433. | 
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Order of St. George, and put on the garter herſelf about his bigny in Berry, being come to the king, ſo artfully infinuated 
I It was not without reaſon ſhe uſed him thus civilly; himſelf into his good graces, that in a little time he. became 
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He had ſtill a confiderable body of troops ready to aſſiſt the his favourite. There was alſo about the ſame time another 
roteſtants, and It was no ſmall advantage to her, that ſhe young man, ſprung from a branch of the Stewart family, diſ- 
could rely on him by ſupplying him with money. In the pre- tinguiſhed by the name of Oghiltry, who was very much 
ſent ſituation of her affairs, nothing deſerved her care more beloved by the king. Theſe two favourites joined together to 
than to hinder the ruin of the proteſtants in France and the ruin the earl of Morton, as. well for the ſake of their own 
Netherlands, fince on their preſervation depended her ſafety. intereſt, as becauſe it was neceſſary, in order to execute the 
Caſimir was her inſtrument to continue, in the Low-Coun- duke of Guiſe's deſigns, to be rid of a lord, who was too 
tries, troubles which made her fleep in peace. When he ar- much attached to the intereſt of England. To compaſs their 
rived in the Netherlands, he found his horſe had accepted the ends, they perſuaded the king to take a progreſs into ſome of 
duke of Parma's paſſport for their ſafe return into Germany, his counties, well knowing the regent had buſineſs which 
becauſe, wanting their pay, they would neither ferve any would not ſuffer him to attend him. The earl of Morton 
longer, nor ſtay in the country. 1 bot miſtruſting theſe young men, who ſeemed only- to mind 
At the ſame time, the queen was employed in an affair trifles, oppoſed not the king's deſign. During the progreſs; 
which required her whole attention : I mean, the negotiation the two favourites inſtilted into the king an utter averſion to 
of her marriage with the duke of Anjou. Beſides Rambouil- the regent, and an exceſſive deſire to be freed from him. We 
Jet and Bacqueville, who had been in England ſome time ſhall ſee preſently the effects of this averſion ; but it will be 
upon that account, the king of France had alſo ſent Simie *, proper firſt to mention what had paſſed in the Netherlands . 
2 man of parts, and very fit for the purpoſe. Elizabeth had The army of the ſtates being much weakened by the retreat 
a large ſhare of wit and ſenſe, and was perfectly acquainted of the German troops, the prince of Parma beſieged Maeſ- 
with her own intereſts ; but was not free from all the paſſions tricht, whilſt plenipotentiaries on both ſides were treating a 
of her ſex. Simie ſoon diſcovering her temper, did not loſe peace at Cologne. But this negotiation ſerved only to divide 
his time in ſolliciting the duke of Anjou's ſuit by reaſons of the confederates the more. From that time ſeveral lords for- 
tate and policy: ſhe knew more of that matter than himſelf. ſook them. Montigny came to- the prince of Parma's army f 
Put he ſo artfully choſe the moſt proper way to win her heart, with the forces under his command. Artois and Hainault 
that he gained her car more than the duke of Anjou would made a ſeparate treaty, and ſome other provinces returned to 
have done himſelf. All were ſurpriſed at the great change the obedience of the king of Spain. The prince of Orange 
they ſaw in her, and at the progres the duke of Anjou had feeing this defection, uſed his endeavours to unite ſtill more 
made by the belp of Simie. Nay, it was believed he had uſed ſtrictly the provinces which perfiſted in the reſolution to throw 
love-potions, and other unlawful arts, ſuch was his addreſs to off Philip's yoke. He ſucceeded at length, and cauſed the 
render himſelf agreeable, if after all he was not himſelf de- famous union of Utrecht to be figned, between Holland, Zea- 
ceived by the queen. Above all things, he took great care to land, Friſeland, and Utrecht; the articles whereof are to be 
ruin the earl of Leiceſter, not having the ſame reaſons as the ſeen in the. hiſtories of thoſe countries. Ghent and Vpres 
Engliſh courtiers to manage that favourite, It was he who afterwards came into the union, and the prince of Orange was 
revealed to the queen Leiceſter's clandeſtine marriage with the made governor of Flanders. Mean while, the prince of Par- 
earl of Eſſex's widow, and the diſcovery put her into ſuch a ma took Maeſtricht, after which he diſbanded moſt of the 
W paſhon, that ſhe was going to fend him to the Tower *. Lei- Spaniſh and Italian troops, according to his promiſe. This 
prive W ceſter was vexed to ſee himſelf thus braved by a foreigner. ſincerity procured him Mechlin, Liſle, and Valenciennes. 
| thark It is even ſaid, he bribed one of the guards to aſſaſſinate him. The city of London increafing exceſſively, to the detri- 
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ccur. It is at leaſt certain, the queen fearing the French envoys ment of the reft of the towns, the queen thought it neceſlary 
de ſe- migbt receive ſome affront, took them under her eſpecial pro- to remedy this inconvenience. She publiſhed therefore, in the 
As to tection, and commanded by proclamation, that no man ſhould beginning of the year 1580, a proclamation, prohibiting any 


„ the oller them any injury. It happened ſhortly after, that as the new buildings within three miles of the gates of the city, 
Scot- queen was in her barge on the Thames, near Greenwich, upon pain of impriſonment, and forfeiture of the materials *. 
bafla- E with the three French envoys , a piſtol was diſcharged out of It were to be wiſhed for England, that this prohibition had 
e due = a boat, and one of her bargemen wounded. The man that been punctually executed even to this day, ſince the city is ſo 
d ſup- = fired the piſtol was taken immediately, and threatened with the enlarged, that it is grown a monſtrous head to a body of a 
alure, = ck; but he cleared himſelf ſo ingenuouſly, that the queen moderate ſize, to which it bears no proportion. 
they = was perſuaded of his innocence. She took occafion from her But there was a ſtill more preſſing evil, which it was no leſs 
ons, pardoning this man, to diſplay the affection ſhe had for her neceſſary to remedy. I mean the hindering of the Engliſh 
eſtant ſubjects, ſaying, © She could believe nothing of her people, ſeminaries in foreign countries from ſending prieſts into Eng- 
The = which a parent could not believe of his own children.“ land to preach ſedition and rebellion, under colour of admi- 
s very = Shortly after, the duke of Anjou came incognito into Eng- niſtring the ſacraments to the catholics. The prieſts ex- 
retuun land with only two ſervants. He went to court without being pelled England in the beginning of this reign, had ſet up a 
eceive = Known, and after ſome private diſcourſe with the queen, re- college at Douay in 1568, by means of William Allen an 
vas to turned into France. Two months after, the queen ordered Oxford man, afterwards cardinal. Whilſt the duke of Alva 
my al- = {ome of her moſt truſty privy-counſellors , to examine toge- was governor of the Netherlands, in this college were formed 
ut the ber the advantages and miſchiefs which might ariſe from her all the plots I have mentioned in favour of the queen of Scots. 
plutel) marriage with the duke of Anjou, and report them to her x. But Don Lewis de Requeſens having baniſhed from the Low- 
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= Whilſt Elizabeth was intent upon gaining the king of Countries all the Engliſh fugitives, the members of Douay- 
adents France's friendſhip, the duke of Guiſe was framing a plot college retired, ſome to Rome, and ſome to Rheims, where 
ight ar = c3pable of creating her one day much trouble. As England they erected ſeminaries, under the protection of the pope and 
it was could be conveniently invaded only from Scotland, Guiſe, the cardinal of Lorrain archbiſhop of Rheims. It was theſe 
hen he bo had not relinquiſhed the project formed by the late duke two ſeminaries which ſupplied the catholics in England with 
Yecame 3 his father and the cardinal his uncle, was deviſing means to prieſts. Whilſt the court imagined theſe men only admi— 
he had = eccomplith it, by ſetting Elizabeth and the king of Scotland niſtred the ſacraments in private to thoſe of their religion, no 
been t variance, He made uſe for that purpoſe of Eſme Stewart, notice ſeemed to be taken of it. But it was diſcovered at 
cion ot 3 baron d'Aubigny, wno came to Scotland under colour of length, that they were diligent in ſpreading pernicious prin- 
f Eng- Aying his reſpects to the king as his near relation. He was ciples, which might be attended with ill conſequences. They 


5 on of John Stewart, younger brother of Matthew earl of maintained, that the pope had by divine right full power to 
and til 4 Lenox, the young King's grandfather. This lord, who was dcthrone kings, and Elizabeth being excommunicated and de- 
and ca- 1 ittled in France, where his family held the barony of Au- poled by Pius V.'s bull, her ſubjects were freed from their alle- 
ewn, !f . N | 
agree. 3 . She alſo ſettled a yearly penſion on him. Camden, p. 471. This year, on February 20, died ſir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the 
ian the I I He is called by the French writers, the baron de Simier, See P. Daniel, great ſeal, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral, He was ſncceeded by fir 
Z 2 m. IX. p. 118. Thuanus gives him this character, 4 Johannes Simieus, Thomas Bromley, lord chancellor. —This fame year, on November 21, died 
ares 5 = blandimentis, & aſſentatiunculis innutritus aulicilis,“ lib. 66. 0 alſo tir Thomas Greſham knight, founder of the Royal Exchange, and of 
of Ay 4 g Sulſex, though his deadlieſt adverſary, had not generouſly diſſuaded Greſham-college in London, aud was buried it Helen's Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. 
. ict being of opinion, that no man ought to be troubled for law ful marriage. - Stow, p. 685, 686.— This year alſo, Amurath Cham, emperor of the Turks, 
died this I oWever, Camd flir Lei © . 2 : ; ixt Willi -bour Eneli F; 
aun ger 16 „„ Camden aflirms, that Leiceſter was ordered not to ſtir out of upon treaty betwixt William Harbourn an Engliſhman, and Muſtapha Beg a 
Amer ececnsich-caſtle. Camden, p. 47 1. Turkiſh baſſa, granted, that the Engliſh merchants might freely trade 
Sandtold, amden ſays, only Simic, with the earl of Lincoln, and Hatton her vice throughout the Turkiſh dominions, in like manner as the French, Venetians, 


ech. $8 . 0 h 8 . . , . 
: lamberlain, were in the boat with her. Ibid, and other neighbouring nations did. Whereupon the Engliſh merchants, by 


: Hs 3 TR "ord Burleigh, the earls of Suſſex and Leiceſter, Hatton and Wal- the quecn's privilege, aſſociated themſelves into a company, called the Turkey 
n 3 . id. | 


3 Ke p- 471. Company. Camden, p. 474. | 

in Keys. 5 * See the artie i J . . ; » . a 

1 f wum. 17 =; Sele propoſed by the duke for his marriage, in Strype's Ann. And ordered, that no more than one family ſhould dwell in a houſc. 
de Mn. Ibid. p. 476. kT KB 
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giance. Four of theſe dangerous emiſſaries were condemned 


and executed, for daring to maintain publicly that the queen 
was lawfully depoſed “. PHO 1 
This did not hinder the two ſeminaries from continually 
fending into England incendiaries, with whom were joined 
Robert Parſons and Edmund Campian, jeſuits, who were the 
firſt of that order employed to preach the forementioned dan- 
gerous tenets. They had obtained of the pope a bull, dated 
the 14th of April 1580, declaring that pope Pius's bull did for 
ever bind Elizabeth and the heretics, but not the catholics, 
till a favourable opportunity ſhould offer to put it in execution. 
Theſe two jeſuits had profeſſed the proteſtant religion, and 
even bore offices in the univerſity of Oxford d. After that, 
withdrawing out of the kingdom, they returned from time to 
time, appearing one while like clergymen, another while like 
ſoldiers, or in ſome other diſguiſe; and frequented the houſes 
of the catholics, under pretence of inſtructing and comfort- 
ing them, but in reality to inſpire them with ſedition and re- 
bellion. Nay, they had the confidence to challenge the pro- 
teſtant clergy to diſpute in print. All this coming to the 
queen's kno vledge, a proclamation was iſſued out, command- 
ing all thoſe who had any children, wards, kinſmen, beyond 
ſea, to give in their names to the ordinary in ten days, and 
call them home within a month 4, with a prohibition to fup- 
ply them with money after that time. By the ſame procla- 
mation, all perſons were forbid to entertain or harbour any 
Jeſuits or prieſts ſent forth from the ſeminaries of Rome or 
Rheims, on pain of being puniſhed as rebels and ſeditious 
perſons. | . 

Shortly after, printed books were diſperſed, intimating, that 
the pope and the king of Spain had conſpired to conquer Eng- 
land and reſtore the catholic religion, and exhorting the 
Engliſh papiſts to encourage the deſign. Whereupon the 
queen iſſued out another proclamation, declaring, ſhe was not 
ignorant of the practices of her enemies, but by the bleſſing 
of God and the help of her faithful ſubjects, ſhe was able to 
withſtand their at:acks, both at home. and abroad: That 
moreover, as the plots which were contriving were not only 
againſt her perſon, bur alſo againſt the whole kingdom, ſhe did 
not intend to be cruel to the good by ſparing the bad; and 
therefore ſuch as would not Fe the future keep within the 
bounds of their duty, were to expect. no favour *. h 

The menaces from the pope and the king of Spain were 
not entirely fruitleſs, fince it appeared this very year that 
there was a plot formed againſt Ireland. Arthur Grey, lord- 
deputy of that iſland, had intelligence that ſeven hundred 
Spaniards and Italians, ſent by the pope and Philip II. were 
landed without oppoſition i, under the command of San Jo- 
ſeppo an Italian, and had raiſed a fortification, which they 
called the Fort del Oro. The earl of Ormand, who was not 
far from thoſe quarters, puſting thither with ſome troops, 


took a few priſoners, who declared they had brought arms for 


five or fix thouſand men, who were to join them, in order to 
drive the Engliſh out of the iſland, The earl not having ſuf- 
ficient forces to beſiege the fort, contented himſelf with inveſt- 
ing it, till the lord-deputy, who was on the march, ſhould join 
him. A little after, the fort was befieged in form, and com- 
pelled to ſurrender the fiſth day at difcretion. This. ſucceſs 
was ſullied by the cruelty of the Engliſh, who, under pre- 


tence of the great difficulty of guarding ſo many priſoners, 


put the Spaniards to the ſword, and hanged all the Iriſh. 

This year was memorable for the return of Francis Drake 
from his voyage round the world. He had navigated in Ame- 
rica, upon the north and ſouth ſeas, and amaſſed a prodigious 
quantity of gold and filver taken from the Spaniards. At his 
return, which was in November, the queen knighted him, 
and was pleaſed to dine in the ſhip which had made fo great a 
voyage. After that, ſhe-ordercd it to be drawn up in a little 
creek near Deptford, and certain inſcriptions to be ſet up in 
memory of the thing 85. 8 


2 Namely, Hanſe, Nelſon, Maine, and Sherwood. Stow, p. 682. Cam- 
den, p. 476. 

* Nobert Parſons was born in Somerſetſhire, and brought up at Baliol- 
college. Edmund Campian was a Lon:lon:1, fellow of St, John's-college, 
and proctor of the univerſity in 1568. Ibid. p. 477. 

< Campian hkewiſe publiſhed his Decem Rationes, in defence of the Ro- 
miſh communion. His book was anſwered by Dr. Whitaker. Ibid, p. 
bay Within four months. Camden, p. 476. There was another proclama- 
tion againſt jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts, April 24, 1582, which may be ſeen 
in Strype's Ann. tom. IIL p. 83, &c, 

e There came alſo about this time ſectaries out of Holland, who called 
themſelves of the Family of Love, and maintained, That thoſe only were 
elected and ſhould be ſaved who were admitted into their family; and all 
the reſt were reprobates, and ſhould be damned: and the like abſurd tenets, 
Camden, P. 477- ö | 33 

f Admiral Winter had waited a good while for their coming, and returned 
to England about Michaelmas ; but, upon news of their landing, he went 
back to Ireland. Ibid. p. 475. | 
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puniſhed for his robberies, and for daring to ſail in the f 


the money, plundered upon the Spaniards, reſtored, He 


againſt the attacks of the Spaniards amounted to a much 


the treaſure h. 


of January, and ended in November by a fixth treaty of 


y 


; 


Bernardine de Mendoza, the Spaniſh embaſſadot, m 


f f 1 ac 
complaints againſt Drake, He required, that he en 


thould be 


which were under the dominion of the king of Spain, and " 


Was 
5 of 
the 


told; that the Indian ocean was common to all the nation 
Europe; and that the Engliſh by no means allowed of 
propriety aſſunied by the king of Spain, nor of the pope; 

tended donation, who had no right to diſpoſe 6f countries ng 
ſeas which belonged not tb him : That Drake ſhould 67 
ways ready to anſwer in law whenever he ſhould be attacked. 
and to hinder him from converting the gold and ſilver to hi, 
own ule, the queen had ordered all the goods he had brg, 
home to be ſequeſtred, with deſiꝑn to fatisfy the king of Kip 
if he could prove they beloriged to him or his ſubjectz 
though the charges ſhe had been at in defending Ireland 


greater ſum. The queen however repaid afterwards Part of 
Henry Fitz-Alan, earl of Arundel, died this year. He g YA 
the laſt of that illuſtrious family Which had floutiſheq i 
England above three hundred years '. One of his dauphtet 
married Thomas Howard duke of Norfolk, and thence i 
was that che title of earl of Arundel came to the How! 
faniily,t 75 5:55 | PD 
The religious war was tenewed in France in the mon! 


peace... + 

This year Philip II. ſeized the throne of Portugal, yacas 
by the death of king Henry. Don Atitonid, prior of Crato 
natural ſon to Don Lewis, brother of the late king, wobl 
have diſputed the crown with the king of Spain, but the force; 
of the two competitors being very unequal, Don Antonig's 
endeavours were fruitleſs, | 

The affairs of Scotland began to give Elizabeth ſome un. 
eaſineſs, becauſe ſhe knew king James's tw favourites wett 
uſing their utmoſt endeavours to turn him againſt England, 
The firſt point of their project was to finiſh the earl of Mor. 
ton's ruin, whom they had already deſtroyed in the king'; 
favour. The ſecond, to engage the king to marry à Fteach 
princeſs. The third, to perſuade him, after his marriage, to 
declare the duke of Guiſe his lieutenant-genetal. The advices 
the queen -received upon this occaſion wanted not provf, 
fince ſhe. had long known the deſign to invade her from Scot- 
land, and fince-what was contriving at king James's court 
was very proper to accompliſh that project. She ſaw more- 
over, that the two favourites, one of whom was wholly de- 
voted to the houſe of Lorrain, gained more and more the love 
and confidence of the king, who delightedt6 load them with 
favours. Aubigny had been made earl and then duke of 
Lenox k, and James Stewart was honoured with the title of 
earl of Arran. Upon the intelligence ſhe had received, the 
believed it neceſſary to begin with opening the young king's 
eyes in relation to the plots of his favourites, or put him un- 
der a neceſſity to ſhew that he approved them, which could 
not but breed great diſcontent among the people of Scotland. 
To that purpoſe, the ſent fir Robert Bowes, treaſurer of her- 
wick, into Scotland, to accuſe the duke of Lenox, before the 
king and council, of holding with the court of France, and 
particularly with the duke of Guiſe, intelligence deſtructixe of 
Scotland and England. The council of Scotland, governed 
by the duke of Lenox, thought not proper to admit the accu- 
ſation ; but the king ſent into England the lord Hume, to clear 
his favourite to the queen, who refuſed him audience. No- 
thing could be more grateful to the favourites than the milun- 
derſtanding which began to be formed between their maſter 
and the queen of England. Not to give him time to co 
one day, as the earl of Morton was preſent in the council, 
the earl of Arran accuſed him of being concerned in the late 
king's murder. Upon which he was immediately arreſted, 


£ He failed from Plymouth the 13th of December 1577, and returned to 
the ſame port November 3, 1580, When the ſhip was hauled up, the fe 
day ſome Wincheſter Shola ſet up ſome ver ſes on the main-maſt, in prit's 
Drake, which I ſuppoſe were the inſcriptions mentioned by Rapin. Id 
the verſes were as follow : 
Plus ultra Herculeis inſcribas, Drace, Columnis, | 
Et magno dicas, Hercule major cro, Camden, p. 477. 480. 


h This year, on January 16, the parliament met by prorogation at Wef- 
minſter, and was prorogued again March 18. The temporality granted the 
queen a ſubſidy and two fifteenths ; and the clergy a ſubſidy of 65. 8d. to be 
paid in three years. See Statut, | | 

i From the time of Richard Alan, who (being deſcended from the Abbe 
neys, antient earls of Arundel and Suſſex), in the reign of Edward E . 
ceived the title of earl without any creation, in regard of his being polict 
of the caſtle and lordſhip of Arundel, Camden, p. 481. | 2; 

* He was alſo made chamberlain of Scotland, and captain of Dubans" 


caſtle, Idid. p. 472. Tir 
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ent to priſon in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and afterwards fe- 
moved to Dunbarton 3 
1581] Elizabeth hearing of the earl of Morton's diſgrace, 
and finding his attachment to England was the ſole cauſe of it, 
diſpatched Randolph immediately to ſollicit in his behalf. 
Put the favourites intention being rather to exaſperate than 
appeaſe, his interceſſion was in vain, Randolph ſeeing the 
Las ſo beſet that it was not poſſible to prevail, demanded an 
audience of the ſtates, then aſſembled. He repreſented, how 
neceffary a good underftanding with England was to them; 
what the queen his miſtreſs had done for Scotland fince the 
king's birth; how great an affection ſhe had ever expreſſed for 
him ; avd with what pains and charge ſhe had always pro- 
tected his faithful ſubyects : Thar, notwithſtanding all this, 
the duke of Lenox was endeavouring to fow diſcord between 
the two kingdoms, and had ſo far ucceeded, that the king 
now looked upon the queen of England his good kinſwoman 
35 an enemy. The fates heard his harangue, and returned 
a general anſwer, which demonſtrated their being directed by 
the court. So, finding he could obtain nothing either from 
the king or the ſtates, he began to practiſe upon the great 
men, to perſuade them to rife in arms, whilſt Elizabeth 
ould ſend forces towards the borders!. As all this could not 
be done without the knowledge of the king and his fa- 
vourites, the goverment of Sterling was taken from the carl 
of Mar, who was ſuſpected of being too good a friend of the 
Engliſh, and the king publithed an order to all his ſubjects fit 
to bear arms, to hold themſelves ready to march at a mo- 
ment's warning. But as Elizabeth meant only to terrify the 
king of Scotland, and not to wage war with him for the 
ſake of the earl of Morton, ſhe ordered her troops to re- 
tire. Probably Elizabeth's endeavours to ſave the priſoner's 
life rather haſtened his death, ſince preſently after he was con- 
demned and beheaded. He confeſſed the earl of Bothwell 
imparted to him his deſign to kill the king, but denied he had 
any band in the murder. He faid alſo, he had intended to 
carry the king into England, that being educated among the 
Engliſh, he might find the leſs difficulty to obtain the crown 
of that kingdom after the queen's death. Randolph, ſeeing 
Elizabeth had no deſign to ſupport the great men of Scot- 
land whom he had gained, retired without taking leave. 

The earl of Morton being dead, the two favourites be- 
came more and more maſters of the king and the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, without regarding the people's mur- 
murs, who could not without indignation fee themſelves at 
the mercy of two raw and unexperienced young men. The 
duke of Lenox had ſome good qualities, but had no know- 


ledge of the affairs of Scotland, and beſides, was a catho- 
lic, and deeined the duke of Guife's creature. This gave 


occaſion to fear he had formed projects deſtructive of the reli- 
gion and liberty of Scotland. The earl of Arran wa an 
atheiſt, and one of the moſt wicked of men, if Melvil's 
teſtimony 1s to be entirely credited. He pretended to be the 
duke of Lenox's friend, but laboured to ruin him, by giving 
him counſels capable of making him forfeit the love and 
eſteem of the nobles and people. On the other hand, he 
privately hinted to the clergy, that the reformed religion was 
in great danger, if timely care was not taken to oppoſe the 
duke of Lenox's deſigns. By theſe ſecret practices he ſo ma- 
naged, that the duke became odious to the whole kingdom. 

During theſe tranſactions in Scotland, the court of France 
earneſtly preſſed the duke of Anjou's marriage with Elizabeth. 


At laſt, the queen having agreed with Simic upon the chief 


articles, Henry III. ſent into England an honourable embaſly, 
conſiſting of Francis of Bourbon prince of Dauphine, Arthur 
Caffe marſhal of France, preſident Briſſon, and ſome other 
perſons of diſtinction. Theſe embaſſadors were received with 
great pomp and magnificence ; and the queen appointed to 
treat with them the lord Burleigh high-treaſurer; Edward 
Clinton carl of Lincoln, lord admiral of England; Thomas 
Ratcliffe earl of Suſſex, Francis Ruſſel earl of Bedford, Ro- 
bert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, fir Chriſtopher Hatton, and fir 

rancis Walfingham, who was made ſecretary of ſtate in the 
room of fir Thomas Smith, lately deceaſed, As every thing 
was almoſt ſettled, the following articles, which were to be 
digeſted in form of treaty, after being approved by the king 
ol France and the duke his brother, were drawn by conſent : 


The marriage ſhall be conſummated within fix weeks after 
the ratifying of the treaty. 
„„The duke of Anjou and his domeſtics who are not Eng- 
liſh ſhall have the tree exerciſe of their religion, in ſome cer- 
mn place to be appointed within his court. | 

The duke of Anjou thall alter nothing in the religion now 


teceived and eſtabliſhed in England. 


1 | ; | 
There were ſeventeen companies ſent thither, Melvil, p. 127, 


After the conſumtnation of the marriage, he ſhall enjoy 


the title of King of England, but the adminiſtration bf affairs 
mall remain in the hands of the queen alone. | 

Whercas the duke has demanded that he may be crowned 
king of England preſently after the marriage, and enjoy that 
honour, in caſe he ſhall conic to be guardian of the children 
he may have by the queen, ir is agreed, the queen fhall lay 
the affair before the parliament, and promote it às far as lies 
in her power. I 25 | 

Letters patents, &c. ſhall run in the name of the king and 
queen, as in the time of Philip and Mary. 


The queen ſhall affign the duke, by authority of parlia- 


ment, an honourable penfion, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſes. 

She ſhall procure the parliament to aſſign a yearly penſion 
in caſe he ſurvives her. | F BE 

The duke ſhall make the queen a dowry of forty thouſand 
crowns a year out of the dukedom of Berry, and ſhall pu 
her in preſent poſſeſſion thereof. | | 

As to their children, the following articles ſhall be ſettled, 
which ſhall be ratified in the parliaments of England and 
France, namely, 

All the children, as well males as females, ſhall ſucceed to 
their mother's inheritance, each in his order, according to the 
cuſtoms of England: | 

If the crown of France happens to fall to the duke of An- 
Jou, or his heirs, and there be two males, the eldeſt ſhall 
ſucceed in the kingdom of France, and the ſecond in that of 
England, # 

It there be but one ſon, he ſhall enjoy both crowns, but 
ſhall be obliged to reſide in England eight months in every 
two years. | 


It the duke never comes to the crown of France, his chil- 
dren ſhall inheiic his appendage. 

If he out-live the queen, he ſhall have the guardianſhip of 
the children; of the males till they are eighteen, and of the 
females till fifteen. | | 

If the duke die before the time of guardianſhip be expired, 
it ſhall be left to the diſpoſal of the parliament. 

After theſe articles relating to the children, and ſerving to 
ſettle the ſucceſſion, it was further agreed : 

The duke ſhall prefer no foreigner to ariy poſt or office in 
England. | | vw 

He ſhall not carry the queen out of the kingdom, without 
her own and the expreſs conſent of the peers of the realm. 

If ſhe die without iſſue, he ſhall pretend no claim to 
England. | | 

He ſhall not convey the crown-jewels out of the kingdom. 

He ſhall leave all the places in the hands of the Engliſh, 
and ſhall not remove from thence any warlike ſtores, 

There ſhall be a particular treaty of league between France 
and England, with the proper ratifications. 

By a ſeperate article figned apart by itfelf, it was agreed, 
The queen ſhall not be bound to conſummate the mar- 
riage, before ſhe and the duke of Anjou ſhall thoroughly 
ſatisfy one another in certain points, and ſhall certify the 
king of France thereof within fix weeks.” It is not known 
upon what account it was neceflary to take this precaution. 


Ever fince the laſt year, the ſtates of the Low-Countries 
had begun to treat with the duke of Anjou, concerning their 
offer of the ſovereignty of the confederate provinces, and the 
negotiation was ſo far advanced, that the conditions were now 
agreed. As ſoon as the prince of Orange was almoſt ſure of 
the ſucceſs of the affair, he ſo ordered it, that the ſtates de- 
clared the King of Spain to have forfeited the ſovereignty of 
the Netherlands, and the duke was expected every hour to 
take poſſeſſion of his new dignity, and oppoſe the prince of 
Parma, who was befteging Cambray. The duke arrived in- 
deed in Auguſt, with an army of twenty thouſand men; and 
conſtrained the princeſof Parma to raiſe the ſiege, and retire to 
Valenciennes. He made his entry into Cambray the 18th of Au- 
guſt, and was declared prince thereof, having firſttaken theoath. 

In the mean tune, Elizabeth ſhewed ſhe had altered her 
mind with regard to her marriage, or had neve# ſeriouſly re- 
ſolved to conſummate it. She only wanted a pretence to break 
it off, or at leaſt ro deter it, till time ſhould produce a more 
favourable opportunity. To that end, ſhe ſent into France 
James Sommers, clerk of the council, to require that, pur- 
ſuant to the laſt marriage-article, a league offenſive and de- 
fenfive ſhould be inftantly concluded between France and 
England. Henry III. anſwered, that in the articles there was 
no mention of an offenfive, but he was ready to ſign a defen- 
five league, Sommers replied, the league ſpoken of in the 
articles muft be deemed offenſive, fince there was already a 
league defenſive concluded in i572, which not having been 
violated, wanted no renewal. Upon this, Elizabeth ſent 
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ſecretary Walſingham to Paris, to improve this difficulty, and 
add ſome others. Walſingham therefore told the king, when 
the queen his miſtreſs firſt reſolved to marry, it was only to 
ſatisfy her people, who defired a certain ſucceſſion by her 
children, to which end, ſhe had preferred the duke of Anjou 
before all other princes, on account of his perſonal qualities 
and royal deſcent : Nevertheleſs, ſhe could not think of con- 
ſummating the marriage, till ſhe perceived whether it was 
pleaſing to her people, for fear ſhe ſhould be accuſed of con- 
fidering of it too late: That ſhe heard with grief, the minds of 
the beſt men were averſe to the marriage, and for that reaſon 
ſhe thought it neceſſary to delay it, though ſhe had till the 
ſame eſteem for the duke of Anjou: That beſides, ſince the 
conclufion of the articles, things had happened which re- 
quired her to think more attentively of her engagement : 
That the duke having accepted the ſovereignty of the Nether- 
lands, had incurred the diſpleaſure of the king his brother, 
and this new dignity could not but engage England in a war 
with Spain, ſince it was not poſſible for the duke to be in war, 
without the queen his ſpouſe being ſo too: That ſhe believed 
therefore the preſent juncture very unſcaſonable to conſum- 
mate the marriage ; and that it was proper to defer it till the 
duke ſhould be diſengaged from his war, and the league offen- 
five and defenſive between France and England concluded ac- 


cording to agreement. Henry plainly perceiving this was only 


an evaſion, briefly anſwered, he was ready to renew the 
league defenſive, and would treat of a league offenſive, as ſoon 
as the marriage was conſummated. 
Theſe things paſſed whilſt the duke of Anjou was in the 
Netherlands. After he had raiſed the ſiege of Cambray, and 
taken Cateau in Cambreſis, the ſtates preſſed him to join his 
forces with their army, to improve ſo fair an opportunity: 
but the approach of winter furniſhed him with an excuſe to 
ſend back his troops into France, that he might go and ſol- 
licit his affairs in England himſelf. He arrived there in No- 
vember, and was received by the queen with ſo great re- 
ſpe& and civility, that he thought himſelf almoſt ſure of 
ſucceſs. One day, as the anniverſary of her- coronation was 
celebrating, the queen being in converſation with him, pulled 
off her ring from her finger and put it on the duke's, which 
made all preſent imagine ſhe had juſt then given him a pro- 
miſe m. | | 

Mean while, the marriage was exclaimed againſt publicly 
in the court and city. Walſingham, Leiceſter, Hatton, and 
others of the queen's confidents, murmured at it more than 
the reſt, Her maids of honour that were moſt intimate with 
her, never ceaſed to repreſent to her all the miſchiefs which 
might from thence befal her, as well as the whole kingdom, 
and ſtrove by perſuaſions mixt with tears to divert her from 
this reſolution. I know not whether I am miſtaken in ſuſ- 
pecting all this to be a mere farce, acted by the queen's pri- 
vate orders, to give her a pretence to go from her word. 
Miniſters, courtiers, favourites, are ſeldom ſeen to oppole fo 
openly and publicly the will of their ſovereign, if they are 
Bot certain of 4pprobation. Be this as it will, the queen hav- 
ing ſpent the whole night without taking any reſt, amidſt the 
fighs and tears of her ladies, went to the duke's room *, and 
talked with him in private. When ſhe withdrew, the duke 
was feen to throw the ring from him, and preſently to take it 
up again, complaining bitterly of the levity of women, and 
the inconſtancy of the Engliſh. 

Elizabeth's conduct in every thing relating to the marriage 
was ſo ſingular, that there is no gueſſing her thoughts. If 
the buſineſs was only a bare negotiation, prolonged and broke 
off upon the point of concluſion, there would be no cauſe of 
wonder. Nothing was more agreeable to the queen's cha- 
racter; and I will venture to ſay, to her intereſt, But the fign- 
ing and ſcaling of the marriage-articles raiſes a difficulty not 
caſy to be removed. It is ſcarce probable this wiſe politician 
ſhould think of amuſing to ſuch a degree a brother of the king 
of France, and who might himſelf one day be king, fince 
Henry had no children. This is ſo much the harder to be 


® Among whom Aldegond, governor of Antwerp, diſpatched letters away 
into the Netherlands to ſignify as much. And Antwerp teſtified her joy by 
bonſires and peals of ordnance. Camden, p. 486. 

a Camden 1ays ſhe ſent for him, p. 486. 

* Strada, and ſome other hiſtorians ſay, that queen Elizabeth ſet this treaty 
of marriage on foot, only to break off the defign of a match between the duke 
of Anjou and a daughter of the king of Spain, which had been ſome time in 
agitation. And this 1s very probable, conſidering how afraid queen Eliza- 
beth was of an union between the crowns of France and Spain, Dec. 2. l. 4. 

John Stubbs, of Lincoln's-inn, publiſhed a book againit the marriage, 
entitled. The Diſcovery of a Gaping Gulph, wherein England is like to 
be ſrallowed by another French Marriage, if the Lord forbid not the Banns, 
by letting her fee the Sin and Puniſhment thereof.“ Upon which he, and 
William Page who diſperſed the copies, were taken up and condemned to 
tofe their Tight hands. Which was done accerdingly (by virtue of an act of 
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believed, as there was then no viſible neceſſity to carry We 
diſſimulation ſo far. For my part, I ſee no properer wg. ky 
explain this extraordinary conduct, than by ſaying, that . 
the beginning of the negotiation, her defign was only tg am; 
the duke of Anjou e, that #fterwards ſhe ſuffered herſelf ;, 
be won, and figned the articles with fincerity, in a reſolute, 
to perform them ; but that after ſigning, ſhe repented Fa 
choſe rather to affront the prince than keep her word, Then 
it was that ſhe carried her diſſimulation to the greateſt height 
in expreſſing an extraordinary value for the duke, and labont. 
ing withal to put him out of conceit with the marriage. 
There are two facts very difficult to be reconciled, but 18 
my ſuppoſition. The firſt is, during the duke's ſtay at cout. 
ſhe cauſed a man's hand to be cut off for writing a ftir. 
upon their marriage P. After that, ſhe publiſhed a manifeg, 
to ſatisfy the public that the duke of Anjou had no ill de. 
ſign againſt the proteſtant religion, nor had demanded ant 
thing in favour of the catholics. The ſecond fact, very ob. 
poſite to the firſt, is, that ſhe took the opportunity whilſt th. 
duke was with her to put to death Edmund Campian a jeſut 
with three other prieſts 4, convicted of endeavouring to rait 
commotions in the kingdoms, and obſtinately maintaining thy 
the queen was lawfully depoſed. It is eaſy to perceive, if he- 
eſteem and affection for the duke of Anjou had becn { ore 
as ſhe pretended, ſhe would at leaſt have deferred theſe men 


puniſhment till after his departure. But doubtleſs ſhe intended 


to let him ſee he would not find in his marriage thoſe con. 
forts he thought to have reaſon to expect. Be this as it wil 
which ever way her proceedings are explained, there is no j. 
tifying, in my opinion, either her tigning the articles, g: 
afterwards breaking her word. . 

Whatever the queen's intention might be in this negoti. 
tion, it is certain it was extremely prejudicial to the catholic; 
in England, who entertaining great hopes from the marriage, 
were too haſty to diſcover them. When it was known in 
the world that the articles were figned, England was tuddenjy 
over-run with Romiſh prieſts, jcſuits, and other cathylics, 
who hoped to be ſecure under the duke of Anjou's protection. 
Among theſe, ſome were ſo imprudent as to vent openly thc 
moſt extravagant doctrines concerning the pope's power, 3 
crime then unpardonable, becaute it tended to deprive the 
queen of her royalty, and raiſe a rcbellion. It is no wonder 
therefore, that the furious zeal and imprudence of ſome of 
the catholics drew upon the whole body ſeverities to which 
the queen would not have been eaſily led, if they had been 
contented to live in quiet, and exerciſe their religion in pri- 
vate, without attacking the government. What did them fi! 
more injury was, that ſome of them owned they were come 


* 


into England with power to abſolve every man in particular | 


from his oath of allegiance, from which Pius V.'s bull had 
abſolved the whole nation in general. © 

This year, Don Antonio, prior of Crato, who pretended to 
the kingdom of Portugal, and had been crowned at 1.1!v0n, 
being expelled thence by the ar:ns of the king ol Spain, 
withdrew into France. After which he came to Elizabeth, 
who took care of him, and put him in hopes of a greater 
relief, be 

[ 1582] The parliament meeting the beginning of the heir 
I 582, whilſt the duke of Anjou was ſtill in England”, patted very 
ſevere laws againſt the catholics, wherein all thoſe are de. 
clared guilty of high-treaſon, who ſhall cadeavour to di. 
ſuade the ſubjects from their allegiance to the queen, and 
from the religion eſtabliſhed in the kingdom, or fhall re- 
concile them to the church of Rome, as alfo thoſe who ſhail 
be thus reconciled. Thoſe alſo who are fined in two hundred 
marks and impriſonment for a year, who ſhall ſay mats; 
and they who ſhall be knowingly preſent at maſs, are find 
in a hundred marks, with impriſoment alfo for a Vea, 
Moreover they who abſented themſelves from their partth- 
churches, on the days appointed for divine ſervice, ade 
fined in twenty pounds a month.“ It muft be obier'* 
that hitherto only one ſhilling to the uſe of the poor had bee 


Philip and Mary againſt ſeditious writings) by driving a -leaver throng" by 
wriſt with a mallet, upon a ſcaffold at Weſtminiter, I remember, 145, a | 
den, being preſent, that Stubbs, after his right band was cnt af, pure, 
his hat with his left, and faid, with a loud voice, & God tave the Qu=""r | 
But the multitude ſtood filent, either out of horror of the punithment, fy 
to the man, or their hatred of the match. Camden, p. 487. The 1 
upon occaſion of this book, publiſhed a long proclamation, dated Septembe! 
27, which the reader may ſec in Strype's Ann. tom. II. p. 502, &c. 


4 Ralph Sherwin, Luke Kirby, and Alexander Bliau. They were 


dited upon the treaſon- act, 25 Edward III. Before theſe, there had ber 
no more than five papiſts put to death in this reign, Camden, p- 457. . 

There was no ſeſſion of parliament this year, The act here wen e 
was made in the ſeſſion held in the year 1580, and of which notice —_ wy 
taken above. See p. 338, note d, and D*Ewes, p. 260, &. Rapin has 05s 
miſled in this particular by Camden, p. 487. 
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that before, the laws againſt the catholics were not very 
ſevere z neither were they, it is certain, executed with rigour. 
But the indiſcreet zeal of thoſe who would not be ſatisfied with 
this advantage, was the occaſion that all the catholics were 
deprived of it. WEIL | | 1 
The duke of Anjou, and thoſe who had attended him into 
England, could plainly perceive under what conſtraint they 
ſhould live, if the marriage was conſummated. In all ap- 
pearance, the proceedings of the queen and the parliament 
againſt the catholics, did not a little contribute to comfort 
him, and perhaps put him out of conceit with a country ſo 
oppoſite to France. Nay, it is very likely, all this was done 
before his eyes with that view. He departed in February, 
having received from the queen many tokens of eſteem and 
affection; the moſt ſubſtantial whereof was a good ſum of 
money * to aſſiſt him in maintaining the war in the Nether- 
lands. The queen having accompanied him to Canterbury, 
ordered ſeveral Engliſh lords t to wait upon him as far as 
Antwerp, were prelently after he received the ducal crown 
of Brabant. By all theſe marks of eſteem and friendſhip, and 
by all her civilities, the queen had a mind to repair in ſome 
meaſure the mortifications ſhe made him undergo during his 
ſtay in England. It is very probable this ſtay was not to his 
advantage, and ſerved only to diſcover the meanneſs of his 
genius and other qualities, 


Elizabeth was too wiſe not to perceive that her conduct in 


the negotiation of her marriage could not but diſoblige the 
king of France. So ſhe plainly ſaw that though there had 
been no other reaſon but this alone, ſhe could not much rely 
on his friendſhip. On the other hand, ſhe was not ignoraut 
how angry the king of Spain was, for that whole bodies of 
Engliſh troops ſerved in the army of the ſtates of the Low- 
Countries, under the command of Norris. Though theſe 
men were called volunteers, that is, owned by none, and 
who ſerved at their own charge, it was eaſy to judge that they 
were not there in ſuch numbers, without the tacit or expreſs 
conſent of their queen. Befides, it was hardly poſſible for 
Elizabeth. to conceal the ſupplies of money ſhe had given 
prince Cafimir and the duke of Anjou, for the maintenance 
of their armies. Philip IT. was the moſt potent prince in Eu- 
rope, and the conqueſt of Portugal had lately rendered him 
ſtill more formidable, particularly to the Engliſh, He was 
ſupported by the pope, and had but too much influence in the 
king of France's council, But Elizabeth had no friend on 
whom ſhe could depend. The duke of Guiſe was now 1a- 
bouring to take from her the king of Scotland. The Iriſh 
wanted only a favourable opportunity to revolt, and the En- 
gliſh catholics were inceſſantly excited to rebellion by the 
pope's emiſſaries. To theſe may be added a great number of 
proteſtants, the queen of Scots adherents, who only waited an 
occaſion to ſhew their affection for her. Elizabeth's miniſters 
could not without dread think of all theſe things. They were 
in continual apprehenſion that ſome terrible ſtorm was going 
to fall upon England. To this fear were owing, firſt, the 
league defenſive with France, and then, the project of the 
queen's marriage with the duke of Anjou; the miniſters judg- 
ing it almoſt impoſſible for her to ſupport herſelf without ſome 
powerful alliance. | 

Mean while, whether Elizabeth thought herſelf able to pre- 
vent or repel the danger, ſhe took but few precautions, rely- 
ang wholly on the affection of her people. This was her beſt, 
or rather her only refuge. And therefore to endeavour to 
corrupt, and cauſe them to loſe the love and eſteem they had 
tor her, was wounding her in a very ſenſible part. To this 
muſt be alcribed her tender expreſſions whenever ſhe ſpoke to 
ner people. It muſi however be confeſſed, that ſhe won her 
jople's love, not only by words and other external demon- 
ltrations, but chiefly by very ſubſtantial deeds. Let a man 
peruſe the whole Hiſtory of England, and he will find no reign 
wherein juſtice was adminiſtered ſo impartially, or the ſub- 
ject enjoyed their privileges more peaceably, or were freer 
trom wars abroad and at home, or from extraordinary taxes 
and 1iypofitions ; in a word, wherein the kingdom was more 
louriſhing. The queen ſpent no unneceſſary money, and her 


5 An lundred thouſand crowns of gold ſol, each crown worth ſix ſhillings 
N or ſixty jols French money. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XV. 
792. | 
5 f on was attended by the earl of Leiceſter, Charles and Thomas Howard ; 
ns ords Hunidon, Willonghby, Windfor, Audley, and Sheffield ; fir Philip 
S 1 Francis Ruſſel, fir George Bourcher, &c. Camden, p. 488. 
OW, p. 90. 5 
4 © regrine Bertie, whom ſhe, as being ſparing in conferring honours, 
J 3 th much ado made baron Willoughby of Ereſby, though his mother 
ns was ine only daughter and heir of William lord Willoughby of 
ewy, She married firſt Charles Brandon duke of Suffolk, by whom ſhe 


bad no flue; and ſecondly, Richard Bartue, or Bertie, eſq; father of this 
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exacted for abſence on Sundays and holidays. This ſhews, 


treaſury being regularly managed, the people had no occaſion 
to complain, ſince whatever they gave was employed for their 
„ Ob od in oe | 
But it was not only at home that the queen laboured to 
make her people happy, her care reached alſo abroad. This 
year ſhe ſent an embaſſador u to Frederick II. king of Den- 
mark, under colour of carrying him the Order of the Garter. 
But the chief motive of the embaſſy was to induce that prince 
to deſiſt from certain cuſtoms paid by the Engliſh merchant- 
ſhips in paſſing the Sound, in which however it was not poſh- 
ble to ſucceed. Frederick gratefully received the Collar of the 
Order, but refuſed to take the uſual oath, becauſe he had 
denied the ſame thing before, when admitted into the order 
of St. Michael by the French king. „5 
Though Henry III. had no reaſon to be pleaſed with Eliza- 
beth, he gave her notice, however, that the duke of Guiſe 
was plotting ſomething in favour of the queen of Scots, and 
was to embark in Normandy ſome troops deſigned either for 
England or Scotland, though he pretended to ſend them into 
Flanders. For this reaſon ſhe recalled ſir Walter Mildmay, 
who had been ſent to treat with the queen of Scots, or at leaſt 
to pretend to do ſo. | 
As there was no likelihood the duke of Guiſe would in- 
vade England directly, but on the contrary every thing looked 
as if he intended to execute ſome project in Scotland, the 
queen turned her thoughts wholly to her affairs of that king- 
dom. They were then in a violent convulſion. Some per- 
ſons of great diſtinction, among whom were the earls of Mar, 
Lindſay, Goury, full of indignation to ſee the realm governed 
by a young prince of fifteen years and two raſh 11experienced 
miniſters, who had nothing leſs in view than the kingdom's 
welfare, conſpired together to ſeize the King's perſon and 
remove his two favourites. To that end, taking their oppor- 
tunity whilſt they were both abſent from court, and the kin 
intent upon hunting near Athol, they ſent and invited him 
by the earl of Goury to paſs a few days at his houſe at 
Huntingtoun, and when he came there ſecured his perſon *. 
This was called the Ruthven-conſpiracy, becauſe Ruthven 
was the name of the earl of Goury's family *. For the ſame 
reaſon the conſpirators were called the lords of Ruthven. 
'The earl of Arran, one of the king's favourites, drew to- 
gether ſoine people, and attempted to free his maſter, but was 
repulſed and forced to retreat to Ruthven-caſtle, where the 
earl of Goury received him and ſaved his life, but kept hini 
priſoner. The duke of Lenox hearing what had paſſed, 
ſpeedily retired to Dunbarton, of which he was governor, 
and the king was carried to Sterling, free in appearance, but 
priſoner in reality. | 
Upon this news, Elizabeth, who probably was not igno- 
rant of the conſpirators defign, ordered Henry Carey to go 
immediately and offer. her ſervice to the king of Scotland. 


But James, terrified by thoſe who had him in their power, 


anſwered, that every thing was done with his conſent, and he 
was very well pleaſed with the lords who were about him. 
Melvil affirms, however, that the king found means to tell 
Carey in private the contrary to what he had faid in public. 


The king of France ſent likewiſe La Mothe Fenelon into Scot- 


land 7 to try to ſupport the favourites, knowing thoſe who 
had ſeized the king were all friends to England. La Mothe 
had alſo orders to inform the king, that the queen his mother, 


who had hitherto refuſed to own him for king, agreed to 


make him partner in the royalty. | 

Shortly after, queen Mary wrote to Elizabeth, to try to en- 
gage her in the deliverance of the king her ſon. But ſhe took 
a very improper way to obtain this favour, ſince her letter is 
full of reproaches for the barbarous uſage ſhe meth with 2. 
This year pope Gregory XIII. publiſhed his bull for re- 
forming the calendar, and ordered ten days of this very year 
to be cut off at once, As England and the reſt of the pro- 
teſtant ſtates refuſed to comply with this ordinance, becauſe 
it flowed from the papal authority, there began from that 
time to be a difference of ten days in the dates, the one 


reckoning it the firſt day of the month, when 1t was the tenth 


with the others. This difference till ſubſiſts in ſome places, 
and particularly in England and Swedeland, where the old 


Peregrine. See Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 87, 408. Strype's Ann. tom. IT, 
p. 670. . 

» And publiſhed a proclamation, of which the reader may fee an account 
in Strype's Ann. tom. III. p. 79; 

* William Ruthven had been very lately created earl of Goury, Camden, 
P- 488. a 


He went along with Daviſon, queen Elizabeth's embaſſador. Ibid. | 


* I „ . 
d > This year, about the end of September, died the learned George Bucha- 
nan. Spotiſwood, p. 325.—'This year alſo, one Peter Morris, a Dutchman, 
invented an engine and pipes for conveying the Thames water for the ule of 
the city of London, Stow, p. 696. 
| | Three 
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way of reckoning is fill uſed, with the addition however of 


Camden pretends that Elizabeth was very much moved pleaſed. Camden ſays, the Scots of the Engliſh party u 
with Mary's letter, and that compaſſion for the afflicted queen utterly againſt the agreement, affirming it was owing to the 
made her adviſe with her council upon what terms ſhe could intrigues of the French court. It is true, if the conditions 
be releaſed. We ſhall ſee preſently that this proceeding was propoſed had been advantageous to Mary, it is not unlik«, 
far from demonſtrating a defire to ſet her at liberty. It is Elizabeth would have ſet the Scots to oppole the concluſig 
much more likely, the ſought only to amuſe her, and by of the treaty, But there was no occaſion for this, ſince 
putting her in hopes of deliverance had no other view than to ſhe had taken ſufficient-care to hinder Mary, from accepting 
pyt a ſtop to the continual plots which were contriving in her them. 
tavour, and free herſelf from the ſolicitations ſhe was perpe- 
tually troubled with. However this be, ſome time after the year. If a man is confined to what Camden ſays, his idea ct 
receipt of her letter, ſhe ſent ts her Robert Beal d, one of the things will be very imperfect. This is one of thoſe paſlages 
clerks of the council, with certain articles founded upon Mary's wherein that hiſtorian has thought fit to be very ſhort for fear 
| Conſequently of injuring king James's reputation, for whoſe ſake he wrote 

they ſuppoſed a previous agreement betwixt them; but never the Annals of queen Elizabeth. But by good fortune, we 
had there been a more improper juncture to negotiate this have Melvil's Memoirs, which give us a fuller information, 
agreement, fince king James was captive in the hands of 
queen Elizabeth's adherents. Here follow the articles, with lords of Ruthven, and the little probability of forming a party 
ſome remarks, which will ferve to ſhew Elizabeth's aim in ſtrong enough to free him, withdrew into France, where he 
feigning a defire to releaſe her priſoner. | 


offer of aflociating her ſon in the government. 


I, © The queen of Scots and the king her fon ſhould pro- been to remove from the king his two favourites, finding that 
miſe to attempt nothing prejudicial to England.“ 
It is eaſy to perceivè that this article is expreſſed in ſuch convene the ſtates, where the king was preſent. He declared, 
eneral terms as required a Jarge explanation. 
II.“ She ſhould diſclaim as unjuſt whatever was done by tisfaction. He wrote the ſame thing to the general aſſembly of 
Francis II. her firſt huſband, and ratify the treaty of Edin- 


The former part of this article was very general, and liable no longer watched, but left entirely at liberty. 
As to the latter part, it muſt be obſerved, _ :Þ | 
that Mary could not ratify the treaty of Edinburgh but with St. Andrew's, before whom he declared, that though he had 
the reſtriction ſhe had offered. So, in propoſing to her the been detained againſt his will, he owned however it was done 
ratifying of that treaty fimply and abſolutely, a ſnare was laid for his ſervice: that he did not intend to call any perſon toan 
for her, or elſe ſhe was put under a neceſſity of rejecting the 


to many cavils. 


III.“ She ſhould diſcover and condemn all the conſpira- 


cies againſt queen Elizabeth that were come to her know- he very readily obtained. 


This was accuſing her of being concerned in theſe conſpi- lors to aſſiſt him to govern the ſtate. But ſhortly after, his 
racies, and making her own it, which was a very hard meaſure affection for the earl of Arran reviving, he wiſhed to ſee him; 
for Mary. She could have done no more, had ſhe been fully and as all his counſellors were unanimouſly againſt it, he pro- 
convinced of Elizabeth's finceritv, which is not very likely. 

IV. © She ſhould contrive nothing againſt the government hours, but was not as good as his word, for he kept him for 
of England, eccleſiaſtical or civil.” | 

Mary was a catholic, and the laws of England excluded over him, that he would not ſuffer any but him to meddle in 
the catholics from all poſts. So if ſhe agreed to this article the public affairs. Whereupon the council of twelve being 
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authentic acts all that was paſſed. This done, the king was 
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I muſt now proceed to relate what paſted in Scotland this 


The duke of Lenox ſeeing the king in the hands of the 


died ſoon after. | 
Mean while, the lords of Ruthven, whoſe ſole aim had 


one was in priſon and the other in France, thought proper to 


whatever they had done was with his conſent and to his fa 
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Shortly after, the king aſſembled the nobility in the city of 
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account, but would ſpeedily publiſh an act of oblivion, To Scotland 
ſhew that he forgot all that was paſt, he viſited the earl of as he hint 
Goury, who caſting himſelf at his feet, begged pardon, which bis mind, 
of the lor 


All being thus quiet, the king appointed twelve counſel- nobility al 
great men 
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ever. In a ſhort ſpace, the favourite had ſuch an influence 


without farther explanation, it might have been inferred, that no longer conſulted, broke up of themſelves. As ſoon as the ven ſeein; 


ſhe excluded herſelf from ſucceeding Elizabeth. 
V. She ſhould claim no right to the crown of England King, that he had made a falſe ſtep in not puniſhing the inſo- 
during qucen Elizabeth's life, and after Elizabeth's death lence of the lords of Ruthven, and perſuaded him at length 
ſhould refer her title to the judgment of the parliament.” 
This was alſo lay ing a ſnare for Mary, in making her own he iſſued out a proclamation, commanding the accomplices of 
that her title was dubious, though ſhe did maintain, and had the Ruthven conſpiracy to come and beg pardon for their 
always maintained, chat it was inconteſtible. | 
VI. © She ſhould ſwear to theſe articles, to the end there- proclamation and the promiſed act of oblivion. The bing 
might be no room for the objection taken from her not being being free, had declared that they who had detained him m- 
at liberty.” | 
VII. The king her fon ſhould ratify them by oath and 
To enable the king of Scotland to ratify theſe articles, it when he ſuffered himſelf to be governed by one of thoſe ver? 
was neceſſary firſt that he ſhould agree in an authentic man- favourites againſt whom they had conſpired. This was ſult 
ner that he was king only as aſſociated by the queen his mother, 
which was not then in his power, fince he was in the hands and others into England, to wait for another opportunity te 
of the lords of Ruthven, who by no means acknowledged ruin their enemy d. 
Mary's authority. | | ela 
VIII. © For the performance of this article, the queen of proceedings, and the danger of the carl of Arran's entirel” 
Scots ſhould give holtages to the queen of England.” 
This article was alſo liable to many diſficulties, concerning conlequences, and mixed in her letter ſome reproaches for 
the number and quality of the hoſtages. 


It is therefore evident Elizabeth propoſed theſe articles to returned a ſtout anſwer, and vindicated himfelf for not Per- 
1 * 0 @ . — . o 2 . - . Y v1 9 
Mary only to amuſe her and the world, at a time when it was forming his promiſe, fince-it was extorted from him when 8 
5 8 2 8 . „ . = 2 . +4 RY \ nat 

not poſſible even to enter into a treaty upon this ſubject; be- captive. This excuſe might have ſerved with reſpect to &. 


| 5 

2 Three hundred and fixty-five days fix hours, exceeding a year by about we call old and new ſtiles, which differ now by eleven days, and are 19 
eleven minutes, a day is gained in about à hundred and thirty-two years, by 
which means, from the year 325, wherein the council of Nice was held, to the 
year 1582, ten whole days were gained, 
again, pope Gregory ordered the 5th of October, 1582, to be called the . 7 
x ;th, and to prevent tile like error again, he decreed, that three days ſhould be incumbered with ſo many contrary opinions. He dehred him to rect 
be taken out of every four hundted years (which comes to almoſt the ſame 
as taking out one day every hundred and thirty-two years), and this was 
done by making every hundredth year common, which, according to the Ju- 
lian account, is always lcap- ycar, but every four hundredth year to continue 
lcap- year. Though this be the trueſt and moſt exact way ot reckoning, yet 
duch was the perverſeneſs of the Eugliſh, that they ſtill kept to the old way, 
when the calendar was reformed by act of parliament, 
The Swedes and Ruſſians ſtill kept to the old ſtile. 


Whereupon, to ſet matters right: 
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to alter his reſolution ©. So, inſtead of an act of oblivion, 


crime. Every one plainly ſaw the difference between the 


tended him no ill, and for that reaſon he had promiſed them 
a pardon. But by the proclamation he confidered them 25 
guilty, and obliged them to ſubmit to his mercy, at a time 


cient to induce the lords to retire, ſome to their own homes, 


[1583] Elizabeth being informed of the king of Scotland's 
ruining the Engliſh party, wrote to the king, repreſenting Ut 


5 3 g 5 1 
breach of promiſe. She told him moreover, the intended 19 
ſend ſecretary Walſingham to talk with him from her. James 


written 11 2th Ot July 1733. gur, in 
„ To treat with her, together with George Talbot carl of Shrew a., 
whoſe cuſtody Mary was. Camden, p. 491. : 
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himſelf with hunting and hawking, and he would attend ihe counch, wa 

port to his majeſty all their opinions and conclufions. This he 5 

three times; but at length he gave account of no man's advice but Top 4 4 

and made the king believe, it was all their opinions that it was his inter 

follow a violent courſe, Melvih, p. 139. BE 
4 Camden turns the whole affair to the king's advantage, by Ps 

in ſilence all the particulars rclated by Melvil. Rapin. The 
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he aid to the ſtates; but it was inſufficient, ſince he repeated 


the ſame thing to the nobility when at full liberty. How- 


ever, he promiſed the queen to proceed no farther till Wal- 
ſinghan's arrtval. In-the mean time, the favourite made the 
earl of Goury undergo ſo many mortifications, that he forced 
him at length to quit the court. M alſingham being arrived, 
imparted to the king, in two private audiences, the queen's 
advice concerning the management of his affairs. But as this 


advice tended to the earl of Arran's ruin, the embaſſador 


brought back no very ſatisfactory anſwer *. | 

The beginning of the year, the duke of Anjou, being too 
much confined by the terms laid upon him by the ſtates, at- 
rempted to ſeize on the ſame day Antwerp, and loven or eight 
other towns of the Netherlands. But miſſing his aim, he 
was forced to retire to Dunkirk, and trom thence into France, 
Mean while, the affairs of the ſtates were in a melancholy 
fituation. The prince of Parma made great progreſs this year, 
and very likely would have ſucceeded at length, in obliging 
all the united Provinces to return to the obedience of the king 
of Spain. : 1 | 

Henry III. behaved in France after ſo ſtrange a manner, 
that he daily incurred the contempt of his ſubjects, In pub- 
lic he affected an over-ſtrained devotion „ Whilſt in private he 
plunged himſelf into the moſt criminal pleaſures. Philip II. 
taking advantage of Henry's indolence with regard to his mot 
important affairs, ſtrove by all ſorts of ways to raiſe him 
troubles, which ſhould hinder him from undertaking the de- 
ſence of the Netherlands, who ſhewed a ſtrong inclination to 


put themſelves under the dominion of France. He tried firſt 


to perſuade the king of Navarre to take up arms, promiſing 
to aid and protect the Hugonots. This way failing, he ap- 
plied to the duke of Guiſe, who accepted the ſuccours offered 
by Philip to revenge the mortifications he daily received from 
the king's minions : ; : 
[1584] Whether queen Elizabeth's advice to the King of 
Scotland had a good effect upon him, or Melvil's remonſtrances, 
as he hints himſelf in his Memoirs, made ſome 1mpreffion on 
his mind, he ſeemed reſolved to put a ftop to the proſecution 
of the lords of Ruthven. To that purpoſe, he aſſembled the 
nobility at Edinburgh, to end the affair with the advice of the 
great men as he had at firſt projected, by publiſhing an act 
of oblivion. But the carl of Arran, a bold and daring man, 
defeated this project in ſpite of the King himſelf. When the 
great men were come to Edinburgh, he went and talked with 
every one apart, intimating, that the king's intention was only to 
get his conduct approved with regard to the lords of Ruthven, 
atter which he would pardon them, when they had acknow- 
ledged they owed that favour to his clemency. The great 
men ſeeing the point was only to fave the king's honour, and 
thinking the fugitives would receive no prejudice, promiſed 
the favourite to do as the king deſired. So, when the king 
aſked their advice in the affair, they anſwered, it was their 
opinion he acted with great clemency in opening the fugitives 
2 way to obtain their pardon. This done, the earl of Arran 
told him, if, after this declaration, he publiſhed an act of 


oblivion without the fugirives owning themſelves guilty, he 


would diſoblige the nobility by neglecting their advice, and 
extremely injure his own dignity. Thus the fugitives ob- 
zained no advantage, though the aſſembly was convened pure- 
iy for their fake, | 

The declaration of the nobility drove the lords of Ruthven 
to deſpair. They were required to aſk pardon for a thing 
which the king had approved, as done for his ſervice. Nay, 
they could not be fure of their pardon, fince, as the king had 
once departed from his word, they could not truſt him any 


more. The earl of Arran having obtained his deſire, grew 


more proud and inſolent, and ſo perſecuted all his enemies, 
that he forced them at length to form a new conſpiracy 
againſt him. Though the earl of Goury had ſaved his life, 
and procured him the king's pardon, he never ceaſed to mo- 
left him, till he had forced him to aſk leave to go out of the 
kingdom. He was now at Dundee, in order to retire into 
England, when he heard that the carls of Mar, Angus, and 
Glames, who were fled into Ireland, had ſome enterpriſe in 
hand againſt the favourite. This news made him ftay in 
Scotland, and at laſt he entered into the conſpiracy himſelf, 
without ſtirring however from Dundee. The conſpirators 
had ſo well laid their meaſures, that arriving unexpectedly in 
Scotland, they immediately took Sterling. | 


* Theearl of Arran put all the affronts that could be invented upon him. 
See Melyil, p. 148. | 

June 9, this year, died Thomas Ratcliffe earl of Suſſex, lord chamber- 
Kip, and was buried at Newhall, or rather Borcham, in Eflex.—Alſo, July 
„died Edmund Grindal, arcabiſhop of Canterbury, and was ſucceeded by 
Dr. John Witgift. Stow, p. 697. Grindal was the firſt who brought tama- 
Ji no England. Camden, P. 404. | 
e He made all the inhab:tauts of Scotland to tremble under him, and every 
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Mean while, the court having before received ſome con- 
fuſed intelligence of the conſpiracy, and knowing the earl of 
Goury was concerned, ordered him to be arreſted, which 
was done, juſt as the conſpirators became maſters of Sterling. 
This arreſt quite diſheartened them. As he was a near rela- 
tion of the king, they fancied he had deſignedly ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be taken; and believing they were betrayed, abandoned 
their enterpriſe, and fled out of the kingdom. It coft the 
earl his life, who being brought to Edinburgh was there be- 
headed h. Thus the earl of Arran till kept his poſt in ſpite 
of his enemies. He was extremely odious to the whole Kking- 
dom, becauſe he was a wicked atheiſtical man, and of an 
inſatiable avarice. There was alſo another thing which very 
much troubled the Scots. And that was, the king for ſome 
time had held private intelligence with the queen his mother, 
which bred a fear that he would engage in defigns deſtructive 
of the ſtate and religion. He had privately accepted of the 
aſſociation ſhe had offered him, and it was ſcen that none but 
the queen's known friends had acceſs to him. Nay, it was 
whiſpered, he intended to turn catholic, and began to liſten 
to the propoſals of the French court, or rather of the duke of 
Guile. | | 
All theſe things were but too apt to give Elizabeth great 
uncafineſs. She was afraid the king of Scotland would be per- 
ſuaded to take a French wife, and ſuch a marriage produce ill 
effects for England. To try therefore to prevent the mif- 
chiefs which might happen from that quarter, the ſent Daviſon 
into Scotlend, under colour of excuſing her protection of the 
Scotch fugitives, though the king had demanded them by vir- 
tue of the treaty of alliance concluded betwecn the two king- 
doms. But Daviſon's chief buſineſs was to endeavour to win 
the earl of Arran to the queen's intereſt. This method was 
better and ſpeedier than to ſupport the malcontenrs of Scot- 
land, who were always to be ſupplied with money, without 
being certain of the ſucceſs of their undertakings. Beſides, 
the queen ran the hazard of entirely lofing king James. That 
prince had ſenſe, but as he was young, unexperienced, and 
too much governed by his favourites, it was to be feared he 
would be drawn into projects detrimental to both kingdoms 
for the fake of others. Daviſon ſucceeded entirely in his ne- 
gotiation with reſpect to the earl of Arran, and by means that 
are eaſy to be gueſſed, prevailed with him to be guided by the 
queen. Betore his return to England, it was agreed between 
the two courts, that the earl of Hun{don for England, and the 


earl of Arran for Scotland, ſhould meet upon the borders, and | 


make a regulation proper to preſerve a good underſtanding be- 


. tween the two kingdoms. Under this pretence, theſe two 


lords conferred together, and before they parted, made a private 
treaty, whereby the carl of Arran engaged to keep the King 
unmarried tor three years. Elizabeth pretended, ſhe defigned 
to give him a princeſs of the blood-royal of England, who 
was not yet marriageable. This was at leaſt the pretence 
with which the treaty was coloured. | 
Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the maſter of Gray, 
a young Scotch lord, inſinuated himſelf ſo far into king 
James's favour, that the earl of Arran growing jealous, found 
means to remove him, by cauſing him to be ſent embaſſador 
to Elizabeth. Gray was no ſooner in England, but the queen 
won him by her careſſes and bountics. From that time the 
embaſſador feigned to be ſtrongly attached to queen Mary's 
intereſt, and by that means drew fecrets from her, which 
Elizabeth knew how to improve. The earl of Arran having 
ſome intelligence of the intrigue, informed the king of it, in 
order to ruin his rival; but as in all likelihood he could bring 
no proof of what he advanced, Gray being returned to Scot- 
land, was very well reccived by the king, and ſpared no-pains 
in his turn to ruin the favourite. | | 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in Scotland, plots were forming 
in England in favour of the captive queen. But ſome inter- 
cepted letters to queen Mary from Francis 'Throckmorton * 
beginning to diſcover the conſpiracy, Throckmorton was ar- 
reſted. Immediately Thomas lord Paget and Charles Arunde! 
fled into France, and gave out that the catholics were fo 
cruelly perſecuted in England, that it was not poſſible for them 
to ſtay there without danger of their lives: That the court had 
ſpies every where, not only to watch the catholics, but alfo 
to lay ſnares for them: That forged letters from the queen of 
Scots were left in their houſes, to force them either to bring. 


them to the ſecretary of ſtate, or render themſelves guilty 5% 


man to depend upon him, daily inventing and ſeeking ont ne frolts against 
ſeveral perſons, to get the gifts of their eicheats,. lands, benefices, &c. Mol- 
vil, p. 155. 

b Becauſe the earl of Arran was fully reſolved to have his lands, and theres 
fore to effect his deſign, he engaged to divide them with ſeveral others, u pon 
condition they would aſfiſt him in ruining the carl of Goury. Melvil, p. 1 56. 

' Eldeit fon of John Throckmorton, chief juſtice of Chsſter, who had 
lately been put out of the commiſſion Camden, p. 457, 
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concealing them, There is no doubt, the queen had ſpies to niſters, ſaying, that by their ill counſels they inceſſant 
watch the motions of the catholics, having but too much laboured to ſow diſcord between the queen and the king g 
reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity *. Nay, it is very poſſible that Spain. A few days after, the queen commanded him to de. 
among theſe ſpies there were ſome Who, to improve their ſer- part the kingdom, which he readily obeyed, thinking himſelt 
vices, laid ſnares for the catholics. Thoſe who take upon very happy in coming off at ſo eaſy a rate. However, when 
them ſuch an office, of what religion ſoever they be, are not he came into France, he loudly complained, as if in England 
uſually the moſt honeſt men. But the behaviour of the catho- the lau of nations had been violated in his perſon. Nen 
lies had made theſe precautions neceſſary, the knowledge of while, the queen diſpatched Wade ? to Spain, to inform the 
what paſſed among them being of the utmoſt conſequence to king of what had patled, and to tell him ſhe was ready to te. 
the queen. Several books, as well printed as 1n manuſcript, ceive another embaſſador from bim. But Philip would not 
were handed about, wherein the queen was flandered to the give Wade audience, who refuſed al ſo in his turn t 
higheſt degree. She was taxed with putting to death many the contents of his embaſly to the prime miniſter, | 
catholics without cauſe, having firſt racked them, to compel When Throckmorton was brought upon his trial, he denied 
them to confeſs crimes of which they were innocent. Her what he had confefled at his examination, affirming, he bad 
maids of honour were exhorted to ſerve her in the ſame man- invented it on purpoſe to avoid the rack. But after his con. 
ner as Judith did Holofernes, and render themſelves, by ſuch demnation, upon the evidence of his own letters to the Queey 
an action, worthy of the applaute of the church throughout of Scots, and the papers found 1n his coffers, he owned all, 
all future ages l. Theſe books, with what had been diſco— and even made a more circumſtantial declaration than at fir 
vered after Throckmorton's arreſt, made it thought ſome plot And yet when he came to the gallows, he denied again What. 
was ready to break out. 1 ever he had confeſſed. | rs 
Mean while the queen, willing to ſhew it was not for their Elizabeth, AS ſhe could not doubt her enemies were perpe. 
religion that ſome catholics had been puniſhed, ſent for the tually contriving to deprive her of the crown, and fet it on the 
judges of the realm, and ſharply reproved them, for having head of the queen of Scots, lived in a conſtant uncalineſs, and 
been too ſevere in the tortures they had made theſe men ſuf- under the apprehenſion that ſome one of their plots would at 
fer. Probably, this was done to afford them an opportunity laſt ſucceed. So, to diſcover more fully the deſigns of her 
to clear themſelves from this charge, by an apology which enemies, ſhe ſeemed willing to reſume the negotiation began 
was made public. They affirmed, “ That no perſon had with the queen of Scots. To that end ſhe tent Wade, at his 
been made to ſuffer for his religion, but only for dangerous return from Spain, to tell her ſhe was ready to renew the 
practices againſt the queen and ſtate; that indeed Campian, treaty which had been inter rupted, and would diſpatch to her 
the jeſuit, had been put to the rack, but with ſo little vio- very ſoon fir Walter Mildmay for that purpoſe. But withal, 
lence, that he was preſently able to walk and ſubſcribe his ſhe let her know the infiſted upon two conditions, namely, 
confeſſion : That Brian, one of his accomplices, obſtinately that the ſhould prevail with the king her ſon to grant the par. 
refuſing to ſpeak or write the perſon's name who penned don promiſed to the lords of Ruthven, and to put a ſtop to the 
the papers found about him, was indeed denied food, til! Plots of the biſhop of Glaſgow her embaſſador in France. 
he aſked it in writing.“ However, the queen, willing to At this time happened the ſurpriſe of Sterling, the impriſon. 
take from her enemies all occafion of ſlandering her in foreign ment. of the earl of Goury, and the flight of the conſpirators 
parts, forbid the putting of any perſon whatever to the rack, into England. Whereupon Elizabeth lent Beal to defire the 
and was fatisfied with tranſporting out of England ſeventy queen ot Scots to intercede with the king her ſon tor the tugi. 
prieſts who were in prifon, and of whom ſome were under tives, and inform her of the duke of Guiſc's deiigns, as {hz 
ſentence of death. Among theſe were certain jeſuits n, who had promiſed Wade. Mary antwered, the had promiſed no- 
afterwards proved very ungrateful for this favour. Perhaps thing, but on condition ſhe thould be releaſed : T hat fhe 
indeed ſhe acted, upon this occaſion, not ſo much from a would readily intercede tor the Scotch fugitives, provided any 
motive of clemency, as to ſeparate two things which were advantage would accrue trom thence to herſelf or the king her 
always endeavoured to be confounded, namely, religion and ſon, and in caſe they would confeſs their tault. She did not 
the crimes againſt the ſtate, under pretence that moſt of the deny, ſhe had deſired the duke of Guiſe to ule his endeavours 
conſpirators were catholics. | to tree her ; but faid ſhe knew nothing of his defigns, nor, if 
Before Throckmorton was apprehended, he ſent a cabinet ſhe did, would ſhe diſcover them, unleſs the was aſturcd ot 
full of papers to Mendoza the Spaniſh embaſſador, of which her treedom. She beſought Elizabeth to ule her with more 
the court had notice n. He denied all at his firſt examination: humanity, and deſired the treaty might be concluded with her 
but at the ſecond, confeſſed, ec that going ſome few years betore the Scots were treated with, Laſtly, the added, that 
ſince to the Spa, he conferred ſeveral times with Jeney as the king of France had owned and received her embaſlador 
and fir Francis Ingleficld, two Engliſh fugitives, how Eng- Jointly with her ſon's, as Princes atlociated, Elizabeth would 
land might be invaded “e: That after his return, Morgan, be pleaſed to cauſe this aſſociation to be publiſhed in Scot- 
another fugitive in France, told him, the catholic princes land. | ; 
had formed a deſign to free the queen of Scots, and to em- Elizabeth took care not to ſerve her in what ſhe deſired, 
: ploy the duke of Guiſe for that purpoſe . That nothing Was her alm being only to draw from her a ſollicitation In behalt 
wanting, but to know what ſuccours might be depended of the Scotch fugitives, and an information concerning the 
upon from the Engliſh catholics: That in order to take duke of Guiſe s deſign, upon the uncertain hope of an agree. 
their meaſures the better, Charles Paget, under the coun- ment which ſhe flattered her with. But finding ſhe could get 
terfeit name of Mope, was ſent into the county of Suſſex, nothing out of her, ſhe relinquiſhed the negotiation as need- 
where the duke of Guiſe intended to land: That he leſs. However, perceiving by Mary's anſwer, that the king 
(Throckmorton) imparted the project to the Spaniſh em- of Scotland had accepted the aflociation, ſhe was afraid ſome 
baſſador, who had been already informed of ir, and ſhewed dangerous plot was contriving in Scotland. It was this chief) 
him the ports where it would be moſt proper to land: That that made her reſolve to gain the earl of Arran at any rate, 
he morcover acquainted the fame embaffador with the wherein the ſucceeded, as I ſaid before. ne 
names of the great men to whom he might freely open his Shortly after, Elizabeth alſo diſcovered that her enemies de 
mind, becauſe, as he was a public perſon, he would not not ceaſe their ſecret practices. Creichton, A Scotch Jeſuit, 
be fo narrowly watched. Finally, that he conferred with going by ſea into Scotland, and his thip being attacked b. 
him how to raiſe ſoldiers privately in England, to have them Pirates, tore ſome papers he had about him, and threw Gen 
ready when the foreign troops ſhould arrive.” into the ſea. But by a very extraordinary accident, the 5 
Upon theſe depoſitions, the Spaniſh embaſſador was deſired hindered the torn papers from falling into the water, and ble 
to come to the council, where he was told what Throckmor- them back into the ſhip, where ſomebody rook the pains 70 
ton had witneſſed againſt him. As he did not think himſelf, gather them up. Theſe papers being delivered to N acts — 
doubtleſs, innocent enough to clear himſelf from theſe accu— paſted them together upon an another paper with great oP 
ſations, he choſe by way of recrimination to charge the queen and patience, and by that means a plot was diſcovere:!, frame? 
with detaining the Spaniſh money ſhe had ſeized, and with by the pope, the King of Spain, and the duke oi 8 
aſſiſting the duke of Anjou. Then he ſpoke againſt the mi. invade England. Whereupon, by the earl of Leicelte““ 


0 Impart 


* Theſe perſons were particularly ſuſpected, Henry Percy earl of North. were the chief, Camden, p- 4.97» : ; 2 Hani 
umberland, and his fon; Philip Howard earl of Arundel, and his brother The reſt of Throckmortou's coffers being ſearched, there 8 N 
William, with the cal of Arundel's wife ; and Henry Howard, their uncle, them two catalogues; one, of the ports in England that were 3 3 
the duke of Nortolk's brother. Camden, p. 497. land forces at; and the other, of the gentlemen all over England that! 

| The author of theſe books was never ditcovered, but the ſuſpicion lighted teſled the Romiſh religion. Ibid, Po. 409, if 
upon Gregory Martin, an Oxtord man, very learned in the Greek and Latin ? And to that end he had drawn tnele two catalognes, | 585 os Waal 
tongues. Carter, a bookiuller, was execured, who procured them to be print- F He was clerk of the council. Camden calls him M 1 
ed. Camden. p. 497. Stou, p. 698. but others, fir William Wade; which laſt was his true name 

« Gaſper Hay wood, James 5 
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means, 2 general aſſociation of men of all degrees and condi- 
tions was formed in England, who bound themſelves by oath 
to proſecute to death thoſe that ſhould attempt any thing 
againſt the quccn. | <A 
The queen of Scots eaſily perceived that the plots of her 
friends were diſcovered, ſince the aſſociation was a clear evi— 


dence that Elizabeth thought herſelf in danger. As ſhe was 


afraid ſhe could not avoid the efforts of this aſſociation, in caſe 


it came to be known that ſhe was concerned in theſe plots, 
ſhe uſed freſh endeavours to free herſelf from captivity, To 
that purpoſe ſhe ſent Naue her ſecretary to Elizabeth with 
theſe propoſals : 

That if the might be releaſed, ſhe offered to enter into a 
cloſer amity with the queen of England : To renounce the 
title of queen of England, and never Jay claim to the crown 
of that kingdom lo long as Elizabeth was alive: To ſign the 
atlociation : To make a league defenſive with England (fo 
far as might ſtand with the alliance between France and Scot- 
hund), provided that nothing was done in England to her dii- 
advantage, before ſhe herſelf or the king her ſon was heard 
in the parliament: To ſtay in Evgland till hoſtages were 
given: To make no change in the religion eſtabliſhed in 
Scotland, provided the might have the tree exereiſe of her 
own. To bury in oblivion all injuries done to her in Scot- 
land, on condition that whatever had been enacted to her 
diſgrace ſhould be repealed : To recommend to her ſon ſuch 
counſellors as were inclined to preferve a good underſtanding 
with England: Jo procure a pardon for the fugitives, pro- 
vided they would own themſelves guilty: To treat of no 
match for the king her fon without Elizaberh's knowledge. 
She required on her part, that tne treaty ſhould be made with 
her and the king her ton jointly, and promiſed to have it rati- 
fed by the duke of Guile, Moreover, the defired matters 
might be ſpeedily concluded, for fear ſome accident ſhould 
obſtruct the treaty. Laſtly, ſhe prayed Elizabeth to give her 
fome token of her ceftecem, by granting her a little more 
kberty. | 

Hag Mary made theſe offers at any other time, perhaps 
Elizabeth would have regarded them. But in the preſent 
juncture, they only ſerved to increaſe her ſuſpicions, tince it 
was evident they were an effect of the fear inſtilled into the 
priſoner, by the afſociation and the diſcovery of the plots. 
Camden pretends, contrary to all appearance, that Elizabeth 
being ſatisfied with theſe propoſals, was going to ſer Mary at 
hberty, had the not been hindered by the clamours of the 
Scots. Hence he takes occaſion to make a Jong invective 
againſt the preſbyterians and their preachers, and to accule 
them of infolence, contempt of the king's perſon, and rebel- 
lion againſt the laws. Hefe alto he ſpeaks of the ſuppreſſion 
of Buchanan's writings, which was foreign to the purpoſe. 


In a word, he would have preſbytery to be confidered as the 


fole cauſe of the obſtacles to Mary's deliverance, in ſpite of 
Llizabeth's good intentions towards her. This is no wonder, 
for it was the modiſh ſtile in England in the reign of James I. 
to whom court was made by inveighing againſt the puritans. 
lown however, it is not wholly improbable, that on this oc- 
cation Elizabeth even ſet the Scots upon forming the obſtacles 
mentioned by Camden, Bur it is very unlikely, that at a time 
when the ſaw her enemies in league againſt her to place Mary, 
though a priſoner, on the throne of England, ſhe ſhould really 
intend to releaſe her, and ſo enable her the better to execute 
her defigns. To take Elizabeth's diſſimulation for her real 
mtention, was an artifice of Camden, thereby to infinuate, 
mne thought Mary innocent of the plots which were continually 
framing. But he contradicts himſelf, by ſaying a little after, 
that Mary loſing all hopes of agreement, hearkened at length 
to dangerous counſels, and wrote to the pope and the king of 


Spain, folliciting them“ to haſten what they had in hand 
with all ſpeed, let what would happen to her.” It is there- 
tore evident, there was now tome project on foot which ſhe 
knew, and had hearkened to dangerous counſels before the 
une mentioned by Camden. Bur Elizabeth, better informed 
than Mary imagined, knowing what meaſures were taken to 
carry her away, took her out of the hands of the earl of 
direwſbury, and committed her to the cuſtody of Sir Drue 
Drury, a watchtul man, if ever there was one 4. Camden 
lays, the earl of Leiceſter, willing at once to free Elizabeth 
trom the uneaſineſs the queen of Scots created her, bribed cer- 
tam murderers to alſaſſinate the priſoner; but as none durſt 


3 e Penvlet was alto joined in the commiſſion with him, to take 
. £ 11. She was then in Putbury-caſtle, Camden, p. 501. 

„ s year, in April, Walter Raleigh, eſq; went to diſcover the country 
"ons to Florida in the Weſt-Indice, and returned in Auguſt, bringing two 
ot the natives along with hi Holtingt] 69.—\ith; i the < ap; {: 
of this year at un nm. omgip, P. 1309. ittun the coimpats 
ended his Be Charles Nevil, the laſt carl of Weſtmorcland of this houſe, 
n * e in a miſerable exile. From this family tprung (betides ſix 

0 eltuiorgland) two eatls 03 Saliſbury and Warwick, an curl of Kent, 
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give them an order for leave to approach her, Drury's watch« 
tulneſs hindered them from getting acceſs to her. If this 
ſhews the carl of Leiceſter's villainy, and perhaps, in Camden's 


intention, that of Elizabeth herſelf, it ſhews too how danger- 


ous a perſon the queen of Scots was deemed, fince it was 
thought Elizabeth's life could not be ſafe but by her death. 
It is not likely therefore, that Elizabeth ſhould then think of 
releaſing her. The ſame author ſays, that to alienate queen 
Elizabeth's affection entirely from the queen of Scots, it was 
whiſpered in her ears, that a reſolution was taken to deprive 
her of the crown, and ſei it on Mary's head: That a council 
had been held, wherein cardinal Allen for the Engliſh eccle- 
ſiaſtics, Inglefield for the laity, and the biſhop of Roſs for 
the queen of Scots, all taree unpowered by the pope and the 
king of Spain, had agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould beaflaffinared, 
king James depoted, and Mary given in marriage to ſome Eng— 
liſh catholic nobleman : That this nobleman ſhould be elected 
king of England, and the crown ſettled upon his heirs. He 
adds, Walfingham diligently inquired who this Engliſh noble- 
man might be, and that the ſuipicion fell upon Henry Howard, 
the late duke of Norfolk's brother er. 

During this year, the affairs of the United Provinces daily 
grew worſe, the prince of Parma from time to time conque— 
ing towns upon them. At laſt, to reduce them, as it were, 
to the laſt extremity, God permitted the prince of Orange to 
be affaſſinated by one Balthazar Gerrard, a Burgundian. Philip 


his eldeſt fon being then in the hands of the king of Spain, 


ani educated in the catholic religion, the ſtates conferred the 
government of Holland and Zealand upon his ſecond fon Mau— 
rice, about eighteen years old. Mean while, the prince of 
Parma, improving the conſternation of the ſtares, laid ſiege to 
Antwerp. In this diſtreſs, the ſtates, finding it was not poſ- 
ſible to ſupport themſelves with their own forces, debated, 
whether they ſhould put themſelves under the protection of 
France or England, and at length reſolved for France. But 
Henry III. was then involved in troubles, which ſuffered him 
not to accept their offer. So, finding no encouragement from 
that quarter, they were forced to apply to the queen of Eng- 
land. We ſhall ſce the next year the ſucceſs of this nego- 
tiation. 

The troubles with which France had been ſo long diſturbed, 
and which ſecmed to be a little appeaſed, were renewed by the 
death of the duke of Anjou in June. As the king had no 
children, and was thought incapable of having any, the duke 
of Guiſe projected to ſeize the throne, as deſcended from 
Charles the Great. This at leaſt is What ſeveral have accuſed 
him of, not without great probability. But as Henry of Bour- 
bon king of Navarre was become firſt prince of the blood, 
ſinc. the death of the duke of Anjou, a pretence was to be 
found to exclude him from the throne, otherwiſe it would not 
be poſſible for the duke of Guile to execute his project. It was 
not difficult to find a pretence, fince the king ot Navarre pro- 
feſſed the reformed religion. So the duke of Guiſe, hiding his 
ambition under the veil of religion, pretended to have no other 
view but to maintain the carholic religion, which would be 
in great danger if a Hugonot aſcended the throne. The king, 
who knew his deſign, did his utmoſt to perſuade the king of 
Navarre to change his religion; and the duke, perceiving en- 
deavours were ujed to break his meaſures, renewed the league 
firſt at Paris, and then in the provinces. By this mcans he 
could have an army ready on the firſt occaſion. The people 
were ſo blind and ſtupid as to imagine he only aimed at the 
preſervation of the catholic religion. Mean while, the duke 
having notice that the king would cauſe him to be arreſted, 
withdrew to his government of Champagne, where on the laſt 
day of December, he ſigned a private league with the king of 
Spain, who, on pretence of religion, ſought only to foment 
the troubles in France. But as the duke would not have it 
appear that he aſpired to the crown, the treaty ran, that the 
cardinal of Bourbon ſhould be raiſcd to the throne, after the 
death of Henry III. and to that end, the king of Spain ſhould 
find fifty thouſand crowns a month. Thus, by means of the 
duke of Guife, Philip II. kindled in France a flame which 
long conſumed that kingdom, and hindered the French from 
thinking of the acquiſition of the Netherlands. 

[158.5] Inthe beginning of the year 1 585, Elizabeth diſcoy- 
ered a conſpiracy, of which William Parry was the author. 
He was a gentleman of Wales, member of the houſe of 
commons, and had ſignalized his zeal for the catholic religion 


a marquis Montacute, a duke of Bedford, a baron Ferrars of Oſley, barons 
Latimers, barons Abergavenny, one queen, five ducheſſes, not 10 reckon 
countettes and baronettes, an archbiſhop of Vork, and a great number of in- 
terior gentlemen, Camden, p. 501. 

t Henry king of France having the laſt year been choſen into the order of 
the garter, queen Elizabeth ſent this year, in January, Henry earl of Derby 
to France, to inveſt the king with the robes and enfigns vi the order. Ilãid. 
p- 501. Stow, p. 700. 
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in-oppoſing alone a bill preferred in the lower houſe againſt the kingdom, and ſhould not difcover him Within four Gar 
the jeſuits. He ſpoke upon that occaſion with Io much paſ- he ſhould be bned and impriſoned at the queen's Pleature-. 
ſion and vehemence, that he was committed to cuſtody *; Thar if any man ſhould be ſuſpected to be a prieſt or jefbit. 
but his ſubmiſſion being made, he was in a few days re-ad- and refute to ſubmit himſelt to examination, he ſhould h, 
mitted into the houſe. Hardly was he at liberty, when Ed- impritoned till he did ſubmit: That they who ſhouts ſend 
mund Nevil, who claimed the inheritance of the carl of their children to popiſh colleges or ſeminaries, ſhould | bs 
Weſtmoreland lately deceaſed in the Low-Countries Y, ac- ed in one hundred pounds ſterling That if thoſe who Were 
cuſed him of conſpiring againſt the queen; whereupon he was ſent thither, did not return within a year, they ſhould be 70 
ſent to the Tower. He owned, “he had a deſign to kill capable to tucceed as heirs to any eſtate: That if the wardeng 
the queen, and was perſuaded to it by Morgan, an Engliſh of the ports ſhould ſuffer any beſides merchants to croſs the 
catholic refugee in France; that he held intelligence with leas, without the queen's licence, ſigned by fix privy coun. 
Jeſuits, the pope's nuntios and cardinals *; that the better ſellors, they ſhould be turned out of their places: That the 
to deceive the queen, and procure free acceſs to her per- maſters of thips who received any paſſengers without fuch li. 
ſon, he returned from France into England, and diſcovered cence, ſhould forfeit their ſhips and goods, ſuffer a Year's 
the whole conſpiracy to her ; that afterwards, repenting of 1mpritonment, and be incapable of exerciſing navigation for 
his wicked intention, he laid away his dagger every time the future.“ | 

he waited on her, leſt he ſhould be tempted to commit the This is the ſevereſt act againſt the catholics in the reign 
murder; but at length, cardinal Allen's book, wherein he of queen Elizabeth. But they could blame only themſelyc; 
maintained it to be not only lawful but honourable to kill or rather the indiſcreet zeal of ſome amongft them, ub 
princes excommunicated, falling into his hands, he read never ceaſed plotting againſt the queen, and endeaygyring 
it, and felt himſelf ſtrongly encouraged to purſue his firſt to ſet the queen of Scots on the throne of England, Uh 


PA bs 


deſign; that Nevil his accuſer coming to dine with him, this ſtatute was not capable of flopping them, till at Ia 


propoſed to attempt ſomething for the deliverance of the they carried their zeal to ſuch a height, that the deſtruction 
queen of Scots, to which he anſwered, he had a greater Of one of the queens became neceſſary for the preſervation gf 
deſign in his thoughts; that a few days after, Nevil the other.. | 

coming to fee him, they reſolved to kill the queen as ſhe Philip earl of Arundel, eldeſt fon of the duke of Norfolk, 


; . . 23 f 3 | ; 7 
rode abroad to take the air, and ſwore upon the Bible to had through the queen's grace and favour, been reſtored in 


keep the ſecret; but that in the mean while, Nevil hear- blood * and to his father's eſtate three years before. But after. 
ing the news of the carl of Weſtmoreland's death, accuſed wards he embraced the catholic religion, and being tuts 
him, in hopes of procuring the carl's inheritance, to which cited before the council to anſwer to certain accuſations c- 
he laid claim.” Upon this confeſſion, he was condemned tered againit him, was confined to his own houſe. Six month; 
and emen. | | | after he was releaſed, and came to the houſe of lords, bo, 

This conſpiracy occaſioned the parliament to take extra- withdrew the very firſt day, not to be obliged to be preſent at 
ordinary care of the queen's and the kingdom's welfare. The the ſermon. As he was extremely addicted to his rcligion, 
general aſſociation was admitted, approved, and confirmed, by he reſolved to leave the Kingdom to enjoy the trec exe 
unanimous conſent v. It. was allo enacted, ** that twenty- it, and before his departure wrote a letter to the queen, which 
four or more commiſſioners choſen, and appointed by the was not to be delivered till after he was gone. The letter 
queen, ſhould make inquiſition concerning thoſe who ſhould was tu}l ot complaints that his innocence was oppretied, He 
endeavour to raiſe a rebellion in the kingdom, or attempt faid, © that to avoid the misfortune befallen his grandfather 
the queen's life, or claimed anv right to the crown of Eng- and father, and to ſerve God with freedom according t9 
land. That the perſon for whom, or by whom any attempt bis conſcience, he had refolved to quit the kingdom, hu; 
ſhould be made, ſhould be uiterly incapable of ſucceeding not his allegiance to his fovereign.” But being betrayed by 
to the crown, deprived for ever of all right and title to it, his own ſervants, he was apprehended as he was going to em— 
and proſecuted to death, if declared guilty by the four and bark, and ſent to the Tower. 


It was impoffible not to fee that the queen of Scots was di- was beheaded, was in the fame Tower, having been charged 
rectly aimed at, for whoſe ſake all theſe plots were contriving. with being concerned in Throckmorton's conſpiracy, and with 
Wherefore, very probably from this time her death began to holding correſpondence with the lord Paget and the duke of 
be determined; the two queens being no longer able to ſub- Guiſe. June 21, this year, he was found dead in his bed, 
ſiſt together. The council of England at leaſt was of that fhot with three bullets under his left pap. As he was alone 
opinion. Mary doubted not that the law was enacted againſt in his room, which was bolted on the inſide, it was caly io 
her. Perhaps ſhe would have prevented the fatal effects of fee he had killed himſelf, _ 
it, could ſhe have reſolved to renounce all correſpondence in The calm Elizabeth had enjoyed for ſome years, began to 
the kingdom and in foreign countries. But ſhe had not the be turned into ſtorms, which threatened her from all quarters. 
prudence to take that wiſe courſe, or perhaps to avoid the This change muſt be aſcribed to three principal cauſes. The 
ares laid for her, nor was quick-fighted enough to perceive firſt was the duke of Guile's power, which was almoſt equal 
ſhe only ſerved for a blind to her pretended friends to execute to that of the French king himſelf. Philip II.'s flourithing 
other projects. | condition may be reckoned a ſecond, who, after acquiring the 

The parliament was not contented with this ſevere ſtatute kingdom of Portugal, was upon the point of reducing 90 
for the queen's preſervation. It was farther enacted, ** That his obedience the revolted provinces of the Netherlands. The 
all popiin pricſts ſhould depart the realm within forty days: third was the hopes queen Elizabeth's enemies flattered them- 
That thoſe who ſhould afterwards return, ſhould be guilty ſelves with, of gaining the king of Scotland, and making 
of high-treaſon: That to receive or harbour them thould uſe of him to invade England. I mention not the court 6 
be felony”. It was declared alſo, * That thoſe who were Rome, or the Engliſh catholics, who always continued ths 
educated in foreign ſeminaries, if they returned aot into fame diſpoſition, ſo there was nothing new 1m that je. 
England within ſix months, after notice, and made pot ſpect. The queen of Scots was ever the ſtunibling- lock. 
their ſubmiſſion within two days after their return, before a It was ſhe that gave birth to all the contrivances. Her del, 
biſhop, or two juſtices of peace, ſhould be guilty of high- verance from captivity was deſired, in order to ſet on net 29% 
treaſon : That if any perſon ſubmitting himſelf, ſhould the crown of England and Scotland, and reſtore by her mea 
within ten years approach the court, or come within ten the catholic religion in both kingdoms. Such was be 
miles thereof, his ſubmiſſion ſhould be void: That thoſe ſcheme of Elizabeth's enemies. She could not be ignore! 
who ſhould directly or indirectly convey any money to ſtu- of it, ſince they had purtued it from the beginning, ot hes 
cents or others in ſuch ſcminaries, ſhould incur the penalty reign, as, on her part, the had made it her whole Dube“ 
of a præmunire, loſs of goods, and perpetual exile ; That if to break their meaſures. But ſome advantages fhe had i 
any of the peers of the realm ſhould offend againſt this act, therto enjoyed began to fail her. Theſe were, firſt, the e 
they ſhould be brought to their trial by their peers : That if louſy between the crowns of France and Spain, which bad fe 
any perſon ſhould know any popiſh prieſt or jeſuit lurking in ſtrained both from attacking her openly. Secondiy, the Frenc? 


* He ſaid, that the bill favoured of treaſons, was full of blood, danger, de- rogation November 23, 1584, and was prorogued again March 20 155 
ſpair, and terror, to the Englith ſubjects of this realm, and full of confiſcati- In this ſeſſion the lords and commons granted the queen two {iftecin > © 


ons, Cc. D'Eucs, p. 340. 6 a {ublidy ; and the clergy a ſubſidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, W 9 Pai 

„ Rapin, by miſtake, calls him Henry. He claimed the inheritance of in three years. See Statut. | ND Fenty 
the Ncvils eus of Weſtmoreland, and the titie of lord Latimer, as next heir z Beſides, the two acts already mentioned, it was alſo enacted in tie“ 
male. Camden, p. 501. That no perſon ſhall be returned to ferve upon juries, but what has 4 » 


During his ftay abroad, he held a correſpondence with the lord Burleigh, of freehold lands, tenements, or hereditaments, to the clear yearly valde l. 
pretending to be mighty zealous for queen Elizabeth. See Strype's Ann, four pounds at the leaſt, h 
Lon. III. p. 79, &c. 188. | | | As his brother Thomas was in the parliament held this year, Sce D = 
7 "Chis was done in the 4th ſcſſion of the parliament, which met by pro- p. 341, 343» 


Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, brother to him that 
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Hugondts had been ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport themſelves, 
and diſable the court from attempting any thing againſt Eng- 
land. Thirdly, whillt the affairs of the confederates in the 
Netherlands were proſperous, they had ſo employed the Spa- 
niſh forces, that it was not poſtible tor Philip II. to think ſe- 
riouſly of foreign affairs. But at the time I am ſpeaking of, 
the ſcene was entirely changed. France was in ſuch a way, 
as Elizabeth could no Jonger reſt her ſafety upon the jealouſy 
between the F rench and Spaniſh Crowns, that foundation 
being grown too weak. The duke ot Guile, her mortal 
enemy, was more powerful in France than the king himſelf, 
and beſides, was ſupported by the King of Spain. Very pro— 
bably, the Hugonots would be entirely oppreſſed, and the 
Low-Countries ſoon brought under the Spaniſh yoke; after 
which, there was no doubt, England would be invaded. 
I ſizabeth therefore was to think betimes of preventing the 
impendiog danger, or re ſolve to ſuſtain alone the efforts of her 
nanies. Prudence required that {he ſhould in the firſt place 
iy to avoid the affaults waich were preparing againſt her, 
without neglecting however the means of withitanding them, 
it ne mould be forced to it. The ſcheme ſhe laid was this, 
- will plainly appear in the ſequel. Firſt, ſhe reſolved to 
make alliances, if poſhble, with the two Northern crowns 
an the German proteſtants, though it were only to raiſe the 


$c4jouly of her enemies. Secondly, ta lend a ſtrong aid to the 


contederates of the Low-Countries, to keep the King of Spain 


employed there. Thirdly, to affiſt the French Hugonots, 
to prevent their being too eaſily oppretled: Knowing the duke 
of Guile would be unable to attempt any thing againſt her, 
jo long as the civil wars held him employed in France. Laſt- 
y, ſhe thought there was no better way to break her enemies 
meaſures, than to endeavour, if poſſible, to have the king of 
Scotland in her power; or, if that failed, to raiſe troubles in 
Scotland, which ſhould hinder that young prince from fram— 
ing projects detrimental to England. It is alſo very likely, 
that at this time the death of the queen of Scots was deter- 
mined, ſince her life was the foundation of all the plots againſt 
Elizabeth both at home and abroad. At leaſt, if this reſo- 
lution was not abſolutely taken, very probably Elizabeth and 
her council were determined not to fpare Mary, when the ne- 
cellity of affairs required her to be ſacrificed to the public 
ſafety. 1 own this is only a conjecture, but it is built upon 
the ſuuation of Elizabeth's aftairs at that time. 

To execute the tirit part of her ſcheme, ſhe ſent ſir Tho— 
mas Bedley into Germany and Denmark, to endeavour to 


perfuade the proteitant prinees to make a league defenſive 


with England . je had orders, among other things, to 
acquaint the king of Denmark, that the duke of Lorrain, 
when he courted Elizabeth, pretended a right to the crown 
of Denmark as grandion to Chriſtiern II. by bis daughter, 
do not Enow the ſucceſs of Bodlcy's negotiations; but as 
Elizabeth was extremely frugal of her money, it is likely ſhe 
uſed not the propereſt means to gain the German princes to 
her intereſt, I ſhall ipeak preſently of the ſecond and third 
articles of Elizabeth's ſcheme relating to France and the Ne— 
therlands. As to the fourth concerning Scotland, we find it 
explained in Melvil's Memoirs, if we may however give en— 
tire credit to this author, who ſcems extremely prejudiced 
apainſt Elizabeth. | 
The king of Scotland being determined to marry, caſt kis 
eyes on the King of Denmark's eldeſt daughter, who having 
lome notice of it, reſolved to ſend an embaſſy into Scotland, 
under colour of propoſing an alliance between the two king- 
cons, and withal to give king James zn opportunity to pro- 
pole his marriage. Melvil pretends, Elizabeth having intel- 
ligence of the project, reſolved to uſe her endeavours to render 
it avortive e. Not that the marriage was unſuitable for the 
king of Scotland, but it was requifire for Elizabeth that he 
ſroutd not marry, unleſs he would take an Engliſh wife of 
her chuſing, or rather, ſhe withed to have him in her power 
tore he was married. She wrote to him therefore, that to 
preſerve with him always a good underſtanding, ſhe intended 
to ſend an embaffador, who thould refide at his court, not to 
trouble his majeſty with bufineſs, but entertain him with 
merry diſcourſe, and bear him company in his recreations : 
that the had choſen for that purpole Edward Wotton, a man 
0 Wit and a great traveller, imagining he would be very 
Proper to divert him agreeably, and hoped he would take great 
delight in his converſation. Melvil, who was ordercd to re- 


„ > TO 
n He was ſent to the king of Denmark, the elector palatine, the dukes of 
K0ny, Wirtemberg, Brunſwick 


3 and Lunenburg; the marquis of Branden- 
852 che landgrave of Heſſe. Camden, p. 504. 
BY, © carl of Arran had promiſed her, that he would not let the king marry 
nam the ſpace of thiee years, Melvil, p. 166, | | 
Dee towards the en Iary's rei her ion is m: q 
this fue e end of queen Mary's reign, where mention is made of 
6 P 0 
They were ſeveral times 
Wot 


| | upon the point of returning to their country. 
ton was 10 deceitful, 0 


that he frequently viſited them, ſeemed ſorty they 
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ceive the embaſſador, remembered to have ſeen him formerly 
at Paris, at his uncle Dr. Wotton's the Engliſh ambaffador; 
and that, young as he was, he had enſnared that able mini- 
ſter the old conſtable Montimorency dl. He warned the king 
of it, who regarded it not. On the contrary, he made the 


embaffador partner of all his pleaſures, and one of his greateſt 
tavourites. 

The Daniſh embaſſadors being arrived in Scotland, Wotton 
and ſome of the king's miniſters fo ordered it, that they re- 
ceived ſo many mortifications that they were going to return 
in very great diſcontent s. But Melvil informing them of 
the ſtate of affairs, purſuaded them to have patience ; and in- 
deed, the king being undeceived of ſome notions inſtilled into 
him againſt the king of Denmark, ſent them back better fa- 
tisfied. Shortly after, he diſpatched Peter Young f his almo- 
ner to the ſame prince, o thank him tor his embaſſy, and to 
acquaint him that he would very ſoon ſend embaffadors to him. 

he real motive of Young's voyage was to fee the king of 
Denmark's two daughters, and intorm the king his maſter of 
their qualifications, 

In the mean while, the earl of Arran's credit ſenfibly de- 
created by the addrets of the maſter of Gray his rival, who 
knew better how to manage the king. Moreover, Wotton 
helped with all his power to ruin the favourite; for, befides 
that Elizabeth hid no farther need of him fince ſhe had won 
Gray, he was a man on whom ſhe could not much rely. An 
accident ally on the borders did the earl of Arran great in— 
Jury. Thomas Carr the laird of Fernihurſt, who had mar— 
ried his niece, holding a conference with fir Francis Ruſſel s, 
the earl of Bedford's fon, upon affairs relating to both king- 
doms, an Engliſhman being taken piltering, raiſed a quarrel 


between the two guards, wherein Ruffel was flain. The 


Engliſh embaflador made great noiſe about the affair, pre— 
tending the earl of Arran had raiſed this quarrel by his nephew, 
to breed a rupture between the two Kingdoms. Upon his 
complaints, the carl] of Arran was confined to his own houſe, 
and Ferniburſt ſent to priſon, where he died quickly after. 
Elizabeth having notice of the fact, demanded a ſolemn re- 
paration. James did not refuſe it ; but pretended he could 
do nothing before he had proofs. This was not eaſy, by 
reaſon of the cuſtom which allowed not the evidence of the 
Englith againſt the Scots, or the Scots againſt the Engliſh, 
concerning what paſſed on the borders. This difficulty 
cauſing the affair to be prolonged, and the earl of Arran hav- 
ing his liberty, Elizabeth took occaſion to permit the Scotch 
fugitives who had fled into England to return home. Wotton 
being informed of the queen's deſign, laboured to corrupt ſe- 
veral Scotch courtiers', and gain them to Elizabeth's in- 
tereſt, Tt Melvil is to be credited, the king's greateſt con- 


ſidents were of this number. So Wotton, finding himſelf 


well ſupported, formed the project to ſurpriſe the king in Ster- 
ling park and carry him into England. But being dilappointed, 
he reſolved to force the guard of the caſtle, and had now pre- 
pared every thing neceffary to execute his deſign, when the 
king having ſome intelligence of it, broke his meaſures by a 
ſudden departure from Sterling. Then Wotton perceiving he 
was diſcovered, privately retired without taking leave. This 
was the man ſent by Elizabeth to king James to entertain and 
divert him. 

But all the danger was not over. James was ſurrounded 
with perſons who correſponded with the fugitives, and hin- 
dered him from providing for his ſatety. The fugitive lords 
were now entered Scotland, where they had drawn together 
three thouſand men, and were marching directly to Sterling, 
where the king was returned, without any precaution taken 
at court to ſtop their proceedings. This negligence, cauſed 
by the traitors about the king's perſon, afforded the mal- 
contents an opportunity to come to the gates of Sterling, where 
the king was ſo ſurpriſed, that he was forced to put himſelf 
into their hands; but the carl of Arran had time to eſcape. 
The malcontents having the king in their power, treated him 
with ſuch reſpect and tubmiſſion, that they perſuaded him at 
length they were not his enemies, as he had been made to be- 
lieve. He owned he had been mifled by Arran's pernicious 
counſels ; and conſented that the exiles ſhould be reſtored to 
their eſtates, By this revolution, Elizabeth had the ſatisfac- 
tion to fee the king of Scotland guided by counſellors from 
whom ſhe had nothing to fear, whereas before the was under 
continual apprehenſions with reſpect to the affairs of that 


were ſo abuſed, offered to lend them money, &c. See Melvil, p. 162, 163. 

t Rapin calls him Patrick, See Melvil, p. 167. 

e And hr John Forſter, wardens of the middle marches. Camden, p. 505. 
The carl of Bedford, tir Francis's father, died the next day. Stow, p. 709. 

b The Scots were about three thouſand in number, and the Engliſh not 
above three hundred. Camden, p. 505. | 

| Namely, the earl of Bothwell, the lord Humes, Maxwell lately created 
ear} of Morton, Patrick Gray, Belendon juſtice-clerk, and Maitland lord ſe- 
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kingdom. Shortly after, colonel Stewart going to Copen- 
hagen, began there a treaty about the King's marriage with 
one of the princeſſes of Denmark. 

In the mean time, the affairs of the United Provinces were 
in fo dangerous a fituation, that the ſtates could no longer 
hope. to withſtand the King of Spain, unleis they were 
ſtrongly aſſiſted. Henry III. having refuſed the ſovereignty 
offered him by the fates, they applied to Elizabeth, who 
alſo refuſed it, for fear of engaging in a very troubleſome af- 
fair. She perceived a war with Spain, for the preſervation of 
that ſovereignty, would draw her into extraordinary Charges, 
which ſhe ſhould not be at liberty to leſſen as ſhe pleated. 
She chole rather, in purſuance of her ſcheme, to give the 
ſtates a powerful aid, and the King of Spain a diverfion, be- 
cauſe the aid might be increaſed or leflened, according to the 
ſituation of her affairs. She made therefore a treaty with 
them, promiſing to find them five thouſand foot K and a 
thouſand horle, under the command ot an Englith general. 
It was agreed, ſhe ſhould pay thele troops, on condition of 
being repaid at the end of the war, namely, in the firſt year 
of the peace, the expences advanced in the firft year of the 


war, and the reſt in four years: That for ſecurity of pay- 


ment, Fluſhing and Rammekins in Zealand, and the Briel 
in Holland, ſhould be delivered into her hands: That the 
governors, ſhe ſhould place there i, ſhould exerciſe no 
authority over the inhabitants: That the money being re- 
paid, theſe places ſhould be reftored, not to the king of 
Spain, but to the ſtates : That the Englith general, and two 


others. whom ſhe ſhould name, ſhould have a place in the 


council of ſtate, and no peace or truce be made without 


2 mutual conſent : That if the queen thould ſend a fleet 


to ſea, the ſtates ſhould be obliged to join it with an equal 
number of ſhips, under the command of the Engliſh ad- 
miral: Laſtly, That the ports ſhould be open and tree to 
both nations m. 8 : 

The treaty being concluded, the queen appointed for ge- 
neral of her auxiliary forces the earl of Leiceſter, for whom 
ſhe had ever a great affection; but he came not into Flanders 
till about the end of the year. Some time after, ſhe pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, wherein ſhe alleges as a reaſon tor her 
aiding the confederate provinces, that the alliance between 
the kings of England and the princes of the N ctherlands, was 
not ſo much between their perſons, as between their reſpec- 
tive ſtates. Whence the interred, that without breach of the 
alliance, the might aſſiſt the inhabitants of the Low-Countries, 
oppreſſed by the Spaniards. : 

Mean while, as ſhe juudged this reaſon would not be ſatiſ- 
factory to the king of Spain, de that ha would doubtleſs 
conſider this extraordinary aid given his rebellious ſubjects as 
a declaration of war, ſhe reſolved to prevent him. To that 
purpoſe, ſhe equipped a flect of one and twenty fail, whereon 
were embarked two thouſand three hundred ſoldiers, betides 
mariners, to carry war into America, where the Spaniards 
little expected any ſuch thing. The fleet was commanded 
by the carl of Carliſle, who had under him the famous fir 
Francis Draken. The Engliſh immediately took St. Jago, 
one of the iſles of Cape Verd. After that they ſailed to St. 
Domingo, or Hiſpaniola, and became maſters of the capital. 
Having ſpent there all January of the year 1586, they went 
and tobk Carthagena. Then they burnt the towns of St. 
Antonio and St. Helena in Florida. A violent ſtorm diſ- 
perſing the flect, as they were going upon new expeditions, 
they joined not again till they came into England ®, where 
they brought a booty valued at fixty thouſand pounds ſterling ; 
but in this expedition ſeven hundred men periſhed, 

At the ſame time, John Davis, an Englithman, went Þ in 
ſearch of a ſhorter paſſage through the North of America to 


the Eaſt Indies. The ice preventing his pailing, he long 


. - 


roved on the northern ſeas, and accidentally ditcovered a 
ſtreight under the polar circle, which ſtill bears his name, but 
was not what*he ſought J. 

Before I leave the year 1555, it will be neceſſary to relate 


Ek Or which far John Norris w 18 appointed general, : Speed, p. 855. 

| Sir Philip Sidney was appointed governor of Fluſhing, and ir Thomas 
Cecil of the Briel. Rymei's Fad, toi, XV. p. 801, 802. 

n The king of Sweden, when he heard of this treaty, jaid, Queen Eliza- 


Lech bas now taken the dtacem from her head, and adventured it upon the 


_ doudiful.chance of war. Camden, p. 508. 


„ Sir Francis Drake was adwiral of the fleet, and Chriſtopher Carlifle ge- 
neral of the land forces. Camden, p. 50g. 

„Keeping on their courſe along a dciolatè coaſt, they lighted pen has 
Engliſhmen, who had planted themielves in Virginia, ſo named in honour of 
ne Virgin Queen Elizabeth; and whom fir Walter Raleigh had, in April 
this year, carried over thither for a colony, See Hollingſh, p. 1401,— 
Ralph Lane, ond of them, came home with Drake, and was the fieſt that 
brought tobacco into England. Camden, p. 509. Tobacco was ſo named from 
the iſland Tobago, one of the Caribbee itlands, where it plentitully grows, 

» He failed with two ſhips, ſet forth at the charge of William Sanderſon, 
a globe-maker, and other Londoners, Camden, p. 510. 


was to ſeize the crown, either before or after Hen 
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what paſſed in France. After the duke of Gulſe had ov 
cluded his treaty with the king of Spain, he tried all aer 
corrupt the French, and gain them to his party. Hi 
aim 
7 ) 
death, He. could not expect that the king, who wach h 
mortally, would countenance his deſign; and, on the om 
hand, he had no manner of colour to aſpire to the cro wo 
except his pretended deſcent from the houſe of Charles g. 
Great. And even in that caſe, the duke of Lorrain bens 
that houſe, would have been before him. To aſiert th r 
fore ſo extraordinary a title, the people's affection and kgs 
gious zeal were to ſupply all defects, otherwiſe there waz < 
the leaſt appearance, that in cold blood the French ole 
ſet on the throne, after the king's death, a foreign prince Wd 
prejudice of the king of Navarre, who was deicended fi 
St, Lewis. To accompliſh his project, the duke of Gui. 
began, by means of his emiſfaries, to diſparage the kin 5 
favourer of heretics, and to rouze the zeal of the c 
againſt the Hugonots, and particularly againſt the kin of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde, who protefled the reform 4 
religion after a public abjuration. Mean while, as the bk 
ot Guile did not think proper to diſcover his deſigns, he pb. 
lithed a manifeſto in the cardinal de Bourbon's name, wherein 
he pretended to demonſtrate, that the crown belonged 8 
the cardinal after the king's death. Not that he deffred to 
place him on the throne ; but it was ſufficient firſt to ſe afide 
the king of Navarre. That done, under colour of hindering 
the throne from being filled with a heretic, he pofl::; 
himſelf of ſeveral places, pretending however, it was for the 
king's ſervice and the good of the realm. 

The life led by the king tor ſome time, cauſed him to for- 
feit the eſteem of moſt ot his ſubjects. The duke of Guiſc'z 
intrigues, who repreſented him a favourer of heretics, he. 
caule he ſupported the houſe of Bourbon's title, helped alſo 
to alienate the people from him. In ſhort, the court of Rome 
the clergy, the friers, were for the duke of Guiſe, and feryeq 
him to the utmoſt of their power. So the king being unable 
to reſiſt, was forced to forfake the king of Navarre, publiſh 
an edict againſt the Hugonots, and join with the duke in 
their extirpation. Nay, he had the vexation to be obliged tg 
give him ne command of the 31117, 

The king of Navarre ant! the ;{Jugonots, finding them. 
ſelves thus attacked, ailernivied all their forces in their ab. 
lence. But theſe forces were ſo inconfiderable in compariſon 
of their enemies, nat there was no likelihood of Withſtanding 
them long. The prince of Condé, attempting to relieve the 
cattle of Angers, which was beſieged, was ſuddenly ſurround- 
ed by enemies, and forced to ftcal away from his army, and 
fly into England. Elizabeth received him very civilly, and as 


8 as 3 
atholic; 


the knew the enemies of the Hugonots were allo hers, pro- 


miſed to aſſiſt him r. It was not without reafon that ſhe con: 
cerned herſelf with the affairs of the Hugonots, fince the 
league was not limited to their deſtruction, but aimed at the 
ruin of the proteſtant religion throughout Europe, and eſpe- 
cially in England. Of this had been ſeen a very ſenfible 
proot this ſame year, Gregory XIII. dying in April, Sixtus 
V. his ſucceſſor, thundered the cenſures of the church again 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, calling them 
not only heretics and relapſes, but alſo a baſtard progeny. 
Hence it was eaſy to ſee, how much the pope countenanced 
the duke of Guiſe's defigns, and the queen of England might 
inter, how great reaſon the had to fear, if the duke ſhould one 
day become king of France, being ſupported by the pope and 
the Spaniard. Upon this account it was ſhe ſupplicd the 
prince of Conde with fifty thouſand crowns, to aſſiſt him in 
maintaining the war, and lent him ten ſhips, with which he 
raiſed the blockade of Rochelle. 

[1586 ] The earl of Leiceſter being arrived in Holland the 
beginning of the year 1586, was reccived as a guardian angel £ 
The ftates, under colour of expreſſing their gratitude to Eli- 
zabeth, declared him t governor and captain-general of Hol 
land, Zealand, and the United Provinces, and inveſted him 


This year alſo, licence was granted to ſeveral merchants of London 0 
trade to Barbary, Camden, p. 510. In January, this year, died Edward 


Fynes lord Clinton, earl of Lincoln, and lord high-admital, and was buried 
at Windſor. He was ſucceeded by Charles lord Howard of Eflingham. Your 


| P. 700, 799. 


' He came before, in 1580, to ſollicit for ſuccours, but could not obta 
any. See Strype's Ann. tom. II. p. 619. | | 

* He ſet out from England, December 8, with fifty ſail, and a ſplend4 
retume, being accompanied by the earls of Kſſex, Oxford, and Northumoet 
land; the lords Audley, Willoughby, Shetheld, Burroughs, and Nota ; 
tir William Ruſſel, fir Thomas Shirley, fir Arthur Baffet, tir Walter Wal 
ter, tir Getvaſe Clifton, fir Philip, Robert, and Henry Sidney, fir \\ wer 
Pelham, and other knights, with a ſelect troop of five hundred gentlemct 
Camden, . 510. Stow, P- 710, 711. 


t On February 6, Ibid. p. 712. > 
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with almoſt an abſolule power “. Very probably theit aim 
was to engage the queen farther than ſhe intended. She had 
refuſed the offered ſovereignty, and it was deſigned to give it 
ker in ſome meaſure, whether ſhe would or no, by Inveſting 
her general with almoſt a ſovereign authority. But Elizabeth 


was too wiſe to be enſnared by this artifice. She ſharply . 


complained to the ſtates of this ſort of deceit, and gave withal 
the earl of Leiceſter a ſevere reprimand for accepting the 
honour, without having firſt coplulted her. She told him, he 
pad acted directly contrary to her intention, ſince the had pub- 
licly declared in her manifeſto, that ſhe was very ready to 
relieve her diſtreſſed neighbours, but never meant to aſſume 
any power over them . The ſtates excuſed themſelves by 
ſaying, the neceſſity of their affairs had obliged them to con- 
fer ſuch an authority on the earl of Leiceſter, that he might 
be the better able to heal their diviſions, which put them in 
continual danger of periſhing : That they could not revoke the 
authority granted to her general without great inconveni— 
neces, and had not however diveſted themielves ot the ſu- 
preme power. The earl of Leiceſter appeafed the queen by 
his ſubmiſſions. In fine, ſhe contented the patent thould 1ib- 
fiſt, but intimated to the ſtates, they vainly hoped to induce 
her to accept of the ſovereignty of their country, and that he 

intention was to keep within the bounds the had preſcribed to 
herſelf, that is, not to be obliged to afaft them any farther 
than her affairs would permit. 

The earl of Leiceſter, a man of great pride and ambition, 
was no ſooner clothed with this exorbitant power, than he be- 
gan ſecretly to form projects deſtructive of the liberrics of the 
country he was come to defend. At leaſt, this is what all the 
Dutch hiſtorians tax bim with. They pretend, his deſign was 
to render himſelf ſovereign or perpetual dictator of the pro- 
vinces, with whoſe government he had been intruſted. He 
made uſe of ſuch means as bred an univerſal diicontent againſt 
him. In ſhort, after a campaign, wherein he performed no 
great exploits, he returned to England, to take proper inea- 
tures to facilitate the execution of his projects, and probably 
to perſuade the queen to ſupport him x. | 

Whilſt France and the Netherlands were in commotion, 
Elizabeth wiſely provided for her own and her people's ſecu- 
rity. This the did, not only by affitting the Hugonots and 
the contederate provinces, but allo by preventing the dangers 
which might come from Scotland, in caie the king of Spain 
and the duke of Guiſe thould be ever able to mvade her J. 
The preſent juncture was very favourable. The king of Scot- 
land had about him only men well-affected to the reformed 


religion, and the intereſts of Englond, The opportunity there- 


fore was not to be neglected of ſtrictly uniting the two king- 
doms ; this union being of the utmoſt conſequence to Eliza— 
beth. Accordingly ſhe diſpatched Randolph to king James, 
to repreſent to him, that the enemies of the proteſtant feli— 
gion openly joining together tor its deſtruction, it was the in— 


tereſt of the proteſtant ſtates to unite alio for their common 


defence. That England and Scotland were the bulwarks of 
the true religion, and the union of their forces the only poſ- 
ſible means to preferve it. That therefore ſhe thought it their 
common intereſt to join in a league for the defence of their 
religion, againft all who ſhould attempt to deſtroy it, at leaſt 
in England and Scotland. The better to perſuade the king to 
do what the queen defired, Randolph told him, that as his 
revenues were extremely diminiſhed, by reaſon of the troubles 
which had fo long afflicted his kingdom, the queen was willing 
to grant him a penſion to aſſiſt him in ſupporting his digaity “. 


James readily conſented to what was propoſed to him, but on 


condition, nothing ſhould be done in England in prejudice to 
his right to the crown of that kingdom, and this article, with 
that of the penſion, be inſerted in the treaty. Randolph an- 
twered, he did not belicye that would be poſſible. As to the 
penſion, he faid, if it was put into the treaty, the queen 
would {eem to be tributary to Scotland, to which the would 
never agree. As to the article of the ſucceſſion, the queen 
could not ſettle it by a public treaty without the concurrence 
ot the parliament ; and the diſcuſſion of ſuch an affair might 
retard the treaty too long, and perhaps give birth to great dif- 
ficulties, becauſe of the queen his mother's religion : but he 
did not queſtion, Elizabeth would be very willing to ſatisfy him 
in theſe two points, by means of two ſecret articles. James 
being contented with this expedient, Deſneval the French 


a : He was attended with a noble guard, and faluted by all men with the 
ae of Your Excellency, upon which he began to take upon him as it he 


Were a perfect king. Camden, p. $11, 


„She alto added theſe words, “ We little thought, that one whom we had 
raiſed out of the duſt, and proſccuted with ſuch ſingular favour above all 
others, would with 10 great contempt have lighted and broken our commands 
an 4 manner of fo great contequence.” Ibid. p. 511. 

8 1 an engagement near Zutphen, the learned and ingenious fir Philip 
dney received a wound in the thigh, of which he died October 17; and was 

uried in St. Paul's cathedral. Ibid. p. 512. Stow, p. 737, 739. 

The jeſuits began about this time to forge a new and pretended titls to the 


ambaſſador did all that lay in his power to diſſuade him from 
the league. He told him, that Elizabeth's aim was only to 
ſecure herſelf from the attacks of thoſe who were combined 
for the deliverance of queen Mary. That it was a ſtrange 
thing be ſhould think of uniting with a'quecn, who kept his 
mother in priſon, againſt thoſe who were labouring to free her 
trom captivity. He added, the king his maſter could not but 
confider the league as an expreſs breach of the ancient alliance 
between France and Scotland. James anſwered, that the 
queen his mother's misfortunes proceeded wholly from her 
own triends, who, under colour of ſerving her, only aimed 
at executing their own projects, That, as to the alliance be- 
tween France and Scotl:ind, he did not fee wherein he ſhould 
violate it, ſince France pretended not to break it, when, without 
bgnit;zing it to him, the made a league defenſive with England. 

Ja nes niving retolved upon what the queen defired, the 
plentpotentiaries of the two kingdoms net at Berwick, and 
honed a treaty of alliance and ſtricter amity between the two 
crowns ?, | 

The motive of the treaty was, that whereas the princes, 
who calle! themtelves catholics, were entered into leagues 
for extirpating the proteſtant religion, not only in their own 
dumintions, but alſo in foreign countries, it was neceſſary the 
proteſtants ſhon':} anire for its defence. Tuat therefore the 
queen of  t,.2land and king of Scotland did agree upon the 
iollow articles: 


I. By this treatv, they ſhall be obliged to defend the evan- 
geiical religion «gaiaſt all thoſe who fhall attack it in either 
kingdom. | 

II. This league ſhall be offenſive and defenſive againſt thoſe 
who ſhall hinder the tree exerciſe of the ſaid religion in either 
of the two kingdoins; all other treaties and alliances to the 
contrary notwithtianding. | | 

III. It one of che two parties be invaded, the other ſhall 
not directly or indirectly aſfiſt the invader, notwithſtanding 
any alliance or treaty formerly entered into. | 

IV. It England be invaded in any parts remote from Scot- 
land, the king of Scotland ſhall find the qucen of England 
two thoufand horſe and five thouſand foot, at the queen's 
charges from the day of their entering England; and in the 
like caſe, the queen ſhall tend the king of Scotland fix thous 
ſand foot and three thouſand horſe. 

V. It England be invaded in any place within fixty miles 
of Scotland, the king of Scotland ſhall draw together all his 
forces, and join the ſame with the queen's, in order to purſue 
the invaders for the ſpace of thirty days together; or if ne- 
ceſſity require, tor ſo long time as the vaſſals of Scotland are 
bound ro furnich the king with troops for the defence of the 
Kingdom, | 

Vi. If Ireland be invaded, the king of Scotland ſhall binder 
the nabitants of the county of Argyle trom entering in a 
hof manner into that kingdoin. | 

VI. Tuc king and queen ſhall mutually deliver all rebels, 
Who mall have attempted any thing againſt either of the two 
Kingdoms, or at leaſt, they ſhall compel them to retire from 
their dominions. 


VIII. Within fix months, commiſſioners ſhall be ſent to 


compound and adjuſt all differences, which have happened 
on the borders between the two nations. | 

IX. Neither of the two princes ſhall make any treaty to the 
prejudice of the articles of this preſent league, without the 
conſent of the other. | 

X. This treaty ſhall be ratified on both ſides by letters 
Parents. 


XI. This preſent treaty ſhall in no way derogate from 


former treaties between the two kingdoms, or from thoſe be- 


fore made by the two crowns with any princes or ſtates, what 
relates to religion excepted. As to the article concerning 
religion, it is agreed, this alliance and league offenſive and 
defenſive ſhall remain firm and inviolate, 

XII. The treaties ſhall be confirmed by the ſtates of Scot- 
land, as ſoon as the king ſhall attain to the age of twenty-five 
years; and in like manner, the queen ſhall cauſe it to be ap- 
proved by the parliaments of England and Ireland. 


Shortly after the concluſion” of this league, a conſpiracy 
was dilcovered in England, which colt the queen of Scots her 


ſueceſſion of the kingdom of England for the Spaniards; and to that end; 
ſent into England one of their ſociety, to draw noblemen and geatlemen tg 
the Spamards party. Camden, p. 513. | | 

* The intended penſion was to be 5000l. ſterling a year. Strype's Ann. 
tom. III. p. 302. 

This league was ſigned July 5, The Engliſh plenipotentiaries were 
Edward earl of Rutland, William lord Euers, vice-preſident of the council 
of the north, and Thomas Randolph, eſq. And the Scottiſh were, Francis carl 
of Bothwell, Robert lord of Boyle, aud tir James Home. Rymgy's Feed, 
tom. XV. p. 803. | | | 
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life. As this is one of the moſt important events of queen 
Elizabeth's reign, it will be neceflary to relate all the particu- 
lars, But it is a fad thing, thele particulars muſt be taken 
from the annals of Elizabeth, written by Camden, a very 
ſuſpicious author with reſpect to the queen of Scots. In all 


the former reigns, there is no remarkable event but what is 


D * ? . = 
traced, and in ſome meaſure cleared in'the collection of the 


public acts. But as to this, all the acts relating to queen 
Mary are totally deſtroyed d. On the other hand, James I. 
ſon of Mary, ſucceeding Elizabeth, there was not an Englith- 
man who dared to write in his reign the truth of what paſſed 
in the foregoing, whilſt the memory of it was yet freſh. Cam- 
den was the only perfon that undertook to publiſh the annals 
of queen Elizabeth's reign; not ſo much to make Known as to 
diſguiſe the events, as tar as they concerned queen Mary, and 
to give an air of innocence to whatever ſullied her reputation 
when alive, This evidently appears in his account of king 
Henry Stewart's murder, which has given occaſion to preſume 
he has been no faithfuller in what he ſays of Mary's trial and 
death. He affirms, however, he has followed the Memoirs 
of Edward Barker © principal regiſter to the queen, of Tho- 
mas Wheeler public-notary, cryer of the court of Canterbury, 
and other perſons of credit whom he does not name. I do not 
know whether the Memoirs he ſpeaks of were ever publiſhed, 
or are ſtill extant. However, from Camden's annals the fol- 
lowing account is taken, for want of a more impartial hi— 
ſtorian. 

William Gifford, doctor of divinity in the ſeminary at 
Rheims, Gilbert Gifford 4 and Hodgeſon, Engliſh priefts, had 
inſtilled into one John Savage their countryman, that it would 
be a meritorious act to kill Elizabeth, and had cauſed him to 
vow it during the Eaſter-holidays this year 1386. At the 
ſame time, Ballard an Englith prieſt of that ſeminary, who 


had been in England, notwithſtanding the prohibition, re- 


turned into France, where he had ſeveral conferences with 
Mendoza and the lord Paget, how to invade England f. As the 
chiet cnd of the conſpiracy was to reſtore the catholic religion 
in England, the point was not only to make away with Eliza- 
beth, but forces alſo were to be ready to deliver Mary and fet 
her on the throne of England. Theſe two projects could not be 
ſeparated. Ballard was accompanied by one Maud, whom he 
thought a friend, but who was however ſecretary Walfing- 
ham's ſpy. 8 

About Whitfuntide, Ballard was ſent back into England by 
the conſpirators, to gain proper perſons to facilitate the exe- 
cution of the project. They told him, he would meet at 
London with a young gentleman called Anthony Babington &, 
whom he might truſt. This Babington, who was a zealous 
catholic, having been lately in France, was gained there by 
the biſhop of Glaſgow, Mary's embaſlador, and by Morgan 
an Engliſh fugitive. He was ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the 
queen of Scots, that he was thought qualified for any enter— 
priſe, and for that reaſon had been recommended to Mary 
without his knowledge. So, upon his return to England, ſhe 
wrote to him, and from that time he was employed to convey 
to her the letters which came fron France, till ſhe was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of fir Amias Powlet and fir Drue Drury. 
Then Babington, fearing the watchfulneſs of the new keepers, 
would have nothing more to do with the letters either to or 
from her. | 

Ballard, when he came to England, ſaw Babington, and 
impartcd to him the deſign to invade England, free the queen 
of Scots, and ſet her on the throne. Babington anſwered, he 
very much doubted the poſſibility of executing this project fo 
long as Elizabeth lived. Whereupon Ballard acquainted him 
alſo with Savage's vow, to which Babington replied, it was 
too hazardous to commit the execution of ſuch a deſign to a 


ſingle perſon; that there ſhould be fix at leaſt, and Savage, 


not to break his vow, might be one of the number h. Then 


b Mr. Papin, in his account of Rymei's Feed, ſuſpects, that king James J. 
ordered the archives to be cleared of every act na r. to the queen his 
mother, on purpoſe to deprive potterty as tar as poſſible of the knowledge of 
her affairs. Acta Reg. vol. LV. p. 2. 

© Rapin, by miſtake, calls him Stephen Parker. 

d Rapin has nuſtuken tie chrithan names, which are rectified from Camden 
and Hollingſh. 

e At the tune time they wrote a ſort of paſtoral letter to the Englifh 


Roman catholics, not to diſturb the government, or attempt any thing aguinit 


their queen ; but to have recourte to tears, prayers, watchings and faſtings, 
the only juſtifiable weapons of chriſtians againtt perſecution. They alſo got 
a report ſpread, that George Gifford, one of the queen's gentlemen penti- 


oners, had ſworn her m1jeity's death, and had received a tum of money from 


the duke of Guiſe for that purpoſe. All this was done to amuſe the queen 
and council, Camden, p. 51 5.— Thuanus ſays, that the day pitched upon 


for the queen's afſufſination was Auguſt 24, lib. 86. 


This was judged to be a very ptoper time, whilit the beſt Engliſh troops 
were cinploycd in the Netherlands, aud the Spaniard,” the duke of Guite, 
and the prince of Parma, ready to invade England. Camden, p. 515. 

z Of Dethick in Derbyſhire. Ibid. | 

d Rapin ſays, Babington offered to be one of the fix ; which is a miſtake, 


certain motto obſcurely fignifying their deſign m. Nay, | 


only Barnwel ®, She retained however the idea of their fa 
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they conferred together how a foreign army might be brot 
into the kingdom, otherwiſe they judged the death of Ki 
beth would ſignify nothing. 85 
A few days after, Babington received, by an unk, 
hand, a letter in cypher from the queen of Scots, blan 
him for his ſilence, and deſiring him to ſend her the 
of letters come from Morgan, and delivered by the 
embaſſador's ſecretary. Babington returned an anſwer 
after excuſing his filence, by reaſon of his fear of Powle;', = 
Drury's great watchfulneſs, imparted to her the plot he n 
laid with Ballard. In a ſecond letter from Mary, of oy 
of July, ſhe highly commended his zeal for the catholic rel 
gion, but adviſes him to attempt nothing till ke was [ure p 
toreign aſſiſtance. Beſides this, ſhe preſcribed fevers] ha 
for executing the project, as to ſend privately for the car! 
Weſtmoreland and the lord Paget i. She chalked gt 7 
way tor her deliverance k, and charged him to promiſe in > 
name a good reward to the ſix perſons. 1 
Mean while, Babington had gained ſome other person! 
among whom was Polly, Walfingham's ſpy, who by Is 
means was daily informed of what paſſed among the conjyy, 
rators. He learnt from him, that the fix who had engaged 
to atlaſlinate the queen, were Savage, Tilney, Chaney 
Abington, Tichburn, and Barnwel, and that they were al 
fix drawn in one picture with Babington in the middle, 1 


wen ; 
Un 
pacquet 
French 


the 27th 


found means to ſhew this picture to the queen, who kues 
ſo well, that walking abroad, a little after, and ſceing "590 
wel, the looked ſtedfaſtly on him, and then turning to the 
captain of the guard, ſaid, © Am not I fairly guarded, thy 
have not a man in my company that wears a ſword ?” 
Babington was fo impatient to ſee the foreign ſuccours re. 
dy to depart for England, that he gave Ballard money, hg 
had undertaken to go into France and haſten them. But « f. 
was not eaſy to procure paſſports, Babington found means tg 
be introduced to ſecretary Walſingham e, who, knowing what 
he was, received him very civilly, and expreſſed a great value 
for him. Encouraged by this kind reception, he deſired à 
pailport for himſelf and another for Ballard, under a counter. 
eit name, and affirmed, that by means of his friends at Paris, 
he thould diſcover many ſecrets concerning thequeen of Scots, 
Walſingham commended his zeal, and promiſed him a good 
reward, if he did the queen any conſiderable ſervice. He put 
him likewiſe in hopes of the paſſports he deſired. : 
Polly was not the only perſon from whom Walfingham 
learnt the ſecrets of the conipiracy. Gilbert Gifford, who 
had been employed to corrupt Savage, being ſent into Eng- 
land to confirm the villain in his reſolution, ſerved at the fam 
time to convey letters to the queen of Scots, and ſend back 
her aniwers. To make trial of his fidelity, ſeveral blank 
papers, made up like letters, were {ent at friſt, and as it was 
known by the anſwers that they were delivered, he was em- 
ployed without ſcruple. Some time after, Gifford, whethe 
ſtruck with remorſe, or allured with the hopes of reward, 
came to Walſingham, and informed him of all he knew. The 
ſecretary received him very kindly, and promiſed to ulz hi; 
intereſt for him with the queen, and procure him « good re: 
ward. Then inſtructing him how to behave, he ſent him to 
the place where the queen of Scots was kept, with a letter to 
fir Amias Powlet, defiring him to connive at the bearers 


corrupting one of his ſervants to deliver letters to the qucen 


of Scotland, and bring back her anſwers, But Powlet would 
not ſuffer any of his domeſtics to be concerned in ſuch an 
intrigue. He only tinted at a certain brewer, whom ke 
thought fit for the purpole, and who indeed ſuffered hum 
to be corrupted. By this means, Gifford conveyed to tas 
captive queen letters, whereof Walſingham had taken copics“, 
and reccived her anſwers, which were ſerved in the lame 


for Babington tells queen Mary in his letter to her, that whilil theſe ſix per 
ſons were to commit the tragical execution (as he called it) he himſelt, win 
an hundred more, was at the fame time to ſet her at liberty. Carden, 

i Aud to gain privately the earls of Northumberland and Arundel, and 
the latter's brothers to her party. Alſo, that the affociation amongit them 
ſhould be entered into, upon pretence that they flood in fear of the puritshs 
There were likewiſe commotions to be raiſed in Ireland. Ivid. 

k Either by overturning a cart in the gate, ſetting the {tables on fire, of 
carrying her away, as the rid abroad tor divertion in the fields, bet ixt Chaftlch 
and Stafford. Ibid. p. 516. . Th 

| Edward Windſor, Thomas Saliſbury of Denbighſhire, C barles Tiinc) 
one of the gentlemen penſioners, Cnidioc Tichbourne, Edward Abingtel 
Robert Gage of Surrey, John Travers, and John Charnock of Lancaſhitc 
John Jones, Barnwel an Iriſhman, and Henry Dun. Ibid. 

m The motto wis,.* Quortum hæc alio properautibus ?““ „ 

n Camden ſays, he had often come to her about the earl of Kildares buii- 
neſs. Ibid. p. 516. | | | 

» By Polly. Ibid. 

? Thomas Philips was his decypherer, and one Arthur Gregory opene 


and ſcaled them again. LIbide p. 157. : 
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manner. At length, when the court was ſufficientiy in- 

ſtrocted, Ballard was apprehended, under colour, that being 

ö popiln prieſt, he had entered the kingdom without a licence. 

at this news, Babington was in the utmoſt conſternation, 

He recovered however out of his kright, as it did not appear, 

that Ballard was arreſted for the conſpiracy, and nothing was 
Said at court intimating the diſcovery of the plot. He reſolved 

tnerefore to try to fave Ballard, and to that end repreſented 

to Walſingham, that he would be of great ſervice to him in 

France, to diſcover the ſecret practices of the queen of Scots, 
and intreated him for his releaſe. Walſingham laid the blame 

of Ballard's being arreſted, upon the watchfulneſs of the [pies 

employed to dilcover the popiſh prieſts and jeſuits. He pio- 

miſed to endeavour to procure his releaſe, and fed him with 

hopes that the pattports would be ready very ſoon. Mean 

while, he ſo managed that Babington was narrowly watched. 

In ſhort, Babington and all the reſt of the conſpirators were 

{ized at the ſame time, and being ſeverally examined, im- 

cached one anmher, and dilcovered the plot 4. 

It is very likely, as I ſaid, that queen Elizabeth's council 
had reſolved, on the firſt pretence, to put the queen of Scots 
to death. Her life continually endangered Elizabeth's, and 
of this there was but too much reaſon to be convinced by the 
late diſcoveries. So this opportunity was embraced. Great 
care was taken to hinder her being informed of the ferzing of 
the conſpirators, and fir Thomas Gorges, an officer was ſent 
to acquaint her with it, who ſurpriſed her with the news, Juſt 
as the had taken horſe to ride a-hunting. She would have 
returned to her apartment, but was not permitted * till ſuch 
time as all her. papers w.re ſeized and fent to court. Naue 
and Curle her ſecretaries, the one a Frenchman, the other a 
Scot, were apprehended at the ſame time, and without being 
ſuffered to ſpeak with her, conducted to London. But to 
have ſtill more convincing proofs againſt her, a method was 
uſed which ſucceeded according ro expectation. Gifford 
having revealed, that he had delivered to the French ambal- 
ſador ſeveral papers of moment concerning the queen of Scots, 
a falſe action, no way relating to the conſpiracy, was brought 
againſt him, for which he was baniſhed the realm. Bctore 
his departure, he waited on the embaffador, and acquainting 
him with the ſentence paſted upon him, left a paper cut after 
a certain manner, and charg-d him to deliver the queen of 
Scots papers to him only that ſhould produce the counter- 
part. Which counters part he gave to Wallingham, who by 
that means came at every thing the embaſſador had in his 
bands“. | 
The court being thus ſufficiently informed of all the cir- 
cumttances of the plot, fourteen of the conſpirators were ar- 
raigned, who received ſentence of death, and confeſſed all'. 
Care was taken, before their execution, to record all their 
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mined, confeſſed they had wrote in cypher the letters found in 
the queen their miſtreſo's cabinet u, or intercepted by Gifford's 
means. Camden inſinuates here, that Curie was bribed by 
Waltingham with the promiſe of a reward, which he after— 
wards retuſed to perforin. However, fir Edward Wotton was 
lent to the court of France with authentic copics, atteſted by 
teveral lords, of the queen of Scots letters, that he might ſhew 
them to the king. Probably, theſe letters diſcovered how far 
Mary was concerned in the plot, and her correſpondence with 
the King of Spain and the duke of Guile. 

At laft, the reſolution being taken of trying and condemn- 
| Ig queen Mary *, as the prime caule of the dangers to which 
ould IF HWlizaberh was continually expoſed, it was debatcd F 
au = H+ilzZabeth was continually expoted, it was debated, on what 
h an & Qatute the ſhould be proceeded againſt, But there was only 
n he 3 
niet 3 A Walſingham had carried on matters himſelf as far as Ballard's taking up, 

the = Pt acquainting the reit of the queen's council, and would have gone on, 

= OE Ie queen would not ſuffer him. Wherefore he ſent a note to his man 
Scudamore, whom he had ordered to watch Babington, that he thould obſerve 
an more ſtrictly. The man read the note, ſo that Babiugton, fitting near 
ö him, read it along with him. Whereupon ſuſpecting all was diſcovercd, he 
« per- wie from table, as tpey were at ſupper in a tavern, and leaving his cloak and 
with 3 ders behind him, went out of the room, as if he intended to pay the 
| 5 reckoning and made all the haſte he could to Weſtminiter, and changing 
— dCotncs with Charnock, withdrew into S. John's wood with him and others, 
| 2 c id ] . 1 » 4 7 
them aud lurking about for ten days, were at laſt diſcovered near Harrow on the 
ritans. Y Hill, hid in barns, and drefled like countrymen, Camden. 
3 vue was led from one gentleman's hou ſe to another in the neighbourhood, 
„ MOTTO 
jarticy A ? Camden lays, the embaſſador was to deliver the letters from the queen 
= the fugitives, to the perſon who ſhould bring him the counter-part; but 
Tilncy 4 mentions no papers left in the embaſſador's hands by Gifford, p. 518. 
agton, 3 Un the 13thof September, ſeven were arraigned and condemned of high 
alle, IF 8 and two days after, the other ſeven were ſentenced in like manner, 
E he arit ſeven were executed on the 20th, cut down, their privitics cut off, 
I mg their bowels taken out whillt alive. But on the morrow, the other ſeven, 
* 5 ? SY k , 1 
5 bull 4 tie queen's order, hung till they were dead before they were cut down 
au bowelled. Camden, p. 518. 


ics ?, 
ſame 
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jnened 3 W i Engliſh noblemen, &c. and anſwers to them, with about fixty tables 
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confeſfions. Naue and Curle, Mary's ſecretaries, being exa- 
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There were found in it many letters from perſons beyond fea, from ſe- 
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one that could ſerve for that purpoſe, namely, the act paſſed 

the laſt year, which concerned her in particular. It was fo- 
uncommon a cale to try a foreign quzen, who was Coine un- 

armed into the kingdom to ſeek tor refuge as a ſupplicant, that 

it would have been in vain to ſearch, in all the ancient ſta— 

tutes, after any thing to ſerve for ground to ſuch a proceeding; 

This gives occaſion to preſume, when the act was made the 

laſt year, the queen of Scots death was already determined, 

and this ſtatute was to ſerve for foundation to her ſentence. 
Some however pretend, the intent of the act was only to keep 
her in awe, and let her ſee what ſhe: was to expect if ſhe con- 
tinued her practices, and that it was her own fault if the did 
not make a good uſe of the warning. Wherefore in virtue of 
the act, Elizabeth, by letters patents under the great ſeal, 
appointed forty-two commiſſioners, with whom ſhe joined 
tive judges of the realm, to try the queen of Scots. Some 
days before, certain lords, as well privy-counſellors as others, 
tell on their knees, and beſought her to take pity on herſelf, 
the whole nation, and all their poſterity, by puniſhing the 
queen of Scots. It muſt be obſerved, that throughout this 
whole affair, Elizabeth always pretended to act with regret, 
and from the neceſſity ſhe was under of ſaving her people, 
whom ſhe beheld in extreme danger. So the proceeding of 
thele lords agreed with her deſigns. The queen's e Ha 
ran in this manner: 


„ Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, France, 
and Ircland, qucen, defender of the faith, &c. To the moſt 
reverend father in Chrift, John archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
primate and metropolitan of all England, and one of our 
privy-council; and to our truſty and well-heloved fir 
Thomas Bromley, knight, chancellor of England, &c. 
Greeting x. N 

* Whereas by an act of parliament held in the 26th year 
of our reign, it was enacted that, &c.” | 

Here was inſerted the act mentioned under the laſt year. 

And whercas ſince the iſt day of June, in the ſeven and 
twentieth year of our reign, divers matters have been com- 
paſſed and imagined, tending to the hurt of our royal perſon, 
as well by Mary daughter and heir of James V. King of 
Scotland, and commonly called queen of Scots, and dow- 
ager of France, pretending title to the crown of this realm 
of England, as by divers other perſons, with the privity of 
the ſame Mary, as we are given to underſtand : And whereas 
we do intend and determine that the act aforeſaid be in all 
and every part thereof duly and effectually executed, accord- 
ing to the tenour of the ſame, and that all offences above- 
ſaid in the act aboveſaid mentioned, as aforeſaid, and the 
circumſtances of the ſame be examined, and ſentence or 
judgment thereupon given, according to the tenour and effect 
of the ſaid at, To you, and the greater part of you, we do 
give full and abſolute power, faculty, and authority, accord- 
ing to the tenour of the ſaid act, to examine all and fingular 
matters compatled and imagined, tending to the hurt of our 
royal perſon, as well by the aforeſaid Mary, as by any other 
perion or perſons whatſoever, with the privity of the ſame 
Mary, and all circumſtances of the ſame and all other offences 
aboveſaid, in the act aboveſaid, as aforeſaid mentioned, and 
all circumſtances of the ſame, and of every of them ; and 
thereupon, according to the tenour of the act aforeſaid, to 
give ſentence or judgment, as upon good proof of the matter 
ſhall appear to you. And therefore we do command you, that 
you at certain days and places which you or the greater part 
of you ſhall thereunto fore appoint, diligently proceed upon 
the premiſſes in form aforeſaid, &c. )“ | 


Some hiſtorians ſay, that queen Elizabeth endeavoured to have her poi- 
ſoned by her cook. And that, afterwards, the earl of Leiceſter adviſed to 
diipatch her by poiſon, and privately ſent a divine to Waltingham to per- 
ſuade him to it, But Walſingham urged, that, beſides the injuſtice of the 
thing, it was both dangerous and diſhonourable to the queen, Martyre de 
Marie, p. 275. Camden, p. 519. Spotiſwood, p. 351. 

x The reſt of the commiſſioners were, the lord Burleigh, the marquis of 
Wincheſter, the earl of Oxford great chamberlain, the earl of Shrewſbury 
carl marſhal of England; the earl of Kent, the earl of Derby, the earl of 


Worceſter, the earl of Rutland, the carl of Warwick maſter of the ordnance ; - 


the earls of Pembroke, Leiceſter, and Lincoln ; viſcount Montague; the 
lord Howard high-admiral of England ; Hunſdon lord chamberlain ; Aber- 
gavenny, Zouch, Morley, Cobham lord warden of the Cinque-Ports ; 
Stafford, Grey of Wilton, Lumley, Stourton, Sandes, Wentworth, Mor- 
dant, St. John of Bletfho, Buckhurſt, Compton, Cheney; fir Francis 


Knolles treaſurer of the houthold, fir James Crofts comptroller, fir Chriſ- 


topher Hatton vice-chamberlain, fir Francis Walfingham and William Da- 
viion ſecretaries of ſtate, fir Ralph Sadler chancellor of the duchy of Lan- 
caſter, fir Walter Mildmay chancellor of the exchequer, fir Amis Powlet 
captain of Jerſey, John Woolley, efq. ſecretary for the Latin tongue; fir 
Chriſtoper Wray, fir Edmund Anderſon, fir Roger Manwood, fir Thomas 
Gawdy, William Periam, judges. Camden, p. 519. 

Very great care was taken in drawing up this commiſſion, as the reader 
may ſee in Strype's Aun. tom. III. p. 362, &c, 


4 Rapin 
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It muſt be obſerved, that among the commiſſioners were the 
lord treaſurer Burleigh and ſecretary Walſingham, both Eli- 
zabeth's moſt truſty miniſters, known enemies of the queen 
of Scots, and probably authors and promoters of the reſolu- 
tion to bring her to a trial. As it was hard to believe that 
Elizabeth had taken ſuch a reſolution without imparting it to 
her miniſters and council, and without her council's appro- 
bation, it ſhould ſeem ſhe ought not to have appointed her 
miniſters and privy- counſellors for Mary's judges. But on the 
other hand, as ſhe was willing to be ſure of the ſucceſs of the 
trial, ſhe had a mind doubtleſs that perſons of ſo great weight 
as miniſters and privy-counſellors ſhould be ready to turn the 
ſcale, in caſe of oppoſition from the other judges. 

Thirty- fix of the commiſſioners meeting the 11th * of Oc- 
tober at Fotheringhay-caſtle in the county of Northampton, 
where the queen of Scots was then in cuſtody, ſent her queen 
Elizabeth's letter *, which when the had read, ſhe anſwered, 
« She was ſorry the queen her fiſter was mifinformed of her. 
That ſhe had ever thought the aſſociation and the ſubſequent 
act of parliament aimed wholly at her, and that ſhe ſhould 
bear the blame of whatever was contrived in foreign countries. 
That it was very ſtrange the queen of England ſhould confider 
her as a ſubject, and command her to ſubmit to a trial. That 
The was a ſovereign queen, and would do nothing prejudicial 
to royal majeſty, to herſelf, or the king her ſon. That be- 
ſides, the laws and ſtatutes of England were unknown to her, 
and who were her peers he could not tell. That ſhe was de- 
ſtitute of counſellors, and all her papers were taken from her. 
That ſhe had ſtirred up no man againſt Elizabeth, nor com- 
mitted any crime. That ſhe was not to be charged but upon 
her own words or writings, and ſhe was ſure nothing criminal 
could be produced againſt her, except the recommending her 
cauſe to foreign princes, which ſhe did not pretend to deny.” 

On the morrow, the commiſſioners fent her Þ a copy of her 
anſwer, and after it was read to her, ſhe ſaid, © It was rightly 
taken; but ſhe had forgot one very material thing, namely, 
that it was ſaid in Elizabeth's letters ©, ſhe was ſubjc& to the 
laws of England, becauſe ſhe had long lived under their pro- 
tection ; but all the world knew ſhe came into England to 
crave the aſſiſtance of the queen her ſiſter, and had been ever 
ſince detained in priſon ; and therefore had not enjoyed the 


protection of the laws, nay, had not been able to underſtand. 


what manner of laws they were.” 

In a word, ſhe diſputed two whole days the authority of 
the judges, and would not own that in any caſe Elizabeth 
had other juriſdiction over her than what was uſurped by force 


| Nay, ſhe perſiſted in it after ſhe was threatened to be ſen- 


tenced for non- appearance, as an abſent perſon. But at laſt 
Hatton, one of the commiſſioners, made a ſpeech to her 


which ſhook her reſolution. He told her, © that indeed ſhe 


was accuſed, but not condemned: That if ſhe were innocent, 
ſhe injured her reputation extremely in avoiding a trial : That 
the queen would be very glad nothing could be proved againſt 
her, as he heard her ſay himſelf when he took his leave of 
her 5 85 8 | 
Had Mary been provided with counſel, ſhe would doubtleſs 
have been told that Hatton's ſpeech tended only to enſnare 
her, and engage her to anſwer, that the might be condemned 
by a peremptory ſentence. If ſhe had perſiſted in her refuſal, 
Elizabeth would have been perhaps greatly embarraſſed. 
Though ſhe was reſolved to put her to death, ſhe wiſhed how- 
ever that the public was convinced of the juſtice of the thing, 
in order to avoid part of the blame of ſo rigorous a proceed- 
ing. But a ſentence given upon non-appearance would not 


have produced this effect, fince it could not be denied, that 


the refuſing to plead was founded upon very good reaſons. 


Mary ſtood out however till the 14th of October, when ſend- 


ing for ſome of the commiſſioners, ſhe told them, Hatton's 
arguments had convinced her of the neceffity to make her in- 


nocence appear. Adding, ſhe conſented therefore to anſwer 


before them, provided her proteſtation were admitted : to 
which the commiſſioners agreed, without approving however 
the reaſons on which it was grounded, 


? Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the gth. See Camden. 

2 Rapin ſays, by miſtake, the commiſſion was ſent te her. The letters 
were tent next day to Mary, by fir Walter Mildmay, Powlet, and Edward 
Barker public notary, who were deputed by the commiſſioners. Ibid, 

* 20. 
ye By fir Amias Powlet and Barker. Ibid. 

© Rapin ſays again, by miſtake, in the commiſſion, 

* To this the queen replied, That ſhe refuſed not to anſwer in full par- 
hament, provided ſhe might be declared the next in ſucceſſion; yea, before 
the queen, and her council, ſo as her proteſtation was admitted, and ſhe 
was acknowledged the next of kin to the queen; but to the judgment of her 
adverſaries ſhe would never ſubmit. Ibid. p. 521. | 

At the upper end of the room was placed a chair of ſtate for the queen 
of England, under a canopy of ſtate. Over againſt it, below, at ſome diſtance, 
Lear the beam that ran acroſs the room, ſtood a chair for the queen of Scots. 
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Preſently after, the judges met in the hall of the ert 
to the number of thirty fix, and the queen came to the fam 
place 1. When they were ſeated, the chancellor turnin 0 
Mary, ſaid, “ She was accuſed of conſpiring the deſtructi 
of the queen, the realm of England, and the Proteſt... 
religion, and they were commiſhoned to examine the track 
of the accuſation, and to bear her anſwer.” The cha 
cellor having done ſpeaking, the queen roſe up and fg 
** That the came into England to crave the aid which Bad 
been promiſed her : That ſhe was a queen, and ng ſubjeg. 
of Elizabeth, and if ſhe appeared before them, it was 8 
to ſecure her honour and reputation.” The chancellor would 
not own that any aid had been promiſed her. As to the pio. 
teſtation, he anſwered, “ it was in vain, fince the law u 
which the accuſation was grounded, allowed of no diſtingig 
in the perſons of the tranſgreſſors, and therefore it was not to 
be admitted.” The court ordered however that the proteſſa. 
tion ſhould be recorded, with the chancellor's anſwer, 

This done, the attorney general read ta .her aloud the 
commiſſion, with the act of parliament e, and after an ge. 
count of Babington's plot, concluded that Mary had broken 
the act, becauſe ſhe knew of the conſpiracy, and even ſhewed 
the ways and means to effect it. She anſwered, She knew 
not Babington, or ever received any letters from him, o- 
wrote any to him. She never plotted the queen's deſtruc. 
tion, and to prove any fuch thing, letters under her gyy 
hand ought to be produced, which was impoſfible. She 
knew not Ballard, nor ever heard of him; and, in a war, 


being a priſoner, ſhe could not hinder the plots of others,” 


Whereupon the copies of Babington's letters to her were 
read, containing all the circumſtances of the conſpiracy, 
It ſhould ſeem, ſince her papers were ſeized, Babington' ori- 
ginal letters might have been produced. But as probably ſhe 
had burnt them, only the copies could be uſed, which Wil. 
ſingham took when he had the originals in his hands, Ty 
this Mary anſwered, © Babington might poſſibly write theſe 
letters, and therefore the point was not to Know whether 
he wrote them or not, but whether ſhe received them.” To 
prove this, there was read Babington's confeſſion before his 
execution, wherein he faid, he had ſent ſeveral letters to the 
queen of Scots and received ſeveral from her. After that, 
were read the copies of certain letters in cypher from Mary to 
Babington, which he had received, where mention was made 
of the earls of Arundel and Northumberland. Then the queen 
with tears in her eyes, ſaid aloud, Alas! What has the 
noble houſe of the Howards endured for my fake !” She added, 
That Babington might write what he pleaſed : That as tor 
her own letters in cypher, which were produced, the kney 
nothing of them, and it was very eaſy for her enemies to get 
her cyphers, and write forged letters in her name: That in 
ſhort, the letters were not her hand-writing ; and beſides it 
was not likely, that to execute the defign ſhe was charged 
with, ſhe ſhould employ the earl of Arundel, who was pri 
foner in the Tower, or the carl of Northumberland, who was 
very young, and to her entirely unknown.” 


There were alſo read Savage's and Ballard's confeſſions, 


which ran, Thar Babington - communicated to them ſeveral 
letters which he had received from the queen of Scots. To 
this ſhe anſwered with a proteſtation, that Babington never 
received any from her. | 

Before I proceed, I ſhall here make two or three ſhort re. 
marks. Firſt, it is ſurprifing that Babington, Savage, and 
Ballard, ſhould be executed before the queen of Scots trie, 
fince their teſtimony was uſed againſt her. In the next place, 
hitherto the whole evidence confiſted only in Babington's con- 
feſſion, that he had received letters from the queen of Scots; 
but as he was dead, it could not be proved that theſe wer? 
the ſame letters that were read, which too were only copicsl 
letters decyphered. My third remark is, that though Mar 
protefted the never received any letters from Babington, f 
wrote any to him, Camden muſt have been ſatisfied of the 
contrary, fince in his account of the conſpiracy, he peaks o. 
a correſpondence by letters between Mary and Babington 484 


By the walls on both ſides were placed benches, on which fat the chf“ 
ſioners. Camden, p. 522,—Thuanus obſerves, that ſome of .theſe-comm 
ſioners were papiſts--Inter quos fuere nonnulli majorum religioni addictt. s. 

e He read the commiſſion to her, in which the act was {pecified. \\ here 


upon ſhe boldly and reſolutely offered ker proteſtation againſt the fait act, ©” 


made directly and purpoſely againſt her. But upon the lord treufurcr 1 
Every perſon in the kingdom was bound by the laws, though never ſo ne 
made; and that the commiſſioners were reſolved to procecd according ern 
law, what proteſtations ſoever ſhe interpoſed, ſhe anſwered at length, ide 
ſhe was ready to hear and anſwer touching any fact whatiocver comme 
againſt the queen of England,” Camden, p. 522. 1 ber 
© What ſhe ſaid to this, was, That there had paſſed letters betwixt 5 
and many men, yet it eld not thence be inferred, that ſhe was privy to . 
their wicked deſigns, Ibid, T Thun 
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thing certain. This is farther confirmed by a little book, en- 
titled, The Hiſtory of the Martyrdom of the Queen of Scots, 
rinted at Paris in 1589, where the author, though a great 
friend of queen Mary, does not deny that ſhe held a correſ- 
pondence with Babington 8. 140 | 
After this were produced ſeveral letters in cypher from the 
ueen of Scots, wherein ſhe approved of the conſpiracy. Theſe 
were probably the letters Walſingham intercepted by Gifford's 
means, or thoſe he artfully drew out of the hands of the 
French embaſſador. The queen anſwered, She wrote not thoſe 
letters; and probably they were forged by her alphabet of cy- 


cleared himſelf as ſhe ſeemed ſatisfied with his «anſwer h. But 
to prove that ſhe wrote them, the confeſſions of Naue and 
Curle her ſecretaries were produced, who owned they wrote 
them by her order. 

This is all that paſſed in the firſt ſeſſion the 14th of Octo- 
ber. In the afternoon were read the copies of the letters re- 
ceived by Mary, concerning the conference at Paris between 
Ballard, Paget, and Mendoza, ſor invading England; and 
it was proved by the teſtimony of Curle her ſecretary, that 
ſne had received them. She anſwered, This did not prove 


her intention to kill the queen. It is proper to obſerve here, 


ſhe was accuſed of three things, of conſpiring the queen's 
death; of procuring England to be invaded; and of contriving 
the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion. She confidered the 
firſt as the principal, to which ſhe was very ready to anſwer, 
well knowing ſhe could not without great injuſtice be con- 
demned for the other two. In anſwer to the proof taken 
from the teſtimony of her ſecretaries, the ſaid,“ She believed 
Curle the Scot to be an honeſt mani, but had not the ſame 
opinion of Naue the Frenchman, , who might poſſibly be 
corrupted : beſides, he abuſed Curle's eafineſs in ſuch a 
manner, that he made him_ write what he pleaſed. In a 
word, her ſecretaries might inſert in her letters things which 
ſhe never dictated; and therefore, the ought to be con— 
victed only by her own hand-writing, and not by that of 
her ſecretaries, who would aſſuredly clear her if they were 
preſent.” | | | 

It cannot be denied that this proceeding was very . qv 
firſt, becauſe three men had been put to death, on whole evi- 
dence it was pretended to convict the queen ; ſecondly, as her 
ſecretaries, who were alive, were never brought face to face, 
though their teſtimony was uſed. This was the more ſtrange, 
as by an act of parhament paſſed in the 13th year of this very 
reign, it was expreſly ordained that the witneſſes ſhould be 
confronted with the parties accuſed, | 

Upon this account doubtleſs it was, that the lord treaſurer 
Burleigh, perceiving the embarrafiment occaſioned by the 
queen's anſwer grounded on the laws of England, thought 
proper to proceed to other matters. He charged her there- 
fore with having intentions to ſend the king her {on into Spain, 
and reſign to Philip II. her right to the kingdom of England. 
{t1seaſy to perceive the firſt of theſe accuſations was very fo- 
reign to the purpoſe, ſince the affairs of Scotland were not in 
diſpute. Accordingly ſhe made no anſwer to it. As to the 
ſecond, ſhe only ſaid, * That by her birth ſhe was pre- 


her right to whom ſhe pleaſed ; but that all this amounted 
not to any proof of her having conſented to the project of 
killing the queen.“ 

It being objected to her, that ſhe had ſent an alphabet of 
cyphers to ſome Roman catholics, as Curle had teſtified, ſhe 
denied it not, and briefly anſwered, ** It was not unlawful to 
hold correſpondence and negotiate her concerns with men of 
her religion.” But theſe objections ſerved only to divert 
them from the main point, fince none of theſe things were 
contained in the accuſation. At laſt, ſhe was again urged 
with the teſtimonies of her ſecretaries, to which ſhe made the 
fame anſwer as before, proteſting ſhe knew neither Babington 
nor Ballard. Bur (ſaid the lord treaſurer) you know Mor- 
gan very well, who ſent Parry over to kill the queen, and 
have affigned him a penſion.” To this ſhe anſwered, ““ She 
Was ignorant of what Morgan had done, but knew that he 


* Thuanus alſo affirms, that Babington and Ballard confeſſed, and their in- 
tercepted letters confirmed the ſame, that Mary was informed of the conſpi- 
Tacy, and the deſign of deſtroying queen Elizabeth was undertaken for her 
lake, and upon her account.---Qui ſeorſim interrogati, ac poſt confeſſiones 
inter te commiſſi, atque ex epiſtolis interceptis poſtremo convicti, in eo con- 
veniebant, ut Mariam facti non ignaram, atque ejus cauſſa conjurationem 
ſuſceptam ad Elifahetham ꝭmedio tollendam dicerent, 1. 86. And the con- 
tinuator of Hollingthead ſays, that the conſpirators owned the Scottiſh queen 
Y be 5 principal comforter, director, and embracer, of theſe treaſons, 

. 157 d x 

ö Upon her charging Walſingham with forging the letters, he roſe up, and 
8 that his heart was free from all malice, ſaid, “I call God to witneſs 

Ale as a private perſon, I have done nothing unbecoming an honeſt man; 


either in my public condition and quality have I done any thing unworthy 


hers in France; and accuſed Walfingham of doing it, who ſo 


ſumptive heir to queen Elizabeth, and it was lawful to convey. 
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had loſt all for her ſake, and ſhe might as well give him a 
penſion, as Elizabeth give one to Patrick Gray a nd the king 
himſelf.” | 019: Oy 

Then they proceeded to the other two articles of the im- 
peachment, concerning the invaſion of the kingdom and the 
deſtruction of the proteſtant religion ; and to prove that Mary 
was concerned in theſe plots, the letters were read which ſhe 
wrote to Mendoza, Iugleſield, and the lord Paget. She an- 
{wered, “ That theſe things did not prove ſhe had any hand 
in the conſpiracy againſt the queen's life: That ſhe had no- 
thing to ſay to the reſt, and had often declared to the queen 
herſelf, ſhe would try all methods to procure her own li— 
berty.” In this manner paſled the ſecond ſeſſion. 

The next day the court being met, Mary repeated her pro- 
teſtation againſt the authority of her judges, and requircd it to 
be recorded, and a copy delivered to her. She complained, 
* That all her offers for an accommodation were rejected k, 
and herſelf moſt unworthily dealt with, whilſt all her let— 
ters were publicly read, in which were many things no 
way relating to the impeachment.” To this the lord trea- 
ſurer replied, © That he was going to anſwer her in a double 
capacity, as commitfioner and as privy-counſellor. As 
commiſſioner, he told her, her proteſtation was recorded, 
and a copy thereof ſhould be delivered her. As to their au- 
thority, it was grounded on the power conferred on them 
by letters patents under the queen's own hand and the great 
ſeal. That for. the peruſing her letters, which ſhe com- 
plained of, it was neceſſary to read them whole and entire, 
becauſe they contained things, which by their circumſtances 
were ſo interwoven that there was no ſeparating them. Here 
ſhe interrupted him, and ſaid, Though the circumſtances 
were proved, it would ſignify nothing if the principal fact 
was not: That her integrity depended not upon the credit 
of her ſecretaries, ſince they might very poſſibly be corrupt- 
ed : That theſe letters having no ſupericriprion might be di- 
rected to others, and many things inſerted without her know- 
ledge : but it ſhe had her papers, ſhe could the more caſily 
vindicate herſelf.” The lord treaſurer anſwered, © Nothing 
ſhould be objected but what paſſed fince the 19th of June 
laſt, concerning which her memory could furniſh her 
with what ſhe thought requiſite for her defence : That her. 
papers would be of no ſervice to her, ſince Babington and 
her ſecretaries, without being put to the rack, had owned 
theſe letters came from her : That it was left to the com- 
miſſioners to judge whether more credit were to be given to 
her bare negation than to their affirmation.” He added, as a 
privy-counſellor, "That it was true ſhe had made ſeveral 
eſſays to procure her liberty; and if they proved fruitleſs, it 
was owing to herſelf and the Scots: That the lords of Scot- 


land had refuſed to give the king in hoſtage ; and when the 


laſt treaty was holden concerning her releaſe, Morgan her 
vaſſal ſent Parry into England to kill the queen.“ Mary eaſily 
perceived the venom of theſe words, whereby, under colour 
of juſtifying the council, the lord treaſurer would have in- 
ſinuated to the other commiſſioners, that the was concerned 
in Parry's plots. Wherefore upon hearing him ſay this, 
* Ah! (ſaid ſhe) you are my adverſary.” * Yes, (faid he) 
I am adverſary to all queen Elizabeth's enemies.” 

Now were read again her letters to Charles Paget, wherein 
ſhe told him, there was no other way for the king of Spain 
to reduce the rebellious Netherlands, but by ſetting a ca- 
tholic on the throne of England. There was read likewiſe 
the copy of cardinal Allen's letter to her, wherein ke called 
her his moſt dread ſovereign lady, and told her, the buſineſs 
was recommended to the prince of Parma's care. She an- 
ſwered, {till adhering to the firſt article of the impeachment, 
That Babington and her ſecretaries had accuſed. her to fave 
themſelves : That ſhe had never heard of the fix murder- 
ers; and all the reſt was of no ſervice to prove the princi- 
pal crime ſhe was accuſed of: That ſhe held Allen for a 
reverend prelate, and acknowledged the pope for the true 
head of the church; neither could the hinder foreigners from 
giving her what titles they pleaſed : That as for her ſecre- 
taries, ſhe was willing to add to what ſhe had already ſaid 


of my place. I confeſs that, out of my great care for the ſafety of the queen 


and realm, I have diligently endeavoured to ſearch and fift out all plots and 


deſigns againſt the fame, If Ballard had offered me his aſſiſtauce, I ſhould 


not have refuſed it, yea, I ſhould have rewarded him for his pains and tervice. 
If I have tampered any thing with him, why did he not diſcover it to fave 
bis life?“ With this anſwer (ſhe ſaid) ſhe was ſatisfied ; and prayed him not 
to be angry that ſhe had ipoken ſo freely what ſhe had heard reported; auch 
that he would give no more credit to thoſe that flandered her, than ſhe did 
to ſuch as accuſed him. Spies (ſhe ſaid) were men of little credit}; anddefired 
he would not in the leaſt believe, that ever ſhe had conicnted to queen El- 
zabeth's deſtruction. Camden, p. $23. 
i But no competent witneſs, Ibid, | | 
* Even though ſhe promiſed to deliver her ton, and the duke of Guife?; 
ſous in hoſtage. Ibid. p. 524. | 
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of them, that they deſerved no credit; for as they had 
ſworn ſecrecy to her, they could be deemed no other than 
erjured perſons, when they gave in their evidence againſt 

7 That Naue had often wrote otherwiſe than ſhe dictat- 
ed, and Curle, whatever Naue bid him: That they had 
poſſibly confeſſed ſeveral falſehoods to ſave their lives, ima- 
gining that her royalty would ſcreen her from puniſhment: 
That the had never heard of any ſuch man as Ballard, but 
of one Hallard, who had offered her his ſervice, which how- 
ever ſhe refuſed, becauſe ſhe knew him to be one of Wal- 
fingham's ſpies.” It muſt be confefled, Mary was afforded 
great advantage in not confronting the witneſſes, though it 
be a neceflary formality in criminal trials. | | 

Laitiy were read ſome particular paſſages out of Mary's 
letters to Mendoza, wherein mention was made of her deſign 
to convey to the Spaniard her right to the crown of England. 
To this the anſwered,“ That ſhe being clole priſoner and 
in a declining condition, it ſeemed good to her friends, 
that the ſucceſſion to the crown of England ſhould be ſet- 
tled upon the king of Spain, or foms Engliſh catholic ; 
and that a book was ſent her to juſtify the Spaniards title, 
which the would not read; but deſpairing to recover her 
liberty by any other means, the had reſolved not to refuſe 
foreign aſhitince,” When ſhe had done ſpeaking, the lord 
treaſurer :ſkvd her, if ſhe had any more to ſay in her de- 
fence !? To which the anſwered, “ That ſhe required to be 
heard in full parliament, or before the queen and council m.“ 
Then the court adjourned till the 25th of October to the Star- 
che ber at Weſtminſter. 

his is Camden's account of the queen of Scots trial at 
Fotheringhay. As there are no better Memoirs, we are forced 
as it were to ſuppoſe what he ſays to be true. There is how- 
ever bu too much cauſ to ſuſpect he has curtailed or altered 
in ſcveral places, what he pretends to take from the Regiſter's 
Memoirs. For inſtance, it may eafily be remarked in this 
narrative, that whaiever is objected to the queen of Scots, is 
indeterminate and general, without deicending to particulars, 
Of all the letters that were read for her conviction, he cites 
not one extract; ſo that ſhe ſeems to have been accuſed of 
holding a correſpondence by letters with Babington, and other 
of Elizabeth's enemies, rather than ot engaging in a ſettled 

lot to kill the queen, though this was the princ::;-1} point, 

In a word, this hiſtorian's partiality tor the quten ot Scots on 
other occaſions, gives reaſon to think, he did not forger him- 
ſelf in this capital article, but uſed all his art to render doubt- 
ful the fact ſhe was accuſcd of. However, as this is only a 
conjecture, I do not pretend to inſiſt upon it na. I ſhall content 
myſelf, in order to clear the affair, with making ſome obſer- 
vations on this famous trial. | 

It is hardiy to be queſtioned that Mary's death was deter- 
mined, when Elizabeth and her council reſolved to have her 
tried by commiffioners. But it mutt not be imagined, their 
intention was to puniſh her for attempting the lite of Eliza- 
beth. If that had been all, they would never have proceeded 
to extremities, but would doubtle:s have been ſatisfied with 
puttiag it out of her power to contrive any ſuch plots for the 
future, which would have been eaſy, by confining her more 
cl ſly, But it was not fo eaſy to hinder the pope, the king 
of Spain, the houſe of Guiſe, the Engliſh catholics, the 
Iriſh, the Scottiſh malcontents, from confidering her as a 
princeſs to whom of right belonged the two crowns of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and from uſing their continual endeavours 


to reſtore her to the throne of Scotland, and place her on that 


of England, even in Elizabeth's life-time. Though the had 
been ſo cloſely confined, that ſhe could not herſelf have been 
concerned in theſe plots, it would not have prevented her 
friends from acting in her favour. Nothing therefore but her 
death could break their mcaſures, and put an end to the plots 
which were daily framing on her sccount. So, it might with 
truth be ſaid, that as Elizabeth's death was Mary's life, ſo 
Mary's death alone could preſerve Elizabeth, and with her, 
liberty and the proteſtant religion in England. Bur as it was 
not likely Mary, who was the younger, ſhould die firſt by a 
natural death, recourſe was to be had to violence, that the 
queen and the realm might be freed from their imminent dan- 
ger. The ſhare Mary had in Babington's conſpiracy, and 
which probably was greater than what Camden intimates, was 
not therefore the caule of her condemnation, but the pretence 
uſed to be rid of a queen, on whoſe life Elizabeth's adveria- 
ries built all their hopes. It was therefore Mary's own friends 
that occaſioned her misfortune by ſerving her too zealoully, 


Before Burleigh aſked her this, the ſollicitor put the commiſſioners in 
mind what would become of them, their honours, eſtates, and poſterities, if 
the kingdom were aſſigned to the Spaniard, But the lord treaſurer ſhewed, 
the kingdom of England could not be conveyed at all, but was to deſcend 
by rigit of ſucceſſion, according to the laws; and then aſked the queen, if 
the had any more to fay ? Camden, p. 525. 
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or rather by making her their inſtrument to execute 
grand projects againſt the proteſtant religion. The pope flat 
tered himſelf with reſtoring, by her means, the catholic rel. 
gion in England; and the Engliſh catholics looked upon ber 
as the only perſon that could free them from the intolerable 
yoke of a proteſtant 1 Philip II. faw no other 
way to ſubdue the Netherlands. In ſhort, the houſe 9f 
Guiſe, whoſe ambitious projects are well known, thought to 
find in her an infallible means to cruſh the Hugonots of 
France, who ſupported the title of the lawful heir to the 
crown of that kingdom. Mary herſelf gave too much cg. 
tenance to all theſe plots. She was ſo important, as, bein 
a priſoner, inceflantly to confound two things, which could 
well de diſtinguiſhed and ſeparated; I mean, her liberty, and 
her title to the crown of England. She thereby gave Eliza. 
beth occaſion to confound them too, and to ruin her, in or- 
der to preſerve her own life and crown. | 

Theſe were the real motives of Mary's condemnation, If 
we confider them politically, they may be ſaid to be good and 
necetlary ; but it happens very frequently that policy is repug. 
nant to juſtice and equity. Upon this condemnation it is that 
Elizabeth's enemies have triumphed, and indeed it is a very 
fit ſubject for rhetoric. But if it is conſidered who they 
were that exclaimed the loudeſt againſt Elizabeth, they wijj 
be tound to be the very perſons who would have murdered her 
to ſet Mary on the throne of England. Had they ſucceeded 
in their deſign, would their deed have been more juſt or more 
agreeable to the precepts of the chriſtian religion? Doubtlei 
it would, were the thing to be tried by the principles of the 

adverſaries to Elizabeth and her religion. But if it were al. 
lowed by the laws of religion, juſtice, and equity, to take 
away the life of Elizabeth, in order to ſet Mary on the throne, 
and reſtore the catholic religion in England, was it leis al. 
lowable for the Engliſh to put Mary to death, in order to pre. 
ſerve their queen and religion from the deſtruction they were 
continually threatened with? Let us ſay rather, theſe maxinz 
are equally blameable and repugnant to the rules of the Gol. 
pel, to whatever party they are applied. 

Having ſeen the real motives of queen Mary's condemn. 
ation, there is no great cauſe to wonder at the irregularities to 
be obſerved in her trial. The point was not ſo much to puniſh 
her for her part in the plot, as to ſatisfy the public ſhe was 
concerned in it, that her condemnation might be thought the 
lets ſtrange, or rather abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of 
England. The queen and the council believed to have ſuff- 
Cicut evidence, that Mary was acquainted with the conſji- 
racy, Hd contented to it, and promoted the execution to the 
utmoſt of her power. This ſufficed for their defign. They 
knew the people would eafily excuſe ſome irregularities in an 
affair where their own periervation was concerned. 

Since therefore Mary's condemnation can be conſidered only 
as the effect ot Elizabeth's policy, it is in vain that the fol- 
lowing queries are put concerning her trial. 1. What autho- 
rity had Elizabeth over her? 2. Whether Mary could be 
conſidered as ſubject to the laws of England, under colour 
that ſhe had lived there eighteen years, being a priſonct? 
3. Whether it could be ſaid, ſhe had enjoyed during that 
time the protection of the laws, and be thence inferred thit 

ſhe ought to be liable to them? 4. Whether, even upon ;ucn 
a ſuppoſition, ſhe had enjoyed in her trial the benefit of the 
laws of England? 5. Whether ſhe were tri-d by her pects 
according to the conttant and immutable privilege of the tng- 
liſh ? 6. Who could be her peers? 7. Whether Elizabeth's 
conmiltion was according to law? 8. Whether the form 
lities requiſite ma trial of this nature were obſerved ? 9. We- 
ther ſhe can be ſaid to have been legally convicted by the tel 
mony of perſons that were dead, and whom it lay in Elizt | 
beth's breaſt to keep alive and bring face to face? 10. Wie 
ther the evidence of her ſecretaries, who were ſtill alive, 
could be deemed valid without being confronted, contrary te 
expreſs acts of parliament? 11. Whether a captive ques 
conſent to the invaſion of a kingdom, were the is umu 
detained, is a crime worthy of death? 12. Whether the let. 
ters in cypher, wrote by her ſecretaries, were a ſufficient provi 
that the whole contents were dictated by her? 13. Lalll!s 
ſuppoſing ſhe had given a full and entire conſent to the Pot, 
whether the manner of her being detained in England, bel 
long confinement, the loſs of her kingdom procured partly by 
Elizabeth's ſecret practices, did not merit, that her crane 
mould be reckoned of a different nature from that OY lle 
ject who conſpires againft his ſovereigu? I do hot think k. 


their 
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m Upon which ſhe roſe up, and had ſome conference with the lord 


ſurer, Hatton, Walſingham, and the earl of Warwick, «put by cheunches 
Camden, p. 528. 5 

n This conjecture is however grounded upon the diff. rence between 3 
den's dcount, and that of Thuanus, lib. 80. ton III. p. 150 and 10% 
Rapin. 
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poſſible to vindicate Elizabeth upon each of theſe queries. 
We muſt therefore keep to the neceſſity ſhe was under of de- 
ſtroying Mary to ſave herſelf, and juſtity her by the an 
law of ſelf-preſervation, the only one which can be pleade 
: favour “. | 

2 Wo commiſſioners being aſſembled in the Star- chamber 
at Weſtminſter, the 2 th of October, ſent for Naur and Curie, 
who confirmed upon oath their tormer evidence, after which 
ſentence was pronounced. It ran in general, that Mary had 
broken the ſtatute paſſed the laſt year. This is all that was 
divulged. It is not known whether the commiſſioners ex- 
reſly condemned the queen of Scots to die, or whether, after 
their judgment of the tact, they left it to the laws and the 
queen to decide what puniſhment the crime deſerved, What 
follows is all that was publiſhed afterwards by the queen's or- 
der. That ſince the 1ſt day of June, in the 27th year of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, divers matters have been com- 
ad and imagined within this realm of England, by An- 
thony Babington and others, with the privity of the ſaid 
Mary, tending to the hurt, death, and deſtruction of our faid 
jady the queen. And alſo, that ſince the aforetaid day, the 
aid Mary pretending a title to the crown ot this realm, has 
compaſſed and imagined, within this realm, divers matters 
tending to the deſtruction of the royal perſon of our love- 
reign lady the queen, contrary to the tenor of the ſtatute in 
the commiſſion aforeſaid ſpecified.” 

ir is eaſy to perceive by this very extract, that the ſentence 
muſt have been longer and fuller, as may be judged by the 
terms of the © faid Mary,” which ſhew that ſhe was men- 
tioned before. But the queen thought not proper to publiſh 
more of it. The author of the book entitled, © The Hiſtory 
of the Martyrdom of Mary Stuart,” ſays, ſo great care was 
taken to conceal the ſentence, that he could never poſſibly 
cover a copy of it, notwithſtanding all his pains. © With- 
out doubt (continues he) there were myfterics in it which 
were not to be divulged.” | 
The fame day the ſentence was pronounced, the judges 

declared, it did nothing derogate from the king of Scotland, 
that is, his title to the crown of England did ſtill remain 1n- 
tire. But was it their buſineſs to give ſuch a determination 
concerning the ſucceſſion, when they were not impowered by 
their commiſſion ? It is viſible, they acted by the queen's 
direction, who was willing by this means to pacify the king 
of Scotland, Otherwiſe, the judges would not have taken 
upon them to make ſuch a declaration, which was beyond 
their power. 


The parliament meeting four days after a, and the 29th of 


October, approved and confirmed the ſentence given againſt 


the queen of Scots. But whether this was without a perfect 
knowledge or upon a diligent enquiry, it is hard to know, 
though afterwards Elizabeth pretended it was not till after a 
long and ſerious examination”, However, the parliament 
having confirmed the ſentence, preſented a petition to the 
queen, beſeeching her to order it to be put in execution. The 
petition contained reaſons taken not from the heinouſneſs of 
the crime, but the danger to which Elizabeth and the realm 
would be expoſed, if the queen of Scots were ſuffered to 
lire. The queen returned to the petition an anſwer, the 
mtent whercof was to ſhew the parliament ſhe was extremely 


| troubled and irreſolute. She had a mind to infinuate, ſhe was 


inclined to mercy, but that her affection for her people ex- 
tremely embarraſſed her. It was eaſy to conclude from this 
Ipcech, ſhe defired to be preſſed, that the might not ſcem to 


which perfectly diſcovers Elizabeth's character. 


* SO many and ſo great are the bottomleſs graces and im- 
meaſurable benefits beſtowed upon me by the Alinighty, 
that J muſt not only moſt humbly acknowledge them as be- 
nents, but admire them as miracles, being in no fort able to 
exprels them. And though there liveth not any, that may 
more juſtly acknowledge himſelf bound to God than I, whole 
tc he hath miraculouſly preſerved from fo many dangers ; 

* This is indeed the beſt, and the only excuſe that can be alleged in vindi- 
eu of queen Elizabeth. Accordingly, Dr. Welwood ovierves, © That 
hen every day produced fome new conſpiracy againſt tlie lie of queen 
naabeth, and that in moſt of them the queen of Scots was concerned, either 
a party, or the occation, queen Elizabeth-was put under a fatal neceſſity 
< either taking off the queen of Scots, or expoling her own perſon to the 
nequent attempts of her enemies.” Memoirs, p. 13. Du Mauricr als expretly 
2 „ That queen Mary was the cauſe of her own ruin, by her rctilets temper, 
. her repeated defiens againſt queen Elizabeth's life, Pretace to 

ls Memoirs, For qucen Mary's friends would never ſuffer her to be quiet, 
un wee eternally plotting and contriving, bribing and conſpiring, how to 
murder queen Elizabeth, and ſet up the queen of Scots in her ftead, to 
Pore their beloved popery here in England, Bohun's Character of Queen 

iZabeth, p. 129. 
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0 Phe carls of Shrewſbury and Warwick were abfent, being then fick. 
amden, P- 92 Go - 
Number 83. 


act from a motive of revenge. Here follows the anſwer, - 
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yet am I not more deeply bound to give him thanks for 
any one thing, than for this which I will now rell you, and 
which I account as a miracle, namely, That as I came to. the 
crown with the moſt hearty good-will of all my ſubjects, ſa 
now after a twenty-eight years reign, I perceive in them the 
ſame, if not greater good-will towards me ; which if once J 
loſe, well might I breathe, but never think I lived. And 
now though my life hath been dangerouſly ſhot at, yer I pro- 
teſt there is nothing hath more grieved me, than that one not 
differing from me in ſex, of like rank and degree, of the tame 
ſtock, and moſt nearly allied unto me in blood, hath fallen 
into ſo a great a crime. And ſo far have I been from bear- 
ing her any ill-will, that upon the diſcovery of certain trea- 
ſonable practices againſt me, I wrote unto her ſecretly, that 
if the would confeſs them by a private letter unto myſelf, 
they ſhould be wrapped up in filence, Neither did I write 
thus in mind to intrap her, for I Knew then as much as ſhe 
could confeſs. And even yet, though the matter be come 
thus far, if the would truly repent, and no man would un- 
dertake her cauſe againſt me, and if my life alone depended 
hereupon, and not the ſafety and welfare of my whole peo- 
ple, I would (I proteſt unfeignedly) moſt willingly pardon 
her. Nay, if England might by my death obtain a more 
flouriſhing eftate, and a better prince, I would moſt gladly 
tay down my life, For, for your takes it is, and for my peo- 
pie's, that I deſire to live, As for me, I ſee no ſuch great 
cauſe why I thould either be fond to live, or fear to die. I 
have had good experience of this world; and I know what it 
to be a ſubject, and what to be a ſovereign. Good neigh- 


bours 1 have had, and I have met with bad; and in truſt I 


have found treaſon, I have beſtowed benefits upon ill-de- 
ſervers ; and where I have done well, have been ill required. 
While I call to mind theſe things paſt, behold things preſent, 
and expect things to come; I hold them happieſt that go 
hence ſooneſt. Nevertheleſs, againſt ſuch miſchiefs as theſe, 
I put on a better courage than is common to my ſex; ſo as 
whatſoever befal me, death ſhall not take me unprepared. 

*© And as touching theſe treaſons, I will not ſo prejudicate 
myſelf or the laws of my kingdom, as not but to think that 
ſhe, having been the contriver of the ſame treaſons, was 
bound and liable to the ancient laws, though the late act 
had never been made. So far was it from being made to 
intrap her, that it was rather intended to forewarn and ter- 
rify her from attempting any thing againſt it. But ſeeing it 
Was now in force of a law, I thought good to proceed againſt 


her according to the ſame. But you lawyers are ſo curious 


in ſcanning the nice points of the law, and following of pre- 
cedents and form, rather than expounding the laws themſelves, 

that by exact obſerving of your form, the muſt have been 
indicted in Staffordſhire, and have holden up her hand at the 
bar, and have been tried by a jury of twelve men. A proper 
courſe, forſooth, of tryal againſt a princeſs ! To avoid there- 
tore ſuch abſurdities, I thought it better to refer the exami- 
nation of fo weighty a cauſe to a good number of the nobleſt 
perſonages of the land, and the judges of the realm ; and all 
little cnough. For we princes are ſet as it were upon ſtages in 


the ſight and view of all the world: the leaſt ſpot is ſoon ſpied 


in our garments, a blemiſh quickly noted in our doings. It 
behoveth us therefore to be careful that our proceedings 
be juſt and honourable. But I muſt tell you one thing, that 
by this laſt act of parliament, you have brought me to a nar- 
row fſiraight, that I muſt give order for her death, which is 
a princeſs moſt nearly allied unto me in blood, and whoſe 
practices againſt me have ſtricken me into ſo great grief, that 
J have been glad to abſent myſelf from this parliament *, leſt 
I ſhould increaſe my ſorrow, by hearing it ſpoken of, and 
not out of ſear of any danger, as ſome think, But yet I will 
now tell you a ſecret (though it is well known that I have 
the property to keep counſel), it is not long fince theſe eyes 
of mine ſaw and read an oath, wherein ſome bound them- 
ſelves to Kill me within a month. Hereby 1 ſee your danger 
in me, which I will be very careful to avoid. 

“Four affociation for my ſafety I have not forgotten, 


1 The laſt parliament was diſſolved September 15, this year ; fo that the 
preſent parliament was called upon the diſcovery of the plot, and in order to 
take the bulinels of the queen of Scots into conſideration. See D*Ewes, 
Pp. 374, 375» 377. i 

In the Jourvals of the Houle of Lords it is ſaid, that the committces of 
both houſes, upon hearing the ſentence, and divers of the ſpecial evidences 
and proots whereupon the ſentence was grounded, openly read unto them, 
alter long deliberation and comultation had betwixt them, both publicly and. 
privately, they all with one aſient allowed the fame ſentence to be juſt, true, 
and honourable.” Thid. p. 379. 

See the petition in D'Ewes's Journal, p. 380; and in the Appendix to 
Elizabeth's reign, p. (667) of the tecond volume ot the Complete Hiſtory, 

The queen came not to the parliament the firit day of the teffion, but 
granted a committion to John archbrhop of canterbury, William lord 
Burleigh, and Henry earl oft Derby, to lupply her place, See D*Ewes, 
P. 375 377. 
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which I never ſo much as thought of, till a great number 
of hands, with many obligations, were ſhewed me. Which 
as I do acknowledge as a ſtrong argument of your true 
hearts and great zeal to my fafety, ſo ſhall my bond be 
ſtronger tied to a great care for your good. But foraſmuch 
as this matter now in hand is very rare, and of greateſt con- 
ſequence, I hope you do not look for any preſent reſolu— 
tion : for my manner is, in matters of leſs moment than 
this, to dcliberate long upon' that which 1s once to be re- 
ſolved. In the mean time, I beſeech Almighty God to illu- 
minate my mind, that I may foreſee that which may ſerve 
for the good of his church, the proſperity of the common- 
wealth, and your ſafety. And that delay may not breed 
danger, we will ſignify our reſolution with all conveniency. 
And whatever the beſt ſubjects may expect at the hands of 
the beſt princeſs, that expect from me to be performed to 
the full.“ 


It is not very difficult to perceive in this ſpeech, notwith- 
ſanding her affected obſcurity, the double view Elizabeth 
propoſed to herfelt. One was to make the public believe, 
ſhe could not, without extreme concern, reſolve to put the 
queen of Scots to death: the other, to inſinuate to the parlia- 
ment, that there was a neceſſity of diſpatching queen Mary, 
or reſolving to loſe the beſt of queens, who was very ready 
to lay down her life for the good of her ſubjects. She dwelt 
chiefly upon her tenderneſs tor her people, that they might 


fear to be deprived of ſo gracious a queen, and earneſtly re- 


- quire the death of her adverſary. But leſt the parliament's 
affection for her ſhould not be ſufficiently ſtrong, ſhe took 
care to hint ſeveral times, that their own ſafety depended on 


her preſervation. She ſaid, if her welfare only were at ſtake, 


ſhe would readily pardon, ſince ſhe was not fond of life; but 
that it was ſolely the danger of the ſtate which made her un- 
eaſy, Was not this very plainly ſaying, the death of the queen 


of Scots was neceſſary for the ſafety of the realm? She would. 
have it believed, ſhe was inclined to favour Mary, but al- 


leged no reaſon for her. On the contrary, ſhe uſed the ar- 
guments of ſex and kindred to aggravate her crime, and clearly 


: ſet forth the reaſons which might determine her to conſent to 


her death. She magnified the care ſhe had taken, not to fuf- 


fer her dignity to be debaſed by trying her like a common per- 


ſon. This was all the favour ſhe ſhewed her. But what 
favour was it to give her judges, among whom were her 


greateſt enemies, perſons who had before voted againſt her in 


the council, and had been for bringing her to a trial; Hat- 
ton, one of the judges, drew her into a ſnare by perſuading 
her to anſwer for herſelf, and the lord treaſurer acted in ſome 
meaſure the part of an accuſer. On the other hand, we ſee 
in ſeveral of Walſingham's letters ſent from France when he 
was embaſſador, that it was his opinion, Elizabeth could ne- 
ver be ſafe fo long as the queen of Scots was alive. Was it 
not a great favour to give her fuch judges? In ſhort, with 
what intent did Elizabeth tell the parliament, ſhe knew for 


certain ſome had bound themſelves by an oath to kill her 


within a month? Was it not to incite the two houſes to pre— 
vent this misfortune by the ſpeedy execution of the ſentence 
againſt Mary ? All this ſhews, that her aim was to engage the 
parliament to preſs her upon that head, that ſhe might in 
ſome meaſure be juſtified to the world, by aſcribing the exe- 
cution of the ſentence to the inſtances of the parliament. But 
the ſequel will ſtill more plainly ſhew it. | 

On the 12th day after, the queen ſent the lord chancellor 
to the upper houſe, and Puckering to the lower, to defire 
them to find ſome expedient, whereby the queen of Scots life 
might be ſaved, and her own ſaſety provided for. The two 
houſes, after a ſerious debate, anſwered her, that her ſafety 
could not poſſibly be ſecured ſo long as the queen of Scots 
lived. That there were but four ways to be deviſed to that 
end, which were all inſufficient. The firſt was, that the 


queen of Scots ſhould ſeriouſly repent : but ſuch a repentance | 


was not to be expected, ſince ſhe would not ſo much as ac- 
knowledge her fault. The ſecond, that ſhe ſhould be kept 
with a cloſer guard, and bound to her good demeanour by 
bond and oath. The third, that ſhe ſhould give hoſtages, 
But theſe two ways were inſufficient, ſince if the queen's life 
were once taken away, all theie precautions would vaniſh. 
The fourth, that the ſhould depart the Kingdom. But this 
was the moſt dangerous: for if, whilſt a priſoner, ſhe ſtirred 
up ſo many in her favour, what would ſhe do if ſhe were at 
liberty? In a word, the two houſes in their anſwer repre- 
ſented to the queen, that if it were juſtice to deny execution 
of the law to the meaneſt of her ſubjects, how much more 
to the whole body of the pcople, unanimouſly and with one 
voice ſuing for the ſame. They who have the leaſt knowledge 


» Speaker of the houſe of commons. Camden, p. 527. —It was not he 
mat Was fent with that meſſage, but ür Chriſtopher Liatton ; and then it 


what influence the court party uſually have upon the 
houſes, will very eaſily judge, that the parliament wo | 
have expreſſed themſelves in this manner, if they hag 
known it to be grateful to the queen. But to diſcover 100 
fully Elizabeth's character, it will be neceſſary to Wen 
anſwer, which will evidently ſhew, not her perplexity ang!“ 
certainty, as ſhe pretended, but her extreme diſſimui 
this article, | 


and un. 
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* FULL grievous is the way, whoſe going on 3 
yield nothing but cumber for the hire of a labg;;,.. 
Journey. I have this day been in greater conflict wich Rh 
ſelf, than ever in all my life, whether I ſhould peak k 
hold my peace. If I ſpeak, and not complain, 1 {ball dt. 
ſemble; and if I ſhould be ſilent, your labour taken tos 
all in vain, If I ſhould complain, it might ſeem range 
and rare. Yet I confeſs, that my moſt hearty defire = 
that ſome other means might have been deviſed to wark 
your ſecurity and my ſafety, than this which is now 
pounded. So I cannot but complain, though not of 1, 
yet unto you, that I perceive by your petitions, thet my 
ſafety dependeth wholly upon the death of another. If theie 
be any that think I have prolonged the time, of purpoſe 
make a counterfeit ſhew of glemency, they do me the wp 
undeſerved wrong, as he knoweth which is the ſearcher g; 
the molt ſecret thoughts of the heart. Or if there be ay 
that be perſuaded, that the commiſhoners durſt not pro- 
nounce other ſentence, as fearing thereby to diſpleaſe ne 
or to ſeem to fail of their care for my ſafety, they do hy: 
heap upon me moſt injurious conceits. For either thoſ. 
whom I have put in truſt have failed of their duties; or ee 
they fignified unto the commiſſioners in my name, that my 
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will and pleaſure was, that every one ſhould deal freely, 


according to his conſcience : and what they would not op. 
ly declare, that they ſhould reveal unto me in private, It 
was of my moſt favourable mind towards her, that I deſire 
ſome other means might be found out to prevent this mi. 
chief. But ſince now it is reſolved, that my ſurety is moſt 
deſperate without her death, I have a moſt inward feelin 
of ſorrow, that I, which have in my time pardoned 9 
many rebels, winked at ſo many treaſons, or neglected them 
with filence, muſt now ſeem to ſhew cruelty upon fo great 3 
princeſs. | 

„LI have, ſince I came to the crown of this realm, {1 
many defamatory books and pamphlets againſt me, c. 
cuſing me to be a tyrant. Well fare the writers hearts; | 
believe their meaning was to tell me news. And news in- 
deed it was to me, to be branded with the note of tyranny, 
I would it were as great news to hear of their impicty. But 
what is it which they will not write now, when they ſhall 
hear that IJ have given conſent that the executioner's hands 


ſhould be imbrued in the blood of my neareſt kinſwoman! 


But ſo far am I from cruelty, that, to ſave mine own life, 
I would not offer her violence: neither have I been fo care- 
ful how to preſerve mine own life, as how to preſerve both : 
which that it is now impoſſible, I grieve exceedingly, | 
am not void of judgment, as not to ſee mine own perils 
before mine eyes; nor fo mad to ſharpen a ſword to cut mine 
own throat; nor ſo careleſs as not to provide for the fateiy 
of mine own life, But this I confider with myſelf, that 


many a man would put his own lite in danger to ſave a princess 


life: I do not ſay, fo will I. Yet have I many times thought 
upon it. | 
BgBut ſeeing ſo many have both written and ſpoken again 
me, give me leave, I pray you, to ſay ſomewhat in my ov 
defence, that ye may fee what manner of woman I am, bot 
whole ſafety you have pafled ſuch careful thoughts. Where— 
in as I do with moſt thankful heart confider your vigihant 
care; 10 am I ſure I ſhall never requite it, had I as many lives 
as you all. 3 
When firſt I took the ſcepter, I was not unmindful or 
God the giver, and therefore began my reign with his fer. 
vice, and the religion I have been both born in, bred in, 
and I truſt ſhall die in. And though I was not ignorant 
how many perils I ſhould be ſet withal at home for altes 
religion, and how many great princes abroad of a contri 
proteſhon would attempt all hoſtility againſt me; yet Wi 
no whit diſmayed, knowing that God, whom only I f. 
ſpected, would defend both me and my caufs. Hence !f 
is, that ſo many treacheries and conſpiracies have ®: 
attempted againſt me, that I rather marvei that J am, 


muſe that J ſhould now be alive at this day, were it nt 500 
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God's holy hand hath protected me beyond all expoericm” 
Then, to the end J might make the better progreis u ++ 


art of ſwaying the ſcepter, I entered into loug and ter 


was not the 12th, as Camden affirms, but the 2d day after. '. Ser * 
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cogitations, what things were worthy and fitting for kings 
to do; and I found it molt neceſſary that they ſhould be 
abundantly furniſhed with thoſe ſpecial virtues, juſtice, tem- 
\exance, prudence, and magnanimity. As tor the two latter 
| will not boaſt mytelt, my tex doth not permit it. But 
{or the two former, I care ſay (and that without oſtenta- 
tion) I never made a difference of perſons where right was 
one. U never preferred for favour whom I thought not fit 
for worth : I never bent my ear to credit a tale that was 
ſirſt told; nor was fo raſh to corrupt my judgment with 
prejudice, before I heard the cauſe. I will not ſay but many 
reports might haply be brought me into much favour of the 
one fide or the other; for we princes cannot hear ail our- 
(tes. Yet this I dare ſay boldly, my judgment ever went 
wich the truth, according to my underſtanding, And as 
(ll well Alcibiades wiſhed his friend not to give any an- 
ſwer till he had run over the letters of the alphabet; ſo 
have I not uſed raſh and ſudden reſolutions in any thing. 

« And therefore as touching your counſels and confulta— 
tions, Lacknowledge them to be ſo careful; provident, and 
vrofitable for the preſervation of my life, and to proceed 


endeavour myſelf all J can to give you cauſe to think your 
pains not ill beſtowed, and ſtrive to make myleit worthy ot 
juch ſubjects. | 

« And now for your pctition, I pray you for this preſent to 
content yourſelves with an anfwer without anſwer. Your 
judgment I condemn not, neither do J miftake your reatons z 
bur pray to accept my thankfulneſs, excuſe my doubtfulneſs, 
and take in good part my anſwer anſwerleſs. If I thould 
ar, I would not do what you requeſt, I might tay perhaps 
more than I think; and if I ſhould ſay I would do it, 
might plunge myſelf into peril, whom you labour to pre- 
ſerve, which in your wiidoms and ditcretions, ve would not 
that 1 Gould, if ye confider the circumſtances of place, time, 
and the manners and conditions of men.“ 
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This ſpeech, which was of the ſame nature and ſpirit with 
the former, was not an anſwer to the petition or the two 
houſes, as the queen herſelf owned, but only an intimation to 
the Englith, how imprudent it would to hazard the life of 
ſo good a queen, in order to ſave Mary's. She ſeemed in a 
great perplexity, and pet gave to underſtand, ſhe was fully 
determined. And indeed fince the perferred the good of her 
ſubjects beſore all other things, and Mary's death was neceſ-— 
ſary to them, what could be the occafion of her doubts? In 
comparing the reaſons which inclined her to mercy with thoſe 
which copcerned her own ſaſcty, there was need of no great 
penetration to fee to which fide ſhe would turn, howſcever 
irreſolute the ſeemed. So in this, as in the former ſpecch, 
her fole aim was to make the public believe ſhe yielded with 
reluctancy to the ſollicitations of the parliament, though ſhe 
took care not to object any ſtrong reaſons to theſe lollicitati- 
ons. But her actions were ſtill plainer indications than her 
ſpeeches of what paffed in her mind. 

Immediately after this anſwer without anſwer, the parlia— 
ment was prorogued *, for fear doubtleſs her feigned perplexi— 
tics ſhould be taken literally, and ſome expedient tound to 
{ive the queen of Scots. After what had been done, Eliza— 
beth had no farther occaſion for the parliament ; and in cauſing 
the {entence to be executed, could ſay, ſhe only yielded to 
the preſſing inſtances of the two houſes. It will perhaps be 
thought ſtrange that I am thus peremptory in a thing ſo hard 
to be known, as Elizabeth's inmoſt thoughts. But in my 
opinion, very evident proofs may be drawn both from her ac- 
tons and words, that throughout this whole affair ſhe acted 
with great diſſimulation. 

A tew days after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
lord Buckhurſt and Beale were fent to the queen of Scots. 
8 | ; v ? : 

acy had orders to tell her, that her judges had condemned 
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Or rather adjourned to February 15, when it met again, and was at laſt 
tiolved March 23, after granting the queen one ſubſidy, and two fitteenths 
an tenths. The clergy granted allo a ſubſidy of fix ſhillings in the pound, 
10 be paid in three vears. And moi cover, gave a contribution or benevolence 
three ſhillings in the pound for the ſupport of the wars in the Netherlands. 
In tis parhament were confirmed the attainders of Thomas lord Paget, and 
vi the late exccuted rebels. See Statut. and D*Ewes, p. 375, 387, 399; 
414, Ke. Rymer, tom XVI. p. 5. Stow, p. 742. 

She defired to have a catholic prieſt allowed her, to direct her conſcience 
and adminiſter to her the ſacraments, The lord Buckhumit and Beal recom- 
mended a biſhop and a dean to her for this purpoſe, whom ſhe abſolutely 
icied, - Camden, p. 528. 

On December 6, and then throughout the kingdom. Stow, p. 741. 


amden, p. 528. 


* She defired her bady might be buried in catholic ground, particularly in 
ance, near her mother; that ſhe might not be put to death in private with- 
dür queen Elizabeth's knowledge, but in the fight of her ſervants, who might 
desc true teſtimony of her faith; that her ſervants might peaceably depart 
ent By pleated, and enjoy thoſe legacies which the had bequeathed 
om Oy ner wil and teftument. Ibid. p. 329. Spotitwood, p. 354.— 
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ttom minds ſo ſincere, and to me moſt devoted, that I thall 


her to die, that the parliament had confirmed the ſentences 
and defired the execution thereof, believing, if ſhe remained 
alive, the religion eſtabliſhed in England could not ſubfiſt. 
She received the news with great reſolution, and even ſeemed 
to triumph that religion was the cauſe of her death *. Then 
ſhe taid with ſome emotion, © It is no wonder if the Engliſh, 
who have often put their own ſovercigns to death, ſhould 
treat in the ſame manner a princeſs iprung from the blood of 
their kings.“ | | 

I” Aubeſpine the French embaſſador, who was entirely de- 
voted to the houle of Guiſe, ſtopped tor tome days the publi- 
cation of the ſentence by his ſollicitations. But at laſt it was 


. proclaimed all! over London? by the queen's expreſs order, 


who forgot not to declare to the people that her confent was 
extorted by the prefiing intreaties of the parliament. In the 
proclamation the queen ſaid, that being informed of the 
queen of Scots' devices, the lords of the council, with many 
others, eirneſt]y be{ought her to bring her to juſtice, and try 
her in the moſt honourable manner. 'That upon theſe in- 
ſtances the granted a commiſſion to forty-two lords, thirty-ſix 
of whom met at Fotheringhay, and after a very ſtrict exami- 
nation, gave ſentence to this effect : “ That Mary had broken 
the ſtatute made the laſt year.” That the parliament hav- 
ing examined the ſentences, and the proofs on which it was 
founded, required the execution thereof, notwithſtanding her 
frequent inſtances, that ſome other expedient might be 
found: that therefore moved with her own and the nation's 
weltare, the had ordered the ſentence to be notified to her 
good ſubjects. 

Mary, when. ſhe received the news of this publication, 
plainly ſaw there was no mercy to be expected. She wrote a 
long letter to Elizabeth, defiring certain favours concerning 
her death, burial, and ſervants 2. But it is uncertein whe- 
ther the letter was ever delivered. The king of Scotland wrote 
alſo to queen Elizabeth, and ſent Patrick Gray and Robert 


Melvil to in;plore her mercy for the queen his mother; but 


it was to no purpoſe, Nay, it is ſaid, Gray, who had been 
many years attached to Elizabeth's intereſts, after having pub- 
licly ſollicited her to favour Mary, adviſed her in private to 
make away with her, ſaying, „A dead woman bites not.“ 

Henry III. ſent aiſo the preſident de Bellievere into Eng- 
land, to intreat Elizabeth in behalf of the condemned queen. 
The emballador diſcharged his commiſſion like a man who 
ſeeracd very deſirous to ſucceed, He preſented a long memo- 
rial, which was publiſhed, containing the ſtrongeſt reaſons he 
could deviſe to perſuade Elizabeth to ſpare the unfortunate 
queen ; to which memorial the queen returned an anſwer in 
the margin of cach article. The ſubſtance of the anſwers 
was, “ That things were come to that point, that one or 
other of the wo queens mult perith, and Elizabeth flattered 
herſelf chat the king of France had her intereſts no leſs at 
heart than Mary's.“ But if du Maurier is to be credited, in 
his preface to his father's Memoirs, the embaſſador acted the 
countericit, and impoſed upon the world and Mary's friends. 
He athrms to have heard his father ſay, that Bellievere, though 
he ſcigned to have inſtructions to the contrary, had private 
orders to ſollicit the death of the queen of Scots a. This is 
not unlikely, conſidering the fituation of the affairs of France 
ar that time, and the king's juſt apprehenſions of the duke of 
Guife's ambitious deſigns b. 

Wöhilſt all the world was in expectation of the effects of 
this extraordinary {catence, the court diſcovered that L'Aubeſ- 
pine the French embaſſador had bribed two affaſſins © to mur- 
der the queen. One of the villains repenting, and informing 
the miniſters of the plot, the embaſſador was defired to come 


to the lord treaſurer's houſe, where the council was aſſembled, 


and the two witneſſes were brought face to face. If Camden 
is to be credited, he made but an ill defence, contenting him- 
ſelf with pleading the privilege of embaſſadors, who were 
accountable only to their own maſters. The lord treaſurer, 


In this her will, queen Mary provided, that if the prince her ſon did not 
renounce the ialie and heretical perſuaſion which he had drunk in, the inhes 
ritance of the crown of England ſhould never deſcend to him, but devolve to 
Philip king of Spain. Burner, tom. III. p. 327. Jebb endeavours to cons 
tute this account. Preface to vol. II. of Queen Mary's Life. 

i Nay, this was not to fecret, but that atter the death of the duke of Guile, 
Ilemy III. was accuſed by the leaguers of having cauſed the queen of Scots 
to be put to deaths Kapin. 

» Tins year, Thomas Cavendiſh failing from Plymouth on the 21ſt of 
Ju'y, with three ſhips and an hundred and twenty five men, began his voyage 
round the world, entering in at the Streights of Magellan, and returning by 
the Cape of Good Hope, This voyage he performed in about two years 
and two months, arriving at Plymouth September 9, 1588,—May 7, Philip 
Howard earl of Arundel, was condemned in a fine of 10,000l; and to remain 
in prion at the quech's pleatore, This year, Ludgate in London was rebuilt 
by the citizens, and the charges amounted to above 15001, Stow, p. 720, 
741. Hollingth. p. 1501. 

He bribed only one, Edward Stafford, who, abhorring the fact, recom- 


mended one Moody as a fit perton ; but Stafford diſcovered the matter to the 
council, Camden, p. 532. | 


And 
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without allowing or diſputing the privilege, gravely reproved 
him, and adviſed him to beware for the future how he pro- 
voked a queen, who was too much injured already, and had 
it in her power to be revenged. It muſt be oblerved, the 

French tranſlator of Camden's Annals thought fit to paſs over 
in filence this whole conſpiracy. 

It was no proper ſeaſon to inquire any farther into the ir- 
cumſtances of this plot, which probably was entirely owing 
to the embaſſador's furious zeal for the houſe of Lorrain. 
Nay, who knows whether it was not a ſnare laid for him, 
to make him inſtrumental, contrary to his intention, in haſt- 
ening the queen of Scots execution? When the affair be- 
came public, it was every where ſaid, there was no ſafety 
for the quecn ſo long as Mary was alive. This was preciſely 
what the court wiſhed, that the people being ſatisfied of the 
neceſſity of executing the ſentence, might be leſs attentive to 
the irregularities. Camden ſays, Elizabeth was ſtill in ſuſ— 
pence, and diſtracted in her thoughts, not being able to reſolve 
to put to death a queen her near relation, over whom ſhe had 
no juriſdiction. He adds, means were found however to de- 
termine her, by ſpreading a report that England was going to 
be invaded : That the Spaniſh fleet was already arrived at 
Milford Haven: That the duke of Guiſe was landed in Sut- 
ſex with an army: That the queen of Scots was eſcaped out 
of priſon, and was raifing troops in the North: That ſeveral 

- plots were on foot to kill the queen, and ſet the city of Lon- 
don on fire; yea, that the qucen was dead. By theſe arti- 
fices, according to that hiſtorian, Elizabeth was prevailed 
with to ſign a warrant for Mary's execution. For my part, 
who verily belicve Mary's death was reſolved, even betore her 


trial, I rather think all theſe reports were ſpread by the emiſ- 


ſaries of the court, to terrify the people, and to let them ſee 
how neceſſary Mary's death was, There is not the leaſt pro- 
bability that the queen and her miniſters ſhould ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deceived by ſuch reports, the falſhood whereof it 
was ſo eaſy for them to diſcover. But Camden's aim is to in- 
finuate, that Elizabeth was convinced of Mary's innocence, 
and therefore diſtracted in her thoughts. 

We are now come to the laſt act of the tragedy, for ſo it 
may well be called with reſpect to the queen of Scots, though 


with regard to Elizabeth it was a real comedy, or at leaft a 


continued ſcene of diſſimulation, acted ſo artfully, that it can 
hardly be conceived how it could be carried farther. Before 


Elizabeth ordered the commiſhon to try Mary to be drawn, 


ſeveral lords, as I ſaid, caſt themſelves at her feet, and begged 
her to take pity of them and their poſterity, and to provide 
by Mary's death for the ſecurity of the church and ſtate. Af— 
terwards, when ſentence was given, the waited till ſhe was twice 
ſolicited by the parliament, with the ſharp reproach that ſhe 
denied her people juſtice. To carry on the farce, ſome for- 
malities were likewiſe to be acted after the publication of the 
ſentence, before the warrant was figned for execution. All 
this was done: but there was ſtill ſomething more. Elizabeth 
undertook to make the public believe the execution was done 
againſt her will, and without her knowledge, and the me- 
thod ſhe uſed to accompliſh it was this. 

Daviſon, without his knowing it, was her inſtrument to 
act this fort of comedy, A little before the queen of Scots 
trial, he was made {ccretary of ſtate, and very likely was put 
into that ollice on purpoſe to be inſnared and made account- 
able for Mary's death. All the forementioned rumours being 
ſpread, and the queen feigning to be terrified, delivered to Da- 
viſon a writing ſigned with her own hand, and ſealed with her 


+ And only have it iu readinets, in caſe any danger happened to break out 
in that time of jealouſy and tear, Camden, p. 534. Melvil lays, that it was 
not to be delivered without her majeſty's expreis command; nevertheleſs, 
Daviſon being deceived br the council, delivered it to them, p. 172. | 

© This Daviſon abtolutcly denied in his examination. See Strypc's Ann, 
tom. III. p. 375. 

| Rapin fiys, tue queen tent Daviſon word to haiten the warrant, But it 
is a miltake ; ior Camden is, the queen changed her mind, and fent to him 
ot to ara ts, (_ anden, io 5342 5 | 

z And yet Thuanus thinks ſo, J. 86. i 

Camden ſuys, Des iton periuaded the council that the queen had com- 
nanded it mould be cvecuted, p. 534. g 

1 
have contented to my death, who am not ſubject to your law and jurifdiction ; 
but ſeeing het pleature is lo, death thall be to me moſt welcome, Camden, 
P. 534. 

hen the earls had told her to prepare for death, ſne deſired that ſlie 
might have a conference with her almoner, contcflor, and Andrew Melvil 
the maſter of her houſhold, But they would not allow her contefior to come 
near her, but recommended to her biſhop or dean of Petetborough, whom 


* (he reſulting, the carl of Kent, out of his zeal to the reformed religion, ſaid to 


her the words above-mentioned. After they were gone, the ordered ſupper 
to be haſicned, that ſhe might huye the more time to diſpoſe of her concerns. 
She ſuppetd temperately, as the uicd to do, Towards the end of {ſupper ſhe 
drank to all her tervants, who pledged her in order upon their knees, begging 
pardon jor their neglect of duty, us ſhe alto did of them. After ſupper ſhe 
peruſcd her will, and wrote down the names of thoſe to whom ſhe bequeathed 
her goods and jewels, At her woured time ſhe went to bed, flzpt fore hours, 
and then awaking, ſpent the reſt of the night in prayer. Tuc fatal diy being 


pon which tie tal them, I did not think the quceſt my ſiſter would 


ſignet, commanding him to draw a warrant under th 
ſeal for the queen of Scots execution, but enjoined hin odren 
to keep the warrant by him d, and acquaint no Ren via] 
with ©. The lord chancellor however muſt have b th 828 
formed of it, unleſs ſhe had taken the great ſea] "Ia 5 
and given it to Daviſon, of which there have been mn 
However, the next day ſhe ordered Daviſon by Killig el 
to draw the warrant f. Whereupon Daviſon cane 
queen, and told her, it was drawn and under ſeal Alte. 
at which ſhe was angry, and blamed him for makin £8 
haſte. The warrant was dated the 1ſt of February SIS 
rected to the carls of Shrewſbury, Derby, Kent, Cun w 
4 tbe 

land, and Pembroke, to ſee the queen of Scots execute 0 5 
their preſence, Mean while, though the queen ſeemed 40 
pleated with the ſecretary for making too much hafte, fie 15 
the warrant in his hands, without telling him what be | 
do with it, This puzzled him extremely, fince by h 
trary proceedings with reſpect to the warrant, ſhe had not d 
cloled to him her intention. In this uncertainty, he choſen 
impart the tranſaction to a privy counſellor, who was ths 
nion that the reſt of the counſellors ſhould be informed 185 
nothing might be done raſhly; and Daviſon fell into 0 
ſnare. Whereupon the council being met, it was un 
moully reſolved to execute the warrant, though nothing u 
eaſier than to advertiſe the queen of their embarraſſinent 10 
that end, the warrant was given to Beal, who took care a 
acquaint the four lords, to whom it was addreſſed, and Pr 
parted for Fortheringhay with two executioners. Certain 
it is very hard to believe that a ſcore of privy counſcllys 
(among whom were the queen's miniſters and her intimate 
confidents) would have undertaken to order the warrant tg be 
executed unknown to her 8, had they not been perſuaded i 
was agreeable to her will. Eſpecially as Daviſon had con. 
municated the ſecret to them, only becauſe of his Uncertaine 
concerning the queen's intention h. 

After Beal's departure, the queen told Daviſon, ſhe had 
changed her mind. This ought to have aſtoniſhed the cou. 
cil, who had ordered execution by their own authority; aud 
yet no care was taken to recal Beal, though there were 
ſeven days ſpace between his departure and Mary's cxecuig, 
But what is ſtill more ſtrange, is, that during thele ſeven 
days, though the queen had declared that her mind was al. 
tered, not one of . her counſellors or miniſters thought of in- 
forming her of what was tranſacting. This is a clear eri. 
dence, that it was very well known ſhe did not defire to be 
informed. 

However this be, the four lords, appointed to ſee execy. 
tion done, being come to Fotheringhay, admoniſhed the queen 
of Scots to prepare for her death; and on the morrow, being 
the 8th of February, they ſaw her beheaded, I ſhall not 
relate here all the circumſtances of this tragedy. It ſullices 
to ſay in a word, that ſhe died with great reſolution, and in 
an inviolabe attachment to her religion. The carl of Kent 
telling her,“ That her life would be the death of the pri 
teſtant religion in England,” ſhe rejoiced and ſaid, ſhe was 
condemned as guilty of plotting againſt the queen of Eng- 
land's life, and yet the carl of Kent had juſt told her, ſhe was 
to die for her religion, wherein ſhe gloried. If Camden is 10 
be credited, ſhe proteſted ſhe knew nothing of Babingtons 
practices, and that her ſecretaries were ſuborned to witac!s 
againſt her k. | | 

The news of Mary's execution being brought to Elizabeth, 
ſhe appeared extremely diſpleaſed. Sighs, tears, lamentation, 
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come, ſhe dreſſed herſelf as ſhe was wont to do upon feſtival-days, and c 
her fervants together, commanded her will to be read, and then retired ino 
her oratory, where ſhe ſtayed till Thomas Audrews the ſheriff acquainted her 
that ſhe mutt now come forth. She appearcd with a compoſed countenace 
and cheerrul look; her head was covered with a veil hanging down to tte 
ground, ber bends hanging at her girdle, with a crucifix in her hand, In the 
porch the was received by the earis and other noblemen, where ſpcaking 2 
ſhort ſpeech to Melvil, who bewailed his hard hap that he was to curry inte 
Scotland the woeful tidings of the unhappy fate of his lady and nuftrets, s 
bade him farewel ; and, turning to the earls, deſired that her fervants mig 
ſtand by her at her death. Then the earls of Kent and Shrew fburz, and 
Thomas Andrews, e{4 ; ſheriff of Northamptonſhire, going before ber, % 
came to the ſeaffold, at the upper end of the hall, on which was placed a chat, 
a cuſhion, and a block covered with black cloth. As foon as fie Was 3t% 
down, Beal read the warrant, to which the queen liſtened with a eat lets, 05 
rather merry countenance; which done, Dr. Fletcher dean of Peterborough 
began a long ſpeech to her, concerning her lite paſt, present, and to come. 
She interrupted him, praying not to trouble himiclt, tor the was 16101406 ts 
die in the catholic religipn, Then they appointed the dean to pray 3 alter 
which, the executioner having atked her forgiveneſs, her women took vl her 
upper garments, and covering her face with a handkereluct, the laid den 
her head on the block, which was ſevered from her body at two ſtrobes. Site 
was buried in a royal manner, in the cathedral of Peterborough, on guy 
1, Where ſhe lay till her ton king James's acceſſion to tie crov n of Eugland! 
but he had her corps removed in 1612, into the fouth alle of kg ent“ 
VIIth's chapel at Weſtminſter, where it now hes, and a mately monnmen! 
erected to her memory, of which the render may fee a print it Sent 
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and mourning, Were the ſigns ſhe gave of her grief, which 
emed immoderate. She drove the privy-countellors from 
ber preſence |, and commanded them to be examined in the 
Star-chamber, and Daviſon to be tried for his diſobedience. 
A few days after, ſhe ſent the following letter to the king of 


Scotland by Robert Carey. 


My dear brother, 1 | 5 

« ] would you knew, though not felt, the extreme dolour 
that overwhelineth my mind, for that miſerable accident which 
farre contrary to my meaning hath befalne. I have ſent 
this kinſman of mine *, whom ere now it. hath pleaſed you 
© favour, to inſtruct you truly of that which 1s too irkſome 
for my pen to tell you. I beſeech you, that as God and many 
more know how innocent I am in this caſe, ſo you will be- 
lieve me, that if 1 had done it, I would have abode by it : 
I am not ſo baſe minded, that the fear of any living creature 
ould make me afraid to do what is juſt ; or done, to deny 
the fame; I am not ſo degenerate, nor carry ſo vile a mind. 
But as not to diſguiſe, fits moſt a king, ſo will I never dil- 
ſemble my actions, but cauſe them ſhew as I mean them; 
This aſſure yourſelf from me, that as I know it was deſerved, 
i had meant it, I would never over another's ſhoulders, 
and to impute to mylſelt that which I did not fo much as think 
of: I will not. The circumſtances you will be pleaſed to hear 
of this bearer: and for my part, think you have not in the 
world a more loving kinſwoman, and more dear friend, nor 
any that will watch more carefully to preſerve you and your 
fate. And if any would otherwiſe perſuade you, think they 
bear more good-will to others than to you. Thus in haſte, 
J leave to trouble you, beſeeching God to ſend you a long 


reign,” 
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Whilſt Carey was upon the road, Daviſon was cited into 
the Star-chamber, to anſwer to the accuſation of contempt 
and diſobedience entered againſt him. The acculation ran, 
« That he had contemned the queen's orders, broke his oath 
of allegiance, and neglected his duty: That the queen never 
intending (for reaſons beſt known to herſelf) that the queen 
of Scots, though condemned, ſhould have been put to death, 
had however, for preventing of dangers, commanded a war- 
rant for her execution to be drawn, and committed it to his 
truſt and ſecrecy ; but that he forgetting his duty, had ac- 
quainted the council therewith, and put the warrant in exe- 
cution unknown to the queen.” Es 

Daviſon anſwered, ** That he was extremely ſorry to find 
himſelf accuſed of contempt to the queen, who had loaded 
him with favours: That he choſe rather to confeſs him- 
ſelf guilty of the crimes he was charged with than conteſt 
with her majeſty, fince he could not vindicate himſelf with- 
& out failing in the reſpect and duty he owed her. He proteſted 
= however, he had offended wholly out of ignorance, being 
perſuaded he had done nothing contrary to the queen's will 
and pleaſure. He affirmed, that when the queen blamed 
him for making ſuch haſte to get the warrant ready, ſhe gave 
ſome intimation, but no expreſs command, that he ſhould 
keep it by him, neither did he believe himſelf guilty of breach 


being accuſed of not recalling the warrant, after ſhe had told 
him ſhe had changed her mind, he proteſted, it was the opi- 
nion of the whole council that it ſhould be preſently exe- 
cuted, leſt the queen or {tate ſhould receive any hurt by too 
long a delay.“ 

After he had done ſpeaking, the queen's council preſſed 
him with his own conteffion, and with what the lord trea- 
lurer had teſtified, That doubting whether the queen had ab- 
idintely conſented to have execution done, Daviſon affirmed, 
it was her intention. Then Daviſon, with tears in his eyes, 
prayed the queen's council not to urge him any farther, but 
remember that he would not conteſt with the queen, to whoſe 
conſcience, and his judges cenſure, he intirely ſubmitted him- 
ſelf. After that were made ſeveral ſpeeches, ſome tending 
to aggravate his offence, and others, to ſhew he had only 
«ted imprudently a. In ſhort, he was condemned to be fined 
in ten thouſand pounds, and impriſoned during the queen's 
pleaſure, The lord Lumley, in his ſpeech on this occaſion, 
was not fatisfied with blaming Daviſon ; but, accuſing chiefly 
the whole council, ſaid, © Never was there ſuch a con- 
iempt againſt a prince heard or read of, that privy-coun- 
ſellors, in the qucen's palace, and when they had free 
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And particularly the lord Burleigh ; who, upon his diſgrace, wrote ſeveral 
dei fubmiſſive letters to the queen, which the reader may fee in Strype's 
ers oc III. p. 371, 372. He chiefly pleaded ignorance, and offercd to 
Pl ny places, if there was any precipitation uled in this aftair of the 
5 - 0 on queen of Scots, the lord Burleigh, ſecretary Wallingham, and 
a 5 ers, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed the authors of it, in order to ſecure 
ni eives ; for they had acted io openly againſt Mary, that had ſhe ever 
cunted the throne of England, they muſt have been utterly undone. 


of truſt by communicating it only to the council. As to his 
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acceſs to her, ſhould attempt ſuch a thing without her 
advice or knowledge; ptoteſting, that if his own ſon were 
guilty of the like fault, he would be the firſt to condemn 
him.” But it was not the queen's intention to punifh 
the counſellors, who probably had acted only by her private 
orders. And therefore to {ſcreen them from-theſe and the 


like reproaches, the lord privy-ſcal told the atlembiy, that 


though the queen, being juſtly offended with her council, had 
left them to a ſtrict examination, yet now being ſeufible they 
had tranſgreſſed out of an exceſs of zeal for her and the 
ſtate, ſhe forgave them. Thus Daviſon was the only ſacri— 
fice, though the council was ſtill more guilty than he, ſup- 
poſing he had acted contrary to the queen's intention. Davi- 
{on remained long in priſoh without obtaining any other ta- 
vour than ſome preſents of money from the queen, to relieve 
his wants, 

Camden, whoſe aim. was not to vindicate Elizabeth in any 
thing relating to the queen of Scots, has inſerted in his Annals 
an apology, which Daviſon, being in priſon, ſent himſelf to 
ſecretary Walfingham ; and leaves his readers to give their 
judgment of it, without making himſelf any remark. The 
apology was worded in the following manner : 


The queen, after the departure of the French and Scotch 
embaſladors, of her own accord, commanded me to del1- 
ver her the warrant for executing the fentence againſt the 
queen of Scots, When I had delivered it, ſhe readily 
ſigned it with her own hand; when ſhe had ſo done, ſhe 
commanded it to be ſealed with the great ſeal of England; 
and in a jeſting manner ſaid, Go, tell all this to Walfing- 
ham, who is now ſick ; though I fear he will die for ſorrow 
when he hears it. She added alſo the reaſons of her defer- 
ring it ſo long; namely, leſt ſhe might ſeem to have been 
violently or maliciouſly drawn thereto, whereas in the mean 
time ſhe was not ignorant how neceſlary it was. More- 
over ſhe blamed Powlet and Drury, that they had not caſed 
her of this care, and wiſhed that Walſingham would feel 
their pulſes touching this matter. | 

“The next day after the warrant was under the great 
ſeal, ſhe commanded me by Killegrew, that it ſhould be 
done ; and when I had informed her that it was done al- 
ready; ſhe found fault with ſuch great haſte, telling me, 
that in the judgment of ſome wiſe men, another courſe 
might be taken. I anſwered, that the courſe which was 
juſt was always beſt and ſafeſt. But fearing leſt ſhe would 
lay the fault upon me (as ſhe had laid the putting of the 
duke of Norfolk to death upon the lord Burleigh) I ac- 
quainted Hatton with the whole matter, proteſting, that TI 
would not plunge myſelf any deeper in ſo great a buſineſs. 
He preſently imparted it to the lord Burleigh, and the lord 
Burleigh to the reſt of the council; who all conſented to 
have the execution haſtened, and every one of them vowed 
to bear an equal ſhare in the blame, and ſent Beal away 
with the warrant and letters. The third day after, when 
by a dream, which ſhe told of the queen of Scots death, I 
perceived that ſhe wavered in her reſolution, I aſked her 
whether ſhe had changed her mind? She anſwered, No; 
but another courſe (ſaid ſhe) might have been deviſed : and 
withal ſhe aſked me, whether I had received any anfwer 
from Powlet ? whoſe letter when 1. had ſhewed her; where- 
in he flatly refuſed to undertake that which ſtood not with 
honour and juſtice : ſhe. waxing angry, accuſed him and 
others (who had bound themſelves by the affociation) of 
perjury and breach of their vow, as thoſe that had promiſed 
great matters for their prince's ſafety, but would perform 
nothing. Yet there are (ſaid ſhe) who will do it for my 
ſake. But I ſhewed her how diſhonourable and unjuſt a 
thing this would be ; and withal into how great danger the 
would bring Powlet aud Drury by it. For it ſhe approved 
the fact, ſhe would draw upon herſelf both danger and diſ- 
honour, not without cenſure of injuſtice ; and if ſhe diſ- 
allowed it, ſhe would utterly undo men of great deſert and 
their whole poſterity. And afterwards ſhe gave me a light 
check the ſame day that the queen of Scots was executed, 
becauſe ſhe was not yet put to death.” 

If this apology be true, one cannot defire a more con- 
vincing proof of Elizabeth's diſſimulation. The point was 
not Mary's death, for that was fully determined, but the man- 
ner. It appears in this writing, that Elizabeth would have 

been glad the queen of Scots two keepers had diſpatched her, 


m He was kin to her by Ann Boleyn her mother, Rapin. 

„ The commiſſioners, being thirteen in number, made each a ſpeech, where- 
in they owned that ſentence was juſtly pronounced againſt the queen of Scots; 
but that Daviſon deſerved to be puuiſhed for acting without the queen's advice 
and conſent, Camden, p. 537. 
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that ſhe might have been able to clear herſelf, which ſhe would 
not have failed to do, by putting them both to death. 'There 


remains but one ſcruple, which is, that we have this from 


Camden only, whoſe teſtimony cannot be reckoned very 
certain . | | | 

The king of Scotland having received the news of the queen 
his mother's tragical end, expreſſed a very lively reſentment 
at the ſame. His firſt thoughts prompted him to revenge. 
The ſtates of Scotland, then aſſembled, promiſed him their 
aſſiſtance, and there was not wanting ſome about him, who 
perſuaded him to join with the pope, France, and Spain, to 


revenge ſo great an affront. Others adviſed him not to break 


with England, for fear of hazarding upon the uncertain chance 
of war his undoubted title to the crown of that kingdom; 
eſpecially as the Engliſh only wanted perhaps a pretence to 
hinder a Scotch prince from aſcending the throne of England; 
which therefore he ought to take care not to furniſh them with. 
Some were of opinion, he ſhould declare openly for neither 
of the two religions, but keep himſelf always ready to im- 
prove the events time ſhould produce. Carey arriving ſhort- 
ly after, the king refuſed him his audience, and it was not 
without great difficulty that he was perſuaded to receive Eliza» 
beth's letter. We find however in Melvil's Memoirs, that ſome 
lords of the court of Scotland had wrote to England, that when- 
ever queen Mary ſhould be put to death, the king her fon 
would not highly reſent it; and accordingly, Melvil affirms, 
he quickly forgot it. When Elizabeth heard that king James's 
grief began to abate, ſhe cauſed ſome of thoſe whom ſhe moſt 
truſted , to repreſent to him, That in the preſent fituation 
of Scotland, there was no room to expect that a war with 
England could be ſucceſsful : If he pretends to rely on to- 
reign aid, his mother's ſad experience might teach him how 
uncertain that was. The king of France would be fo far 
from countenancing him, that it was his intereſt to hinder 
the two kingdoms of Great Britain from being united under 


the ſame dominion. Nay, he would oppole to the utmoſt 


of his power the ſucceſs of his arms, for fear he ſhould at- 
terwards aſſiſt the duke of Guiſe, who aſpired to the crown. 
The king of Spain, in pretending to aid him, would only 
ſerve himſelf, on account of his groundleſs claim to the 
crown of England, as deſcended from the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. Even the queen his mother had made a will the 
night before her death, whereby ſhe excluded him from the 
ſucceſſion, in caſe he perſevered in the proteſtant religion, 
and nominated. Philip II. for her heir, which will was ſent 
into Spain. He was therefore to expect no aſſiſtance from 
Philip, but rather to confider him as an enemy. In a word, 
if he made war upon Elizabeth, and the parliament paſſed 
an act againſt him, he ran the hazard of being excluded tor 
ever from a noble ſucceſſion, which he could not fail to 
enjoy, provided he would but remain in peace.“ To all 
theſe arguments it was alſo added, “ That Elizabeth had an 
affection for him, and beſides would think herſeli bound 


in honour and duty to repair the mother's wrongs by l-aving 


her crown to the ſon, in cafe he gave her no occaſion to do 
otherwiſe.” Theſe repreſentations had their effect. James 
ſaw it to be his intereſt to keep fair with Elizabeth, and that, 
added to the ſentence given againſt Daviſon, which was ſent 
him, ſo ſtifled his reſentment, that he ſhewed no farther marks 
of it 4. | | 

Mean while Elizabeth, hearing the Spaniard was making 
great preparations to invade England ”, ſent Drake with a 
good fleet 5 upon the coaſt of Spain, with orders to burn all 
the Spaniſh ſhips he ſhould mect, The admiral's firſt expe- 
dition was to the port of Cadiz, where he burnt above an hun- 


* This matter is alſo undeniably confirmed by the two letters, inſerted by 


Mackenzie, in his Life of Queen Mary (if they are genuine). Ju the firit, 
written on February 1,.1586-7, by Walſingham and Daviſon, to fir Awias 
Powlct, and fir Drue Drury, it is faid—® her majeſty doth note in you, both 
a lack of that care and zeal for her ſervice, that ſhe looketh for at your bands, 
in that you have not in all this time (of yourſelves, without other provo— 
cation) found out ſome way to ſhorten the life of the Scots queen, confider- 
ing the great peril ſhe is hourly ſubject to, to long as the faid queen hall 
live, She taketh it moſt unkindly, that men profeſſing that love towards her 
that you do, ſhould in a kind of fort, for lack of the diſcharge of your duties, 
caſt the burden upon her, knowing, as you do, her indiſpoſition to ſhed 
blood.“ — Sir Amias Powlet, in his antwer dated February 2, has theſe words, 
„My anfwer—lI ſhall deliver unto you with great grief and bitterneſs of 
mind, in that I am ſo unhappy, as living to fee this unhappy day, in which TI 
am required by direction from my moſt gracious ſovereign, to do an act, 
which God and the law forbiddeth, God forbid I ſhould make fo foul a 
ſhipwreck of my conſcience, or leave ſo great a blot to my poor poſterity, and 
ſhed blood without law or warrant,” p. 270—273. Oſborn alſo obſerves, 


that © our queen may be found, in many of her letters, intimating fo much 


[as the making her away] to ſuch as kept her, who were to wiſe, as not to 
underſtand what was meant.“ Mem, ſect. 4. 


Some of her friends in Scotland, and the lord Hunſdon governor of 


Berwick, Camden, p. 539. | 
He attigns humſelf theſe reaſons for not revenging his mother's death: 1. 
His tender youth, not trained up in arms. 2. His exceſſive cowpit (or 
poverty) from hand to hand, from neydic to neydic, to greedie and greedic, 
3. The factions in his kingdom, &c See Strype's Aun. tom. III. p. 389, 


- 


'dred veſſels laden with victuals and ammunition, and 21 


coaſt; after which he came to the mouth of th 


| 1 « arg 
galeon of the marquis of Santa Cruz, with another of N. 
guſa, full of rich merchandize. Then returning to Cap a 
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where he in vain provoked the marquis of Santa Cry, a 
> by 


plundering and burning the ſhips he found there, Fr, 
thence he failed to the Azores, and meeting in the Way Wo 
rich carack called the St. Philip, returning from the E. 
Indies, eaſily took her t. The proviſions and {ores 3 
the Spaniards loſt at Cadiz, the taking of the galeons 3 
carack, and the reſt of the damages they ſuſtained, oblivea 
Philip todefer till the next year the expedition he had Project 
againſt England n. While Drake was acting in Europe avaink 
Spain, Cavendiſh was doing the ſame in America, having 8 
tered the South- ſea by the ſtraits of Magellan. He plunq ere 
without oppoſition the coaſts of Chili and Peru, and did rh 
Spaniards great damage in thole parts, ns 

[ left, about the end of the laſt year, the earl of Leiceſer 
returning into England, after having ſet on foot his project 0 
become ſovereign of the United Provinces, by cheriſhino 
contuſion and diſcord. Before his departure, the ſtates began 
to perceive his defigns, and the orders he left when he wer 
away, and which the officers his creatures punQually eye. 
cuted, fully confirmed their ſuſpicions. For this reaſon th., 
ſent embaſſadors to Elizabeth to complain of him: but |; 
eredit, and the queen of Scots affair, which then held the 
court employed, hindered the embaſſadors from being 5 
ſpeedily diſpatched as they deſired. It even happened in this 
interval, that Stanley and York, who held of the cat of 
Leiceſter the governments of Deventer and a fort near Zut. 
phen, delivered theſe two places to the duke of Parma. 80. 
the ſtates no longer truſting that general, gave the Command 
of their army to count Maurice of Natlau, the late prince of 


Orange's ſecond fon. They did likewiſe ſome other things 


2 


which plainly ſhewed that, having diſcovered the ear! of Ly. 
ceſter's deſigns, they would not ſuffer him to put them in 
practice. In the mean while, the duke of Parma beficoing 
Sluys, the earl returned from England to raiſe the ſiege, bat 
had not the good fortune to ſucceed w. At laſt, finding he 
was every where miſtruſted, he reſolved to execute by force 
the project he had formed. To that end, he would hare 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places at once in the hear of 
the country, to keep the reſt in awe. But his deiign to {ur 
priſe Leyden being diſcovered in ſeaſon, all correſpondence 
between him and the ſtates intirely ceaſed, Whereupon the 
Jueen was obliged to recal him, and ſend in his room Pere- 
grine Barty lord Willonghby of Ereſby, but with no other 
authority than the command of the Engliſh forces. Then the 
ſtates appointed count Maurice their captain-general, 

Mean time the king of Spain, ever intent upon the projet 
of invading England, continued to make extraordinary pre- 
parations. The project was formed ever ſince the queen of 
Scots had been perſuaded to convey to him her right to Ing- 
land, as being the only means to reſtore the catholic religien. 
According to the received maxim in the church of Rome, 
that a heretic is unworthy and incapable of enjoying a cron, 
Philip II. thought he might juſtly claim that of Englund, 2s 
being the next catholic prince deſcended from the houſe of 
Lancaſter. But that the reader may the better know ti 
ground of his pretenſions, it will be Proper to caſt an eve upen 
his genealogy, which ſhews him ſprung from the two daugir 
ters of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, fourth ſon of 
Edward III. Upon this deſcent therefore, and the qucen ot 
Scots conveyance and will, he had projected the conqueſt ot 


Their preparations were ſo extraordinary great, that fir Francis Drake 
ſays, in a letter, the Spaniards had proviſiens of bread and wine juflicient to 
maintain forty thouſand men a whole year, See Strype's Ann. tem. III. p. 
451 — hat theſe great preparations were aimed at England, was diicovered 
by Walſingham, in the following remarkable manner: he had intelligence 
from Madrid, that Philip had told his council, he had diſpatched zu expres 
to Rome, with a letter wrote with his own hand to the pope, acyuainting wal 
with the true deſign of his preparations, and aſking his blefhng upon it: Wan 
for ſome reaſons he would not yet diſcloſe to them, till the return ot 0 
courier. The ſecret being thus lodged with the pope, Walfingham, on my 
means of a Venetian prieſt retained at Rome as his ſpy, got a copy ot ve 
original letter, which was ſtolen out of the pope's cabinet by u gentleman ol 
the bed-chamber, who took the keys out of the pope's pocket while be ſlep.. 
\Welwoo's Mem. p. 8, 9. 

»Wich forty gallies. Strype's Ann. tom. III. p. 30 r. — 

t The Engliſh fo fully underſtood by the merchants papers the rich valne 
of the Indian merchandizes, and the manner of trading into the cuſtern Worry 
that they afterwards ſet up a gainful trade and trafic, . eftabliſhing à ech, 
pany of Eaſt-India merchants. Camden, p. 549. gy 

a There was another remarkable thing which retarded this expedition” 
was the contrivance of the great ſtateſman. Walſingham; namely, he got 
the Spaniſh bills, that were to ſupply the king with money to carry on 913 
preparations, proteſted at Genoa, Welwood's Mem. p. 9. 


and 


mal” . ; 4 * 1 Fra (18 
» 'This place was defended a while by fir Roger Williams, fir Plan 
Vere, and captain Nicolas Baikeryille. Camden, p. 541. 
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England. Elizabeth not being ignorant of it, took all pol- 
ible care to be in a poſture of defence; and both coloured 
their preparations with divers pretences. To amuſe Eliza- 
beth, Philip ſent and propoſed her mediation for a peace 
between him and the revolted provinces of the Netherlands, 
Elizabeth perfectly knew Philip s aim, and, to amuſe him in 
her turn, accepted the mediation, in hopes the negotiation 
would give her more time to be prepared. She propoſed 
therefore to the ſtates a peace with Spain, intimating, they 
could not refuſe to enter into treaty, without incurring the 
blame of continuing the war out of obitinacy. She promiſed 
them moreover to have their intereſts as much at heart as her 
own, But the ſtates abſolutely refuſed to treat, Kno ving, by 
frequent experience, that ſuch negotiations were ever fatal to 


them. rlevertheleſs, the ſent plenipotentiaries * into Flan- 


ders, imagining the ſtates would be forced, as the hinted, to 
agree to her decifions with Spain. Three months pf d be- 
fore the place of congteſs could be ſettled, Elizabeth required 
as preliminaries, a general pardon for the contederares : that 
the towns of the Netherlands ſhould enjoy all their uncient 
privileges, and the old alliance between England and Spain be 
renewed ; that ſome good fund ſhould be aligned her for the 
-2yment of what was due from the ſtates, and the forces on 
boch fides be diſbanded. As to religion, the Spaniards de- 
manded, that it ſhould be entirely as the King pleated, fince 
he did not hinder Elizabeth from ſettling it in her dominions 
according to her pleaſure. Elizabeth did not inſiſt much upon 
this article, whether ſhe believed every lovereign to have a 
right to impoſe a religion upon his people, or, to amule the 
Spaniard, feigned to relax, chat ſhe might not obſtruct a ne- 
gotiation, the continuance whercof could not but be advan- 
tageous to her. Be this as it will, the went ſo far as to be fa- 
tisfied that the exerciſe of the reformed religion ſhould be 
tolerated two years only in the United Provinces. As for the 
places in her poffeſſion, ſherefuſed not to reſtore them, Pro- 
vided ſhe were reimburſed. Upon theſe mutual demands, the 
Spaniards took care to delay the conclufion of the prelimina— 
ries, imagining that the hopes of a ſpeedy peace woula pre- 
vent Elizabeth's preparations againſt their attacks. They re- 
fuſed to come to any agreement with reſpect to religion; and 
as for Elizabeth's charges in ſupporting the contederates, they 


put their king to. At length, the preparations which were 
making againſt England in all the Spanith ports became fo 
public, that this feigned negotiation broke off without any 
ſucceſs, after laſting till March the next year. 

[ have already mentioned Philip's pretenſions to England 
and Ireland. 
had not ſo plauſible a claim to the kingdom of Naples and 
Navarre, which he ſeized, and which {till are part of the Spa- 
mh monarchy. But beſides theſe pretenſions, Philip made 
ule of another thing, very proper to impoſe upon the world, 
namely, a great zeal for the reſtoration of the catholic relt- 
gion in the three Kingdoms of Great Britain. By that he had 
perſuaded pope Sixtus V. to come into the project, the exe- 
cution whereof would be as well glorious as advantageous to 
'both, but of which Philip was to bear the whole charge. As 
tor Sixtus, he had nothing to contribute, but what the popes 
were wont to ſupply on ſuch occaſions, namely, vows, prayers, 
and anathemas. To countenance therefore the king of 
Spain's undertaking, the pope thundered againſt Elizabeth a 
bull, abſolving her ſubjects from their oath of allegiance, and 
giving her kingdomstothe firſt that thould ſeize them. This 
was the King of Spain, who was now ready to embrace the 
pope's offer. | 


Thomas Sackvil lord Buckhurſt, fir John Norris, and Bartholomew 
Clerk, Camden, p. 540. | 

! The' bulls of Pius V. and Gregory XIII. were renewed by cardinal 
Allen, ſent tor that purpoſe into the Low Countries. A cruſade was allo 
publiſhed againſt queen Elizabeth. Ibid. p. 543. 

* The Spaniard, the more to advance his glory, and terrify his enemies, 
publiſhed an account of this fleet in Spaniſh, Latin, French, and Dutch. The 
Spaniſh book ſoon came into the hands of the lord treaſurer Burleigh, in divers 


Places whereof Strype ſaw notes added by that lord ſoon after the defeat. From 


this book he has inſerted a brief account of the Spaniſh Armada, in his ap- 
pendix of original papers, Ann. vol. iii. N. 51. The ſum whereof is this, 
That there were in all 130 ſhips of 57,8068 tuns, 19,295 ſoldiers, and 
$450 mariners, 2088 flaves, and 2630 great braſs pieces of all forts, beſides 
20 Caravels for the ſervice of the army, and 10 falves with fix oars a-piece. 
Strypc's Ann. tom. III. p. 19, 520. Speed, p. 8 58.— Queen Elizabeth's 
fect conſiſted of not much © db. an hundred ſail, See Stow, p. 749. 

One hundred and three companies of foot, and four thouſand horſe, 
among which were ſeven hundred Engliſh fugitives, commanded by Stanley; 
te carl of Weſtmoreland was alſo with them. Camden, p. 543. 

” Moreover, the duke of Guiſe brought twelve thouſand men down to the 
coaſt of Normandy, which was to join the Spaniſh Armada as they went by, 
and land in the Weſt of England; but for want of money, or ſome other 
reaſon, their defign proved abortive. Stow, p. 74.0. 


© Theſe were ordered to lie at the Channcl's mouth, and about the weſtern 


parts of England, Camden, p. 543. 


For the land ſervice there were diſpoſed along the ſouthern coaſts twenty 
thouſand men, Beſides which, two armies were raiſed of choice well diſci- 
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pretended they were to be balanced by the expences ſhe had 
Ferdinand the Catholic, his great-grandfather, 


& 


2 


He had prepared in Portugal, at Naples, and in Sicily, a 
fleet, called the Invincible Armada. It conſiſted of one hun- 
dred and fifty great ſhips, in which were embarked nineteen 
thouſand men, and two thouſand fix hundred and thirty picces 
of cannon *, It was to be commanded by the marquis De 
Santa Cruz, but that admiral dying whilſt che fleet was equip— 
ping, the duke of Medina-celi was appointed in his room. 
On the other hand the duke of Parma had cauſed an army 
ot thirty thouſand men ® to advance towards the coaſts of the 
Low-Countries, and prepared a great number of veſſels to 
tranſport them, in order to join the Spaniſh fleet, and land in 
England b. The project was to ſtation the fleet at the mouth 
of the Thames, to aſſiſt the troops who were to march direct- 
ly to London. Elizabeth, who wanted not good ſpies, having: 
timely notice of theſe great preparations, provided for the de- 


fence of her kingdom with great care and diligence. She 


fitted out a conſiderable fleet, which however was inferior to 
that of Spain, boch in the number and largeneſs of the ſhips, 
and gave the command to Charles lord Howard of Effingham, 
high admiral of England, and very expert in ſea-afftirs. He 
had for vice-admirals, Drake, Hawkins, and Forbiſher, three 
of the beſt ſea-ofticers then in the world ©, On the other 
hand, Henry Seymour, ſecond fon of the late duke of Somer— 
ſet, lay upon the coaſt of Flanders, with forty fail of Enolifh 
and Dutch, to hinder the prince of Parma from joining the 
Spaniſh fleet. Moreover, Elizabeth had in England an army 
of torty thouſand men, whereof three thouſand, under the 
command of the earl of Leiceſter, were poſted near the 
Thames mouth. The reſt were near the qucen's perſon, 
ready to march where it ſhould be deemed neceflary d. Be— 
fides this, there was in each county a body of militia well 


armed, under leaders who had orders to join one another as 


occaſion ſhould require. It is certain, there are no trained- 
bands in the world more proper for a bold action than thoſe 
of England. So in caſe the Spaniards had landed, they would 
have met with a warm reception. The ſea-ports were forti- 
fied e as much as the time would permit, and ſignals were 
every where appointed to thew the places where the troops. 
were to march. In ſhort, it was reſolved, that if the Spa- 
niards made a deſcent, the country about them thould be luid 
waſte, that they might have nothing to ſubſiſt upon but wha 
they brought from the fleet, . This was the courſe taken by 
Francis I. in Provence againſt Charles V. with a ſucceſs thar 
anſwered his expectations. Theſe meaſures being taken, the 
enemy was expected with uncommon alacrity, though it 
ſhould ſeem that on ſuch an occaſion every one ſhould have 
been in the utmoſt conſternation 5, 

[1588] Mean while, Elizabeth was not without uncafineſs. 
The hour ſhe had always dreaded was at length come. Her crown 
lay at ſtake, and ſhe was to defend it, without the afliftance 
of any ally. This ſhe had always endeavoured to prevent, 
from the beginning of her reign, by all the artifiees her polic 
could ſuggeſt, by fomenting the troubles of Scotland, by 
making an alliance with France, by feigning to marry the 
duke of Anjou, by aſſiſting the Hugonots of France and the 
malcontents of the Netherlands, and finally, by beheading 
the queen of Scots. She had ſucceeded hitherto, and though 
ſurrounded with enemies, had found means to employ them 
at home, and prevent them from directly invading England. 
But the time was now come that her right muſt be expoſed 
to the chance of war. Though the was generally beloved by 
her ſubjects, ſhe was not ignorant that there were many dif- 
affected perſons in the kingdom, and eſpecially among the 
catholics. Nay, ſhe had reaſon to fear, they correſponded 
with the king of Spain and favoured his invaſion. On the 


plined men, the one under the command of the earl of Leiceſter, conſiſting of 
a thouſand horſe, and twenty-two thouſand foot, winch encamped at Tilbury 
(where the queen was pleated to come and 1eview them; and made a very 
kind ſpeech to them, which fee in Caballa, p. 373) ; the other was under the 
leading of the lord Hunſdon, confiſting of thirty-four thoufand foot, and two 
thouſand horſe, to guard the queen's perſon. Upon this emergency the city 
of London lent the queen great ſums of money. And being defired to fur- 
niſh five thoutand men, and jitfteen ſhips, they granted ten thouſand men, 
and thirty ſhips, No words, ſays Stow, can expreſs the great forwardneſs of 
the people, in their zealous love and duty towards their ſovereign, at this 


. juncture, See Stow, p. 744, 750. Camden, p. 543, 548. Strype's Ann. 


tom. III. p. 5:7. 

e Particularly Mil fordhaven, Falmouth, Plymouth, Portland, the Ifle of 
Wight, Portimouth, the Downs, and about the Thames month, Harwich, 
Yarmouth, Hull, &c, Camden, ibid. 

t Arthur lord Grey, fir Francis Knolles, fir John Norris, fir Richard 
Bingham, and fir Roger Williams, excellent ſoldiers, were made choice of tg 
confult about the beſt way of managing the war at land. Camden, p. 343, 
548. | 

April 12, this year, died fir Thomas Bromley, lord high chancellor, and 
was ſucceeded by fir Chriſtopher Hatton, the queen's vice chambertain, Stow, 
p- 742. This year alſo died, ninety years IT Ann Stanhope, reli&t of Ee 
ward Seymour, duke of Somerſet, and protector of England. And ©: 
Ralph Sadler, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter. Caniden, p. 541. An! 
likewiſe, on April 18, John Fox the martyrologiſt. Strype's Aun, tom. IJ. 
Appen. p. 208, 
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other hand; ſhe was not eaſy with reſpect to Ireland, becauſe 
of the religion of the Iriſh, and the correſpondents the pope 
and Philip II. had there. But ſhe was under a ſtill greater 
concern on account of Scotland. Sho had juſt put king 
James's mother to death by the hand of the executioner, and 
if that prince ſhould be tranſported with the deſire of revenge, 
he could never have a fairer opportunity, ſince it was in his 
power to favour the deſcent of the Spaniards in one extremity 
of the kingdom, by making a diverſion in the other. In a 


| word, if the could not hinder the Spaniards from landing in 


England, ſhe muſt neceſſarily reſolve to hazard a battle, the 
country not being proper to prolong the war. All this was 
more than ſufficient to inſpire her with a juſt dread, which 


however ſhe very carefully concealed. If ever ſhe diſcovered 


ability, it was on this important occaſion. Far from ſhewing 
the leaſt faint-heartedneſs, ſhe encouraged her people by her 
looks, her reſolution, her affability, which made them think 
ſhe was troubled only for their ſakes ; and on her own account, 
regardleſs of the danger. Mean while, ſhe looked to every 
thing with a wonderful prudence, and a preſence of mind 
rarely to be found in the greateſt men, and which gained her 
the admiration and praiſes of all the world. Some adviſed her 
to put to death, or ſend beyond fea, the leading catholics, 
But ſhe thought it would be diſcovering too much tear, beſides 
that it would have been great 1njuſtice to puniſh men upon 
bare ſuſpicions. She contented herſelf with cauſing ſome to 
be arreſted, and put into cuſtody, telling them however, it 
was only by way of precaution, which, inſtead of injuring, 
would ſcreen them from the violence of their enemies. 

As for Ireland, ſhe ſent orders to fir William Fitz-williams, 
who was then lord deputy, diſtinctly pointing out to him 
what precautions he ſhould uſe to hinder the Irith from riſing. 
But above all things, ſhe took care to careſs the king of Scot- 


land, and put him in hopes of an ample acknowledgment, if 


on this occaſion he invielably adhered to the proteſtant religion 
and the intereſt of Great Britain. She repreſented to him, 
that, in reſpect to England, he was to conſider the king of 
Spain as a dangerous competitor, and that the loſs of one of 
the realms of Great Britain would not fail of being attended. 
with the loſs of the other. But her uneaſineſs with regard to 
Scotland was not long-lived, ſince ſhe had quickly the ſatiſ- 
faction to hear that James, knowing perfectly his own in— 
tereſt, had no correſpondence with the king of Spain, but even 
ſtood upon his guard for fear of being invaded himſelf. 

The duke of Medina, eli failed out of the Tagus with 
the Invincible Armada, the 3d of June h, and ſteered his 
courſe towards the north. Within a few days, a ſtorm 
arifing, ſo diſperſed the ſhips, that they could not rejoin till 
they came to the Groyne. This accident occaſioned a report 
over Europe, that the Spaniſh fleet was entirely deſtroyed. 
Walfingham himſelf, ſecretary. of ſtate, thought his intelli- 

ence ſo certain, that he wrote to the lord admiral Moward, 
to ſend home four of the largeſt ſhips, there being no farther 
danger this year. But the admiral anſwered, he could not 
think of parting with the four ſhips, though he ſhould be 
obliged to keep them at his own charge, till he had more cer- 
tain advice. The better to know the truth, the wind turning 
to the north, he failed with all his fleet towards Spain, with 
deſign to complete the deſtruction of the enemy's Armada, 
which was repreſented to him as diſabled. But when he ap- 
proached Spain, he heard the fleet had not ſuffered ſo much 
damage as was reported. At the ſame time, the wind chang- 
ing to the ſouth, he ſailed back to his ſtation at the mouth of 
the Channel, for fear with the ſame wind the enemies fleet 


| ſhould advance towards England. 


But it was the 12th of July before the Spaniards departed 
from the Groyne, and two days after, the duke of Medina- 
celi ſent a yacht to notify the ſame to the duke of Parma, 
that he might be ready to join him. The 19th, the Spaniſh 
fleet entered the Channel, and the 2oth, appeared in fight of 
the Engliſh, who let it paſs in order to follow it before the 
wind. Camden has inſerted in his Annals, a journal of what 
paſſed in the Channel till the Spaniards retired to the north. 
I do not think it very neceſſary to copy the journal, which 
beſides is a little obſcure, and gives but an imperfect idea of 
the bravery and conduct of the Engliſh. It will ſuffice to ſay, 
that whilſt the Spaniards were in the Channel, the Engliſh 
kept cloſe to them, and even took ſome of their ſhips. Of 
this number were a galeon, commanded by Don Pedro de 


b May 29, ſays Camden, p. 545. Wo 

+ On the 26th, the lord admiral knighted the lord Thomas Howard, the 
lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, John Hawkins, and Martin Forbiſher, for 
their good ſervice; and a reſolution was taken not to attack the enemy any 
mor e, till they were come into the ſtreights of Calais. Ibid, p. 547. 

Anmongſt others, the earls of Oxford, Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Thomas and Robert Cecil, Henry Brooke, Charles Blunt, Walter Raleigh, 
William Hatton, Robert Carey, Ambroſe Willoughby, Thomas Gerard, 


I cannot tell, Camden, p 548. 


Valdis, which was ſent to Dartmouth, and a ſhip of Bw. 

. > : , 6 lſeoy | 
in which was the king's treaſure ; but the Spaniards had t. 155 
out the money, becauſe the ſhip had been fired. ber 

The 23d of July, the wind being in the north, the duk 
of Medina. celi ſtood towards the Engliſh fleet. There wy 
that day a ſharp engagement, wherein the Spaniards "ty 
much ſuperior in number of ſhips, obtained no NY us. 
The unweildineſs of their ſhips, and the agility of the 585 
liſh, made it eaſy for theſe to ſtand off or on, as they { ba 
and ſo to balance the ſuperiority of their enemies. 
the Spaniards made on this occaſion of the Engliſh valour .... 
ſKill in ſea-engagements, began doubtleſs to give them quite 55 
ther notion of their enterpriſe than they had hitherto 8 

Mean while, the duke of Medina-celi ſent daily meſſenor. 
to preſs the duke of Parma to put to ſea with his arm. Þ.. 
that was not practicable, by reaſon of the Engliſh and "> WY 
ſhips, poſted advantageouſly to hinder the junction. 1: ... 
neceſſary for the Spaniards to approach the coaſt of F lndetz 
to compel them to retire i. But the 27th in the cvenig, 
they were no farther than off Calais, where they came 55 6 
anchor, being ſtill followed by the Engliſh, who lay within 
ſhot, Here the Engliſh fleet was joined by a good nymy,., 
of ſhips, not only of the queen's, but of divers private per. 
ſons, who had fitted out ſeveral at their own expcnce k, An 
now the fleet conſiſted of one hundred and forty ſhips of 81 
{mall indeed in compariſon of the Spaniſh, but however with 
the advantage of moving more eaſily, and retiring into the 
ports of England in caſe of neceſſity. The duke of Pry, 
who was to fail from Dunkirk and Newport, was till earge6i, 
ſollicited by the duke of Medina-celi to put to ſea, and mal 
a deſcent in England, as it had been reſolved. But, beſides 
that the ſhips which expected him, were not yet withdraun 
notwithſtanding the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh Armada 
many of his mariners had deſerted, and his fleet was il. 
provided with victuals. In ſhort, he could not or would 10. 
embark. 

Whilſt the Spaniards lay before Calais, the Engliſh admirg 
ſent in the night eight fire-ſhips among their fleet!, This 
fight ſtruck them with ſuch a terror, that inſtantly cutting 
their cables, they put to ſea to avoid the impending danger, 
In this confuſion, the Admiral-galeaſs, commanded by Hz 
de Moncada, having loſt her rudder, floated up and down ti 
the next day, when ſhe was taken by the Engliſh after a ſhay 
engagement, wherein Moncada was ſlain. Though the $4. 
nith admiral had ordered every ſhip to return to her ſtation 2; 
ſoon as the danger was paſſed, and made a fignal for that pur- 
poſe, there were but few that endeavoured to obey, So, the 
fleet remained diſperſed, ſome of the ſhips being driven to 
the north, and others upon the ſhallows of Flanders, where 
they were in great danger. They had not only to vari 
againſt the ſands, but alſo againſt the Engliſh, who ſo played 
upon them with their cannon, that ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips wet 
that day diſabled, and the galeons, called St. Philip and 8. 
Matthew, fell into the hands of the Zealanders. At laſt, 4 
north-weſt wind driving the fleet upon the coaſt of Zealand, 
were they were like to be loſt, the Engliſh gave over tbe 
chace, for fear of being expoſed to the fame danger. Hap- 
pily for the Spaniards, the wind turned to the ſouth-weſt very 
ſeaſonably, and frggd them from their diſtreſs. But vo, 
perceiving the impoſſibility of executing their project, they r- 
ſolved to return home by ſailing round Scotland and Ireland, 
and the rather, as ſome of their ſhips had already ſteered tra: 
courſe. The Engliſh admiral ſeeing them ſtand to the north- 
ward, left part of his fleet to have an eye upon the coat ot 
Flanders, and gave them chace, though at a little diſtance, 
till they were paſt Edinburgh-frith. The courſe they ſteered 
gave ſome ſuſpicion, that they were ſure of a retreat in tis 
ports of Scotland. Whereupon the Englith embaſſacor at 
king James's court made him large offers, and even {ome p!0- 
miſes, which he had not power to make, and which wes 
never performed m. 

Mean while, the Spaniſh fleet continuing their cout, 
ſuſtained ſome farther damage by contrary winds, Which 


law ar, 


cauſed ſeveral of their ſhips to be loſt on the coats of Scotland 


and Ireland. Seven hundred ſoldiers and mariners, who b 
eſcaped to land in the king of Scotland's dominions, were 1% 
to the duke of Parma with Elizabeth's conſent. But thode 
who were ſhipwrecked in Ireland, and caſt aſhore, were all 
put to the ſword, or periſhed by the hands of the execution”; 


Arthur Georges, fir Thomas Vavaſor, and others of good quality, Camden, 
p. 647. Stow, p. 747. ; 
| Under the conduct of Young and Prowſe, Camden, p. 547 , ., 
* Aſhby, the queen's embaſſador in Scotland, made king James tac bo. 
lowing offers; namely, the title of a duke in England, a yearly penfion ol 


5000l. a guard to be maintained at the queen's charge, arid ſome other! 
ters whether (ſays Cainden) of his own head, or by the command dt one 
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deputy, by whoſe orders it was done, fearing they 
| ther ah the rebels. At leaſt this was his pretence to 
* SER 
*cuſe this barbarity v. 


Philip II. received the news of the ill- ſucceſs of his fleet 


ih an heroic patience. He had ſpent three years in pre- 
un the Armada with an incredible expence, and when he 
obs pf the defeat, ſo contrary to his cxpectation, thanked 

WF as no greater “. | 
pen the retreat of this ſo formidable a fleet, England WAS 
flled with an univerſal joy. Elizabeth. ordered a public 
thankſgiving for the deliverance, to be made in all the churches 
of the Kingdom, and went herſelf to St. Paul's P in great ſo- 
lemnity to periorm the fame duty. After that, ſhe conferred 
on the lord-adiniral a yearly revenue, in recompence of his 

eat ſervice to his country, and beſtowed penſions on the 
© ounded. For the reſt, their rewards conſiſted more in words 
than in deeds. 1 | 

Sir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent into Scotland before 
the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet, at the time the queen was 
afraid king James would think of being revenged, returned 
home when the danger was over. He reported that the king 
of Scotland had teſtified his ſincere attachment to the intereſt 
of England, and the proteftant religion, and-had'told him, 
That he looked for no other favour from the Spaniards, than 
what Polyphemus promiſed Ulyfles, namely, that he ſhould 
be devoured the laſt.” 5 

On the 4th of September 4 died the earl of Leiceſter, a 
man little deſerving his greatneſs, if moſt of the hiſtorians are 
to be credited. His death drew tears from the queen, who 
nevertheleſs ordered his goods to be fold at a public ſale, for 

ayment of the ſums ſhe had lent him “. | | 

After the Spaniſh fleet had left the coaſt of Flanders, the 
duke of Parma ſeeing the enterpriſe blaſted, beſieged Bergen- 
op-zoom, where was an Englith governor, with a garriſon of 
the ſame nation. The fiege acquired the governor great re- 
putation, who by a gallant defence obliged the duke at length 
to raile it“. | 

The ſame year, ſo memorable for England, was no leſs ſo 
for France. The duke of Guiſe, grown more powerful than 
the king, came to Paris in May, and by the tavour of the 
people, whoſe 1dol he was, obliged the king to depart, having 
firſt ſeen the furious populace chaining the ſtreets, and pre- 
paring to attack his perſon in the Louvre. This is what was 
called, The barricadoes of Paris*. This infolent action was 
followed by an agreement, which the king was forced to make 


into their hands. But in December following, Henry per- 


ceiving himſelf ruined, if he did not make away with the duke 
of Guile, and his brother the cardinal, cauſed them both to be 
allaſinated at Blois, where the ſtates of the kingdom were 
aſſembled, Thus he freed himſelf from a preſent danger, but 
it was only to fall into another, for this action made the 
league and the city of Paris openly declare againſt him. 

As for Scotland, all was quiet there during the whole year 
1588. So long as the king had about him miniſters and 
counſellors attached to the intereſts of England, he generally 
led an eaſy and peaceable life. So, the only thing that troubled 
him this year was his marriage, which he could not accompliſh, 
though he paſſionately wiſhed it himſelf. Melvil inſinuates, 
that chancellor Maitland, who then managed that prince's 
alfairs, was bribed by Elizabeth; that ſhe gave penſions to 
noſt of the counſellors of Scotland, and that her aim was to 
hinder the King from marrying. He had ſent embaſſadors 
to Copenhagen, to treat of his marriage with the eldeſt 
daughter of Frederic II. but by the artifice of his miniſters, 


© Of the Spaniſh Armada were taken and deſtroyed in July and Auguſt, 
fifteen great ſhips, and 4791 men, in the fight between the Engliſh and Spa- 
nil navies in the Channel ; and on the coaſt of Ireland, in September, ſeven- 
teen ihips, and 5394 men. Tn all thirty-two ſhips and 10,185 men. See 
dtrype's Append. Tumb. 53. Upon the ditappearance of this mighty 
ect, the following writing was faſtened up to Paiquil at Rome; Pontificem 
mille annormm indulgentias largiturum effe de plenitudine poteſtatis ſur, 
hquis certo fibi indicaverit, quid fit factum de claſſe Hiſpanicà, quo abierit : 
n cœlumne fublata : an ad tartara detruſa : velin ere alicubi pendeat, an in 
aliquo mari fluctuet. Stryße's Ann. tom. III. p. 522. 

* This is Camden's account. But according to Anthony Coppley, a fu— 
bie gentleman in thoſe times, when the news was brought to Philip, being 
at mals,“ He ſwore (after maſs was over) that he would waſte and conſume 
lis crown even to the value of a candleſtick (pointing at one that ſtood upon 
altar) but either he would utterly ruin her majeſty and England, or elfe 
him and all Spain become tributary to her.” Strype, Ibid. p. 52 5. — The duke 
M Medina returned to Spain about the end of September, with only fixty fail 
but of his hundred and thirty, and thoſe too very much ſhattered, Stow, p. 746. 

Where eleven colours and ſtandards taken from the cnemy were hung 
up. Camden, p. 549. Stow, p. 750. 

; Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the 14th of December. 

: Robert Dudley, fifth fon of John duke of Northumberland, died the th 
of September at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, in his way to Kenilworth, from 
hence he was carried to Warwick, and there interred, The titles and places 
he enjoyed vere theſe: knight of the orders of the garter and St. Michael; 
PY3-countellot; maſter of the horſe; ſteward of the queen's houſhold ; 
conſtable of Windſor-caſtle ; chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford; juſtice 
cyre of all the foreſts ſouth of the Trent; lieutenant and captaun-general 
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with the heads of the league, whereby he put ſeveral places 


303 


the embaſſadors power was ſo limited, that it was impoſſible 
for them to conclude, On the other hand, whilſt the mar- 
riage was negotiating, one Dubartus *, a French poet, ſer- 
vant of the king of Navarre, came to Edinburgh, under co- 
lour of paying his reſpects to the king, who had exprefl-d 
ſome eſteem for his works, and propoſed, as of bimſelf, 
the king's marriage with Catherine his maſter's fiſter. He 
ſaid ſo many fine things of the lady, thai the king, by the 
advice of his council, ſent the lord Tungland, Melvil's bro- 
ther, into France to ſee her, on pretence of negotiating ſome 
affair with the king her brother. The king of Denmark hear- 
ing of it, and ſeeing, moreover, the limited power of the 
Scotch embaſſadors, believed he was mocked, and gave his 
daughter to the duke of Brunſwick. Melvil afcribes, not 
without great likelihood, this whole intrigue to Elizabeth, and 
affirms, it was ſhe that informed the king of Denmark of the 
lord Tungland's being ſent to the court of Navarre. 

[ 1598 ] Shortly after, in the beginning of the year 1389, was 


diſcovered in Scotland a conſpiracy againſt the king, contrived 


by the earls of Huntley and Bothwell, ſon of John Prior of 
Coldingham, natural fon of James V *. Their deſign was 
to ſeize the king's perſon, and compel him to reſtore the ca- 
tholic religion in Scotland Y, It is faid, they were excited by 
emiflaries from Spain 2. The king prevented the execution 
of the plot by his diligence. He purſued the earl of Huntley, 


Who had taken up arms, till at laſt he conſtrained him to yield 


at diſcretion. As tor Bothwell, he withdrew to his own houſe, 
where he meditated new projects, which I ſhall mention 
hereafter, I return to the affairs of England. 

Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon of the late duke 
of Nortolk, who had been three years priſoner in the 'Tower, 
was at laſt brought to his trial before his pecrs, being accuſed 
of conſpiring againſt the queen and the ſtate, Camden ſhews, 
he was convicted at moſt but of being diſaffected to the go- 


vernment, and too much attached to the catholic religion à. 


He was however condenined to die ; but the queen gave him 
. | 

Elizabeth enjoyed now a tranquillity, to which ſhe had 
been a {tranger ever ſince the beginning of her reign. The 
queen of Scotland was no longer in the world ; and the king 
her ſon, in expectation of one day ſucccedipg Elizabeth, 
ſtiſled his reſentment, or rather had entirely forgot the tragi- 
cal death of his mother. The king of Spain was diſabled to 
make a freſh attempt upon England, ſince the unfortunate 
ſucceſs of his invincible Armada. The affairs of the United 
Provinces began to be reſtored by the valourand prudent con- 
duct of count Maurice, and thoſe of France were in ſuch a 


fituation, that England had nothing to fear from that quarter. 


The duke of Guite, Elizabeth's great enemy, was dead, his 
ſon in priſon, and the duke of Mayenne wholly bent upon 
revenging the death of his brothers. As for Sixtus V. though 
very capable of forming great projects, he could not execute 
them without the aid of ſome catholic potentate ; and the 
king of Spain, on whom alone he could depend, was wholly 
engroſſed with the thoughts of improving the troubles of 


France. As for the Engliſh catholics, there was no likeli- 


hood of their ſtirring, at a time when they could not expect 
any foreign aſſiſtance, 

In this proſperous ſtate, Elizabeth having nothing to fear 
either at home or abroad, had a mind to thew the Spaniard, 
the Engliſh could attack as well as defend. But as ſhe was 
extremely frugal, and an undertaking againſt Spain could not 
but be very expenſive, ſhe ordered it, that Drake and Nor- 
ris took upon them to be at the charge, in hopcs of making 
themſelves amends by the booty they ſhould meet with. So 


of the Engliſh forces in the Netherlands. Dugdale's Baron. vol. IT. p. 221. 


Camden, p. 549. 


The lord Willoughby general of the Engliſh, (who had made fir Wil- 
liam Drury governor, though the queen, by her letters, had given the place 
to Morgan) to reward military valour, knigted ſir Francis Vere, who now 
began to grow famous, fir Thomas Knolles, fir Nicholas Parker, and ſir John 
Pooley, for their courageous behaviour, Ibid. p. 550. 

* What occationed this name was, that the fireets were blocked up with 
barriques, 1. e. hogſheads, &c, See Thuanus, l. go. | 

» The bithop of St. Andrew's, and the lairds of Segie and Bairbarrow. 
Melvil, p. 176. 

As this name is thus written in MelviPs Memoirs, it was not thought 
proper to alter it. But there is room to ſuſpect it ſhould be Du Rurtas, a 
famous poet, who was indecd ſent to Scotland by the king of Navarre, 
though one cannot be ſure it was this very year, Thuanus, tom. W. p. 199, 
Rapin.—Melvil ſays, that king James had this Dubartus in great citcen, 
tor his rare poeſie ſet out in the French tongue; which puts it out of «ll 
doubt that it was Dubartus. Ibid. p. 176. 

* And alſo the earls of Arrol and Crawford. Camden, p. 551. 

And then invade England, in revenge for the death of the queen of 
Scots, Ibid, 

z Namely, Robert Bruce a prieſt, and Chreicton and Haves jeſuits, Thid, 

a He was accuſed of having held private and ſecret conference and cotu— 
munication of ſeveral treaſons, with Allen and other popiſh prictts; an of 
having had maſs ſaid for the happy ſucceſs of the Spanith Armada, Se 8 
Trials, vol. I. | 

» Henry earl of Derby was made lord high-ſteward of England ſor this 
purpole, Camden, p. 551, 


rate 
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Valdis, which was ſent to Dartmouth, and a ſhip 
in which was the king's treaſure ; but the Spaniards 
out the money, becauſe the ſhip had been fired. 
The 23d of July, the wind being in the north, 
of Medina-celi ſtood towards the Englith fleet. 
that day a ſharp engagement, wherein the S 
much ſuperior in number of ſhips, obtained no adyay;. 
The unweildineſs of their ſhips, and the agility of the E f 
liſh, made it eaſy for theſe to ſtand off or on 
and ſo to balance the ſuperiority of their enemies. 
the Spaniards made on this occaſion of the Engliſh y 
ſK ill in ſea-engagements, began doubtleſs to give them 
ther notion of their enterpriſe than they had hitherto 
Mean while, the duke of Medina-celi ſent daily 
to preſs the duke of Parma to put to ſea with his ary, Þ 
that was not practicable, by reaſon of the Engliſh and Dute 
ſhips, poſted advantageouſly to hinder the junction. It u. 
neceſſary for the Spaniards to approach the coaſt of Fl 
to compel them to retire i. 
they were no farther than off Calais, where they came t 
anchor, being ſtil! followed by the Engliſh, who lay with; 
ſhot, Here the Engliſh fleet was joined by a good numbes 
of ſhips, not only of the queen's, but of divers private per. 
ſons, who had fitted out ſeveral at their own expcnce k. And 
now the fleet conſiſted of one hundred and forty ſhips of ar 
ſmall indeed in compariſon of the Spaniſh, - but however wit), 
the advantage of moving more eaſily, and retiring into the 
ports of England in caſe of neceſſity. The duke of Pry, 
who was to ſail from Dunkirk and Newport, was {till carne91; 
ſollicited by the duke of Medina-celi to put to ſea, and make 
a deſcent in England, as it had been reſolved. But, beſides 
that the ſhips which expected him, were not yet withdraun 
notwithſtanding the neighbourhood of the Spaniſh Armada. 
many of his mariners had deſerted, and his fleet was il. 
provided with victuals. In ſhort, he could not or would vg 


other hand; ſhe was not eaſy with reſpect to Ireland, becauſe 
of the religion of the Iriſh, and the eorreſpondents the pope 
But ſhe was under a {til} greater 


and Philip II. had there. | 
Sho had juſt pur king 


concern. on. account of Scotland, 
James's mother to death by the hand of the executioner, and 
if that prince ſhould be tranſported with the deſire of revenge, 
he could never have a fairer opportunity, fince it was in his 
power to favour the deſcent of the Spaniards in one extremity 
of the kingdom, by making a diverſion in the other, In a 
word, if the could not hinder the Spaniards from landing in 
England, ſhe muſt neceſſarily reſolve to hazard a battle, the 
country not being proper to prolong the war. 
more than ſufficient to inſpire her with a juſt dread, which 
however ſhe very carefully concealed. If ever ſhe diſcovered 
ability, it was on this important occaſion. Far from ſhewing 
the leaſt faint-heartedneſs, ſhe encouraged her people by her 
looks, her reſolution, her affability, which made them think 
ſhe was troubled only for their ſakes ; and on her own account, 
regardleſs of the danger. Mean while, ſhe looked to every 
thing with a wonderful prudence, and a preſence of mind 
rarely to be found in the greateſt men, and which gained her 
the admiration and praiſes of all the world. Some adviſed her 
to put to death, or ſend beyond ſea, the leading catholics. 
But ſhe thought it would be diſcovering too much fear, beſides 
that it would have been great 1njuſtice to puniſh men upon 
bare ſuſpicions. She contented herſelf with cauſing ſome to 
be arreſted, and put into cuſtody, telling them however, it 
was only by way of precaution, which, inſtead of injuring, 
would ſcreen them from the violence of their enemies. 

As for Ireland, the ſent orders to fir William Fitz-williams, 
who was then lord deputy, diſtinctly pointing out to him 
what precautions he ſhould uſe to hinder the Iriſh from riſing. 
But above all things, ſhe took care to careſs the king of Scot- 
land, and put him in hopes of an ample acknowledgment, if 
on this occaſion he inviolably adhered to the proteſtant religion 
and the intereſt of Great - Britain. She repreſented to him, 
that, in reſpect to England, he was to confider the king of 
Spain as a dangerous competitor, and that the loſs of one of 
the realms of Great Britain would not fail of being attended 
Bur her uneafineſs with regard to 
Scotland was not long-lived, ſince ſhe had quickly the ſatiſ- 
faction to hear that James, knowing perfectly his own in- 
tereſt, had no correſpondence with the king of Spain, but even 
ſtood upon his guard for fear of being invaded himſelf, 

The duke of Medina-celi failed out of the Tagus with 
the Invincible Armada, the 3d of June h, and ſteered his 
Within a few days, a ſtorm 
ariſing, ſo diſperſed the ſhips, that they could not rejoin till 
they came to the Groyne. This accident occaſioned a report 
over Europe, that the Spaniſh fleet was entirely deſtroyed. 
Walfingham himſelf, ſecretary of ſtate, thought his intelli- 
gence fo certain, that he wrote to the lord admiral Howard, 
to ſend home four of the largeſt ſhips, there being no farther 
But the admiral anſwered, he could not 
think of parting with the four ſhips, though he ſhould be 
obliged to keep them at his own charge, till he had more cer- 
The better to know the truth, the wind turning 
to the north, he ſailed with all his fleet towards Spain, with 
defign to complete the deſtruction of the enemy's Armada, 
which was repreſented to him as diſabled. But when he ap- 
proached Spain, he heard the fleet had not ſuffered ſo much 
damage as was reported. At the ſame time, the wind chang- 
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Whilſt the Spaniards lay before Calais, the Engliſh admit 
ſent in the night eight fire-ſhips among their fleet!, This 
ſight ſtruck them with ſuch a terror, that inſtantly cutting 
their cables, they put to ſea to avoid the impending danger, 
In this confuſion, the Admiral-galeaſs, commanded by Hugo 
de Moncada, having loſt her rudder, floated up and down till 
the next day, when ſhe was taken by the Engliſh after a ſharp 
engagement, wherein Moncada was flain, Though the $a. 
nith admiral had ordered every ſhip to return to her ſtation as 
ſoon as the danger was paſſed, and made a fignal for that put. 
poſe, there were but few that endeavoured to obey, So, the 
fleet remained diſperſed, ſome of the ſhips being driven to 
the north, and others upon the ſhallows of Flanders, where 
They had not only to guard 
againſt the ſands, but alſo againſt the Engliſh, who fo played 
upon them with their cannon, that ſeveral Spaniſh ſhips were 
that day diſabled, and the galeons, called St. Philip and 8. 
Matthew, fell into the hands of the Zealanders. 
north-weſt wind driving the fleet upon the coaſt of Zealand, 
were they were like to be loſt, the Engliſh gave over the 
chace, for fear of being expoſed to the fame danger. Hay: 
pily for the Spaniards, the wind turned to the ſouth-weſt very 
| them from their diſtreſs. 
1bility of executing their project, they rc- 
ſolved to return home by ſailing round Scotland and Ireland, 
and the rather, as ſome of their ſhips had already ſteered that 
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The Engliſh admiral ſeeing them ſtand to the north- 
ward, left part of his fleet to have an, eye upon the coal af 
Flanders, and gave them chace, though at a little diſtance, 
till they were paſt Edinburgh-frith. The courſe they ftcercl | 
gave ſome ſuſpicion, that they were ſure of a retreat in tis 
ports of Scotland. Whereupon the Engliſh embaſſacor at 


ing to the ſouth, he ſailed back to his ſtation at the mouth of 
the Channel, for fear with the ſame wind the enemies fleet 
ſhould advance towards England. 

But it was the 12th of July before the Spaniards departed 
from the Groyne, and two days after, the duke of Medina- 
celi ſent a yacht to notify the ſame to the duke of Parma, 
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king James's court made him large offers, and even ſome pro- 
miſes, which he had not power to make, and which wel 
never performed m. | 

Mean while, the Spaniſh fleet continuing their couift, 


that he might be ready to join him. The 19th, the Spaniſh 
fleet entered the Channel, and the 2oth, appeared in fight of 
the Engliſh, who let it paſs in order to follow-it before the 
wind. Camden has inſerted in his Annals, a journal of what 
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ſuſtained ſome farther damage by contrary winds, whic 
cauſed ſeveral of their ſhips to be loſt on the coaſts of Scotland 
and Ireland. Seven hundred ſoldiers and mariners, who had 
eſcaped to land in the king of Scotland's dominions, 
to the duke of Parma with Elizabeth's conſent. 


paſſed in the Channel till the Spaniards retired to the north. 
I do not think it very neceſſary to copy the journal, which 
beſides is a little obſcure, and gives but an imperfect idea of 
the bravery and conduct of the Engliſh. It will ſuffice to ſay, 
that whilſt the Spaniards were in the Channel, the Engliſh 
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who were ſhipwrecked in Ireland, and caſt aſhore, were all 


kept cloſe to them, and even took ſome of their ſhips. 
put to the ſword, or periſhed by the hands of the exccutioner; 


this number were a galeon, commanded by Don Pedro de 


Arthur Georges, fir Thomas Vavaſor, and others of good quality, Can 

p- 647. Stow, p. 747» | 

der the conduct of Young and Prowſe, Camden, p 
= Aſhby, the queen's embaſſador in Scotland, made king 

lowing offers; namely, the title of a duke in England, a yea! 

5000l. a guard to be maintained at the queen's charge, 


b May 29, ſays Camden, p. 54 . 
+ On the 26th, the lord admiral knighted the lord Thomas Howard, the 
lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, John Hawkins, and Martin Forbiſher, for 
their good ſervice ; and a reſolution was taken not to attack the enemy any 
more, till they were come into the ſtreights of Calais. 


Amongſt others, the earls of Oxford, Northumberlan 
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1 deputy, by whoſe orders it was done, fearing they 
45 Aas rebels. At leaſt this was his pretence to 
el, this barbarity vn. ET ; 

Philip II. received the news of the ill-ſucceſs of his flect 
ich an heroic patience. He had ſpent three years in pre- 
kb ine the Armada with an incredible expence, and when he 
e e the defeat, ſo contrary to his expectation, thanked 
s no greater “. 8 
e the of. of this ſo formidable a fleet, England was 
filled with an univerſal joy. Elizabeth ordered a public 
thankſgiving for the deliverance, to be made in all the churches 
f the kingdom, and went herſelf to St. Paul's P in great ſo- 
kewdity to periorm the ſame duty. After that, ſhe conferred 
on the lord-admiral a yearly revenue, in recompence of his 
eat ſervice to his country, and beſtowed penſions on the 
wounded. For the reſt, their rewards conſiſted more in words 
than in deeds. | EY | SY 
Sir Robert Sidney, who had been ſent into Scotland before 
the arrival of the Spaniſh fleet, at the time the queen was 
afraid king James would think of being revenged, returned 
home when the danger was over. He reported that the king 
of Scotland had tellified his fincere attachment to the intereſt 
of England, and - the proteſtant religion, and: had-told him, 
ce That he looked for no other favour from the Spaniards, than 
what Polyphemus promiſed Ulyſſes, namely, that he ſhould 
be devoured the laſt.” | 5 „ | 
On the 4th of September 4 died the earl of Leiceſter, a 


man little deſerving his greatneſs, if moſt of the hiſtorians are 


to be credited. His death drew tears from the queen, who 


nevertheleſs ordered his goods to be fold at a public ſale, for 


payment of the ſums ſhe had lent him *, | | 
After the Spaniſh fleet had left the coaſt of Flanders, the 
duke of Parma ſeeing the enterpriſe blaſted, befieged Bergen- 
op-zoom, where was an Englith governor, with a garriſon of 
the ſame nation. The fiege acquired the governor great re- 
putation, who by a gallant defence obliged the duke at length 
ro raile it eld en 
The ſame year, ſo memorable for England, was no leſs fo 
for France. The duke of Guiſe, grown more powerful than 
the king, came to Paris in May, and by the tavour of the 
people, whoſe 1dol he was, obliged the king to depart, having 
firſt ſeen the furious populace chaining the ſtreets, and pre- 
paring to attack his perſon in the Louvre, This is what was 
called, The barricadoes of Parist. This infolent action was 
followed by an agreement, which the king was forced to make 
with the heads of the league, whereby he put ſeveral places 
into their hands. But in December following, Henry per- 
ceiving himſelf ruined, if he did not make away with the duke 
of Guiſe, and his brother the cardinal, cauſed them both to be 
aſſaſſinated at Blois, where the ſtates of the kingdom were 
aſſembled, Thus he freed himſelf from a preſent danger, but 
it was only to fall into another, for this action made the 
league and the city of Paris openly declare againſt him. 
As for Scotland, all was quiet there during the whole year 
1588. So long as the king had about him miniſters and 
counſellors attached to the intereſts of England, he generally 
led an eaſy and peaceable life. So, the only thing that troubled 
him this year was his marriage, which he could not accompliſh, 
though he paſſionately wiſhed it himſelf. Melvil inſinuates, 
that chancellor Maitland, who then managed that prince's 
alfairs, was bribed by Elizabeth; that ſhe gave penfions to 
moſt of the counſcllors of Scotland, and that her aim was to 
hinder the king from marrying. He had ſent embaſſadors u 
to Copenhagen, to treat of his marriage with the eldeſt 
daughter of Frederic II. but by the artifice of his miniſters, 


© Of the Spaniſh Armada were taken and deſtroyed in July and Auguſt, 
fifteen great ſhips, and 4791 men, 1n the fight between the Engliſh and Spa- 


niſh navies in the Channel: and on the coaſt of Ireland, in September, ſeven- 


teen ſhips, and 5394 men. Tn all thirty-two ſhips and 10, 185 men. See 
dtrype's Append. Numb. 53. Upon the diſappearance of this mighty 
fleet, the following writing was faſtened up to Paſquil at Rome; Pontificem 
mille annorum indulgentias largiturum eſſe de plenitudine poteſtatis ſuæ, 
liquis certò fibi-indicaverit, quid fit factum de claſſe Hiſpanicà, quo abierit: 
n celumne ſublata: ah ad tartara detruſa: velin ære alicubi pendeat, an in 
aliquo mari fluctuet. Stryße's Ann. tom. III. p. 522. 

„This is Camden's account. But according to Anthony Coppley, a fu- 
gitive gentleman in thoſe times, when the news was brought to Philip, being 
at mals,“ He ſwore (after maſs was over) that he would waſte and conſume 

5 crown even to the value of a candleſtick (pointing at one that flood upon 
tne altar) but either he would utterly ruin her majeſty and England, or elſe 
him and all Spain become tributary to her.” Strype, Ibid. p. 525,—The duke 
ot Medina returned to Spain about the end of September, with only fixty ail 
vut of his hundred and thirty, and thoſe too very much ſhattered, Stow, p. 746. 

Where eleven colours and ſtandards taken from the enemy were hung 
up. Camden, p. 549. Stow, p. 750. 

1 Rapin, by miſtake, ſays the 14th of December, 

y Robert Dudley, fifth ſon of John duke of Northumberland, died the th 
of September at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, in his way to Kenilworth, from 
* hence he was carried to Warwick, and there interred. The titles and places 
he enjoyed were theſe: knight of the orders of the garter and St. Michael; 
Dezcounfellor ; maſter of the horſe; ſteward of the queen's houſhold ; 
conſtable of Windſor-caſtle ; chancellor of the univerſity of Oxford; juſtice 
ucyre of all the foreſts ſouth of the Trent; lieutenant and captain-general 
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the embaſſadors power was ſo limited, that it was impoſſible 
for them to conclude, On the other hand, whilſt the mar- 
riage was negotiating, one Dubartus , a French poet, ſer- 
vant of the king of Navarre, came to Edinburgh, under co- 
lour of paying his reſpects to the king, who had expreſſed 
ſome eſteem tor his works, and propoſed, as of himſelf, 
the king's marriage with Catherine his maſter's filter. He 
ſaid ſo many fine things of the lady, that the king, by the 
advice of his council, ſent the lord Tungland, Melvil's bro- 
ther, into France to ſee her, on pretence of negotiating ſome 
affair with the King her brother. The king of Denmark hear- 
ing of it, and ſeeing, moreover, the limited power of the 
Scotch embaſladors, believed he was mocked, and gave his 
daughter to the duke of Brunſwick. Melvil aſcribes, not 
without great likelihood, this whole intrigue to Elizabeth, and 
affirms, it was ſhe that informed the king of Denmark of the 
lord Tungland's being ſent to the court of Navarre. 

[ 1598 ] Shortly after, in the beginning of the year 1589, was 
diſcovered in Scotland a conſpiracy againſt the king, contrived 
by the earls of Huntley and Bothwell, ſon of John Prior of 
Coldingham, natural ſon of James V *. Their deſign was 
to ſeize the king's perſon, and compel him to reſtore the ca- 
tholic religion in Scotland Y. It is ſaid, they were excited by 
emiſſaries from Spain *. The king prevented the execution 
of the plot by his diligence. He purſued the carl of Huntley, 
who had taken up arms, till at laſt he conſtrained him to yield 


at diſcretion. As for Bothwell, he withdrew to his own houſe, 


where he meditated new projects, which I ſhall mention 
hereafter. I return to the affairs of England. 

Philip Howard, earl of Arundel, eldeſt ſon of the late duke 
of Norfolk, who had been three years priſoner in the Tower, 
was at laſt brought to his trial before his peers, being accuſed 
of conſpiring againſt the queen and the ſtate, Camden ſhews, 
he was convicted at moſt but of being diſaffected to the go- 
vernment, and too much attached to the catholic religion *. 
He was however condemned to die ; but the queen gave him 
his life b. 3 | 

Elizabeth enjoyed now a tranquillity, to which ſhe had 
been a ſtranger ever ſince the beginning of her reign, The 
queen of Scotland was no longer in the world; and the king 
her ſon, in expectation of one day fuccceding Elizabeth, 
ſtifled his reſentment, or rather had entirely forgot the tragi- 
cal death of his mother. The king of Spain was diſabled to 
make a freſh attempt upon England, ſince the unfortunate 
ſucceſs of his invincible Armada. The affairs of the United 
Provinces began to be reſtored by the valourand prudent con- 


duct of count Maurice, and thoſe of France were in ſuch a 


ſituation, that England had nothing to fear from that quarter. 
The duke of Guile, Elizabeth's great enemy, was dead, his 
ſon in priſon, and the duke of Mayenne wholly bent upon 


' revenging the death of his brothers. As for Sixtus V. though 


very capable of forming great projects, he could not execute 
them without the aid of ſome catholic potentate ; and the 
king of Spain, on whom alone he could depend, was wholly 
engroſſed with the thoughts of improving the troubles of 
France. As for the Engliſh catholics, there was no likeli- 
hood of their ſtirring, at a time when they could not expect 
any foreign aſſiſtance, 


In this proſperous ſtate, Elizabeth having nothing to fear 


either at home or abroad, had a mind to ſhew the Spaniard, 


the Engliſh could attack as well as defend. But as ſhe was 
extremely frugal, and an undertaking againſt Spain could not 
but be very expenſive, ſhe ordered it, that Drake and Nor- 
ris took upon them to be at the charge, in hopes of making 
themſelves amends by the booty they ſhould meet with. 80 


of the Engliſh forces in the Netherlands. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 22 1. 
Camden, p. 549. | 

The lord Willoughby general of the Engliſh, (who had made fir Wil- 
liam Drury governor, though the queen, by her letters, had given the place 
to Morgan) to reward military valour, knigted ſir Francis Vere, who now 
began to grow famous, fir Thomas Knolles, fir Nicholas Parker, and fir John 
Pooley, for their courageous behaviour. Ibid. p. 5 50. 

© What occaſioned this name was, that the ſtreets were blocked up with 
barriques, i. e. hogſheads, &c. See Thuanus, I. go. 

* The biſhop of St. Andrew's, and the lairds of Segie and Bairbarrow. 
Melvil, p. 176. | 

As this name is thus written in Melvil's Memoirs, it was not thought 
proper to alter it. But there is room to ſuſpect it ſhould be Du Bartas, a 
famous poet, who was indeed ſent to Scotland by the king of Navarre, 
though one cannot be ſure it was this very year. Thuanus, tom. V. p. 199. 
Rapin.—Melvil ſays, that king James had this Dubartus in great eſteem, 
tor his rare poeſie ſet out in the French tongue; which puts it out of a 
doubt that it was Dubartus. Tbid. p. 176. 

* And alſo the earls of Arrol and Crawford. Camden, p. 551. 

And then invade England, in revenge for the death of the queen of 
Scots. Ibid, | | 

z Namely, Robert Bruce a prieſt, and Chreicton and Hayes jeſuits. Thid, 

a He was accuſed of having held private and ſecret conference and cotu— 
munication of ſeveral treaſons, with Allen and other popiſh prictts; and of 
having had maſs ſaid for the happy ſucceſs of the Spanith Armada, Sree State 
Trials, vol. I. | 

» Henry earl of Derby was made lord high-ſteward of England ſor this 
purpole, Camden, p. 551, 
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ſhe only found them ſhips of war ©, with leave to raiſe ſoldiers 


and ſailors for the expedition. Drake had already tried the 


Spaniards in America and the Channel, and was convinced 
they were more formidable in common opinion, than in reality. 
Wherefore, joining with Norris, and ſome other private per- 
ſons, they equipped a fleet, and embarked eleven thoutand 
ſoldiers, and fifteen hundred mariners. The Hollanders having 
alſo added ſome ſhips, the fleet confiſted of fourſcore ſail d of 
all ſorts. Drake commanded at ſea, and Norris was general 
of the land forces. They took with them Don Antonio, 
who ſtiled himſelf king of Portugal, and hoped, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Engliſh, to be put in polleſhon of that King- 
dom, where he pretended to have many friends. 

They ſailed from Plymouth the 13th of April, and ſoon 
after arrived at the Groyne, where landing their troops, they 
aſſaulted the lower town and carried it by ſtorm. Then they 
beſieged the upper town. But Norris having advice that the 
Conde de Andrada was approaching with a body of troops to 
relieve the place, ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege to march againſt 
him ; but the Spaniſh Conde thinking proper to retire, he 
purſued him, and overtaking him, ſlew three thouſand of his 
men. This done, he burned ſeveral villages, and, without re- 
turning to the fiege, reimbarked his troops. The principal 
deſign of the Engliſh was to exert themſelves chiefly againſt 
Portugal. 

Whilſt they were failing towards the coaſts of that kingdom, 
they met the earl of Eflex, who joined the fleet with ſome 
thips he had armed at his own charge, and unknown to the 
queen. Some days after, they ariived at Penicha, a little 
town of Portugal, and taking it, reſtored it to Don Antonio. 
From thence Norris marched by land to Liſbon, Drake pro- 
miſing to follow with the fleet up the Tagus. The army 
marched ſixty miles without any oppoſition, and encamping 
before Liſbon, took the ſuburbs of St. Catherine. But as 
Drake performed pot his promiſe, and the army wanted can- 
non and ammunition, 1t was refolved in a council of war to 
retire. This reſolution was taken, becauſe there was no ap- 
pearance that the Portugueze were inclined to revolt, as 
Don Antonio had expected, and alſo becauſe there was no 
news of the ſuccours he had boaſted of, from the king of 
Morocco. 'The army marching towards the mouth of the 


Tagus, met Drake, who had taken the town of Caſcaes, and 


excuſed himſelf upon the impoſſibility of performing his pro- 
miſe. Some days after, the caſtle of Caſcaes ſurrendering, it 
was blown up ; and, to make . themſelves amends for the 


charges of the expedition, the Engliſh ſeized ſixty veſſels 


laden with corn © belonging to the Hans- towns. Then they 
went and took Vigo, which was abandoned by the inhabi— 
tants, and firing the town returned to England. This expe- 
dition did forme damage to the king of Spain, but was of no 
benefit to Elizabeth, and the booty was not ſutficient to pay 
for equipping the fleet k. Beſides this, above fix thouſand 
men periſhed by fickneſs. The only advantage reaped by the 
Engliſh, was, that they were more convinced of the weakneſs 
of the Spaniards in their own country. | 

The Hans-rowns made great noiſe on account of the ſeizure 
of their ſhips in the Tagus, and ſent embaſſadors to the queen 
with their complaints. They were told, in the firſt place, 
that in the patent granted them by Edward III. it was ex- 
preſly provided, they ſhould not import any commodities into 
the dominions of the profeſſed and open enemies of England. 
Secondly, that a neutrality was ſo to be ordered, that in aſ- 
fiſting one of the parties, the other ſhould not be damaged; 
and that it was a thing well known, that warlike proviſions 


carricd to one of the contending parties, were contraband 


goods, and liable to ſeizure. In the third place, they could 
not juſtly complain of the taking their veſſels, fince the queen 
had warned them not to import any proviſions to Spain and 
Portugal, unleſs they would hazard their being ſeized by the 
Engliſh. 5 | 

This affair was of little moment: but what paſſed in France 
this year was much more conſiderable. The ſtep Henry III. 
had taken, in cauſing the duke of Guiſe to be ſtabbed, ſerved 
only to throy him into greater trouble. His ſwearing again 
to the league in the preſence of the ſtates before he dil- 
miſled then, fignified nothing. The leaguers, as they could 


no longer truſt to his promiſes and oaths, almoſt entirely 


alienated the whole kingdom from him. Hence he faw 
himſelf forced to call the king of Navarre and the Hugo- 
nots to his aſfiftance, and join with them againſt the league. 
It is a thing very remarkable, that this prince, who had ſworn 


© Six ſhips of war, and about 60, oool. in money. Stow, p. 752 

One hundred and forty-ſix, ſays Stow, He makes the number of the 
ſoldiers to have been fourteen thouſand, and of the ſailors four thouſand. 
Ibid, | 

* And all manner of naval ſtores, to equip a new fleet againſt England, 
Cunder, p. 554: 


to extirpate the Hugonots, and ſolemnly declared he 1, 
never keep promiſe with them, ſcarce found any other f 
jects but the Hugonots in whom he could confide. By 
forces brought him by the King of Navarre, and ten thy, ts 
Switzers, two thouſand Landſquenets, with ſome horſe re 
came in ſeaſon, enabled him to beſiege or block up de, 
an army of thirty-eight thouſand men. But juſt as ns 
himſelf upon the point of compelling the Parifiang to re. th 
to their duty, James Clement, a Jacobin monk, ſtabbed wh 
in the belly with a dagger, of which he died in ty, Ii 
Before he expired, he nominated for his ſucceſſor, the . 
- — 410 
of Navarre, head of the houſe of Bourbon, who allumed th. 
name of Henry IV. 5 
The league refuſed to acknowledge the new king. Nay, he 
ſaw himſelf deſerted by ſeveral great men of the late Fine 
party; and, in order to retain ſome of the catholic nobilit 
he was obliged to promiſe them, that he would within ſuch ; 
time be inſtructed in the principles of the Romiſh religian. 
that is, would turn catholic ; for that was the meaning 
to thele words. Mean while, he had neither men nor mage. 
the Switzers and Germans who had ſerved Henry III. thre. 
ening to leave him, unleſs he would pay them their arreat; 
which he was not able to do. In this extremity he had recgy;;, 
to Elizabeth, who generouſly promiſed him both men and go. 
ney. In expectation of theſe ſuccours, he ſtood firm again 
the duke of Mayenne, who had forced him into Normand: 
and even attacked him at Arques, but without ſucceſs, Henry 
thought himſelf in ſuch danger, that he would have taken the 
advice given him by {ome to fly into England, if the marſhy 
de Biron had not ſtopped him. At laft, the Engliſh ſupplies 
arrived, ccunſting of four thouſand men, under the cg. 
mand of Peregrine lord Willoughby 5, and of rwenty.tyg 
thouſand pounds ſtcriing in gold. With this runforcemy 
he was able to approach Paris, and take one of the ſuburbs af 
that city. But the duke of Mayenne having entered with hi; 
army, he was forced to retire, Mean while, the duke of 
Iayenne had cauted the old cardinal de Bourbon to be pro- 
claimed king, and himſelf had aſſurned the title of lieutenam- 
general of. ine crown of France. Henry leaving the country 
about Paris, returned into Normandy, where he reduced tome 


duld 


days. 


g10N . 


Slven 


places to his Obedience, after which he ſent home the Engliſh 


forces. 

Though the king of Denmark had given his eldeſt daughter 
to the duke of Brunſwick, the king of Scotland perſiſted in 
his deſign to niarry into his family, and demanded his tecond 
daughter. Frederick granted his requeſt, but on condition he 
ſhould cauſe her to be demanded by a iolemn embally before 
the 1ſt day of May. But he died in this interval, leaving his 
ſucceſſor under age. This did not hinder James from think- 
ing ſcriouſly of his marriage with the princeſs Ann, the new 
king's ſiſter. But when he moved in council the ſending of 
an embaſſy to Copenhagen, he was told, he would hazard a 
rupture with the queen of England, if he married without 
conſulting her. The authors of this advice knew Elizabeth 
would raiſe obſtacles to the marriage. And indeed, in her 
anſwer to the king, ſhe tried to make him ſenſible of ſundry 
inconveniencies if he eſpouſed the princeſs of Denmark; and, 
to divert him from it, propoſed ro him Catherine, the kingoi 
Navarre's ſiſter, who was not yet come to the crown of France, 
promiſing to ſerve him to the utmoſt of her power. Eliza. 
beth's anſwer being laid before the council, there was not 2 

Yrivy-counſellor but what declared againſt the Daniſh match. 
ate was ſo vexed to be thus contradicted, that by means 0! 
a truſty ſervant, he cauſed the inhabitants of Edinburgh to 
raiſe in arms, and threaten to tear the chancellor and priv7- 
counſellors in pieces, if the king's marriage with the princess“ 
of Denmark was not concluded. ' Theſe threats territyilg 
the council, embaſſadors were inſtantly appointed to negotiate 
the marriage. But withal, care taken to inſert in their in- 
ſtructions a clauſe, which put them to a ſtand in the very 
beginning of their negotiation, and obliged them to ſend home 
the lord Dingwal to demand fuller powers, or leave to retu. 
This lord arriving at court when the chancellor was avicÞt, 
the king himſelf drew the power required by his embaſladots, 
whereupon the marriage was ſoon concluded. Preſently ate. 
the new queen was delivered to the embaſſadors to be con 
ducted into Scotland: but a ſtorm ariſing whilſt ſhe was 3 
ſea, drove her upon the coaſt of Norway, where ſhe v3 
forced to land. The wind continued ſo long contrary, th 
James, impatient to ſee his bride, could not ſtay till it changee: 
So, embarking in a ſmall veſſel, he went to his queen, 3 


f The Engliſh brought home an hundred and fifty pieces of great ordnance, 
and a very rich booty, ſays Camden, p. 555. way” 

s He was accompained by fir Thomas Wilford, fir John Burroughs,“ 
Thomas Drury, and fir Thomas Baſkervill, Ibid. p. 550. 
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ned the whole winter in Norway and Denmark, from 
whence he returned not to Scotland till May the next year, 
bringing his queen with him n. yy 
i 590] The tranquillity enjoyed by Elizabeth was liable to 
he difturbed only from Spain. France was not in condition to 
create her any uneaſineſs, and the king of Scotland thought 
only of living peaceably, in expectation of the noble ſucceſſion 
chat was to Come to him. Philip II. was therefore the ſole ene- 
my Elizabeth had to fear. But, to ſecure herſelf from all ſur- 
riſe, ſhe took the moſt juſt though expenſive precautions. 
She had always a good fleet ready to put to lea at the firſt no- 
nice i. The fortified towns and ſea-ports were likewiſe in good 
condition &, and this coſt her as much as if ſhe had been in 


actual war with Spain. But ſhe ſupplied all by her good acco- 


nomy, ex pending no money but what was abſolutely neceſſary. 
This diſpleated her hungry courtiers, who would have been 
very glad ſhe had been a little more liberal. But though ſhe 
knew herſclf taxed with avarice, ſhe thought not proper to alter 
her conduct. She thereby avoided being troubleſome to the 

arliament, and when ſhe wanted an extraordinary aid, was 
ſure to find a ready compliance in the houſe of commons, 
without any murmurs among the people. This advantage 
outweighed the ſatisfaction of being called liberal by her 
courtiers. Beſides, ſhe was perſuaded that what was termed 
avarice in her, was only good ceconomy.. The truth is, with 
the ordinary revenues of the crown, ſhe found means to ſup- 

ly the expences of her houſhold, maintain a fleet, pay the 
public debts, and aſſiſt her neighbours in their diſtreſs, which 


none of her predeceflors had ever done. On the contrary, 


moſt of them, by their miſtaken bounties, had ruined their 
ſubjects for the pleaſure of enriching a ſmall number of cour- 
tiers. Beſides, Elizabeth had a particular reaſon to ſpare the 
purſes of her ſubjects, in order to gain their affection, the 
ſtrongeſt ſupport of her throne. Wherefore, one of the chief 
objects of her care was a due management of her treaſury, 
with intent to be always able to withitand the attacks of her 
cnemies both at home and abroad. Her inſpection in the 
year 1590 into the cuſtoms, notwithſtanding the endeavours 
that were uſed to divert her from it, occaſioned her raifing 
them from fourteen thouſand pounds a year (at which ſum 
they were farmed by fir Thomas Smith) to forty-two thouſand, 
and at laſt to fifty thouſand, But her great economy hin- 
dered her not from parting with her money when it was ne- 
ceſſary. 'Thovgh, in the two foregoing years ſhe had lent 
about two hundred thouſand crowns to the king of France, 
ſhe ſupplied him with ſixty thouſand more, becauſe ſhe plainly 
ſaw of what conſequence the ruin of that prince might be to 
England. Moreover, the garriſons of the Briel and Fluſhing, 


| beſides the three thouſand men maintained by her in the Low- 


Countries, coſt her yearly above four hundred thouſand florins!, 
becauſe ſhe was forced to advance the money till the ſtates 
ſhould be able to repay her. In fine, ſhe paid alſo confiderable 
penſions to ſeveral perſons of the court of Scotland, whoſe bu- 
fineſs it was to acquaint her with all that paſſed there, and to 
keep the king well affected to England, as he had been for 
lome time. | | 

Whilſt Elizabeth enjoyed ſome tranquillity, France was 
troubled with the wars between the king and the league. In 
March the king gained the battle of Yvry againſt the duke of 
Mayenne, after which he inveſted Paris, and even took the 
ſuburbs. That great city was now reduced to extremity, 
when the duke of Parma arrived from the Netherlands, and 
forced the King to raiſe the blockade. That done, he re- 
turned without the king's being able to oblige him to fight. 

On the other hand, in the duke of Parma's abſence, count 
Maurice, who had already taken Breda by ſurpriſe, made 
ſome farther progreſs, which helped to put the affairs of the 
United Provinces in a better ſituation than before. 

The ſame year the duke of Mercœur, of the houſe of Lor- 
rain, became maſter of Bretagne, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Spaniards, who took Hennebond and Blavet. This affair 
diſturbed Elizabeth, who did not care to have the Spaniards 


" This year, on February 4, a new parliament met at Weſtminſter, which 
was diflolved March 29. The temporality granted the queen ſublidies of 
28. 8 d. in the pound, and four fifteenths, and a tenth beſides, ſays Stow, 
p. 751. Theclergy gave two ſubfidies of 6s. in the pound, to be paid yearly 
by two ſhillings in the pound. See Statut.—In this parliament it was 
enacted, 1. That no perſon, except the party grieved, ſhall be received to in- 
orm or ſue upon any penal ſtatute. 2. That no perſon, or body politic or 
corporate, which hath election or voice in the nomination and choice of any 
tellow, ſcholar, or any perion in any church, college, ſchool, hoſpital, or other 
lociety, ſhall take any reward, directly or indirectly, for his vote: nor for 
prelentation or collation to any benefice or dignity. 3. That no perſon ſhall 
build, maintain, or uphold any cottage, unleſs he lays to it four acres of 
ground at leaſt, The penalty for building one is 10l. and for upholding it 
408. a month, See Statut. and D*Ewes, p. 419, &c.— This year died 
Frances counteſs of Suflex, and fiſter to fir Henry Sidney, foundreſs of Sidney- 
Sulſex college in Cambridge. About the ſame time alſo died ſir Walter 
Mildmay, chancellor and under-treaſurer of the exch2quer, and founder of 
Emanuel college in the aforeſaid univerſity. Camden, p. 557. 
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ſo near her, eſpecially as Philip II. might claim Bretagne for 
his daughter the infanta Iſabella, whoſe mother was daughter 
of Henry II. FR | | | 

Sir Francis Walfingham ſecretary of ſtate, who had long 
ſerved the queen with great zeal and ability, died this year, 
ſo poor that he was buried privately to ſave charges”, Tho- 
mas Randolph, who I have frequently mentioned, and who 
had been employed in ſeveral embaſſies, particularly in Scot- 
land, ſoon followed Walſingham. | | 

[ 1591] The civil wars of France were then the moſt material 
affair of Europe. It could no longer be doubted, that Philip II. 
was thinking either to diſmember that kingdom, or pro- 
cure it for his daughter Iſabella, grand-daughter to Henry II. 
notwithſtanding the Salic law. Sixtus V. favoured the pro- 
ject to the utmoſt of his power, under colour of hindering a 
heretic from being acknowledged king of France. If this 
deſign was not executed, it muſt be wholly aſcribed to the 
duke of Mayenne's jealouſy, who did not intend to labour for 
others. Mean while, Henry IV. was extremely embarraſſed. 
The forces of the Hugonots alone were not ſufficient to en- 
able him to ſurmount all obſtacles, fince he had no leſs to do 
than to conquer the whole kingdom of France, and the ca- 
tholic nobles in his army ſerved him with reluctance. Nay, 
they had required him, in return for their ſervice, to be in- 
ſtructed, and in ſuch a manner, that the inſtruction ſhould 
produce in him a change of religion. In this preſſing neceſ— 
fity, he could not be without foreign ſuccours, and theſe ſuc- 
cours could be had only from Germany or England. It was 
viſibly the intereſt of Elizabeth and the proteſtant princes to 
ſupport Henry, not to ſee the king of Spain's power increaſed 
by the acquiſition of France. But, however, it was not eaſy 
to perſuade them, that they ought to employ all the forces 
to maintain a war, of which Henry was to reap all the benefit. 
They were very ready to ſupply him with troops, but not to 
pay them. It was his butneſs to find money. Elizabeth 
plainly perceived of what conſequence it was to her to pre- 
ſerve France; but expected that the ſuccours ſhe gave the 
king, ſhould be employed in driving the Spaniards out of the 
maritime provinces of Bretagne, Normandy, and Picardy, 
for that was what moſt nearly concerned her. It was the 
king's intereſt, on the contrary, to expel his enemies from 
the center of the kingdom, before he thought of attacking 
them on the borders; and the more, as he thereby put Eliza- 
beth under a continual neceſſity of aſſiſting him. However, 
to receive aid from Elizabeth, he was to promiſe what Eliza- 
beth required. They agreed therefore upon a treaty, whereby 
Elizabeth engaged to ſend three thouſand men into Bretagne 
and Picardy, to hinder the Spaniards from ſettling in thoſe 
provinces, on condition ſhe ſhould be repaid within a year 
all her charges in raiſing and keeping the troops. Henry 
conſented to every thing, not to delay the negotiation, though 
he was fully convinced of the impoſſibility to perform his 
promiſe by the time appointed. Preſently after, the three 
thouſand Engliſh pafled, part into Bretagne, under the conduct 
of Norris, and part into Picardy, under the command of fir 
Roger Williams. | 

At the ſame time Henry had negotiated in Germany, a levy 
of eleven thouſand men, by means of the elector of Branden- 
burgh and Caſtmir prince palatine. But this ſupply not ſuf- 
ficing, he ſent and demanded a ſecond from Elizabeth, and, 
to obtain 1t the more caſily, gave her to underſtand that with 
this reinforcement he ſhould be able to undertake the fiege of 
Roan. Elizabeth's great defire to ſee the maritime towns of 
France out of the power of the leaguers, cauſed her to fall 
into the ſnare. She made therefore with Henry a new treaty, 
whereby ſhe engaged to ſupply him with four thouſand men 
more, and pay them two months, imagining that that time was 
ſufficient for the ſiege of Roan. When theſe ſupplies were 
ready, ſhe gave the command to the earl of Effex e, a young 


nobleman, who had much of her favour, and for whom ir 


was believed ſhe felt ſomething more than a bare eſteem, 
though ſhe was then fifty-eight years of age. The earl of 


i Towards the repairs of which ſhe appointed a yearly ſum of 89701, 
ſterling. Camden, p. 558. | 


& "This year ſhe fortified Milfordhaven in Wales, and Dunganon in Ire. 
land. Ibid. 

! She paid 125,000 florins every two months, i, e. 750,000 yearly ; beſides 
26,000 more to three thouſand horſe and foot, which lerved in the Nether- 
lands. Ibid. p. 558. 

m He died April 6, and was buried by night in St. Paul's church. Cam— 
den, p. 560, He ſpent his whole time and eſtate in the ſervice of his queen 
and country; and had the beſt intelligence from all parts that any miniſter 
ever had. He left only one daughter, who was married, 1ſt, to fir Philip 
Sidney ; 2dly, to Robert earl of Eſſex; and, 3dly, to Richard Bourk earl of 
Clanrikard in Ireland, Ibid. This year alto, on Feb. 21, died Ambros 
Dudley earl of Warwick, without iſſue; and George Talbot the ſeventh earl 
of Shrewſbury ; as alſo fir James Croftes. Ibid. Stow, p. 760, 761. 

a Provided the enemy were diſpoſſeſſed by that time. Camden, p. 561. 

9 Sir Thomas Leighton and fir Henry Kelligrew were appointed as 


alliſtants to kim, Ibid, p. 562, 
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Eſſex, greedy of glory, departed from England full of hopes 


to ſignaliſe himſelf at the fiege of Roan, but at his arrival in 
France, found the fiege had not been ſo much as thought of; 
that the king was employed before Noyon, and intended to 
ſend the Engliſh forces into Champagne. Whercupon he re- 
turned into England, having firſt given the king his parole 
of honour to come and join him as ſoon as the ſiege of Roan 
ſhould be undertaken. He left his troops however in France 
under the command of fir Roger Williams. 

Elizabeth was extremely offended to be thus deceived. She 
wrote to Henry, that ſince he had broke his word, he might 
for the future proceed without her aſſiſtance, and that ſhe in- 
tended to recal all her troops, unleſs he immediately per- 
formed his promiſe. Elizabeth's letter embarraſſed Henry 
greatly, He had certain advice that the duke of Parma was 
preparing to return into France, and in ſuch a juncture the 
recalling of the Engl:th forces would have been very unſea- 
fonable. He was forced therefore, in order to ſatisfy Eliza- 
beth, to cauſe Roan to be invefted by the marſhal de Biron, 
But he took a.treſh occaſion from thence to demand of Eliza- 

beth a new ſupply of five thouſand men, on pretence that the 


troops already ſent were extremely diminiſhed by ſickneſs and 


deſertion. At the ſame time the earl of Eſſex, knowing 
Roan was inveſted, went over to the ſiege P, contrary to the 


queen's expreſs orders; ſuppoſing, that ſince he had given 


the king his parole, nothing could free him from his engage- 
ment. Elizabeth was ſo diſpleaſed with the king and the ear], 
that ſhe returned a very rough anſwer to the French embaſſa- 
dor, who preſſed her for the five thouſand men demanded by 
the king his maſter, and left him no hopes of obtaining them. 
At the ſame time ſhe diſpatched fir Thomas Leyton, the earl 
of Effex's uncle, with an expreſs order to him inſtantly to re- 
turn, if he would not be entirely diſgraced. Mean while, 
Henry hearing the duke of Parma was departed from Bruſſels 
about the end of November, repaired to his army before 
Roan to carry on the fiege, hoping to. take the city before 
the duke of Parma's arrival. Shortly after, he ſent Du 
Pleſhs Mornay to Elizabeth, to try to obtain the defired 
ſupply. | 

Du Pleſſis, accompanied with the embaſſador in ordinary, 
being admitted to audience, and telling the queen his bufi— 
neſs, ſhe plainly anſwered, ſhe would not be the French king's 
dupe ; neither would ſhe for the future concern herſelf any 
more with his affairs, nor was he to expect any other aſhſt- 
ance from her than her prayers: That he had demanded a 
ſpeedy aid for the ſiege of Roan, which ſhe had accordingly 
{ent him ; but inſtead of executing their treaty, he had loſt 
his time before Noyon, and ſuffered the Engliſh troops to 
decay, whilſt he was making war in Champagnc : That he 
had given the duke of Parma tour months to prepare, and then 
a ſpeedy ſupply was defired of her, which would not have 
been wanted, had things been done in time. To this ſhe 
added great threats againſt the earl of Eſſex, ſaying, he would 
have it thought that he ruled in England, but nothing was 
more falſe, and the would make him the moſt pitiful tellow 
in the kingdom ; that, inſtead of ſending freſh troops into 
France, ſhe was determined to recal thoſe that were there. 
Then pretending to be indiſpoſed, ſhe defired the embaſſadors 
to be contented with this ſhort audience, hardly giving Du 
Pleſſis time to return any anfwer to her complaints. But he 
had taken care beforehand to prepare a memorial which he 
would have preſented to her, but ſhe bid him give it the lord 
treaſurer. In ſhort, Du Pleſſis returned without obtaining 
any thing, and the earl of Eflex was forced to go back to 
England, where he found means to appeaſe the queen. Mean 
while, the duke of Parma having entered France, and bein 
Joincd by the duke of Mayenne and the young duke of Guile, 
who had eſcaped out of priſon, raiſed the ſiege of Roan. 
Henry eaſily perceived by Elizabeth's conduct, ſhe would not 
fuffer herſelf to be amuſed by his artifices, and for fear of 
loſing ſo neceſſary an aſſiſtance, laboured fo effectually to be 
rcconciled with her, that at laſt ſhe ſent him two thouſand 
freſh men; but it was not till after the raiſing of the 
liege, 


Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the late duke of Nor- 


During which his brother Walter was ſlain. Stow, p. 762, 

Sir Richard Greenvil, in the vice admiral called the Revenge, out of a 
caſh picce of bravery, would not let his men ſail, and being pent up between 
the itland and the Spaniſh fleet, reſolutely attempted to break through; but 
was taken after a hot fight of fifteen hours. Greenvil himſelf was lain. 
Camden, p. 565. 

About this time George Riman, an able ſeaman, and James Lancaſter, 


made a voyage to the Eaſt- Indies, and had the good fortune to double the 


Cape of Good Hope, Ibid, | 

In the year 1593, March 26, the queen granted a commiſſion to thirty- 
ſour perſone, to ſearch and find out all ſuſpicious perſons, as well Engliſh as 
trangers, that had, ſince the 31ſt of the queen, come, or ſhould thereafter 
repair into the kingdom from beyond ſea; and alſo thoſe that wiltully abſtain- 
Py, from reſorting to church, or depraved and contemned the laws made in 


kingdom, which was in ſome meaſure her own. 


folk's ſon was gone with fix men of war to the Azores tn 
wait for the Spaniſh plate-fleet, homeward bound from Am 
s ; ; e. 
rica. Having ſtayed fix months in the Ifle of Flores, he Was 
himſelf almoſt ſurpriſed by Alphonſo Baſſano, who was 5 
to convoy home the fleet with fifty-three ſhips of war. H. 
had the good fortune to eſcape the danger by a timely retten 
but one of his ſhips that was not ſpeedy enough, was tabe, 
by the Spaniards after a ſharp engagement 4. The Englin 
made themſelves ample amends for this loſs by ſeveral priecz 
and particularly by taking a ſhip richly laden, bound for tte 
Weſt-Indies, in which, it is ſaid, they found two and two. 
thouſand indulgences for the Spaniards of America ”, 

This year the queen publiſhed two proclamations, the gp 
of which prohibited the carrying of any warlike ſtores or me 
viſions into the king of Spain's dominions. The ſecond, pub. 
liſhed in October, expreſly forbid the harbouring any y«r{ 
who ſhould come from the Engliſh ſeminaries, at Rome 4, 
Rheims, or from a third lately founded by the king of Spain 
at Valladolid. | 

{ 1592 ] The war which was continued in France made Elz. 
beth very uneaſy, becauſe the Spaniards had got footing in 
Bretagne, from whence they might readily make ſome attempt 
upon England. Henry, perfectly knowing her extreme defire 
to diſlodge them from that poſt, demanded a farther aid t 
carry the war into that province. Though Elizabeth had ex. 
perienced that the could not much rely on his word, becay{s 
it was not always in his power to make war Where he plcaſeq, 
ſhe concluded with him however a new treaty to this effec» 
That ſhe ſhould furniſh him with tour thouſand men, ſome 
pieces of ordnance, and a certain quantity of ammunition ; 
That he ſhould add to the Engliſh troops four thouland foot, 
and a thouſand horic : and this army be employed to recover 
Bretagne: That he ſhould within a year repay all her cnarges; 
That he ſhould not make peace with the leaguers till they 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in driving the Spaniards vut of the king. 
dom: That England ſhould be expreſly included in the peace 
he ſhould make with Spain. Elizabeth ſincerely performed 
ber engagement, and ſent four thouſand men into Bretigne, 
under the command of Norris*. But Henry, inſtead of 
joining his troops with the Engliſh, and carrying the war into 
Bretagne, ordered them to ſerve in Normandy, whether he 
was molt preſſed in thoſe parts, or had made treaty only 
to amuſe the queen. However this be, Elizabeth reſented ir 
extremely to be again deceived. She often wrote to the king, 
complaining of his proceedings, but to no purpoſe. In her 
anger, ſhe was going to recal all her troops ; but hearing 
the duke of Parma was preparing to make a third expedition 
into France, facrificed her reſentment to the good of that 
Indeed the 
duke of Parma was upon the point of re-entering France ; but 


twenty 


death, which ſeized him at the tame time, freed Henry us 


well as Elizabeth from their uneaſineſs. 

Scotland was then diſturbed by Bothwell, who made this 
year a freſh attempt to become maſter of the king's perion, 
As his defign was diſcovered before it could be executed, be 
was forced to fly into England. Elizabeth being informed 
of it, wrote to the king that ſhe would cauſe thoſe who had 
harboured the fugitive to be ſeverely puniſhed. And yet, wan 
James ſent and required her to deliver him up purſuant to 
their treaty, ſhe evaded his demand, being well pleaſed to 
keep that prince always in a ſort of uncaſineſs which thould 
oblige him to regard her. | 

The riches brought by the Spaniſh fleets from the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies were a continual allurement to the Engliſh, who 
attempted almoſt every year to take them. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh with that deſign departing this year with fifteen fail, met 
near the Azores a ſeven-decked carrack, one hundred and 
ſixty-five feet long, moſt richly laden, which he took without 
much difficulty. This prize made him ſome amends for his 
charges in fitting out his fleet. But the contrary winds hin— 
dered him from executing a more important enterpriſe Pro- 
jected againſt America u. 

There was a ſort of prodigy this ſummer at London: 
Thames was ſo dried up and the channel ſo ſhallow, that * 
man might ride over it near London- bridge *. 


he 
* 


that behalf; and finally, all thoſe that were guilty of counterfeiting, clips 
and carrying the coin out of the kingdom. Rymet's Fœd. tom. N . 
p. 201, &c,—November 20, 1591, died fir Chriſtopher Hatton, lord 
chancellor of England, and was fucceeded by fir John Puckering, #0 V" 
made only lord keeper. Stow, p. 764, 765.— The 3d of the fame an 
Bren O Royrke lord of Breny G Royrke in Ireland, was executed at TYP 
for treaſon. Stow, p. 764. pag 

Who had been called home to inform the queen of the ſtate of aflay* '* 
Bretagne, Camden, p. 569. f | ; 

v This prize was valued at 150,000). ſterling. Raleigli's delign u 
make himiclt maſter of Panama, or elſe to intercept the Spaniſh 
Ibid. p. 569. 10 

It was occaſioned by a very ſtrong weſterly wind, which blew vehemen 
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2 i 30 The parliament meeting in February 1393 *, paſſed the earls of Huntley, Angus, and Errol. She heard farther 
an To hich troubled not only the catholics, but even proteſt- that the king acted not with the vigour neceſſary to prevent 


„ 


land, and were called Puritans. By this act, thoſe who 
neglected to be preſent at divine ſervice, eſtabliſhed by law, 
were liable to certain penalties ; and ſo, not only was it 
no longer permitted to be a Roman catholic with impunity; 
but even a proteſtant without conforming to the church of 
England. Thus in ſome meaſure were renewed the days of 
Henry VIII. when it was unlawful to ſwerve ever ſo little 


differed in certain points from the church of Eng- their defigns, and thereby gave cauſe to ſuſpe& he was him- 
nfs, Og Of ! ſelf inclined to innovations. She did not entirely rely on that 


prince. Befides his ſuffering himſelf.to be always guided by 
thoſe whom he entruſted with the adminiſtration of his at- 
fairs, ſhe was afraid. he had been inſpired with the defire to 
revenge the queen his mother's death; and that his proteſta- 
tions of being ever attached to her intereſt, were only in- 
tended to amuſe her. 'For this reaſon, ſhe ſent the lord Bo- 


from the religion of their ſovereign : with this difference, that rough to give him advice, and defire him to inform her of 
under Elizabeth the penalty was not death as in the reign of what he knew concerning the plots of the Spaniards and ca- 
her father. Nevertheleſs there was in this laſt act ſomething tholics. She withed moreover, he would ſhew himſelf a 
more hard than in thoſe of Henry VIII. That prince, ab- little more ſevere to thoſe who endeavoured to raiſe troubles 
ſolute as he was, contented himſelf with puniſhing ſuch as by in Scotland, and would admit to his council only perſons of 
ſome overt-act oppoſed the eſtabliſhed religion; but by this known loyalty. James anſwered, he would do what the 
new ſtatute, the ſubjects were obliged openly to profeſs the queen deſired, as far as his own intereſt and the laws of the 
religion of the church of England. Elizabeth, exaſperated land would allow. But withal he told the embaſſador, that 
againſt the catholics, who had made frequent attempts upon his revenues being extremely diminiſhed, he expected the 
her crown, and even her life, would have been very glad to queen to furniſh him with means to puniſh thoſe who ſhould 
have cleared the kingdom of them. On the other heard, ſhe dare to diſturb the public peace. He alſo required ſhe ſhould 


could not endure the puritans, looking upon them as obſtinate 
pcople, who for very frivolous cauſes bred a ſchiſm in the 
proteſtant church. Whilſt ſhe was in danger from the queen 
of Scots, France, and Spain ; in a word, whilſt her affairs 
remained in a ſort of uncertainty, ſhe left the puritans unmo- 
leſted, for fear of uniting them in the ſame intereſt with the 
catholics. But no ſooner was ſhe firmly eſtabliſhed, but ſhe 
hearkened to the ſuggeſtions of the clergy, who repreſented 
the puritans as ſeditious perſons, who rebelled againſt the 
laws, and by their diſobedience ſhook the foundations of the 
government. This 1s not the only time, nor is England the 
only ſtate, where diſobedience in point of religion has been 
confounded with rebellion againſt the ſovereign. 'There 1s 
ſcarce a chriſtian ſtate, where the prevailing ſect will ſuffer 
the leaſt diviſion, or the leaſt ſwerving from the eſtabliſhed 


deliver up Bothwell, who had twice attempted his life, and 
even ſent Robert Melvil to Elizabeth, to demand him ex- 
preſly. Bur ſhe refuſed to ſurrender him, and only baniſhed 
him out of England, as ſhe was bound by the treaty of league 


made with the king. 


Bothwel)] not being able to ſtay longer in England, re- 
turned into Scotland, and withdrew to his own houſe. Shortly 
after, his party ſo increaſed, by accidents which ir is needleſs 
to mention, that he had the boldneſs to come into the king's 
preſence, under colour of begging his pardon. James was 
ſurpriſed to fee him, but was more ſo, when he perceived 
that his whole court, except ſome of his miniſters, were 
Bothwell's friends: He was therefore forced as it were to 
grant him a pardon, on condition that he ſhould depart the 
kingdom, and not return unleſs recalled. Bothwell accepted 


5 opinions, no, not even in private. Shall I venture to ſay it? the condition, and concealed himſelf on the borders of Eng- 
* It is the clergy chiefly who ſupport this ſtrange principle of land. But at his departure, he left ſo ſtrong a party in the 
nto non-toleration, ſo little agreeable to chriſtian charity. The court, that the king was at laſt obliged to diſmiſs the chan- 
Jo ſeverity which from this time began to be exerciſed in Eng- cellor, the lord treaſurer, and others whom he moſt truſted. 
RY land upon the non-conformiſts * produced terrible effects in Bothwell was ready to improve this change, but the king 
dit the following reigns, and occaſioned troubles and factions broke his meaſures by declaring to the ſtates, he was com- 
ng, which remain to this day, and of which perhaps there will be pelled to pardon him, and by defiring their aid to free him 


ho end theſe many years. : from his yoke. The ſtates declaring for the king, he re- 
The ſame parliament taking into conſideration the queen's called his miniſters, and Bothwell's friends were driven from 
great expences, both in defending the kingdom againſt the the court: 1 5 8 N ; 
Spaniſh invaſion, and in aſſiſting the French king and the In this affenibly of the ſtates, an ordinance was made for 
United Provinces, granted her an extraordinary aid of money. ſupporting the proteſtant religion, as eſtabliſhed in Scotland. 
But it was inſerted in the act, that ſo large and unuſual a But as the king and his council were ſuſpected of favouring 
ſupply, granted to a moſt excellent queen, who made ſo the plots of the catholics, this ordinance was not deemed 
good uſe of the public money, ſhould not be drawn into a ſtrong enough by the people, who thought that in ſuch a junc- 
precedent . The queen coming to the houſe to give the rure, the ſtates ſhould have taken more vigorous reſolutions. 
royal aſſent to this act, made a fine ſpeech, wherein ſhe for- However this be, the king's obſtinacy in keeping in the mi- 
got not to extol her love and care of her ſubjects, and her niſtry and about his perſon, men who ſcemed to have no zeal 
attachment to the proteſtant religion. She ſpoke in lofty for the proteſtant religion, gave occaſion to ſuſpect ſome dan- 
terms of the bravery of the Engliſh, and ſhewed how formid- gerous plot was contriving for its deſtruction: 
able they were to all the nations in Europe ®. No perſon What paſſed in France made Elizabeth no leſs uneaſy than 
was ever more maſter of the art of gaining the affection of her the king of Scotland's inconſtancy. General Norris was till 
people, by expreſſing an uncommon value and tenderneſs for in Bretagne with the Engliſh forces. He had been promiſed 


old them. | a place in that province for a retreat, and that the duke 
Amidft all the occaſions the queen had to congratulate her- d'Aumont and Eſpinay ſhould join him; but he was long left 
and felf upon her good fortune, ſhe ſtill felt ſome uneaſineſs with there without being thought of. At laſt, Eſpinay being ar- 
who reſpect to the tranſactions of Scotland. King James began rived, they made together ſome little conqueſts, too incon- 
Ra- to be ruled by ſuſpicious perſons, and the queen received ad- fiderable to requite Elizabeth for the maintenance of her 
et vice that the Spaniards, affiſted by the catholics, were con- troops, which coſt her weekly three thouſand two hundred 
and triving ſome dangerous plot ©, and were countenanced by pounds fterling d. Thus inſtead of employing the Engliſh 
hout 5 | 
- his tor two days together, There had been a very great drought the ſummer 2 Theſe ſeverities were probably occaſioned by the diſturbances cauſed by 
72 *lore, Stow, p. 765. Camden, p. 570. October 19, died Anthony Hacket, and ſome other enthuſiaſts. However this be, the fame Hacket, on 
pro Brown viſcount Montacute. Camden, Ibid. July 28, 1591, and alſo Heniy Barrow, John Greenwood, Daniel Studley, 


It met Feb. rg, and was diſſolved April 10. D'Ewes, p. 456, &c. Townſ- and two more, were executed April 6, 1593, for writing and publiſhin 
end, p. 31, &, Whilſt it was fitting, viz. Feb. 14, Peter Wentworth, ſeditious books; as was the next year John Penry, for writing a book called 
eq; and fir Henry Bromley, prepared a petition for entailing the ſucceſſion of Martin Mar-Prelate, See Stow, p. 564—766. 
the crown ; for which Wentworth was ſent to the Tower, and Bromley to the 2 The laity granted three ſubſidies of 28. 8d. in the pound of goods, and 
Fleet, D- Ewes, p. 470. 48. of lands; together with fix fifteenths and tenths, amounting in all to 
4 In the preamble it is ſaid, That this act was made for the preventing and 280, oool. And the clergy advanced two whole ſubſidies of 48. in the pound, 
= voiding ſuch great inconveniencies and perils as might happen and grow by to be paid in two years. This ſubſidy-bill paſſed with great difficulty the 
the wicked and dangerous practices of ſeditious ſectaries and diſloyal perſons, lower houſe, being debated on February 16, March 2, 3, 6, 7, 91.10, 12, 16, 
The act ran, That ir any perton above the age of ſixteen years, ſhall refuſe and 19. See the debates in D'Ewes, p. 473» 477, &c. 483, Let it be 
©O repair to ſome church, or forbear to do the ſame for the ſpace of a month, obſerved here, that a fifteenth and a tenth was a certain tax on every city, 
thall be committed to priſon, there to remain without bail or mainpriſe, borough, and town, not upon every man in paiticular, but a general ſum, in 
till they ſhall conform---and make ſuch open ſubmiſſion and declaration of proportion t- the fifteenth part of the wealth of the reſpective places. Subfidy 
their conformity, as by this act is appointed. The offenders againſt this was impoſed on every ſingle perſon, as they are aſſeſſed by poll, according to | x 
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. 
lord 
10 W415 
nontb, 
yrbun 


ſtatute, who retuſed to make this ſubmiſſion, were to abjure the realm, and the value of their goods and lands. 
5 o return without her majeſty's licence, under the penalty of ſuffering as 
elons, without benefit of the clergy, This bill met with great oppoſition in 


the houſe of commons, as the reader may ſee in D'Ewes, p. 474, &c. where land; and then an army of thirty thouſand Spaniards was to land in that king- 
the ſpeeches on both tides are inſerted. There was an act made alſo againſt 


| dom, about the end of the year 1592, which was to be joined by Bothwell, &c. 
e eee by which they were confined within five miles of their with a body of troops: and all theſe were to march into England, to revenge 
ective dwellin | 


15 ings, on forfeiture of all their goods and chattels, together the queen of Scot's death. See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XVI. p. 190—194. 
with lands, during life. By another act, all the abbey- lands are confirmed to It appears by a paper in Rymer's Fœd. tom. XVI. p. 194, that the king 


to the crown and grantces. of France was then indebted to her 52,7831, 
Number 84. s A s The 


v She made this ſpeech the laſt day of the ſeſſion, April 10, 1593. 
© This plot was, to raiſe a ſubſcription for a large ſum of money in Scot- 


bl 
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to drive the Spaniards out of Bretagne, Henry uſed them only 


to keep his enemies in awe, and hinder them from making 
2 progreſs, whilſt he was warring elſewhere. Elizabeth 

eeing herſelf thus deceived, would have recalled her troops, 
but was perſuaded by the marſhal d'Aumont, not only to 
leave them, but even to ſend freſh ſupplies, upon the hopes 
he gave her that the king would very ſoon make a powerful 
effort to reduce that province. 

The queen's vexation at Henry's proceedings was nothing 
iti compariſon of her concern when ſhe heard he was going to 
change his religion. At the firſt news, ſhe diſpatched Tho- 
mas Wilks to diſſuade him, if poſſible, from that defign ; but 
at his arrival, Wilks found the thing already done. How- 
ever Henry thought proper to inform him of the reaſons of his 
change, that he might acquaint the queen his miſtreſs with 
the ſame. All he ſaid on the occaſion” tended to this ©, that 
he had changed his religion againſt his will, and after as long 
a delay as poſſible ; but being at. laſt convinced he ſhould 
never be fixed in his throne whilſt a proteſtant, he had deter- 
mined to embrace the catholic religion ; that is, in other 
words, having put his conſcience in the balance with his 
crown, he had given it for the latter. After ſo expreſs a de- 
claration of the infincerity of his converſion, it is no wonder 
Elizabeth ſhould loſe much of her eſteem for him, and the pope 
and leaguers not conſider him as a true catholic ; or rather, 
it is ſtrange they ſhould be ſatisfied with an outward profeſſion. 
Morlant the French embaſſador at London, having told Eli- 
Zabeth the ſubſtance of the king's diſcourſe to Wilks, ſhe 
wrote the king the following lines : 


II is hardly poſſible to expreſs the extreme grief and diſ- 
ſatisfaction which has ſeized me upon Morlant's repreſenta- 
tion of things. Good God ! what a miſerable world do we 


live in? Could I, ever have thought, fir, that any ſecular. 


confideration could have prevailed with you to diſcard a juſt 


ſenſe of God and his fear? Or can you ever reaſonably ex- 


pect that providence will grant this change of your's a 
happy iflue ? Or could you entertain a jealouſy that the gra- 
cious being, who had ſo long ſupported and preſerved you, 
would fail and abandon you at laſt? It is, believe me, a 
dangerous experiment, To do evil that good may come. 
But I hope you may be yet recovered to a better inclination, 
even the ſpirit of a ſound mind. In the mean time I ſhall 
not ceaſe to recommend your caſe to God in my daily prayers, 
and earneſtly to beſeech him that Eſau's bands may not pol- 
Jute the bleſſings and birth-right of Jacob. The promiſe you 
make of a ſacred and friendly alliance, I conceive myſelf to 
have deſired, and even earned as a vaſt expence ; but I had 
not mattered that, had you ſtill kept yourſelf the ſon of the 
ſame father. From henceforth I cannot look on myſelf as 
your ſiſter, in reſpect to our common father; for I muſt and 
ſhall always pay a much greater regard to nature than choice 
in that relation; as I may appeal to God, whom I beſeech 
to recover you into the path of a ſafer and ſounder judg- 
ment.“ | 
8 Lour ſiſter after the old- faſnioned way. 

As for the new I have nothing to do 


with it. 
| ELIZABETH. 


This war is not the only affair Wilks was charged to men- 
tion to the king of France. He had orders to complain from 


the queen, that the late treaty was not executed, and d' Au- 


mont's delay had been very expenſive to the queen, Henry 
threw all the blame on the marſhal, and poſitively promiſed 
to march himſelf into Bretagne, when the truce for that 
province was expired. He added, that in the mean time he 
would adviſe with his council concerning the place of retreat 


for the Engliſh troops. But theſe were only empty words. 


The king's intention was not to employ his forces againſt 
Bretagne, before he had reduced the reſt of France, but only 
to uſe the Engliſh troops by way of diverſion to the duke of 
Mercœur, for fear, when he had made himſelf abſolute 
maſter of Bretagne, he ſhould aſſiſt the duke of Mayenne. 
Still leſs did he intend to give a place of retreat to the Eng- 
liſh in that province, leſt he ſhould find it very difficult to 
diſlodge them. Theſe things troubled the queen exceedingly, 
and certainly had ſhe aided Henry only from a motive of 
friendſhip and generoſity, as ſhe would have made him be- 


* 


5 The king's whole diſcourſe to Wilks is to be ſeen in Camden's Annals. 
apin. | 
8 . | Boney Stanley earl of Derby, father of this Ferdinand, died juſt before. 

amden, p. 574. 

s He "died, April 16, in the very flower of his youth, There was found 
in his chamber an image of wax, with hairs thruſt through the belly of it, 
of the ſame colour with his own, which was thought to be placed there on 
purpoſe to avoid the ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned, He was ſucceeded by 
'1;s brother William, who had afterwards a famous trial with Ferdinand's three 


the Spaniard's deſigns, who had a mind to become malter ot 


lieve, ſhe would never have ſuffered ſuch infringement, 
the treaties, But it was maniteſtly her intereſt to 3 
France, under pretence of maintaining the catholic rel 
gion. Henry perfectly knew Elizabeth's policy, and there 
fore gave her only good words, well knowing the was wy 
cerned to affiſt him. At length the king of Spain preparin 8 
exert his utmoſt in ſupport of the league, which was declin i 
fince the king's turning catholic, Elizabeth readily made: 
league offenſive and defenfive with Henry, whatever reaſon 
the had to complain of him. This league was conclude 
and figned at Melun in October, and among other articles i 
was agreed, that a peace ſhould not be made without a mu 
tual conſent. : 
About this time it was diſcovered in England, that ode 
Heſquet had been ſent by ſome Engliſh fugitives, to Perſuade 
Ferdinand earl of Derby to aſſume the title of king, as great 


ning 


grandſon of Mary daughter of Henry VIIf When thi, 


was propoſed to the earl, Heſquet added, he mighr rely cn 
the aſſiſtance of Philip II. but it he refuſed to do what he pro. 
poſed, or did not keep the thing fecret, he might be aflureg 
he ſhould not live long. The earl of Derby fearing to be iq. 
ſnared, informed againſt Heſquet, who was taken and hanged, 
But he died himſelf within four months by a ſtrange Poiſon 
which made him vomit himſelf to death E. His gentlemy 
of the horſe was ſuſpected of the deed, becauſe he rode away 
the firſt day of his lord's illneſs. The Engliſh fugitives img. 
gined there were ſuch numbers of malcontents in England, 


that ſome great man's declaring againſt the queen would he 


ſuthcient to raiſe a general rebellion. This is not the on 
time, that in the like juncture fugitives had flattered them. 
ſelves with ſuch vain hopes®. 

The duke of Parma's death had not entirely hindered the 
expedition deſigned by the Spaniards againſt France. Their 
army had entered Picardy and taken Noyon, and was returned 
into Flanders. After Parma's death, the count de Fuentes 
and D. Diego d'Ibarra were at the head of the council, ex. 
pecting a new-governor. While the adminiſtration of affairs 
reſted in their hands, they inceffantly endeavoured to excite 
troubles in Scotland, by aſſuring the catholics of a powerful 
aſſiſtance from the king of Spain. [1594] Their project waz 
to ſend a Spaniſh army into Scotland, to aſſaſſinate or poiſon 
queen Elizabeth, and then invade England with their army 
from. Scotland, which the general conſternation upon her 


death would render leſs difficult. To execute the deſign upon 
Elizabeth, they had caſt their eyes on Roderigo Lopez a Jew, 


and two Portugueſe. Lopez the queen's phyſician had pro- 
miſed to poiſon her for fifty thouſand crowns. This plot being 
diſcovered, the three accomplices confeſſed they had been cor- 
rupted by the count de Fuentes and Don Diego «Ibarra, to 
undertake ſo execrable a deſigy. Lopez however pleaded in 


his excuſe, that his intention was only to draw money from 


the King of Spain, and that he had even preſented to the 
queen a rich jewel received from that prince. But as he had 
given no intimation of the plot, his excuſe was not allowed, 
At the gallows he affirmed, © That he loved the queen as well 


as Jeſus Chriſt.” This was a plain indication that he was 


not unjuſtly condemned. 

The day after theſe three villains were executed, a fourth, 
one Patrick Cullen, an Iriſh tencing-maſter, who had bcen 
ſent from the Low-Countries to kill the queen, underwent 
the ſame fate, Edmund York and Richard Williams, who 
had been ſuborned by Ibarra to commit the ſame crime, were 


alſo arreſted, and others were diſcovered who had engaged to 


fire the navy. Elizabeth on this occafion wrote to the arch- 
duke Earneſt, who had been appointed governor of the Low 
Countries, to demand the puniſhment of the authors. She 
told him moreover, that to clear the king of Spain from ful: 
picion, the moſt proper way would be to ſurrender all the fu- 
gitive Engliſh in his dominions, or at leaſt thoſe who were 
concerned in the conſpiracies. But foreſeeing that Autonto 
Perez, who had endeavoured to excite troubles in Arragod, 
and was then in England, might likewiſe be demanded, inc 
told the archduke, the king of France had ſent him to his 


embaſſador at London without her knowledge, and he had | 


never been aſſiſted by her: but all this was ro no purpoie. 

On the other hand, the earl of Eſſex received Perez into 15 

houſe to learn of him the ſecrets of the Spaniſh monarchy. 
It was not only in England that the Spaniards had ihe mot: 


daughters, for the dominion of the Ifle of Man. Camden, Ibid. Stow, p. 
67, &c. 
4 { This year queen Elizabeth ordered a garriſon to be kept in the | s 0 
Scilly, and a fort to be built in the iſland of St. Mary, She alto fortifiec . 
iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey, Camden, p. 574. — There died of the plague 
this year in London 10, 675 perſons. Stow, p. 760. 3 
i Namely, Hugh Owen, Thomas Throckmorton, Holt the jeſuit, Gifford, 


and Worthington, &, Camden, p. 577. He 
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*Geation to ſee their projects miſcarry. In France likewiſe 
cn ir affairs were in a very ill ſituation ſince Henry's embracing 
= catholic religion. The cities and great men who had 
3 for the league, returned in crowds to the obedience of 
the king, and all the people maniteſtly tended to ſhake off the 
Spaniſh yoke. The 22d of March, the city of Paris was 
rendered to the king by count Briſſac, and the duke of 
Feria who was there was obliged to take a ſafe· conduct from 
the king, to retire with his Spaniſh troops to the duke of 
Guiſe's army. It was then only that Henry ſeriouſly reſolved 
to drive the Spaniards out of Bretagne, who were in poſſeſſion 
of many places in that province. The marſhal d'Aumont 


having been intruſted with the management of the war, made 


0d uſe of the Engliſh troops, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
with that bravery, that the queen was obliged to write to 


Norris, not to be ſo laviſh of the blood of her ſubjects. Mar- 


tin Forbiſher, a famous ſea officer, was killed at a ſiege in 
this war k. Some time after, the queen recalled Norris, to 
ſend him into Ireland. | 
The affairs of Scotland gave Elizabeth perpetual uneaſineſs. 
She had intimations from thence, that the Spaniſh faction was 
werful at court, that ſomething was contriving againſt the 
roteſtant religion, and that the king ſeemed to incline to the 


popiſh party. This filling the queen with ſuſpicions, ſhe re- 


ſolved to ſend the lord Zouch into Scotland, as well to be in- 


formed of the truth, as to fortify the Engliſh party and inſtruct 
king James in his true intereſt, The embaſſador repreſented 
to the king from his miſtreſs, that the late act of the ſtates 
was not capable to reſtrain the inſolence of the Roman catho- 
Iics, who affected publicly to exerciſe their religion, and 
held an almoſt open correſpondence with the king of Spain. 
James anſwered, that he would proceed againſt the catholics 
by the eſtabliſhed laws; and if they refuſed a ſubmiſſion to 
the laws, he would proſecute them with the ſword, provided 
the queen, who had the ſame intereſt as himſelf, would con- 
tribute to the expence of the war. The embaſſador, not 
fatisfied with this anſwer, earneſtly preſſed him to procure 
other laws againſt the catholics more ſevere than the preſent, 
To this James, with ſome heat, replied, he was not at the 
queen's command, nor did it belong to her to preſcribe in 
what manner he ſhould govern his kingdon. After that he 
demanded Bothwell, who was retired into England. 

But Elizabeth was very far from giving him this ſatisfaction. 
On the contrary, it was probably trom her that Bothwell was 
enabled to enter Scotland at the head of four hundred men, 
with whom he ſurpriſed the town of Leith. He afterwards 
publiſhed a manifeſto, importing, © That perſons dangerous 
to the church and ſtate, having by ſome artifice procured 
admiſſion into the council, gave occafton by their conduct 
to believe, they were forming defigns againſt the evangeli- 
cal religion : That for ſome time the Romiſh prieſts bad 
been ſeen running from village to village, and celebrating 
the maſs in the. moſt public manner : That they endea- 
voured to animate the people againſt the Engliſh, in order 
to kindle a war between the two nations, which could not 
but prove fatal to Scotland : That to give a check to theſe 
dangerous conſpiracies, he had, with the concurrence of 
divers lords and gentlemen, taken up arms to drive theſe 
pernicious counſellors out of the kingdom, or bring them 
to an account for their actions: That the thing was the 
more urgent, as the Spaniards were going to invade the 
kingdom; and therefore he exhorted the Scots to join with 
him to prevent greater miſchiefs, and induce the king to 
favour fo juſt a defign.” He wrote in the ſame manner to 
the general ſynod of the kirk aſſembled at Dunbar, and to the 
Engliſh embaſladors. When the coherence between Both- 


well's manifeſto and the lord Zouche's repreſentation to the 


king is confidered, Elizabeth muſt be ſuſpected of being con- 
cerned 1n this undertaking. : | 

Mean time the king having aſſembled ſome forces, prepared 
to oppoſe Bothwell's deſigns, who declined not however to 
meet him. But the rebel, having ſome diſadvantage in the 
firſt engagement, and finding himſelf not ſupported, was 
ſeized with fear, and retired to the borders. Whereupon 
Elizabeth forbid any to harbour or conceal him. This was 
very agreeable to the Scotch king, who was afraid ſhe would 
think of ſupporting him. Though Bothwell's undertaking miſ- 
carried, it however produced a very good effect. James per- 
celving the danger he might incur by a breach with Eliza- 
beth, reſolved at laſt to alter his conduct, leſt his vain projects 


He was wounded in the hip at the ſiege of Crodon, and died juſt after 
Is return, with the fleet, to Plymouth. In the ſame fiege, ſir Anthony 
* aan and Bruder, Jackſon, and Barker, all brave officers, were lain, 
'amaen, p. 578. \ | 

' This year died William Allen, cardinal, and founder of the Engliſh Ro- 
Man catholic ſeminaries, at Douay, Rheims, Rome, and in Spain. He was 
educated at Oriel-college in Oxford, and was proctor of the univerſity in 


bl 
n 


Yen Mary's reign, and canon of Vork. But upon queen Elizabeth's ac» 
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ſhould cauſe him in the end to forfeit the Engliſh crown. He 
therefore aſſembled the ſtates, and prevailed to have the catho- 
lic lords, who had appeared too zealous for the Spaniard, 
to be baniſhed the kingdom. They made ſome efforts to re- 
fiſt, but were at laſt obliged to obey. Then the ſtates enacted 
new laws againſt the catholics, and even formed an affocia- 
tion like that in England ſome years before. One Graham 
Feintry, a zealous adherent of Spain, endeayouring to excite 
new troubles, was puniſhed with death !. 

{1595 ] The king of Scotland's change, and the vigor he exert- 
ed on this occaſion, deſtroyed the hopes entertained by the ca- 
tholics of engaging him in their intereſt, They therefore form- 
ed new projects to place the crown of England on the head of 
ſome perſon devoted to their religion, or at leaſt not very 
zealous for the proteſtant, The Engliſh catholics caſt their 
eyes on the earl of Eſſex, who, they had obſerved, approved 
not the laws made againſt them m. But the Engliſh fugitives 
in the Low-Countries were for the Infanta Iſabella, daughter 
of Philip II. They even publiſhed a genealogy, to ſhew, 
that the king of Scotland being a heretic, the crown was de- 
volved to the king of Spain, whence they inferred, he had 
power to diſpoſe of it in favour of his daughter. Nor was 
this a bare project founded on the paſſion of the Engliſh ca- 
tholics. It is certain, Philip, though he wanted not em 
ployment fince the king of France had declared war againſt 
him, intended to make extraordinary efforts to procure his 
daughter tae crown offered her by the Engliſh fugitives. The 
fame of his preparations was now flown over Europe, and 
produced miſchievous effects in Ireland, where Hugh O'Neal, 
earl of Tiroen had rebelled, in expectation of che aſſiſtance 
promiſed by the Spaniard. This obliged Elizabeth to prepare 
for the defence of her dominions, and to ſend a ſtrong rein- 
forcement to Norris now in Ireland. 

Henry IV. had, as I ſaid, declared war againſt Spain, though 
unadviſedly, if it could have been avoided, conſidering the 
miſerable fituation of France. But Philip II. by his continual 
and powerful ſupport of the league, had ſufficiently declared 
war againſt Henry, though he pretended to make war not 
upon but for France. However this be, Henry was indiſ- 
penſably obliged to maintain a war againſt Spain, and there- 
tore believed it would be better to attack Philip directly, than 
to ſtand upon the defenſive. But as France was drained both 
of men and money, it was not eaſy for him to ſupport the 
war alone, and come off with honour. He had therefore 
recourſe to Elizabeth, as to his laſt refuge in his preſſing ne- 
ceſſities. And perhaps he was encouraged to break openly 
with Spain, by the hopes of a powerful affiſtance from Eng- 
land. To that end, he wrote to the queen, that the recalling 
of Norris and his forces had broke all his meaſures, and he 
rather expected ſhe would ſend greater ſuccours, fince he had 
declared war againſt Spain. Elizabeth anſwered, “ That 
ſhe commended his reſolution to attack the king of Spain's 
dominions : 'That this was a good expedient to prevent an 
invaſion, as ſhe had experienced : That as to the recalling 
of her troops out of Bretagne, he could not juſtly com- 
plain of it, ſince they had not only remained there longer 
than their treaty required, but even notwithſtanding the 
manifeſt breach of that treaty and the violation of his 
promiſe : That he had poſitively engaged to ſurrender to 
the Engliſh the town or Morlaix, when taken, for a place 
of retreat : But that this very place, conquered at the ex- 
pence of Engliſh blood, had been denied to the juſt expec- 
tation of the Engliſh, by a fraudulent capitulation of the 
marſhal d'Aumont, to have none but catholics admitted 
into it : That he ought not to be ſurpriſed, if ſhe was un- 
willing to be his dupe any longer, fince ſhe could rel 
neither on his promiſes nor his treaties : That beſides, ſhe 
wanted her forces in Ireland, where there was danger of a 
general revolt.” It 1s certain, Henry's behaviour to Eliza- 
beth was no encouragement to her to grant him any great 
aſſiſtance. And therefore, it was only her fear of the Spa- 
niards taking advantage of the weakneſs of France which Kill 
kept her attached to Henry's intereſt, for whom ſhe had no 
longer her former eſteem and regard. It may alſo be faid, 
that fince his aceeſſion to the throne of France, he had done 
nothing tending to preſerve Elizabeth's friendſhip. 

The queen, in the preſent ſituation of her affairs, not being 
able to rely much on the king of France, and looking upon 
all her expence, on his account, as intirely fruitleſs, reſolved 
to keep her forces and treaſure for the defence of her own do- 


ceſſion, he retired beyond ſea.— This year alſo died Gregory Fienes, the laſt 
lord Dacres of that ſurname. Camden, p. 580. Bevis Bulmar, gentleman, 
ſet up this year an engine at Broken-whart, for conveying the Thames wa- 
ter through the ſeveral parts of the city of London; and by pipes of lead, 
into each houſe, Stow, p. 769. 


m Camden's words are : He could neyer endure the maxim of murderin 
people for the ſake of their religion, 


(7 
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minions, in caſe they ſhould be attacked by the Spaniard. 
England was properly in danger only from Scotland ; but the 
news ſhe received of the change in king James, freed her 
from all uneaſineſs. That prince perceiving Philip's aims 
were levelled as much againſt Scotland as England, ſaw 
at laſt that the beſt way to break his meaſures, was to live in 
union with Elizabeth. So, to ſhew that he meant to preſerve 
that union, he publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding, under 
ſevere penalties, his ſubjects on the borders to injure the _ 
liſh; and the queen put forth another to the ſame purpoſe. 
From this time he lived with Elizabeth in a good underſtand- 
ing, which nothing was capable to diſturb, being ſenſible 

this was the ſureſt way to aſcend one day the throne of 
England. | 

Edmund York and Richard Williams, who had been ar- 
reſted the laſt year; being tried and convicted of a deſign to 
murder the queen, were executed in February, They con- 
feſſed, that Tbarra had promiſed them forty thouſand florins, 
if they accompliſhed their enterpriſe. - 

Henry IV. after his declaration of war with Spain, formed 
a deſign of penetrating into the Low-Countries, and making 
confiderable conqueſts; but he was ſoon ſenfible his meaſures 
were not juſt. In April 1595, Ferdinand de Velaſco, con- 
ſtable of Caſtile, came into Franehe-Comte at the head of 
eighteen thouſand men, and threatened the duchy of Bur- 
gundy. This obliged Henry to lead thither in perſon the beſt 
part of his army. Whilſt he was thus employed in Bur— 
gundy, the count de Fuentes, who commanded in the Nethe- 
lands after the death of the archduke Erneſt, entered Picardy, 
and became, maſter of Catelet. Then he beſieged Dourlens, 
beat the French who came to its relief, and took the town 
by ſtorm. Henry, upon this mortifying news, ſent Chevalier 
immediately into England to demand a ſupply of forces for 
the defence of Picardy, according to his treaty with the queen. 
In the inſtructions given to his envoy, he ordered him to take 
care, that this ſupply ſhould be ready in a fortnight aftęr the 
date: but the Chevalier ſpent twelve days in his voyage. The 
queen anſwered, ſhe would not fail to ſend a body of troops 
into Picardy, as ſoon as they could be ready, to defend Calais, 
Dieppe, and Boulogne. Indeed the ſole motive of her treaty 
with Henry, was to prevent the Spaniards from becoming 
maſters of thoſe maritime places; but ſhe had never pretended 
to defend the inland towns of that province, for which ſhe 
was little concerned. This was not what the king wanted, 
having no deſire to put the Engliſh into theſe places. He 
pretended that, without any diſtinction, the queen ſhould ſend 
him a body of troops, to aſſiſt him in driving the Spaniards 
out of all Picardy. At the ſame time, the duputies of the 
Province of Bretagne arrived at London, to demand ſupplies 
of the queen, without ſpecifying either the number of ſervice, 
and without offering a place of retreat ; but this demand of 
troops was rejected by the queen. 

The Spaniards, after the taking of Dourlens, befieged Cam- 
bray, and became maſters of that important place. Henry 
ſeeing himſelf thus prefled, ſent Lomenie, ſecretary of ſtate, 
to Elizabeth, to demand of her a ſpeedy and powerful aid. 
He expected, by entering into a league with Elizabeth, to 
engage her to make war with Spain in the kingdom of France, 
ſo that it ſhould ſeem, ſhe was obliged to ſend him forces and 
money whenever he had occaſion, though the treaty contained 
nothing like it. But Elizabeth had no ſuch intention, being 
unwilling to ſend her forces into France, when her own do- 
minions were in danger, or ſo make war with Spain that 
all the profit ſhould be Henry's, and the loſs her's n. There- 
fore ſhe told the embaſſador, ſhe could not comply with his 
maſter's demand. Lomenie, vexed with the ill ſucceſs of his 
negotiation, ſpoke to her very haughtily, and charged her 
with being the cauſe of the loſs of Cambray, by her having 
not ſent the deſired ſupplies into Picardy. He added, that ſhe 
ſeemed to rejoice at the misfortunes of France, but ſhe might 
ſoon repent, and by her conduct be forced to make a diſad- 
vantageous peace with Spain ®. Theſe menaces, and the 
haughtineſs wherewith they were ſpoken by Lomenie, intirely 
offended Elizabeth. Nevertheleſs, as Henry's affairs were in 
a very ill ſituation, ſhe thought it not proper to deprive him 
of all hopes of her future aſſiſtance. 
however ſuitable to her dignity, but leſs ſharply than ſhe 
would have done at another juncture. Afterwards, when he 
demanded a ſecond audience, her anſwer was, that ſhe would 


wm The expedition to Bretagne had ſtood the nation in 47, 248 crowns de 
foleil, and hore 2,000,640 more were ſpent upon the forces under the earl 
of Eſſex, beſides the money lent. Camden, p. 582. 

„According to Camden, Lomenie ſaid, ſhe would by her conduct oblige 
the king of France to make peace with Spain, p. 582. 

Sir Thomas Edmonds, 

« See the terms at length in Camden, p. 583. 

They came only with four gallies, and burnt St. Paul's church, which 
\,,04 alone in the fields, beſides Mouſchold, Neulin, and Penſance, three 


acquaint the king of France by her embaſſador v 


_ to ſatisfy her. 


She anſwered Lomenie- 


1 3 With hes 
reaſons for keeping her troops and money. b 

Elizabeth's refuſal offended Henry's council, in which th 
leaguers had now too great an influence. Several adviſed h g 
to make a ſeparate peace with Spain, ſince he could hope fo 
no aſſiſtance from Elizabeth. They ſeemed to talk as it f 
had been obliged to ſend forces to Henry whenever they _ 
demanded, and had violated her engagements: This was 
doubtleſs what was intended by the league : the French hag 
reckoned to manage her as they pleaſed, but being gig, 
pointed were very angry with her. Beſides, Henry's council 
being moſtly compoſed of the declared enemies of the pro- 
teſtant religion, and of whom ſome had been the moſt 26g. 
ous leaguers, conſidered, Elizabeth not as a friend whom the. 
were hereafter to regard, but as a temporary friend, from 
whom they were to draw all poſſible advantages. It was net 
without reaſon that Elizabeth miſtruſted the king of Franc 
who, to obtain his abſolution from the pope, had ſubmitted 
to terms unbecoming a king, and tending to the ruin of the 
proteſtants 4, thereby ſhewing he no longer conſidered them 
as his friends. It was not therefore proper for her to afjx 
powerfully a friend, who was only fo in name. Where. 
the left him to manage his affairs as he pleaſed, without giving 
herſelf any concern. Befides, ſhe could expect from him 
only a bare diverfion to the arms of Spain, which probabjy 
would laſt no longer than required by the intereſts of France, 
Henry's conduct gave her no room to expect any thing fu 
ther, fince he had left the Spaniards unmoleſted in Bretagne, 
though her greateſt danger was from thence. And indeed, in 
July this year, the Spaniards, who were ſettled in Bretagne, 
made a deſcent in Cornwal and burnt ſome villages *. Though 
this expedition was inconfiderable, it however obliged Fliz- 
beth to be upon her guard, and demonſtrated the neceſſity of 
diſlodging the common enemy from that province. But the 
intereſt of England was not the motive of Henry's actions. 

It was not of Elizabeth only that the king of France com. 
plained after the loſs of Cambray. He accuſed alſo the ates 
of the United Provinces of violating their alliance with him, 
in ſuffering a town of that importance to be taken, and 
threatened to make a ſeparate peace. The ſtates, ſeeing the 
advantage of a war between France and Spain, appealed the 
king with a round ſum of money, two regiments, and a con- 
ſiderable quantity of corn. | 

This proceeding of the ſtates cauſed Elizabeth to tell them 
ſince they had money enough to lend the king of France, they 
were doubtleſs able to pay their debts, and therefore ſhe de- 
manded to be reimburſed of what ſhe had advanced for them, 
Adding, that unleſs fpeedy ſatisfaction was given her, by a 
diſcharge of part of the debt, and an aſſurance of the te- 
mainder within ſuch a time, ſhe would take proper meaſures 
to do herſelf juſtice, The ſtates being thus preſſed, had te- 
courſe to intreaties and ſubmiſſions to appeaſe her. They 
repreſented, that the ſtate of their affairs did not permit them 
But as excuſes ſignified little, they urged ther 
treaty with her, by which they were not obliged to repay her, 
till the end of the war. She replied, that when ſhe afliſted 
them, they were reduced to a deplorable ſtate, and ſhe thened 
her bounty and generoſity in not requiring a reimburſemen! 
till after the peace, becauſe it was not likely they ſhould bz 
able to pay her before. But ſince they were rich enough t 
lend the king of France money, it was evidently in then 
power to reimburſe her. That therefore the article of the 
treaty on Which they inſiſted, ought naturally to be thus in 
terpreted, That they ſhould not be in a condition to repa 
her before the concluſion of the war.” There were great 
and even warm conteſts upon this ſubject. But at laſt the 
affair was adjuſted for a time, on theſe conditions: That the 
ſtates ſhould promiſe for the future to pay the Engliſh forces . 
their ſervice*, and to join the queen's fleet with a certal 
number of ſhips, in caſe the ſhould be attacked by the Spa. 
niards. ' 

Elizabeth had alſo a conteſt to maintain with the Hanſe- 
towns, who complained to the diet of the Empire that the! 
corn was ſeized by the Engliſh in Portugal, and their pv 
leges infringed, formerly granted them by Edward III. 8 
this affair was more warmly puſhed ſome years, after, I ſhal! 
have occaſion to ſpeak of it elſewhere. | 

This year, fir Walter Raleigh made, at his own charge, 
ſecond expedition into America, from- which he reaped no 


poor fiſher towns, without taking or killing one man. Theſe were the ol 
Spaniards that ever ſet foot in England as enemies. Ibid. p. 583. 
By fir Thomas Bodley her envoy to the ſtates, Camden, p. 385. BED 
t The charges of which were computed at 40,000], a year. Beudes 3 
they promiſed to pay 20, oool. ſterling for ſome years ; and upon the - 
clution of a peace, a yearly ſum of 100,000l, for four yes. * 
p. 586, | 
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teat advantage. The queen likewiſe fitted out twenty · ſix 
ſhips to carry the war into that country, under the command 
of fir Francis Drake and fir John Hawkins u. But as the 
Spaniards had taken great precautions, the Engliſh admirals 

| formed nothing memorable. Nay, they both died in this 

ion. 8 

on as I ſaid, was diſpatched into Ireland to command 
the forces againſt the rebels, at the head of which was the 
earl of Tiroen. The jealouſy which aroſe between that 

-neral and the lord Ruſſel lieutenant of Ireland, was the rea- 
ſon the Engliſh made no greater progreſs in that kingdom. 
The earl of Tiroen even obtained a truce, upon giving hopes 
he would lay down his arms, and ſubmit to the queen. But 
this was only a feint to gain time till the arrival of the ſuc- 
cours promiſed him from Spain. The war was continued for 
ſome years; but my deſign is not to relate the Iriſh affairs, 
which would require a ſeparate hiſtory, Beſides, the man- 
ner in which hiſtorians deliver them is ſo confuſed, and the 
Iriſh names as well of perſens as places are ſo barbarous and 
hard to remember, that it is difficult to form a clear idea of 

is war“. | | 
” 1596] Whatever reſolution had been made by Elizabeth 
to concern herſelf no more with the affairs of France, ſhe was 
however forced to take other meaſures, by reaſon of the great 
ſucceſs of the Spaniſh arms in that kingdom. Cardinal Albert 
of Auſtria, who had ſucceeded his brother Erneſt in the go- 


vernment of the Low-Countries, arrived there the beginning 


of the year 1596. He immediately made great preparations 
as if he intended to relieve La Fere, which had been tor ſome 
time blockaded by the French king, and at laſt beſieged in 


form. But ſuddenly, after throwing ſuccours into the town, 


the archduke marched to Calais and inveſted it. This place 
had been formerly of great repute, but whether from the 
change in the method of beſieging towns, or from being ne- 
glected fince it was recovered by France, is was now of little 


note. Henry, alarmed at the ſiege, diſpatched Sancy into 


England to demand ſuccours. The marſhal de Bouillon 
quickly followed him, and fo preſſed the queen, that ſhe or- 
dered eight thouſand men to be ready under the command of 
the earl of Eſſex. But ſhe required, in caſe the ſiege was 
raiſed by the Engliſh, to have the town delivered to them, 
fince it was in effect loſt to France. The marſhal and Sancy 


\ evaded this demand, by ſaying, they had no inſtructions upon 


that ſubject; knowing the king had rather ſee the place in the 
hands of the Spaniards than reſtored to the Engliſh. So, un- 
der pretence that the relief of Calais was too preſſing to allow 
time to diſcuſs that propoſal, they ſo managed, that the queen 
gave orders for the embarkation of the troops. But at the 
ſame time, news came that the place was taken, after a re- 
fiſtance but of twelve days. Then the archduke alſo took 
Ardres with the ſame eaſe. This was the fixth place taken 
from France by the Spaniards within a year. The ſuccours 
deſigned for Calais not having been ready in time, the new- 
levied troops were diſmiſſed ; but the queen lent money to 
Henry on the ſecurity of his two embaſladors. 

Mean time, the queen having advice that the king of Spain 
was preparing to invade England and Ireland, reſolved to pre- 
vent him. For that purpole, ſhe fitted out a fleet of one hun- 
dred and fifty ſail, with two and twenty Dutch ſhips and ſeven 
thouſand ſoldiers. Charles Howard commanded as admiral, 
5 the earl of Eſſex was appointed general of the land 
orces X. 

The fleet ſailed from Plymouth the beginning of June, and 
kept at a diſtance from the coaſts of France and Spain, for 
fear of alarming the Spaniards, the commanders intending to 
ſurpriſe Cadiz. It was with great joy that they learned from 
the maſter of an Iriſh veſſel returning from that port, that 
every thing there was in the greateſt ſecurity : That the gar- 
riſon was weak, and the port full of ſhips of war, galeons, 
gallies, and merchant-men freighted for the Indies. This 
news filling them with hopes, they arrived the 2oth of June 
on the weſt-ſide of the iſle of Cadiz, and at their approach 
the Spaniſh ſhips retired to the Puntals. The next day the 
Engliſh attacked them with great reſolution ?, but met with 
lo warm a reception, that the fight laſted from break of day 


Sir Thomas Baſkerville was appointed general of the land forces. Ry- 
mer's Feed. tom. XVI. p. 277. He and captain Troughton had a warm 
engagement, near Cuba, with the Spaniſh fleet that was come to intercept 
them ; but the Engliſh fleet got clear of them. Camden, p. 585. | 

This year, on November 19, died, in his confinement in the Tower, 
Philip Howard earl of Arundel, Dugdale's Baron. vol. 11. p. 277.— This 
year alto died fir Roger Williams, and fir. Thomas Morgan, two brave 
othcers. Ibid. p. 587. | 

The fleet was divided into four ſquadrons ; whereof the firſt was com- 
manded by the lord admiral Howard, the ſecond by the earl of Eflex, the 
third by the lord Thomas Howard, and the fourth by ſir Walter Raleigh. 
The officers of the army (of which the lord admiral and the earl of Eflex 
vere joint generals) were, ſir Francis Vere lord marſhal, fir John Wing- 
Held, camp maſter general, fir Conyers Clifford ſerjeant major, fir George 
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till noon. At laſt, the Spaniards deſpairing to make a longer 

defence, reſolved to fink their ſhips, and eſcape to land.“ 
Their admiral-ſhip called the St. Philip was burnt to aſhes, 

with two others near her, the Spaniards themſelves ſetting it 

on fire to prevent its falling into the hands of the Engliſh. 

The St. Matthew and St. Andrew were taken, and moſt of 

the others ran aſhore. | | 

During the engagement at ſea, the earl of Eſſex with eight 
hundred men landed at the Puntals, and marched directly to 
Cadiz. Three or four hundred paces from the city, he met 
with five hundred Spaniards, who, when they ſaw him, re. 
tired into the town, and were fo cloſely purſued, that the 
Engliſh had like to have entered with them. The conſterna- 
tion was ſo great in the town, that before any meaſures could 
be taken for its defence, the Engliſh had time to force the 
gate * and throw themſelves into the town. Though they 
found ſome reſiſtance in the ſtreets, yet in half an hour they 
made themſelves maſters of the market-place. Then the 
garriſon and inhabitants retired into the caſtle and town 
houſe, but the ſame or the following day, were obliged to 
ſurrender. By the capitulation, they were to have their lives 
on payment of ſeventy thouſand ducats, for which four prin- 
cipal citizens were given in hoſtage 2. The town being thus 
in the power of the Engliſh, the earl of Eſſex turned out all 
the inhabitants, and then ordered to be carried on board a 
great quantity of filver, ammunition, and other valuable 
things, beſides what the ſoldiers had plundered. 

On the other hand, admiral Howard ſent fir Walter Ra- 
leigh to burn the merchant ſhips at Port Real. The admi- 
ral was offered two millions of ducats for their ranſom, but 
rejected the offer, ſaying, he came to burn and not to ran- 
ſom the ſhips. Mean time, the duke of Medina found means 
to unload ſome of theſe ſhips and fire others, to deprive the 
Engliſh of their riches. Beſides the merchantmen, the king 
of Spain loſt two galeons, taken by the Engliſh, with above 
a hundred braſs guns ®, thirteen men of war, eleven ſhips 
freighted for the Indies, and thirteen others, without reckon- 
ing the ſtores prepared for the intended expedition againſt 
England. The Engliſh eſtimated his loſs at twenty millions 
of ducats. | 

The earl of Eſſex propoſed in a council of war to keep 
Cadiz, and even offered to ſtay there, provided he might 
have four hundred men and three months proviſions ; but his 
advice was not followed, every one bcing impatient to return 
with his plunder to England. So the fleet ſet ſail, after burn- 
ing the town with ſome adjacent villages. While the fleet 
was failing for England, a north wind arifing, the earl of Eſ- 


ſex propoſed to ſteer for the Azores, and wait for the In- 


dian carracks ; but he was not heard, every one fearing to 
loſe what he had gained. 

The queen received theſe brave men with great marks of 
eſteem, and expreſſed her acknowledgment of the ſervice 
they had done her. But the earl of Eflex met with a mor- 
tification on his arrival at court, for having, before his de- 
parture, recommended ſir Thomas Bodley to be ſecretary of 
ſtate, the queen, without regarding his recommendation, had 
conferred that office on ſir Robert Cecil the lord treaſurer's 
ſon, who was not his friend. Some days after, he had alſo 
the vexation to ſee Francis Vere made governor of the Briel e, 
though he had ſtrongly ſollicited for another. This con- 
vinced him that his credit was declining, and his uneaſineſs at 
it engaged him in extravagant projects which coſt hin his 
nie, | 

The king of Spain having been for ſome time unable to 
purſue his deſigns againſt England, Elizabeth renewed her 
applications to the ſtates of the United Provinces for payment 
of her arrears. The ſtates, to be excuſed, alleged the ſame 
reaſons as before, which were no better received. 'The queen 
ſaid, it was unjuſt her payment ſhould depend on a peace, 
which the ſtates might defer as long as they pleaſed. That 
beſides, the treaty ſhe had made with them contained in ex- 
preſs terms, that the war ſhould continue no longer than ſhe 
ſaw convenient. But the ſtates pretended, this article was in- 
ſerted in the treaty only in honour to her. This conteſt held 
till the report of new preparations in Spain for an invaſion of 


Carew maſter of the ordnance. The colonels were, Robert earl of Suffex, 
fir Chriſtopher Blunt, fir Thomas Gerrard, fir Richard Wingfield, fir Ed- 
ward Wingfield captain of the volunteers; Anthony Aſhley was ſecretary 
at war. Stow, p. 772. Camden, p. 591. 

This was done by the lord Thomas Howard, fir Walter Raleigh, fir 
Thomas Southwell, fir Francis Vere, fir George Carew, fir Robert Croſs, 
&c. Ibid. p. 592. 

2 It was done by fir Francis Vere. Ibid. p. 593. 

2 The Spaniards were to pay 520,000 ducats (or, according to Stow, 
620,000) and to give forty hoſtages. No Engliſhman of note, except fir 
John Wingfield, was killed. Ibid. | | 

» Twelve hundred pieces of ordnance, ſays Stow, were either taken or 
ſunk in the ſea, p. 775. | 

© Upon the lord Sheffield's voluntary reſignation. Camden, p. 594. 
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England cauſed the queen to ceaſe by degrees her ſollicita- 
tions. The truth is, the ſtates delayed to pay her, not ſo much 
out of inability, as to keep her always attached to their in- 
tereſt. On the other hand, the queen did not make theſe preſ- 
ſing inſtances for want of money, but becauſe ſhe would not 
have her payment depend on the ſucceſs of the affairs of her 
debtors. They were then able to pay, but ſhe knew not 
what alterations time might produce. : 

When the marſhal de Bouillon was ſent into England to 
demand aid, he had made ſome propoſal of a ſtricter alliance 
between France and England. But the French king had ne- 
glected the affair, becauſe he ſaw Elizabeth upon her guard, 
and unwilling to furnifh him with either men or money, but 
upon good grounds. Mean while, the defigns and preparations 
of the Spaniard becoming public, Henry believed Elizabeth 
would be more tractable, and he might treat with her upon bet- 
ter terms. In this belief he diſpatched the marſhal de Bouillon 
and Sancy into England, to negotiate with the queen a league 
offenſive and defenſive. The treaty was ſoon concluded, tor 
the queen was afraid the ill fituation of the king's affairs would 
force him to a ſeparate peace with Spain, The principal ar- 
ticles of the league were, That the queen ſhould furniſh four 
thouſand men for the defence of Picardy and Normandy : That 
the king of France, in caſe the queen was invaded, ſhould find 
the like number for the defence of England, not to ſerve above 
fifty miles from the ſea : That neither of the two crowns 
ſhould make peace without the conſent of the other. By a 
ſecret article it was agreed, that Elizabeth ſhould this year 
furniſh no more than two thouſand men d. Very probably, 
Elizabeth concluded this league with France with the ſole 
view of keeping Henry engaged in the Spaniſh war, by means 
of the ſupplies ſhe was to ſend him. Bur it is unlikely ſhe 
expected the ſame aſſiſtance in caſe of need, becauſe Henry 
could not himſelf be without the Engliſh auxiliaries. On the 
other hand, Henry knowing that Elizabeth had conſented to 
the treaty from the ſole motive of intereſt, ſcrupled not to 
act on the ſame motive; that is, to uſe the queen's aſſiſtance, 
till he could with honour diſengage himſelf from a war he had 
ſo unſeaſonably declared againſt Spain, There are few leagues 
but what have the like foundation. Wherefore they are 
commonly ſeen to ceaſe, when the intereſt of one of the 
parties begins to change. The ſtates of the United Pro- 
vinces entered into the league, with ſome additional articles 
which concerned them in particular. But Elizabeth's jea- 
louſy of their attachment to France, retarded ſome time the 
concluſion of their treaty. She pretended, they ought not 
to come into it as ſovereigns, but as affociated towns which 
had put themſelves under her protection. But the king of 
France prevailed with her to deſiſt from that pretenſion. 

Philip II. was enraged to be prevented by Elizabeth, and 
to be unable to defend his own dominions, he who had his 
whole life been ſo greedy of thoſe of others. So, reſolving 
neither to deſiſt from his projects, nor ſuffer Elizabeth to en- 
Joy the ſatisfaction of her happy ſucceſs, he determined to 
make another effort, not only to be revenged of Elizabeth, 
but alſo to conquer England. Though he had received great 


damage from the Engliſh, yet as it was only in one of the 


places where he made his preparations, he ſtill believed him- 
ſelf in condition to purſue his deſigns. He therefore aſſem- 
bled all the ſhips he had left, freighted many foreign ones, 
and by that means had a formidable fleet, when Elizabeth 
thought him intirely unable to act againſt her. This fleet ſailed 
from Liſbon to take up the land forces at Fariola, and then 
ſteered directly for England. But a violent ſtorm ariſing 
in the midſt of the voyage, ſeveral of the ſhips were loſt, 
and the reſt ſo diſperſed, that the fleet was rendered unſervice- 
able for this year. Thus Elizabeth had the pleaſure to hear 
it was unable to hurt her, before ſhe knew of its ſailing. But 
not to be expoſed again to the like danger, ſhe took care to 
fortify the places where the Spaniards could moſt eaſily have 
landed e, it heaven had not blaſted their projects f. 

[1597 | In the beginning of the year 1597, during a moſt ſe- 
vere winter, prince Maurice gained a battle againſt the Spani- 
ards at Turnhout, But on the other fide, in March, Hernando 
Tellez Portocarrero, governor of Dourlens, found means to 
ſurpriſe Amiens. This accident diſturbed the ſecret nego- 


4 Gilbert Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, was ſent embaſſador to France, to ſee 
the king ſwear to this treaty ; and alſo to preſent fir Anthony Mildmay to be 
the queen's embaſſador, in the room of tir Henry Union deceaſed ; and to 
inveſt Henry with the order of the garter. Camden, p. 595. See an account 
of his magnificent reception, in Stow, p. 777. 

She cauſed the following caſtles to be fortified : Sandsfort, Portland, 
Hurſt, Southſea, Calſhot, St, Andrew's, and St, Maudit's. Camden, p. 594. 

This year Thomas Arundel of Wardour returned to England, after 
having done the emperor fignal ſervice againſt the Turks, and been, as a re- 
ward tor it, created count of the Holy Empire; the queen was highly 
offended at Arundel's accepting that title; as the reader may ſee in Camden, 
p- 595, Kc. and Rymer's Fœd. tom. XVI. p. 284, 289, 301.— Within the 
courle of this year died Henry Carey lord Hunſdon; fir Francis Knolles; as 
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tiations of peace, which by the mediation of the Pope wer 
on foot between Henry and Philip. The treaty was Hg 
well advanced without Elizabeth's knowledge, notwithſting, 
ing Henry's late treaty with her, of which the principal ar 
ticle was, that no peace ſhould be made without a mutual 
conſent. . 
Philip II. relying on a ſeparate peace with France, had te 
ſolved to make an effort againſt Ireland, where he bad obs, 
reſpondents, and even prepared a fleet to execute his def A 
The notice the queen received of it, made her reſolve to Dre. 


vent him, as the had often done with ſucceſs. For that Pur. 


poſe, ſhe equipped a fleet of fix ſcore veſſels, with fix thou. 


ſand land forces, and gave the command to the earl of Efley ; 


The earl's project was to fail to the Groyne, and deſtroy the 
armament preparing there, then to wait at the Azores for the 
Spaniſh fleet returning from the Indies, But contrary wing, 

9 


ſtorms, and a quarrel betwixt the earl of Eſſex and fir Walter 


Raleigh, broke theſe meaſures, and the fleet returned to Eno. 
land without any memorable” action. It is needleſs therefore 
to be more particular concerning an expedition from which 
Elizabeth received but little advantage. I ſhall only ſay, that 
whilſt the Engliſh were returning, a fleet from Fariola waz 
ſteering the fame courſe, in order to make a deſcent in Cornu al. 
But a tempeſt from the north ſo diſperſed the two fleets, that 
they could not even get fight of each other. 

The earl of Effex being returned to court about the end gf 
October, met with a freſh cauſe of diſcontent. The queen 
had created admiral Howard, earl of Nottingham, and in- 
ſerted in his patent, that it was for his ſervices to hiscountry 
in 1588, againſt the fleet of Spain, and afterwards in taking 
the town of Cadiz, jointly with the earl of Eſſex. This Na. 
tent offended the earl, who thought himſelf affronted by the 
queen, in her aſcribing any ſhare of the taking ot Cadiz to the 
admiral. Befides, by this creation the new earl of Nottingham 
was to take place of him by an act of Henry VIII. which 


gave the precedence to the lord high ſteward, the lord cyan- 


cellor, the lord treaſurer, the lord prefident, the lord privy 
ſeal, the lord chamberlain, the lord high conſtable, the carl 
marſhal, the lord high admiral, and the lord ſteward, who 
are called the great officers of the crown, before all the peers 
of equal degree h. But the queen, to ſoften his reſentment, 
created him earl marſhal of England, which preſerved him 
the precedence of the lord admiral. 

The Hans-towns, as I ſaid, had made great complaints to 
the diet of the empire, concerning the corn taken from them 
in Portugal, and their privileges loſt in England, Elizabeth 
ſent an embaſſador to the diet to anſwer theſe accuſations, 
He repreſented, That the Hans-towns, by the abuie of their 
privileges, had cauſed them to be annulled by an act of par- 
liament in the reign of Edward IV. That afterwards Mary 


had for a time ſuſpended the execution of that act; but atlaſl, 


even 1n her reign, thoſe privileges had been entirely aboliſhed, 


for which he alleged ſeveral reaſons mentioned in Edward's | 


reign, That as to the ſeizure of their ſhips in Portugal, they 
were freighted with proviſions for the Spaniards, and by the 


law of nations the Engliſh could ſeize proviſions which were 
carrying to their enemies, and even confiſcate the ſhips ; which, 


however, were reſtored to the owners. This affair ſeemed 
ſupprefled, and it had not been mentioned for two years, 
when ſuddenly the emperor, at the ſollicitation of the Hans- 
towns, prohibited the commerce of the Engliſh merchants, 
called the Adventurers, with the empire. 'This obliged thc 
queen to prohibit the commerce of the Hans-towns in Eng- 
land. ä 

Mean time, the king of France was greatly embarraſſed, 
ſince the Spaniards were become maſters of Amiens, from 
whence they could make incurſions to the gates of Paris. He 
reſolved therefore at any rate to recover that place, and formed 
the ſiege about the end of May. At the ſame time, he fum- 
moned queen Elizabeth to ſend him four thouſand men, àc- 
cording to their treaty. The queen anſwered, ſhe was ready 
to ſend the forces, provided he would pay them, becauſe het 


expences in equipping a fleet, and maintaining an army in 


Ireland, rendered her unable. Troops without money did 
not ſuit with Henry, whoſe exchequer was exhauſted. M here- 
fore, to induce Elizabeth to comply with his demand, he or- 


alſo ſir John Puekering lord keeper of the great ſeal, who was ſucceeded hy 
ſir Thomas Egerton maſter of the rolls. Stow, p. 771. Caniden, p. 5906. 

s The fleet was divided into three ſquadrons. The firſt commanded by 
the earl of Eſſex; the ſecond by the lord Thomas Howard; and the Fes 
by fir Walter Raleigh. Charles Blount lord Montjoy commanded the an 
forces under the earl of Eſſex, fir Francis Vere was marſhal de camp, 
George Carew lieutenant of the ordnance, and fir Chriſtopher Blount fit 
colonel. Camden, p. 597. Stow, p. 783. 2 

b The chancellor, treaturer, preſident of the council, privy fea, bens 
barons, fit above dukes in parliament, The reſt of the great othce!s ſit we 
the privy ſeal, above all of their degree only. See Statute 31 Hen'y LE 
C. 10. f 
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tered her to be told, that offers of peace had been made him; 
with the reſtitution of all his places, except Calais and Ardres, 
if he would abandon England. He meant to infinuate, that 
it was ſolely on her account he had refuſed a ſeparate 
2ace, though in truth, the ſurprize of Amiens was the real 
cauſe of the diſcontinuance of the treaty, which he would 
not have begun without her participation, if he had retained 
the leaſt regard for her. However, the queen, yet ignorant 
of the ſecret, told him, by her embaſſador, ſhe could never 
believe that ſo great a prince would violate a ſolemn treaty ſo 
lately made, and confirmed with reciprocal oaths. She 
rayed him to look into the treaty, where he would find this 
article in expreſs terms: ** The queen of England ſhall ſend 
this year four thouſand foot to ſerve the king for the ſpace 
of fix months: They ſhall likewiſe ſerve him as long in 
the following years, if the queen of England's. affairs will 
conveniently permit, in which point the King of France is 
to take her honour and conſcience for ſecurity.” That 
therefore it was maniteſt, the treaty was not violated by her, 
as ſhe offered to ſend forces, provided he would promiſe to 
pay them. All this ended at laſt, in what probably Henry 
propoſed, which was, that Elizabeth, inſtead of forces, ſhould 
ſupply him with money. For ſecurity, Henry offered her Calais, 
provided fhe would recover it within ſuch a time with her own 
forces. This was engaging her to make a diverſion more ad- 
vantageous to France, than the four thouſand men he deman- 
ed. It was even uncertain, whether the town could be taken 
within the limited time, which probably would have been 
yery ſhort. But Elizabeth was not to be thus enſnared, eſpe- 
cially as ſhe knew the king of France had rather ſee Calais in 
the hands of the Spaniards than of the Engliſh. But the re- 
taking of Amiens, which ſurrendered in September, finiſhed 
this diſpute. „5 
The ſurrender of Amiens renewed the negotiations between 
France and Spain, which had been interrupted. Henry's 
conduct on this occaſion did not correſpond with the ſervices 
he had received from Elizabeth in his moſt preſſing neceffi- 
ties. He deferred to acquaint her, that a peace was abſolutely 
neceſſary for him, till he had privately ſettled the principal 
articles. He thought, probably, as Elizabeth had only con- 


fider only his own advantage. Such a principle allows the 
breach of any alliance without ſcruple. He could not how- 
ever ſo ſecretly tranſact the affair but Elizabeth had notice 
of his proceedings and deſigns. For that reaſon ſhe called a 
parliament i to demand an aid in ſuch a juncture, intimating, 
ſhe was going to be abandoned by her ally, though he till 
pretended not to treat without her. The parliament per- 
ceiving the danger of an immediate invaſion, voted an extra- 
ordinary ſupply, on condition it ſhould not be drawn into a 
precedent k. 

[1598 ] Elizabeth knew Henry was treating with Spain, but 
was ignorant the peace was now almoſt concluded, and the 
more, as he had deſired her to ſend embaſſadors to ſettle the 
points on which they were to treat. She ſent therefore Tho- 
mas Wilks, fir Robert Cecil, and John Herbert, maſter of re- 
queſts, The firſt died preſently after his arrival at Paris. 
The two others waited on the king at Angers, to know upon 
what terms the negotiation ſtood with Spain, Henry gave a 
general anſwer, declaring, he wanted a peace, and that the 
weltare of his people, which he preferred to all other con- 
ſiderations, abſolutely required it. Cecil anſwered, the queen 
his miſtreſs defired it no leſs, but wanted to know upon what 


ine ſtates of the United Provinces were to be included. Henry 
rephed, the king of Spain offered to reſtore all the places 
taken in France, Calais not excepted ; that this offer could 
not be rejected, without expoſing his kingdom to utter ruin. 
Adding, he would ſoon cauſe the king of Spain to grant ho- 
nourable conditions to the queen and the United Provinces. 
This was ſufficient to ſhew the embaſſadors, that the peace 
between France and Spain was already concluded, and no care 
taken of Henry's allies. Elizabeth having ſome intelligence 
of it, ordered her embaſſadors to complain to the king ; and 
the embaſſadvrs of rhe ſtates received alſo the ſame orders 


This parliament met at Weſtminſter, October 24, 1597, and was diſ- 
lolved February 9, 1598, D'Ewes, p. 522,—The acts made in this par- 
liament were theſe : 1. An act for the puniſhment of rogues, vagabonds, and 
ſturdy beggars: By this ſtatute, all the following perſons are to be adjudged 
Wgucs and vagabonds: People that go about begging, as poor ſcholars ; or 
au pretence of loſſes by fire or ſhipwreck ; collectors for goals; or perſons 
delivered out of goal, and begging for their fees; ſuch as uſe any ſubtle 
cratt, or unlawful games; fortune-tellers.; gypſies; fencers ; bear-wards ; 
common players and minſtrels ; juglers; tinkers ; pedlers and petty chap- 
men ; tellows not working for reaſonable wages, when they are able, and 
the like. Their puniſhinent is to be whipped, and ſent from pariſh to pa- 
Tiſh, by the officer in each, the next ſtraight way to the pariſh where they 
were born, or laſt dwelt for the {pace of a whole year. 2. An act for erect- 


ſulted her own 1ntereſt in their league, he might likewiſe con- 


conditions it was propoſed by the king of Spain, and whether 
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from their maſters. But Henry, not to hear himſelf re- 
proached, which muſt have been very mortify ing to him, ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to treat with the embaſſadors, inſtead 
of granting the audience they demanded. The commiſſioners 
and the embaſſadors being met, Oldenbarnevelt, one of the 
ſtates embaſſadors, ſpoke boldly of the inſincerity wherewith 
the king had treated his maſters. He adjured the king, 
though abſent to declare in his conſcience, if he thought 
it becoming a prince, to ſeparate from his allies without any 
provocation. Then, to confound the French commiſhoners, 
he read aloud the treaty of league, concluding with theſe 
words: That ſome kings preferred their private intereſts 
to their alliances ; but that this often proved fatal to them; 
for when princes have parted with their faith and honour, 
it is in yain to think of ſupporting themſelves by mere 
power l. The chancellor, who was one of the commiſ- 
ſioners, anſwered the embaſſador, that what he ſaid deſerved 
great regard, and ſhould be reported to the king, proteſting, 
however, that France could not ſubſiſt without peace. 

Cecil ſpoke next, and ſaid, That being impowered only to 
treat of a general peace, ſince the ſtates. of the United Pro- 


vinces were not to be included in the king's treaty with Spain, 


he could proceed no farther. Then, atter a juſtification of 
Elizabeth's conduct, and a bold cenſure of the French king's, 
he demanded time to inform the queen of what paſſed. But 
his demand being eluded, he prayed the commiſſioners to re- 
mind the king of the oath he had taken before God and 
man. He concluded with ſaying, That the queen expected 
to be repaid the ſums lent the king in his preſſing neceſſities, 
But whatever the embaſladors alleged ſignified nothing, 
ſince the peace between France and Spain was conc!uded, and 
nothing was wanting but the formality of having it publicly 
ſigned by plenipotentiaries, who were to meet at Vervins. 

Elizabeth was extremely provoked with the French King's 
proceedings, and the more, as ſhe ſaw no other cauſe which 
could oblige him to negotiate a peace without giving her no- 
tice, than complaiſance to the pope and the king of Spain. 
It is certain, Henry might have diſengaged himſelf with ſome 
appearance of good faith, if he had but pretended an unwill- 
ingneſs to treat without his allies, and afterwards, upon the dif- 
ficulties which ſhould ariſe, had urged the neceſſity he was 
under of making a peace. But concluding it without their 


knowledge, he clearly diſcovered, that he preferred the king 


of Spain's intereſt before that of his antient allies. This was 
indeed his character. He was fo impatient to ſee himſelf in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown of France, that to compaſs 
his ends he never ſcrupled to ſacrifice his old friends, who 
were unable to hurt him, to his moſt mortal enemies, who 
might ſtill create him diſturbance. He had no perſon about 
him who dared to cenſure ſuch a conduct; but in Elizabeth 
he found one of an equal rank, who uſed him with leſs cere- 
mony. She ſent him a letter, in which after other ſevere 
expreſſions, ſhe told him,“ That if in temporal concerns, 
there was ſuch a thing as a fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, it 
was doubtleſs ingratitude : That if he had obtained advan- 


tageous terms from Spain, he ought to thank England for 


them: And that ſolemn oaths, and mutual compacts, were 


never intended for ſnares, unleſs by the worſt of men.” 


Henry was ſtung with theſe reproaches, but as they admitted 
of no reply, choſe to take no notice of them. He excuſed 


himſelf upon the urgent neceſſity which forced him to make 


peace, and endeavoured to perſuade Elizabeth, that whereas 
he had hitherto been only a burden to her, he would for the 
future give her marks of his acknowledgment, in procuring 
her a ſafe and honourable peace, and in never forſaking her 
intereſts. But this was only words, which were not much 
regarded by the queen. 

During theſe tranſactions, ſome articles of little moment, 
which had remained undecided, were finiſhed at Varvins. 
Mezerai owns, the peace might have been concluded and 
ſigned in leſs than three weeks, if Henry had not effected to 
perſuade the public he would not abandon his allies. But all 
this tended only to obtain for the embaſſadors of England and 
of the ſtates, an admiſſion to the conferences, without any de- 
claration of what he would do in their favour. But Philip, 


ing of hoſpitals, houſes of correction, and work-houſes for the poor. 3. One 
for the increaſe of mariners, and maintenance of the navigation. 4. An act 
againſt lewd and wandering perſons, pretending to be ſoldiers or mari- 
ners, and travelling without teſtimonials from juſtices of peace. 

k The laity granted three ſubſidies of 28. 8d. in the pound of goods, and 
48. of lands, with fix fifteenths and tenths. The clergy gave three ſubtidies 
to be paid on fix ſeveral days. Thefe ſeveral ſubſidies were granted without 
any oppoſition or difficulty, See D*Ewes, p. 569. 

| Then he propoſed, that if the king of France would lay aſide the thoughts 
of peace, and beſiege Calais, the ſtates would advance pay for feven thouſand 
men to aſſiſt in it, and furniſh twenty-five men of war; and at the fame time 
lay ſiege to ſome other place, to divide the enemies forces. Camden, p. 605. 
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who knew how far he ſhould be ſollicited, remained inflexible, 
and would never grant a power to his plenipotentiaries to treat 
either with England or the ſtates. At laſt, after Henry had 
made all the neceſſary excuſes to clear himſelf to the public, 
he gave orders to his plenipotentiaries to ſign the treaty, pro- 
miſing however his allies, that he would not ratify it till 
forty days after, as if that time had been ſufficient to make 
their peace with the Spaniard, who even refuſed to treat with 
them. Mean while, he exhorted them, whether ſeriouſly or 
jeſtingly, to embrace the opportunity he was procuring them. 
This peace was ſigned at Vervins the 2d of May, and ratified . 


by Henry the 12th of June. 


It was now incumbent upon the queen and the ſtates to 
take proper meaſures to ſuſtain the war againſt ail the forces 
of Spain : and, in order to this, Elizabeth ſent Francis Vere 
to the ſtates to know their reſolution. Mean while, it was 
debated in council, whether it was proper to make peace or 
continue the war. The council being divided upon this queſ- 
tion, ſeveral reaſons were alleged on both. ſides. But the 
queen, who knew perfectly her intereſt, readily declared for 
war. She perceived, that in making a ſeparate peace, as it 
would have been very eaſy, ſhe ſhould oblige the ſtates to put 
themſelves again under the Spaniſh yoke. In that caſe, ſhe 
foreſaw, ſhe ſhould ſtand ſingle without any ally, and expoſed 


to the inſults of Philip, who would never want pretences to 


quarrel with her, and reſume his former projects againſt Eng- 
land. Nay, it was to be feared, the king of France, incited 
by the pope and a catholic council, where the ancient leaguers 


had great influence, would ſuffer himſelf to be engaged in a 


Plot to dethrone her. She was alſo apprehenſive, the king of 
Scots, in order to aſcend the ſooner the throne of England, 
would be tempted by promiſes to abandon the intereſts of the 
proteſtant religion. In a word, by forſaking the ſtates, ſhe 
expoſed herſelf to the danger of ſeeing the ſtorm fall upon 
her own head, which ſhe had all her life been labouring to 
turn upon her neighbours. On the contrary, in ſupporting 
them ſhe emploved the” Spaniard, and hindered him from 
making any conſiderable attempts upon England. Moreover, 
if by a vigorous war ſhe could oblige Philip to a peace, without 
any danger to the liberty of the ſtates, ſhe would thereby ſe- 
cure friends, who might be very ſerviceable on occaſion, 
Theſe were the reaſons which determined the queen to 
continue the war. But ſhe was very careful to conceal her 
intentions from the ſtates, and rather ſhewed a great inclina- 
tion to peace, pretending ſhe was unable to carry on fo bur- 
denſome a war. She intimated to them, that her intereſt was 
not concerned, and that Philip's efforts againſt England plain- 
ly ſhewed ſhe was in no danger from him. The ſtates not 
being able to diſſemble like her, becauſe their all was at ſtake, 
ſhe brought them to acknowledge, that if the war was con- 
tinued, it was ſolely for the preſervation of their liberty, and 
therefore it was neceſſary to treat anew upon that foundation. 


In ſhort, ſhe ſo artfully managed, that they came to a new 


agreement with her, entirely to her advantage. The ſtates 
choſe rather to ſubmit to her terms than be forced to make a 
peace, by which, in that juncture, they muſt have loſt their 
liberty, their religion, and the fruits of thirty years labour. 
The articles of the new treaty were: - = 


That the ſtates ſhould give ſecurity to Elizabeth for eight 


hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, to which all her claims 
were limited. PE 
That the half of this ſum ſhould be diſcharged by yearly 
payments of thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, as long as the 
war ſhould continue; and if, at the end of the war, any thing 
remained of this half, the annual payments ſhould be but 
twenty thouſand pounds. : | 
That as to the other half, and the reſtitution of the places 
which were in the queen's hands, there ſhould be an amicable 
reement when the peace was concluded. | 
That for the garriſons of Fluſhing, the Briel, and other 
forts, the queen ſhould furniſh eleven hundred and fifty men, 
to be paid by the ſtates, at the rate of one hundred and ſeventy 
pounds ſterling a month, befides utenfils, and other uſeful 
neceſſaries for ſoldiers in garriſon. | 
That for the future the queen ſhould be diſcharged of her 
engagement to furniſh the ſtates with auxiliaries; and that the 
Engliſh who now ſerved, or ſhould hereafter ſerve in the 
Low-Countries, ſhould be paid by the ſtates, take an oath 
to them, and obey the orders of their generals. | 
That by this means, the authority of the Engliſh deputy, 


z It does not appear from whence Rapin has taken this treaty, His ab- 
ſtract of it is extremely faulty, which is hererectified from the original in Ry- 
mer's Fœd. tom. XVI. p. 340, &c. 

n This letter is extant in Winwood's Memorials, tom. I. p. 1. | 

There were none preſent then but the earl of Eſſex, the admiral, fir Ro- 
bert Cecil, and Windebank keeper of the privy ſcal. Camden, p. 608, 


ſtipulated in the former treaty, would be aboliſhed, the 

nevertheleſs reſerving a power to put one perſoninto the 

Cil of ſtate, | | | | 
That if, during the war, the common enemy or his 2d 


queen 3 K 


coun. _ year: 


herents ſhould ſet out a fleet to invade England, or the ;q T 
belonging to it, namely, thoſe of Wight, Scilly, Guernſey 5 
and Jerſey, the ſtates ſhould be obliged to affift her majgg, pe ; 
with a fleet of thirty or forty ſhips of war; and, in caſe K by t 
an invaſion, with five thouſand foot and five hundred hyyg. . of N 
That if her majeſty ſhould equip a fleet of fifty or jy, he i 
ſhips to act offenſively, either in Spain, Portugal, or the Vith 
Weſt Indies, the ſtates ſhould join her with the ſame number of T7. 
of ſhips. And if any Englith forces, as ten thouſand foo: R The 
and two thouſand horſe at the leaſt, were ſent over into Plan W was t 
ders or Brabant, the ſtates ſhould furniſh out half the fn. ber c. 
number of men. FD W rcloli 
; , W blami 

It is eaſy to obſerve from this treaty, how well the queen a muſ- 
knew to improve the preſent circumſtances of the ſtates, ang 2H again! 
their fear of being forced to make a diſadvantageous Peace W that | 
with Spain, though, for reaſons before mentioned, it was her his af 
intereſt to continue the war. Beſides, when this treaty was 1 expen 
negotiating, the earl of Tiroen was very formidable in Ire. BW durin; 
land, In fine, the king of Scotland almoſt openly demanded bored 
to be declared the queen's preſumptive heir. He diſperſed a el 
written or printed books, in which he pretended to prove that W the lo 
no perſon whatever could deprive him of his right. A letter becaul 


was even ſhewn to Elizabeth ſubſcribed with his own hang too n 
and addreſſed to the pope ®. Camden ſays, he had been for. requir 
priſed into this letter; but that author is too partial in every put a 
thing concerning king James to deſerve entire credit. Shortly it oug 
after, one Edward Squire was apprehended in London, for accept 
having undertaken to kill the queen by poiſoning the pumme! out hi 
of her ſaddle. All this ſhews ſhe had no leſs reaſon to feat thoug| 
for herſelf than for the ſtates, and that it was her intereſt tg and hi 
ſupport them, and procure them a peace which ſhould ſecure ruin h 
their liberty. 5 | Wh 

The death of Philip of Spain, which happened in Septem- time h 
ber this year, ſomething allayed Elizabeth's uneaſineſs. That the pe 
prince was ſeventy-two years old, and had reigned forty-two, adored 
in continual troubles to enlarge the bounds of his monarchy, diery, 
He caſt his ambitious views upon France, England, and Por. in Ire 
tugal, and of all theſe grand projects, the laſt only ſucceeded, It Was « 
But he loſt ſeven provinces in the Netherlands, which were On thc 
well worth the kingdom he acquired. He died a dreadful | did hi 
death, being devoured by lice ſwarming from ulcers with from t. 
which he had been ſome time afflicted : but he bore his cala- by his 
mity with admirable conſtancy. Some time before his death, ceſtors 
he had aſſigned the ſovereignty of the Low-Countries in doer Wood! 
to the infanta Iſabella his daughter, when he married her to 15 inſin 
archduke Albert. But the conditions annexed to this grant pace h 
ſhew he had no intention to diſmember thoſe provinces irom allo de 
the Spanith monarchy. Beſides the reſervation of homage, titles o 
and a power to keep garriſons in the citadels of Antwerp and infanta 
Cambray, he had ſtipulated the reverſion of theſe provinces to Wanger 
the crown of Spain, in default of heirs deſcending from the On th: 
princeſs his daughter; and it is even pretended he had ren. tolled 
dered her incapable of ever having any. He was ſucceeded proteſt: 
by his ſon Philip III. | would | 

This year a troubleſome affair happened at the Engl PIG OY 
court. The queen conſulting the earl of Eſſex and the ad. with hi 
miral , concerning a fit perſon to be ſent into Ireland, dil. a Hwa 
covered an inclination for fir William Knolles ; but the cer exrenfi 
Effex, though his nephew, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, contendng WE 3 oh 
for fir George Carew, in order to remove him from court, i Rien 6 
being jealous of him. He ſupported his opinion with great We 3 
haughtineſs and obſtinacy, and perceiving the queen immoe- We 2 25 all 
able, turned his back upon her with ſuch an air of contemp, 1 CRY 
that, provoked at his inſolence, ſhe gave him a box on the 2 con 
car?P, He immediately laid his hand on his ſword, and being oh Po 
prevented from drawing it by the admiral, ſwore, ©? That he wick 5 
neither could nor would put up with fo great an indigat); lin 1 
nor would he have taken it from Henry VIII. himſcif were e SUN ha 
alive,” and inſtantly retired from court. The lord pez 
ſeal repreſenting to him in a letter, the folly of his menic-s 
and adviſing him to aſk the queen's pardon, he ſent a long and 
paſſionate anſwer, wherein he ſpoke very diſreſpectivly & 
queen 4. But at laſt being brought to himſelf by the de 
of his friends, he was re-admitted to favour, Few bellenss 
this reconciliation ſincere, and the earl's fricads were nei, 
fear for him. 
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? And bid him go and be hanged. Camden. OI” 
4 Rapin fays here, by miſtake, that the lord privy ſcal tatked with hun 
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ſtead of ſending a letter; but the reader may tee Etfex's auiwer i [engl Sir R 
Camden, p. 609. vol. il, Compl. Hiſt. . with a mo; 
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RAPIN's HISTORY 


William Cecil baron Burleigh, lord treaſurer, and for many 
vears prime miniſter and confident of the queen, died this 
ear in extreme old age . [I 599] The lord Buckhurſt ſuc- 
"e-ded. him in his office of treaſurer, _ | | 

The affairs of Ireland were 1n ſo ill a ſituation, that a 
ſpcedy remedy was to be applied, or the kingdom expoled to 
the hazard of being entirely loſt. Since the advantages gained 
by the earl of Tiroen over the Engliſh, the whole province 
of Munſter had revolted. The natives in every other part of 
the ille were in the ſame diſpoſition, flattering themſelves that 
with the affiſtance of the pope and the Spaniards , the earl 
of Tiroen would free them entirely trom the Engliſh yoke. 
The queen, informed of the ſtate affairs, believed no time 
was to be loſt to reduce the Iriſh to their duty, and ordered 
her council to conſider in her preſence how -to execute her 
reſolution. The earl of Eſſex ſpoke long upon the ſubject, 
blaming the conduct of the former lord deputies, who, he ſaid, 
amuſed themſelves with trifles, inſtead of acting directly 
againſt the ear] of Tiroen, without giving him any reſpite ; 
that by truces granted him from time to time he had reſtored 
his affairs; and withal, the queen bad been put to a needleſs 
expence, fince her troops were paid 1n a truce as well as 
during the war. This opinion was grateful to the queen, Who 
jored not to. be laviſh of her money without occaſion. When 
a deputy came to be named, moſt of the council were for 
the lord Montjoy. This was oppoſed by the earl of Effex, 
becauſe that lord had never commanded in chief, and was 
too much addicted to books; whereas the affairs of Ireland 
required an active and warlike general. He added, that to 
put a ſpeedy end to the war in Ireland, the management of 
it ought to be given to a general of reputation, and who was 
acceptable to the people. In a word, he fo plainly pointed 
out himſelf, that he was choſen to the employ. His friends 
thought to oblige him, and his enemies hoped that this poſt, 
and his abſence from the court, would afford them means to 
ruin him. | 85 
What this lord's deſigns were is not known, but for ſome 
time he had made himſelf ſo popular, and gained ſo far upon 
the people by his affable behaviour, that he was almoſt 
adored t. He only wanted to gain the affection of the ſol- 
diery, and probably this was his aim in deſiring to command 
in Ireland. But as he had enemies intent upon his ruin, 
it was on this employment they founded'their hopes of ſucceſs. 
On the other hand, his friends in ſerving him too zealoufly 
did him a diſkindneſs. They affected to publiſh his deſcent 
from the royal houſe of Scotland, and from that of England 
by his great-grandmother, who numbered amongſt her an- 
ceſtors Edmund de Langley duke of York, and Thomas of 
Woodſtock, both ſons of Edward III. Hence it was intended 


W place him on the throne than a foreign prince. A book was 
BW allo dedicated to him, in which the author overthrew the 
W titles of all the preicnders to the crown,” except the Spaniſh 
infantas ag. His enemies, perceiving he was forming ſome 
dangerous conſpiracy, took care not to divert him from it. 
On the contrary, they everywhere and on all occaſions ex- 
rolled his valour, his prudence, and his attachment to the 
proteſtant intereſt, in order to engage him in meaſures which 
would more clearly diſcover his deſigns. He had a lively wit, 
and many amiable qualities, but was too much intoxicated 
with his own merit, and regarded the reſt of the nobility as 
very much his inferiors. He was made lord deputy with a very 
cxtenſive commiſſion, to continue or end the war as he pleaſed, 
and even to pardon the earl of Tiroen, and the other rebels, 
Which was an authority never before granted to any of his pte- 
deccflors. But it was inſerted in his commiſſion, that laying 
alive all other affairs, he ſhould apply himſelf wholly to purſue 
and ruin the earl of Tiroen, chief of the rebels. He could 
not complain of this clauſe, becauſe it was only what was 
propoſed by himſelf in the council. 

About the end of March the earl of Eſſex failed: for Ireland 
with an army of 20,000 foot and 1300 horſe w. The Eng- 
gliſh had never before ſeen ſo formidable an army in that iſland. 


This great man was born at Bourn in Lincolnſhire, in 1521, and died 
this year, on Auguit 4, and was buried in the church of St. Martin in Stan- 
tord. Camden, p. 609, Dugdale's Baron. vol. ii. p. 406. He uſed often 
to tell the queen, that the treaſury was not her own money, but committed 
to her care for the ſafety of her people ; and therefore it was not to be ſpent 
im uicleſs ways, or in ſatisfying the avarice and knavery of her miniſters, but 
ivr the benefit and welfare of the ſtate ; and that the beſt thing which could 
poſlibly be done by any perſon, was to do that which tended to the good of 
His country, Bohun. Charac: of Queen Eliz. p. 96. — This year alſo died 
the tamous poet Edmund Spenſer. Camden, | | 
ing James. ſent queen Elizabeth notice, that he was informed there 
vere twelve thouſand men preparing in Spain to land in Ireland by the be- 
giuning of April this year. Rymer's Foed. tom. XVI. p. 336. 
Sir Robert Naunton ſays, that there were in this young lord, together 
with a moſt goodly perſon, a kind of urbanity or innate courteſy, which both 


to infinuate, that after the queen's death it would be better to 
3 q 


lord admiral, who was no friend to the earl of Eſſex. 


won the queen, and too much took upon the people: but then he was noted 
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The queen had made this great effort purſuant to the earl's 
advice, in order to put a ſpeedy end to the rebellion, and ter- 
minate the war in one campaign. On his arrival he affected, 
whether of himſelf or by the advice of his pretended friends, 
to act directly contrary to his inſtructions. He immediately 
gave the command of the horſe to his intimate friend the earl 
of Southampton, contrary to the queen's expreſs orders, who 
was offended with that lord for marrying without her per— 
miſſion . Then, inſtead of marching againſt Tiroen, he 
turned his arms againſt ſome rebels in Munſter, whom he 
drove indeed into the woods and mountains, but with the loſs 
of many of his men?. This expedition of little import- 
ance, detained him in thoſe parts till the end of July. Mean 
time the queen, informed of his proceedings, wrote to him in 
an angry ſtile, and reproached him with acting contrary to 
orders founded upon his own advice, commanding him withal 
to march into Ulſter againſt Tiroen himſelf. He excuſed 
himſelf, by ſaying, that the council of Ireland, which knew 
belt the affairs of that kingdom, had adviſed him firſt to clear 
Munſter ; and promiſed poſitively to march the firſt opportu- 
nity againſt the chief rebel. But ſhortly after, he wrote to the 
court, that he was obliged to return to Dublin *, to chaſtiſe 
ſome Iriſh who infeſted the country, and indeed he ſuppreſſed 
them. But after this ſecond expedition, his army was ſo di- 
miniſhed that he wrote for a reinforcement, without which, 
he ſaid he could not perform any great exploits in Ulſter. He 
began however to march thither, but his vanguard, confiſting 
of 1500 men, under the command of fir Conyers Clifford, fell 
into an ambuſh and was entirely defeated. 

Though it was aſtoniſhing that with ſo fine an army he had 
done nothing conſiderable, but on the contrary was forced to 
demand a reinforcement, the queen immediately ſent him 
ſome freſh troops. But ſoon after, he let the court Know 
that all he could do this campaign was to poſt himſelf on the 
frontiers of Ulſter with thirteen hundred foot and three hundred 
horſe, On his arrival in that province, the earl of Tiroen 
defired a parley, which he -refuſed. The. next day, when 
the armies were near one another, Tiroen ſent Hagan, an 
officer, to tell him he was ready to ſubmit to the queen, and 
defired him to grant him a conterence on the banks of a ſmall 
river ®, where they might confer, each remaining on his own 
ſide. The earl of Effex conſented, and they talked together 
about an hour, without any witneſs. Two hours after, 
Tiroen demanded a ſecond conference, in preſence of ſome 
of the chief officers of the two armies. The earl of Eflex 
granted his requeſt, and in this ſecond conference it was agreed 
that commiſſioners ſhould be appointed to treat of a peace the 
next day. This negotiation ended in a treaty of truce which 
was ſpeedily concluded. The truce was to continue from fix 
weeks to fix weeks, till May the next year, with this condi- 
tion, that either party ſhould be at liberty to break it upon 
giving fourteen days notice. 85 

Mean time, the queen having received the earl of Eſſex's 
laſt letter, was extremely provoked. She could not forbear 
ſay ing, ſhe ſuſpected him of ill defigns. She was adviſed to 
recal him immediately; but ſhe feared to incenſe him too 
much, whilſt he had the ſword in his hand. Nevertheleſs ſhe 
wrote to him very ſharply, and reproached him with his con- 
tempt of her orders. The letter made ſuch impreſſion on the 
earl, that he inſtantly reſolved to return into England with the 
flower of his army, and be revenged of his enemies, flatter- 
ing himſelf with a general inſurrection in his favour. But the 
earl of Southampton diſſuaded him from ſo dangerous a reſo- 
lution, The queen, informed of this project, countenanced 
a report that a fleet was preparing in Spain to invade England, 
and under that pretence raiſed fix thouſand men. Some time 
after, ſhe augmented her army, and gave the command to the 
Bur 
this terror being diſpelled by advices ſrom Ireland, ſhe diſband- 
ed the greateſt part of her forces. 

The news of what paſſed in England convincing; the earl 
of Eſſex that he was ſuſpected by the queen, he took a ſudden 
reſolution to go and juſtify himſelf, without demanding the 


for too bold an ingroſſer both of fame and favour, p. 64,65. See Declarat. 
of his Treaſons, p. 6, &c. | 

v This was the book wrote by Parſons, under the feigned name of Doleman 
of the Succeſſion, | 

w Which was afterwards made up two thouſand.  Tbid: p. 614. 

* He had married Elizabeth Vernon, daughter of John Vernon, efq; and 
of the earl of Eſſex's aunt, without the queen's permiſſion, which men of 
quality uſed to aſk in ſuch caſes. Ibid. p. 616. ; 

A party of Engliſh, under the command of Henry Harrington, were 
ſhamefully defeated. Ibid, | | TE 

z To Gphalie near Dublin, to quell the O'Ceners O'Moils, who were 
up in arms. Ibid, 

2 At Balla-clinch, near Louth. Ibid. p. 615. | 

b The Engliſh officers that attended the carl of Efſex, were, the earl of 
Southampton, fir George Bourchier, fir Warham St. Leger, fir Henry 
Danvers, fir Edward Wingfield, and fir William Conſtable, Camden. 5 

; 5 C The 
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- queen's leave. He was accompained by the earl of South- 


ampton and ſeveral officers, who on their arrival in England 
diſpoſed of themſelves different ways. He reſerved only fix 
men to attend him, and poſted with all diligence in order to 
be with the queen before ſhe had notice of his arrival; but he 
found, notwithſtanding his care, he had been prevented. 
The queen was then at Nonſuch, ten miles from London. 
She received him without any emotion, and with ſome marks 
of favour ; but after ſome reproaches for his irregular conduct, 
ſhe commanded him to his apartment till farther orders. 
After that, being aſked why he made a truce with the earl of 
Tiroen, which might at any time be broken at a fortnight's 
warning, fince he was empowered to conclude a peace ? he 
anſwered, that the earl of Tiroen was ſo unreaſonable in his 
demands, that they could not be granted©; but it was his 
opinion, that a truce might bring him to more equitable terms, 
This anſwer did not ſatisfy the queen, who was moreover 
provoked at his leaving his government without her permiſhon; 
beſides that, the perſons who attended him into England were 
very apt to cauſe her to ſuſpect him. Wherefore ſhe com- 
mitted him to cuſtody at the lord Keeper's, to prevent his 
running into new exceſſes. 

In Camden's Annals, there 1s an apology wrote by the earl 
hiifiſelf, in which it appears that he very lamely anſwered the 
accuſation of having neglected to attack the earl of Tiroen, 
and employed his army in expeditions of little conſequence. 
He contented himſelf with ſaying, that he had put the Iriſh 
affairs in ſuch a fituation, that, during his nine months go- 
vernment, the Engliſh had ſuſtained no damage. But he was 
not entruſted with an army of twenty thouſand men to ftand 
upon the defenfive. As tor hisreturn without leave, he men- 
tioned it not. Concerning the perſons who attended him, he 
ſaid only, that not above fix came to court with him, but of 
the reſt who accompained him from Ireland he did not ſpeak. 
The commiſſion given to the earl of Southampton, contrary 
to the queen's expreſs orders, he alſo paſſed over in filence. 
The reſt confiſted wholly in exclamations upon the injuſtice 
of ſuſpecting him, and in magnifying the merits of his fa- 
ther, and his brother (killed in the queen's ſervice), and his 
own. At the ſame time his friends and relations loudly com- 


plained of the rigour with which he was treated, repreſenting 
it as exceſſive, Some even plotted to reſcue him by force, but 


he would not conſent to it. 
Mean while, the earl of Tiroen, hearing the earl of Eſſe x 


was arreſted, broke the truce, and did great miſchief to the 


Engliſh inhabitants in Ireland. He flattered himſelf with a 


great and ſpeedy aſſiſtance from Spain d, and the pope, who 
had made him a preſent of a pretended Phenix plume. In 
this expectation, he formed a no leſs project than to drive the 


Englyh entirely out of Ireland. 
In the mean time, the earl of Eſſex's friends were inciting 


the people to an inſurrection in his favour, repreſenting him 


as the moſt accompliſhed lord England ever ſaw ſince the 
foundation of the monarchy. At the ſame time they in- 
veighed againſt the miniſtry, not without malicious reflections 
on the queen's conduct, as if ſhe took no care of the Iriſh 
affairs. This extremely 1njured. the earl, aad increaſed the 
queen's ſuſpicions of him. As ſhe had provoked him, ſhe 
eaſily believed he was meditating revenge. Wherefore, in 
the beginning of October, ſhe aſſembled the council in the 
Star-chamber, where the earl's conduct was examined, and 
unanimouſly condemned by all the privy counſellors. No- 
thing more however was dope againſt him, the queen only de- 
firing to ſatisfy the people that it was not out of caprice that 
he was under confinement. He remained therefore at the 
lord keeper's houſe, where he gave himſelf up to devotion, 
ſpending his time in prayer, and writing letters to his friends 
in ſo devout a ſtrain, that he was thought to have renounced 
all worldly vanities ©, | 

In the cloſe of the year, the archduke Andrew, governor 
of the Low-Countries in his brother Albert's abſence, who 
was gone into Spain to marry the infanta, propoſed a peace 
to Elizabeth. She anſwered, ſhe would freely conſent to it, 
it the ſtates of the United Provinces were included. This 
condition put a ſtop to the negotiation at once. The queen 


ſuſpected the propoſal was made only to amuſe her till a fleet, 


then preparing in Spain, ſhould be ready to invade England. 
But this pretended fleet, which gave her ſome uneaſineſs, 
ended at laſt in a few gallies, put to ſea by Frederick Spinola, 


© The earl ſaid, that theſe demands were a general amneſty; the reſtoring 
of the Iriſh to their eſtates then poſſeſſed by the Engliſh ; and the free ex- 
erciſe of the Romiſh religion all over Ireland. Camden, p. 616, 

4 From whence he had lately received ſome ſupplies of ammunition, money, 
and proviſions. Ibid. p. 617. 

Ius year died the learned Richard Hooker, maſter of the Temple, and 
author of the Ecclefiaſtical Polity, Ibid. 

{ Chicfly through the aſſiſtance of fir Thomas Areſkin and John Ramſey, 


- 


ment VIII. ſent him a bull, by which he granted to þ 


But Burnet thinks it was a real conſpiracy, and the rather as the 


a Genocſe in the king of Spain's ſervice, and carried jy i. 
nto the harbour of Sluys. | Ns 
into the harbour of Sl wy 

[ 1600] The earl of Tiroen improved the diſorder created), 
the earl of Eſſex in the Iriſh affairs. He reduced the u hole H, 
vince of Ulſter to his obedience, and hoped to be ſoon Xp 
of the whole kingdom. For his encouragement, pope C.. 
his adherents the ſame indulgences as to thoſe who EO 

inſt the Turks for the recovery of the Holy Land. |,” 
again recovery o Fol Land, Ry 

Charles Blount lord Montjoy, appointed lieutenant of Ji. 
land in the room of the earl of Eſſex, found means +, 1 
the progreſs of the rebels; and give a check to their 
ſolence. 

At the fame time archduke Albert, called alſo the C da 
Infant, being returned from Spain, made new propo 8 
peace to Elizabeth. Henry IV. ſupported them with all h, 
intereſt, and ſucceeded fo far that the queen ſent pleniporey, 
tiaries to Boulogne, where the peace was to be negotiates, 
But after the embaſſadors of the two contending crowns had 
been four months in that place, they parted without ever gl. 
ſembling, by reaſon of a diſpute of precedency between Ego. 
land and Spain. After great conteſts on that ſubject, queen 
Elizabeth had at laſt conſented to an equality, but the Spa. 
niard would not quit his pretenſions. If the plenipotentiaric 
had met, another obſtacle would have occurred, which won 
never have been ſurmounted. This was, that the Spaniarg; 
were for a ſeparate peace or truce with England, to whit, 
Elizabeth doubtleſs would not have conſented. Beſides, the 
king of Spain pretended that Elizabeth ſhould ſurrender the 
places mortgaged to her by the ſtates. The Spaniſh em. 
ſadors having founded the Engliſh on theſe two articles, and 
finding they ſhould never obtain their defires, uſed the ple. 
tence of precedency to break off the negotiation. | 

The 2d day of July, prince Maurice gained the fan;oy; 
battle of Newport over the archduke. The Englifh, to th; 
number of fifteen hundred, under the conduct of fir Franc 
Vere, diſtinguiſhed themſelves gloriouſly ; but there remnined 
eight hundred dead upon the ſpot. | 
Elizabeth being now fixty-ſeven years old, it was with ex. 
treme vexation that the catholics ſaw the Englifh crown | 
ready to fall on the head of a proteſtant prince. Clement VIII. 
being defirous to prevent it to the utmoſt of his power, {ent 
two briets-into England, one addreſſed to the Romiſh clergy, 
and one to the people. In theſe briefs they were fordid to 
acknowledge, after Elizabeth's death, any prince who would 


0 b 
In- 


ſals of 


not ſwear not only to tolerate their religion, but even to ſup- 


port it with all his power. Theſe briefs were privately col 
veyed into the nation, and communicated but to few, all 
dreading the penalties enacted by law. 

But at the ſame time ſome found a more ready and effec- 
tual way to prevent the king of Scots aſcending the throne of 
England, The Ruthvens, ſons to earl Goury beheaded in 
1584, conſpired againſt him, and inviting him to their houle 
at Perth, on ſome pretence, deſigned to murder him, but he 
eſcaped by a ſort of miraclef. The two Ruthvens were 
killed, and their accomplices condemned to die. Afterwards, 
by an act of parliament, all who bore the name of Ruthven, 
wereobligedto quit it, that the very name of the family might 
be aboliſhed. | | | 

The earl of Eſſex was till under arreſt at the lord privy 
ſeal's, where he cloſely applied himſelf to devotion. He wrote 
from time to time ſuch ſubmiſſive letters to the queen, that 
he ſeemed to have loſt that extreme havghtineſs ſo prejudicial 
to him. Art laſt the queen, content with having humbled 
him, permitted him to retire to his own houſe, under the free 
cuſtody of fir Richard Berkley, who was to watch him. 
Probably he had been ſoon reſtored to favour, the queen clear: 
ly diſcovering her ſentiments in that reſpects; but his friends 
and domeſtics ruined him. They had made ſuch ſtrong 
cabals among the people, that nothing was talked of but the 
earl of Eflex's innocence. Whereas the queen pretended to 
have treated him with great lenity and moderation, it 3 
given out that he was unjuſtly perſecuted, and even his life 
attempted on falſe ſuggeſtions. Elizabeth, who was Very 
nice in ſuch a point, and confidered the people's prejudices 
againſt her as a great misfortune, reſolved to ſhew the car! had 
more reaſon to praiſe her moderation than complain of her tr 
gour. To that purpoſe, ſhe ordered him to be brought beiore 
the privy council, to which ſhe had added four earls, t 


Spotiſwood, p. 458. Some imagined this conſpiracy was a contrivance 0! the 
king's, to get rid of the earl of Goury, who was then held in great 1 
earl 
Goury, upon the king's death, ſtood next to the ſucceflion of the crown, 
being deſcended from Margaret, daughter of king Henry VII. vec Burnet 3 
Hiſt, of his own Time, p. 18.. | 

She proteſted that all the did or deſigned againſt him was for h 
mation, not his ruin. Camden, p. 626, 11 
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barons, and four judges. But ſhe told theſe commiſſioners, 
it was not her intention to condemn him to any infamous pu- 
niſhment, as guilty of treaſon or treachery, but only to con- 
vince him of having failed in his allegiance, and ſlighted Her 
orders and inſtructions through excels of vanity. The queen's 
deſign was to ſhew the prejudiced people, that the earl of 
Eflex deſerved a ſeverer puniſhment than a few months impri- 
ſonment. OS, De 
When he appeared before his judge, he was firſt accuſed 
of contemning the queen's orders, in making the earl of South-» 
ampton general of the horſe. Secondly, of making knights, 
contrary to the expreſs words of his patent. Thirdly, of neg- 
lecting to purſue the earl of Tiroen, though that was the 
principal end of his commiſſion. Fourthly, of ſecretly con- 
ferring with that rebel. F ifthly, of granting a truce very 
rejudical to the queen's affairs. Sixthly, of abandoning his 
overnment, without vouchſafing to aſk the queen's permiſ- 
fon. Some inferences were likewiſe drawn from his diſre— 
ſpectful expreſſions in his apology, and from certain dangerous 
principles contained in a book dedicated to him, concerning 
the depofing of Richard II. 7 | 
After hearing the articles of his accuſation, he kneeled 
down, and thanked God for all his mercies, and his ſovereign 
for not ordering him a hearing in the Star-chamber. He de- 
clared; he would neither excuſe his faults, either in whole or 
in part, nor contend with the queen : he acknowledged his 
ouilt, but proteſted upon his honour that his heart had been 
always free from the leaſt thought of rebellion. However, 


in continuing to ſpeak; he began to urge ſome excuſes in his 


own behalf: But the lord keeper interrupted him, by remind- 
ing him, that he had taken a good method, but was now 
ſwerving from it: That in extenuating his faults, he likewiſe 
extenuated the queen's clemency ; and that, in fine, a mani- 
feſt diſobedience was but an ill proof of a good intention. 
The lord keeper, in preventing him from enlarging on his 
juſtification, did him a good office. The queen's intention 
was not to have him rigorouſly tried, but only. to ſhew, he 
had been treated more gently than he deſerved; His confeſ- 
fon led him to the fame end, whereas his juſtification would 
have obliged his judges to a more ſevere examination. So, 
whether he underſtood his own intereſt of himſelf, or was 
warned what to do, he held his peace. After this, the com- 
miſſioners conſulting together, were of opinion, that he ought 
to be removed from the council-board, ſuſpended from his 
offices of earl marſhal and maſter of the ordnance, and 
committed to priſon during the queen's pleaſure. His office 
of maſter of the horſe was untouched at the queen's expreſs 
command, who was unwilling to give occafion to believe ſhe 
had entirely withdrawn her confidence from him. She even 
rdered, the ſentence ſhould not be recorded. The earl re- 
ceived this chaſtiſement with ſo much humility h, that the 
queen, pleaſed with his deportment, removed Berkley from 
him, and left him at full liberty. But ſhe adviſed him to be 
his own keeper, and forbid him the court. 
For ſome years the queen had honoured the earl of Eſſex 


with a particular eſteem and affection. She had given him 
marks of it on ſundry occaſions ; and particularly by the poſts, 


offices, and commands he had enjoyed. This diſtinction had 
{0 filled him with pride, that he ſolely aſcribed to his merit 
theſe extraodinary favours, which were the pure effect of the 
queen's inclination. For this cauſe, he had not always that 
regard for her ſhe had reaſon to expect from him, imagining 
ſhe could not be without his aſſiſtance. In a word, he was a 
very bad courtier. It is not ſtrange, that ſo imprudent a con- 


duct altered the queen's affection, and yet, it appeared in all 


her proceedings, that it was not entirely extinguiſhed. Her 
defign was only to humble that proud ſpirit, which ſeemed to 
vie with her, wherein ſhe believed to have now been ſucceſs- 
ful. It ſeemed, he was at laſt ſenſible, that humility was the 
only way to reſtore him entirely to favour, and had reſolved 
to purſue that method as the ſureſt. Immediately after his 
lentence, while he was preparing to retire into the country, 
he told the queen by the lord Howard, That he kiſſed the 
rod and the queen's hand, which had only corrected and 
not ruined him, but ſhould enjoy no peace, till he ſaw 
again thoſe eyes which had once ſhined ſo propiticuſly on 
him: That he had reſolved to atone for his error, and 
like Nebuchadnezzar, to dwell with the beaſts of the field, 
eat graſs as an ox, and be wet with the dew of heaven, 
ul it ſhould pleaſe his queen to reſtore him to his ſenſes. ” 


He proteſted, * That he had made an utter divorce with the world; and 
ie deſired her majeſty's favour, not for any worldly reſpect, but for a pre- 
parative for a Nunc dimittis; and that the tears of his heart had quenched 
in him all humours of ambition.” Treaſons of the earl of Eſſex, by Francis 
Bacon, eſq; 1601, | 


: Farticularly of Merrick his ſteward, and Cuff his ſecretary, 'Camden, 


* So all were called, except French and Rheniſh, Ibid, 
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This ſubmiſſion was very agreeable to the queen, and yet ſhe 
anſwered, ſhe would not be amuſed with vain words; but as 
he had ſo long abuſed her patience, ſhe would take ſome time 
to try his humility, This was a plain intimation, that with a 
little patience he would appeaſe her entirely, and it was in 


ſome meaſure directing him how to form his conduct. But 


he was ſo unwiſe as not to improve this advantage, and to fol- 
low the intereſted counſels of his domeſtics i, who adviſed 
him to petition the queen for the continuation of the farm of 
the ſweet wines k, which had been very profitable to him. 
The queen, to prove his humility, refuſed his petition, know- 
ing it to be in her power to repair the loſs whenever ſhe 
pleated. But, inſtead of receiving the denial with the humi- 


lity and reſignation he had profeſſed fince his diſgrace, he diſ- 


covered paſſion and reſentment, which made the queen think 
he was not yet ſufficiently humbled. Whereupon Cuff, his 
ſecretary and confident, ſuggeſted to him, that the queen not 
only intended to humble but beggar him, and render him 
contemptible to all the world. Cuff was ſeconded by other 
incendiaries, who at laſt inſpired him with the deſign to reſtore 


himſelf to favour by force, and deſtroy all his enemies about 


the queen's perſon. After this reſolution, his houſe was open 
to all the melcontents. The earl of Southampton, who had 
withdrawn into the Netherlands, returned to England'; and 
the earl of Eitex, leaving the country, came to reſide in his 
houſe at London. When he arrived, Merrick his ſteward 
kept open houle for all who thought they had cauſe to com- 
plain of the queen or her miniſters, and a great number of 
{ſuſpicious perſons reſorted to his houſe. In thort, his whole 
conduct ſhewed he was meditating ſome dangerous defign. 
His enemies improving theſe proceedings, found means to 
intuſe ſuſpicions into the queen, and to have ſpies placed 
upon him, who informed the court of what pafled in his 
houſe l. | Eds 

[1601] It is pretended, his enemies, who had projected his 
ruin, knowing his pride and haughtineſs, cauſed his friends at 
court to write to him, not to diſcover ſo much impatience 
in his diſgrace, but to throw himſelf entirely upon the queen's 


mercy, as the readieſt way to her favour. Theſe advices drew 


from him anſwers agreeable to the intentions of his enemies, 
which being told to the queen, completed his ruin. They 
were filled with expreſſions denoting his anger and impatience, 
and even intimating his deſigns. He faid, that a ſtorm was 
fallen upon him when he expected a harveſt : That the queen 
had reduced him to a private life, which was diſagreeable to 
him: That he was incapable of ſo vile a ſubmiſſion as was 
expected from him : That he had been unjuſtly impriſoned : 
That ſovereigns had not an unlimited power, nor were infal- 
lible : That he had been wounded in every pore of his body :” 


That his enemies triumphed, but ſhould never have the ſatiſ- 


faction to ſee him cringe to them. To theſe expreſſions, which 
were no figns of repentance, care was taken to add reports, 
capable to make him forteit the queen's favour for ever. She 
was told he had ſaid, “ She was grown an old woman, and 
no leſs crooked and diſtorted in her mind than in her body.” 
Camden ſeems to intimate, that he deſignedly paſſes over in 
filence things ſtill more offenſive to the queen. 

Probably, the earl of Eſſex thought all farther caution 
needleſs, his project being now formed, though he had laid 


his meaſure very ill. Thoſe who ſpeak moſt favourably of 
it, ſay, his project was to ſeize the queen's perſon, and drive 


his enemies from court, as was practiſed in Scotland with re— 
gard to king James. But he ſeems to have had greater deſigns, 
ſince he courted the king of Scotland's aſſiſtance, perhaps to 
plaee him on the throne before the queen's death. It was 
known, he had wrote to that prince that a plot was formed to 
deprive him of the ſucceſſion, and give the crown to the in- 
fanta of Spain: That for this purpoſe, the projectors, who 
governed at court, had filled the moſt conſiderable poſts with 
the infanta's adherents : That ſecretary Cecil, ſon of the late 
treaſurer, was at the head of the party, and had engaged in it 
the lord treaſurer Buckhurſt, with the earl of Nottingham the 
lord admiral : That, the better to execute his project, he had 
committed the government of the maritime places to his crea- 
tures m, where the Spaniards might moſt conveniently land: 
That the queen was ſo impaired in her underſtanding, that 
ſhe was incapable to act of herſelf, and was entirely guided 
by her miniſters : That he was therefore neceſſarily obliged 
to procced openly to defeat this conſpiracy ; and to that end, 
ought ſpeedily to diſpatch embaſlacors to England, to demand 


This year queen Elizabeth erected the Eaſt India company, and endowed 
it with large privileges. James Lancaſter, who in 1594 had taken Fer- 
nambuck in Brafil, was the firſt that was ſent by the company to the Eaſt In- 
dies, with three ſhips. Camden, p. 626. 

m That in the weltern parts of England, Raleigh was governor of the iſle 
of Jerſey ; in the eaſtern, the lord Cobham was warden of the Cinque-ports ; 
the lord Burleigh was preſident of the North; and ſir George Carew, pteſi- 
dent of Munſter, in the ſouth of Ireland, Ibid, p. 629. 
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4 public declaration of his title to the ſucceſſion, and the re- 
moval of his enemies, creatures and penfioners of Spain, from 
the court and council. At the ſame time he furniſhed him 
with proofs to be uſed by the embaſſadors, to ſhew the truth 
of the plot. Laſtly, he infinuated that his embaſſadors ſhould 
be ſufficiently ſupported. Camden, who wrote in the reign of 
James I. has not thought proper to tell us, how theſe propoſi- 
tions were received by that prince; but it may be judged, they 


were not diſapproved, ſince embaſſadors were preſently ſent 


into England, who however came too late. This . hiſtorian 
adds, the earl of Eſſex gained to his party ſome preſbyterian 
miniſters, and even ſome papiſts, by commiſerating their 
afflicted condition, under the queen's tyrannical government, 
and by inſpiring them with hopes of being eaſed. Then he 
hired the ſwordſmen about London, and placed them near 
his houſe. After that, he eſtabliſhed a council, 'compoſed of 
the earl of Southampton, fir Charles Davers, fir Ferdinando 
Gorges governor of Plymouth fort, fir John Davis a great 
mathematician and ſurveyor of the ordnance, John Little- 
ton, a man of great ſenſe and judgment, and equally qualified 
for the cabinet and camp. | 

This junto meeting in Drury-houſe, the earl of Eſſex gave 
them a liſt of certain noblemen whom he believed at his de- 
votion, containing one hundred and twenty earls, barons, 
knights, and gentlemen, and defired them to conſult whether 
it was moſt proper to ſeize the Palace or the Tower, or both 
at once. The reſult of their deliberations was, that the 
queen's perſon and palace ſhould firſt be ſeized, and when ſhe 
was in their power, the earl ſhould diſmiſs certain perfons 
from her prelence, and turn them out of their places ; bur 
that nothing ſhould be done, till the arrival of the Scotch 
embaſſadors x | ee woes 

Mean time, the great reſort of ſuſpected perſons to Eſſex's 
houſe , ſome words unwarily dropped by the conſpirators, 
and the reports of the ſpies, confirming the court's ſuſpicions, 
the council met at the treaſurer's houſe, and ſent one of the 
ſecretaries ? to the earl of Eflex, to require his attendance. 
But at the ſame time a note was delivered him, adviſing him 
to take care of himſelf. Whereupon he told the ſecretary he 
was indiſpoſed, and could not ſtir from his houſe. Imme- 
diately after, he conſulted whether he ſhould purſue his firſt 
project of ſeizing the palace, or attempt to raiſe the city of 
London, or make his eſcape, fince his plot was undoubtedly 
diſcovered. The firſt of theſe projects was deemed imprac- 
ticable, becauſe the guards had been doubled. The ſecond 
occaſioned long debates on the uncertainty of the execution, 
becauſe the diſpofition of the Londoners was not ſufficiently 


known. In the mean time one of the conſpirators entered, 


affirming he came from the city, and that the inhabitants 


were ready to defend the earl againſt all his enemies. He 


added, that Thomas Smith, the ſheriff, who commanded a 
thouſand of the trained-bands, had promiſed to join him. 
Probably, the perſon who made this falſe report had been in- 
duced to it by ſome of the principal conſpirators, who finding 
the ear] begin to relent, was willing to engage him fo far, 
that it ſhould not be poſſible for him to recede. This was 
ſufficient to make the earl reſolve to raiſe an inſurrection in 
the city, being perſuaded the people were inclined to his 


cauſe, It was therefore agreed, that the next day the earl, 


attended by five hundred men , ſhould repair to the city, and 
aſſembling the aldermen and people, require their affiſtance. 
That if the citizens were well diſpoſed, they ſhould be em- 
ployed to gain acceſs to the queen, or, in caſe of diſappoint- 


ment, the conſpirators ſhould retire to ſome other part of the 


9 


kingdom. . | . 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the earls of Rutland and South- 
ampton went next morning to Eſſex's houſe, with three hun- 
dred gentlemen ”, and immediately the gates were ſhut, and 
no perſon ſuffered to come in or out. But fir Ferdinando 
Gorges, one of the molt zealous of his party, was permitted 
on ſome pretence to go out?. It was probably he who diſco- 
vered the plot to the court; for ſoon after, the queen ſent to 
the mayor of London, to order the trained bands to be ready 
to march upon the firſt notice. At the ſame time ſhe ſent the 


Sir Chriſtopher Blunt was with a detachment to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
palace-gate ; Davis was to ſeize the hall; Davers the guard-chamber and 
preſence- chamber; and Effex was to ruſh out of the Meuſe, and come and 
throw himſelf at the queen's feet. Camden. p. 630. 

Under pretence of hearing ſermons, Ibid, - 

y Sir John Herbert. Ibid. 

4 Three hundred gentlemen. Thid. p. 630; and Treaſons of Eſſex. 


r And among the reit the lord Sands, Henry Parker lord Monteagle, &c. 


Treaſons of Eflex, 

He went to fir Walter Raleigh, who ſent for him, and waited in a boat 
for his coming. Camden ſays, Gorges was ſuſpected of having at that time 
diſcovered the whole matter to Raleigh, Camden, p. 63r. 

And fir John Popham, lord chief juſtice of England, Thid. p. 63r. 

» He pretended the lord Cobham, and fir Walter Raleigh, had formed 
ſuch a dehgn, Sec Winwood's Mem, tom I. p. 300, 


curioſity crowded to fee him paſs. In vain did he cry, “ Arn, 


lord keeper, the earl of Worceſter, and fir William Knolle F 
to the earl's houſe, who were let in through a wicket with 
out any of their attendants, except the purſe bearer, In the 
court yard they ſaw the earls of Effex, Rutland, and "lg 
ampton, ſurrounded with a crowd of armed men, and the 
lord keeper advancing towards them, told the earl of Efler 
he was ſent by the queen to know the reaſon of ſo great 
concourſe, Then the earl raifing his voice, told him «: I 
certainly knew that it was deſigned to murder him in his 
bed *: That his hand-writing was counterfeited, in order 
to have a pretence to deſtroy him: That he had affembled 
his friends for the ſecurity of his life, fince his enemjz, 
could not be ſatisfied without having his blood.“ 7, 
lord keeper anſwering, the queen would do him juſtice, pro- 
vided he would diſcover his grievances, was interrupted by a 
voice, crying out, © My lord, you are betrayed, they defion 
only to ruin you, we loſe time, let us be gone.” Upon thy 
the ear] made a fign to thoſe ſent by the queen to folloy 
him , and while they were crofling the court, they hearg , 
confuſed noiſe, ſaying, © Kill them, away with the proy 
ſeal, ſecure them in priſon.” When they were in the houfe 
the earl told them, © if they would have a little Patience. 
he would go and adviſe with the lord mayor and theritfs 
and return immediately.“ Upon theſe words, he left them 
and, ordering the door to be ſhut, ſet a guard upon them. 

Immediately after, he began to march with his company 
and entering. the city, cried out, . For the queen ! for the 
queen! A plot is laid for my life ! Then he went tg 
the ſheriff's houſe, which was at a diſtance *, and during bis 
march was not joined by one citizen, though numbers le þ 


my friends, or you can do me no good ;” not a man ſtirred 
in his favour. The ſheriff, who ſaw him approaching, with. 
drew himſelf by a back door to the lord mayor's. 'The ſhe— 
rift's flight convinced the earl he had been deceived, when he 
was told he might depend on his aſſiſtance. While he was ar 
the ſheriff's, uncertain what to do, he was informed that 1 
herald Y had proclaimed him a traitor in one of the wards of 
the city, and that the earl of Cumberland had done the ſame 
in another. Upon this, he left the ſheriff's houſe, and cry- 
ing in the ſtreets, ** that England was going to be delivercd 
to the infanta of Spain, conjured the inhabitants to take up 
arms for the prevention of ſo great a misfortune.” But ſce- 
ing no man prepare to ſupport him, and hearing withal, that 
the lord admiral was marching againſt him with a ftrong 
party, he reſolved to return to his own houſe. But coming 
to Ludgate, he found fir John Laviſon poſted there with a 
company of ſoldiers to oppoſe his pallage. He inſtantly ſent 
Gorges to defire leave to go through; but being denied, was 
obliged to return to St. Paul's. Here Gorges repreſented to 
him, that it would be proper to diſcharge the three countel- 
lors, and having the earl's leave, he freed them immediate- 
ly, and accompanied them himſelf to Whitehall. Probably, 
Gorges had betrayed him from the very beginning. 

Mean time, the earl perſiſting in his reſolution of returning 
home, found the ſtreet chained and guarded by ſoldiers *. As 
he ſaw no other way to paſs than by attacking the guard, he 
ordered Blunt to fall on, and ſeconded him ſword in hand 
with great reſolution. But he was repulſed and ſhot through 
the hat*, and Blunt was taken priſoner. By. this reſiſtance, 
he was forced to go to Queenhithe, and taking boat with 2 
few followers, the reſt being diſperſed, retired to his houſe on 
the Thames ſideb. When he came there, his firſt care was 
to burn ſome papers, and then fortify his houſe in the beſt 
manner he could, ſtill expecting to be relieved by the Lon- 
doners. Shortly after, the lord admiral inveſted the houle, 
both from the ſtreet and the gardens which reached to thc 
river®, Then he ſummoned thoſe within to ſurrender, t9 
which they anſwered, they would die ſword in hand. This 
was the opinion of the lord Sands, who preſſed the carl ot 
Effex to fight his way out, repreſenting, it was more honout- 
able to die by the ſword than the ax. And indeed the be- 
fieged ſeemed to be all fixed to that reſolution, But the ez! 
of Effex ſuddenly changed his mind, and offered to ſurrende! 
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„This he did not; he went abruptly from them into the houſe, and the} 
followed him, thinking he would have private conference with them. e 
Camden, p. 361 ; and Treaſons of Eſſex, | 

x Near Fenchurch. Camden, Ibid. 

And Thomas lord Burleigh, Camden, Ibid; 

Z This was done by the care of the biſhop of London, Ibid. p. 037 

* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays in the thigh. _— 

> By Temple-bar; where Devereux-court and Effex-ſtreet, &c. now 1% 

© The houſe was inveſted on the Strandſide, by the carls of Cumberiai 
and Lincoln ; the lords Thomas Howard, Gray, Burleigh, and Compton 
ſir Walter Raleigh, fir Thomas Gerrard, &c. And on the river fide, by .. 
lord admiral ; the lords of Effingham and Cobham ; fir John Stathopcs *' 
Robert Sidney, Mr, Fulk Grevil, &, Treaſons of Eſſex. 


Thie 


on theſe three conditions: That they ſhould all be civilly 
treated; tried according to the laws; and that Aſhton the 
miniſter ſhould be ſent to him to comfort him in prifon. The 
lord admiral anſwered, that he engaged for the firlt ; that the 
queen would doubtleſs perform che ſecond; and as to the third, 
8 promiſed his intereſt to obtain it, Aſhton was a preſbyte- 
ran miniſter. This done, the carls of Eijex, Rutland, South- 
amptons the lords Sands, Cromwell, Monteagle, with Da— 
vers and Bromley, were put into boats and conducted to the 
Tower. The reſt were committed to other priſons. The 
next day the queen by proclamation thanked the Londoners 
for their fidelity, warning them withal to have a watcatul 
eve on whatever paſſed in the city, the conſpiracy being, 
the ſaid, more dangerous than was imagined. | : 
The 13th of February, Thomas Lee, the carl of Eſ- 
ſex's creature, and intimate triend of the car] of Tiroen, was 
hanged, for ſaying to a certain othcer, that it would be a glo- 
nous action for fix brave tellows to force the queen to releaſe 
{ſex and the other priſoners. | Two days after, the queen 
publiſhed a proclamation, ordering all vagabonds to leave the 
city on pain of death. The court had received intormation, 
reſcue the car] of Eflex, when an opportunity offered. 

At laſt, ſome of the priſoners having diſcovered the moſt 
ſceret reſolutions of the conſpirators, the earls of Effex and 
Southampton were tried the 19th of February They were 
accuſed of the crimes I have mentioned, and their ſole de- 
ſence was, that they had done nothing but for their own pre- 
ſervation; however, they could not prove their lives had been 
in danger. The earl of Eſſex expreſſed a diſregard of his life, 
but the carl of Southampton implored the queen's mercy, and 
defired the peers to intercede for him. They were both con- 
demned to die as traitors. 

The earl of Eſſex after his ſentence ſeriouſly reflected on 
his paſt conduct, and appeared very penitent. Aſhton greatly 
contributed, by his exhortations and remonſtrances, to put him 


adviſed him to declare whatever he knew, and probably, by 
chat means, the king of Scotland was known to be concerned 
in the conſpiracy, Camden ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner as 
ſhews, he approved not this conduct. “ By the impreſſions 
(ſays he) left upon him by his miniſter, Effex could think 
of nothing but damnation, unleſs he diſcovered the whole 
ſcene, and confefled who were his accomplices.” An author 
who talks in this manner, is eaſily perceived to be ſecretly 
intruſted in the depoſition of the criminal. However, the 
carl of Effex defiring to ſpeak with ſome of the privy coun- 
{llors, the lord keeper, the lord treaturer, the lord adiniral, 
and ſecretary Cecil, went to him. He immediately aſked the 
lord keeper's pardon for detaining him at his houſe, and Ce- 
cil's for accuſing him of afferting the infanta's title to the 
cron of England, and was fincerely reconciled to both. 


lived, and deſired he might ſuffer privately in the Tower. He 
oxned, that ſome of his friends and domeſtics were wicked 
perſons and public peſts, and defired to ſpeak with Blunt and 
Cuff, who were immediately ſent for. When he ſaw them, 


declared that fir Henry Nevil, embaſſador to France, was privy 
'0 the confpiracy. This probably occaſioned the recalling of 
that embaſlador as he was going to Paris, and his being or- 


{ud alſo, that Montjoy lord deputy of Ireland, and ſeveral 
others in Scotland, France, and the Low-Countries, were ac— 
| ciilur to the deſign. But the lord Montjoy's behaviour in 
I cland had fo recommended him to the queen, that the took 
no notice of the earl's depoſition againſt him. In ſhort, the 
penitent criminal made a full diſcharge of his conſcience, and 
concealed nothing of what he knew. Litex (ſays Camden) 
thought a verbal confeſſion too little, and therefore being 
moved by the diſmal ſcene preſented to his conſcience, by 
the perſon whom he choſe to guide it, he delivered the ſame 


to king James ſome time after, brought the earl and his 
friends into great diſeſteem with that prince.” If king James 
11d not been concerned in the affair, there is no viſible reaſon 
ny Effex's declaration ſhould have made him forfeit his 


qd | . F 
The lord Buckhurſt was made high ſteward upon this occaſion. See 


tne names of the reſt of the peers (twenty-five in number) in Camden, 
. 033; and Tieaſons of the earl of Eſſex; as alſo in State Trials. 

*© He was beheaded in the 34th year of his age, Oſborn, and ſome others, 
arm, that he was cut off by the intrigues of {ir Robert Cecil, that he might 
"WC no Competitor in the management of ſtate affairs. Sect. 23, 24. The 
earl of Effex owed his eſtate and barony to his marriage with Cecily daugh- 
ter of William Lourchier, whole grandmother was ſiſter to Edward IV. and 
{7 great grandmother, daughter to Thomas of Woodſtock, by one of the 
daughters of Humphry Bohun earl of Hereto: d and Eſſex. Hence his great 
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that a great number of ſuch perions lay hid in the city to 


into this diſpoſition. But becauſe this preſbyterian miniſter 


Then he declared, that the queen could not be fate whilſt he 
he exhorted both to aſk pardon of God and the queen, and 


told Cuff that this diſloyalty was owing to his advice. He 


dered into the cuſtody of the lord admiral. The earl of Eſſex 


in writing under his own hand, which his enemies ſhewing 


379 
eſteem. But according to the earl's project, the embaſſadors 
of Scotland were now on their way to London, and king James 
ever after ſpoke of this lord as of one who was his marryr. 
The 25th of February was appointed for the carl of Eilex's 
execution. That day the queen appeared a little irreſolute. 
She cyen ſent an order to the lieutenant of the Tower to:coun- 
termand his execution: but preſently after, ordered him to 
procced. This irreſolution, pretended or real, has afforded 
plenty of matter for plays and romances, in which Elizabeth 
is repreſented as ſtruggling with love and anger, not knowing 
which of the pathons the ſhould obey. She was now how- 
ever in her 68th year, an age wherein the motions of love 
could not be very violent. But without dwelling on theſe 
rifles, it ſuffices to ſay, that the earl of Eſſex died like a good 
Chriſtian, with all the ſigns of a ſerious repentance. His head 


was not ſeparated trom his body till the third ſtroke, but the 


firſt deprived him of all ſenſeof pain. The marſhal de Biron 
being told in what manner he died, ridiculed it, and ſaid, ſuch 
a death was more becoming a prieſt than a ſoldier, _ 

Thus ended the life and projects of the carl of Eſſex; pro- 


jects which were never yet thoroughly known. Though they 


ſeem to have tended only to dethrone Elizabeth, and ſet the 
crown on the head of the king of Scotland ; however it is not 
unlikely that he only uſed that prince's title as a pretence to 


ruin Elizabeth, and that his confidence. in the people's affec- 


tion inſpired him with greater deſigns. It is certain, the queen 
had given occaſion to think ſhe had more than a common 
eſteem for this lord. When he was but one and twenty years 
old, ſhe forgave him what ſhe had lent his father for his ex- 
pedition into Ireland; and he was the only perſon to whom 
the was ever ſo liberal. The earl of Leiceſter dying ſhortly 
after, the ordered his goods to be expoſed to ſale, for payment 
of the ſums ſhe had lent him. Before the carl of Etlex had 
done her any great ſervice, ſhe made him knight of the gar- 


ter, and gave him a place in her privy council. She continued 


afterwards to diſtinguiſh him from all other courtiers, not only 
by the poſts, offices, and commands the honoured him with, 
but chiefly by particular marks of her favour, which were 
viſible to all, and made him to be conſidered as a favourite. 
Theſe favours produced their uſual effect, that is, rendered 
him proud and vain. He could not bear that any perſon 
ſhould be promoted but by his means, and was a ſworn enemy 
to all who were truſted by the queen. Nay, he grew ſo ex- 
ceſſively proud, that he pretended to lord it over the queen 
herſelf, and force her to follow his advice in every thing. 
This procured him that unfortunate box on the ear, which, 
doubtleſs, inſpired him with thoughts of a ſignal revenge. 
For, from that time, he began to meditate. projects which 
proved his ruin, and might have been attended with that of 
the queen herſelf : ſo careful ought ſovereigns to be, not to 


affront perſons of honour. His family was originally from 


Evreux.in Normandy, and from thence borrowed its ſirname. 
It was noble and antient, as may be inferred from his alliances 
with the beſt families in England, ſome of which were de- 
rived from the royal family. Walter his father was however 
the firſt of his houſe honoured with the title of carl e. 

The carl being dead, his principal accomplices were brought 
to their trials f. In Blunt's examination, Eflex's written con- 
feſſion was read to him. Blunt, ſecing it ſigned with the 
earl's own hand, was ſo confounded that he could only ſay, 
with his eyes lifted up, Lord, thou knoweſt from what de- 
ſigns 1 endeavoured to divert him.” After that, Lee's con- 
feſſion, who had been executed, was read, in which he ſaid, 
Blunt had permitted him to fend to the earl of Tiroen, who 
told the meflenger, ** that if Eflex would be guided by him, 
he would make him the greateſt man in England.” Lee 
had ikewiſe depoſed, that the two earls and Blunt were in the 
ſame plot, and formed the ſame projects. Blunt made a weak 
defence, as well as Davers, Davis, Cuff the earl's ſecretary, 
and Merrick his ſteward, and they all reccived ſentence of 
death. Blunt ſaid upon the ſcaffold, that for three years he 
had obſerved the earl was diſcontented, and fired with ambi- 
tion. That when they were in Ireland, the carl told him his de- 
fign of taking with him the flower of the army ; of ſcizing 
Miltordhaven in Wales; of raifing men in thoſe parts, and 
marching directly to London. That he had diſſuaded him 
from an undertaking ſo dangerous and difficult; but had 
indeed adviſed him to take a ſelect company of men and ſeize 


grandfather Walter was made viſcount Hereford by Edward IV. and his fa— 
ther earl of Eſſex by Elizabeth. He left one fon and two daughters by his 

wife Frances, daughter of fir Francis Waltingham. Camden, p. 6 Ty: 
Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, fir Charles Davers, fr John Davis, fir Gillie 
Merrick, and Henry Cuff, were tried on March 5, betore the lord high ad- 
miral, the lord Hunſdon, ſecretary Cecil, ſecretary Herbert, lord chief 
juſtice Popham, fir John Forteicue chancellor of the Exchequer, and divers 
of the judges. Merrick and Cuif were exccuted at Tyburn, March 1 3, and 
fir Chriſtopher Blunt, and fir Charles Davers, beheaded on Towel-hill, 
March 18. Treaſons of the carl of Effex. State Trials, vol, I, 
5 1 35 
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q the queen's perſon, and in her name to act afterwards as, he with the body. He ſays only, that the queen ſpeaking 5 l 
ſaw convenient: ** But, added Blunt, though it is true, that marſhal de Biron concerning the earl of Eſſex, told him ; hy 3 
g in all our debates we never thought of embruing our hands in it was her advice to the king of France, never to e 3 
, the queen's blood, yet had we ſucceeded, I cannot fay but heads of thoſe who attempted to diſturb his rl in 3 
þ her life might have been in danger.” He declared, that he lity. | 2s ; 
6 died a Roman catholic, but ſuch a one, as ſolely relied on the The parliament meeting in October &, great comnli!. I 
| merits of Chriſt's death and ſufferings. were made 1n the lower houſe, concerning divers monopoji 9 
The queen and council believed it prudent to end the exe- authorized by the queen's letters patents, which gave eli, -J 
, cutions with theſe few perſons, by reaſon of the number and perſons the ſole privilege of ſelling certain commolitics 5 I 
| quality of the accomplices. The earl of Southampton was kept clufively of all others. The queen being informed, that 5 
0 in priſon, and the reſt were fined, though very few paid their commons conſidered theſe monopolies as ſo many breachez gg I 
4 fines. Henry Nevil was only condemned to impriſonment at the people's privileges, annulled moſt of theſe grants, and » I 
5 5 


the queen's pleaſure, though it was proved againſt him that he 
knew of the conſpiracy, and made no diſcovery 5. 
The earl of Mar and the lord of Kinloſs, the Scotch embaſ- 


ſadors, arrived too late, when the earl of Eſſex was in cuſtody. 


It is well known with what view the earl of Eſſex had defired 


them, but we are ignorant of the inſtructions given them by 
the king of Scotland concerning the plot. It ſeems, however, 
it may be inferred from Eflex's propoſal, and the arrival of 
theſe embaſladors at the very time the conſpiracy was diſco- 
vered, that king James was not againſt it. Be this as it will, 
theſe embaſſadors confined themſelves to congratulate the queen 
upon the diſcovery of ſo dangerous a plot; to demand the 
puniſhment of one Valentine Thomas, who, in 1598, had ac- 
cuſed their maſter of ill defigns againſt the queen, for which he 
was now in priſon ; to complain that two Engliſh fugitives had 


been drawn out of Scotland by ſtratagem, who had fled thither 


for protection; and laſtly, to demand the aſſignment of ſome 


the reſt to be tried by the laws. This proceeding, even beg 
ſhe had been addreſſed, who ſo pleaſing to the commons 9 
one hundred and forty of their members were appointed 5 
wait upon her with their thanks. She did not omit this ,., 
portunity to teſtify to the houſe her great affection for 1... 
people. When ſhe had received the compliment of t. 
members, ſhe returned an anſwer in the following ſpeech: 


GENTLEMEN, 

I owe you hearty thanks and commendations for your fo. 
gular good will towards me, not only in your hearts 9 
thoughts, but which you have openly expreſſed and declared. 
whereby you have recalled me from an error proceeding fie 
my ignorance, not my will, Theſe things bad undeſcrye1. 
turned to my diſgrace (to whom nothing is more dear tha, 
the ſafety and love of my people), had not ſuch harpics ad 
horſe-leaches as theſe been made known and diſcovercch to: 


lands in England for the king their maſter h. Elizabeth, with- by you. I had rather my heart or hand ſhould periſh, thn 
out taking notice of what ſhe knew, anſwered, She received that either my heart or hand ſhould allow ſuch priviliges t 


very kindly the king's congratulation, and wiſhed that no ſuch 
thing might ever happen in his kingdom : That ſhe had not 


put Valentine to death, to ſhew how little ſhe credited his de- 


poſition : That the two fugitives had been artfully recovered” 


by the warden of the march, who was to blame for ſufferin 
them to eſcape; and that ſhe was aſtoniſhed the king of Scot- 
land ſhould demand them, fince to protect the ſeditious ſub- 
jects of another prince was teaching his own to rebel: That 
as to the aſſignment of the lands, ſhe had given a ſufficient 
an{wer before: However, ſhe would make a yearly augmen- 
tation of two thouſand pounds, provided he would fincerely 
maintain their mutual friendſhip, without ſuffering himſelf 
to be influenced by men, who ſought their own private ad- 
vantage in the public calamities. | 

The ſiege of Oſtend, begun in July this year, furniſhed 
ample matter for the affairs of the Netherlands. Sir Francis 


Vere, the firſt governor, and the Engliſh troops which ſerved , 


under him, ignalized themſelves, and were a great honour 
to their nation. | 

Henry IV. came to Calais in Auguſt, as it were to ſee more 
nearly what paſſed at the fiege, which made the archduke un- 
caſy. But this journey was not ſo much to obſerve the ſiege, 
as to conter more eafily with Elizabeth on his project againſt 
the houle of Auſtria, Mezerai pretends, Elizabeth firſt con- 
ceived this deſign, and earneſtly deſired to confer in perſon 
with Henry, in a veſſel between Dover and Calais. But I can 
hardly believe, that at her age, and having no children, ſhe 
would form a deſign of this nature, the execution whereof re- 
quired much time and expence. I ſtill leſs believe, that ſhe 
would have expoſed herſelf to the dangers of the ſea to con- 
fer with Henry, whom for ſome time ſhe had neither valued 
nor truſted. Tt 1s more likely, this prince meditating then the 
deſign which he would have afterwards executed, was defirous 
to engage Elizabeth in it. The Engliſh hiſtorians only ſay, 
that the queen hearing of the king's arrival at Calais, ſent fir 
Thomas Edmunds to pay her compliments, and that in return, 


monopoliſts, as may be prejudical to my people. The ſpl; 
of regal majeſty hath not. ſo blinded mine eyes, that licentioy; 
power ſhould prevail with me more than juſtice, The gloty 
of the name of a king may deceive princes that know pe- 
how to rule, as gilded pills may deceive a ſick patient, By; 
I am none of thoſe princes: for I know that the comme. 
wealth is to be governed for the good and advantage of e 
that are committed to me, not of myſelf to whom it is ir. 
truſted ; and that an account is one day to be given before 
another judgment ſeat, I think myſelf moſt happy, that by 
God's affiſtance I have bitherto ſo proſperouily governed the 
commonwealth in all reſpects; and that I have ſuch ſubject; 
as for their good I would willingly leave boch king m 
and life alſo. I beſeech you, that whatever mildemeanors 
and miſcarriages others are guilty of by their falle fog. 
geſtions, may not be imputed to me; let the teſtimony cf 
clear conſcience intirely in all reſpects excule me. You 
are not ignorant, that princes ſervants are oftentimes i909 
much ſet upon their own private advantage; that the truth 
is frequently concealed from princes, and they cannot ther 
ſelves look narrowly into all things, upon whoſe ſhould 7: 
lieth continually the heavy weight of the greatelt and mos 
important affairs.“ a 


Elizabeth had the good fortune to be believed when ſhe 
ſpoke in this manner, becauſe in reality the Engliſh in het 
reign were the happieſt people under the ſun. They tu 19 
deſigns upon their liberties, nor any infringement of tha 
privileges encouraged, Juſtice was adminiſtered impartialle, 
and the revenues of the crown, and the ſubſidies granted ©! 
parliament for the public occaſions, were not idly confine. 
They had therefore reaſon to think the queen truly bose 
them, fince ſhe cauſed them to enjoy ſo great happineis + 
Some ſucceſſors of this illuſtrious queen have talked in? 


ſame manner to their parhaments, nay, it is in great mende 
become cuſtomary; but they have not all gained the 19" 


Henry fent the marthal de Biron and the count d'Avergne, credit, becauſe it is not words bur deeds that perſuade. 1s 
with duke a Aumont, who were received very graciouſly. affair did not end in mutual compliments. The comma, 
Mezerai adds, that the queen ſhewed theſe French lords the willing to thew their gratitude to the queen, granted her the 
carl of Eſſex's ſkull in her cloſet. But Camden has confuted largeſt ſubſidy they had ever given her fince the beginning 0! 
this ſtory in his Annals, by affirming, the head was buried her reign ®, Happy are the Kings of England, who by 27% 


z By Winwood's Memorials, it appears, that fir Henry Nevil was with = The laity granted her four entire ſubſidies, and cight fifteenths tert. 
Effex as a ſpy from ſecretary Cecil, Tom. I, | And the clergy gave four ſubüdies of four thillings in the pound. © 

b Their buſinefs alſo was to clear king James of the imputations thrown Statut. c. 17, 18. The reader may obſerve, that when m 1 5% tene 85 
upon him, for dealing with the pope. and king of Spain, and for ſuffering his granted to the queen three ſabfidics, and fix fifteenths and tenths, K 6. 
tubjects to carry provilions to the Iriſh rebels. Winwood's Mem. tom. I. eſpecially provided, "Char it might not hereafter be drawn into a sc 
Pe 324» i : for future times. And yet in the very next parliament, the ne 09. 

Sec an account of the Engliſh flain at this ſiege, in Camden, p. 642. were granted again; and incre:fed in this. From whence it 1s Pla, 
Compl. Hiſt, John Carew of Antony, eſq; having one of his arms ſhot of Simmonds D*Ewes juſtly obſerves, p. 574 That whatfoever is cd lee 


in a fally, and carried at a great diſtance from him, went and took it up by the ſubject, may often be raiſed, but feldom filleth,”— The 125 A 
without any concern, as if he had felt no pain, and brought it into the town, this parliament, where, 1, An act for the relief of the pour ; able 1 
Ibid, chuling of overtcers, and the manner of raifii.g moncy tor the 161195 7 


It met October 27, and was diſſolved December 19. D'Ewes, p. 597. poor. 2. That every pariſh in England ſhall pay @ weekly fo 07h 
| Sir Robert Naunton partly aſcribes the cauſe of this mutual love between 1clief of lick, hurt, and maimed foldiers and marinets. ; Ana wh 
the queen and her parhaments, to the choice of parliament-men. For, ſays the miſ-employment of lands, goods, &c. given to charitable. uſes. 4. 0 
he, I find not that they were at any tune given to any violent or pertinacious perſons cutting and carrying away corn gro ing, robhingz orchal flog il os * 
diſpute, clections being made of grave and diſcreet perſons, not factious and or cutting up hedges, pales, &c. digging or pulling up ituit-trecs, Cues 
»mbitious of tame; ſuch as came not to the houſe with a maleyolent ſpirit of . 5 y 6 


contention, but with a preparation to conſult on the public good, p. 14, 


V1 


ſpoiling wood, or underwood, not being feouy by law; 122.41 tf 0245 
make ſatisfaction, or be whipped. 
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and ſincere conduct wiſely preſerve ſuch a correſpondence be- 
teen them and their parliaments?! _ 

The war in Ireland was carried on this year more ſucceſs- 
fully than in the two former. The rebels received however 
an aid from Spain, under the command of Don Juand'Aquila, 
who landed at Kinfale, and became maſter of the town. He 
inſtantly publiſhed a manifeſto, declaring that Elizabeth being 
lawfully depoſed by the pope, her ſubjects were abſolved from 
their oath of allegiance, and he was come to deliver Leland 
« from the jaws of the devil Bo But inſtead ot making the 
progrels he expected, he found himſelf beſieged in Kinſale by 
the lord deputy. Shortly after, the earl of Tiroen approach- 
ing the Engliſh to raiſe the ſiege, was utterly routed, after 
:vhich the Spaniſh general was forced to capitulate. He was 
permitted to retire with his forces into Spain, having firſt ſur- 
rendered the caſtles he had taken. The capitulation was 
figned the 2d of January 1602. During the reſt of the winter, 
the lord deputy had ſuch ſuccels againſt the rebels, that the earl 
of Tiroen's affairs were reduced to a very ill ſtate, 

1602] Mean while the queen, to divert the Spaniards from 
making treſh attempts upon Ireland, armed eight large ſhips, 
with ſome others of letler burthen, under the command of 
fr Richard Leviſon and fir William Mounſon. Theſe two 
commanders being ſeparated, Leviſon met with thirty-eight 
Spaniſh vefſels coming trom the Welt Indies, and attacked 
them, but without ſucceſs. Mounſon joining him ſome time 
after, they Went together and aſſaulted a large carack of ſixteen 
hundred tons, richly laden from the Eaſt Indies, and which 
lay under the caſtle of Zizambra in Portugal, where ſhe was 
guarded by eleven gallies commanded by Spinola. Notwith- 
{tanding the difficulty of the undertaking, they attacked the 
carack, and, after diſperſing the gallies, took that rich ſhip, 
valued at a million of crowns, and brought her to England, 
with the loſs only of twelve men. | 

In September following, Spinola, with fix gallies he had 
ſaved, failing for Flanders, met in the Channel ſome Engliſh 
and Dutch ſhips b, with whom he had a ſharp engagement. 
Two of his gallies were ſunk, one taken, and with the other 
three he retired into Sluys. f 

This ſame year, there was a great conteſt in England be- 
tween the jeſuits and the ſecular prieſts. Thele accuſed the 
eſuits of being the ſole cauſe of the ſevere laws enacted againſt 
the catholics, becauſe they had been concerned in all the 
conſpiracies, and had even ſuborned aſſaſſins to murder the 
queen, In the height of the quarrel, the queen had intelli- 
gence that the jeſuits, and ſuchof the ſecular prieſts as eſpouſed 
their principles and party, were contriving ſomething againſt 
the government, Whereupon ſhe baniſhed them the realm 
by proclamation, forbidding them ever to return to England 
on pain of death. The other ſecular prieſts, who joined not 
with the jeſuits, were alſo liable to the ſame penalty, unleſs 
they would take the oath of allegiance. | 

It was likewiſe in the courſe of this year that Henry IV. 
ordered the martha} de Biron's head to be ſtruck off, for con- 
ipiring with ſome others to diſmember the French monarchy. 
tne marthal had been his right hand, whilſt his affairs were 
in an ill ſtate. Bnt fince the peace with Spain, he thought 

ine beſt way to procure quiet was to gain by favours the French 
lords, who had moſt oppoſed him. This could not be done 
without neglecting bis old friends, and from thence ſprung 
the plot whereof the marſhal de Biron was head. His accom- 
plices, as the count d'Auvergne and ſome others, eaſily ob- 
tamed their pardon. Bur the marſhal de Bouillon, who was 
allo of the number, thought is ſafeſt to withdraw into Ger- 
many, from whence he wrote to Elizabeth, defiring her to in- 
tercede for him. The king of France wrote to her alſo, ac- 
_ Quainting her with the confpiracy, and aſking her advice con- 
cerning the marſhal de Bouillon. The queen anſwered, ſhe 
could not adviſe him, till ſhe certainly knew whether the 
marthal was guilty. She warned him alſo to take care that 
was not a Spaniſh artifice to cauſe him to entertain ſuſpicions 
oi his beſt ſubjects. But Henry, not conſidering the marſhal as 
luch, told the Engliſh embaſſador, that the queen his miſtreſs 
ed a better opinion of him than he deſerved, ſince it was 


certain he was concerned in the earl of Eſſex's plot, and 
had not even diſowned it. 


This year died Henry Herbert earl of Pembroke, huſband of the re- 
nom ned Mary counteſs of Pembroke, fiſter of fir Philip Sidney, — This year 
an died Peregrine Bartie lord Willoughby of Ereſby. Camden, p. 643. 

l hich are his very words. Ibid. p. 645. 
we — Manſel waited for him with two or three men of war. 

Ville D. 04 4 
.,\ Namely, in Uliter. The lord Montjoy was chiefly indebted for his 
5 KICCELS agalnſt Tiroen, to the bravery and conduct of fir Henry Doc- 
. and ur Arthur Chicheſter, knights; the latter of whom ſucceeded him 
uterwards in his office of lord deputy. Ibid. p. 651. | 
1 e to the lord deputy at Millefont, which a down-caſt look, and 
5 8 F 2 EN and careleſs. The lord deputy receiving him ſitting in a 
eon ate, and attended by ſeveral officers ; Tiroen fell on his knees, as 
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The earl of Tiroen's affairs in Ireland daily declined. The 
lord deputy having cloſely purſued him, without giving him any 
reſpite, even to the places where he thought himſelf moſt ſafe 4, 
compelled him at length to caſt himſelf upon the queen's 
mercy : but he would not receive his ſubmiſſion without an ex 
preſs order from the court. The order coming at laſt, the earl 
of Tiroen yielded hiniiclf to the lord deputy *, who reſolved 
to carry him into England and preſent him to the queen. 

[ 1603 ] About the end of January 1603, Elizabeth began 
to feel the firſt attacks of a'diften;per which brought her at. 
length to her grave. Her being obliged to have the ring ſhe 
wore on her finger filed off, was looked upon as an 1ll omen, 
becauſe ſhe was wont to ſay, with that ring ſhe had been mar- 
ried to her people. As the was now very old, it was eaſily 
believed ſhe would not recover. Accordingly, ſome time be- 
fore her death, {he had the mortification to ſee herſelf forſaken 
by moſt of her courtiers, who ſtrove with emulation to court 
the tavour of the king of Scotland ber preſumptive ſucceſſor. 
This threw her into a melancholy, of which it was not poſ- 
fible to conceal the cauſe, eſpecially as it was op-nly talked of 
ſending for king James betore ſhe expired, in the begin- 


ning of March the was ſeized with a heavineſs in all her 


limbs, which rendered her motionleſs, and even cauſed her to 
ſpeak with great difficulty. This was att-nded with grcat 
frowardneſs, ſo that the could not bear any one near her 
but the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who comforted her, and 
joined with her in prayer. In ſhort, when it was perceived 
ſhe was near her laſt hour, the council tent the lord admiral, 
tue lord privy ſeal, and the ſegretary, to pray her to name 
her ſucceſſor. She faintly anſwered, © That ſhe had always 
laid, her throne was the throne of kings, and ſhe would 
have no mean perſon to ſucceed her.“ The ſecretary te- 
preſenting to her, that theſe words were very obſcure, and 
the council defiring ſhe would declare her pleaſure more plain- 
ly, © I will (faid ſhe) that a king ſucceed me: and who ſhould 
that be but my neareſt kinſman, the king of Scots ?” Then 
being admonithed by the archbiſhop to fix her thoughts upon 
God, That I do (ſaid ſhe) neither doth my mind wander 
from him at all.” When ſhe could no longer pray with 
her tongue, ſhe lifted up her hands and eyes to heaven, and 
giving ſome other ſigns of her confidence in the mercy of 
God, ſhe expired on the 24th of March, old ſtyle, in the 
ſeventieth year of her age, and the forty-fourth of her 


; reign 85 


To diſplay in few words the clogy of this illuſtrious 
queen, it ſeems to be ſufficient to obſerve, that her name is 
ſtill of bleſſed memory with the Engliſh, now when flattery 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ſhare in the veneration they 
pay her. But Elizabeth baniſhed from England the catholic 
religion, and reſtored, the reformation. This alone was the 
caule that two parties have been formed on her account, who 
mutually tax each other with flattery or animoſity. The pro- 
teſtants, confidering that this queen was the ſole bulwark of 
their religion, which probably without her would have been 


deftroyed in England, Scotland, Ireland, and perhaps in 


France and the Low-Countries, cannot forbear giving her 
great commendations, and feel themſelves inclined to excuſe 
her failings. For the ſame reaſon, the Roman catholics 
look upon her with another eye; nay, ſome have not ſcrupled 
to paint her in the blackeſt colours, and give her the moſt 
odious epithets. This makes it impoſſible to give her a cha- 
racter that ſhall pleaſe all the world. I ſhall content my- 
ſelf therefore with making ſome reflections which will 


aſſiſt thoſe who ſeek only truth, to pals an impartial judg- 


ment on this famous queen, free from party-paſſion and 
prejudice. 

Elizabeth had great ſenſe, and a judgment naturally found 
and ſolid. This appeared in her whole conduct, from the 
beginning to the end of her reign. Nothing ſhews her capa- 
city more, than her addreſs in ſurmounting the difficulties and 
troubles created by her enemies, eſpecially when it is confidered 
what theſe enemies were, the moſt powerful, the moſt artful, 
the moſt ſubtle, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in Europe t. The bare 
naming of them is a ſufficient demonſtration. The court of 
Rome under ſeveral popes, Philip II. king of Spain, the duke 
of Alva, Henry II. and Charles IX. kings of France, Cathe- 


ſoon as he came to the threſhold, and continued ſome time in that poſture; 
then, upon a ſign made to him to come near, he made a fe nearer approaches, 
and fell again upon his knees, Camden, p. 652, 

5 She lived fixty-nine years, {ix months, and ſeven days; and reigned 
forty-tour years, four months, and eight days; and lies buried at Weſtmin- 
ſter, in Henry VII.'s chapel. Her ſucceſſor king James erected a ſtately 
monument to her memory, which the reader may tec in Sandtord, p, 519 ; 
her epitaphs are allo in Speed, p. 881. | 

t Pope Sixtus V. uſed to ſpeak of queen Elizabeth, and the king of 
Navarre, as the only princes that. underſtood what it was to govern; and 
profanely wiſhed, that he might enjoy her but one night, ſaying, they would 
beget a new Alexander the Great between them. Buruet's Ref, tom. II. 
P. 417. 


She 
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rine de Medici, the duke of Guile, the cardinal of Lorrain, 
Mary queen of Scots, all the Romith clergy, and particularly 
the jeſnits. Had her forces been proportionable to thoſe of 
her enemies united together, there would be nothing very ex- 
traordinary. Strength often ſupplies the want of capacity. 
But in what manner did ſhe withſtand ſo potent, ſo formidable 
enemies? It was by two or three maxims which ſhe made the 
rule of her conduct, and from which ſhe never fwerved : ** To 
make herſelf beloved by her people : To be frugal of her 
treaſure : To cheriſh diſſenſion amongſt her neighbours.” 
If things are rightly conſidered, ſhe had no other way to ſe- 
cure herſelf, It cannot therefore be denied, that this is a clear 
evidence of her ability. But as her ability was never quel- 
tioned, it is not this I am chiefly to deſcribe. On the con- 
trary, her enemies have taken occaſion from thence to de- 
fame her, by repreſenting as vices diſguiſed, what her friends 
extol as fo many virtues. They pretend, that her ability 
conſiſted wholly in an overſtrained diſſimulation, and a pro- 
found hypocriſy. In a word, they ſay ſhe was a perfect co- 
median. For my part, I do not pretend to deny that ſhe made 
great uſe of diſſimulation, as well to the courts of France and 
Spain, as in regard to the queen of Scotland and the Scots. 
This would be denying a manifeſt truth. The court of 
Rome was the only court ſhe never diſſembled with. I am 
alſo perſuaded, that being ſo much concerned to gain the 
love and eſteem of her ſubjects, ſhe affected to ſpeak fre- 
quently, and with exaggeration, of her tenderneſs for them, 
and defired to have it believed, that ſhe did through an exceſ- 
five love to her people things wherein her own intereſt was 
moſtly concerned. But the queſtion is to know, whether in her 
circumſtances her diſſimulation was blameable. What injury 
was it to her ſubjects to endeavour to perſuade them, ſhe loved 
them tenderly, fince ſhe actually and really did whatever was 
neceſſary to convince them? As to foreigners, it muſt be care- 


fully obſerved, that her diſſimulation and artifices tended not 
) , 


to invace their poſſeſſions, but to preſerve her own. Her ene- 
mies frequently attempted to deprive her both of crown and 
life, and the ſaved both by her policy and diſſimulation. Where 
is the harm of ſuch a conduct? Can the diffimulation and arti- 
fices which aim only at ſelf-preſervation, be without extreme 
prejudice confounded with the diſſimulation and artifices that 
tend to ſurpriſe the innocent, and invade the property of 
others; can theſe, I ſay, be confidered upon the ſame foot? 


For my part, I am fo far from thinking that this ſort of dif- 


fimulation is any blemith to Elizabeth's reputation, that I ra- 
ther believe it ought to be reckoned among her commendable 
qualities. | 

Avarice 1s another failing imputcd to her by her own 
friends. TI will not deny that ſhe was too parſimonious, and 
upon ſome occaſions ſtuck too cloſe to her maxim, not to be 
at any expence but what was abſolutely neceifary. However, 


in general I maintain, that her circumſtances required her, 


if not to be covetous, at leaſt not to part- with her money but 


with the greateſt caution, both to preſerve her people's at- 
fection, and enable her to withſtand her enemies. After all, 


whom did ſhe wrong by her extreme frugality ? A dozen of 


hungry courtiers, who would have been very glad ſhe had 
laviſhed her treaſure like the king her father in the beginning 
of his reign. As for the reſt of her ſubjects, inſtead of hav- 
ing cauſe ro complain of this. pretended avarice, they had 
reaſon to be pleaſed with it, fince it confifted not in robbing 
them of their property by illegal methods, as Henry VII. her 
grandfather had done, but in huſbanding her revenues, and 
conſequently their own u. 

She is allo accuſed of not being ſo chaſte as ſhe affected to 
appear. Nay, ſome pretend there are now in England the 
defcendants of a daughter ſhe had by the earl of Leiceſter. 
But as hitherto no proof of this accuſation has been produced, 
it may be ſafely reckoned among the calumnies with which 
her reputation has been attacked, as well during her life as 
after her death. | 

It is not ſo eaſy to juſtify her concerning the death of the 
queen of Scots. Here it muſt freely be owned that ſhe ſacri— 
ficed equity, juſtice, and perhaps her own conſcience, to her 
ſatcty. II Mary was guilty of her huſband's Murder, as there 
is reaſon to believe, it belonged not to Elizabeth to puniſh 
her. And indeed it was not for that ſhe took away her life; 
Lut ſhe uſed that pretence to detain her in priſon, under the 
deceitful cxcuſc of makintz her innocence appear. On this 
occaſion her diſſimulation was blame-worthy. This firſt in- 
juſtice engaged her afterwards to uſe numberleſs arts and 


She was not ſo covetous, but that four ſubſidies having been granted her 
in one of her parliaments, and finding that three would do her buſineſs, ſhe 
by proclamation diicharged the fourth, and fo much of the other three as was 
not levicd, Bohun's Charac. of Eliz. p. 158, 

The ſecular prietis themſelves ſhewed in their writings, That in the 
cle ven fit years of queen Elizabeth's reign, not one papiſt was perſecuted for 


perſuaſion or policy. What may have occaſioned this d 


that none were puniſhed but tor conſpiring again} the 


devices to have a pretence to render Mary's imprifge.... 
perpetual. Hence aroſe at laſt the neceſſity of putting 5 bs 
death on the ſcaffold. In ſhort, this excels of viol-, PE 
birth to more artifices and acts of diſſimulation to 


Ce Tay a 


Juttify ber. 


felt, and caſt the blame on the innocent. This dont. 


is Elizabeth's great blemiſh, which manifeſtly proves to h, 
height ſhe carried the fear of loſing a tottering crown The 
continual fear and uneaſineſs is what characterizes her W 
becauſe it was the ſpring of almoſt all her actions. A 55 
can be ſaid for Elizabeth is, that the queen of Scots and . 
friends had brought things to ſuch a point, that one of 85 
two queens was to periſh, and it was natural that the 9 
ſhould fall. But this does not excuſe Elizabeth's injuſtice ©, 
Mary in detaining her in priſon, which had no other fo. 7 
dation than Elizabeth's fear concerning her crown, 

| come now to Elizabeth's religion. I do not believe her 
being a true proteſtant was ever queſtioned. But as 1 80 
her intereſt to be ſo, ſome have taken occaſion to dou!) wh 
ther the zeal ſhe expreſſed for her religion was the effect of H 


1 
mug. 


wu 
is, that it clearly appears in her hiſtory, that in affitine th. 
proteſtants-of France and the Netherlands, as well 48 het. 
of Scotland, ſhe had only temporal views, namely, her 56 
ſafety and defence againſt impending invaſions. But it cane 
thence be inferred, ſhe was nut a good proteſtant, or bad 
religion at all, ſince it is not ini poſſible that her religion ode 
agree with her temporal intereſt. All that can be {aid ix, it. 
ſhe happened ſometimes to prefer her temporal beforcher +, i. 
gious concerns. 

She is warmly accuſed of perſecuting the cathalics, au 


(1 
: «fk 
1 Giclil 


putting ſeveral to death. It :s true, there Were ſen th. 
{ſuffered death in her reign. Bur one may venture to 268 
or ſtate, or for attempting to deſtroy the proteſiant rl _ 
in England, and reſtore the Romiſh by violent m 


methods. 


The catholics, who lived peaceably, were tolerated, thy 
with ſome reſtraint as to the exerciſe of their religion, 1 
with none as to their conſciences. If this may be called per- 
ſecution, what name ſhall be given to the ſufferings of the 
proteſtants in the reign of Mary *? 

The preſbyterians think alſo they have reaſon to complain 
of the ſtatute enacted in this reign, which deprived them c- 
liberty of conſcience, though they were proteſtants. I fill 
not take upon me to determine whether they had cauſe to 
complain of this rigour. I ſhall only fay, that in my opinion 
they had too much obſtinacy, and their adverſaries too littl; 
charity. : 

To ſum up in few words what may ſerve to form Hlizabeth's 
character, I ſhall add, that ſhe was a good and illuſtrious 
queen, with many virtues and noble qualities, and few faults, 
But what the ought to be eſteemed for above all things is, that 
ſhe cauſed the Engliſh to enjoy a felicity unknown to their 
anceſtors under moſt of the kings her predeceilors, This 
doubtleſs is the teſt, by which we are to judge of thoſe whom 
God has ſet over us. 


BY an indenture of the 2d of Elizabeth, a pound weight ot 
gold, of the old ſtandard, of 23 carats 3 grains and a halt fine, 
was coined into 36 pounds by tale; namely, into 24 fovcreigns, 


at thirty, ſhillings a piece, or 48 rials at fifteen ſhillings, or 72 


angels at ten ſhillings a piece, or 144 half angels at five ful 
lings a piece : and a pound weight of crown gold of 22 carats 
fine, and 2 carats allay, was coined into 33 pounds by tale : 
namely, 33 ſovereigns at twenty ſhillings a piece, or 60 halt 
ſovereigns as ten ſhillings a piece, or 132 crowns at five mil. 
lings a piece, or 264 half crowns. And a pound weight ot 
the old fterling filver, viz. 11 ounces 2 penny weight 8, 
and 18 penny weight allay, was coincd into 3 pounds by tue, 
of balt thillings, groats, quarter ſhillings, half groats, 3 halt- 
penny pieces, pence, and farthings. In the 19ib of her 
reign, a pound of gold, of the old ſtandard, was coined (Nu 
72 angels, at ten ſhillings a piece, 143 half angels at five itv- 
lings a piece, or 281 quarter angels, amounting in tale to 3b 
pounds; and a pound of old fterling filver, into half ſhillings, 
threepences, 3 halfpenny, or 2 farthing pieces, to make 3 
pounds by tale. And in the 25th, into 60 ſhillings, or into 
3 pounds by tale. In the 26th, a pound troy of old ſtandard 
gold, was coined into 48 nobles at fifteen ſhillings a piece, 0! 
24double nobles at thirty ſhillings a piece, making 36 pounds. 
In the 35th year of this reign, a pound weight of gold, of 


Carats 


religion; in ten years after the publication of pope Pius V.'s bull, not above 
twelve piieſts had been put to death, and moſt of them for treator, 11 © 


— 2 5 2 ke 5 0 7 AL 2 
year 1580, when the turbulent and reſtleſs jetuits firſt ſet foot in Ed 


and yet, in the ten next years after that, not above fifty prie!ts were exit 
and fifry-five baniſhed. Sce Camden, p. 649. 
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into 33 ſovereigns and a half, at twenty ſhillings a piece, or 67 
half ſovereigns, or 134 crowns, or 268 half crowns, making 
33 pounds 10 ſhillings in tale; and the pound weight of old 
ſtandard filver into 3 pounds 2 ſhillings by tale, viz. into 
crowns, half crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences, twopences, pence, 
and halfpence. | 


ats fine, and 2 Carats allay, was coined into 33 ſovereigns, at 
1 nt ſhillings a piece, or 66 half ſovereigns, or 132 crowns, 
png half crowns, making 33 pounds by tale. In the 43d, 
vb and weight of old ſtandard gold was coined into 73 an- 
2 ten ſhillings a piece, or 146 half angels, or 292 
Carter angels, making 36 pounds 10 ſhillings in tale; and 
55 pound weight of gold of 22 carats fine, and 2 carats allay, 
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The corruptions which the laſt year of Henry VIII. had 
brought into the Engliſh money was not quite rooted out till 
queen Elizabeth's reign ; but her firſt buſineſs was to mark all 
the baſe pieces, either with a greyhound, portcluſe, lion, 
harp, roſe, or fleur-de-lis, Her gold coins, as appears from 
the foregoing indentures, were ſovereigns, half ſovereigns, 
or rials, nobles, double nobles, angels, half angels, pieces 
of an angel and a half, and three angels, crowns, and half 
crowns. The ſovercign has on one fide the queen's figure in 
-armour, and'ruff, hair diſheveled, crowned with the imperial 
crown of England (confiſting of the double arch, as borne 
ever ſince; Il, except Henry VI. having -borne it before her 
with the ſingle arch) ELIZABETH. DG ANG FRA ET 
HIB REGINA. Reverſe, the arms crowned. between E. R. 
a woolpack The mark, .SCVTVM. FIDEI. PROTEGET. 
EAM. (Fig. 1.) The half-ſovereign has her head as upon the 
ſhilling. The angel has her titles as before; reverſe, the ſhip 
and arms, with E. anda roſe. DNI FACTVM. EST. IST V.D. 
ET. EST. MIRABI. The double roſe-noble, or roſe-r1al, 
which is a noble medal, has on one fide the queen in her robes 
and crown, ſcepter, and ball, upon her throne, at her feet a 
portcluſe, ELIZABETH. D. G. ANG. FRA. ET. HIB. 
REGINA. Reverſe, a large roſe filling the area, with the 
arms in the center, A DNO. FACTV. EST. ISTVD. ET. 
MIRAB. IN. OCVL. NRIS.----Queen Elizabeth's filver mo- 
ney are crowns, half crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences, groats, 
threepences, twopences, pennies, penny halfpennies, half- 
pence and farthings, all of filver ; for there was no braſs 
or copper money coined in England before James I. This 
filver money, from the crown to the threepence, is the 
fame, viz. ELIZABETH. D. G. ANG. FRA. ET. HIB. 
REGINA. Reverſe, the arms and POSVI, &c. On the 


crown and half crown, ſhe appears with the ball and 


ſcepter (Fig. 2.) which latter never appeared upon the 


monies from the reign of Henry III. The fhillings are 
of ſeveral kinds, ſome with a croſs croſlet, another 
with a dove or drake upon it, which laſt is ſaid to be in 
memory of fir Francis Drake's voyage round the world ; a 
third very fair, mill'd, a ſtar the Mint mark (Fig. 4.) The 
portcluſe ſhilling and crown piece, both which are very rare, 
inſtead of the queen's head, have the arms crowned between 
E. R. and ELIZABETH. D. G. ANG. FR. ET. HIB. 
REGINA. Reverſe, a portcullice crowned, and POSVI, 
&c. an annulet the Mint mark. The fixpences are of dif- 
ferent mints, as the ſhillings ; ſome with a roſe behind the 
queen's head, another marked with the Belgick lion upon the 
queen's breaſt, Of groats there are the drake, ſtar, or mill'd, 
and croſs croſlet, Mint marks, &c. Of the threepences, 
ſome have a croſs, others a ſword for the Mint mark; others 
the ſtar, cinque-foil, pheon, &c. all having the roſe behind 
the head, and motto as the larger pieces. The twopence has 
two dots behind the head, E. D. G. ROSA. SINE. SPINA. 
Reverſe, the arms, and CIVITAS LONDON. The three 
halfpenny piece (coined by this queen only) has the roſe with- 
out the queen's head, CIVITAS EBORACI. The pennies 
have the ſame inſcription about the queen's head. Reverſe, 
the arms, and CIVITAS LONDON. Of theſe there are 
with the drake, creſcent, croſs croſlet, tun, Figure II. and 
annulet. They are from fix rome and a half to ten anda half. 
The farthings have all the roſe on each fide, and weigh from 
three tofive grains.---Befides theſe, Elizabeth coined alſo Iriſh 
money, namely, ſhillings called Harpers, from the arms 
of that kingdom, viz. three harps crowned on the revetſe 


(Fig. 5.) 
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The Reign of JAMES I. Containing the Space of two and twenty Years, and three Days, 


/ 


24 JAMES I. 


£1603] T7 LIZABETH had no ſooner breathed her laſt, but 


the council met to conſult about the meaſures 


that were to be taken in the preſent jundture. The queen, 
who had delayed to name her ſucceſſor till the end of her 
days, at laſt declared, the king of Scotland was to aſcend the 
throne of England after her, and it was not doubted but her 


will agreed with this declaration. So the council deemed it 


neceflary, before all things, to be affured of it, by peruſing 
the will, which was immediately opened, and found to con- 
firm what the queen had declared by word of mouth. The 


king of Scotland had therefore in his perſon a threefold right, 


which rendered his title indiſputable. The firſt was what 1s 
called in England, a parliamentary right, which derived its 
validity from the act of parliament, ſecuring the crown to 
Henry VII. and his heirs. The ſecond was hereditary right, 
for this prince was the neareſt relation, and natural heir to 
Elizabeth. Theſe two rights were farther ſtrengthened by 
the queen's will, which made the third. So the council 
readily judged he ought to be acknowledged for king of 
England. . This reſolution being imparted ro the lord mayor 
of London, the new king was proclaimed by the name of 
James I. fix hours after the queen's death. 

Though the council had been careful to ſend the king the 
firſt news of his acceſſion to the crown of England, fir Robert 
Carey, the lord Hunſdon's youngeſt ſon, found means to be 
before them *®, James, who impatiently expected the news, 


received it however without altering his countenance ; the 


queen's illneſs having been long enough to afford him time 
to be compoſed when the news ſhould arrive. Nevertheleſs, 


he could not forbear lifting up his eyes to heaven; probably 


to thank God for the favour he had long expected, not with- 
out great anxiety. Elizabeth would never poftively declare 
ſhe intended to name him for her ſucceſſor. She contented 
herſelf with keeping him in hopes, but in ſuch a manner, that 
ſhe ſeemed to reſerve the power of depriving him of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, if his conduct diſpleaſed her. James's correſpondence 
with the earl of Eſſex, which, though connived at, was not 


unknown to the court of England, might give him ſome ap- 


prehenfions. Beſides, Elizabeth never loved him, whether 
becauſe he was ſon to her mortal enemy, or had ſhewn too 


fine, by reaſon of his inclination to the catholics. All theſe 
reaſons made this prince very uneaſy, in the expectation of a 


crown which his birth intitled him to, but which, however, 
be might have loſt, had Elizabeth been pleaſed to take mea- 


ſures to deprive him of it. The news of the queen's death 
could not therefore but be agreeable to him, fince, by his 
correſpondence with one of the chief miniſters, he was affured 
ſhe had done nothing to his prejudice. 

Preſently after Carey's arrival, came fir Charles Percy, and 
Thoinas Somerſet, who, by order of the council of England, 
notified to him the queen's death, and the council's diligence 
in proclaiming him v. Theſe were quickly followed by Sir 
Thomas Lake, who was ſent by the council to inform him 
of the ſtate and condition of the realm. 

Whilſt the news of his acceſſion to the crown was carrying 
to the king, the Engliſh were reflecting on the alterations 
which the queen's death was likely to produce. . The 
people in general lamented the loſs of their queen. They 


The lord Hunſdon's father married Ann Boleyn's ſiſter. Sir Robert's 
brother, George lord Hunidon, was lord chambertain of the queen's houle- 
hold, and privy counſellor; and his brother, fir John, was governor of 
Berwick. Dugdale's Baron, vol, II. p. 397, 398. | 

„ The council's letter to him begins with theſe pompous words: Right 
high, right excellent, and mighty prince, and our dread ſovereign lord, &c. 
See Spotitwood, p. 473. | 

« Several other per1ons of diſtin{tion came to pay their reſpects to him, and 
among the reſt Join Peyton (ton of Sir John Peyton, lieutenant of, the 
Tower of London), whom he knighted, being the firit on whom he conferied 
that honour, Stow, p. 818. 

4 The perfon that managed Cecil's correſpondence at the court of Scot- 
land, was Bruce, a younger brother of à noble family in Scotland, who carrigd 


had been happy under her, and were not ſure their happineſs 
would continue in the new reign. A king of Scotland on the 
throne of England, was to moſt no pleaſing object. Begqe, 


ſince James was of age, he had given no very advantageous 


idea of himſelf. His unſteadineſs, his weakneſs for his fa. 
vourites, his inclination to the catholics, of which, on fe. 
veral occaſions, he had given viſible marks, were not qualities 
apt to prepoſſeſs the Engliſh in his favour. It was hoped 
however, he would tread in the ſteps of the illuſtrious queen, 
his. immediate predeceſſor, becauſe it was thought he could 
not follow a better courſe ;- and what is defired is eafily he. 
lieved. As for the deceaſed queen's miniſters and courtiers 
the good and welfare of the realm was what leaſt affected 
them. Every one was wholly intent upon gaining the favour 
of the ſucceſſor. Towards the end of the late reign there 
were two factions at court; the one conſiſting of Effex's friendz 
and the other of his enemies. The firſt was intirely humbled 
by the death of their head; and the other had fo far the al. 
cendant, that they abſolutely ruled in the council. Sir Robert 
Cecil, ſecretary of ſtate, and ſecond fon of the late lord 
treaſurer Burleigh, was at the head of this party. But this 
politic courtier, foreſeeing, that after the queen's death his 
party could not fail of finking, ſince king James conſidered 
the earl of Eſſex as his martyr, had taken timely meaſures 


for his ſupport. Before the queen's deceaſe, he had devoted 


himſelf to the king of Scotland, and held a private corre- 
ſpondence with him, to inform him of what paſſed at court, 
By this means, he had ſecured that prince's favour, though 
it was not without danger of loſing the queen's, had ſhe known 
his ſecret practices l. He was the only man of his party that 
had gained the new king's favour, which he ſo artfully cul- 
tivated, that in the end he became his prime miniſter, 
There was alſo another thing which engaged the attention 
of the Engliſh, namely, the affair of religion. The king's 
conduct in Scotland gave occaſion for ſundry reflections, which 
kept people in uncertainty, none knowing poſitively what was 
to be hoped or feared. James was born of Roman catholic 
parents, but being taken from his mother in his infancy, had 


been educated in the proteſtant religion, and always profeſſed 
it. On the other hand, the religion he had been brought up 
much impatience to poſſeſs the crown of England; or, in 


in, though proteſtant, differed a little from the religion 
eſtabliſhed in England, if not in doctrine, at leaſt in diſcipline, 
and ſome other points of external worſhip, which were con- 
ſidered by the two churches as very important. In a wore, 
it was the preſbyterian or puritanical religion. In fine, this 
prince had ſhewn on numberleſs occaſions, that he was far 
from being an enemy to the Romiſh religion. All this form- 
ed a certain contraſt, which bred an univerſal ſuſpenſe. The 
catholics hoped to meet, under his government, with gentle: 
treatment, and more indulgence than under Elizabeth, nar, 
they carried their expectations much farther. The preſhſ- 


terians flattered themſelves, that James, who had been cul 


cated in their religion, would promote the reforming of the 
church of England upon the plan of that of Scotland, and 
hoped ſhortly to ſee the downfal of the ecclefiaſtical hierarch!: 
Finally, the church of England men thought to have reaſon 


to expect, that the new king would conform to their religion, 


ſince it was eſtabliſhed by law. But after all, the hopes 7 
the three parties could not but be mixed with fears, ſince te 


the matter with ſuch addreſs and ſecrecy, that all the great men in Englancy 
without knowing of one another's doing it, and without the queen's fufpectig 
any thing, ſigned in writing an engagement to aſſert and itand by the king of 
Scots right of ſucceſſion. Burnet's Hitt. p. 8. Cecil was very like to as 
been diſcovered a little before the queen's death. Being in the couch wilt 
her as ſhe was taking the air, on Black-heath, a poſt from Scotland came b., 
Whereupon the queen ſtopped her coach to receive the picke!. Cos b 
dreading ſome of his ſecret conveyances might be diſcovered, and having 
ready wit, haſtily calls for a knife to cut it open. But, juit as he was gows 
to do ſo, he pretended it had a very naſty ſmell, and ought to be ary 
before her majeſty ſaw it; which the quecn, miſtruſting nothing, and ls 


ill ſcents of ali things, ordered to be done. Wilſon, p- 662. Co np! 3 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or'ENGLAN D. 


king had not yet declared himſelf. Such were the ſentiments 
of the Engliſh concerning their new king, whom as yet they 
| ly by report. 

ay Gas «= 3 was informed by the perſons ſent from 
the council of England that he was proclaimed, he diſpatch- 
ed Aſton to acquaint the privy counſellors, that he was pre- 
aring for his journey, and accordingly he left Scotland the 
el of April, eleven days after Elizabeth's death. The 
T incipal Scotch lords, by whom he was attended into 
England, were the duke of Lenox, the earl of Mar, the 
lord Hume, and the lord Kinloſs, with ſeveral others of leſs 
Jiftinction, but who afterwards were promoted to Engliſh 
honours and dignities. He ſpent above a month in his jour- 
ney from Edinburgh to London e, where he arrived the 5th 
of May. He had no ſooner entered England, but the people 
trove to demonſtrate their reſpe& by magnificent entertain- 


ments in all the towns he paſſed through. Such were their 


acclamations, their wiſhes for his proſperity, their praiſes and 
joy for his arrival, that an honeſt plain Scotchman could not 
forbear ſaying, © This people will ſpoil a gud king.“ Mean 
: while, the multitudes which flocked from all parts to {ee their 
new ſovereign, grew at laſt ſo troubleſome to him, that he 
was forced to ſet bounds to their curiouſity by a proclamation. 
This was very ſurprifing to the people, who did not under- 
ſtand that a little inconveniency ſhould hinder the king from 
receiving the reſpects of his new ſubjects. But perhaps this 
was owing to the King's fear, that among the crowd ſome 
allaſſin might lurk, and attempt upon his life. It may be too, 
he had a mind to accuſtom his ſubjects not to be too familiar 
with their ſovereign. However, it did not hinder the people 
from paying him every due reſpect, and expreſſing great ſa- 


tisfaction to ſee him pals, in order to be ſeated on the throne. 


At York, moſt of the Englith lords came and paid him 
their homage. Among theſe was ſecretary Cecil, who was 


now conſidered as out of favour, becauſe he had been Effex's 


ſworn enemy. But great was the ſurpriſe when the king re- 
ceived him with extraordinary marks of eſteem. This gave 
occaſion to ſuſpect, he had taken care beforehand to gain his 
favour, and the king's behaviour to him afterwards confirmed 
the ſuſpicion. Some acculc this lord of inſpiring the king 
with the defign of ſetting himſelt above the laws, and not 
tullering the parliament to ſhare the ſupreme authority with 
him. At leaſt, it is certain, James's chief care, after his 
acceſſion, was to maintain the prerogative royal in its utmoſt 
extent, nay, to carry it higher than any of his predeceſſors. 
He muſt, at the time I am now ſpeaking of, have conceived 
4 larger notion than had been hitherto formed, of the power 
of an Engliſh king, fince when he came to Newark, he or- 
dered a cut-purie to be hanged by his fole warrant, and with- 
out trial. It cannot be denied that this was beyond the law- 
ful power of a king ot England, and directly contrary to the 
privileges of the Engliſh nation. Probably, care was taken 
to warn him of the ill effects ſuch illegal acts might produce 
among the people, ſince he refrained from them ever after. 
On the 3d of May he came to Theobald's, ſecretary Cecil's 
houſe f, where he ſtaid ſome days. Here the council came 
to pay their reſpects to him, and here paſſed what was moſt 
remarkable in his journey till his arrival at London. When 
he was about to leave Scotland, he ſent Carey to tell the 
privy counſellors, that his intention was to continue every 
man in his poſt. However, at his coming to Theobald's, he 
Increaſes their number with ſeveral others, moſt of whom 
were Scots, his deſign being, as he more plainly ſhewed at- 
terwards, to make but one kingdom of England and Scotland. 
The new Scotch counſellors were the duke of Lenox, the 
earl of Mar, the lord Hume, and Sir James Elphinſton his 


© At Hitchinbrooke, in Huntingdonſhire, he was more handſomely, re- 
ceived and entertained by fir Oliver Cromwell, than he had been all the way 
belore, ſays Stow, p. 822. 

The king bought this houſe afterwards: It belongs now to the duke of 
Portland, Rapin, The king gave in exchange for it Hatfield-houſe, the 
eat of the preſent earls of Saliſbury, | 
: And fir George Hume, afterwards earl of Dunbar, and the lord Kinloſs. 

dow, p. 822. 

" Henry Percy, and George Clifford. Rapin ſays, by miſtake, it was 

the earl of Weſtmoreland. 
Is avoid confuſion, it will be proper to continue the account of the nu- 
merous Howard family.—Thomas Howard, the third duke of Norfolk, 
married, 1, Anne daughter of king Edward IV. by whom he had Thomas, 
who died young. 2. Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Stafford duke of Buck- 
ingham, by whom he had Henry earl of Surrey, beheaded 13 Henry VIII. 
and Thomas, created viſcount Howard of Bindon, 1 Elizabeth. — The ſaid 
Henry married Frances, daughter of John de Vere earl of Oxford, and by 
her had Thomas, the fourth duke of Norfolk (reſtored 1 Mary, and be- 
headed for attempting to marry the queen of Scots), and Henry made earl of 
Northampton, 1 James I.—The laſt mentioned Thomas had two wives, 
ls Mary, daughter and coheir of Henry earl of Arundel, who was mother of 
Philip carl of Arundel. 2. Margaret, daughter of Thomas lord Audley, and 
mother of Thomas, created earl of Suffolk, 1 James I. and of William made 
tord Howard of Naworth-caſtle, 1 James I.— The aforeſaid Philip, earl of 
Arunde!, had a ſon named Thomas, who was reſtored, 1 James I. This 


335 
ſecretary, He nominated alſo two Engliſh noblemen, the 
lords Zouch, and Burleigh, ſecretary Cecil's eldeſt brother. 
I find likewiſe that at the ſame time, or preſently after, he 
admitted into his council the earls of Northumberland and 
Cumberland Þ, the lords Thomas and Henry Howard, the 
one ſon, the other brother to the late duke of Norfolk, of 
whom the firſt was a ſuſpected, the laſt a known papiſt, but 
upon the king's arrival he had embraced the proteſtant religion. 
The king's gratitude to the Howard family, who, for the 
ſake of the queen his mother, were in diſgrace in the late 
reign, did not ſtop there. The lord Thomas was made earl 
of Suffolk, and then lord treaſurer, and the lord Henry was 
created ſome years after earl of Northampton. Moreover, 
Philip.carl of Arundel, the late duke of Norfolk's eldeſt ſon, 
having loſt his title by his condemnation, though Elizabeth 
gave him his life, the king created his fon Thomas, earl of 
Arundel and Surrey i. Thus the king's regard for the duke 
of Norfolk's family, plainly ſhewed what he thought of 
Elizabeth's treatment of that duke and his houſe. It was 
not in this alone that he expreſſed his reſentment againſt the 
late queen. Upon all occaſions he affected to ſhew, it was 
only out of policy that he had, whilſt ſhe lived, concealed 
his averſion for her. The moſt notable mark he gave of it 
was, that he neither went into mourning himſelf, nor would 
admit any perſon to his preſence in a mourning habit. 

From the King's arrival in England to his departure from 
Theobald's, he made about two hundred knights, and ſome 
days after his coming to London he made many more. As 
Elizabeth had been ſparing in the diftribution of honours, 
with which ſovereigns are wont to reward the merit and ſer- 
vices of their ſubjects, her ſucceſſor, on the contrary, beſtow- 


ed them with a liberal, or rather profuſe hand. Never had 


the like number of knights, barons, and earls, been made 


in any former reign. 'This occaſioned a fatirical libel, en- 


titled, © A help for weak memories to retain the names of 
the nobility k.“ The truth is, James made ſo many knights 
and peers, particularly in the firſt years of his reign, that 
ſuch a help was very neceſſary. Indeed it is pretended, the 
current of honour was ſo ſtopped in Elizabeth's reign, that 
ſcarce a county had knights enough to make a jury |, 

Beides the three Howards, Thomas Sackville, lord Buck- 
hurſt and high treaiurer, was made earl of Dorſet ; fir Robert 
Cecil was at firſt created baron of Eſſingdon, then viſcount 
Cranburne, and afterwards earl of Saliſbury ; and Philip 
Herbert, the carl of Pembroke's brother, was made carl of 


Montgon:ery. I confine myſelf to thefe, becauſe their names 


moſt frequently occur in the beginning of this reign ®. I 
muſt alſo add, that the earl of Southampton, who had been 
condemned to die, and the carl of Eſſex's ſon, were reſtored 
to their eſtates and honours before the king reached London. 
But the lords Grey, Cobham, Carew ®, and fir Walter 
Raleigh, who had been enemies to the earl of Eſſex, were 
very coldly received by the king. Theſe four courtiers of 
Elizabeth had not a little contributed to the earl of Eſſex's 
death, as well as ſecretary Cecil; but Cecil, as I obſerved, 


had wiſely gained the king's favour. Nothing could more 


plainly ſhew that the king conſidered the earl of Eſſex as his 
martyr, as he himſelf called him, than his gracious reception 
of the earl of Southampton when that lord came to wait on 


him. This was publicly owning that he approved of theſe 


two lords conſpiracy, the intent of which was to ſet him on 
the throne before the queen's death. This gained him 
credit with the difintereſted. But from that time he began to 
liſten to the flatteries of his courtiers, who extolled all his 


actions tothe ſkies, and that continued but too much through- 
out his whole reign. 


Thomas was father, 1ſt. of Henry. 2. of William, created viſcount Stafford 


in 1640.— The laſt Thomas was father of Thomas, the fifth duke of Nor- 
folk, 13. Cha, II. and of Henry created earl of Norwich in 1683.—The 
aforementioned Thomas earl of Suffolk had ſeven ſons ; 1. Theophilus, who 
ſucceeded him; 2. Thomas, created earl of Berkſhire 1629, 7. Edward, 
made lord Howard of Eſcrick 1629.— The aboveſaid William lord Howard 
of Naworth-caſtle, was father of Philip, and he of William, who was father 
of Charles, created earl of Carliſle in 1661. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. 

It was only a fort of Paſquil poſted up in St. Paul's. Wilſon, p. 665. 

| Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, to ſerve in parliament, | 

m Belides theſe, he made fir Robert Sidney baron of Penhurſt, fir Wil- 
liam Knolles baron of Grayes, and fir Edward Wotton baron of Marley. 


And afterwards, while preparations were making for his coronation, which 


was performed the 25th of July, in the heat of a plague, he created fir Tho- 
mas Egerton (lord chancellor) baron of Elleſmere, fir William Ruſſel baron 
of Thornaugh, fir Henry Grey baron of Groby, fir John Petre baron of 
Writtle, fir John Harrington baron of Exton, fir Henry Danvers baron 
of Dantſey, fir Thomas Gerard baron of Gerard-Bromley, fir Robert Spen- 
cer baron of Worm Leighton. Wilſon, p. 664. Camd. Ann. p. 641. 

In There was no ſuch lord as the lord Carew; fir George Carew (who had 
ſerved in Ireland three years, and wrote an account of the memorable paſ- 
ſages which happened there in that time) was now in favour, and one of thoſe: 
that were ſent to fetch the queen; he was made baron of Chipton, 3 Jac. and 
earl of Totneſs, 1 Car, I, Dugdale's Baron, vol. II. p. 423. Rapin. 
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386 RAPIN's HISTORY OT ENGLAND. 


King James, with good natural parts, had a great ſhare 
of learning. He was able to form the plan of a good govern- 


ment, the general maxims whereof he perfectly knew. But 


his averſion to war, his weakneſs for his favourites, certain 
prejudices he had imbibed, wherein all that approached him 
helped to confirm him, ever hindered him from putting his 
theory in practice. He was perſuaded, that the authority of 
ſovereigns over their ſubjects was unlimited, and that all 
monarchical governments oughtto be abſolute, not confidering 
that theſe maxims could not be applied to the government of 
England, without deſtroying the conſtitution, Moreover he 
was ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of his own merit and 
capacity. As ſoon as his courtiers diſcovered his genius and 
character, they failed not to attack him in the moſt ſenſible 
part. That is, they took all occaſions to applaud his wiſdom, 
learning, parts, and to talk in the higheſt ſtrain of the regal 
power. As this pleaſed him infinitely, ſo it was the beſt way 
to gain his favour. Hence aroſe ſeveral expreſſions little known 
in the former reigns, but which were common in this. The 
king was called the Solomon of the age, and ſtiled his Sacred 
Majeſty, and theſe flattering titles, which he greedily receiv- 
ed, confirmed him the more in his prejudices. He had one 
amongſt the reſt which greatly influenced his whole admini- 
ſtration. And that was, he verily believed he was come to 
the crown of England ſolely by hereditary right, and could 
not bear it ſhould be thought he was obliged to queen Eli- 
zabeth, or that his title proceeded from any act of parlia- 
ment. If this had been only a ſpeculative notion, it would 
not have much diſturbed the Engliſh. But he drew from 
this principle terrible conſequences, tending to no leſs than 
arbitrary power, and of courſe to the ſubverſion of the Engliſh 
conſtitution. From his being king by hereditary right he in- 
ferred, that his will ought to be the ſole rule of the govern- 
ment, and confidered as undeniable truths all the wild aſ- 
ſertions of certain writers concerning the regal power. This 
pretended hereditary right, with its conſequences, were the 
fountain of the diviſions which began in this reign, between 
the King and parliament, and which continued during the 
three following reigns. This alſo gave birth to the tory and 
whig ſactions, who worry one another to this very day. It 
is requiſite therefore, for the reader's information, to ob- 
ſerve, before we proceed, that this hereditary right by which 
James I. pretended to reign, was not ſo indiſputable as he 
then did, and as many till do imagine it. | 


In the firſt place, no law can be produced on which may 
be founded the hereditary ſucceſſion of the crown of England. 


Secondly, there are many precedents in the Engliſh hiſtory, 
which ſhew that the parliament aſſumed a power to diſpoſe 
of the crown, and ſettle the ſucceſſion without any regard to 
the next heir. In the third place, more kings, fince the con- 
queſt, have mounted the throne by virtue of acts of parlia- 
ment, or ſome other means, than by hereditary right. The 
four firſt eſpecially, namely, William the Conqueror, Wil— 
liam Rufus, Henry I. and Stephen, moſt certainly came not 
to the crown by this right. When was it then that the 
crown became hereditary? It is their bufineſs who maintain 
this opinion, to point out the time. In the fourth place, of 
all the kings from William the Conqueror to James I. there 
was not one who had leſs right to the crown than Henry VII. 
before he was confirmed by the.parliament o. It was there- 
fore from the parliament's confirmation, rather than from 
Henry the Seventh's hereditary right, that James I. could de- 
rive his own title. Laſtly, if ſome inſtances may be produ- 


ced of kings ſucceeding from father to fon, and if from thence 


it be inferred, it was by hereditary right, it will alſo be eaſy 
to ſhew that this right vaniſhes when traced to the ſource. 
For example, if it be ſuppoſed that Elizabeth, Mary, Ed- 
ward VI. and Henry VIII. came to the crown by hereditary 
right, though there would be much to be ſaid concerning the 
two queens, the fountain of this right ſprings from Henry 
VII. who was heir neither of the houſe of York, nor the 
houſe of Lancaſter. Henry VI. and Henry V. ſucceeded from 
father to ſon, to Henry IV. who was not the next heir of 
Richard IT. Edward III. could not ſucceed Edward II. his 
father, who was yet alive, by hereditary right. Edward II. 
Edward I. and Henry III. from the longeſt hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion from father to ſon that occurs in the Engliſh hiſtory ; 
but they derived their right from John Lackland, who cer- 
tainly was not Richard I.'s next heir. I paſs over in ſilence 
the former kings, becauſe the thing is too evident to need 


* See the reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII. Rapin. 

? The earls of Suſſex and Lincoln, the lords Compton and Norris, fir 
George Carew, the Counteſſes of Worceſter and Kildare, lady Anne Her- 
bert, daughter of the earl of Pembroke, the lady Scrope and lady Rich, wives 
of the lords Scrope and Rich, the lady Walſingham, Stow, p. 823. 

Henry was born Feb, 19, 1593; Elizabeth, Auguſt 19, 1596 ; and 
Charles, November 19, 1699, Sandford, p. 560, &. 


any farther explication. Thus of twenty-three Kings {;,,. 
the conqueſt to James I. above one half at leaſt did not ,; 
cend the throne by hereditary right. As for thoſe who f. 
ceeded from father to ſon, and may be ſuppoſed to "i 
reigned by hereditary right, they could ſupport their right 
of ſucceſſion only by acts of parliament, adjudging the 
crown to ſome one of their anceſtors, contrary to hereditar 
right. How then can the hereditary ſucceſſion of the cry, 
of England be indiſputably eſtabliſhed ? It follows from yy, 
has been ſaid, . that nothing is more uncertain than the right 
by which the kings of England reigned from the conqueſt 
to the time of James I. ſince it is not poſſible to lay donn 
any undoubted principle upon this head. It is much æaſier to 
combat all the different opinions concerning the ſucceſſion 
than to eſtabliſh any one by ſolid and undeniable reaſons, | 
ſhall add here, in confirmation of what I have ſaid, that th. 
kings who were reckoned the wiſeſt and moſt able, took care 
to have their titles confirmed by the parliament, when the, 
believed them liable to any objections. So James 1, in re. 
ſolving to eſtabliſh this pretended hereditary right, was the 
firſt cauſe of the troubles which afflicted England, and which 
are not yet ceaſed, 

This prince's choice of the miniſters who were to mans. 
the public affairs, greatly conduced to cheriſh his high cz. 
ceit of his perſonal qualities, and of the regal authority, Th. 
firſt was fir Robert Cecil, afterwards earl of Saliſbury ; thi. 
lord, who had been Effex's ſworn enemy, knowing how much 
the king was concerned in that earl's diſgrace, found no he. 
ter way to keep in his favour than by flattering him conti 
nually, and making his court to him by talking of King]y go. 
vernment according to his notions. He was accuſed at lea 
of inſpiring him with ſentiments very diſadvantageous to the 
people and parliament. He was in other reſpects a man of 2 
great genius, conſummate prudence, vaſt capacity, and per. 
tectly acquainted with the ſtate and intereſt of the nation. 
The earls of Suffolk and Northampton, the one lord cham- 
berlain, and the other lord keeper, were much interior to the 
earl of Saliſbury in parts and ability. But it is pretended they 
were papiſts in their hearts; and as the catholic religion could 
be reſtored in Eogland but by an arbitrary power, they car. 
neſtly laboured to indulge the king in his notions concerning 
the regal authority. To theſe three lords the king chiefly 
committed the management of his affairs. All the reſt of the 
courtiers followed the ſame method, and emulouſly ftrove to 
gain the King's favour by a blind ſubmiſſion to his will. 

Shortly after the king's arrival at London, he ſent a nu- 
merous train of lords and ladies? into Scotland to attend the 
queen and his children who were ready to come to him. He 
had three children, namely, Henry nine years old, Elizabeth, 
and Charles 4. This laſt being indiſpoſed, was left in Scot- 
land till September the next year. 

Whilſt the queen was on her journey, the king remember- 
ed he had complained to Elizabeth of Valentine Thomas, 
who had flandered him, and was now in priſon. It is not 
known wherein the ſlander conſiſted ; but whatever it was, 
about a month after the king's arrival, Thomas was ordered 
to be brought upon his trial, and received ſentence of death, 
for conſpiring againſt Elizabeth and ſome of her council! 

About the ſame time, and before the queen's arrival, th? 
marquis of Roſny came from the king of France, to congr#- 
tulate the king upon his acceſſion to the crown of England. 
He had expreſs orders from the king his maſter to appear in 
mourning with all his train, at his firſt audience ; but he was 
told he would diſoblige the king, who would doubtleſs look 
upon this affectation as a reproach for not going himſelf into 
mourning for the queen. The marquis ſays in his Memoirs, 
That the king being at table, boaſted publicly, that for ſeve- 
ral years before Elizabeth's death, it was he properly that geo- 
verned England, and that no reſolution was taken in the coun- 
ci] but by his direction. He would perhaps have been ncatet 
the truth, had he ſaid Elizabeth governed Scotland and him. 
ſelf too, without his perceiving it. The French king's delgn 
was not only to congratulate the king ; his chief aim in fend. 
ing the marquis of Roſny his favourite, was to hinder Jams 
from being gained hy the Spaniards, and to renew his defet 
five alliance with Elizabeth, in which the embaſſador fue 
ceeded to his with. | 

Count Aremberg, embaſſador from the archduke Albert | 
and the infanta Iſabella, ſovereigns of the Low-Couniits, © 
was come to London ſome time before; but was fick, or fig. 3 
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r About this time Charles lord Montjoy returned out of Ireland, and 1 wk 
brought with him Hugh ONeal earl of Tyrone, or rather Tiroen, k. & 7 dun 
Land of Eugenius, being the name of an Iriſh county. The lord Mont) A 
was honourably received, ſworn of his majeſty's privy council, and atterwst $ 
made earl of Devonſhire. Tiroen himſelf, who had been the cauſe 0! 5 
much bloodſhed, was pardoned, and proclamation made that he ſhould de 
treated by all men with reſpect and houour. Stow, p. 825, Wilſon, P. 99. 
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ſince without any ſollicitation he 


a full tole ration to the catholics. 


RAPIN's HISTORY 


ed to be ſo, all the while the marquis of Roſny Raid in Eng- 
land. It was not till after the marquis's departure that he 
deſired the king to ſend one of his privy council to hear the 
occaſion of his embaſſy. Cecil, whom the king chole, was 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed to hear nothing from him but compliments. 
probably this embaſſador was ſent into England only to ob- 
ſerve what paſſed there, and to ſound the new king's intention 
concerning a peace between England and Spain. James had 
now ſhewn by his proceedings that he was inclined to peace, 
had revoked the letters of 
marque granted by Elizabeth to ſeveral private perions *, 
Some time after, Taxis came alſo to London from the king 
of Spain; and having congratulated the King upon his acceſſion 
to the crown, defir-d commiſſioners might be appointed to 
treat with him of a peace. This negotiation, which was 
then only begun, ended at length in a treaty of peace, con- 
cluded the next year-. : 

The plague, which began to break out in December, in- 
creaſing at London during the hot weather, the King retired 
for ſome time to Wilton, the earl of Pembroke's ſeat, near 
Saliſbury. 

Whilſt the court was at Wilton, a conſpiracy, or rather 
the plan of a conſpiracy, was diſcovered, the authors where- 
of were Thomas lord Grey of Wilton, Henry Brooke lord 
Cobham, fir Walter Raleigh, George Brook, two prieſts Wat- 
ſon and Clark, and ſome others". The defign was to place 
on the throne Arabella Stuart, the king's couſin-german, 
To that end the lord Cobham was to treat with the arch- 
duke at Bruſſels, and to try to obtain ſix hundred thouſand 
crowns, of which Raleigh was to have ſeventy thouſand. 
Cobham was alſo to carry Arabella's letters to the archduke, 
the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, wherein ſhe ſhould 
promiſe to marry the perſon they ſhould name, and to grant 
It was farther agreed, that 
the lord Grey * ſhould aſk the king's leave to raiſe two thou- 
ſand men for the ſervice of Holland, and with theſe troops 
ſhould ſeize his perſon. But this was only a project, unex- 
ecuted in every point, except that ſome of the conſpirators had 
conferred with count Aremberg. It is thought the count oc- 
cafioned this plot to deſtroy Raleigh, who of all England was 
the man moſt dreaded by the Spaniards, and that afterwards he 
himſelf informed the king of it *. However, the conſpira- 
tors being apprehended, were tried at Wincheſter in Novem- 
ber following, and condemned to die. Raleigh was found 
guilty upon the written evidence of one fingle witneſs, name- 
ly, the lord Cobham, even without being confronted, con- 
trary to the expreſs law of the land 7. Only George Erook 
however, the lord Cobham's brother, and the two prieſts were 
executed, the king having ordered the reſt to be tent back to 
priſon, but without giving them a pardon. The lord Grey 
died ſoon after &, and the lord Cobham obtained his liberty at 
laſt *: but fir Walter Raleigh remained twelve years in the 


% 


Tower, where he wrote a hiſtory of the world, much eſ- 


teemed in England. I ſhall have farther occaſion to ſpeak of 
him in the courſe of this reign. 


Not long after the diſcovery of the plot, the king and 
queen were crowned at Weſtminſter with the uſual folemnity, 
on the 25th of July, St. James's day d. Immediately after 


* This revocation was dated the 23d of June. Rapin. 
For the more ſolemn reception of embailadors, was at this time inſtitut- 
ech a neu officer, by the name of maſter of the ceremonies, with a ſalary of 
200l, a year, of whom the firſt was fir Lewis Lewkenor. Stow, p. 284. 
Rymer's Feedera, tom. XVI. p. 637. | | 

* As fir Edward Parham (who was acquitted by his jury), Bartholomew 
Brookeſby, Anthony Copley, and fir Griffith Markham who was condemn- 
ed and reprieved with Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh, juſt as they were going 
to loſe their heads, See Stow, p. 832. Rapin, by miſtake, reckons alſo 
Carew. See note v above. i 

* Not Cobham, as Rapin ſays. See Stow, &c. | 

* The beſt account that can be given of this obſcure affair is this: ſir John 


Forteſcue, fir Walter Raleigh, the lord Cobham, and ſome others, deſired 


that king Tames might be tied to ſome articles at his acceſſion to the crown, 
on account of the known teud between the two nations; but by the artful 
management of the lord treaſurer Buckhurſt, and the ranting proteſtants of 
te cart of Northumberland, who threatened to bring the king in by the 
loch all articles and conditions to bind him were dropped. However, for 
us propotal, Raleigh and the reſt were frowned-upon by the king, and at 
the king's coming to London, forbid their attendance at court. This un- 
doubtedly occafioned diſcontents among them, and probably might induce 
them to ule diſaffected expreſſions, and keep ſuſpicious company. But, 
what their treaſon was, as no man could then tell, ſo it is with io dark a 
comment that poſterity will never underſtand the text, or remember any ſuch 
mewn, It is true ſome loſt their lives, yet the world was never ſatisfied of 
the quſtice. It was then believed an errand trick of ſtate, to overthrow ſome 
and difable others, Knowing their ſtrong abilities might otherwiſe live to 
overthrow Cecil earl of Saliſbury, for they were intimate in all his ſecret 
councils for the ruin of the earl of Eſſex. Saliſbury in this had a double 
benefit; firſt, in ridding himſelf of ſuch as he feared would be thorns in his 
hides ; tecondly, in endearing himſelf to the king, by ſhewing his diligence 
and fidelity tor his ſafety.” Otborn, § 3. Wilſon, p. 663. W eldon. p. 28, &c. 
Sone affirm, the lord Cobham was perſuaded to tion a blank, whereon 
this evidence was afterwards ſet down. Rapin. See Weldon, p. 35. &c. 
But Goodman, in his Aulicus Coquinariæ, p. 78, denies Weldon's account. 
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the coronation, the king iſſued out a proclamation expreſly 
forbidding all perſons, who had any buſineſs at court, to re- 
pair thither till winter, by reaſon of the plague which raged 
then exceedingly, and ſwept away above thirty thouſand © in 
London only. Proclamations were much more frequent in 
this reign than in the former ones: in the eight or nine firſt 
months, there were no leſs than twelve. 

I juſt mentioned the hopes conceived by the papiſts and 
puritans of ſome happy change in this new reign. The papiſts 
could not believe that a prince, who had never expreſſed any 
hatred of them, ſhould ſuddenly alter his mind, and chuie to 
tread in the ſteps of Elizabeth. The puritans imagined that 
James, having been educated in their religion, and profeſſed it 
all his life till his arrival in England, would be propitious 
to them. 'They expected he would at leaft reform good part 
of the faults they tound in the church of England. Both 
were deceived, but the laſt much more than the firſt. Of 
the catholics, James hated only the jeſuits, and ſuch as were 
too ſervilely attached to the court of Rome and the preroga- 
tives of the pope. But on the other hand, he ſaw it would 
not be in his power to grant a full toleration to the other ca- 
tholics, though he ſhould be inclined to it : for that reaſon 
he believed it adviſeable not to diſcover too openly his thoughts 
of them. Thus the catholics, who had expected at leaſt a 
full toleration of their religion, were very much ſurpriſed 
when, upon preſenting a petition to the king on that occafion, 
they received for anſwer, that he thought himſelf obliged to 
ſupport what he found eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 

The puritans, believing to have more reaſon to hope than 
the catholics, preſented alſo their petition d, not only for a 
toleration, but moreover to pray the king that ſuudry articles 
of the church of England, with which they could not comply, 
might be reformed. The biſhops failed not ſtrenuouſly to 
oppoſe the petition, and to intreat the king to leave religion 
as he found it at his acceſſion to the crown, without any inno- 
vation. This was what the king fully intended. When he firſt 
came into the kingdom, he not only went over to the church 
of England, but even meant to force the puritans to conform, 
and to be revenged on them for what the preſbyterian ſynods 
had made him ſuffer in Scotland. Beſides, the government 
of the church by preſbyters too much reſembled a common- 
wealth to be agreeable to a prince ſo ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of monarchy. The government of the church of 
England was much more contormable to his principles é. 
Mean while, not to appear at firſt. too partial, and to make 
believe he would not be determined without hearing the argu- 
ments of both ſides, he appointed a conference between the 
two parties, wherein he would. be moderator himſelf. In 
the mean time he publiſhed a proclamation, commanding both 
ſides to remain quiet till matters were regulated as he ſhould 
judge proper. | 

[ 1604 ] The conference between ſome biſhops and preſbyte- 
rian miniſters was held at Hampton-Court, the 14th, 16th, and 
18th of January, 1604 f. The king let the miniſters ſee im | 
mediately what they were to expect: he declared, That fol- 
lowing the example of all Chriſtian princes, who uſually be- 
gan their reigns with the eſtabliſhment of the church, he 
had now, at his entering upon the throne, aſſembled them 


2 The lord Grey remained a priſoner the reſt of his days, but did not die 
till the year 1614. | 

2 But lived many years in miſery, being deprived of his eſtate ; which, as 
Oſborn well obſerves, is a puniſhment contrary to the law of God and na- 


ture, who ſaith, “the perſon offending ſhall only die,” and no puniſh- 


ment deſcend to the innocent children. He died louly for want of apparel 
and linen; and had ſtarved, had not one, ſometime his laundrets in court, re— 
lieved him with ſcraps, in whoſe houſe he died, which was ſo mean, that he 
was forced to creep up a ladder into a little hole to his chamber. A hard fate, 
for a man who was poſſeſſed before his arraignment of vol. a year, and 
39,000l, in money. In his perſon ended that noble family, which had 
flouriſhed for many ages. Sir Griffith Markham was allo releaſed and retir= 
ed beyond ſea, where he lived in a mean condition. Weldon, p. 37. O 
born, $ 6. | 

b See the names of the knights of the Bath, made on this occaſion, in 
Stow, p. 827. | _ 
© Thirty thouſand five hundred and ſeventy-five, in one year. Stow, 
p. 833. | | | 

4 This petition was ſaid to be ſigned by a thouſand perſons, and was there- 
fore called the Millenary Petition: though it was ſigned but by eight hun- 
dred out of twenty-five counties. See Neal, tom, II. p. 5. 

e Wilſon ſays, that the king thought if church power were in the hands of 
many, it would not be ſo eaſy to be managed, as when in the hands of one, 
who had dependence upon him, and with whom he might better grapple: 
and therefore the king would often tay, “ No bithop, no king.“ p. 665. Coke, 
* 35. 

: Phe biſhops were Canterbury, London, Wincheſter, Durham, St. Da- 
vid's, Worceſter, Chicheſter, Carliſle, and Peterborough, with eight deans, 
Dr. Field, and Dr. King. The petitioners were Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Spark, 
Mr. Knewſtubb, and Mr, Chaderton. See Barlow's account of this conference, 
and Neal, tom. II. p. 5, &.—Dr. Welwood ſays, that this conference 
was but a blind to introduce epiſcopacy in Scotland, all the Scotch noblemen 
then at court being deſigned to be preſent, and others, both noblemen 
and miniſters, being called up from Scotland by the king's letter to atfilt at 


it. Notes on Wilton, p. 665, Comp, Hiit, 
ö JE The 
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for ſettling an uniform order in the ſame, for planting uni- 
ty, removing diflentions, and reforming abuſes, which 
were naturally incident to all politic bodies. And that he 
might not be miſapprehended, and his deſigns in affembling 
them miſconſtrued, he farther declared, that his meaning 


was not to make any innovation of the government eſta- 


bliſhed in the church, which he knew was approved of God, 
but to hear and examine the complaints that were made, 
and remove the occaſion of them; therefore he defired 
the petitioners to begin, and to ſhew what were their griev- 
ances.” Dr. Reynolds being the ſpokeſman, reduced 
what he had to ſay to two heads; the firſt whereof related to 
the doctrine, and the ſecond to the diſcipline of the church. 
As to the doctrine, he ſaid, the articles of the church of 
England were in ſome places obſcure, and in others defective. 
Then he mentioned the articles he ſpoke of, and defired that 
they might be ſo explained as to leave no ambiguity, and that 
what was defective might be ſupplied. Whereupon a dil- 
pute was begun, wherein the king always replied, anſwering 
the miniſters arguments himſelf, one while with reaſons, an- 
other while with authority and threats. The miniſters ſeeing 
the king become their adverſary, which they did not expect, 
choſe to be filent, and feigned to be ſatisfied. Then the King 
upbraided their preſumption, ſaying, they ought not to have 
importuned him for ſuch trifles. Indeed, this was not their 
oreat grievance : the government and external worſhip of the 
church was what troubled them moſt. The points they in- 


fiſted upon were, 1. That ſufficient care was not taken to 


plant good and learned paſtors in the churches, to the great 
prejudice of the people. 2. That ſubſcription was required 
to the Common-Prayer-Book, wherein they ſaw ſeveral things 
which their conſcience would not ſuffer them to receive. 3. 
That the clergy were liable to the cenſures of lay-men, by 
means of the high-commiſſion 5. 4. They objected againſt 
the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, the ſurplice, with 
ſome other things, which they looked upon as ſuperſtitious. 
There were warm diſputes upon all theſe points, wherein 
the king took care to reply to the miniſters himſelf, without 
giving the biſhops time to ipeak. The king's conduct was 
10 agreeable to the biſhops and their friends, that the lord 
chancellor Egerton, unwilling to miſs ſo fair an opportunity 
to flatter the king, ſaid aloud, © He had often heard that the 
prieſthood and royalty were united, but never ſaw it veri— 
fied till now.” Whitgift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, car- 
ried his flattery ſtill farther, and ſaid, © He verily believed 
the king ſpoke by the ſpirit of God.” After this the king 
diſmifled the aſſembly, and ordered the bifhops and miniſters 
to meet again in three days at the ſame place. 

On the 18th of January, the day appointed by the king, 
the biſhops were called firſt into his preſence, and delivered 
to him an explanation of the Liturgy. Then the king que- 
ſtioned them about excommunication, the high-commiſſion, 
the oath ex officio, the ſubſcription to the Common-Prayer- 
Book; and approving their anſwers, ordered the miniſters to 
be called in, and the writing preſented by the biſhops to be 
read before them. The miniſters believing it was 1n vain to 


make any reply, kept ſilence. Nay, it is pretended that ſome 


of them declared their doubts were ſufficiently cleared. How- 
ever, the king ſuppoſing they had nothing to object, and had 
reaſon to be ſatisfied with the condeſcenſion that was ſhewn 
them, exhorted the biſhops to treat with lenity ſuch as were 
of a contrary opinion, and commanded the miniſters to pre- 
ſerve the unity of the church, and beware of obſtinacy and. 
diſobedience. ** Obedience and humility (added he) are the 
marks of good and honeſt men; ſuch I believe you to be, 
but it feareth me that many of your fort are humorous, 
and too buſy in the perverting of others. The exceptions 
taken againſt the Communion Book, as I perceive, are mat- 
thers of mere Weakneſs, and they who are diſcreet will be 
gained with time and by gentle perſuaſions ; or if they be 
indiſcreet, better it 15 to remove them than to have the 
church troubled with their contentions, For the biſhops, 
[ will anſwer, that it is not their purpoſe preſently and 
out of hand to enforce obedience, but by fatherly admoni- 
tions and conferences to induce ſuch as are diſaffected. 
But if any be of an oppoſite and turbulent ſpirit, I will 
have them enforced to à conformity. Neither tell me, 


£ The high--ommitkon court was inſtituted and founded upon the ſtatute 
1 Eliz, Cap. . and confiited of a certain number of commiſſioners, who ex- 
erciſed the king's eccletiattical ſupremacy. This court, for divers reaſons, 
waz utterly aboliſlied by the ſtatute made 16, 17 Car, I. cap. 10. 

Moſt of them went over to Holland, See Neal, tom. II. p. 47. There 
were but forty-nine miniſters all over England turned out for non-compli- 
ance. Sec Spotilwood, p. 479. 

„ By the 19th of March. Thoſe that were in priſon were to be ſhipped 
off at ſome convenient port, Rymer, p. 573. In this proclamation the 
king acknowledges himfelf perſonally much beholden to the biſhop of Rome 
{91 his king vthees and private temporal carriage towards him in many things; 


e 


puritans were deſirous to overthrow. The perſecution, which 


that the wearing of a ſurplice, or uſing the croſs in 1, 
tiſm, will diminiſh the credit of miniſters that have c be 
merly diſallowed the ſame; for that is juſt the Scottiſ ug 
gument, when any thing was concluded that ſorted . 
with their humour, the only reaſon why they could 5 
obey was, That it ſtood not with their credit to y; rey 
having been ſo long of a contrary opinion.” I will ne 
of that, but that a time be limited by the biſhops of ae 
dioceſe to ſuch, and they that will not yield, whatſoe,,. 
they are, let them be removed: for we muſt not prefer the wg 
dit of a few private men to the general peace of the e fe 

In this manner paſſed the pretended conference, whoſe ſ 
end was- to make the public believe the miniſters were Ky ; 
vinced and fully inſtructed ; that therefore it was out of we 
obſtinacy that they ſtill ſeparated from the church. Mes | 
was natural to inter, that to conquer their obſtinacy, it 125 
requiſite to uſe ſome ſeverity. And this was what the bs 
plainly intimated, when he ſaid, “ he would anſwer for the 
biſhops, that it was not their defign immediately to enſorc; 
obedience,” and when he afterwards added more clearly 
that after ſuch a time, they ſhould be dealt with in anqrh;. 
manner.” But this conference wrought not the orie | 
tion of the puritans ; and all the fruit the king reaped by! 
was, to ſhew them how much they were miſtaken in depend. 
ing upon his protection. | 

Whitgitt was a mild and peaceable man, who would have 
been very glad to reclaim the puritans by gentle methods 
agreeable to the goſpel, but he died quickly after, on the 29th 
of February, He was ſucceeded by Richard Bancroft, a pre- 
late of a very different character, who, inſtead of dealing gentiy 
with the puritans, never ceaſed incenſing the king apainj 
them, and doing them all the miſchief he could. Herein he 
was but too cloſely imitated by the reſt of the biſhops, why 
found a double advantage in deſtroying the puritans. In the 
firſt place they made their court to the king, who hated them 
mortally. Sccondly, they preſerved the hierarchy, which the 
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theſe ſuffered whilſt Bancroft was at the head of the cleroy, 
induced many families to withdraw'out of the kingdom, to 
enjoy elſewhere liberty of conſcience, denied them at homes. 
Bancroft is alſo accuſed of having been one of the moſt zen. 
lous to inſti] into the king the maxims of arbitrary power. 

The 22d of February the king publiſhed a proclamation, 
commanding all jeſuits and other prieſts having orders from 
any foreign power, to depart the kingdom h. This proclz- 
mation was ſo worded, that the king was extremely careful 
to ſhew, he did not baniſh the jeſuits in hatred to the catho- 

lic religion in general, but only on account of their attach- 
ment to the doctrine of the pope's unlimited power over 
crowned heads. This is what the king very diligently ob- 
ſerved throughout his whole reign. He conſtantly affected to 
conſider the Romiſh religion ſo far only as it might be contrary 
to civil government, that is to ſay, with reſpect to the popc's 
unlimited power. As for the other doctrines, he was very E 
willing to allow the catholics to believe what they plealcd, 3 
provided they renounced the belief of the pope's ſuperiority I 
over kings. He was perſuaded this equity would procure him 
a peaceable reign ; but he had too much reaſon atterwards to 
be convinced that he was taking wrong meaſures, and yet 
would never alter his conduct. Moſt of the catholics were 
not ſatisfied with ſo limited a toleration, and the zealous pro- 
teſtants repreſented the king as a papiſt. It is certain, he 
gave occaſion to think he was inclined to the catholic reli- 
gion, by his conſtant care to ſhew he was diſpleaſed only 
with the pope's abſolute power, and valued not the other 
doctrines, which diſtinguiſhed the two religions. This oblig: 
ed him to take, in favour of the moderate catholics, ſome 
ſteps which rendered him very ſuſpicious to many protel: 
ants ', whilſt others conſidered his zeal againſt the pre 
byterians at an undeniable evidence of his attachment to the 
proteſtant religion. 

The proclamation againſt the jeſuits was ſoon followed N, 
another, enjoining the puritans to conform to the worſhip 0! 
the eſtabliſhed church k. There was not ſeen here the fame 
care to juſtify the king's conduct with reſpect to this ſort 0! 
perſecution, The king intimated in the firſt, that he would 
have regard to the tender conſciences of ſuch catholics 3 
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and ſays, he is ready to requite the ſame towards him as a ſecular prince. 

i Biſhop Burnet obſerves, that from the year. 1606, to his dying day, he 
continued always writing and talking againſt popery, but acting for it. Br 
{tory of his own time, p. 12. | 5 

k That is, to the Common-Prayer-Book, which was now reprinted u, 
explanations, See Rymer's Fœd. tom. XVI. p. 665, 574, &e. The chic: 
explanations now added were, the whole Rubrick before private apt 
all the latter part of the Catechiſm from the Lord's Prayer to the end; 
prayers in the daily Service and Litany for thereſt of the royal family ; thank! 
givings for rain, fair weather, plenty, peace, and victory, deliverance fiom 
the plague, & c. Rymer, Ibid, p. $66, &c. ö | There 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENG AN D. 


could not comply with the received doctrines of the church 


of England. But in this, there was not the leaſt indulgence 


for the tender conſciences of the puritans. Theſe were all a 


{et of obſtinate people, who deſerved to have no tavour ſhewn 


them! ; 
As the parliament was to meet the 19th of March, the 


king thought it neceſſary to gain the affections of his ſubjects 
by ſupprefſing ſome abuſes introduced about the end of the 
late reign, tending to the oppreſſion of the people. This he 
did by ſeveral proclamations againſt certain monoplies 
aozinſt protections frequently hindering the courſe of juſtice; 
againſt ſalt-petre men, who dug up people's houſes, unleſs 
they were well feed; againſt the king's purveyors, who ſeized 
any man's horſe and cart, under colour of employing them 
for the king, and then excuſed them for money. Among 
theſe proclamations, there was one not ſo acceptable to the 
people, namely, that againſt hunting, on very tevere penal- 


ties to the offender. This reign was a reign of proclama- 


tions. The king and his miniſters would have been glad to 
have had them regarded as laws ; but neither the judges nor 
cople were yet accuſtomed to it. 

Shortly after, another appeared, appointing the 5th of Au- 
guſt to be kept as a holy-day. It was ordered, that every 
year on that day public thanks ſhould be returned God in 
all the churches, for the king's miraculous deliverance in the 
year 1600, from the conſpiracy of the Gouries, who made 
an attempt upon his life!, This new holy-day was not uni- 
verſally liked. Beſides that the occaſion of it happened to the 
king before his acceſſion to the crown of England, there were 
people as well in Scotland as England, who had the malice to 
affirm it was only a fiction to cover a real conſpiracy of the 
king againſt the two Ruthvins or Gouries, who were killed 
on that occaſion. I do not relate this with intent to blemith 
king James's reputation, or to queſtion the deliverance for 
which he was pleaſed to thank God, but only to ſhew that 
from the beginning of his reign in England, there were ſome 
who had no great opinion of him m. | 

As the time of the parliament's meeting approached, the 
king and queen made their entry into London four days be- 
fore, not having been able to do it ſooner by reaſon of the 
plague. The king had need that day of all his patience, no- 


| thing being more diſagreeable to him than the ſolemnities 


which drew a crowd of people about him n. Herein he dif— 
fered from queen Elizabeth, who took a pleaſure in ſeeing 
her people preſs to behold her, and in hearing their acclama- 
tions. 


James the Firſt's notion of the Engliſh conſtitution was, 
as I obſerved, very different from what had been hitherto 
current. If any of his predeceſſors had been of his opinion, 
they had, at leaſt, taken care to conceal it, or to ſhew it but 
on extraordinary occaſions. For his part, he did not think 
fit to follow their example, ſince he omitted no opportunity 
to diſcover his thoughts. He was perſuaded the privileges of 


the nation and parliament were ſo many uſurpations, or at 


beſt, but revocable conceffions of the crown, and gave fre- 


quent occaſion to believe he had formed a deſign to free both 
himſelf and ſucceffors from the reſtraint which the laws, cuſ— 
toms, and privileges of the Englith nation had laid on his 
predeceſſors. However, from one end of his reign to the 
other, he embraced all opportunities to improve his preroga- 
tive-royal, to which he ſet no bounds but his will. The firſt 
public ſtep which diſcovered his ſentiments, was the calling 
of his firſt parliament, of which I am now going to ſpeak. 
Both in the writs and the proclamation, he takes upon him 
to deſcribe what ſort of repreſentatives ſhould be elected, not 
by way of exhortation, as the former kings had done, but by 
way ef command, and as conditions without which they 
ſhould not to be admitted into the houſe. This was directly 
firiking at the commons, whoſe privilege of deciding the va- 
lidity of elections had never been queſtioned. 

We notifye by theis greſentes, that all retornes and cer- 
tiicates of knights, citizM: and burgeſſes, oughte and are 
to be brought to the chauncery, and there to be fyled of 
record; and if any ſhall be founde to be made contrarie to 
this proclamation, the ſame is to be rejected as unlawful and 
inſufficient, and. the citie or borough to be fyned for the 
lame ; and if it be founde that they have commytted any 


. | There was not ouly a yearly feaſt for this deliverance (whether real or 
imaginary) ; but alſo a weekly commemoration, by a ſermon every Tueſday, 
ldou ſays, that the wiſeſt of the Scottiſh nation gave little credit to that 
ſtory, p. 8. And Dr. Welwood, that being in itſelf ſo improbable a thing, 
and attended with ſo many inconſiſtent circumſtances, it was diſbelieved at 
the time it was ſaid to have been attempted, p. 19. | 
® Ereikin and Ramſey, two of his deliverers, were rewarded with wealth 
and honour, The firſt was made earl of Kelly, and chief gentleman of the 
bed-chamber to the king; and the ſecond, beſides the title of earl of Holder- 


nels, got one of the prune beauties of the kin gedom, daughter of the earl of 
Sulſen. Wiliap, p. 667. 
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groſſe or wilful default and contempt in their election, re- 
torne or certificate, that then their liberties, according to 
the lawe, are to be ſeized into our handes as forfeited ; and 
if any perſon take upon him the place of a knight, citizen or 
burgeſſe, not beinge duely elected, retorned and ſworn ac- 
cording to the lawes and ſtatutes in that behalfe provided, 
and according to the purport, effect, and true meaning of this 
oure proclamation, then every perſon ſoe offending, to be 
fyned and impriſoned for the ſame.” | 

Thus the king aſſumed a power, not only to enjoin penal- 
ties on ſuch as thould offend againſt the ſtatutes concerning 
elections, but alſo to enjoin them by a bare proclamation, the 
authority whereof he rendered equal to that of the laws. We 
ſhall ſee preſently this was not done without deſign. 

At the opening of the parliament, the king veing ſeated on 
his throne, ſent tor the commons as uſual ; but as the crowd 
was great, 1t happened that ſeveral of the members could not 
enter. Sir Herbert Crofts, one of the repreſentatives, ſtriving 
to get in, was rudely thruſt back by one of the king's guards, 
who knowing him to be what he was, ſaid to him in a jeer, 
** Goodman burgeſs, you come not here.” This affair made 
ſome noiſe afterwards; but the houſe thought proper to take 
no notice of it. The commons being entered, the king made 
a ſpeech to both houſes, which, though very long, deſerves 
to be inſerted at length, that from tome certain paſlages 


may be diſcovered the genius, character, and deſigns of this 
Prince: f 


56 IT did no ſooner pleaſe God to lighten his hand, and 


relent the violence of his devouring angel againſt the 


poor people of this city, but as ſoon did I reſolve to call 
this parliament, and that for three chief and principal rea— 
ſons. The firſt whereof is (and which of iticlf, although 
there were no more, is not only a ſufficient, but a moſt 
full and neceſſary ground and reaſon for convening of this aſ- 
ſembly; this firſt reaſon, I ſay, is, that you, who are here 
preſently aſſembled to repreſent the body of this whole 
kingdom, and of all forts of people within the ſame, may 
with your own cars hear, and that I out of mine own mouth 
may deliver unto you, the aſſurance of my due thankful— 
neſs for your ſo joyful and general applauſe, to the declar- 


ing and receiving of me in this ſeat (which God, by my 


birth-right and lineal deſcent, had in the fulneſs of time 
provided for me; and that, immediately after it pleaſed 
God to call your late ſovereign, of famous memory, full 


of days, but fuller of immortal trophies of honour, out of 


this tranſitory life. Not that I am able to expreſs by 
words, or utter by eloquence, the vive image of mine in- 
ward thankfulneſs, but only that out of mine own mouth 
you may reſt aſſured to expect that meaſure of thankfulneſs 
at my hands, which is according to the infiniteneſs of your 
deſerts, and to my inclination and ability for requital of 
the ſame. Shall I ever? nay, can I ever be able, or ra- 
ther ſo unable in memory, as to forget your unexpected 
readineſs and alacrity, your ever memorable reſolution, 
and your moſt wondertul conjunction and harmony of your 
hearts, in declaring and embracing me as your undoubted 
and lawful king and governor? Or hall it ever be blot- 
ted out of my mind, how at my firſt entry into this king- 
dom, the people of all ſorts rid and ran; nay rather flew 
to meet me? Their eyes flaming nothing but ſparkles of 
affection ; their mouths and tongues uttering nothing but 
ſounds of joy; their hands, feet, and all the reſt of their 
members in their geſtures, diſcovering a paſſionate longing, 
and earneſtneſs to meet and embrace their new ſovereign. 
Quid ergo retribuam ? Shall I allow in myſelt that which 
1 could never bear with in another? No, I muſt plainly 
and freely confeſs here, in all your audiences, that I did 
ever naturally ſo far miſlike a tongue too ſmooth, and di- 
ligent in paying their creditors with lip-payment and ver- 
bal thanks, as I ever ſuſpected that ſort of people meant 
not to pay their debtors in more ſubſtantial ſort of coin. 
And therefore for expreſſing my thankfulneſs, I muſt reſort 
unto the other two reaſons of my convening of this par- 
liament, by them in action to utter my thankfulneſs : both 
the ſaid reaſons having but one ground, which is the deeds, 
whereby all the days of my life I am by God's grace to 


n The ſuburbs and city were one continued ſcene of pageantry, There 
were ſeven triumphal gates or arches erected in the ſtreets through which he 
was to paſs from the Lower to Whitehall. It ſeems, he endured this day's 
brunt pretty patiently, being ſure he ſhould never have ſuch another. But 
afterwards (ſays Wilton) in his public appearances, the crowds of people made 
him jo impatient, that he often diſperſed them with frowns, not to ſay 
curſes. His private recreations at home, and his hunting exerciſes abroad, 
both with the leaſt diſturbances, were his delights, Stow, p. 836, &c. 
Wilſon, p. 66z. ' 
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expreſs my ſaid thankfulneſs towards you, but divided in 
this, that in the firſt of theſe two mine actions of thanks 
are ſo infeparably conjoined with my perſon, as they ate 
in a manner become individually annexed to the ſame. In 
the other reaſon, mine actions are ſuch, as I may either do 
them, or leave them undone, although by God's grace L 
hope never to be weary of the doing of them. 

As tothe firſt, it is the bleſſings which God hath in my 
perſon beſtowed upon you all, wherein I proteſt I do more 
glory at the ſame for your weale, than for any particular 
reſpect of mine own reputation, or advantage therein. . 

The firſt then of theſe bleſſings, which God hath joint- 
ly with my perſon ſent unto you, is, outward peace; that 
is peace abroad with all foreign neighbours: tor I thank 
God, I may juſtly ſay, that never fince I was a king, I ei- 
ther received wrong of any other Chriſtian prince or ſtate, 
or did wrong to any. I have ever, I praiſe God, yet kept 
peace and amity with all, which hath been ſo far tied to 
my perſon, as at my coming here, you are witneſſes, I 
found the ſtate embarked in a great and tedious war; and 
only by mine arrival here, and by the peace in my per- 
ſon, is now amity kept, where war was before, which 
is no ſmall bleſfing to a Chriſtian commonwealth ; for by 
peace abroad with their neighbours, the towns flouriſh, the 
merchants become rich, the trade doth increaſe, and the 
people of all ſorts in the land enjoy free liberty to exerciſe 
themſelves in their ſeveral vocations, without peril or di— 
fturbance. Not that I think this outward peace ſo unſe- 
parably tied to my perſon, as I dare affaredly promiſe to 
myſelf, and to you, the certain continuance thereof : but 
thus far I can very well aſſure you, and in the word of a 
| king promiſe unto you, that I ſhall never give the firſt oc- 
cation of the breach thereof; neither ſhall I ever be moved 
for any particular or private paſſion of mind, or inter- 
rupt your public peace, except I be forced thercunto, ei- 
ther for reparation of the honour of the kingdom, or elſe 
by neceffity for the weale and preſervation of the ſame : 
in which caſe a ſecure and honourable war, muſt be pre- 
ferred to an unſecure and diſhonourable peace. Yet do I 
hope, by my experience of the by-paſt bleſſings of peace, 
which God hath fo long, ever ſince my birth - beſtowed 
upon me, that he will not be weary to continue the ſame, 
nor repent him of his grace towards me; transferring that 
ſentence of king David's, upon his by-paſt victories ot war, 
to mine of peace: That that God who preſerved me 
from the devouring jaws of the bear, and of the lyon, and 
delivered them into my hands, ſhall alſo now grant me vic- 
tory over that uncircumciſed Philiſtine.“ But although out- 
ward peace be a great blefling, yet it is as far inferior to 
peace within, as civil wars are more cruel and unnatural 
than wars abroad. And therefore the ſecond great bleſſing 
that God hath within my perſon ſent -unto you, 1s peace 
within, and that in a double form: Firſt, by my deſcent 
lincally out of the loins of Henry the Seventh, is reunited 
and confirmed in me the union of the two princely roſes of 


the two houſes of Lancaſter and York, whereof that king of 


happy memory was the firſt uniter, as he was alſo the firſt 
oround-layer of the other peace (the lamentable and miſerable 
events, by the civil and bloody diſſention betwixt theſe two 
houſes, was ſo great, and ſo late, as it need not be renewed 
unto your memories), which as it was firſt ſettled and united 
in him, fo is it now reunited and confirmed in me; being 
juſtly and lineally deſcended, not only of that happy con- 


junction, but of both the branches thereof in any times be- 


fore. But the union of theſe two princely houſes is nothing 
comparable to the union of theſe two antient and famous king- 
doms, which is the other inward peace annexed to my perſon. 

And here I muſt crave your patiences for a little ſpace, 
and give me leave to diſcourſe more particularly of the be- 
nefits that do ariſe of that union which 1is*made in my 
blood, being a matter that moſt properly belongeth to me 
To {peak of, as the head wherein that great body is united. 
And firſt, it we were to look no higher than to natural 
and phyſical realons, we may eafily be perſuaded of the 
grcat benefits that by that union do redound to the whole 
land; for if twenty thouſand men be a ſtrong army, is 
not the double thereof forty thouſand, a double the ſtronger 
army? It a baron enricheth himſelf with double as many 


lands as he had before, is he not double the greater? Na- 


ture teaches us, that mountains are made of motes ; and 
that -at the firſt, kingdoms being divided, and every par- 
ticular town, or little country, as tyrants or uſurpers could 
obtain the poſſeſſion, a ſigniory part; many of theſe little 
Kingdoms are now, in proceſs of time, by the ordinance of 
God, joined into great monarchies, whereby they are be- 
come powerful within themſelves, to defend themſelves 
from all outward invaſions, and their head and governor 


thereby enabled to redeem them from foreign aſſaults, ,,, 
puniſh private tranſgreſſions within. Do we not yet 1 
member that this Kingdom was divided into ſeven litt. 
kingdoms, beſides Wales? And is it not now the ſtronger 
by their union? And hath not the union of Wales to EC. 
land added a greater ſtrength thereto ? Which, though ft 
was a great principality, was nothing comparable in great. 
neſs and power tothe antient and famous kingdom of Scotland 
But what ſhould we ſtick upon any: natural appearance. 
when it is maniteſt that God by his almighty proyidey,, 
hath pre-ordained it ſo to be? Hath not God firſt united 
theſe two kingdoms, both in language, religion, and f. 
militude of manners? Yea, hath he not made yg all in 
one iſland, compaſſed with one ſea, and of itſelf by nature 
ſo indiviſible, as almoſt thoſe that were borderers, them. 
ſelves on the late borders, cannot diſtinguiſh, nor k 
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or diſcern their own limits; theſe two countries being ſo. 
D 


parated neither by ſea, nor great river, mountain, nor the; 
ſtrength of nature, but only by little ſmall brooks, or de. 
molithed little walls, ſo as rather they were divided in . 
prehenſion than in effect; and now in the end and files; 
of time united, the right and title of both in my beton 
altke lineally deſcended of both the crowns, whereby jt 7 
now become alike a little world within itlelf, being jy. 
trenched and fortified round about with a natural, aud ye; 
admirable ſtrong pond or ditch, whereby all the former 


fears of this nation are now quite cut off; the other part 


of the iſland being ever before now, not only the place gf 
landing to all ſtrangers, that were to make invaiion here, 
but likewiſe moved by the enemies of this ſtate, by yy. 
timely incurfions to make enforced diverſion from their 
conqueſts, for detending themſelves at home, and keeping 
{ure their back-door, as then it was called, which was the 
greateſt hindrance and lett that ever my predeceflors gf 
this nation gat, in diſturbing them from their many famous 
and glorious conqueſts abroad : * What God bath con. 
joined then, let no man ſeparate.” I am the huſband, and 
all the whole iſland is my lawful wife; I am the head, and 
it is my body; I am the ſhepherd, and it is my flock, [ 
hope therefore no man will be fo unreaſonable as to think, 
that I, that am a Chriſtian king, under the goſpel, ſhould 
be a polygamiſt and huſband to two wives; that I being 
the head, ſhould have a divided and monſtrous body; or 
that being the ſhepherd to ſo fair a flock, (Whole told hath 
no wall to hedge it but the four ſeas), thould have n:y flock 
parted in two. But as I am affured that no honeſt ſubject, 
of whatſocver degree, within my whole dominions, is less 
glad of this joyful union than I am; ſo may the frivolous 
objection of any that would be hinderers of this work 
(which God hath in my perſon already eſtabliſhed) be cati- 
ly anſwered ; which can be none, except {ſuch as are either 
blinded with ignorance, or elſe tranſported with malice, 
being unable to live in a well-governed commonwealth, 
and only delighting to fiſh in troubled waters: for if they 
would ſtand upon their reputation and privileges of any of 
the kingdoms; I pray you, were not both the Kingdoms 
monarchies from the beginning? And conſequently, could 
ever the body be counted without the head, which was 
ever inſeparably joined thereunto ? So that as the honour 
and privileges of any of the kingdoms could not be divided 
from their ſovercign; ſo are they now confounded and 
joined in my perſon, who am equal and alike Kindly head 
to you both. When this kingdom of England was divided 
into ſo many little kingdoms, as I told you before, one ol 
them behoved to cat up another, till they were all united in 
one. And yet can Wiltſhire or Devonſhire, which were 
of the Weſt-Saxons although their kingdom was of longeſt 
durance, and did by conqueſt overcome divers of the rel 
of the little kingdoms, make claim to priority or place 0! 
honour before Suſſex, Eſſex, or other ſhires, which were 
conquered by them? And have we not the like experience 
in the kingdom of France, being compoſed of divers duchics, 
and one after another conquered by the {word * For even 
as little brooks loſe their names by their running and falling 
into great rivers, and the very name and memory of the 


great rivers ſwallowed up in the ocean; fo by the  conjune- - 


tion of divers little kingdoms in one, are all theſe private 
differences and queſtions ſwallowed up. And, fince the 
ſucceſs was happy of the Saxon kings, being conquered 
by the ſpear of Bellona, how much greater reaſon have we 
to expect a happy iſſue of this greater union, which is only 
faſtened and bound up by the wedding-ring of Aftrea * 
And as God hath made Scotland (the one half of this itt) 
to enjoy my birth, and the firſt and moſt imperfect halt 0 
my life; and you here to enjoy the perfect and laſt hal 
thereof; ſo cannot I think that any would be fo inurl“ 
to me, no, not in their thoughts and wiſhes, as '0 cul 
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aſunder the one half of me from the other. But in this 
| have far enough inſiſted, reſting aſſured, that in 
and minds you all applaud this my diſcourſe 
although theſe bleſſings, before rehearſed, of in- 
ourward peace be great; yet ſeeing that in 
all good things, a great part of their goodnels and eſti- 
mation is loft, if they have not appearance of perpetuity 
or long cou nujnce {0 hath it pleaſed Almighty God to 
pany my perſon alſo with that favour, having health- 
ful and hopeful iſſue of my body, whereot ſome are here 
reſent, for continuance and propagation of that undoubted 
tight which is in my perſon ; under whom I doubt not but 
it will pleaſe God to proſper and continue for many years 
this union, and all other bl-ſhngs of inward and outward 
ace, which I have brought with me. 

But neither peace outward, nor peace inward, nor any 
other blefſing that can follow thereupon, nor appearance 
of the perpetuity thereof, by propagation in the poſterity, 
is but a weak pillar, and a rotten reed to lean unto, if God 
do not ſtrengthen, and by the ſtaff of his bleſſing make 
them durable; for in vain doth the watchman watch the 
city, it the Lord be not the principal defence thereof; in 
vain doth the builder build the houſe, if God give not 
the ſucceſs; and in vain, as Paul faith, doth Paul plant, 
and Apollo water, if God give not the increaſe: for all 
wordly bleffings are but like ſwift-paſſing ſhadows, fading 
flowers, or chaff blown before the wind, if by the profel- 
fon of true religion, and works according thereunto, God 
be not moved to maintain and ſettle the thrones of princes. 
And although that ſince mine entry into this kingdom, I 
have both by meeting with divers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and likewiſe by divers proclamations, clearly declared my 
mind in points of religion, yet do TI not think it amiſs in 
this ſo ſolemn an audience, I ſhould now take occaſion to 
diſcover ſomewhat of the ſecrets of my heart in that mat- 
ter. For I ſhall never, with God's grace, be aſhamed to 
make public profeſſion thereof at all occaſions, leſt God 
ſhould be aſhamed to profeſs and allow me, before men 
and angels; eſpecially, leſt that at this time men might 
preſume farther upon the miſknowledge of my mean- 
ing, to trouble this parhament of ours than were conve- 
= mica. | 

0: I « At my firſt coming, although I found but one religion, 
th and that which by myſelf is profefſed, publicly allowed, 
och and by the law maintained; yet found I another ſort of 
ect, religion, beſides a private ſect, lurking within the bowels 
of this nation. The firſt is the true religion, which by me 
is profeſſed, and by the law is eſtablithed ; the ſecond is, 
the falſely called catholics, but truly papiſts; the third, 
which I. call a ſect, rather than a religion, is the puritans 
and noveliſts, who do not ſo far differ from us in points of 
religion, as in their confuſed form of policy and purity, being 
ever diſcontented with the preſent government, and impatient 
to ſuffer any ſuperiority, which makes their ſec unable to be 
ſuffered, in any well-governed commonwealth. But as for 
my courſe towards them remit it to my proclamations made 
upon that ſubject. 

And now for the papiſts, I muſt put a difference be- 
twixt my own private profeſſion of mine own ſalvation, and 
my politic government of the realm, ſor the weale and quiet- 
nels thereof. As for mine own profeſſion, you have me your 
head now amongſt you, of the ſame religion that the body is 
of: as I am no ſtranger to you in blood, no more am I a 
ſtranger to you in faith, or in the matters concerning the 
houſe of God. And although this my profeſſion be accord- 
ing to mine education, wherein, I thank God, I ſucked the 
milk of God's truth, with the milk of my nurſe; yet do I 
here proteſt unto you, that I would never for ſuch a conceit 
of conſtancy, or rather prejudicate opinion, have ſo firmly 
kept my firſt profeſſion, if I had not found it agrecable to all 
reaion, and to the rule of my conſcience. But I was never 
Violent, nor unreaſonable in my profeſſion : I acknowledge 
the Roman church ro be our mother church, although defiled 
with ſome infirmities and corruptions,” as the Jews were, when 
they crucified Chriſt. And as I am none enemy to the life 
of a fick man, becauſe I would have his body purged of ill 
humours ; no more am I enemy to their church, becauſe 1 
would have them reform their errors, not wiſhing the down- 
throwing of the temple, but that it might be purged, and 
cleanſed from corruption ; otherwiſe how can they wiſh us to 
enter, if their houſe be not firſt clean? But as I would be 
lother to diſpenſe in the leaſt point of mine own conſcience, 
for any worldly reſpect, than the fooliſh preciſion of them 
all; ſo would I be as ſorry to ſtrait the politic government of 
the bodies and minds of all my ſubjects to my private opi- 
nions; nay, my mind was ever ſo free from perſecution, or 


thralling of my ſubjects in matters of conſcience, as I hope 
Number 86; | 
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thoſe of that profeſſion within this kingdom, have a proof 
ſince my coming, that I was fo far from nerfing ther bur— 
thens wit: Rehoboam, as I have ſo much, as dithei time, 
occaſion, or law could permit, lightened them. And even now 
at this time, have I been careful to reviſe and conſider deeply 
upon the laws made againſt them, That ſome overture 
might be proponed to the preſent parhament, for clearing 
theſe laws by reaſon, which. is the foul of the law) in caſe 
they have been in times paſt further, or more rigoroully ex- 
tended by judges, than the meaning of the law was, or might 
tend to the hurt as well of the innocent, 'as of guilty per- 
ſons.” And as to the perſons of my ſubjects which are of that 
proteſſion, I muſt divide: them into two ranks, clerics and 
laics ; for the part of the laics, certainly I ever thought them 
far more excuſable than the other ſort, becauſe that ſort of 
religion contained ſuch an ignorant, doubtful, and implicit 
kind of faith in the laics, grounded upon their church, as 
except they do generally believe whatſoever their teachers 
pleaſe to affirm, they cannot be thought guilty of theſe par- 
ticular points of herefies and corruptions, which their teachers 
do ſo wilfully profeſs. And again, I muſt ſubdivide the ſame 
laics into two ranks, that is, either quiet and well-minded 
men, peaceable ſubjects, who either being old, have retained 
their firſt drunken in liquor, upon a certain ſhamefacedneſs 
to be thought curious, or changeable ; or being young men, 
through evil educations, have never been nurſed or brought 
up but upon ſuch venom, inſtead of wholeſome nutriment : 
and that ſort of people, I would be ſorry to puniſh their bo- 
dies for the error of their minds, the reformation whereof 
muſt only come of God, and the true ſpirit. But the other 
rank of laics, who either through curioſity, affectation of no- 
velties, or diſcontentment in their private humours, have 
changed their coats, only to be factious ſtirrers of ſedition, 
and perturbers of the commonwealth ; their backwardneſs in 
their religion giveth a ground to me (their magiſtrate), to 
take the better heed to their proceedings, and to correct 


their obſtinacy. 


** Bur for the part of the clerics, I muſt directly ſay and 
affirm, that as long as they maintain one ſpecial point of their 
doctrine, and another point of their practice, they are no 
way ſufferable to remain in this kingdom. Their point of 
doctrine is, that arrogant and ambitious ſupremacy of their 
head the pope, whereby he not only claims to be ſpiritual 


head of all Chriſtians, but alſo to have an imperial civil power 


over all kings and emperors, dethroning and decrowning 
princes with his foot as pleaſeth him, and diſpenſing and diſ- 
poſing of all kingdoms and empires at his appetite. 
The other point which they obſerve in continual prac- 
tice is, the aſſaſſinates and murthers of kings; think- 
ing it no fin, but rather a matter of ſalvation, to do 
all actions of rebellion and hoſtility againſt their natural 
ſovereign Lord, if he be once curſed, his ſubjects diſ- 
charged of their fidelity, and his kingdom given a prey, by 
that three-crowned monarch, or rather monſter, their head. 
And in this point I have no occaſion to ſpeak further here, 
ſaying, That I could wiſh from my heart, that it would 
pleaſe God to make me one of the members of ſuch a ge- 
neral chriſtian union in religion, as laying wilfulneſs aſide 
on both hands, we might meet in the midſt, which is the 
centre and perfection of all things. For if they would 
leave, and be aſhamed of ſuch new and groſs corruptions 
of theirs, as themſelves cannot maintain, nor deny to be 
worthy of reformation, I would for my own part be con- 
tent to meet them in the midway, ſo that all novelties 
might be renounced on either fides.” For as my faith is 
the true, ancient, catholic, and apoſtolic faith, grounded 
upon the Scriptures and expreſs Word of God; ſo will I 
ever yield all reverence to antiquity, in the points of eccle- 
ſiaſtical policy: and by that means ſhall I ever, with God's 
grace, keep myſelf from either being an heretic in faith, or 
{chiſmatic in matters of policy. 

* But of one thing would J have the papiſts of this land 
to be admoniſhed, that they preſume not ſo much upon my 
lenity (becauſe I would be loth to be thought a perſecu- 
tor), as thereupon to think it lawtul for them daily to in- 
creaſe their number and ſtrength in this kingdom; where- 
by, if not in my time, at leaſt in the time of my poſterity, 
they might be in hope to erect their religion again. No, 
let them aſſure themſelves, that as I am a friend to their 
perſons, if they be good ſubjects; fo I am a vowed enemy, 
and do denounce mortal war to their errors. And that as 
I would be ſorry to be driven by their ill behaviour, from 
the protection and conſervation of their bodies and lives; 
ſo will I never ceaſe, as far as I can, to tread down their 
errors and wrong opinions. For I could not permit the 
increaſe and growing of their religion, without firſt betray- 
ing of myſelt and mine own conſcience : Secondly, this 
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whole iſle, as well the part I am come from, as the part I 
remain in; in betraying their liberties, and reducing them 
to the former laviſh yoke, which both had caſten off be- 
fore I came amongſt them: and Thirdly, the liberty of the 
crown in my poſterity, which I ſhould leave again under a 
new ſlavery, having found it left free to me by my predeceſ- 
ſors. And therefore would I wiſh all my good ſubjects that 
are deccived with that corruption, firſt, if they find any be- 
ginning of inſtruction in themſelves of knowledge, and love 
to the truth, to foſter the ſame by all lawful means, and to 
beware of quenching the ſpirit that worketh within them. 
And if they can find as yet no motion tending that way, to 
be ſtudious to read and confer with learned men, and to uſe 
all ſuch means as may further their reſolution ; aſſuring them- 
ſelves, that as long as they are diſconformable in religion 


from us, they cannot be but half my ſubjects, be able to do 


but half ſervice, and I to want the beſt half of them, which 
1s their ſouls. | | | 
And here I take occaſion to ſpeak to you my lords the 
biſhops ; for as you my lord of Durham ſaid very learnedly 
to day in your fermon, * Correction without inſtruction is 
but a tyranny :* So ought you, and all the clergy under you, 
to be more careful, vigilant, and diligent, than you have 
been to win ſouls to God, as well by your exemplary life as 


doctrine. And fince you fee how careful they are, ſparing 


neither labour, pains, nor extream peril of their perſons, 
to pervert (the devil is fo buſy a biſhop), ye ſhould be the 
more careful and wakeful in your charges. Follow the rule 
preſcribed to you by St. Paul, © Be ye careful to exhort and 
inſtruct, in ſeaſon, and out of ſeaſon :' And where you have 
been any way ſluggiſh before, now waken yourſelves up again 
with a new diligence in this point, remitting the ſucceſs to 


to God, who calling them either at the ſecond, third, tenth, 


or-twelfth hour, as they are alike welcome to him, ſo ſhall 
they be to me his lieutenant here. | 

“ The third reaſon of my convening you at this time, 
which containeth ſuch actions of my thanktulneſs towards you, 


as I may either do, or leave undone, yet ſhall, with God's 


grace, ever preſs to perform all the days of my life. It con- 
fiſts in theſe two points, in making of laws at certain times, 
which is only at ſuch times as this, in parliament ; or in the 
careful execution thereof at all other times. As tor the mak- 
ing of them, I will thus far faithfully promiſe unto you, that 
I will ever prefer the weal of the body, and of the whole 
commonwealth, in making of good laws and conftitutions, 
to any particular or private ends of mine, thinking ever 
the wealth and weal of the commonwealth to be my greateſt 
weal, and worldly felicity : a point wherein a lawful king 
doth directly difter from a tyrant. But at this time I am 
only thus far to forewarn you in that point, that you be- 
ware to ſeek the making of too many laws, for two eſpe- 
cial reaſons: firſt, becauſe “ in corruptiſſimà republica 
plurimæ leges, and the execution of good laws is far more 
profitable in a commonwealth, than to burthen men's me- 
mories with the making of too many of them. And next, 
becauſe the making of too many laws 1n one parliament 
will bring in confuſion, for lack of leiſure wiſely to deli- 
berate before you conclude : For the biſhop ſaid well to 
day, that to deliberation would a large time be given; but 
ro execution a greater promptneſs was required.“ As for 
the execution of good laws, it hath been very wiſely and 
honourably foreſeen, and ordered by my predeceſſors in this 
kingdom, in planting ſuch a number of judges, and all 
ſorts of magiſtrates, in convenient places, for the execu- 
tion of the tame. And therefore muft I now turn me to 
you that are judges, and magiſtrates under me, as' mine 
eyes and ears in this caſe: I can ſay none otherwiſe to 
you, than as Ezekias the good King of Juda ſaid to his 
judges, * Remember that the thrones you fit on are God's, 
and neither yours nor mine.“ And that as you muſt be 
anſwerable to me, ſo muſt both you and I be anſwerable 
to God, for the due execution of our offices. That place is 
no place for you to utter your affections in; you muſt not 
there hate your foe, nor love your friend ; fear the offence 
of the greater party, or pity the miſery of the meaner; ye 
muſt be blind, and not ſee diſtinctions of perſons; hand- 
leſs, not to receive bribes ; but keep that juſt temper and 
mid-courſe in all your proceedings, that like a juſt balance, 
ye may neither ſway to the right nor left hand. Three 
principal qualities are required in you, knowledge, cou- 
rage, and fincerity; that you may diſcern with knowledge, 
execute with courage, and do both in upright ſincerity. 
And as for my part, I do vow and proteſt here in the pre- 
ſence of God, and of this honourable audience, J never 


ſhall be weary, nor omit no occaſion wherein I may ſhew 


my caretulneſs of the execution of good laws, And 
as I with you that are judges, not to be weary in your 


office, in doing of it, ſo ſhall I never he weary, 
grace, to take account of you, which is properly m 
* And thus having told you the three cauſes of 
vening of this parliament, all three tending only to u 
my tbankfulneſs, but in divers forms: the firſt by u 8 
the other two by action; I do confeſs, that when 18 
done, and performed all that in this ſpeech I have promiſ by 
* Inutilis ſervus ſum.” Inutile, becauſe the meaning ot 0 | 
word Inutilis in that place of Scripture, is underſtood th . 
in doing all that ſervice which we can to God, it is but : 
due, and we do nothing to God, but that which wo 8 
bound to do; and in like manner, when I have done py 
that I can for you, I do nothing but that which I am woe 
to do: and am accountable to God upon the contrary, « * 
I do acknowledge that the ſpecial and greateſt point of tie 
ference that is betwixt a rightful king, and a uſurpin = 
rant, 1s inthis ; that whereas the proud and ambitious 15 8 
doth think his kingdom and people are only ordained for . 
tisfaction of his deſires and unreaſonable appetites; vg 
righteous and juſt king doth by the contrary acknowleds. 
himſelf to be ordained for the procuring of the wealth = 
proſperity of his people, and that his greateſt and princi "al 
worldly telicity muſt conſiſt in their proſperity.” If you 5 
rich, I cannot be poor; if you be happy, I cannot but 1. 
fortunate; and J proteſt, that your welfare ſhall ever be - 
greateſt care and contentment. And that I am a ſerrane?, 
moſt true ; that as I am head and governor of all the peo 1 
in my dominions, who are my natural vaſſals and fubjech 
confidering them in numbers and diſtinct ranks ; ſo if ye 


ith God's 
* calling. 
my con. 


will take the whole people as one body and maſs, then ; 


the head is ordained for the body, and not the body for the 
head, fo muſt a righteous king know himſelf to be ordaineg 
for his people, and not his people for him: for although 
king and people be relata, yet can he be no king if he want 
people and ſubjects : but there be many people in the world 
that lack a head; wherefore-I will never be aſhamed to con- 
teſs it my principal honour, to be the great ſervant of the 
commonwealth ; and ever think the proſperity thereof to be 
my greateſt felicity, as I have already ſaid. 

oy But as It was the whole body of this kingdom (with 
an uniform aſſent and harmony), as I told you in the be- 
beginning of my ſpeech, which did ſo far oblige me, in good- 
will and thankfulneſs of requital for their alacrity and rei 
dineſs in declaring and receiving me to that place which 
God had provided for me, and not any particular perſons 
(for then it had not been the body), ſo is my thankfulneſs 
due to the whole ſtate. For even as in matters of faults, 
Quod a multis peccatur impunè peccatur; even ſo in mat- 
ters of virtuous and good deeds, what is done by the wil- 
ling conſent and harmony of the whole body, no particular 
perſon can juſtly claim thanks, as proper to him for the 
lame; and therefore I muſt here make a little apology for 
myſelf, in that I could not fatisfy the particular humours 
of every perſon «that looked for fome advancement or re- 
ward at my hand, fince my entry into this kingdom. Three 
kinds of things were craved of me, advancement to honour, 
preterment to place of credit about my perſon, and reward 
in matters of land or profit. If I had beſtowed honour 
upon all, no man could have been advanced to honour; 
tor the degees of honour do confiſt in preferring ſome 
above their fellows : If every man had the like acceſs to 
my privy or bed-chamber, then no man could have it, be- 


cauſe it cannot contain all; and if I had beſtowed lands 


and rewards upon every man, the fountain of my liberality 
would have been ſo exhauſted and dried, as I would lack 
means to be liberal to any man: and yet was I not fo ſpa- 
ring, but I may without vaunting aftirm, that I have en- 
larged my favour in all the three degrees, towards as man, 
and more than ever king of England did, in fo ſhort 2 
ſpace. No, I rather crave your pardon, that I have been 
ſo bountiful: for, if the means of the crown be waſted, ! 
behoved then to have recourſe to you my ſubjects, and be 
burthenſome to you; which I would be lotheſt to be of 
any king alive. For as it is true, that as I have alreads 


ſaid, it was a whole body which did deſerve ſo well at mY 


hand, and not every particular perſon of the people: het 
were there ſome. who by reaſon of their office, credit with 
the people, or otherwiſe, took occaſion both before, and 
at the ſame time of my coming amongſt you, to give proc: 
of their love and affection towards me. Not that I am 
any way in doubt, that if other of my ſubjects had been in 
their places, and had had the Hike occaſion, but they would 
have uttered the like good effects (1o general and ſo great 
were the love and affection of you all towards me): but 
yet this having been performed by ſome ſpecial perſons, 
could not without unthankfulneſs but requite them accotd- 
ingly. And therefore had I juſt occaſion to advance ſore 
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in honour, ſome to places of ſervice about me, and by re- 
ding to enable ſome who had deſerved well of me, and 
ee not otherwiſe able to maintain the rapks I thought 
ed capable of, and others who although they had not 
"ticularly deſerved before, yet J tound them capable and 
4 cthy of place of preferment and credit, and not able to 
ſaſtain thoſe: places for which I thought them fit, without 
my help. Two eſpecial cauſes moved me to be fo open- 
handed, whereof the one was reaſonable and honourable, 
but the other (I will not be aſhamed to confeſs unto you) 
rocceded of mine own infirmity. That which was juſt 
and honourable, was, that being ſo far heholden to the body 
of the whole ſtate, I thought I could not refuſe to let run 
ſome ſmall brooks out ot the fountain of my thankful- 
nets to the whole, for refreſhing of particular perſons that 
were members of that multitude, The other, which pro- 
ceeded out of mine own infirmity, was, the multitude and 
importunity of ſuitors. -But although reaſon come by infu- 
fon in a manner, yet experience groweth with time and 
labour: and therefore do I not doubt, but experience in time 
coming will both teach the particular ſubjects of this king- 
dom, not to be ſo importune and unditereer in craving z and 
me not to be ſo cafily and lightly moved in granting, that 
which may be harmful to my eſtate, and conſequently to the 


whole kingdom. 


« And thus having at length declared unto you my mind, 
in all the points for the which I called this parhament, my 
conclufion ſhall only now be, to excuſe mytelt, in cafe you 


hare not found ſuch eloquence in my ſpecch, 2s peradven- 


ture you might have looked for at my hands. I m:ght, if I 
lift, allege the great weight of my affairs, and my continual 
bufineſs and diſtractions, that I could never have leiſure to 
think upon what I was to ſpeak, before TI came to the place 
where I was to ſpeak : and I might allo allege, that my 
firſt fight of this ſo famous and honourable an afſembly, 


might likewife breed ſome impediment : but leaving theſe 


excuſes, 1 will plainly and freely in my manner, tell you the 
true cauſe of it; which is, that it becometh a king, in my 
opinion, to uſe no other eloquence than plainneſs and fince- 
rity, By plainneſs I mean, that his ſpeeches ſhould be ſo 
cleur, and void of all ambiguity, that they may not be 
thrown, nor rent aſunder in contrary ſenſes, like the old 
oracles of the pagan gods. And by fincerity, I underſtand, 
that uprightneſs and honeſty which ought to be in a king's 
whole ſpecches and actions; that, as far as a king is in ho- 
your erected above any of his ſubjects, ſo far ſhould he ſtrive 
in fincerity to be above them in all, and that his tongue ſhould 
be ever the true meſſenger of his heart. And this ſort of 
cloquence may you ever aſſuredly look for at my hands.” 


This ſpeech was not received with the applauſes expected 
by the king. Beſides the exceſſive length, ſeveral things were 
remarked which gave occafion for centure. In the firſt place, 
no body could tell what to make of his actions of thanks 
inſeparably conjoined in his perſon,” and containing two 
bleflings, the firft whereof was confined. to theſe two points: 
1, That having never had war with any of his neighbours, 
he inferred from thence that he brought peace with him every 
where, But it was no great wonder he had not been hither- 
to in war with his neighbours, fince Scotland has properly no 
neighbours but the Engliſh. 2. That without being ſollici— 
ted, he had revoked the letters of mark againſt Spain. The 
other bleſſing of his actions of thanks, ” confifted in the 
union in his perſon of the titles of the two houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, Hence he would have inſinuated, that by his ac- 
ceſfion to the throne of England, he treed the Englith from 
the dread of ſeeing a renewal of the civil wars occaſioned by 
the title of the two houſes. But this pretended dread was 
only a chimera of his own forming. Since Henry VIII. who 
much more juſtly united in his perſon the rights of the two 
contending houſes, the dread of a civil war had ſo diſappeared, 
that it was entirely forgot. As for his efforts to ſhew rhe 
great advantages which would accrue to England from the 
union of the two kingdoms, they were entirely vain, as will 
acreafter appear. Beſides, his inferences from the arbitrary 
compariſons of a head with a divided body, a huſband with 
ivo wives, a ſhepherd with two flocks, ſeemed ſo little ſolid, 
that they were turned to ridicule. What he ſaid about religion, 
was diſpleaſing to all. The catholics were not ſatisfied with 
his diſtinctions. The puritans were extremely offended, that 


he ſhould poſitively ſay of them, They were ever diſcon- 


A modern author ſays, this ſpeech diſplays fully king James's character, 
and proves him to have poſſeſſed more knowledge and greater parts, than 
Prudence or any juſt ſenſe of decorum and propriety, He obſerves, it wants 
that majeſtic brevity and reſerve which becomes a king in his addreſſes to the 
great council of the nation. It contains however a remarkable ſtroke of 
candor, where he confeſſes his too great facility in yielding to the ſollicita- 
nous of ſuitors; a fault, which he promiſes to correct, but which adbered 
to him during the whole courſe of his reign, Hume, p. 11. 


of ENGLAND. 393 
tented with the preſent government, and impatient of any 
ſuperiority, which made their ſect inſufferable in a well— 
governed commonwealth.” The proteſtants in general re— 
marked in his ſpeech too great condeſcenſion for the papiſts, 
and even contradiction in what he faid about them. On the 
one hand, he affirmed, he was of the church of England, 
and his faith grounded upon the Holy Scriptures. On the other 
hand, he was ready to lay afide all prejudice, and meet the 
catholics half way. He declared himſelf a mortal enemy to 
their errors, but took care to intimate, that he confined, as I 
may ſay, theſe errors to the doctrine of the pope's exorbitant 
power. Upon the other ſort of “ actions of thanks,” con- 
ſiſting in the making and executing of laws, it was iaid, that 
a king of England might extol his condeſcenſion concerning 
ſome particular law, made to his own detriment, and the na- 
tion's benefit: but no king before him ever pretended to lay 
an obligation upon his people, for giving his affent to ſuch 
laws as were for his own and the Kingdom's good. It was 
allo obſerved, that he admoniſhed the parliament not to en- 
act too many laws, as if he feared to be obliged to carry his 
pretended thanktulneſs too far. That as tor the few good 
laws he was willing to admit, all the effects of his thankful- 
neſs conſiſted in giving the judges a very common and trivial 
charge. Finally, it was remarked, that this thanktulneſs up- 
on which his whole ſpeech turned, was as imaginary as the 
cauſe which produced it. In thanking the people of Eng- 
land © tor receiving and embracing him as their undoubted 
and lawful king and governor,” he did not mean to do— 
clare that the people had made him fo, but only that being 
undoubted king by his birth-right, they had rece:vedand own- 
ed him as ſuch. This was leſſening the obligation, and con- 
ſequently the thankfulneſs too. Wherefore it was thought by 
many, that the king's aim, in this long harangue, was not ſo 
much to expreſs his thankfulneſs to the Engliſh, as to inſinu- 
ate to them, that all he was obliged to them for, was, their 
not oppoſing his undoubted right : that his chief intention 
was, to obtain of the parliament the union of the two king- 
doms ; to prevent any new laws againſt the papiſts, and to 
have the execution of thoſe already in force leit to him. What 
was only conjectured at firſt, became certain afterwards, as 
the king's intentions were diſcovered. In this very. parlia- 
ment therefore, a ſuſpicion and jealouſy of the king began to 
be entertained by the pcople. This alſo put the houſe of com- 
mons upon their guard, and made them carefully weigh the 
king's words and actions, who, notwithſtanding the maxims 
laid down in the concluſion of his ſpeech, was a great maſterin 
the art of chuſing ambiguous expreſſions. This muſt always 
be remembered, in order to underſtand the events of this reign o. 

The firſt thing the parliament did, was to prepare an act 
tor acknowledging the king's title to the crown of England. 
James had not required it. On the contrary, in all appear- 
ance, by repeating ſeveral times in his ſpeech, that he was 
undoubted king by birth-right, he defigned to intimate, he 
did not want the parliament's confirmation. Bur if this was 
his intent, the two houſes did not, or ſeemed not to under- 
ſtand it, whether they reſolved to preſerve a privilege hither- 
to enjoyed, or feared ſuch an omiſſion might occaſion troubles 
and rebellions. The king on his part thought it not prudent 
to refuſe the act. | | 

Aſter the parliament had confidered of ſome other affairs, 
they appointed commiſſioners to examine the king's propoſal 
concerning the union of the two kingdoms. But the king 
had already obſtructed it, by laviſhing riches and honours upon 
his Scotch courtiers. This convinced the Engliſh, they could 
not but loſe by a union, whoſe end, as they believed, was to 
render the Scots partakers of rhe riches of England, whereas 
the Engliſh had nothing to expect in Scotland v. Hence the 
king's ſpeech was cenſured, where he ſpoke of Scotland as the 
one halt of the iſland, though the Englith were perſuaded, 
there was a great inequality between England and Scotland. 
The eager purſuit of the Scots after places, penſions, and rich 
matches, raifed the jealouſy of the Englith, and rendered them 
very averſe to the union projected by the king. With theſe 
diſpoſitions the commiſhoners met to examine the advantages 


and inconveniences, in order to make their report to the twa 
houſes 4, 2215 


Whilſt this affair was in hand, moſt people could not for- 


bear ſhewing ditcontent with regard to religion. The catho- 
lics expected greater favours from a prince, whom they ima- 
gined in their intereſt. His diſtinctions between the clerics 
and laics, between thoſe who aſcribed to the pope an unli- 


? It was ſaid, that if the Scots had already impoveriſhed the kingdom, 


they would by the union bankrupt it, Weldon, p. 58. 

4 There were in all torty-three commiſſivners, lords and commons, w ho 
were empowered to meet and treat with certain ſelect commiſſioners to be ap- 
pointed by the parliament of Scotland, Wilion, p. 673, &c, Spotifwoud, 
P. 480. g 
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mited power, and ſuch as received not that doctrine, made 
them fear, the advantages they had promiſed themſelves in 
this new reign would be very inconſiderable. The preſby- 
terians were enraged to ſee the king ſo openly preter the pa- 
piſts before them. All the proteſtants in general heard with 
grief the advances made by the king to the papiſts: eſpecially, 
the offer of meeting them half way, and the affectation of 
condemning only a fingle tenet, gave occaſion to fear, he had 
indeed the ſentiments he was ſuſpected of in Scotland.“ What 
means, ſaid they, his offer to the papiſts of meeting them 
half way, upon their renouncing the doctrines repugnant 
to the regal authority? Where is this half way to be? Does 
it relate to the hierarchy ? But if the pope's authority is 
not received, there will be no difference between the Eng- 
liſh and catholic church. Does he reckon the catholics 
will have come half way, when they have renounced the 
pope's exorbitant power? If fo, we muſt, in order to go 
the other half, yield them the reſt of the articles, which 
were the cauſe of our ſeparation.” In a word, it was not 
known how far this offer was to extend, or where to ſtop, 
ſo obſcure and doubtful. was the expreſſion, though he had 
declared, he would uſe no other eloquence than plainneſs and 
ſincerity. Moſt of the biſhops, and the zealous church of 
England-men, were alone pleaſed, becauſe the king ſeemed bent 
not to ſuffer the puritans, who where no leſs odious to them 
than the bigotted papiſts. It is certain, their zeal for the 
church of England was carried a little too far, and the king, 
by declaring himſelf ſo plainly a ſworn enemy to the puri— 
tans, bred a mutual enmity between the two parties, which 
was but too much cheriſhed, and which, at another time, 
proved fatal to the eſtabliſhed church. The puritans were ſo 
offended at this uncharitableneſs for them, and the great 
condeſcenſion for the papiſts, that they did not ſcruple to 
charge the king, the bithops, and the zealous epiſcopalians, 
with being ſo many popiſh agents. Amidſt theſe diviſions, 
the Romiſh emiſſaries had but too many opportunities to fo- 
ment the animoſity of the two parties, and carry it to the ut- 
moſt height, knowing they could not better execute their 
defigns than when the kingdom was involved in troubles. It 
is pretended, at this time many jeſuits, with their ſuperiors 
permiſſion, were received, ſome as preſpyterian miniſters, 
others as church of England prieſts ; and that under theſe diſ- 
guiſes, they ſo ſtretched the principles of the two parties in 
their writings and ſermons, that the breach was rendered 
irrepairable. | 

At the ſame time, thoſe who approached the king's perſon, 
both Engliſh and Scots, thought only of making their court, 
in order to obtain his good graces and fayours. The jea- 
louſy between the two nations, helped to ſtrain the flattery 
uſed by the whole court to the king. Every one ſtrove to 
keep in his eſteem by whatever was molt grateful to him, 
and nothing was more ſo than to be extolled for his learning 
and parts, and to hear the royal authority talked of accord- 
ing to his principles, It was ſome time betore the people 
had a clear knowledge of this prince's genius and character ; 
but when he was once well known, the eſteem at firſt enter- 
tained of him very ſenfibly diminiſhed, to which the king 
himſelf greatly contributed by his ſtrange conduct, as will 
hereafter appear. 

The principal affair for which the king had ſummoned the 
parliament was, the union of the two kingdoms, though he 
pretended, his ſole motive was to expreſs his thankfulneſs to 
the Engliſh, He had ſo good an opinion of his eloquence, 
that he did-not queſtion the ſucceſs of the affair, and the no- 
mination of the commiſhoners tor that purpoſe confirmed his 
belief. So, whether through impatience, or to engage the 
parliament the ſooner to unite the two kingdoms, he ordered 
himſelf to be proclaimed king of Great Britain, without ſtay- 
ing for the parliament's determination. From thenceforward 


he would hear no more of the diſtinction of the two king- 


doms. St. Andrew's croſs was quartered with St. George's 
in the flags, and by proclamation the Scottiſh coins were made 
current in England. This ſhewed the king did not doubt 
the affair of the union would ſucceed to his wiſh. But he 


r The Engliſh repined, as Wilſon ſays, to ſee the Scots advanced from 
blue bonnets to coltly beavers, wearing inſtead of wadmeal, velvet and ſat- 
tin, p. 073. | | | 

The king ſaid, he defired and commanded, © as an abſolute king,“ 
that there might b2 a conference between the houſe and the judges. He 
had before ſaid, he had no purpoſe to impeach their privilege, but fince 
they cctircd all matters of privilege “ from him and by his grant,” he ex- 
pected they ſhould not be turned againſt him. This caſe of Sir Francis Good- 
win was printed by order of the houſe of commons, 1704, on occaſion of 
the famous debate at chat time upon the Ayleſbury election. | 

This parliament granted the king tunnage and poundage. The tunnage 
vas 35% On every tun of wine, imported, and on a tun of ſweet wine 6s. and 
for every awm of Rheniſh 18. The poundage was 1s. on every twenty 
ſhillings-worth of goods and merchandiſe imported and exported, excepting 


ollen manufactures; and tin and pewter allo excepted, which were to pay 
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did not yet know the genius and character of the Engſiſh 
Such as had no ſhare in his bounties, loudty murmureq i "fn 
his Scotch attendants grown fo rich in a very ſhort {, . 
that the Engliſh could not imitate their magnificence by 
out ruining their eſtates . Several paſquils were daily made 
upon the occaſion, not much to the advantage of the Soo, ; 
nor conſequently to the deſign of the union of the to > 
doms. 

There was alſo another thing which did not render the pe 
ple favourable to the king. This was an occaſion of 1 55 
content given to the houſe of commons, and which it wil 
be neceſſary to mention, in order to ſhew this prince's ig 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, and the juſt cauſe he gave th 
commons to fear, he deſigned to invade their privileges, 1 
mediately after the opening of the parliament, the commons 
examining, according to cuſtom, the conteſted elections, there 
was a debate in the houſe about the return of fir Francis 
Goodwin, and fir John Forteſcue, for knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Bucks; and upon a full hearing, fir Franc; 
was declared duly elected. Three days after, the lords ſent 
a meſſage to the commons, that there might be a conference 
about Goodwin's election. The commons, ſurpriſed at «, 
extraordina:y a meſſage, anſwered, they did not think them. 
ſelves obliged to give an account of their proceedings, and 
therefore could not grant the conference required. The lor; 
replied, the king having been acquainted with what had pajjzg 
in Goodwin's caſe, thought himſelf engaged in honouw to have 
the affair debated again, and had ordered them to confer with 
the commons upon it. Whereupon'the commons, by their 
ſpeaker, gave their reaſons to the king why they could no- 
admit of that innovation. But all they could obtain "as, | 
that inſtead of a conference with the lords, the king cn 
manded them to confer with the judges. This pleaſed them 
no more than the other. They delivered their reaſons in 
writing, at the council-chamber, defiring their lordſhips to in- 
tercede for them to the King, not to violate their privileges, 
The anſwer was, the king abſolutely commanded them to 
have a conference with the judges *, The commons ere 
extremely ſurpriſed at ſo abſolute an order. Mean while, 
tearing to be accuſed of too eaſily engaging in a quarrel with 
the King, they thought it more proper to yield than ſtand 
out; fully bent, however, to adhere to what had been deter- 
mined in the caſe of the conteſted election. Certainly the 
king had engaged in a very nice affair, and probably, would 
not have come off with honour, had he not been diſengaged 
by Goodwin's moderation. Sir Francis, chuſing to forteit hi; 
right rather than occaſion a quarrel between the king and 
the commons, defired rhe houſe to order the county of Bucks 
to elect another knight in his ſtead. The king and commons 
equally accepted of this expedient, which prevented them 
from coming to extremities ; but the king found from hence, 
that no great account was made of the proclamation upon 
calling the parliament, whereby he meant to be maſter of 
the elections. 

The commons perceived by this affair, that the king's in- 
tention was to ſound them, and that hereafter ſuch incidents 
might frequently be revived. For which reaſon, on the 16th 
of June, addreſſing the king concerning certain grievances, 
they took occaſion to repreſent their privileges, of which chen 
ſuppoſed him not yet fully informed. | 

This addreſs ſo diſpleaſed the king, that on the th 
of July he prorogued the parliament to the jth of Fe- 
bruary, to have time to think of means to humble the com- 


king. 


'mons*. 


It is certain, moſt of thoſe who approached the king, la. 
boured to inſpire him with the defign of rendering himſelt 
abſolute, or rather to confirm him in this reſolution, by which 
they perfectly made their court. Beſides, arbitrary power 15 
as advantageous to miniſters and courtiers, as it is prejudicial 
to the reſt of the nation. Several authors accuſe the biſhops 
of having been of the number of the flatterers. Periaps 
matters have been a little aggravated. However, many things 
give occaſion to believe, that the clergy of the church ot 
England were inclined to aſcribe to the king, more power 


25, A denizen was to pay, for every ſack of wool, 33s. 4d. for every i? 
hundred and forty: woolfells 33s. 4d. and for every laſt of hides and Pac“ 
31. 6s. 8d. But a ſtranger was to pay for every ſack of wool 31. 6s. 8d. {oi 
every two hundred and forty woolfells the fame; and for every laſt of hide 
and backs zl. 13s. 4d. See Statut. c. 33.— There were ſeveral ſtatutes 
made in this parliament, the chief of which are : 1. An act for the due exc 
cution of the laws againſt jeſuits, ſeminary-prieſts, and recuſants. 2. 
continuance of the ſtatute 39 Elizabeth, concerning the puniſhmen 
rogues, vagabonds, &c. By this ſtatute, people that go about the count; 
ſell glaſſes, are to be adjudged as rogues and vagabonds. 3. An act © 
reſtrain the inordinate haunting and tipling in inns, alehouſes, &c. 4. A wit 
act againſt con) uration, whitchcraft, and dealing with evil ſpirits. 5. One 
for the reliefof creditors againſt bankrupts. 6. And another againſt broke!5 
&c. See Statut. 1 James I, 
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than his predeceſſors had hitherto enjoyed. At leaſt, it is 
ertain that from the reign of James I. ro this preſent time, 
ny of the clergy have endeavoured to perſuade the people, 
they ought to acknowledge in the ſovercign an unlimited 
1 and have extended paſſive obedience in England as 
far as in the molt arbitrary monarchies. | 
Bancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, a moſt zealous aſſertor 
of the prerogative royal, was one of the firſt who attempted 


to go beyond the uſual bounds, by caufing things to depend 


on the king's will, which were undeniably within the 'par- 
liameat's juriſdiction, He exhibited to the King and council 
ewenty-five grievances of the clergy *, which were defired to 
be reformed in granting prohibitions, that the king's courts 
might not have COgnizance of what concerned theſe articles. 
It is ſaid, his intention was to ſhew others the way to ap- 

ly directly to the King, without regarding the parliament or 
convocation. Bur the king was told, in caſe he granted the 
archbiſhop's requeſt, he would be cngaged in inextricable 
difficulties, becauſe the redretling of grievances had ever be- 
longed to the parliament. Whereupon, the king conſulted 
the judges, who anſwered unanimouſly, he ought to refrain 
from deciding any thing concerning the archbiſhop's re- 
queſt. . 5 ; 

The concluſion of the peace with Spain ſoon followed the 
prorogation of the parliament, Taxis having informed the 
king of Spain how the court of England ſtood affected, the 
conſtable of Caſtile was ſent into the Low-Countries, with 


orders to paſs into England and conclude the peace. But the 


conſtable being detained by ſome affairs in the Netherlands, 
conveyed his power to Taxis and Richardot. Theſe two 
deputies being come to London ",. agreed upon a treaty, 
which was not however ſigned till the 18th of Auguſt, after 
the arrival of the conſtable of Caſtile. Some ſay, this em— 
bafſador purchaſed the peace with large ſums of money, diſtri- 
buted among the king's miniſters. But this can only be ſaid 
by conjecture, thoſe who are intruſted with ſuch ſort of in- 
trigues not being uſed to diſcover them . However, the 
treaty with the king of Spain was twotold, there being one, 
relating intirely to commerce. 

« By the IVth article of the firſt treaty it was agreed, 
That neither the kings of England nor Spain ſhould directly 
or indirectly, give aid to the enemies or rebels of either part, 
of what nature or condition ſoever they were. 

„By theVth, They renounced. all former leagues, confede- 
racies, capitulations, and intelligences contrary to that treaty. 

„“In the VIIth, king James excuſes the delivery of the 
cautionary towns to the king of Spain; and promiſes to 
enter into a treaty with the ſtates, wherein he will aſſign a 
competent time to them, to accept and receive terms for 
a pacification with the archduke; which if they refuſed, 
he would from thenceforth think himfelf freed from the 
former conventions with them.” 

Theſe, doubtleſs, are the articles which have given occa- 
fion to fay, the Spaniards bought the peace. It does not 
however appear, that after the treaty James withdrew his 
troops from the ſervice of the ſtates, as he ſhould have done 
by virtue of the IVth article, nor that he fixed a time for the 
ſtates to make a peace, purſuant to the VIIth. On the con- 
trary, it will be ſeen, that he delivered to them the caution- 
ary towns for a much leſs ſum than was agreed on with Eli— 
zubeth. Moreover, Andrew du Cheine, in his hiſtory of 
England, ſpeaking of this treaty, relates only four articles ; 
whereof the laſt is directly contrary to the forementioned 
tourth article. According to that hiſtorian the article ran : 

That as to the ſtates of Holland and Zealand, things 
mould remain as they were, as well with reſpect to the 
cautionary towns, as to. the other articles of the treaties 
between Elizabeth and the ſtates, without the king of 
England's being obliged to recal his troops from the Low- 
Countries; or to forbid his ſubjects to ſerve the ſtates, 


: Aba were called Articuli Cleri. See them in Sir Edward Coke's 2d. 
nunute. | 5 . 

v The Engliſh commiſſioners were, Thomas Sackville earl of Dorſet, 
Charles Howard earl of Nottingham, Charles Blount carl of Devonſhire, 
Henry Howard earl of Northampton, and Robert lord Cecil baron of 
Elingden, Rymer's Feed. tom. XVI. p. 580, &c. 586, 

* Weldon, p. 26, 27 ſays, there was not one courtier of note but what 
taſted of Spain's bounty, either in gold or jewels; and among them not any 
had fo large a proportion as the counteſs of Suffolk, who ſhared in her lord's 
lntereſt, being then a potent man, and in that intereſt which ſhe had, in be- 
ing mitreſs to thatlittle great Secretary (little in body but great in policy) the 
ole manager of ſtate affairs. So it may be ſaid, ſhe was a double ſharer: 
Aud in truth, Audlev-End, that famous great ſtructure, had its foundation 
oi Spaniſh gold. He lays, all Chriſtendom has fince felt and ſeen the 
amentable effect of this diſadvantageous peace. A peace, ſays Oſborn, more 
Witructive to England than a war, He alſo obſerves, that the earl of North- 
ampton was by the Spaniſh gifts enabled to build a noble houſe in the Strand; 
and there were many others in the kingdom, that had their toundation, if 
det tler walls and roofs, plaiſtered with the ſame mortar. Sect. 4, 5. 


year, in September, the king borrowed ſeveral ſums of money, by 
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Moreover, that the commerce, trade, and navigation, be- 
tween the Engliſh and the ſtates, ſhould continue upon the 
ſame foot as in Elizabeth's life-time.” 

This contrariety makes me think, that James, .to pleaſe 
the Spaniard and the archduke, was purſuaded to agree that 
the fourth article ſhould be inſerted in the treaty in the man- 
ner firſt mentioned, in order to induce the ſtates to haſten a 
peace; and that this ſame article, as related by du Cheſne, 
was a reſtriction of the firſt, or a ſecret article, which was 
alone to take place. This is ſo common a thing in treaties, 
that the conjecture cannot be conſidered as groundleſs, eſpe- 
cially as it is confirmed by the event. 

The peace with Spain being concluded, the king was per— 
ſuaded to grant a monopoly of the trade with Spain and Italy 
to a company ot merchants, and to forbid all his ſubjects, 
except ſuch as were authoriſed by this company, to traffic 
in thoſe countries. But in the next ſeſſion of the parlia- 
ment, the commons taking into conñderation how deſtructive 
to trade \uch a monopoly was, repreſented ſo plainly to the 
king the 111 conſequences of it, that the company's patent 
was revoked, and the trade with Spain and Italy declared free 
as before. 

During the reſt of the year 1604, nothing remarkable 
paſted in England. The king led a peaceable life amidſt the 
flatteries of his court, and very laviſhly beſtowed his favours 
on his minions. But this liberality bred a great diſcontent in 
thoſe who had no ſhare. in it, and thought themſelves how- 
ever no leſs worthy than the others. Queen Elizabeth took 
a very different method, but James did not think fit to be her 
imitator. Never were honours beſtowed with leſs diſcretion 
and more profuſion than in this reign. Accordingly, they 
were no longer conſidered as the reward of merit, but only 
of adulation *. 0 | 

The town of Oſtend, beſieged now three years by the Spa- 
niards, was at laſt forced to capitulate the 2oth of September: 
By the taking of that place the conquerors gained only heaps 
of ruins, which had coſt them immenſe ſums, and the loſs 
of numberleſs officers and ſoldiers J. Before James concluded 
the peace with Spain, he ſeemed willing to concern himſelf 
in the preſervation of Oſtend; but when the peace was made, 
he thought only of ſtrengthening his new friendſhip with the 
King of Spain and the archduke, by ſending them embaſſa- 

ors. 

[ 1605] The King made choice of his high admiral the earl 
of Nottingham for embaſſador extraordinary to Spain. The 
earl departed in March 1605, with a very numerous retinue, 
conſiſting, according to ſome, of no leſs than fix hundred and 
fifty pertons *. 

At the ſame time, the earl of Hertford was ſent in em- 
baſſy to Bruſſels. Whilſt he was at ſea, a Dutch man of 
war failed by, and refuſing to ftrike, the Engliſh captain, 
fir William Monſon, prepared to compel him, but the em- 
baflador would not give him leave. This was the firſt in- 
dignity of that nature received by England from the Dutch, 
whoſe ſovereignty was not yet fo much as acknowledged by 
any potentate m Europe, If James had demanded repara- 
tion, doubtlefs, he might eaſily have obtained it, conſidering 
the then circumſtances of the United Provinces. But very 
likely, he did not think it worth his while to make a noiſe 
about an affair of ſo little importance. The Engliſh how— 
ever murmured at it, and many took occaſion to compare the 
king's indolence with Elizabeth's ſpirit, who, doubtleſs, would 
not have been ſo eafy under ſuch an affront. James gave 
himſelf no trouble about it, believing, that to avoid all oc- 
caſion of rupture with his neighbours was a more effectual 
way to procure his own and the nation's welfare, than to en- 
gage in a war for ſuch a trifle, | : 

The jealouſy the Engliſh began to conceive of the Hol- 
landers, was nothing in . compariſon of that cauſed by the 
King's prodigal favours to the Scots . Moſt hiſtorians ac- 


privy ſea), from the wealthieſt citizens in London. And in October, the 
cuſtoms of merchandiſes, both inward and outward, were raiſed, and let 
out to farm. Howes's Contin. of Stow, p. 856.—The king, who was a 
great enemy to tobacco, as appears by his writings againſt it, ordered by a 
proclamation, dated October 7, that beſides the cuſtom of two-pence in the 
pound it uſed to pay, there ſhould be an additional duty of 6s. 8d. on every 
pound imported into the realm. See Rymer's Feed. tom. XVI. p. 601. 

Above one hundred and twenty thouſand men are ſaid to be flain on 
both tides, The town was taken by the marquis of Spinola, for which he 
was made duke of Santa Severina. Sir Francis Vere, general, and his 
brother Horatio, had ſhewn great valour in the defence ot this place. Stow, 
p. 856. Howes's Contin. | | 

2 The Spaniards were aſtoniſhed at the magnificence of the embaſſy, and 
the handſome gentlemen : for it ſeems, the jeſuits reported our nation to be 
ugly, and like devils, as a puniſhment for caſting off the pope ; and they pic= 
tured Sir Francis Drake generally half a man half a dragon. So ealy 1s it, 
ſays Wilſon, for thoſe jugglers, when they have once bound up the con— 
ſcience, to tie up the underſtanding alſo. Weldon, p. 42. Wilion, p. 673. 

2 This jealouty occaſioned many inſolencies; the ſtreets of London ſwarm- 
ed night and day with bloody quarrels : and private duels were every where 


fomented 
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cuſe the catholics of cheriſhing the jealouſy between the two 
nations, in order to make an — of their diviſions. But 
without being forced to recur to ſo remote a cauſe, the old 
enmity between the two kingdoms, and the king's inclination 
for the Scots, were in my opinion much more natural cauſes 
of it. The king was no ſtranger to this jealouſy, and uſed 
ſome endeavours to allay it. He ordered this year in England, 
Thomas Douglas, a Scotchman, to be hanged, for counter- 
feiting the king's privy-ſeal to ſeveral princes of Germany. 
This man falling into the hands of the elector Palatine, who 
diſcovered the fraud, was ſent into England, where he met 
with his deſert, 

Hitherto the king was undiſturbed, and ſurrounded with 
plenty ; whereas he had ſpent in Scotland the firſt years of 
his life in troubles and want. Since his acceſſion to the 
throne of England, he had not been obliged to aſk money of 
his parliament, becauſe when he came to the crown, he found 
the deceaſed queen had not yet touched the ſubſidy granted 
her by the parliament, amounting to three hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling, which he had entirely received. This, with 
his uſual revenues, enabled him to be liberal to his favourites of 
both nations, who quickly grew very rich. On the other hand, 
he took a pleaſure 1n raifing to honours and dignities ſeveral 


perſons, who would not have aſpired to them in Elizabeth's 


reign, In ſhort, he ſaw himſelf inceſſantly flattered by his 
courtiers, who omitted no opportunities to ſhew how much 
they admired his wiſdom and all his other virtues. This was 
a neceſſary method to acquire his favour. To ſay all in a 
word, he led a very eaſy and peaceable life, in the midſt of 
plenty and pleaſures, to which ſome pretend he was a little 
too much addicted d. But this prince has had the misfor- 
tune to have for hiſtorians, ſuch as loved him not, as on the 
other hand, he has had the good fortune to have ſome who 
have endeavoured to praiſe all his actions. So, there is dan- 
ger of being greatly miſtaken, if an idea of his character is 
formed upon the commendations or invectives of his hiſto- 
rians. It is better to keep ſolely to the examination of his 
actions themſelves. 

Whilſt every thing ſeemed to procure king James a quiet 


and peaceable reign, the devil, envying the happineſs of the 


Engliſh, inſpired ſome of his agents with one of the moſt 
horrible plots that ever was heard of. I mean the gun-pow- 
der treaſon plot, which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, 
and of which I ſhall relate the particulars, without any ag- 
gravation. . | 
Whatever might be the ground of the hopes entertained 


by the catholics, when they ſaw king James aſcend the 


throne of England, it is certain they expected great things 
from him, and at leaſt a full toleration, with liberty of pub- 
licly exerciſing their religion. Upon this toleration they built 


their hopes of reſtoring by degrees their religion in England. 


But the king's ſpeech to the parliament diſcovered two things : 
The firſt, that the toleration, which till then had been hardly 
doubted, was not yet ready to come. The ſecond, that 
though they ſhould obtain it of the king, it would not be for 
ſuch as acknowledged the pope's authority in its utmoſt extent. 
Theſe were the men however that were moſt active and eager 
to re-eſtabliſh their religion in the kingdom. They deſpiſed 
a bare liberty of conſcience for the moderate catholics, to 
which the King ſeemed to confine his favours. They be- 


lieved it to be the king's intention to divide the catholics, 


and make two ſects, whereof one, renouncing the doctrine 
of the pope's ſupremacy, ſhould be tolerated in the kingdom, 
and the other expelled. This diviſion appeared to them ſo 


- deſtructive to the catholic religion, that they imagined, the 


king by this artful and political conduct, intended to reconcile 
to the church of England, ſuch as ſhould imprudently reject 
the papal authority, as it happened in the reign of Henry VIII. 


To prevent the execution of this pretended deſign, which 


fomented betwixt the Engliſh and Scots. Wilſon, p. 674 The Scots 
complaining at firſt to the king, that they were ſo poor, they underwent the 
by-word of beggarly Scots; the king replied to them, Content yourſelves, I 
will ſhortly make the Engliſh as beggarly as you, and fo end that contro- 
verſy, Weldon, p. 57 | 

» Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter to Mr. Winwood, tells him, That the 
king © finds ſuch felicity in a hunting life, that he has written to his council, 
and defires them to take the charge and burden of affairs, and foreſee that 
he be not interrupted nor troubled with too much bulinefs,” Winwood's 
Mem. tom. II. p. 46. — : . 

© This Thomas Winter ſeems to have been the firſt contriver of the plot, 
about Eaſter 1604 7 but Cateſby invented the manner of putting it in execu- 
tion, Sec Fawkes's Confeſſ. 

4 That place they made choice of, becauſe the catholic religion having 
been ſuppreſſed thete, they thought it fitteſt, that juſtice and puniſhment 
ſhould be executed there. Winter's Confeſſ. 

© This is confirmed by Garnet's anſwer to ſome Engliſh lords, who aſked 
him, whether he approved that the church of Rome ſhould one day declare 
him 2 martyr: “ Martyrem me (cried he) O qualem martyrem !” See 
Caſaubon's letter to Fronta Ducæus the Jeſuit, Caſaub. Epiſt. edit. of 170. 
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might be very prejudicial to the church of Rome, fe 
thele zealots conſulted together, and formed. a horrjh] 
which was afterwards approved by the reſt, The chief of 
theſe wretches was Robert Cateſby, a gentleman of N Ortham 

tonſhire, deſcended from the Cateſbies mentioned in the rei - 
of Edward V. This man having gained* Thomas Percy th 
earl of Northumberland's couſin, John Grant, Ambroſe 
Rook OOd, Jobn and Chriſtopher Wright, Francis Treſhz,, 
Guy Fawkes, Sir Everard Digby, Robert and Thomas Win. 
ter e, Thomas Bates, and Robert Keys, choſe five of them 
to conſult how to reſtore the Romiſh religion in England 
Percy, one of the moſt zealous, propoſed killing the king 
and offered to perform it. To this Cateſby replied, ** Thoupt 
the king was dead, their cauſe would not be advanced, ſinee 
he would leave ſons, who perhaps would not be more fa. 
vourable to the catholics. Nay, ſuppoſing the King and hj; 
children were removed, there would remain ſo many of the 
nobles and gentry, that probably it would be very difficult 
to accompliſh their deſign.” He added, &“ he had thought 
of a way to deſtroy in an inſtant, almoſt all the Principal 
enemies of the catholic religion, and to throw the kingdom 
into ſuch a conſternation, that not a man would be able 
to take proper meaſures to oppoſe the execution of their 
deſigns.” This way was, to blow up the parliament houſe « 
whilſt the king ſhould be ſpeaking his ſpeech from the throne 


lhe of 
© plot, 


'to the lords and commons. Then he ſhewed them in what 


manner the project might be executed, and was applauded 
by all. However, as ſo deteſtable a plot could not but breed 
ideas frightful and ſhocking to conſcienee, ſome moved to 
have the lawfulneſs of the project examined by their divine, 
It is faid, that Henry Garnet, Oſwald Teſmond, and John 
Gerrard being conſulted, approved of the plot as juſt and 
lawful, ſince it was againſt excommunicated heretics, ] 
cannot warrant this, becauſe I never faw their trials. Bur 
thus much is certain, they ſuffered death for not diſcoveriy 

the conſpiracy of which they were informed; and the king, 
in an apology publiſhed ſome time after, affirmed that Garnet 


was legally convicted, and had confeſſed his crime“. 


Be this as it will, the thing being determined, they took 
an oath of ſecrecy, adminiſtered as it is ſaid by father Gar- 
net fl. Then Percy, being one of the gentlemen-penſioners, 
was appointed to hire a houſe adjoining to the upper: houſe 
of parliament. This paſſed in November or December 1604; 
and the king was to make his ſpeech to the parliament on 
the 7th of February. Percy having hired the houſe, the con- 
ſpirators began with no ſmall labour to dig in the cellar 
through the partition-wall, which was very thick 5. But as 
the parliament was prorogued to the 3d of October, they had 
as much time as was neceſſary to finiſh their work. In the 
beginning of February 1605, they had almoſt digged through 
the wall, when on a ſudden they heard a noiſe on the other 
fide; this threw them into a great fright, being apprehenhive 
of a diſcovery ; but their courage reviving, Fawkes, who 
paſſed for Percy's footman, was ſent to fee what had occahoned 
their fear. Preſently after he returned, and ſaid, the place from 
whence the noiſe came was a large cellar under the upper- 
houſe of parliament, full of ſea-coals, which were now under 
ſale, and the cellar offered to be let. As nothing could be 


more favourable to their defign, Percy immediately hired the 


cellar, and bought the remainder of the coals : then he ſent 
for thirty-ſix barrels of powder from Holland, and lodging 
them at Lambeth, cauſed them to be conveyed in the night 
into the cellar, and covered with coals and faggots ®. 

The plot being thus in a fair way, it was conſidered what 
was to be done when the king, prince Henry his eldeſt ton, 
the lords and commons, ſhould be buried in the ruins of the 
parliament-houſe. The duke of York, the king's ſecond 
ſon, being yet very young, was not to be preſent at the par- 
liament, and the princeſs Elizabeth his ſiſter was educated at 


f Cateſby, Percy, Wright, Fawkes, and Winter, met behind St. Clements 
church, in London, and upon a Primer gave each other the oath of tecrecy, 
and afterwards went into the next room, where they heard maſs, and rech: 
ed the ſacrament upon the ſame. Ibid. In their indictment it is ſaid, „that 
they received the euchariſt by the hands of Garnet, Teimond,“ &c. but not 
the oath. See State Trials, 3 

It was about three yards thick. They that worked in this mine were 
Percy, Cateſby, Thomas and Robert Winter, John and ChriſtopherW right, 
and Fawkes. They began to work December 1 1, and about Candlemas had 
worked the wall half through. They all ſeven lay in the houſe, and had = 
and powder, being reſolved to die rather than yield or be taken. They hac 


provided themſelves with baked meats, to have the leſs occaſion for ſending 


out; and they went in the night and were never ſeen. Fawkes's and Win- 
ter's Confeſſ. | 

They put in at firſt but twenty barrels, but fearing they might be damp, 
they * 4. ſixteen more. There were a thouſand billets and five wo 
faggots to cover them. Winter's Confeſſ.—In their indictment it is 14G, 
they put in thirty barrels and four hogſheads of gun-powder, aud laid on 
them great iron bars and ſtones. State Trials. 
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onging to the lord Harrington in Warwickſhire, 
W e e that Percy, — 5 had free admittance 
0 the king's palace, ſhould undertake to kill the duke of 
NN and that others, under colour of a hunting- match, 
Found meet on the ſame day ncar the lord Harrington's 

2 and ſecure the princeſs Elizabeth. As all this could 
wi be effected without money, Treſham offered two thou- 
= ounds ſterling, Digby fifteen hundred, and Percy pro- 
_ to ſupply four thouſand. Some moved for foreign aid 
peforeband, but the motion was rejected: it was reſolved 


1y to demand afſiſtance of France, Spain, and the arch- 
; _ when the plot ſhould be executed. Then, after ſome 


onſultation, they agreed to ſave the princeſs Elizabeth, and 
: "claim her queen. To that end they drew up a proclama- 
[oy taking care to inſert nothing concerning religion, for 
fear of alarming the people, till they were ſtrong enough to 
execute all their defigns. Finally, they reſolved to ſpread a 
report after the blow ſhould be given, that the puritans were 
the authors of it. . | 

The parliament being farther prorogued to the 5th of No- 
vember, the conſpirators expected the day with the utmoſt 
impatience, not one being touched with remorſe of the crime 
they were going to commit: But God, abhorring ſo deteſta- 
ble a plot, inſpired one of the conſpirators with a defire to 
fave William Parker lord Monteagle, ſon of the lord Morley. 
This lord going home about ſeven in the evening, a letter 
was given him by his ſervant, who received it from an un- 
known perſon, with a charge to deliver it into his maſter's 
own hand. . The letter was without name or date k and 
exprefſed in theſe words : 


« My lord, 5 

« OWT of the love I beare to ſome of your frends, I 
have a care of your preſervation. Therefore 1 would 
adviſe you, as you tender your life, to deviſe ſome excuſe 
ro ſhift off your attendance at the parliament. For God 
and Man have concurred to puniſh the wickedneſſe of this 
tyme. And thincke not ſlightlie of this advertiſement, but 
retire yourſelf into your countrey, where you may expect 
the event in ſafetie. For though there be no appearance of 
any ſtirre, yet I ſay, they ſhall receave a terrible blow this 
parliament, and yet they ſhall not fee who hurt them. This 
counceill is not to be contemned, bicauſe yt may doe you 
good, and can doe you no harme; for the danger is paſt 
ſo ſoon as you burne this letter. And I hope God will 
give you the grace to make good uſe of yt: to whoſe holy 
protection I commend you.” | 


— 


This letter was delivered to the lord Monteagle ten days 


before the meeting of the parliament. Though it was unin- 
telligible to him, nay, though he imagined it only an ar— 
tifice to frighten him, he carried it that very evening to the 
earl of Saliſbury, ſecretary of ſtate. The earl ſhewed it to 
{ome privy counſellors, who underſtood the meaning of it no 
more than hel. However, they reſolved to do nothing till the 
king's return, who was then at Royſton. 

The king returning to London the laſt day of October, the 
carl of Saliſbury read the letter to him on the morrow, and 
concluded that it was written by ſome fool or madman; to 
convince the king, he repeated tais ſentence, ** The danger 
is paſt ſo ſoon as you burne this letter ;” for, ſaid he, if 


the danger be paſſed when the letter is burnt, what fignifies 


this warning ? Bur the king ordering the letter to be read 


again, explained the words otherwiſe, and ſaid, “ So ſoon 


as you burne the letter,” was to be interpreted, © In as 
ſhort a ſpace as you ſhall take to burn the letter.” Then 
comparing this ſentence with the foregoing, ** That they 
ſhould receive a terrible blow this parliament, and yet 
ſhould not ſee who hurt them,” he concluded that ſome 
ſudden blow was preparing by means of gun-powder m. This 
interpretation being deemed very plauſible, it was reſolved 


* 


4 He, and another gentleman, were to enter into the duke's chamber 
without ſuſpicion ; and having about a dozen others at ſeveral doors to expect 
his coming, and two or three on horſeback at the court-gate to reccive him, 
he was to carry the duke ſafe away, as ſoon as the parliament houſe was 
blown up. Winter's Confefl, 

And in an unknown and ſomewhat unlegible hand, Diſcourſe of the 
Treaſon, 
However, he obſerved it correſpond with ſome informations he had 
received from abroad, that the papiſts, both at home and abroad, were 
making preparations for ſome combination amongſt them againſt the parlia- 
ment. time, for enabling them to deliver a petition to the king for toleration 
of religion; which ſhould be delivered in lch order, and ſo well backed, as 
the king ſhould be loth to refuſe their requeſts. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon. 

Cecil, in a letter of his to fir Charles Cornwallis, ſpeaks as if it was he 
and the lord chamberlain that firſt made the diſcovery, See Winwood, tqm. 

„p. 171. 

It is the lord chamberlain's buſineſs to ſee that all places are in a readi- 
ncls where the king is to come in perſon. 


We lord Monteagle, curious to know the event, was with the lord cham- 
rlain, 


and hearing Percy named, immediately gueſſed the letter came from 


397 
that all the rooms and cellars adjoining to the parliamient- 
houſe ſhould be ſearched, to ſee whether there was any pow- 
der concealed. This ſearch was .however deferred till the day 
before the meeting of the parliament, in a belief that the nearer 
the execution was, the more figns would be found. The 
earl of Suffolk lord chamberlain went himſelf to ſearch, with- 
out noiſe or hurry n. When he came to the cellar where the 
powder was, and ſaw the coals and faggots with which it was 
covered, he aſked Whyneard, the keeper of the wardrobe, 
who attended him, to what uſe he had put the cellar 2 Why- 
neard anſwered, Mr, Percy had hired it, and very probably 
the coals and wood were the gentleman's fuel for winter. At 
the ſame time the chamberlain perceiving a man ſtanding in 
a corner, aſked who he was, and being told he was Mr. Per- 
cy's ſervant, did not ſeem to take any farther notice . This 
affected negligence made the conſpirators think there would 
be no farther ſearch, ſince nothing was found in the cellar to 
create any ſuſpicion, and they prepared to execute their plot 
the next day. | 

The earl of Suffolk having made his report to the council, 
it was thought if there was any powder concealed, it was in 


the large cellar, under the faggots and coals. But as the par- 
liament was to meet on the morrow, it was reſolved not to 


ſearch under the wood till midnight, in hopes to find in or 
about the cellar ſome perſons from whom information might 
be had. Purſuant to this reſolution, fir Thomas Kneyet, 
gentieman of the privy-chamber and juſtice of peace for Weſt- 
minſter, going to the cellar about midnight, found at the door 
a man in a cloak and boots, whom he immediately appre- 
hended P. This was Guy Fawkes, who paſſed for Percy's 
ſervant 1, Then caufing the wood and coals to be removed, 
they found underneath thirty-ſix barrels of powder. After this 
diſcovery, Fawkes being ſearched, there was found upon him 
a dark lantern, a tinder-box, and three matches r. The vil- 
lain, inſtead of being diſmayed, boldly told them, if he had 
been taken within the cellar, he would have blown up him- 


ſelf and them together. The king being acquainted with the 


diſcovery *, ordered the priſoner to be examined concerning 
the circumſtances of the plot. He confefled the defign was to 

blow up the king and parliament, and expreſſed great ſorrow 

it was not done, ſaying, it was the devil and not God that 

was the diſcoverer. He obſtinately refuſed all that day to 

name any of his accomplices, but on the morrow, being 

ſhewed the rack, confeſſed all he knew. 

The opening of the parliament, which was to be the ſame 
day, being deferred, and the news of the conſpiracy begin- 
ning to ſpread in London, Cateſby, Percy, Winter, and the 
two Wrights, fled by ſeveral ways to their companions, who 


were to ſecure the princeſs Elizabeth. Theſe were ready to 


execute their deſign the moment they ſhould hear of the ſuc- 
ceſs of the mine at Weſtminſter. As they did not queſtion 
it would ſucceed to their wiſh, and believed they had nothing 
more to manage, they had the night before broke open a 
ſtable and carried away twelve horſes . This action had 
alarmed fir Richard Verney ſheriff of the county, who had 


drawn the people together to ſeize the robbers. Preſently af- 


ter came the conſpirators that fled from London, and told 
their companions the plot had miſcarried ; whereupon they 


reſolved to keep together, to endeavour to make the catholics 


riſe, and ro put themſelves at their head ; but all their ef- 
forts ended only in raifing about a hundred horſe u. 

Mean while, the ſheriffs of the; neighbouring counties * 
having ſent notice to one another, called the people to arms, 
and purſued the conſpirators from place to place, till at length 


the villains were forced to take harbour at Holbeach *, where 


the ſheriff ſummoned them to ſurrender. They anſwered, he 
had not a ſufficient force to compel them, and prepared to de- 
fend themſelves, or fight their way through ; but in opening 
a barrel of powder to charge their muſkets, it took fire and 
blew up part of the houſe 7. This accident conſtrained them 


him, there being great dogg between them. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon. 

P In caſe nothing ſhould be tound, Whyneard was to pretend he miſled 
ſome of the king's ituff or hangings, which were in his keeping, and that the 
ſearch was for them. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon, f | 

4 Under the name of John Johnſon. f 

r All this was but about twelve hours before the helliſh project was to be 
put in execution, h 

About four o'clock in the morning. Diſcourſe of the Treaſon, 

There were but ſeven or eight, The ſtable belonged to one Benock, a 
rider of great hortes. Ibid, 

u They never amounted to fourſcore, See Diſcourſe of the Treaſon. 

w Particularly fir Richard Walſh, ſheriff of Worceſterſhire. Ibid. 

* A houſe belonging to Stephen Littleton, in Staffordſhire, Winwood's 
Mem. tom. II. p. 173. | 

As they, were mending the fire in their chamber, a ſpark of fire happen- 
ed to fall upon two pounds of 22 which was drying a little from the 
chimney; and it blowing up, ſo maimed the faces of ſome of the principal 
rebels, and the hands and ſides of others, that they opened the gate. A 


great bag of powder was blown up without taking fire. See king James's. 
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to open the gate and try to eſcape. Some were killed imme- 
diately by the people who ſurrounded them: Cateſby, Per- 
cy, and Winter, ſtanding back to back, fought deſperately, 
till the two firſt were killed with one ſhot, and the other ta- 
ken a liveafter receiving ſeveral wounds. Digby, Rookwood, 
Grant, and Bates, yielded or were taken in trying to eſcape. 
Treſham, who ſtaid at London with Robert Winter brother 
of Thomas Winter and. Littleton, was diſcovered and appre- 
hended with his two companions. All the priſoners were ſent 
to the Tower, and ſtrictly examined. Thomas Winter con- 
feſſed himſelf guilty, and wrote his confeſſion with his own 
hand. Digby extenuated his crime, becauſe having expected 
the king would grant a free toleration to the catholics, and 
not ſeeing any likelihood of their obtaining it, he was driven 
by deſpair to engage in the plot. Treſham ſaid at firſt that 
father Garnet the jeſuit was privy to the conſpiracy, but af- 
terwards denied it by his wife's inſtigation, as it is pretended, 
affirming he had not ſeen him for ſixteen years: but Gar- 
net, who was apprehended after 'Treſham's death, confeſſed 
he had frequently conferred with him within fix months. 
The earl of Northumberland was ſent to the Tower, on ſuſ- 
picion of being concerned in the plot. This ſuſpicion was 
grounded upon his being captain of the band of gentlemen 
penſioners, and admitting into it his coufin Percy, without ad- 
miniſtring to him the oath of ſupremacy, though he knew his 
religion, The affair being afterwards brought into the ſtar- 
chamber, the earl was fined in thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
deprived of all his poſts, and impriſoned during the king's 
Pleaſure. 

The ſeſſion of the parliament began not till the gth of No- 


vember, though it was fixed to the 5th. The king made a 


long ſpeech, repreſenting the heinouſneſs and conſequences of 
this horrible plot, and magnifying the mercy of God in the 
miraculous diſcovery. But withal he took great care to clear 
the catholic religion, and to obſerve that this abominable plot 
was to be aſcribed to ſuch only as were truly papiſts, and im- 
brued with the deteſtable principles mentioned in his firſt 
ſpeech to the parliament. He affirmed, there were not many 
of theſe, and it would be extremely injurious to accuſe the 
catholics in general of following ſuch extravagant maxims. 

& For (added he) although it cannot be denied that it was 
only the blind ſuperſtition of their errors in religion that 
led them to this deſparate device; yet doth it not follow 
that all profeſſing the Romiſh religion were guilty of the 
ſame: for as it is true that no other ſe& of heretics, 
not excepting Turk, Jew, nor Pagan, no, not even thoſe 
of Calicute, who adore the devil, did ever maintain by the 
grounds of their religion, that it was lawful, or rather me- 
ritorious (as the Romiſh catholics call it) to murder princes 
or people for quarrel of religion; yet it is true on the other 
ſide, that many honeſt men, blinded peradventure with ſome 
opinions of popery, as if they be not ſound in the queſtions 
of the real preſence, or in the number of their ſacraments, 
and ſome ſuch ſchool queſtion ; yet do either not know, or 
at leaſt not believe, all the true grounds of popery, which 1s 
indeed the myſtery of iniquity. And therefore do we juſtly 
confeſs, that many papiſts, eſpecially our forefathers, laying 
their only truſt upon Chriſt and his merits, at their laſt 
breath, may be and oftentimes are ſaved ; deteſting in that 
point, and thinking the cruelty of puritans worthy of fire, 
that will admit no ſalvation to any papiſt.”. 

And then concluding that part of his diſcourſe, he declar- 
ed, © As upon the one part many honeſt men ſeduced with 
ſome errors of popery, may yet remain good and faithful 
ſubje&s ; ſo upon the other part none of thoſe that truly 
know and believe the whole grounds of popery, can ever 
prove either good Chriſtians or faithful ſubjects.” 

This ſpeech was much applauded by the courtiers, who 
admired its wiſdom, juſtice, and equity, and remarked the 
king's greatneſs of ſoul, who at the very time he had ſo much 
reaſon to complain of the catholics, took care to juſtify their 
religion, and hinder the innocent from being confounded with 
the guilty. But thc reſt of the people were not of the ſame 


2 January 6, this year, prince Charles was created duke of York. What 

erſons were made knights of the Bath on that occaſion, ſee in Winwood's 

Mem. tom. II. p. 43; and Howes's Contin. of Stow, p. 856, About this 
time began coaches to come into common uſe. Howes, p. 876. 

2 The king gave the lord Monteagle, the firft diſcoverer of the treaſon, 
two hundred pounds a year, in "age 24 rents, and five hundred pounds a 
year during life, as a reward for his good ſervice. Wilſon, p. 676. 

b After all, it is ſaid, that the letter to the lord Monteagle was an artifice 
of Cecil's, and that the firſt intimation of the powder-treafon came from the 
Ling of France, who received it from the jeſuits of his faction, to the end he 
might ſhare in our ruins. The reaſons why the moſt chriſtian king did ad- 
vertiſe our court of the plot were, firſt, becauſe he found that nothing was to 
be feared from one of king James's complexion. Another (a weak one, though 
ſtongly preſt by the miniſters) was, the favours received from hence during 
the league. But the moſt probable was, the advantage the king of Spain 
was likely to make of it, by reaſon he had an army then ready in Flanders 


opinion. They conſidered with grief and aftoniſhmey; t,. 
tender regard the king expreſſed for the catholics in gener : 
under pretence of a diſtinction which was thought Wie ; 
ary, or at leaſt very uſeleſs, by reafon of the difficulty of di 
cerning thoſe who held the maxims condemned by the bi : 
from thole who were willing to renounce them. They Ky 
ſerved alſo the difference the king put between the Romith 
religion and that of the puritans : the firſt hindered not it 
proteflors from being faithful ſubjects ; but the laſt was , a 
to be tolerated in any well- governed commonwealth, 2; be 
expreſſed himſelf in his former ſpeech Hero, to turn the hz. 
tred of the good proteſtants upon the puritans, he is not — 
tent with deteſting an opinion indifferent in itſelf, and which 
had no relation to the ſtate, but even thinks it worthy of 
fire, either temporal or ſpiritual, for he docs not ſay wh; 
whilft he calls the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation a mere ſchqgj, 
queſtion. It was alſo ſaid, that if upon this ſame opinion. 
he had been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh the puritans who did no. 
from ſuch as did damn all the catholics, this diſtinction would 
have been as well grounded as that between the catholics aud 
papiſts, In ſhort, it was obſerved, that he affected to aſcr1, 
to the puritans alone this opinion worthy of fire, which he 
might much more juſtly have imputed to the Roman catho. 
lics, as all the world knew. It cannot be denied, that 
throughout the whole courſe of his reign, this prince ſhow. 
ed an extreme fondneſs for the Roman catholics. This gil 
ſtill more plainly appear in the ſequel, ſince what J haye hi. 
therto related may be deemed doubtful marks of his ſenti. 
ments, and capable of admitting a favourable conſttac. 
tion. 

As ſoon as he had ended his ſpeech, the king Prorogued 
the parliament to the 21ſt of January: ſo that it evidew!; 
appeared he had cauſed them to meet for one ſingle day 4 
purpoſe to ſhew his thoughts of the conſpiracy, and the man- 
ner in which he would have it examined, that is, with reſpect 
to ſuch only as were concerned in it. | 

The lords Mordant and Sturton, ſuſpected of being priyy 
to the plot, were fined, the firſt ten thouſand marks, tha 
other ſix thouſand, though there was no other proof againſt 
them, but their not coming to the parliament. They were 
{ſentenced by the ſtar- chamber, which was then the terror of 
the great men, and which for the leaſt offence, condemned 
the parties accuſed in exorbitant fines to the king's ule, 

[ 1606 ] The diſcovery of the powder-plot was univerſally 
aſcribed ro the king's penetration, who alone diſcovered the 
meaning of the letter to the lord Monteagle 2. N ay, ſome of 
his flatterers did not ſcruple to ſay, he could never have found 
out the myſtery, without the immediate aſſiſtance of the Holy 
Ghoſt b. : | | 

The king of Spain's and the archduke's embaſſadors teſti- 
fied their joy for this deliverance, by bonfires before their 
doors, and fountains of wine to the mob. This was not per- 
hapsa very proper way to remove the ſuſpicions of the Eng- 
Iith, who were apt to believe the Spaniards were concerned 
in the horrible plot®. It was remembered that when tlie con- 
ſtable of Caſtile was in England, he ſaid publicly, in caſe the 
king refuſed to tolerate the catholics, there would be found 
perions capable of any attempt. Nay, after the plot was diſco- 
vered, thearchduke refuſed to deliver ſome of the accomplices 
who had eſcaped into the Netherlands d, and' ſent the chief 
of them to Spain, where he was very well received. It is cer- 
tain however, theſe embaſſadors were not accuſed by the de- 
poſitions of the criminals. Nay, the king publicly declared, 
he was ſure no foreign prince was privy to the plot. Indeed, 
all the princes, as well catholic as proteſtant, expreſſed their 
abhorrence of ſo damnable a defign, and congratulated him 
upon his deliverance. | 

The parliament meeting on the 21ſt of January, the 
king appointed commiſſioners to try the conſpirators. He 
had till now delayed to give the people the ſatisfaction to ice 
theſe villains puniſhed. But perceiving if he did not do it 
of himſelf, the parliament would not fail to petition him, he 
reſolved to give them over to juſtice. There were but eight 


to land in the huge miſt ſo black a cloud muſt needs have cauſed over the 
nation, the kingdom of England, being in the pope's own judgment, too 
great an addition to that of Spain. Oſborn, p, 437, &. Welwooch p. 10. 
Mr. Winwood tells the earl of Saliſbury, in a letter to him, that he was in- 


formed * the papiſts did not ſo much ſcek after the life of the king, as the 


life of the earl of Saliſbury.” See Winwood's Mem, tom. II. p. 263. 

© The king of Spain ſent an agent on purpoſe to congratulate king James 
great preſervation. A flattery fo palpable, as the pope could not reiraln 
laughing in the face of cardinal d'Offat, when he firſt told him of it: It be- 
ing notorious, that when king James came to the crown of Englan d, uone 
ſought his deſtruction more cordially than the Spaniards, till a continued 
tract of experience had fully acquainted him with his temper, and the 1mpoſk- 
bility of purſuading him to form any league with France or other chriſtian 
prince againſt him. Oſborn, p. 438. 


* Particularly Hugh Owen, See Statut. 3. Jac. c. 2. ir 
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xecuted the ziſt of January *, though the number of the 
: ty was much greater. Some time after, Oldcorn, a jeſuit, 
Lying openly, that the ill ſucceſs of the conſpiracy did not 

der it the leſs juſt, was ſent to priſon, condemned, and exe- 
PE 4, Henry Garnet, provincial of the Engliſh jefuits, hav- 
2 been arreſted, was ſentenced to die as a traitor, upon 
hs depoſitions . of thoſe that were already executed. Some 


ſay, he only confeſſed, he had heard gf a conſpiracy to re- 


ſtore the catholic religion in England, but was ignorant of 
the circumſtances. Others pretend, the plot was revealed to 
him only in confeſſion, and he was not obliged to diſcover it. 
The king, as I ſaid, publicly declared afterwards Garnet was 
legally convicted 5 The jeſuits have been pleaſed to honour 
theſe men with the title of martyrs, as if they had ſuffered 
only in hatred to their religion. Bur king James's humour 
and character will not permit it to be thought, that he put 
men to death only becaule they wete catholics. | 
Whilſt the parliament was confidering the powder-plot, 
it was ſuddenly rumoured that the King was ſtabbed at Oking 
with a poiſoned knife. This rumour inſtantly threw the peo- 
e into the utmoſt conſternation, imagining it was the effect 
Sy” ſome freſh conſpiracy. But the alarm was ſoon over. 
Two hours after came a certain advice that the King was alive, 
and he even returned to London that very day, and publiſhed 
a proclamation to quict the people. The Spaniſh embafſador 
diſtinguiſhed his affection for the king, by preſenting fir 
Lewis Lewkenor with a gold chain 5 tor bringing him the 
news of his ſafety. = | 
Mean while, the parliament ſeriouſly applied themſelves to 
prevent the deſigns of the popith recutants, that is, of ſuch 
as refuſed to acknowledge the king's independent authority. 
For the more eaſy diſcovery of ſuch perſons, the two houſes 
agreed to draw up an oath, which all lubjects, without ex- 
ception, ſhould be obliged to take. This oath was called the 
eath of allegiance, that is, of ſubmiſſion and obedience to 
the king, as ſovereign, independent of any other power upon 
earth. It differed from the oath of ſupremacy, as it concerned 
only the king's temporal ſovereignty, and his independence 
of the pope; whereas the other, enacted in the reign of Henry 
VIII. obliged the ſubjects to acknowledge the king for fu- 
reme head of the church of England. So, every catholic 
could ſafely take this new oath, unleſs he was one of thoſe 
who thought, that to be a true catholic it was neceſſary to 
believe, the pope had power to depoſe kings and give away 
their dominions. Nay, the king was extremely careful not 
to have any clauſe inſerted in the oath thar might give juſt 
offence to the catholics. The commons having put in the 
rough draught of the oath, ** That the pope has not power 
to excommunicate the king: He ſaid, theſe words might 
oftend his good catholic ſubjects, and it ſufficed to aſlert, 
the pope's excommunication could not authoriſe ſubjects to 
riſe againſt their ſovereign. Here follows the oath which has 
been, and till is ſpoken of by many, without well knowing 
What it is. | 


* I A. B. do truly and ſincerely acknowledge, profeſs, teſ- 
tily, and declare in my conſcience before God and the 
world, that our ſovereign lord king James, is lawful king 
of this realm, and of all other his majeſty's dominions 
and countries: and that the pope neither of himſelf, nor 
by any authority of the church or ice of Rome, or by any 
other means with any other, hath any power or authority 
to depoſe the king, or to diſpoſe of any of his majeſty's 
kingdoms, or dominions, or to authoriſe any foreign 
prince to invade or annoy him or his countries, or to diſ- 
charge any of his ſubjects of their allegiance and obedience 
to his majeſty, or to give licence or leave to any of them 
to bear arms, raiſe tumults, or to offer any violence or 
hurt to his majeſty's royal perſon, ſtate, or government, 
or to any of his majeſty's ſubjects within his majeſty's do- 
minions... Alſo I do ſwear from my heart, that, not- 
withſtanding any declaration or ſentence of excommuni- 
cation, or deprivation made or granted, or to be made or 
granted by the pope, or his ſucceflors, or by any authority 
derived, or pretended to be derived from him or his ſee, 
againſt the ſaid king, his heirs or ſucceſſors, or any abſo— 


Sir Everard Digby, Robert Winter, John Grant, and Thomas Bates, 
"ere executed at the weſt end of St. Paul's church, January 30; and the 
xt day, Thomas Winter, Ambroſe Rookwood, Robert Keyes, and Guy 
Fawkes, ſuffered the puniſhment of traitors, in the Old Palace-yard at Welt- 
minſter. State trials; vol. I. The attainders of them, and reſt of their accom- 
Püces, were confirmed in this parliament. See Statut. 3. Jac. c. 2. . 

Garnet owned upon his trial, that Cateſby told him of the plot only in 
general terms, and Teſmond, “ ſubſigillo confeſſionis,“ proteſted he had 
Ulluaded it, and prayed againſt it, and made no queſtion but God heard his 
Player. He had, it ſeems, by the cunning of his keepers, divers conferences 
nn Hall, his brother prieſt, in the Tower, which were over-heard by pics 
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lution of the ſaid ſubjects from their obedience; I will bear 
faith and true allegiance to his majeſty, his heirs and ſuc— 
ceſſors, and him and them will defend to the uttermoſt of 
my power, againſt all conſpiracies and attempts whatſo- 
ever, which ihall be made againſt his or their pefſons, their 
crown and dignity, by reaſon or colour of any ſuch fſen- 
tence, or declaration, or otherwiſe, and it do this my 
endeavour to diicloſe and make known to his maj tv, his 
heirs and ſucceſſors, all treaſons and traiterous contpiracies, 
which I ſhall know or hear of to be againſt hum or any of 
them. And I do further ſwear, that J do from my heart 
abhor, deteſt, and abjure, as impious and heretical, this damn= 
able doctrine and pofition, that princes which be ex- 
communicated or deprived by the pope, may be depoſed 
and murthered by their ſubjects or any other whatloever. 
And J do believe, and in conſcience am reſolved, that nei— 
ther the pope, nor any perſon whatſoever, hath power to 
abſolve me of this oath, or any part thereof; whicu I 
acknowledge by good and full authority to be lawtully mi- 
niftred unto me, and do renounce all - pardons and dif- 
penſations to the contrary. And all theſe things I do plain- 
ly and fincerely acknowledge and ſwear, according to 
theſe expreſs words by me ſpoken, and according to the 
plain and common ſenſe and underſtanding of the ſame 
words, without any equivocation, or mental evaſion, or 
ſecret reſervation whatloever. And I do make this recog- 
nition and acknowledgment heartily, willingly, and truly, 
upon the true faith of a chriſtian. | 

| So help me God.” 


It is eaſy to ſee this oath contained nothing repugnant to 
the eſſential articles of the Romiſh faith, and concerned only 
the unlimited power, which by ſome is aſcribed and by others 
denied to the pope. Accordingly, molt off h nt ca— 
tholics, with the archprieſt Blackwel their ſu , de 
no ſcruple to comply with it. Nay, hen Urbam Vii. ent 
them a brief, dated October 31, 1606, tort {ing them 
to take the oath, they thought the brief was torgou by their 
enemies, to draw them into a non-compliance. But the pope 
{poke more fully the next year, and by a fecond brief plainly 
told them, if they took the oath they forfeited all hopes of 
ſalvation. At the ſame time, cardinal Bellarmine under the 
feigned name of Tortus, wrote a book againſt the oach, and 
a letter to the archprieſt Blackwel, to admoniſh him ro re— 


pent, as if in taking the oath he had committed the moſt 


heinous offence. This occaſioned king James's apology for 
himſelf, publiſhed ſome time after, with a preamble, addreſſed 
to all chriſtian princes, wherein he cleared himſelf from the 
falſe imputation of being a perſecutor of the catholics. He 
began the apology with juſtitying queen Elizabeth's conduct 
to the Romaniſts, after which he added the following 
words : | 

* But now having ſacrificed (if I may ſo ſay) to the manes 
of my late predeceſſor, I may next with St. Paul juſtly vin- 
dicate mine own fame, from thoſe innumerable calumnies 
ſpread againſt me, in teſtifying the truth of my behaviour 
toward the papiſts : wherein I may truly affirm, that what- 
ſoever was her juſt and merciful government over the pa- 
piſts 1n her time, my government over them fince hath ſo 
far exceeded her's in mercy and clemency, as not only the 
papiſts themſelves grew to that height of pride, in confi- 
dence of my mildneſs, as they did directly expect and aſ- 
ſuredly promiſe to themſelves liberty of conſcience, and 
equality with other of my ſubjects in all things; but even 
a number of the beſt and faithfulleſt of my ſaid ſubjects 
were caſt in great fear and amazement of my courſe 
and proceedings, ever prognoſticating and juſtly ſuſ- 
pecting that ſour fruit to come of it, which ſhewed 
itſelf clearly in the powder treaſon. How many did I 
honour with Knighthood, of known and open recuſants ? 
How indifferently did I give audience and acceſs to both 
ſides, beſtowing equally all favours and honours on both 
profeſſions? How tree and continual acceſs had all ranks 
and degrees of papiſts in my court and company ? And 
zbove all, how frankly and freely did I free recuſants of 
their ordinary payments? Beſides, it is evident, what: 


ſet on purpoſe. Being charged with this, © he proteſted upon his foul and 
ſalvation, there had no ſuch conferences paſſed, But being confronted 
with Hall, he was driven to confeſs. And being aſked how he could ſalve 
this leud perjury? He anſwered, “ to long as he thought they had no 
proof, he was not bound to accuſe himſelf, But when he ſaw they had 
proof, ſtood no longer in it.” And then fell into a large defence of equi- 
vocations, See Winwood's Mem, vol. II. p. 26.—He was arraigned at 
the Guild-hall in London, March 28, and hanged at the weſt-enal of St, 
Paul's, May 3. State Trials, vol. I. | 

Of ſixſcore pounds. Winwood's Mem. vol. II. p. 205. 

It is dated the roth of the kalends of October 1696, Apology, p. 252. 
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ſtrait order was given out of my mouth to the judges to 
ſpare the execution of all prieſts (notwithſtanding their 
conviction), joining thereunto a gracious proclamation, 
whereby all prieſts that were at liberty, and not taken, 
might go out of the country by ſuch a day : my general 
pardon having been extended to all convicted prieſts in 
priſon ; whereupon. they were ſet at liberty as good ſub— 
jects : and all prieſts that were taken after, ſent over and 
ſet at liberty there, But time and paper will fail me to make 
enumeration of all the benefits and tavours that I beſtowed 
in gencral and particular upon papiſts: in recounting 
whereof, every ſcrape of my pen would ſerve but for a blot 
of the pope's ingratitude and injuſtice, in meeting me with 
fo hard a meaſure tor the ſame.” 

All the kipg ſaid in this part of his apology was very true. 


But it is ſurpriſing, that fince he thought proper to make a 


long apology to clear himſelf to foreign princes from the aſper- 
ſion of being an enemy to the pupiſts, he ſhould never think 
of xcuſing to his own ſubjects his too great condeſcenſion 
to theſe tame papiſts, and his extreme care to h.nder the exe- 
cution of the laws enacted againſt them. There is another 
very extraordinary particular in this apology. The king evi- 
dently ſhews that cardinal Bellarmine contounds in his book 
the oath of allegiance with that of ſupremacy, whereby it 
was manifeſt he did not underſtand the point in diſpute '. 
But I have ſaid enough of this ſubject ; I ſhall only add, to 
conclude what relates to the powder-plot, that the parliament 
appointed the 5th of November to be a public thankſgiving- 
day for ſo great a deliverance, which day has been conſtantly 
folemnited to this preſent time, ve 

The common danger which threatened the whole kingdom, 
ſtifled for a time the diſputes between the king and the com- 
mons, which aroſe in the firſt ſeſſion of the parliament. The 
commons were ſo tar trom intending to revive them, that on 
the contrary, to gain the king's good-will, they granted him 


one of the largeſt ſubſidies that had ever been given to his 
predeceflors in the moſt urgent occaſions of the ſtate, though 


he was then in profound peace, and wanted money only to 
enrich his favourites. This aid conſiſted of three whole ſub- 
ſidies and ſix fifteenths and tenrhs, befides four ſubſidies of four 
ſhillings in the pound granted at the ſame time by the clergy k. 
But the affair of the union of the two Kingdoms was deferred 
to the next ſeſſion. So the king, having no farther occaſion 


for the parliament, prorogued it from the 27th of May to 


the 18th of November l. 

The coniternation cauſed by the powder-plot in the court 
and the whole kingdom, was at length turned into a pleafing 
tranquillity. The king and people were equally pleaſed with 
being delivered from ſo great a danger; and the king had the 
more reaſon to be ſo, as he had brought the parliament to be 
of his moderate ſentiments with reſpect to the Roman catho- 
lics, of whom ten only had been lett to the rigour of the law. 
Their yoke was not aggravated, unleſs the obligation of 
bearing allegiance to their king, or departing the realm, was 
to be deemed an aggravation. On the other hand, the king 
was able to gratify his favourites by means of the money 
granted by parhament, and the whole court rejoiced, every 
one expecting to. partake of the king's bountics. 

This money came very ſeaſonably to the king to give a 
ſptendid reception to his brother-in-law the king of Denmark, 
who arrived ſhortly after on purpoſe to viſit the queen his 
ſiſter, and the king m. No coſt was ſpared on this occaſion, 
to demonſtrate the king's and queen's affection for this prince, 
and to ſhew himthe riches of the kingdom they had acquired. 
During his ſtay in England, there was one continued, though 
various, ſcene of diverfions, as plays, fights, - entertain- 
ments, balls, maſquerades, hunting; in a word, every 
thing that was thought proper to divert him. 

Some time after, the prince of Vaudemont, the duke of 


Lorrain's third ſon, made the king another ſuch viſit, attend- 


ed by ſeven earls, ten barons, forty gentlemen, and ſix ſcore 
domeſtics. He ſtayed a fortnight with the king, by whom 
he was with his whole train royally entertained, Theſe two 


i Bellarmine, in his anſwerto king James's Apology, took the opportunity 
of diſcovering, that his majeſty had formerly wrote a letter to pope Clement 
VII. and thereupon upbraided him with mconſtancy. Sce Spotiſ. p. 597. 

k The whole was payable at eleven jeveral payments, and amounted to 
the ſum of 4 53,0001. In the ſeventh year of this reign there was granted by 
the laity throughout all England, one entire ſubſidy, and one fifteenth and 
tenth, For the ſubſidy, there was paid into the exchequer by the collectors 
| 69,6661. and fo by eſtimation a ſubſidy is valued. One fifteenth and tenth 
of the laity comes to 36,000]. Truth brought to Light, p. 10, 70, 71. 
where the reader may ſee what each county paid towards a ſubſidy. As for 
fifteenths and tenths, every city, hundred, town and village, were to pay in 
no more than they were chargeable by the anticnt roll and tax ſet upon them, 
10 that their payments were certain. Ibid. Hence it appears alſo, the clergy's 
four ſublidi's of four ſhillings 1n the pound, amounted to 25,0021. for ſo 
much remained after the laity's three fublidies and fix fiftecuths and tenths 
ate jubſtracted from the whole ſum of 453,000), 


and eloquent, he met in the houſe of commons with per 


viſits conſumed good part of the money lately granted 1 
parliament “. be, 
The ſeſſion of the parliament, which began the 18th 
November, was chiefly employed in the affair of the uni 
which the king ſtrongly ſollicited. Sir Francis Bacon 
King's ſollicitor, was ordered to move and ſupport it with 
beſt arguments he could deviſe. But though he was leq; 


of 
on, 
the 
the 
ned 


able to withſtand him, and to allege as ſtrong reaſons vary 
U 


as he did for, the union. The chief objections were th 
inequality between the ſtate and riches of the two kingdoms 
the difference of the Jaws and cuſtoms, and Scotland's perpe. 
. a hg be- 
tual alliance with France. But the moſt prevailing arg 
ment, though it was not publicly inſiſted upon, was the 4 | 
louſy of the Engliſh, which baffled all Bacon's rhetoric » 

[ 1607 ] The king hearing the affair was not like to ſucceedin 
the parliament, ſent for both houſes to Whitehall, and enge; 
voured in a long ſpeech to ſhew the neceſfity of the union md 
the common advantage it would procure. He anſwereg the 
objections alleged in the two houſes, ſpeaking one while with 
great mildneſs, another while with a menacing tone, turnin 
himſelf every way to attain his ends, He ſaid, it was not re. 
ſonable the Engliſh and Scots ſhould confider one another 
enemies, whiiſt ſubjects of the ſame king, and conſequently 
it was neceſſary all hoſtile Jaws ſhould ceaſe, meaning the lays 
made from time to time upon the frequent invaſions of the 
Scots on the borders of England. He added, it was no le(; 
reaſonable, there ſhould be between the two nations commy. 
nity of commerce, ſince he was no ſtranger, but deſcended 
from the antient kings of England, and could not be natury 
liege-lord to both, whilſt they were ſtrangers to one another, 
Finally, it was againſt nature, for people who lived under 
the ſame dominion, to be no more united than Frenchmen 
and Spaniards. | 

He then proceeded to a nice point, as he had himſelf de. 
termined a thing which properly belonged to the cognizances 
of the parliament. He ſaid, he was intormed by the judges 
there was a difference between the Ante-nati and Poſt-nati 
of each kingdom; that is, between ſuch as were born before, 
and ſuch as were born after, his acceſſion to the croan of 
England. That therefore he had publiſhed a proclamation, 
declaring all thoſe to be naturalized in both kingdoms who 
were born fince his acceſſion. That indeed he confeſſed the 
judges might err, but admoniſhed both houſes, ** to beware 
to diſgrace, either his proclamations or the judges, for ſo 
they might diſgrace both their king and the laws, who have 
power, when the parliament is done, to try both their lands 
and lives.” | 

In anſwering the objection taken from the perpetual alli- 
ance between France and Scotland, he affirmed, the alliance 
was not between the two nations, but only between their 
kings. I do not know whether this was really fact. 

He concluded his ſpeech with ſaying, * What is now de- 
fired hath often before been ſought, and not obtained; to 
refuſe it now then were double iniquity. And for their 
ſecurity in ſuch reaſonable points of reſtriction, which he 
ſhall agree to, they need not doubt his inclination ; for 
(added he), I will not ſay any thing which 1 will not pro- 
miſe, nor promiſe" any thing which I will not ſwear ; what 
I ſwear, I will fign, and what I fign, I ſhall, with God's 
grace, ever perform.” 


The earneſtneſs which the king expreſſed for the union of 
the two kingdoms, was not capable of prevailing with the 


parliament,” ſo inconvenient was it thought. All. he could 
obtain was the repealing of the hoſtile laws. So the union 
was rejected, without any mention however of the procha: 
mation concerning the Poſt-nati. But by not approving t, 
the parliament did in effect reject it, fince a proclamation n 
England is not conſidered as a law. Nevertheleſs, two yea1s 
after, the king cauſed the ſame thing to be determined by the 
judges of the realm, though this determination was of no more 
force than the proclamation 4. : 
The ill ſucceſs of this affair extremely troubled the king. 


| The acts made in this parliament were: 1. An act for the better ditco. 
vering and repreſſing popiſh recuſants. 2. Another to prevent the danger 
which may grow by popiſh recuſants. 3. An act to reform the multituc?s 
and miſdemeanors of attorneys and ſollicitors, and to avoid unneceſſary aus 
and charges in law. 4. One for the recovering of ſmall debts, and tor the 
relieving of poor debtors in London. gy 
w He came to England July 17, and went back Auguſt 14- Howes 3 
Contin. of Stow, p. 88 5----888. | | = 
He was feaſted four days together, with all his attendants, by the ear: o- 
Saliſbury, at Theobald's. Howes, p. 885. | mx 
9 This year, on February 24, was ſigned a treaty of trade and comme! C 
between England and France. See Rymer's Feed. tom. XVI. p. 045, nf 
P The reader may ſee in Wilſon's hiſtory, the chief arguments tor ans 
againſt the union, p. 667—679. 8 
* The king e e in \Weſtmiater-hall, ina cafe called _ 
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ja his firſt ſpeech to the parliament, he called ſuch as were 
inſt rhe union of the two Kingdoms, blind, ignorant, reſt- 
5 and diſaffected; and affirmed, no honeſt ſubject what- 
_w was leſs glad of this union than himſelf. But he now 
2 the lords and commons againſt it, and this caſt a ſort 
© rdicule upon his too haſty judgment. From thenceforward 
ka always appeared very averſe to parliaments; as on the 
other hand, thc people began to ſiſſike him. They could not 
ſee without grief ſo many proclamations, which ſcemed to 
ſuppoſe the King's will to be the ſole rule of the government. 
The king's needleſs expences were another cauſe of com- 
taint, becauſe they were compared with queen Elizabeth's 
ſrugality and good management. It was conſidered, the three 
hundred thouſand pounds received by the King at his coming, 
with what was lately granted by the parliament and clergy, 
ſerved only to enrich his favourites and miniſters. All this 
began to form a cloud, which perhaps would have been fol- 
towed by a ſtorm, had not the King, on the 4th of July, 


rorogued the parliament to the 16th of November, and at- 


rerwards to the th of February 4. 

Before the parliament was prorogued, there were ſome com- 
motions in Northamptonthire " where the country people 
roſe in arms, under the conduct of 014 John Reynolds, who 
filed himſelf captain Pouch *; but theie troubles vere ihort- 
lived; the ſheriff of the county found means to diſperſe the 
rebels, without the afhitance of any regular troops. 

The earl ot Tiroen, the famous Iriin rebel, pardoned by 
queen Elizabeth, was brought to London the beginning of 
this reign by the lord Montjoy, and preſented to the king, 
who received him very gracioutly. Shortly atter, he return- 
ed to his native country, where h. could not live in peace, 
He not only attempt: d once more to rate a rebellion in Ire- 
land, but alſo applied to foreign princes for aſſiſtance. His 
ſecret practices not ſucceeding to his expectation, he was 
afraid of being apprehended, and choſe to leave Ireland, tak- 
ing with him the car! of Tirconnel, nom he had drawn into 
his plots t.. When he was come to a place of ſafety, he gave 
out, that the outrages committed in Ireland upon the catho- 


tics, had conſtrained him to foriake his eftate and country. 
But the king repelled this aſperſion by a ſort of apology pub- 


liſhed on the occaſion, not enduring that the world ſhould 
think him a perſecutor of the catholics. 

In the beginning of the year, the archduke and the infanta 
his ſpouſe, ſent into Holland father Ney, provincial of the 
order of St. Francis, to propoſe a peace with the Kates of che 
United Provinces. Ney lying concealed for a time at Ryſ- 
wick, was at laſt admitted to audience by prince Maurice, 
who told him plainly, there was no hopes of a peace, unlets 
the United Provinces were owned for a tree. and independent 
ſlate. This declaration obliged the father to return to Bruſſels, 
from whence he came ſome time atter, with a writing figned 
by the archduke and the infanta, with which the ſtates were 
fatisfizd, provided it was ratified by the king of Spain, which 
ratification Ney undertook to procure. Henry IV. hearing 
what was tranſacting at the Hague, diſpatched preſident Je- 
annin to offer his mediation to the ſtates, which was accepted. 
But as they feared to create jealouſy in king James, if France 
alone was concerned in the affair, they wrote to him for his 
advice and aſſiſtance, and ſhortly after, ſent an embaſſador to 
inform him more particularly of the fituation of their affairs. 
Mean while, the King of Spain's ratification being come, the 
ſtates found it full of equivocal and captious expreſſions, 


which gave them occaſion to require explanations. This 
prolonged the negotiation, the ſucceſs whereof ſhall be re- 


lated hereafter u. 
[1608] April 11, George Gervis, a ſeminary prieſt of 
Rhcis, was hanged at Tyburn ; and the 23d of June, Tho- 


vin's caſe, that the Poſt-nati in Scotland, after the king's aſſumption to the 
crown of England, were free to puichate and inherit cherein. Rog. Coke, 
p. 62. This caſe (ſays Wilſon) was reported by lord chief juſtice Coke, who 
was fit metal for any ſtamp-royal, and adjudged by him, the lord chancellor 
Elleſmere, and moſt of the judges of the kingdom, in the Exchequer chamber, 
though many ſtrong and valid arguments were brought againſt it: ſuch 
power is in the breath of kings! and ſuch ſoft ſtuff are judges made of, that 
OP model their precedents into as many ſhapes as they pleaſe! Wilſon, 

bo. : | 0 

In this ſeſſion it was enacted, that every perſon which is drunk, ſhall 
orfeit for every offence five ſhillings, to be paid to the church - wardens of the 

ariſn.—In the beginning of this year 1607, was begun a new Engliſh tranſ- 
lation of the Bible, which was publiſhed in 1611, and is the ſame as is now 
Common uſe, See an account of it, and of the tranflators, in Fuller, 

ut. 17. p. 44. . 

And in Warwickſhire, Leiceſterſhire, &c. The cauſe of their diſſatiſ- 
action was, the incloſing of commons and other lands; and fo all the miſ- 
Chief they did, was to break down hedges, fill up ditches, and lay open all 
incloſures. Howes, p. 890. | 

So called from a great pouch he wore at his girdle. 

With him went away his wife, his two younger tons, and his nephew ; as 
2 A, 8 of Tyreonnel's fon and brother, and the lord Dongannon. 

p-. 891. 
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mas Garnet, a jeſuit, had the ſame fate. Garnet was of- 
fered a pardon, provided he would take the oath of alle- 
giance, which he reſolutely refuſed. 

Thomas Sackville, carl of Dorſet, and lord treaſurer, dying 


ſuddenly as he was fitting at the council-table, Robert Cecil, 
eari of Saliſbury, ſucceeded him in his poſt. He was a lord 


of a great genius, and though crooked before and behind, na- 
ture ſupplied that defect with noble endowments of 


mind. | 


The chief concern of the miniſters was to ſee that the king 
did not want money. He had occafion for great ſums, being 
extremely liberal, or rather prodigal *; and it may well be 
thought, that in procuring money tor the king, the miniſters 
did not forget themſelves. But this is fo cuſtomary a thing 
with favourites and miniſters, that it would be wrong to up- 
braid theſe with it in particular. As to foreign affairs, they 
were httle regarded throughout this whole reign, 

One of the propereſt means deviſed to procure the king: 
money, was the monopoly of the ſale of cloths, at the ſollici- 
tation of a certain merchant, who, in all appearance, dearly 


purchaled his patent. At this time, the Engliſh were not 


{killed in the art of dreſſing and dying Engliſh woollen ma- 
nutactures. They ſent them into Holland white; and the 
Hoilanders, after they had dyed them, ſent them back, and 
ſold chem in England. The merchant J juſt mentioned, in- 
timaring to the king and minittry that a great profic would 


_ accrue to England if the cloths were dreſſed at home, obtain- 


ed a patent to dreſs and dye them, exclufive of all others. 
Then the king publiſhed a proclam.uwn, forbiddwg ail per- 
ſons to ſend any white cloths abroad: whereupon the ivilans 
ders prohibited the inzportation of dyed cloths from England. 
So the merchant ho obtained the patent, not being able to 
ſell his dyed cloths any where but in England, was forced to 
dreſs and dye only a ſmall quantity. This raiſed ſuch cla- 
mours auiongſt the cloth-weavers, that the king was obliged 
to permit the exportation of a certain quantity of white 
cloths. At length, the court by degrees connived at the of- 
tenders, and the woollen-trade continued upon the fame foot 
as before x. 

The ſame year, the king ingroſſed to himſelf the ſel- 
ling of allum, which had been lately found out in England, 
and prohibited the importation of foreign allum by proclama- 
tion ?, | 

Whether the king intended to be revenged of the Hol- 
landers for breaking his meaſures, with reſpect to the woollen 
manufactures, or only to draw money from them, a procla- 
mation was publiſhed, prohibiting all foreign nations ro fiſh 
on the coatts of Great Britain. This occaſioned the next 
year a treaty, whereby the Hollanders engaged to pay an an- 
nual ſum for leave to fiſh. The king would have afterwards 
broke the treaty, and taken from them the licence he had 
granted them; but they maintained their privilegę againſt 
his conſent, by guarding their fithing-boats with men of war. 
James, being a pacific prince, did not think this a ſufficient 
motive to quarrel with them. | 

Archbiſhop Bancroft never ceaſed to plague the puritans, 


to oblige them to conform to the church oi England. For 


that reaſon, great numbers of theſe people reſolved to go and 
ſettle in Virginia, diſcovered in the late reign by Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Accordingly, ſome departed for that country; but 
the archbiſhop ſeeing many more ready to take the ſame 
voyage, obtained a proclamation, enjoining them not to go 
without” the king's expreſs licence. The court was appre- 
henſive this fect would become in the end too numerous and 
powerful in America. This very year the archbiſhop made 
a treſh attempt concerning the twenty-one articles formerly 
mentioned : but the oppoſition of the judges was ſo ſtrong, 


u July, Sir Thomas Knevet was ſummoned to the houſe of peers by the 
title of baron of Eicrycke. And November 16, Sir Getvaſe Clifton, by the 
title of baron Clifton of Layton Bronieſwold. Howes, p. 890, 891.— This 
year the Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall began to be rebuilt, Ibid. 

ws Oſborn lays, that the nation was opprefied with impofitions, monopo— 
lies, aids, privy-ſeals, concealments, pretermitted cuſtoms, &c. belides for- 
feitures upon penal ſtatutes, &c, which were ſpent upon the Scots. Sect. 17. 

* Alderman Cockaine, with ſome rich citizens, having promiſed Rochei- 
ter, Northampton, and the lord treaſurer, great tums of money, they pro- 
cured him a patent for dreifing and dying cloths, and got the king to ſeize 
into his hands the charter of the merchant adventurers, for traniporting of 
white undreſſed cloths. But by reaſon ot the Hollanders prohibition, and Coc- 
kaine's dying and dreſſing cloths worſe and dearer than they were in Hol- 
land, infinite numbers oi poor people lay idle, and were reduced to a ſtarv- 
ing condition. So the matter tell to the ground. Coke, p. 70. 

y At this time fir John Bouchier, joining with the lord Sheffield, prefi- 
dent of the north, fir Thomas Challoner, fir David Fowlis, and others who 
had lands in the north) brought the making of allum to perfection in Eng- 
land, which with great charges had been fetched from foreign parts, pat (- 
cularly from Italy; and the king took the whole traffic thereof to himfelt. 
Howes, p. 898. | 
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that the king, however deſirous he was to pleaſe the prelate, 
durſt not proceed. | 

The treaty at the Hague, cohcerning a peace between the 
archduke and the ſtates, was an important affair, in which it 
| ſeemed, the king ſhould have had a great ſhare, and yet he 
appeared not to be much concerned. However, he made two 
treaties with the ſtates, the firſt whereof was concerning the 
payment of what was due to him; the other contained an 
alliance, which was not to take place till after they had con- 
cluded a peace with Spain?. Then he ſent Sir Robert Spencer 
to the Hague, to aſſiſt at the negotiations of peace, jointly with 
Sir Ralph Winwood, his embaſlador in ordinary. Number- 
leſs difficulties occured in the affair, the chief whereof was, 
that the king of Spain refuſed to ſpeak plainly with reſpect to 
the liberty of the ſtates. He had ratified the archduke's de- 
claration, but it was on condition the peace ſhould be made, 
and the ſtates would treat only upon the foot of free ſtates, 
Beſides, in the king of Spain's ratification were certain ambi- 


guous expreſſions, which the ſtates were not pleaſed with. 


They knew alſo, that whilſt they were negotiating at the 
Hague, the Spaniſh court was endeayouring to gain the king 
of England, and for that purpoſe had ſent to him Don Fer- 
nando de Gironne, a lord of great diſtinction, as embaſſador 
extraordinary. This made the ſtates extremely uneaſy, and 
the more, as James affected on all occaſions to intimate, 
that he looked upon them as rebels. He applied to their caſe 
the general maxims of ſovereignty, and firmly believed, what 
he would have had univerſally thought, that ſubjects ought 
not to withdraw their allegiance from their prince upon any 
account whatſoever. Hence may be judged what effect his 
mediation could have. Accordingly his embaſſadors made a 
very little figure throughout the whole negotiation. Jeannin 
managed every thing, the Engliſh embaſſador acting but 
faintly, and ſhewing little or no defire that the treaty thould 
ſucceed. a : 1 

What endeavours ſoever Jeannin might uſe, it was not 
poſſible for him to cauſe the parties to conſent to a peace. 
And therefore he propoſed at leaſt a twelve or fifteen years 
truce, during which both parties ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 
of what they held without prejudice to their rights. But the 
ſtates rejected it, unleſs their liberty was plainly eſtabliſhed, 
Whereupon the embaſſadors of Spain and the archduke with- 
drew, as ſeeing no likelihood of peace or truce. However, 
Feannin continued his inſtances to perſuade the ſtates to ac- 
cept of the ratification as it was, and conſent to ſome other ar- 
ticles, on which there had been great debates. At length, by 
his many repreſentations, he obtained of the United Provinces, 
Zealand excepted, which ſtood out till the next year, what he 
defired to accompliſh for the concluſion of the truce. 

King James did not gain much credit by this negotiation. 


Befides his leaving every thing to the king of France, he acted 


not with fincerity, if we may believe prefident Jeanuin, who 
in a letter to the king his maſter on this occation, ſpeaking 
of king James, ſays, He pretends a willingneſs to procure 
a peace, and yet obſtructs it, by publicly ſay ing, he cannot 
forbear condemning the ſtates for rebelling againſt the king 
of Spain their ſovereign.” Indeed, Richardot did not ſeru— 
ple to own ina letter to Jeannin, that the king of Spain's firm- 
neſs was entirely owing to the king of England's promiſe, that 
the liberty of the ſtates ſhould not be mentioned in the treaty 
of truce . Henry IV. had no great opinion of James, as 
appears from his writing to Jeannin, ** that he knew what 
ce that—was capable of, but however it did not break his reſt.” 

| 1609 } The province of Zealand, reſolving to follow the ſenti- 
ment of the other provinces, the conferences were renewed at 
Antwerp, where a twelve years truce was ſigned, April the 
gth, 1609. By the truce, the ſtates obtained that the king of 
Spain and the archduke owned them as tree and independent, 
and even avoided the renouncing the navigation and trade 
to the Indies, which had been a principal obſtacle to the 
negotiation, 


z Theſe two treaties bear date June 26. The ſums due from the ſtates 
to king James, are in the former treaty computed at eight hundred and 
eighteen thoutand four hundred and eight pounds ſterling. See Rymer's 
Fad. tom. XVI. p. 674. | 

The carl of Saliſbury, in a letter to fir Ralph Winwood, of the 23d of 
December 1608, clears the king from this imputation. And in another let- 
ter of the 1ſt of January 1698-9, to fir Charles Cornwallis, then embaſſa- 
dor in Spain, he tells him,“ That Richardot had reported he was the per- 
ſon that had given this promiſe to Spain. And adds, I am ſure you never 
received any ſuch direction from me, that am appointed your principal cor- 
reſpondent, for his majeſty is to much perſuaded of your faith and diſcre- 
tion, that you will not intermeddle in auy thing beyond the ſcope of your 
direction.” In another letter of the 27th of January 1608-9, to the ſame fir 
Charles, the earl ſays, “ Richardot does not directly clear yon, and caſt the 
imputation upon the Spaniſh embaſſador, who ſhould have given ſuch hopes 
by letters, as having received them from the mouth of us that are of his 
majeſty's council. But the embaſſador being challenged, did proteſt to the 
contrary, with all the vows that may be. 80 we ſee it was a device ſet on 


James diſcovered no ſatisfaction at the advantage Obtaineg 
by the ſtates, becauſe he confidered it as a precedent vet 
dangerous and prejudicial to the ſovereign authority of kings 
with which he was ever extremely poſſeſſed. This evident 
appeared at preſent, by his licenſing two books, which main 
tained the moſt extravagant maxims of arbitrary power. Tha 
firſt, wrote by Cowel, doctor of civil-law Þ, laid down «©... 
three principles: | | 

I. That the king was not bound by the law, or his corg 
nation-oath. | | ; 

2. That the king was not obliged to call a Parlia- 
ment to make laws, but might do it alone by his ab 
power. 

3- That it was a great favour to admit the conſent of the 
ſubjects in giving ſubſidies. | | 

The other book was compoſed by Dr. Blackwood a Clerpy. 
man, who laid down this principle, that the Engliſh were 4 
ſlaves by reaſon of the Norman conqueſt. | | 

The parliament which met the next year, took this afflit 
to heart, and would have ſeverely puniſhed the authors ot 
theſe books; but the king interpoſed, and fruſtrated the par- 
liament's deſign, by publiſhing a proclamation, to forbid the 
reading of theſe books, and to order the copies to be deliyere 
to the magiſtrates. ' But ſuch proclamations are uſually il 
obeyed, eſpecially when it is not the king's intereſt to ſe; 
them ſtrictly executed e. | 

[1610] The king's proceedings increafed the diſcontent of 
moſt of the Engliſh. The proclamations which were every 
day publiſhed, and whereot ſeveral were upon ſubjects ng: 
uſed to be decided by the former kings without the concyr- 
rence of the parliament, and the indiſcreet ſpeeches of the 
courtiers, who rallied the people's privileges, bred ſuſpicions 
and jealouſies, which the king was not careful enough to if. 
in their birth. On the other hand, his condeſcenſion for the 
Roman catholics, whoſe cauſe he eſpouſed on all occaſions, 
their acceſs and credit at court, even to their being admitted 
into the moſt important offices and into the miniſtry itſelf, 
created fears in the people, and cauſed them to ſuſpect 
ſome plot was formed againſt the proteſtant religion. The 
miniſters knowing theſe diſpoſitions, were juſtly apprehenfire 
of meeting great difficulties in the parliament, which was to 
fit the gth of February, 'The king intended to procure mo- 
ney, of which he was in great want, though he had no war 
upon his hands, nor any affair which ſeemed to require an 
extraordinary aid. It was therefore neceſſary at leaſt to give 
the parliament good words, and try to palliate his immenſe 
expences ſince his acceſſion to the crown. But James be- 
lieving it to be derogatory to the dignity of a ſovereign, to 
make an apology himſelf to his ſubjects, ordered the car!s of 
Suffolk and Saliſbury to do it for him. 

"The earl of Saliſbury, who was the ſpokeſman, declared to 
both houſes, © That they were met, firſt to ſupply his majeſ- 
ty's wants; ſecondly, to redreſs the people's grievances.” 
Then he told them, ** that the king, willing to ſhew them a 
ſingular mark of his favour, had relolved to create his eldeſt 
ſon prince Henry prince of Wales during the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, though he was free to do it at any other time, as by 
many precedents was evident.” Having thus endeavourc to 
gain the king the good-will of both houſes by fo ſtrong 
an argument of his majeſty's regard for them, he demontirat- 
ed, © it was not without juſt reaſons that the king de— 
manded money, ſince what he had received had been laid 
out in very neceflary expences : firſt, as for the three hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds due in the late queen's 
time, he. no ſooner received the money with one hand, 
but he paid it away with the other, in redeeming the 
crown-lands ſhe had mortgaged to the city of London“. 
Secondly, He was forced to keep on foot for ſome time an 
army of ninetcen thouſand men in Ireland, not deeming it 
proper to make peace with Spain, without ſword in hand. 
Thirdly, he was obliged to bury queen Elizabeth, whoſe funeral 


theſe 


lolute 


foot at Bruſſels, to colour the delays from Spain, and to ſave themſelves from 
being diſavowed in their proceedings.“ See the Collection of State Papers 
in the reign of James I. p. 469, 472, 474, where it ſeems to be plain tat 
it was all a fiction of Richardot's to ſerve his maſter's turn. 

b. Cowel-was not a clergyman. (as Rapin, by miſtake, ſays), but doctor 
and profeſſor of civil law in Cambridge, and vicar-general to archbiſhof 
Bancroft. He publiſhed a book called the Interpreter, containing the ſigni- 
fication of ſuch words and terms as are mentioned in the law-writers and ta” 
tutes. It was printed at Cambridge, firit in qnarto, in the year 1607. 1 
hath been enlarged and reprinted in folie; but in all the later editions, dug 
dubious and offenfive paſſages have been corrected or omitted. a 

Ahe fifteen years letters patents granted by queen Elizabeth to the Fable 
India company, expiring about this time, king James granted them, in Moy 
this year, an enlargement of their privileges, and a charter whereby hie in 
corporated them for ever. Howes, p. 993, 994. 125 

4 july 3, 1607, king James repaid the city of London 60,0001, that DA 
been borrowed by queen Elizabeth on February z, 1598. Hott, b. £97 
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was very expenſive e. Fourthly, His own journey from 
Edinburgh to London could not be performed without money; 
for it would not have been decent for a king to come the firſt 
time to his kingdom like a private perſon, and without a numer- 
ous train. Fitthly, Neither was it fit that his royal conſort, 

ich his children, the Kingdom's future hopes, ſhould be 
expoſed to robbers, without a guard and retinue, and con- 
ſequently their journey muſt have been very chargeable. 
Sixthly, The King of Denmark's viſit was fo honourable to 
his majeſty, that he could not diſpenſe with giving him a 
ſuitable and magnificent reception. Seventhly, The embal- 
ſadors who came from all parts to congratulate him upon his 
acceſſion to the crown of England, could not be ſent back 
without preſents for the honour of the Engliſh nation, beſides 
the charge do entertain them during their ſtay f. Eighthly, 
The king was obliged to ſend embaſſadors to the princes by 
whom he was congratulated, and to return their civilities .“ 

Theſe were the cauſes, according to the orator, of the 
king's wants, and not, as ſome affected to give out, his in- 
lifcreet bounty to his ſervants. But (added he) how could 
a bounty ſo worthy of a king be blamed? If he did not give 
to his ſervants, they would be miſerable in a country abound- 
ing with riches. As for the Scots, it muſt be remembered, 
that though they were not born in the kingdom, his majeſty 
was born among them; and not to have them taſte of the 
bleſſing he had attained, were to have him change his virtue 
with his fortune. Upon all theſe accounts his majeſty deſires 
the commons to ſupply his wants, which mark of eſteem could 
not be denied to a King, who is not only the wiſeſt of kings, 
but the very image of an angel, that has brought good tidings 
to the Engliſh, and ſecured them in the enjoyment of perfect 
happineſs ; to a king who, by his vaſt knowledge and noble 
endowments, deſerves the title of Defender of the Faith; to a 
king, who has ſhut the back door by which England 
was liable to invaſions, and who only ſeeks that every man 
may live happy under his own olive. That none will won- 
der or ſtartle at the kivg's defiring a ſupply, but ſuch as 
ſtudy to ſerve their own turns, and believe nothing but 
what they find written in the ſtories of their own 1gno- 
trance. Among whom are to be reckoned thoſe, who 
hearing of an order to bind up the printed proclamations in 
a book, that the better notice may be taken of the things 
contained in them, have ſpread a report that the king in- 
tended this parliament to make proclamations equal to the 
laws, which never entered into his thoughts. That fo far 
is he from governing by will and pleaſure, that he is ready 
to hearken to any motion from the two houſes, provided 
they keep a juſt proportion, and obſerve what is due to a 
creat and gracious king.” | 

This ſpeech produced not the effect hoped by the king and 
his miniſters. Some of the commons loudly complained of 
the king's prodigality and exceſſive bounty to the Scots h: 
they ſaid, the whole wealth of England would not ſerve to ſa- 
tisfy their avidity ; that ſince the king's acceſſion, gold and 
filver were as common in Edinburgh as ſtones in the ſtreets, 
and that all the riches of England flowed thither, where they 
were ſwallowed up as in a gulph, and never returned. Others 


| ſaid, it was viſible the king was gradually undermining the 


nation's privileges by continual incroachments; that he de- 
ſigned to eſtabliſh the civil law in the room of the common 
law, and had dropped ſome expreſſions to that purpoſe at his 
own table: finally, he had approved of a book lately written, 
the defign whereof was to render the common law contempt- 
ible. 

But what made moſt noiſe in the lower houſe was the high 
commiſhon, which exerciſed in the kingdom a kind of inqui- 
ſition for matters of religion and ſtate. For the better under- 
ſanding this cauſe of complaint, it muſt be remembered that 
when Henry VIII. was declared ſupreme head of the church 
oi England, he appointed Cromwell for his vicegerent in re- 
ligious affairs, with power to exerciſe the ſupremacy in his 
name, Atter the tragical end of this firſt and only vicegerent, 
this office was executed by commithoners; and this is what was 
called the high commiſſion, which continued during the lives 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. and ceafing in Mary's reign, 
was revived by Elizabeth : in her reign the high commiſhon 


Her funeral charges were 17,4281, And the expence of the king and 
bis train, on his journey from Scotland to London, amounted to 10,7 521. 
State of King James's Revenue, p. 12. | 

: When the marquis of Roſny, the French embaſſador, landed at Dover, 
the king ſent him word, he could not, bear the charges of the embatladors by 
reaſon of their number. See Mem. de Sully, Rapin. 

e The charge of the foreigu embaſſadors that came to En gland was 31, 40ol. 
And of the Engliſh embafladors ſent into foreign parts, 20, 790l. State 
of the Revenue, p- 12. | 


" His free gifts out of the exchequer, paid moſtly to Scots, amounted to 
above 14,0001, yearly, Ibid. 


| Under that general term, ſays Oſborn, were comprehended not only 
Number 87. I» 
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exerciſed its authority with great moderation. But the caſe 
was otherwiſe under James J. This prince, as 1 have fre- 
quently obſerved, mortally hated the puritans ; and after his 
proclamation for uniformity, it was the high commiſſion's 
buſineſs to ſee his injunctions executed. It may be eafily gueſi- 
ed that the commiſſioners, who were all named by the king, 
were not tavourable ro the puritans; accordingly they very 
rigorouſly excreited their power. Had they ſtopped there, this 
ſeverity upon a ſet of obſtinate people, as they. were reckoned, 
and whole number was {mall in compariſon of the epifcopali- 
ans, would not have .excited the complaints of the lower 
houſe. But they went much farther. I have obſerved, that 
becauſe the puritans were againſt the hierarchy, the king in- 
ferred they were aMo againſt monarchy, and there were but too 
many who laboured to confirm him in that notion.” For this 
rcalon, all who were not very ſubmiſſive to the king's orders, 
or great aſſertors of the privileges of the people, were affect- 
edly called puritans'. Under that pretence the high com- 


miſſion proceeded againſt them, and wanted not means to 


moleſt tkem. Thus, to be really a proteſtant and member 
of the church of England, communicating in that church, 
and complying with the external worſhip, were not ſufficient, 
the king's authority was alſo to be acknowledged as extenfive 
as his flatterers were pleaſed to make it. They who ven- 
tured to cenſure his conduct and queſtion his unlimited 
power, were deemed infected with puritaniſma, and to reaſon 
upon puritannical principles. So, there were then two forts of 
puritans, church-puritans and ſtate-puritans. But the high 
commiſſion affected to confound them one with another, in 
order to exerciſe authority upon both. This was the occa- 
ſion of the complaints in the houſe of commons. 

The king being informed of what was talked in the parlia- 
ment, ſent for both houſes to Whitehall, and endeavoured 
to ſheiy he was unjuſtly complained of. But withal he inti— 
mated, by ſome expreſſions which plainly diſcovered his ſen- 
timents, that if he did not rule with an abſolute ſway, it 
was not for want of power, but entirely owing to his equity. 

He told them,“ Though the king's hart be in the 
bands of the Lord, yet he will ſet it betore the eyes of the 
people; affuring them, that he never meant to govern by 
any law, but the law of the land; though it be diſputed among 
them, as it he had an intention to alter the law, and govern 
by the abſolute power of a king. He knew, he ſaid, the 
power of kings, reſembling it to the power divine: for as 
God can create and deſtroy, make and unmake at his pleaſure, 
ſo kings can give life and death, judge all, and be judged of 
none. They can exalt low things, and abaſe high things, mak- 
ing the ſubjects like men at cheſs, a pawn to take a biſhop k. 
And when he had raiſed the king's power to the height, 
with, Ye are gods, he brings them down again with, They 
{hall die like men: and that all kings, who are not tyrants or 
perjured, will bound themſelves within the limits of their 
laws ; and they that perſuade themi the coatrary, are vipers 
and peſts both againſt them and the commonwealth. Yet as 
it is blaſphemy io diſpute what God may do, fo it is ſedition 
in ſubjects to diſpute what a King may do in the height of 
his power. And as he will not have his ſubjects diſcourſe 


of What he may, fo he will do nothing but what ſhall be 


conſonant to law and reaſon.” Then he ftrives to mitigate 
the ſharpneſs of the words dropped from him at his table, 
to the diſparagement of the common law, on which he be- 
ſtows very high encomiums; hut recalling himſelf, he points 
out ſome corruptions in ith, | 

After which, he aàaddreſſed himſelf to the houſe of com- 
mons, and not only thanks them for the bonfire they made 
of certain papers, which were preſented as grievances from. 


ſome diſcontented murmuring ſpirits ; inſtructing them how 


to receive ſuch grievances hereafter : in which he would have 
them carcful to avoid three things, | 

„The firſt, That they meddle not with the main points of 
government, that is his craft. To meddle with that were 
ro leſſen him, who hath been thirty years at the trade in 
Scotland, and lerved an apprenticeſhip of ſeven years here in 
England. | 

„ Secondly, He would not have ſuch antient rights as he 
hath received from his predeceffors accounted grievances; 


thoſe brain-ſick fools, us did oppoſe the diſcipline and ceremonics of the 
church, but ſuch as out of mere houeſty retrained the vices of the times, 
were branded by this title, $ 16, | 

„But the king lett out the power of a pawn to take a queen, or check a 
king, Wilton, | 

| He withed that three things eſpecially were reformed in the common 
law: 1. That it wete wrirten in the vulgar tongue, and made plain to the 
people's underitanding. 2. That it night have a fettled text in all caſes, 
and the expoſition of it were fixed by act of parliament, 3. That the di- 
vers contrary reports and precedents, and the ſcveral ſtatutes and acts of 
parliament that crofled one another, might be icviewed and reconciled. 


See Willſon, 684. Z 
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that were to judge him unworthy to enjoy what they left 
him. | 
And laſtly, That they ſhould be careful not to preſent 
that for a grievance, which is eſtabliſhed by a law; for 
it is very undutiful in ſubjects to preſs their king wherein 
they are fure to be denied. Complaints may be made unto 
them of the high-commiſſioners, let the abuſe appear then, 
and ſpare not : there may be errors among them ; but to 
take away the commiſſion, is to derogate from him; and it 
is now in his thoughts to rectify it in a good proportion. 

© Then. he ſhews the emergent cauſe of his great ex- 
pences, ſince his coming to the crown, which makes him 
deſire a ſupply from them. And if they refuſe to grant jt 
him, his reputation will ſuffer at home and abroad; for 
the world will think it want of love in them, or merit in 
him; that both leſſened their hearts, and tied up their hands 
towards him.” | 

There was need of no great penetration to percetve in the 
king's ſpeech, the maxims on which he pretended to have a 
right to govern the Engliſh nation, and his idea of monarchy 
in all countries without diſtinction. . He ſpoke ſo plainly, 
that it would have been difficult not to underſtand him. It 
it was ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute about the extent of the 
regal power, it neceſſarily followed, the king might do any 
thing ; and if he ruled not like a tyrant, it was not for want 
of power, but entirely owing to his juſtice and clemency. In 
ſhort, if the whole ſpeech be examined, there is ſcarce a word 
but what tends, either plainly or ambigouſly, to eſtabliſh in 
the king an abſolute and deſpotic power, 'The Engliſh had 
not been uſed to hear their kings ſpeak in this manner. Henry 
VIII. the moſt arbitrary of all, managed the parliament, 
in order to procure acts in favour of the ſovereign, but never 


pretended to eſtabliſh his authority upon ſuch principles. So, 


the commons, evidently perceiving what the king had in his 
thoughts, reſolved ſtrenuouſly to oppoſe his defigns. But it 
was not yet a proper ſeaſon to begin: ſuch great bodies re- 
quire time to form and execute their projects. They feigned 
therefore to take no notice of the maxims the king would 
have eſtabliſhed, and granted a ſubſidy, though a much 
ſmaller than he expected”. This done, the parliament, 
having fat till July 23, was prorogued to the 16th of Oc- 
tober u. | | 

Before the end of the ſeſſion, the king created his eldeſt 
fon Henry prince of Wales, and ſettled his houthold, ſo 
that the young prince kept his court at St. James's, whilſt the 
queen kept her's at Somerſet-houſe, to which ſhe gave the 
name of Denmark-houſe ; but it was called ſo only during 
her life, and among her own people. Thus the king had 
three courts to maintain, which was very expenſive, 

All the hiſtorians affirm the prince of Wales was of a very 
different character from that of the king his father. Though 
he was but ſixteen years old, there appeared in him prin- 
ciples of equity, juſtice, moderation, magnanimity, which 
ſo gained him the love and eſteem of the Engliſh, that the 
king could not forbear being jealous. His court was well re- 
gulated, no extravagancies or indecencies were ſeen there, 
except perhaps the too frequent maſquerades, which were 
then much in vogue, becauſe the queen was paſſionately fond 
of them. As for the king, it is ſaid he did not ſpend much 
of his time in ſtate affairs, but entirely truſted to his mini— 
ſters. It may be this is a little aggravated, though it is not 
very unlikely that a prince who was in peace with all the 
world, and a great lover of books and hunting, ſhould leave 
common affairs to his miniſters. | 

Whilſt James lived in profound tranquillity, the eyes of 
all Europe were fixed upon Henry IV,'s grand project to 
humble the houſe of Auſtria, This houſe daily grew ſo for- 
midable, that it might very juſtly raiſe the jealouſy of the 


m They granted him one ſubſidy, which brought into the exchequer 
69,6661. and a fifteenth and tenth, which amounted to 36, 500l. See Truth 
brought to Light, p. 10, 70. The clergy granted alſo a ſubſidy. See Stat. 

ac. Cap. 22. 

a The 2 made in this ſeſſion were theſe: 1. That all ſuch as are to be 
naturalized, or reſtored in blood, ſhall firſt receive the ſacrament, and take 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 2. An act for the due execution of 
divers laws and ſtatutes againſt rogues, vagabonds, and other lewd and idle 
perſons ; whereby it is provided, that there ſhall be a houſe of correction 
erected in every county, to ſet ſuch perſons to work, 3. An act to avoid the 
double payment of debts, See Stat. 7. Jac, x 

„ He was knighted before, in 1609. Upon which occaſion the king for- 
got not to require the aid uſually paid the kings of England upon making 
their eldeſt ſon a knight. This aid was twenty ſhillings out of every knight's 
fee ; and the ſame out of every twenty pounds worth of lands immediately 
holden of the king in ſocage ; and amounted in all to 21,800l, See Ry- 
mer's Fœdera, tom. XVI. p. 678, &c. Declarat, of the Revenue, p. 10. 

y Soon after this, viz. Auguſt 19, king James renewed the league be- 
tween the kingdoms of England and France; and received from Lewis 
XIII. ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, due to the crown of England. See 
Rymer's Feed. tom. XVI. p. 694—706. : 

At his umination he boldly confeſſed bg did it, becauſe the king did 


— — 
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other ſtates... What had lately happeited on account of 1 

ſucceſſion of John William duke of Cleves, was a clear wry 
dence how attentive the houſe of Auſtria was to apgrandiz. 
itſelf on all ſides. The duke of Cleves dying the 2 5th I 
March 1609, his four fiſters, or their heirs, claimed Hy 
heritance, containing the duchies of Cleves and Juliers * 
the earldoms of la Marck, Bergh, Ravenſbergh, and Rar 

ſtein, The chief competitors were, Wolfgang- William { « 
to the duke of Newburgh, John duke of Deuxponts, both of 
the Palatine family; John Sigiſmund, elector of Brandenburg 
Chriſtian II. elector of Saxony; and Charles of Auſtria mar. 
quis of Burgaw. Whilſt theſe princes contended about the 
ſucceſſion, the emperor Rodolphus II. pretended it was to | 
committed to his truſt, till the affair was decided. To * 
purpoſe, he ſent his orders to Leopold of Auſtria, biſhop of 
Straſburg, who entering the duchy of Juliers at the head 
of an army, took the capital city, and left a garriſon in it 
This proceeding convincing the elector of Brandenburgh and 
the duke of Newburgh, that whilſt they were contendin 

about the duke of Cleves's ſucceſſion, they both run the riſk of 
loling it, they joined in a league, and taking poſſeſſion of the 
reſt of the deceaſed duke's dominions, implored the afliftance 
of France and Holland to ſupport them. Henry IV. wg 
had now made great preparations againſt the houſe of Auftri; 

promiſed to aſſiſt them in perion. At the ſame time, he or. 


dered the troops he had in Holland, to be ready to join him 


in the duchy of Cleves, and defired the ſtates to ſend thither 
alſo prince Maurice, with part of their own forces, Bit 
whilſt he was preparing for this expedition, he was murder,g 
by Ravaillac, a frier, in his own coach, in the midſt of 
Paris ?, : ; | 
The murderer's confeſfion 4 diſcovered, that this regicide 
was committed in conſequence of that doctrine of the Romiſh 
church, which was ſo diſagreeable to king James, and the 
jeſuits were univerſally believed to be concerned in it. Where. 
fore James, finding how much it behoved him to remove from 
his perſon men who held ſo deteſtable a doctrine, iſſued out x 
freſh proclamation, commanding all jeſuits and prieſts to de- 
part the kingdom, and all recuſants not to come within ten 
miles of the court. Then he cauſed all his ſubjects to take 


the oath of allegiance, which the parliament, then fitting, 


had firſt taken, | 

The court of Spain was generally ſuſpe&ed of contriving 
the king of France's murder; becauſe that prince was know 
to be making great preparations againſt the houſe of Auſtria, 
and that houſe was not ſeen to prepare to oppoſe his deſigns, 
Mean while, whether James did not believe it, or thought it 
adviſeable to gain the friendſhip of a houſe fo formidable to 
the proteſtants, he ſent to Sir Charles Cornwallis n his em- 
baſſador to negotiate a marriage between the princeof Wales 
and the king of Spain's.eldeſt daughter“. 

Richard Bancrott archbiſhop of Canterbury, aud grand ad- 
verſary of the puritans, died about this time. He had pro- 
cured the king's patent to found a college at Chelſea, for the 
maintenance of a certain number of able controverfiſts, who 
were to combat with their ſermons and writings the adverſa- 
ries of the church of England, as well puritans as papiſts; 
but his death put an end to the project . George Abbot, 
who ſucceeded him, was of a very different character. He 
was even ſuſpected and accuſed of being a puritan, becauſe 
he would not, like his predeceſſor, perſecute that ſect, nor 
blindly follow the maxims of the court with reſpect to go- 
vernment. 

The parliament meeting the 16th of October, the con- 
mons were in a humour which pleaſed not the king. And 
therefore he determined to diſſolve the parliament by procla- 
mation the 31ſt of December, having firſt prorogued 1t *. 
The minifters finding, by the motions made in the lower 


not take arms againſt the Hugonots, and that his making war againſt the 
pope, is the ſame as to make war againſt God. Seeing the pope was 
God, and God was the pope.” Cave. 

r Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, the king ſent the lord Cornwal. 

It appears from a letter of the earl of Saliſbury, that the firſt overtures 
of this match came from the court ori Spain. See Winwood's Mem, tom. 
III. p. 291, &c. | 

There is a formal act of parliament in being for the eſtabliſhment of this 
college. Wilſon, p. 685. Dr. Welwood thinks, archbiſhop Bancroft was not 
the author, though he might be an encourager of this foundation. Notes on 
Wilſon, p. 685. The founder was Dr. Sutcliffe dean of Exeter, This college 
was to conſiſt of a provoſt and twenty fellows, to be choſen by the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of London, and the vice-chancellors ot the 
two univerſities, Sutcliffe endowed it with 3ool, a year, and 4000l. in mone)s 
Three of the farms wherewith it was endowed, were afterwards adjudge 
by a decree in chancery to Mr, Halſey, as heir general to Dr. Sutclific. The 
ſite of this college coming in proceſs of time into the king's hands, it Was 
founded anew for old and difabled-foldiers, as it now ſtands, See Fuller, 
B. X. p. 15, &, Stow's Survey, vol, I, 

» It was prorogued to February 9, and not diſſolved till that day, as ap" 
pears by the Jour nals pf parliament, | | 
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toufe, that 2 reſolution was taken to uſe the moſt effectual 
methods to redreſs the grievances; thought it againſt the king's 
and their own intereſt, to ſuffer the commons to execute this 

roject. The pretences for diſſolving the parliament ſet 
forth in the proclamation, were, 

« That the king had propoſed many things far differing 
and ſurpaſſing the graces and favours of former times, both 
in nature and value, in expectation of a good concluſion of 
ſome weighty cauſe, which had been there in deliberation, 
not only for the ſupply of the neceſſities of his majeſty's 
eftate, but for the caſe and freedom of his ſubjects: but 
theſe being, the two laſt ſeſſions, little taken notice of, and 
that the members, by reaſon of the length of the parlia- 
ment, were debarred from the hoſpitality they kept in the 
country, and that divers ſhires, cities, and boroughs, had 
been burdened with expence of maintaining their mem- 
hers; for theſe reaſons he diſſolved them.” This parlia- 
ment, being the firſtof this reign, had ſat ſeven years. From 
its diſſolution to the year 1614, it had been the miniſtry's 
buſineſs to deviſe ways and means to ſupply the king's wants. 

On the iſt of September prince Maurice became maſter of 
juliers, with the aid brought him by the marſhal de la Chatre 
from France, and the Engliſh forces that were in the ſervice 
of the ſtates, under the command of Sir Edward Cecil, the 
earl of Saliſbury's nephew *. _ 

[1611] The king being freed from the incumbrance of the 

arliament, and reſolving never to call another, the courtiers 
greatlyapplauded his deſign. An abſolute government was much 
more for their advantage than a government bounded by the 
laws, where the king in ſome meaſure depends on the people. 
The whole court was overjoyed at the king's ſhaking off the 
troubleſome yoke of a parliament. The three courts were a 
continued ſcene of mirth and diverſions, and eſpecially the 
queen's, where ſcarce any thing elſe was regarded, She had 
her favourites, as the king had his, that is, perſons whoſe avi- 
dity was to be ſatisfied x. The king however had not yet a 
favourite, according to the uſual ſenie of the word, though, 
whilſt he reigned in Scotland, he had plainly ſhewed he could 
hardly be without one. Perhaps the ill offices the Engliſh 
and Scots did one another, had, till now, prevented the king 
from fixing. Beſides, this prince's taſte was very different 
from that of moſt others. Neither virtue, nor merit, nor emi- 
nent qualities, had any charms for him. He was to be cap- 
tivated only by ſomething external and dazzling, as youth, 
gracefulneſs of perſon, fine clothes, and the like. Never was 
prince ſo much taken with ſuch ſort of outward accompliſh- 
ments. I ſpeak upon the teſtimony of the lord Clarendon J, 
and ſeveral others, and upon the characters of this prince's 
favourites as well in England as Scotland, in whom no other 
merit was ever acknowledged, However, among the Engliſh 
and Scots who approached the king, there was not yet found 
any one poſſeſſed of the qualities requifite to become his fa- 
vourite. He wanted an unexperienced youth, whom he might 
mould as he pleaſed. The Engliſh and Scots accounting it 
a ſort of miracle that he could live ſo long without abandon- 
ing himſelf to ſome perſon, ſtrove with emulation to give him 
a favourite, without his perceiving it, by cauſing all the youths 
of their nation, whom they thought moſt capable of gaining 
his heart, to appear in his fight. But hitherto neither had 
been able to compaſs their ends. It was not till 1611, that 
the Scots found means at laſt to gain the advantage of their 
rivals, giving the king a favourite of their nation. 

Robert Carr, a young Scotch gentleman, about twenty 
years of age, juſt come from learning his exerciſes in France, 
going to court to wait on the lord Hay, his countryman, to 
whom he was recommended, that lord had no ſooner caſt his 
eyes on him, but he imagined him a fit perſon to fix the king's 
affection. With that view, he reſolved to ſhew him at court, 
and ſurpriſe the king, by preſenting to him, as by chance 
this new obje&. One day, at a tilting, he choſe Carr to pre- 
ſent his ſhield and device to the king, according to cuſtom. 
The king being on horſeback, and Carr advancing to perform 
bis office, his horſe by ſome accident happened to ſtart, throw 
him down, and broke his leg. The king, ſorry for the miſ- 
fortune, aſked who the young man was, and hearing his name 
was Carr, remembered he had had a page of that name in 


Scotland, which proved to be the ſame. This made him ſtill 


more concerned for his fall, and was the cauſe of his order- 
ing him to be lodged in the palace, and all poſſible care to be 
taken of him. The tilting was no ſooner over, but he viſited 

ar in his room: the next day he came again. In ſhort, 


There were four thouſand Engliſh at this fiege. Wilſon, p. 683. 


\ymer's Feed. tom. XVI. p. 684. *Rapin ſays brother, by miſtake, he was 
bon of Thomas Cecil earl of Exeter. 
- Her chief favourite was the elder brother, the earl of Pembroke; and 
23 the younger, Philip Herbert, earl of Montgomery. Wilſon, 
Go 
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as long as Carr kept his bed, not a day paſſed but the king 
ſpent an hour. or two with him. He found in this young 
Scot no great depth of learning or experience, yet ſuch a 
calm outſide, as made him think there might be a fit harbour 
for his moſt retired thoughts. Wherefore he reſolved to fix 
his inclination upon this object, hoping to render him, by his 
inſtructions, as great a man as any of his miniſters. As ſoon 
as Carr was recovered, the king made him a knight, and gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber, and took the pains himſelt to 
teach him Latin. In a word, Carr became a perfect favou- 
rite, All ſuits, all petitions, were addreſſed to him, and no 
favours granted but by his means. Happily for him George 
Hume, earl of Dunbar, a Scotchman, who was very much eſ- 
teemed by the king, died about this time. So Carr enjoyed 
the king's favour without a rival, and was raiſed to the office 
of lord treaſurer of Scotland, vacant by the death of Dunbar. 

The king's new inclination hindered him not from inter- 
poſing in the diſputes cauſed in Holland by the diverſity of 
opinion upon certain religious points between the Gomariſts 
and the Arminians or Remonſtrants. Theſe diſputes are fo 
well known, that it would be loſt time to explain them. It 
will ſuffice to relate the occafion of the king's interpoſing 
without being applied to, and even with an cxtraordinary 
zeal, for the preſervation of orthodoxy in that church, though 
foreign and preſbyterian. 

Franciſcus Gomarus and Jacobus Arminius, both divinity 
profeſſors in the univerſity of Leyden, had ſome years fince 
diſcovered a difference in opinion, concerning abſolute predeſ- 
tination, inamiſlability of grace, and ſome other theological 
points. They begun their diſputes at the end of the laſt cen- 
tury ; but the war at that time not permitting people to at- 
tend to their controverſy, it was confined to their ſchools till 
the year 1608. Gomarus followed the opinion of the firſt 
reformers, and Arminius took a contrary courſe. At laſt, the 
ſtates of Holland perceiving a ſchiſm was forming in their 
church, endeavoured to prevent it by means of a conference, 
which ſerved only to inflame it. The diſputes continued 3 
each ſtrengthened his party ; and the ſtates, being then em- 
ployed in the important affair of the truce, could not attend 
to this, and prevent its conſequences. Arminius dying in 
1608, his diſciples and followers continued the diſpute. At 
length they preſented to the ſtates a petition, containing the 
articles of their faith; and as, inſtead of the term Petitioners, 
they uſed that of Remonſtrants, they were ſo called, and glo- 
ried in the name. The Gomariſts preſcnted likewiſe their 
petition, ſtyling themſelves Contra-Remonſtrants. For ſome 
time the two parties were known by no other names; but af— 
terwards that of Contra-Remonſtrants was ſcarce heard of, 
whilſt Arminius's followers are ſtill called Remonſtrants or 
Arminians. . 

Arminius's profeſſorſhip was filled with Conrade Vorſtius, 
divinity profeſſor at Steinfort, in the county of Bentheim. 
This divine had publiſhed a treatiſe concerning God, which 
had ſo excited the Gomariſts againſt him, that he was obliged 
to clear himſelf in a printed apology from their imputations. 
But however, before he came to Leyden, he was repreſented 
as a real ſocinian. In 1611 he was attacked by ſome di- 
vines, who offered to ſhew damnable errors both in his trea- 
tiſe concerning God, and in his apology. Theſe rwo books 
being ſent into England, the king read them, and preſently 
after ſent to Sir Ralph Winwood, his embaſſador at the 
Hague, a liſt of the errors he had remarked, ordering him 
withal to declare to the ſtates, that he was reſolved to pub- 
liſh in print, how much he deteſted ſuch abominable errors, 
and the allowers and tolerators of them. This was directly 
attacking the ſtates, who had acquitted Vorſtius. The em- 
baſſador preſented therefore on that occaſion a memorial, to 
which the ſtates returned a modeſt anſwer, though they had 
reaſon to complain of the haughtineſs the king treated them 
with. Before the king received the anſwer, he had ordered 
ſome of Vorſtius's books to be publicly burnt at London, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge. Notwithſtanding all this, Vorſtius was 
received at Leyden, and the king wrote againſt * him to the 
ſtates with ſo much vehemence, that, in his opinion, burning; 
was too good for him. Nay, he threatened, that in caſe they 
continued to tolerate that profeſſor, he would cauſe the 
churches of England and Scotland to withdraw from the com- 
munion of that of Holland, and exhort all other reformed 
churches to follow the example. Winwood, when he deli- 
vered this letter, made a ſpeech to the ſtates, wherein he 
perfectly ſeconded his maſter's intentions. 


y Of all wiſe men living, he was the moſt delighted with handſome per- 
ſons and fine clothes. Clarendon, vol. I. p. 9. 


2 The king's ſecond letter was ſent, though not delivered, before Vor- 
ſtius was ſettled at Leyden, K. James's Works, p. 358. 
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Though the ſtates of Holland thought it very ſtrange to be 
thus checked, they believed however it was proper to ſhew a 
regard to the king of England, though without complying 
with what he required. To that end, they anſwered the em- 


baſſador, that they had proviſionally ordered, that Vorſtius 


ſhould forbear the functions of his office till the next aſſem- 
bly upon the affair, and in the mean time remain at Leyden 
only as an inhabitant. Winwood took this anſwer for a de- 
nial, and complained in very haughty terms of their little re- 
ſpect for the king his maſter. Not long after, the king pub- 
liſhed a declaration againſt Vorſtius, wherein he uſes the ſtates 
of Holland very roughly. Then the ſtates, who were unwil- 
ling to quarrel with him, ordered Vorſtius to remove from 
Leyden to Gouda, where he had another ſettlement provided 
for him. 

It is difficult to gucfs the true cauſe of the king's great 
zeal on this occaſion. It ſeems, on the contrary, that he 
ought not, upon many accounts, to have interpoſed in a theo- 
logical diſpute, about which the ſtates had nor aſked his ad- 
vice, and which concerned à church over which he could not 
challenge the leaſt juriſdiction. How could he, who in his 
ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, called the queſtions about 
tranſubſtantiation, and the number of the ſacraments, mere 
ſchool queſtions, how could he, I ſay, account the queſtions 
concerning grace in Holland, to be of ſo much greater mo- 
ment? Moreover, he who thought the papiſts might be tole- 
rated in England, provided they behaved like good ſubjects, 
could not bear that Vorſtius ſhould be tolerated in Holland, 
or even ſo much as ſuffered to live a. Theſe are contradictions 
which I can only venture to explain by three conjectures : Firſt, 
As he pretended to be very learned in divinity, he imagined, 
that having declared for one of the opinions, he was bound in 
honour to ſupport it. Secondly, Looking upon himſelf ſtill as 
protector of the ſtates, he had a mind to exert his authority on 
this occaſion, and oblige them to do as he required. Thirdly, 
He was willing to favour prince Maurice, who had declared for 
the Gomariſts againſt the Arminians, who had penſionary 
Barnevelt at their head, I return to the affairs of England b. 

[1612] The king's fondneſs for his new favourite conti- 
nually and ſwiftly encreaſed. The favours the King loaded him 
with, ſeemed to exceedall bounds. Having made him knight, 
gentleman of the bed-chamber, lord treaſurer of Scotland, he 
created him, the 25th of March 1612, baron of Branſpeth, 
and viſcount Rocheſter. A month after, he made him privy 
counſellor, and then knight of the garter. Every thing at 
court paſſed through his Lands: and whoever defired any fa- 
your of the king, was firſt to make the viſcount Rocheſter 
his friend. So many favours heaped on the favourite, con- 
vinced the miniſters and courtiers it would be in vain to en- 
deavour to ruin him; and even to attempt it, would be very 
dangerous. So every one reſolved to pay his adorations to the 
perſon the king was pleaſed to honour. The earl of Saliſbury 
however, was not pleaſed to be ſurpaſſed by this new-comer, 
and continually obliged to uſe all his art to find money, in or- 
der to ſee it ſhowered on a man whoſe ſervices were yet ſo 
inconſiderable. All hiſtorians agree, the king was liberal be- 
yond meaſure in his preſents to his young favourite, as if he 
had been poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible fountain of treaſure, 
though he was ever in want. One day, as the ſtory goes, the 
king having given him an order under his own hand, to re- 
ccive twenty thouſand pounds at the Exchequer, the lord trea- 
ſurer Saliſbury, ſurpriſed at the immenſeneſs of the preſent, 
confidering how little money there was then in the treaſury, 
ſucceſsfully uſed a ſtratagem to demonſtrate to the king the 
exceſs of his bounty. He ordered the money, all in ſilver, to 
be laid on four tables in a room of his houſe, and inviting the 


2 King James, in his declaration againſt Vorſtius, ſays, “ If the ſubject 
of Vorſtius's hereſies had not been grounded upon queſtions of higher qua- 
lity than touching the number and nature of the ſacraments, the points of 
merit, of juſtification, of purgatory, af the viſible head of the church, or 
any ſuch matters, as are in controverſy at this day betwixt the papiſts and 
us—in that calc we ſhould never have troubled ourtelves with the buſineſs in 
ſuch faſhion, and with that fervency as hitherto we have done.” p. 365 of 
his Works. As if wrong notions or errors concerning the eſſence of God, 
were more pernicious than ſuch corrupt notions and principles as are deftruc- 
tive of morality, and repugnant to God's moral character ! | 

„ In January this year, the king granted the learned Ijaac Caſaubon, a 
prebend in the cathedral church of Canterbury, and a penſion of zool. a 
year, Rymer's Feed. tom. XVI. p. 709, 719.—This year, on December 
12, died Thomas Sutton, eſq; founder of the Charter-houſe in London. 
This noble foundation he endowed with about 4500l. a year, for the main- 
tenance of a maſter, a preacher, a free-ſchool in which are forty tcholars, 
and a maſter and uſher : and alſo for the maintenance of eighty poor people, 
who are to be provided with ſufficient clothing, meat, drink, lodging, wages, 
&c. Stow's Survey, p. 207. 

© Rapin, by miſtake, makes the whole to be but 5ooo!, and the king to re- 
duce it to 2900], 

«4 Weldon gives him this character; he had great parts, was very wiſe, 
full of honour and bounty, a great lover and rewarder of virtuc and able 
parts in others, fo as they did not afpire too high in places, or look narrowly 
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king to an entertainment, cauſed him to paſs through therogy 
as by accident. The king failed not, as the lord treaſure 
foreſaw, to aſk for what all that money was deſigned; tn 
which Saliſbury careleſly anſwered, it was for the videos, 
Rocheſter, according to his majeſty's command. Wheths 
the king underſtood his meaning, or had not conſidered red 
greatnels of the preſent, he ſaid, it was too much for one ma : 
and bid the treaſurer give him but five thouſand pounds e 8 
It is agreed by all the hiſtorians, that Carr behaved at felt 
very wiſely, as favourite. He was neither greedy nor inſolent: 
he did every one what ſervice he could, and eſpecially the Ege. 
liſh, whoſe friendſhip he preferred before that of his count; ; 


men. He had but one Scotch ſervant, and one friend of that 


nation, a couſin german. This conduct rendered him agree. 
able to the Engliſh, The prince of Wales alone affecteg 
ſometimes to mortify him, becauſe they were both enamour. 
ed of the counteſs of Eſſex, who gave the preference to the - 
favourite. This was ſufficient to gain him the princc's cn. 
mity, who nevertheleſs would not be revenged of him. He 
choſe rather to turn into contempt his love tor the lady, why 

as we ſhall ſee preſently, was not worthy of ſuch a lover. 
Except this amour, which proved his ruin, the favourite carrie 
himſelf very prudently, being guided by the counſels of Sir 


Thomas Overbury, a man of parts and great wiſdom, who 


took care to keep him clear of thoſe rocks, on which favou- 
rites ſeldom fail to run. | 
But though the viſcount Rocheſter carefully avoided bein 

troubleſome, his modeſty ſerved only to inflame the king's de- 
fire, to render him inſtantly rich and powerful. This, added 
to the many bounties he beſtowed on his courtiers both Eng- 
liſh and Scotch, and to the maintenance of three ſevery 
courts, threw him perpetually into ſtraits. His minifters 
were inceſſantly deviſing means to raiſe money without a 
parliament, of which he would not hear the leaſt mention, 
It may be eafily conceived, theſe means were not all legal, 
but that many of them occaſioned murmurs among the people; 
as monopolies, benevolences, and loans, A King of Eng. 


land can very hardly encreaſe his revenue by ſuch methods, 


without giving his ſubjects cauſe to believe, he intends to en- 
croach upon their privileges, and James was now but too 
much ſuſpected of ſuch a deſign. 

The king to his great misfortune loſt, in May the next year 
3613, the earl of Saliſbury, who was perfectly acquainted 
with the affairs of the ſtate, and genius of the Engliſh, He 
was a check to the reſt of the miniſters, and hindered them 
from running upon precipices, the danger whercof they did 
not know ſo well as he. Moreover, he had a wonderful art 
of diverting the king himſelf from hurtful reſolutions, though 
he did not always ſucceed 4. The earl of Suffolk was made 
lord treaſurer ; but he was very different from the perſon he 
ſucceeded, both for parts and uprightneſs. Beſides, he had a 
Wife who was very greedy of money, and made no ſcruple to 
take bribes with both hands. 

During the great tranquillity enjoyed by the king, he caul- 
ed the body of the queen his mother to be removed to Henry 
VII.'s chapel at Weſtminſter from Peterborough, where it 
was interred at firſt, and had lain ever ſince. | 

About the middle of the year, Robert Creighton lord San- 
quir, a Scotch nobleman, was condemned to be hanged, tor 
hiring two of his countrymen to murder a fencing-maſter . 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury and ſeveral great men inter-. 
ceded for him in vain. Nothing could prevail with the king 
to pardon him, who thought this example neceflary to curb 
the inſolence of the Scots, who had already committed ſeveral 
outrages in England. His clemency to ſome had produced 
ſuch ill effects, that he did not think proper to continue the, 


into his actions, p. 14. Oſborn, who owns he was a man of an incom 
parable prudence, applies to him, what was in other words ſaid of Gregory 
the Great, that, “ he was the firſt ill treaſurer, and the laſt good one ſince 
queen Elizabeth's days.” The worſt thing he lays to his charge, was 
the ſale of the crown timber,” millions of Engliſh oaks being felled, and 
{old at vile prices, not ouly during the life of the earl of Saliſbury, but all 
the reign ot king James, to the great derriment of the navy, the walls of the 
kingdom, p. 461. He alſo fleeced the cream of the king's manors in many 
counties. Weldon, p. 51. He died at Marlborough, on Sunday, May 
24, 1612, and was buried at Hatfield, Dugdale's Baron. vol. I. ps 408. 

© This young lord, it ſeeme, having a mind to diſgrace one Turner, à 
fencing-maſter, in his own art, had one of his eyes thruſt out by him. Some 
time after, the king of France aſked hiin, “ how he loſt his eye?“ And San- 
quir telling him, “ it was done with a ſword,” The king replies,“ does 
the man live?“ This queſtion made uch an impreſſion upon the young lord, 


that at his return to England, he cauſed Turner to be piſtoled, at his houle 


in White-Friars. Wilton, p. 688. He was tried in the court of king's- 
bench, June 27, and executed before Weſtminſter-hall gate, the 29th. 
Howes, p. 1002. Oſborn ſays, it was thought the king wouid not be pre- 
vailed with ta pardon Sauquir, as he had done ſome other of his count! yen 
for the like oftence, by reaſon of his love to the king of France, and not mak- 
ing any reply, when he ſtüd in his preſence, to one that called our king 
James, Solomon, that “ he hoped he was not David the fidlel's fon. 
P. 457. 
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ſime eourſe, for fear in the end a general quarrel between 
the two nations, which muſt have been to the diſadvantage of 
the Scots : ; | 

Shortly after, arrived in England a very extraordinary em- 
| baſly. Sir Robert Sherley an Engliſhman, who had ſerved 
the king of Perſia many years in his army, deſiring to ſee his 
native country, obtained of that monarch the character of 
his embaſſador, and a letter of credit to the king. His in- 
ſtructions were only to pay his compliments to the king, with 
the offer of a free trade to the Engliſh throughout the Per- 
ſian dominions. The embaſſador had paſſed through the Hague, 
where he demanded audience of the ſtates, to propoſe to 
them a treaty with the king of Perſia, But becauſe he came 
from Spain, where he had made ſome ſtay, the ſtates ſuſpect- 
ing he had ſome other defign, aſked to fee his inſtructions, 
and upon his ſcrupling to ſhew them, he was deſired to with- 
draws As he had been alſo at other courts, it was believed, 
he had put the king of Perſia in hopes of engaging all the 
chriſtian princes in a war with the Turks, who were preparing 
to invade him. He had married a Perſian wife, who was de- 
livered of a fon in England, to whom the queen ſtood god- 
mother, and prince Henry * After a year's ſtay in 
England, he returned into Perſia s. 

The arrival of this embaſlador did not make ſo much noiſe 
as that of Frederic V. elector Palatine, who came in Octo. 
ber to marry theprinceſs Elizabeth, the King's daughter. He 
was received with all the reſpect imaginable, and for ſome 
time nothing was ſeen at court but entertainments and diver- 
fions on his account, But amidſt the univerſal joy for the 
marriage, the prince of Wales was ſeized with a diſtemper, 
which at firſt was not thought dangerous. It begun on the 
1oth of October, a few days before the elector Palatine's ar- 
rival; but he himſelf believed it of ſo little conſequence, 
that he accompanied the elector every where for ſome days. 
He was not forced to keep his bed till the 2 5th, of the ſame 
month, and died the 6th of November, at the age of eighteen 
rears h. | | 
g He was one of the moſt accompliſhed princes that ever was, 
I will not ſay in England, but in all Europe, if we may be— 
| Heve what hiſtorians relate of him. He was ſober, chaſte, 
temperate, religious, full of honour and probity. He was 
never heard to ſwear, though the example of his father and 


the whole court, was but too apt to corrupt him in that re- 


ſpe&'. He took great delight in the converſation of men of 
honour ; and thoſe who were not reckoned as ſuch, were 
looked upon with a very ill eye at his court. He had naturally 


a greatneſs of mind, noble and generous thoughts, and was 


as much diſpleaſed with trifles, as his father was fond of them, 
He frequently ſaid, if he ever mounted the throne, his firſt 
cure ſhould be to try to reconcile the puritans to the church 
of England. As this could not be done without conceſſions. 
on each fide, and as ſuch a condeſcenſion was directly con- 
trary to the temper of the court and clergy, he was ſuſpected 
to countenance puritaniſm. He was naturally gentle and af- 
table: but however, in his carriage had a noble ſtatelineſs 
without affectation, which commanded eſteem and reſpect. 
He ſhewed a warlike genius in his paſſionate fondneſs for all 
martial exerciſes. A French embattador coming to take his 
leave of him, found him tofling the pike, and aſking him, 
* what ſervice he would command him to his maſter ?” The 


' Ramſey ſwitched Philip Herbert the earl of Pembroke's brother, over 
the face at alorſe-race, which he not reſenting, the king made him a knight, 
a baron, a viſcount, and an earl, in one day. Mr. Edward Hawley of 
Grey's-Inn, coming to court one day, Maxwell led him out of the room by 
a black ſtring he wore in his ear, a faſhion then much in uſe, But this had 
like to have coſt warm blood; not only Grey's-Inn ſociety, but all the gen- 
try in London, thought themſelves concerned in the affront; and Hawle 
threatened to kill Maxwell wherever he met him, if he retuſed to fight; 
which ſo frightened the king, that he ſent for the benchers, and made up the 
quairel, One Murray, a Scot, killed a ſerjcant that came to arreſt him; 
which things, with Sanquit's piſtoling Turner, and other inſolencies, occa- 
lioned the following verſes on the Scots: | 

They beg our lands, our goods, our lives, 

They ſwitch our nobles, and lie with our wives ; 

They pinch our gentry,, and fend for our benchers ; 

They ſtab our ſerjeants, and piſtol our fencers. Oſborn, p. 752. 

He was ſecond fon to fir Thomas Sherley of Suſſex, and had been 
abroad ſixtæen years, five whereof he had ſpent in the ſervice of divers chriſ- 
tum princes, eſpecially the emperor Rodolphus, who made him a count of 
the empire, He afterwards travelled into Perfia, and ſerved that emperor 
ten years, who made him general of the artillery, and gave him in marriage 
the lady Tereſia, fiſter to one of the queens of Perſia, He left his young 
lon in England. Howes, p. 1002. 

" He died (not on the 12th, as Rapin ſays), on the 6th of November, 
being eighteen years, eight months, and ſeventeen days old; and was bu— 
ned at Weſtminſter the 5th of December following. Coke. Wilſon, p. 690. 
Howes, p. 1004. His funeral charges came to ſixteen thouſand and tixteen 
pounds, State of the Revenue, p. 13. | 

Being once hunting the ſtag, a butcher's dog chanced co kill the ſtag, 
and ſpoil the ſport, which the prince not reſenting, the huntſmen and com- 
pany, to incenſe him againſt the butcher, told him, © It his father had been 
„et ved ſo, he would have ſworn ſo as no man could have endured it.“ Away 


prince bid him tell him, * what he was doing.” In ſhort, to 
ſay all in a word, though he wis eighteen years old when he 


died, no. hiſtorian has taxed him with any vice. The king 


his father is ſaid to have been jealous of him, and to aſk one 
day, If his ſon would bury him alive &?“ I paſs over in 
filence many things ſaid upon this occaſion, particularly what 
ſome authors would infinuate, that the king cauſed him to be 
poiſoned. In ſuch a caſe, the proofs ought to be as clear as 
the ſun ; and I find in the moſt inveterate hiſtorians againſt 
king James, only bare ſuſpicions and naked conjectures, which 
probably were but fruits of the blackeſt malice. Others are 


contented with acculing the viſcount Rocheſter of this crime, 


but without any manner of proof. Some flight preſumptions, 
which I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of elſewhere, may 
have helped to breed this ſuſpicion, which indeed was ſpread 


immediately after the prince's death. Wherefore his head 


and body were ordered to be laid open in the preſence of 
many phyſicians and ſurgeons,, who gave their opinion upon 
oath, that no marks of poiſon appeared, But what reflected 
moſt upon the king, was his commanding that no perſon 
ſhould appear at court in mourning, whether he was willing 
to remove all melancholy objects from his ſight, that might 
conſtantly renew his concern, or did not think proper to in- 
terrupt the diverfions prepared for his daughter's marriage. 
Decency obliged him however to defer the nuptials a tew 
weeks, as the prince's funeral could not be performed till the 
7th of December. | 

Preſently after, the king held a chapter of the order of the 
garter at Windſor, wherein the elector Palatine and prince 


Maurice, Stadtholder of Holland, were made knights. They 


were inſtalled in February following, both on the ſame day, 
the one at Windſor, the other at the Hague m. 

[1613] The beginning of the year 1613 was wholly ſpent in 
preparations for the princeſs's wedding, which was ſolemn- 


ized the 14th of February, the elector having been inſtalled 


knight of the garter on the 5th. Nothing was ſpared to ren- 
der the entertainments on theſe: occaſions as magnificent as 
poſhble. To that end the king demanded aid money of his 
ſubjects, according to the antient cuſtom obſerved when the 
kings married their eldeſt daughter. Though it was now a 
hundred years fince this cuſtom had been uſed, there having 
been no occaſion fince the reign of Henry VII. yet few of 
none durſt refuſe to give what the king demanded. Great 
ſums were raiſed by this means, which were all expended in 
the marriage”. The clector and the princeſs ſtayed in 
England till April, during which time there was nothing but 
entertainments, balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions. 
The city of London made the new married couple a ſplendid 
feaſt ; after which the lord-mayor and aldermen preſented the 
bride with a chair of oriental pearl, worthy the greatneſs and 
riches of that metropolis ®, 

By the departure of the elector and electoreſs P, the court 
became a little more quiet as to public rejoicipgs, which had 
held ſeveral months without ceaſing, - But at the ſame time, 


a private ſcene was acting, the plots whereof began to open 


this year, but were not quite unravelled till two years after, 
I mean, the annulling of the earl of Eſſex's marriage: his coun- 
teſs's ſecond marriage with the viicount Rocheiter : and the 
violent death of Sir Thomas Overbury. As thele three inci- 
dents did not happen all at once and by accident, but 


(ſays the prince), all the pleaſure in the world is not worth an oath, This 
R. Coke the hiſtorian had from his father, who was about the prince's age, 
Coke, vol. I. p. 70. 

k The king ſaid this upon the prince's court being more frequented than 
the king's. Coke, p. 71. . 

| 'They gave their opinions on November 7, under their hands, as follow: 
his liver wan and paler than ordinary, His gall without choler, and diſtended 
with wind. His ſpleen unnaturally black; his lungs ſpotted, with much 


corruption, The diaphragma blackiſh; add the head ful! of blood in ſome 
places, and in others of water. As if (ſays Wilſon) no poiſon could produce 


iuch effects, p. 690. See Hiſtoric, Nat rat. c. 15. Howes lays, he died of a 
malignant fever, which reigned that year in molt parts of the land, and 
carried away a great number of people of all ſorts and ages, p. 1004, 

m They were both inſtalled on the jth of Yebruary (or, according to 
Camden's Ann. on December 20, 16:2). Lodowick count of Orange being 
prince Maurice's proxy. Prince Maurice, it ſcems, wore his garter con- 
ſtantly, till a groom of his chamber happened to ſtlangle a jeweller with one 
of his blue ribbons, in order to rob him. After which he would never wear 
it, Wilſon, p. 690.— This year was ſiniſhed Hick's Hall, in London. It 
was ſo named from fir Baptiſt Hicks, a juſtice of peace for Middleſcx, at 
whoſe charges it was built, on a piece of ground granted him by the king, 
Howes, p. 1003.— This year alſo, king James and the electors of Germany 
entered into a league and alliance. Sce Rymer's Feed, tom. XVI. p. 71t 
— 20, 

a The aid of money came but to 20,500l. (State of the Revenue, p. 11.) 
and the elector's marriage, &c, coſt the king almoſt four times that ſum, as 
will be ſeen hereafter, : 

9 It coſt above 20001, Howes, p. 1007, 

? They embarked at Margate, April 2 H and landed at Fluthing the 29th, 
The elector behaved, during his ſtay in England, ſo nobly and diſcreetly in 
all reſpects, that he gained the general applauſe and love of all men: And 
gave away to the full value of 120,000 Frenck crowns, Howes, p. 1009, 
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were gradually brought in by diabolical practices, it will be ne- 
ceflary to relate ſome things already paſſed, and which were de- 
ferred, that the thread of the ſtory might not be interrupted. 

Robert Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, was, as J obſerved, a mor- 
tal enemy to the late earl of Eſſex, and one of the chief in- 
ſtruments of his ruin. This earl left a ſon, who being but 
nine years old, did not give Cecil much vneafineſs, though 
the king at his coming to Engtand, reſtored him to his eſtate 
and honours. Mean while, as this able miniſter could not 
be ignorant of the king's affection for the father, he was ap- 
prehenſive, that one time or other he ſhould be made to pay 
for all his artifices to ruin that lord. It was chiefly upon this 
account, that in order to preſerve the king's favour, he judged 
it proper to unite cloſely with the Howard family by his ſon's 
marriage with the earl of Suffolk's eldeſt daughter 4. After 


which, perceiving the earl of Effex to grow up, and fearing 


he might one day prove a thorn in his fide, he believed it for 
his intereſt to be reconciled to him, and to confirm the re- 
conciliation with the marriage of this young lord to the earl 
of Suffolk's ſecond daughter, younger ſiſter of his daughter- 


in-law. Beſides his own advantage by the alliance, he gave 


the King the pleaſure to ſee in ſtrict union three families, for 
whom he had the greateſt affection, namely, thoſe of Howard, 


Devreux and Cecil. This marriage was accompliſhed in 
1606, the earl of Eſſex being then in his fifteenth, and Fran- 


ces Howard his bride in her thirteenth year. . As the married 
couple were yet very young, their relations thought fit the 
earl ſhould travel into France and Germany, till they were 
both a little more advanced in years. During his abſence, 
his counteſs became a perfect beauty, and eclipſed all the 
court ladies. | ' | 
The carl of Eflex returned into England in the year 1610. 
He found his counteſs in the prime of her age and beauty ; 
but withal, extremely proud of her own merit, by reaſon of 
the praiſes beſtowed on her by all. He was himlelf charmed 
with her, but mct not with that return he expected. She 
daily coined freſh excuſes to delay the conſummation of the 
marriage, and ſhewed as much reluctance as he did eagerneſs. 
He bore it patiently for ſome time, being unwilling to uſe 
compulſion, for fear of giving his bride an averſion to him. 
Shortly after, he fell ſo dangerouſly ill of the ſmall-pox *, that 


his life was deſpaired of; but the ſtrength of his conſtitution 


overcame his diſtemper, though it was long before he was 
quite recovered. 


In this interval it was that Robert Carr became the king's | 


favourite. When he gained his maſter's heart, he made a 
conqueſt almoſt at the fame time of the counteſs of Eſſex's, 
who ſuffered herſelf to be taken with the charms of this 
young Scot, and entirely gave herſelt over to this new paſ- 
fion, without daring however to reveal it to the perſon that 
cauſed it. Mean while, the ear} of Eſſex finding bimſelf per- 
fectly recovered, preficd his ſpouſe to conſent to the conſum- 
mation of their marriage ; but he found her reluctance the 
greater, as ſhe was enamoured of another, In ſhort, after 
trying all ſorts of ways to prevail with her, without being 
able to ſucceed, he bad recourſe to the earl of Suffolk his 
father-in-law. and entreated him to uſe his endeavours to yan- 
quiſh his daughter's obſtinacy. The earl of Suffolk, ſurpriſed 
at what his ſon-in-law told him, ſharply reprimanded his 
daughter, and poſitively told her, the muſt reſolve to con- 
ſummate the marriage. Then the counteſs, not daring to 
diſobey her father directly, defired only a little longer delay. 
She believed in caſe ſhe could avoid conſummating her mar- 
riage with the carl of Eflex, it would not be impracticable to 


procure a divorce, and then marry the viſcount Rocheſter, 


Indeed, the viſcount knew nothing yet of her paſſion; but 
ſhe had too good an opinion of her charms not to hope an 
eaſy conqueſt, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould have occaſion to diſcover 
ir. On the other hand, the great credit of Rocheſter and 
the carls of Suffolk and Northampton did not ſuffer her to 
queſtion, that if the favourite undertook to marry her, he 
would caſily accompliſh it. But ſhe wanted ſome time to 
lay her meaſures, wherein however the met with great oppo- 
fition both from her huſband and father. 

In this extremity, knowing how to proceed, ſhe opened 
her mind to one Mrs. Turner a phyfician's widow, a woman 


of a diſſolute life, and capable of the baſeſt actions. As 


this woman had no good advice to give her, ſhe perſuades 
her to apply to one Dr. Foreman, who paſſed for a conjurer, 


« William Cecil viſcount Cranhurne, married Catherine Howard, the 
earl of Suffolk's third and youngeſt daughter, on December 1, 1608, Cam- 
den's Ann. 

r Wilton fays, it was a molt violent diſeaſe of a poiſonous nature, imputed 
to, but far tranſcending, the ſmall-pox, p. 686. 

To ſha the countels what effects his art would produce, Mrs. Turner, 
being in love with Sir Arthur Manwaring, gave him ſome of the powder, 
which wrought fo violcatly with him, that, through a ſtorm of rain and 


ther's command, ſo was forced at laft to cohabit with 


He had perhaps ſome ſecrets of nature, but was not ſorry t 

be thought {killed in the magic-art, becauſe many Women 
came to conſult him and paid him well for its. To this 
man the counteſs of Eſſex told her ſecret, and defired ty, 
things of him: Firſt, to manage it ſo that the earl of Eſſex 
ſhould be incapable to conſummate his marriage. Secondle 
to make the viſcount Rocheſter in love with her. Foreman 
very coufidently promiſed both, and gave her certain powders 
for her huſband to take, and to be put amongſt his lines: 
with inſtructions how the ſhould behave to him. As {,; 
Rocheſter, he himſelf undertook to perform upon him the ne. 
ceſſary operations. 

Mean while, the counteſs could no longer diſobey her fa. 
huſband. But though they lay together, the marriage 5 
not conſummated, whether it was owing to Foreman's pgy. 
ders, or to ſome other more effeEtual means uſed by the coy. 
teſs to fruſtrate her huſband's efforts. However, the earl of 
Eſſex imagined, that his living in London and at court mighe 
contribute to his misfortune, and therefore reſolved to cms 
his lady to Chartly in Staffordſhire, a country ſeat abou; ;, 
hundred miles from London. 'The counteſs could not be ey. 
cuſed from going with her lord: but all the while ſhe was thers 
ſhut herſelf up in a room, and would not ſo much as ſuf; 
the light of the ſun to enter, giving herſelf over to an exceſ- 
five melancholy, whether out of vexation or policy, the better 
to deny her huſband. After this manner ſhe lived fome time 
with her huſband in the country, who did not underſtand the 
meaning of this ſtrange behaviour. In the mean while, the 
wrote ſeveral letters to Mrs. Turner and Foreman, telling 
them, “ She was afraid Foreman's powders were not ſirons 
enough: her huſband was as luſty as ever: it would be 
very difficult for her to hold out for ever, and if ſhe ſhould 
chance to yield, ſhe ſhould become the molt unfortunate wy. 
man in the world: ſhe entreated them to free her from her 
miſery, and they ſhould have what money they deſired,” 
Theſe letters were found in Forcman's ſtudy, and read in open 
court, upon an occaſion which I thall mention preſently *, 

At laſt, the earl of Eſſex ſeeing himſelf in ſo uneu!y g 
ſituation, refolved to carry his lady back to London, and give 
her full lcave to live as ſhe pleaſed. He began to perceive 
there was ſomething extraordinary in her carriage, which he 
choſe rather to be ignorant of than endeavour to diſcover, _ 

The counteſs being returned to court, and miſtreſs of her. 
ſelf, no longer delayed to let Rocheſter know what the en- 
dured for his ſake. There was no occaſion to uſe magic to 
produce the deſired effect. He was young, and ſhe the fineſt 
lady in the kingdom. So any advances from the countels, 
were more than ſufficient to kindle a flame in the favourite's 
breaſt. As ſoon as they began to underſtand one another, 
aſſignations became frequent. They were at firſt very private: 
but in time, the two lovers uſed fo little caution, that not a 
courtier was ſtranger to their amours. The king very pro- 
bably was informed of it, ſince nothing delighted him more 
than ro hear of the love-intrigues of his courtiers. The carl 
of Eſſex, who had alſo notice of it, choſe to ſhut his eyes, 
and ſcorn an object ſo unworthy of his love. 

The counteſs of Eſſex having ſucceeded in her intended 
conqueſt, and finding herſelf ſure of her lover's heart, would | 
not allow his paſſion time to cool. Every thing ſcemed to 
favour the execution of her defigns, that is, her divorce from 
the earl of Eſſex, and marriage with the viſcount Rocheſter. 
Eſſex ſaw her no more, and ſeemed to concern himſelf very 
little about her, and Rocheſter was ſo beloved by the king, 
that in all appearance, nothing would be impracticable. So 
ſhe let her lover know her defires, and without much dith- 
culty brought him to ſecond her projects. But as he ws 
wont to impart his moſt ſerious affairs to Overbury, he be— 
lieved he ought not to conceal this from him, and the more, 


as he expected from him ſome good advice to accomplich it. 


But ſo far was Overbury from approving ſuch a project, that 
he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it. H- 
repreſented to him the injuſtice and indignity of the thing, 
his danger of being ruined by ſuch an action; and laſily, the 
little value he ought to have for a woman, who, though mat: 
ried, ſcrupled not to throw herſelf into the arms of another 
man: That ſhe had already loſt her reputation in the world, 
and when ſhe ſhould be his wife, all the diſhonour would re- 
flect upon him, Rocheſter, who did not expect ſo gre 
\ | 

thunder, he rode fifteen miles one dark night to her houſe. Wilſon, P- 687. 

t There was alſo a note produced in court made by Foreman, and win 


ten on parchment, ſignifying what ladies loved what lords in the court; but 
the lord chief juſtice would not ſuffer it tobe read. Truth brought to Light, 
P · 138. l | 

v Tt ſeems he ſpoke very freely of the counteſs, calling her whore, ang 
baſe woman, and her mother and brother bawds. See Hiſtoric, Nao 
c. 21. Weldon, p. 67. 1058 
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oppoſition from his friend, could not forbear ſhewing ſome 
tetentment. He had the addreſs however to contain himſelf 
ſo far, as not to give him room to think he would proceed 
notwithſtanding his advice, and continued as uſual, to com- 
municate to him his other affairs. 'The counteſs was in a 
violent paſſion when ſhe heard Overbury's advice, and from 
that moment ceaſed not to excite her lover to revenge. She 
was the more incenſed againſt Overbury, as ſhe feared, that 
being acquainted with the deſign, he would labour to render 
it abortive. In ſhort, Rocheſter was fo complaiſant and blind, 
as to promile her to ſacrifice his friend.. He might have 
eafily diſmifled him; but it would have been too danger- 
ous: not to ruin him entirely, after truſting him with the ſe— 
eret, It is pretended, that to ſtrike the more ſurely, he con- 
ſulted the earl of N orthampton, uncle to the counteſs of Eſſex, 
aud by his advice uſed this artifice to ruin him. He extolled 
to the king Overbury's abilities; but intimated withal, that 
he took too much upon him, and was grown intolerably inſo— 
jent; and therefore he ſhould be very glad to have him re— 
moved, by ſome honourable employment, praying his majeſty 
to fend him embaffador to Rutha®. The king liking the 
propoſal, inſtantly appoints Overbury for the embaſly.. 
Rocheſter, having proceeded thus far, acquaints Overbury 
with the king's intention, and pretending he could not live 
without him, entreats him to refuſe the employment, pro- 
miſing to procure him a better at court, He added, that 
indeed he believed it would not be in his power to hinder the 
king from being angry at firſt, who probably would reſent 
his refuſal, but he did not queſtion to appeaſe him in a few 
days. Overbury fell into the ſnare, and when the king 
ſent for him to acquaint him with the employment deſigned 
for him, he moſt humbly beſought his majeſty to make choice 
of ſome other pefſon. As ſoon as he retired, Rocheſter 
aggravated his pride and inſolence, in daring thus to refuſe 
his malter's gracious offer, adding, it was requiſite to chaſtiſe 
him: That he was himſelf affected by it, for he ſhould be 
infallibly blamed for uſing his intereſt for him. In ſhorr, by 
Rocheſter's inſtances, the king commanded Overbury to be 
ſent to the Tower *. Some days before, the favourite had 
cauſed fir Gervaſe . Elweys, his creature, to be made lieu- 
tenant of the Tower J. Overbury was cloſely confined in a 
in a room, and not ſuffered to keep one of his ſervants, or re- 
ceive any viſits from his relations and friends, a rigour not 
uſed even towards the greateſt offenders. He was now where 
the viſcount Rocheſter and the counteſs of Effex wiſhed him, 
in order to diſpatch him the more eaſily. However, there 
were ftill tome difhculties. It could not be done by ſtabbing, 
becauſe the lieutenant of the Tower, who is to anſwer for the 
priſoners, would not have ſuffered it; and beſides, a murder 
openly committed in one of the king's priſons, would have 
made too much noiſe in the world. It was reſolved therefore 
to make uſe of poiſon. To that end Mrs. Turner provided 
a truſty perſon, one Weſton *, who had been a ſervant to 
her huſband, and fir Thomas Monſon recommended this 
man to the lieutenant of the Tower, to wait on the priſoner 
as footman. But even this was not fufficient. Whatever 
was brought to Overbury to eat, being drefled in the lieu— 
tenant's kitchen, it was almoſt neceflary to engage him in the 
plot. Some ſay, the carl of Northampton ſpoke to him of it, 
hinting that every thing was done with the king's privity. 
Others affirm, the heutenant refuſing to be concerned in the 
crime, and not daring however to diſcover it, by reaſon of 
the quality of the parties, took care to ſeize the victuals ſent 
from time to time by the viſcount Rocheſter to the priſoner, 
and threw them into the houſe of office à; and this is moſt 
likely, ſince otherwiſe, Overbury would have been ſoon diſ- 
patched. He could not however hinder Weſton from giving 
"Una certain jelly tent by fir Thomas Monſon, which almoſt 


killed him. Whereupon the lieutenant of the Tower was 


Bil more careful, that Overbury ſhould be ſeen but by Weſton 
alone, This was a check upon Weſton, becauſe he per- 


Some ſar, into France, others Flanders. Rapin. : 

Under pretence that he had vented ſome ſtinking farcaſms againſt the 
court. Coke, p. 75. 

? Weldon gives him this character, That he was ever held honeſt, and ſo 
wile, that he obtained the firname of wile fir Gervaſe Elweys; he was alſo 
lo religious, that few in the court did equal him: He was therefore very un» 
tortunate, in having that place thruſt upon him, without his thought; for 
(according to him) he was at firſt ignorant of the plot, and endeavoured to 
Prevent it. But others ſay, he bought the place, and that Wade was turned 
out to make room for him. Hiſtoric, Narrat. c. 20. 

* He was promiſed 200l. for this piece of ſervice, Coke, p. 75. 

Wilton fays, ſeveral forts of poiſons were tempered with his broths, and 
every bit of meat he eat; that he might waſte by degrees; and his very ſalt 
was mixed with white mercury, p. 693, See Hiſtoric, Narrat. c. 48. 

Dr. Franklin, author of the Annals of James I. ſys, the earl of Suf- 
folk preſented the petition, Here he begins his account, without any men- 
tion of what went before. Rapin. 

* dir Anthony Weldon declares upon the reputation of a gentleman, that 
he had this verbatim from a knight, who did vther the lady into the place 


* 
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ceived none could be accuſed but himſelf; wherefore he durſt 
not make ſuch haſte as Overbury's enemies deſired. There 
arole however, an inconvenience from this delay, which was, 
that every one was ſurpriſed to ſee the king uſe ſo great 
rigour upon a friend of the viſcount Rocheſter for fo ſlight an 
offence, if the refuſing to go in embaſly to Ruſſia could be 
deemed any crime at all. Ir could not be conceived, and it 
was vainly endeavoured to diſcover, the cauſe of the extreme 
ſeverity with which Overbury was treated. 

Whilſt the unfortunate priſoner languiſhed in his confine- 
ment, the viſcount Rocheſter and the counteſs of Eſſex were 
thinking of executing their project, that is, of annulling the 
counteſs of Etflex's marriage, that ſhe might afterwards eſpouſe 
the viſcount. To effect this, without Rocheſter's appearing 
to be concerned, the carl of Northampton, who was in the 
two lovers ſecrets, undertook to ſpeak to the king. Some 
lay the viſcount Rocheſter had already acquainted the king 
with the counteſs's deſign to be divorced, and prayed his ma- 
jeſty to procure him the lady when the marriage ſhould be 
diflolved; but I do not know if this be well atteſted. How- 
ever, the ear] of Northampton preſented to the king the 
counteſs of Ellex's petition ®, that the earl her hulband be- 
ing incapable of conſummating their marrioge, the beſought 
his majeſty to let her complaint be examined, and if found 
well grounded, to have liberty to marry another. Upon this 
petition, the king commiſſioned the archbiſhop, ſeveral other 
biſhops, and ſome laymen, to hear and determine the affair. 
This court proceeded very gravely to the trial of the caule, 
and entered into ſuch particular and ſecret examinations, as 
did not very well become clergymen. The earl of Eſſex be- 
ing examincd, briefly anſwered, he had never conſummated 
his marriage, neither did he think he ſhould ever be able to 
conſummate it: but did not feel the ſame inability with re- 
gard to other women. Though this confeſſion greatly fa- 
voured the counteſs's cauſe, the court deemed it proper to be 
certain of the truth by another method, and ordercd the 
counteſs to be inſpected by a jury of matrons, aſſiſted by ſome 
midwives. The inſpection being made, the matrons declared 
ſhe was a virgin, But it 1s pretended the counteſs, under 
colour of ſaving her modeſty, was permitted to appear in a 


veil before the matrons, and that Mrs. Fines, a young gentle- 


woman of her age and ſtature, was introduced in her place ©, 
I omit numberlets circumſtances of this trial, which are to be 
found in ſeveral authors, and which it is indecent to relate. 
It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that by the ſentence, the marriage 
was diflolived, contrary to the opinion of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, who even publiſhed his rcaſons againſt it. But 
the king himſelf took the pains to anſwer the archbiſhop's 
arguments, and to maintain the juſtice of the ſentence, up- 
braiding the prelate with founding his opinion on puritan 
principles. Dr. Bilſon, biſhop of Wincheſter, one of the 
judges, having ſpoken very ſtrenuouſiy to prove the nullity of 
the marriage, his ſon was ſoon after knighted. But the pub- 
lic was ſo malicious as to call him Sir Nullity Bilſon. This 
affair made a great noiſe, and brought little honour to the 
judges, moſt of whom could not be ignorant of the counteſs 
of Effex's ill character d. | 

If after her divorce, the counteſs had married any other 
than the viicount Rocheſter, her conduct might have been 
ealily juſtified. This was not the firſt marriage annulled up— 
on the like account. But the ſentence was hardly publithed, 
when the viſcount openly made his addreſſes to the lady, and 
their marriage was quickly concluded. The king not only 


gave his favourite leave to marry the counteſs, but alſo made 


him earl of Somerſet on the 4th of November, that the ſe— 
cond huſband might be of equal rank with tae firſt, The 
nuptials were ſolemnized a month after, with ſuch extraor- 
dinary rejoicings, that had the King's own ſon been married 
there could not have been greater. The city of London fig- 
nalized itſelf on the occaſion, by a ſplendid entertainment, 
which the lord-mayor and aldermen gave the new-marricd 


or inſpection, and told it often to his friends in mirth. The Court of King 
James, p. 81,—The author of the IIiſtoric. Narrat. of the firit fourteen 
years of king James, ſays, it was one of fir Thomas Monſon's daughters that 
was ſearched in the countels's room, c. 17. 

4 Of the judges delegates, Thomas Bilton, biſhop of Wincheſter ; Lance- 


lot Andrews, bithop ot Ely; Richard Neile, bittop of Coventry and Lich 


field; and John Buckeridge, biſhop of Rocheſter ; with Julius Cætar, 
Thomas Parry, Daniel Dun, knights, ſigned the decree, Abbot archbiſhop 


of Canterbury, and John King biſhop of London, were againſt it. The 


earl of Southampton, in a letter of Auguſt 6, 1613, to hr Ralph Winwood, 
hath theſe words: “ Of the nullity, I ſee you have heard as much as I can 
write, by which you may diſcern the power of a king with judges ; tor of 
thole which are now for it, I knew ſome of them when I was in England 
were vehemently againſt it, as the biſhops of Ely and Coventry.” Collec- 
tion of Papers in the reign of James I. vol. III. ps 475,—The curl of Eflex 
was forced to repay his counteſs's portion (which was zoo. Hiſtoric. Nay. 
c. 274), to do which he was obliged to 1e!l his {cat of Benington in Hertferd- 
ſhire, Willon, p. 693. 

One 
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couple, and to which the king, queen, and the whole court, 
were invited. For ſome time nothing was talked of but ban- 
quets, balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions, in honour of 
the new earl of Somerſet's nuptials. 

Theſe things gave occaſion to the diſaffected to talk freely 
of the king. They reported, that in Scotland the earl of 
Arran, formerly the king's favourite, married the earl of Athol's 
daughter, having procured, by the like means, and on the 
ſame account, a diſſolution of that lady's marriage with the 
earl of March. It was thereby inſinuated, that the king had 
taught his favourite the way to attain his miſtreſs. But theſe 
inſinuations reached not the king's ear, thoſe about him not 
being ſo ill courtiers as to carry him ſuch reports. 

Whilſt the counteſs of Eſſex's marriage was annulling, the 
unfortunate Overbury was cloſely confined, without having 
the comfort of ſeeing any of his friends e, as if he had been 
guilty of the moſt heinous of crimes. He had been extreme- 
ly fick with the poiſon that was given him, without knowing 
the cauſe of his illneſs. But when he heard what was tran{- 
acting, he no longer : doubted concerning the author of his 
miſery. In this lamentable ſtate, he faw no other remedy 
but to write tothe favourite, entreating him to deliver him out 
of his wretched condition f. Rocheſter anſwered, that the 


king being ſtill highly incenſed, he had not yet been able to 


fpeak in his behalf, but hoped to do it within a few days. 


Nay, it is ſaid, he ſent a certain powder in the letter, as a ſure 


remedy to cure his diſtemper. But Overbury was ſo wile as 
not to take it ?. In ſhort, the two lovers being impatient to 
fee a man live ſo long, who might one day be their ruin, 
cauſed an impoiſoned clyſter to be adminiftered by one Franklin 
an apothecary's apprentice, which ended his miſeries with his 
tife. Some ſay, that Weſton and Franklin ſeeing the extra- 
ordinary effects of the clyſter, and fearing if they ſuffered 
the poiſon to operate any longer, it would leave marks on the 
body, which would rite in judgment againſt them, ſmothered 
him with the bed clothes. When he was dead, he was 
ſpeedily buried without any ceremony, and a report ſpread, 
that dying of the pox, he was fo rotten he could not he kept 
any longer. This was the earl of Northampton's account in 


his letter to the favourite, to acquaint him with Overbury's 


death, admiring withal, the juſtice of God upon ſuch wick- 
ed inſtruments . | | 
The earl of Somerſet thought it a great advantage to have 
diſpatched Overbury. But on the other hand, he found him- 
felt much more embarraſſed in the management of affairs, 
fince he was no longer affiſted by that faithful counſellor. As 
his ſmall experience rendered every thing difficult, he was 
forced to chuſe another friend, and it was the earl of North- 


ampton that ſupplied Overbury's place. But there was a great 


difference between theſe two counſellors, Overbury's ſole 
view was to procure his friend honour and glory, and the earl 
of Northampton's chief aim was to make ule of his credit to 
countenance the catholics. Ever ſince his being in favour, 
he had always protected them to the utmoſt of his power, as 
was obvious to all the world. But when he came to rule the 
favourite, he acted without any reſerve. As he was warden 
of the Cinque-ports, the jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts could ſafe- 
ly land there without being examined at their arrival. By 
this means their number ſo encreaſed in a very ſhort ſpace, 
that the people loudly murmured as it, and caſt the blame on 
the earl of Northampton. Wherefore, to filence thoſe who 
talked too freely, he took out a writ of Scandalum Magnatum 
aginſt ſome of them. He believed, it was not poſſible to 
convict him of a thing founded only upon common report, 
and that, ſuch evidence not being valid in law, he ſhould 
filence his enemies by the puniſhment of ſome of the moſt 
forward to ſpeak againſt him. But the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury broke his meaſures, by producing a letter under the 
earl's own hand to cardinal Bellarmine, wherein he ſaid, 
«© That however the ſituation of the affairs of England, and 
the inſtances of the king compelled him to be a proteſtant 


e One friend accidentally found means to give him a viſit, for which the 
lieutenant was ſeß rely reb uked, and ordered not to let any body come near 
him. Wilſon, p. 693. n 

In one of his letters he tells the earl of Somerſet, „ You and I will come 
to public trial before all the friends I have, They ſhall know what words 
have paſſed betwixt us heretofore, —I have all this vacation wrote the ſtory 
betwixt you and me, from the firſt hour to this day, &c.” Theſe threats, 

robably, haſtened Overbury's death; and hurried the earl on to diſpatch 
Pim quickly out of the way, for fear he ſhould tell tales. See Winwood's 
Mem. tom. III. p. 478. 

s Wilſon ſays, he took the powder, which having a poiſonous quality, 


added to his affliction. p. 692, 


» King James's friends have given Overbury a very bad character, pro- 
bably, to leſſen the horror of the viicount Rocheſter's crime. Rapin,—This 
ear the city of London ſent colonies into the province of Ulſter in Ireland, 
which were planted chiefly about Londonderry and Colerain. Howes, p. 
109.4, October 25, Sir Edward Coke was made lord chief juſtice ; and the 
20th, Sir Francis Bacon was made attorney general, and Henry Yelverton, 
eig: ſolicitor general, Howcs, p. 1005. 


in ew, nevertheleſs his heart ſtood firm with th 


i ö e ca. 
lies, and he would be ever ready to countenance them ts 


the utmoſt of his power,” Upon this letter the parties 3e. 


cuſed was diſcharged. Nay the king ſo repremanded the car] 
that he retired to his country-houſe, where he died ſoon after? 
He deelared in his laſt will and teſtament, that he had always 


been a catholic, and would die in that religion. 1614) This 
ſeveral hiſtorians ſpeak of him. But the anonymous author 


of the Annals of James I. and Charles I. who endeavours to vin. 
dicate theſe princes, their miniſters, and government, in ever 
thing without exception, forgets not to juſtify alſo the ear! of 
Northampton. He ſays, among other things, that the charge 
ot being concerned in Overbury's murder was only a rumour 
ſpread after his death, as if that were a certain proof of hj, 
innocence. As to the earl's religion, the fame author 
He died ſuſpected more catholic than ſome will think 
ſonable, though in the form of a church- papiſt k.“ 

The court was not ſo well affected to the puritans ag t9 
the papiſts. The puritans were conſidered as enemies to the 
King and to monarchy, but the papiſts was hearty wiſhers that 
the king might meet with no oppoſition to his will. Thig 
was ſufficient to induce the court to countenance the latter 
and cauſe the former to endure continual mortifications. I 
the ſpring this year, ſome preſbyterian families reſolved to go 
and ſettle in New England, to enjoy there that peace whick 
they could not find at home. The author I juſt mentioned 
concerning the earl of Northampton, ſays, theſe people were 
notorious ſehiſmatics of ſeveral ſects, known by the general 
name of Puritans, which term included good and bad in 
their diſtinct kinds, truly and ingeniouſly diſtinguiſhed into 
the Puritan-knave, and the Knave-puritan. As it was ng: 
impoſſible, by the encreaſe of preſbyterian families, the Engiiſh 
plantations might become nurferics for non-conformiſts, the 
court gave orders not to let them depart. But afterwards, ſuch 
as defired to remove beyond ſea, being examined, ſome were 
allowed to purſue their voyage, and others were detained as 
ſureties for thoſe that went away. 

It was now four years fince the king had called a parlia- 
ment. It was a great comfort to him to have no diſputes 
with a houſe of commons, ever ready to complain of gricy. 
ances, and take occaſion to examine the conduct of the fore. 
reignor his minifters. He was much better pleaſed to command 
abſolutely and without controul. But this was attended with 
great inconvenience : he was forced continually to invent new 
methods to raiſe money ; and theſe methods, grounded upon 
abſolute authority, cauſed loud murmurs among the people, 
Neither did theſe methods bring in ſufficient ſums for the 
king's occaſions, who loved magnificence, and was always 
ready to give. Hence ſprung his wants, which inceſſantly 
encreaſed, his revenues as well ordinary as extraordinary not 
ſufficing for his expences ; he feemed however to have an in- 
exhauſtible fund, ſo profuſe was he, without confidering how 
he ſhould recover what was unneceffarily given. The fol- 
lowing inſtance of his bounty may ſerve to thew his charac- 
ter. Being one day in the gallery at Whitehall, and nons 
with him but fir Henry Rich, atterwards earl of Holland, 
and James Maxwel, one of his bed-chamber, ſome porters 
paſſed by with three thouſand pounds, going to the privy- 
purſe ; Rich ſeeing the money, turned to Maxwel, and whil- 
pered him: the king perceiving it, aſked what he ſaid? Max- 
wel told him, Rich ſhould think himſelf very happy if he had 
ſuch a ſum. Whereupon the king calling to the porters, or- 
dered them to carry the money to Rich's lodgings, ſaying at 
the ſame time, You think now you have a great purchaſe; 
but I am more delighted in giving you the money, than you 
can be in receiving it.” , 

If the king had been thus laviſh out of his abundance, or 
out of his ſavings, his generoſity muſt have been laudable. 
But unhappily, in order to be thus profule to a few private 
perſons, he gained the ill-will of all the reſt of the nation, 
and was forced to uſe, in order to raiſe money, ievcral extra- 


lays, 
reg. 


i He died on June 15, at the houſe he had built at Charing-crois, called 
in his life-time, Northampton-houſe, but leaving it to the earl of Suffolk, it 
was for a time called Suffolk-houſe, and now Northumberland-heute. He 
was warden of the Cinque Ports, and conſtable of Dover-cattle, lord privy 
ſeal, and chancellor of the univerſity of Cambridge. His body was carile 
to be buried at Dover. But it was vulgarly rumoured (fays Wilton) that 
his body was carried there, in order to be tranſported to Rome, p. 694» 
— Weldon gives him this character: "Though a great clerk, yet he was not ® 
wiſe man, but the groſſeſt flatterer in the world, who raited himmel by his 
flattery.— He was of ſo venomous and cankered a diſpolition, that he nate 
all men of noble parts, nor loved any but flatterers like himſelf: He uſed to 
ſay, that he would be content to be damned perpetually in hell, to be fe- 
venged of that proud Welthraan, fir Robert Nlanſell, p. 13, 22. 

K Thomas Howard carl of Suffolk, lord chamberlain, was made lord trea- 
furer in the earl of Northampton's room, on July 10, and at the ſame time: 
Carr earl of Somettet, was made lord chamberſain. Camden's Anne 
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ordinary methods, which were looked upon as ſo many griev- 
ances, and loudly complained of. Moreover, he was obliged 
either not to call a parliament, or to quarrel with the houſe 
of commons. James was however the Solomon of the age, 
the wiſeſt, moſt prudent, and moſt juſt of kings. Theſe at 
leaſt are the cpithets generally given him, and which are even 
to be found in ſeveral hiſtories penned ſince the reſtoration of 
Charles II. 1 ä 
The king's exceſſive liberality reducing him continually to 
fraits, he had at laſt recourſe to a project formed by the late 
earh of Saliſbury, namely, to create Kknights-baronets, a ſort 
of middle nobility between barons and knights-bachelors. 
Their number was not to exceed two hundred: but the King, 
at the firſt promotion, made only an hundred m. To purchale 
this honour, which was to be hereditary, every baronet was 
obliged to pay to the king a thouſand pounds. But in order 
to give lore colour to this new inſtitution, every baronet 
was obliged by his patent to maintain thirty foot ſoldiers in 
Ireland tor three years, at eight pence a day each ſoldier", 
Afterwards it was hinted to them, that if they would com- 
ound with the King, and pay the whole ſum at once, part 
ſhould be abated, and the king would maintain his troops in 
Treland himſelf ; and there was not one but what accepted 
the offer. The author of the Annals above mentioned, affirms 
that the King received only about an hundred thouſand pounds 
of the baronets, and that the maintenance of the troops in 
Ireland coſt him much more. So, according to him, this new 
order was inſtituted merely to eaſe the ſubjects. 
Beſides this method, the king made ule of others to fill his 
empty coffers, without being obliged to have recourle to the 
parliament. J ſhall only mention them, without pretending 
to determine whether the king exceeded his prerogative or 
not: 1. The king, by his letters patents, granted mono- 
polies to private perſons, excluſive of all others, and raiſed 
great ſums by thele ſorts of favours. 2. He iſſued out com- 
miſſions for reviving oblolete laws, for making men who could 
expend forty pounds a year, to compound for not being 
knighted. Formerly, an eſtate of forty pounds a year in 
land was confiderable; and therefore the owners of ſuch an 
eſtate were deemed proper to be made knights, and as fuch 
to ſerve the king in his wars, or find ſoldiers; but in king 
James I.'s time, ſuch a revenue was inconfiderable ; there 
were infinite numbers who had more, but not deſiring to be 
knights, choſe rather to give the king money than be obliged 
to receive an honour which rendered them very dependent. 
z. The king made a certain number of knights of Nova 
Scotia , each of which paid him ſuch a ſum. 4. The dig- 
nitics of baron, viſcount, and earl, had a fixed price ſet upon 
them,: the king received for making a baron ten thouſand 
pounds, for a viſcount fifteen thouſand, and twenty thouland 
for an earl, Thus whoever had money might be made a 
peer of the realm. 5. The ſame honours were rated likewile 
in Scotland and Ireland, though at lower prices. 6. Thoſe 
who had defective titles were obliged to compound with the 
king for rectifying them, otherwiſe they were declared null 
and void 4, 7. The ſtar- chamber condemned in exceſſive fines, 
to the king's uſe, ſuch as were cited thither : I have already 
related ſome inſtances, and ſhall have occaſion to take notice 
of ſome others hereafter. 8. To all this may be added 
the ſums levied by the king upon his ſubjects, when the 
prince his ſon was knighted, and his daughter married. 
He would have had alſo a good means of raiſing money, if 
he had demanded of the United Provinces the ſums that were 
due to him. But, if we believe certain hiſtorians, he durſt 
not claim his debt, for fear of engaging in a war in caſe of 
refuſal, A more probable reaſon might be given, by ſaying 


The firſt baronets were created on May the 22d, 1611, by patent. See 
Britiſh Compend. part. II. p. 352. They were to have theſe privileges to 
them and their heirs for ever: place before all Knights, Bachelors, and of 
Bath, and all Bannerets; to be impleaded by the addition of Baronet, and 
the title Sir, and their wives Lady. The king ſhall not create any degree un- 
der the dignity of a baron, that ſhall be ſuperior or equal to them, no more 
to be made, but the full number of two hundred, until ſome dicd ; but the 
younger ſons of viſcounts and barons (by decree of the king and council upon 
controverſy) were adjudged to take place before them; and that their heirs 
male at one-and-twenty ſhall be knighted ; and ſhall have cither a canton in 
their coat of arms, or an eſcutcheon, at their election, the arms of Ulſter, 
arent, a hand gules; their place in the king's armies to be in the groſs, 
near the king's ſtandard, for defence thereof. Annals of K. James, p. 8. 
There were made at firſt but ninety; of whom Sir Nicolas Bacon, of Red- 
grave in Suffolk, was the firſt, 

n Which comes to juſt one thouſand and ninety-five pounds, and not two 
thouſand, as Rapin ſays by miſtake. And it has been cuſtomary tor thoſe 
Who have fince been admitted into this order without money, to have a receipt 
endorſed on their patent for the ſaid ſum of 10951. to be appropriated to the 
lame uſes ; and fbr want of ſuch endorſement, ſeveral baronets were com- 
pelled in king Charles II.'s time to pay 10951. 

This order of baronets was firſt ere&ted for advancing the plantation of 

ova Scotia in America, and for ſettling a colony there, to which the aid of 
le knights was appropriated. It was intended in 1621, but not actually 
tounded till 1625, Scottiſh Comp. p. 502. 
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the places he held in Holland and Zealand kept the States in 
a ſort of ſubjection, if he had not ſhewn two years after that 
this was not the true ſeaſon, by receiving his money when 
offered him by the States, | 
In fine, the king's revenue not anſwering his expences, re- 
courſe was to be had to a parliament. The carl of Somerſet, 
having with him neither Overbury nor the earl of Northamp- 
ton, was at a loſs how to find the king money, and the lord 
treaſurer his father-in-law was no leſs embarraſſed. All ex- 
traordinary means ſeeming to be exhauſted, they propoſed to 
the King the calling of a parliament. To induce him to ir, 
they put him in hopes that by their intereſt and management, 
the majority of the commons ſhould be at his devotion. The 
king was very loth to conſent ; but at length was perſuaded 
and a parliament was ſummoned to meet the 1ſt of April r. 
This parliament confiſted not of ſuch members as the king 
was made to expect. The people, who were diſcontented, 
inſtead of being gained by the court, choſe repreſentatives of 
a quite different character from what the miniſters defired. 
The very firſt day, the king demanded an aid of money for 


2 


the marriage of his daughter, and told the commons, after 


diſpatching that affair, he would give them leave to examine 
the grievances of the nation. But the commons thought 
proper to invert the method preſcribed them, and begin with 
the grievances. Inſtead therefore of granting the money firſt, 
as the King expected, they examined to what uſes the reve- 
nues of the crown had been applied. The reſult was, that 
the king had beſtowed on the Scots exceſſive grants, both in 
land and money, and that the Scots having fold theſe lands to 
the Engliſh, had conveyed the money into Scotland, to the 
great detrimeut of England. It what the King had given to the 
Englith had been as carefully examined, it would have been 
found ten times more, by the confeſſion of the hiſtorians them - 
{elves ; but herein was not ſeen the ſame inconvenience. 
Then the houſe enquired into the cauſes of the encreaſe of 
popiſh recuſants ; fince it ſhould rather ſeem that the laws en- 
acted after the gun-powder plot, ſhould have very much leſ- 
ſened their number. The firſt cauſe appeared to be the king's 
admitting into his council popiſh lords, publicly known for 
ſuch. A ſecond was, the negotiations abroad for the marri- 


. age of the late prince Henry and prince Charles, with popiſh 


princeſſes. 
After that, the commons took into confideration the mono- 


polics authoriſed and licenſed by the king's letters patents, 


to the great prejudice of trade ; and the extraordinary levies 
of money, without the conſent of the parliament. Upon all 
theſe grievances it was reſolved to repreſent them in a peti— 
tion to his majeſty, and to pray him to redreſs them, and eſ- 
pecially to hinder the future ſettlement of the Scots in England. 

The behaviour of the commons was ſo different from that 
of the courtiers, who never ſpoke of the king but with ad- 
miration, that his majeſty had not patience to bear it: fo, 
on the 7th of June he diſſolved the parliament, after a ſeſſion 


of about two months, wherein one ſtatute was not enacted. - 


The parliament was no ſooner diffolved, but the king com- 
mitted to priſon ſeveral members of the houſe of commons, who 
had ſpoken the moſt freely, without admitting them to bail *. 

The parliament not anſwering the king's expectation, and 
his exchequer being empty, there was a neceſſity of recurring 
to new expedients to fill it. But before we ſpeak of theſe 
expedients, it will not be amiſs to ſhew one of the chief 
cauſes of the king's being reduced to ſtraits: I mean the elec- 
treſs his daughter's marriage, which had colt him very near 
an hundred thouſand pounds, according to the following ac- 


count, inſerted in his book by the anonymous author of the 
Annals above mentioned. 


p Scottiſh honours of the ſame title, to have the precedence of an Iriſh, as 
a Scottith baron, viſcount, or earl, to have the precedence of an Iriſh ; and 
though an Engliſh honour of like degree, had the precedence of cither of 
the other, yet if either of the other had a higher title, he ſhould precede an 
Engliſh peer under a leſs ; as a Scottiſh or Iriſh viſcount, ſhall precede an 
Engliſh baron. Coke, vol. I. p. 66. 

4 And likewiſe compoſitions for affart lands, i. e. for grubbing up th 
thickets and coverts for the deer in foreſts, Ibid, p. 67, 

r It did not meet till April 5. Jour. Proceed. | 

Of this fir Anthony Weldon gives a notable inſtance, He ſays, Salil- 


bury would make the Scots buy books of fee-farms, ſome 1901. per annum, 


ſome one hundred marks, and would compound with them for a thouſand 
pounds, which they were willing to embrace, becauſe they were ſure to have 
them paſs without any controul or charge; then would Saliſbury fill up his 
book with ſuch prime land as ſhould be worth ten or twenty thouſand pounds, 
which, as treaſurer, he might eaſily do, and fo enrich himſelf infinitely, and 
caſt the envy on the Scots, in whoſe names theſe books appeared, and are 
ſtill upon record to all poſterity, p. 60. | 

t Theſe were Chutts,—Nevil lord Abergavenny's fon, Wentworth, Jo. 
Hoſkins. Camden's Annals. This (ſays Coke) was the greatett violation 
of the privileges of pailiament that ever was done by any king of England 
before, p. 79. | 
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5 | | l. 
For the palſegrave's diet at his ſtanding houſe - - 6000 
For his diet at his inſtalment of the garter + - 4ooc 
For his diet at his marriage - - - = 2000 
For lodging for his ſervants - 1 - 830 
To the wardrobe for apparel for the princeſs Elizabeth 6252 
For furniſhing her chamber = - - - 3023 
Apparel and neceſſaries tor her to my Lord Harring- 

ton's - WM 5 - 1829 
Jewels and apparels for her ſervants — - — 3914 
To divers merchants, for ſilk, &c. - - — 995 
The lords maſk at her marriage - 400 
For the naval fight of fire-works on the Thames at her 

marriage - - - - — 4800 
More fire-works on the Thames at her marriage - 2880 


To fir Edward Cecil as treaſurer, for her journey from 
hence to Heidelberg, and for her purſe - 2000 
For ſettling her jointure, and charges to ſome of the 


gentry to go thither and take the aſſurance 800 
The charges of her journey - - EE 8009 
For her tranſport to Fluſhing - - - 3335 
Paid over to the palſegrave's agent for her portion 40000 


Total 93278 


The king reſolving to call no more parliaments, extraor- 


dinary means Were to be deviſed to ſupply his expences, his 


ordinary revenues being far from ſufficient. To that end, 
certain perſons diligently ſearched into hiſtory to diſcover what 
had 'been done by former kings in the like caſes, or when 
there was not tinte to call a parliament. Among all theſe 
methods the court choſe the way of benevolence invented by 
Edward IV. aboliſhed by Richard III. and once revived; if 
I am not miſtaken, by the parliament itſelf in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Nevertheleſs, the author of the Annals pretends 
that James only followed the conſtant example of all his pre- 
deceflors, and upon theſe pretended examples, and the cuſtom 
in France and Spain, undertakes to vindicate him. But there 
would be too many things to be ſaid upon this head, if it 
ſhould be infiſted on. | 1 
The reſolution being taken not only to demand but exhort 
a benevolence, all the ſheriffs were ordered by the council to 


aſk of all private perſons within their diſtrict a free gift in pro- 


portion to the king's wants. At the ſame time they were 
expreſly commanded to return to the council the names of 
ſuch as ſhould refuſe to contribute, or not give according to 
their abilities. This ſhews the king did not mean the bene- 
volence ſhould be entirely voluntary. This method however 
was not fo ſucceſsful as the king had expected. The more 
eager the ſheriffs and court-party were to excite the people's 
liberality, the more induſtrious were others to diſſuade them 
from it, by ſetting before them the conſequences. So if we 
may believe the author of the Annals, the benevolence pro- 
cured the king but 52, 9091. which yet (continues he) 
madded the ill-minded men (pillars, ſo ſome call them, to 
the kingdom's liberties), always plotters to the kingdom's 
miſeries, who being aſhamed to be out-done in honeſty 
and honour, they juſtly drew upon themſelves a mark of 
' malignity.---And yet they would be meddling, deviſing 
poor arguments, to pretend it was againſt the ſubjects li- 
berties, though accuſtomed evermore by examples of all 
former ſovereigns.” Others ſpeak of it very differently, 
and repreſent this way of raiſing money upon the people as 
a real extortion and encroachment on the nation's liberties, 
Thus do king James's hiſtorians contradict one another, not 
in facts but in principles, ſome decming illegal what others 
inaintain to be the undoubted prerogative of the crown. 

The money ariſing to the king from the benevolence, 
though no great ſum, came however very ſeaſonably for the 
king of Denmark's reception, who made him a fecond viſit 


» Though this account ſeems of little moment, it may ſerve however to 
ſhew the liberal temper of the king, and his opinion that the parliament was 
obliged to find him money for theſe expence-. Kapin. 

* He arrived at London July 22, and embarked at Graveſend Auguſt 1, 
Howes, p. 1012. | 

x Or elſe from an apprehenſion that the king's love and company was alie- 
nated from her, by this maſculine converſation and intimacy, But it was 
more probably, from a ſuſpicion of his being concerned in the prince's death, 
for ſhe would never ſee him after it, Wilſon, p. 679. 

He was made ſo March 29, 1614. Camden's Annals. 

He cut a channel from the two great ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, 
ntar Ware in Hertfordſhire ; in which the water is conveyed to a large pond 
t Iſlington, and from thence in elm pipes to all places of the city, This 
new river runs under near eight hundred bridges. Howes, p. 1015. 

* It was not at Cambridge that the king firſt ſaw Villiers, but at Ape- 
zhorpe, in Noithamptonſhire, Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 429. 

> Rapin, by miſtake, calls bim fir Edward, 

© The lord Clarendon, by miſtake, ſuys, le was the ddehl, vol. I. p. g. 
| See Pugdalc's Baron. vol. II. p. 428. 


to the queen *. 
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with atrain of forty perſons only., .During the fortnight he 
ſtayed in England *, entertainments and diverſions 
ceaſed, VCC 
Shortly after, the king received with Feat pomp the Rug 
ſian embaſſador ſent by the czar, to defire him to be meds. 
ator between him and the king of Sweden, g 
their differences. | | | 
Hitherto the earl of Somerſet poſſeſſed the king's heart f 
entirely, that the queen herſelf grew zealous. . Some ſay : 
inwardly grieved for the death of prince Henry, and ſulpes. 
ed him to be the author : others ſay only, that his greatner; 
had ſo blinded the favourite, that he was wanting in reſpec 
However, ſhe had conceived a very violent 
hatred of him; and to ruin him the more eaſily, ſhe though 
proper to gain Sir Ralph Winwood, who was ſtill ſecretar 
of ſtate v, but without exercifing the office, at leg in 
important affairs, becauſe the earl of Somerſet had ſcizeq the 
management of every thing. Winwood readily joined with the 
queen to ruin the earl, who left him only the title of ſecretary, 


Never 


on Account of 


| This was a preparative to the revolution which happened the 


nent year. 

Before I end this year, I muſt not forget to mention the 
memorable undertaking of Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen and 
goldſmith of London, who, having an act of parliament for 
his warrant, found means to bring water from Hertfordſhire 


to the principal parts of the city, for the conveniency of the 


inhabitants *. | 

[1615] The king was wont twice a year to take a journey 
into ſome part of the kingdom; theſe journies were called 
Progrefles, one whereof was made in winter, the other in 
ſummer. In his winter progreſs in the year 1615, he paſſed 
through Cambridge, where the ſcholars entertained him with 
a comedy called Ignoramus, which ridiculed the common 
law. Nothing could be more diverting to the king: the civil 
law, or the laws made by the ſupreme authority of the Ro- 
man emperors, appeared to him of much greater value than 
the common or ſtatute law; and he could not forbear now 
and then to ſpeak of theſe with contempt : where fore he was 
ſo delighted with the play, that he cauſed it to be acted 
twice in his preſence during his ſhow: ſtay at Cambridge. 

At this play it was, that the king was ſtruck with a new 
object, which made the ſame impreſſion upon his mind as 
Robert Carr did the firſt time he ſaw him. This was George 
Villiers, a young gentleman, who appeared before him with 
all the advantages of a good mien, a fine ſhape, and a hand. 
ſome and well-made ſuit of clothes. Every one perceived 
he looked upon this young man with pleaſure, and trom that 
moment it was thought Villiers might ſupplant the carl of 
Somerſet, And indeed with that view it was chat certain lords 


had brought him before the king, and placed him at the play 


juſt oppoſite to him. | 

George Villiers was of a good aud antient family in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, ſon of fir George Villiers >, of Brookeſby, by 3 
ſecond wife, who bore him three ſons, of who:n this George, 
was the ſeconde. After the death of fir George, his widow 
married fir Thomas Compton, brother of the lord Comp— 
ton d. As George Villicrs was but a younger ſon of a fe- 
cond bed, his fortune could be but ſmail ; nevertheleſs, his 


mother took great care of his education. After he had finiſhed 


bis ſtudies, ſhe ſent him into France, where he made himſclt 
perfect maſter of the French tongue, with all the exerciſes pro- 
per for a gentleman, and eſpecially dancing, wherein he cx- 
celled. When he returned from his travels, his mother ſent 
him to court to make himſelf known, and endeavour to pro- 
cure himſelf friends and a places. He no ſooner appeared 
there, but the earl of Pembroke, the earl of Bedford, and ſomo 
other lords, enemies to the favourite, and who ſought his de- 
ſtruction, fancied this young man might be ſubſervient to 
their deſign. They knew the king ſufficiently, to hope ho 


would be taken with the outward accompliſhments of this 


new comer. To that end, they liberally ſupplied him, where- 


Mary Beaumont, daughter to Anthony Beaumont, younger fon toVil- 
liam Beaumont, of Cole-Orton, eſq; was entertained in fir George Villiets's 
family, in a mean office in the kitchen; but fir George taking notice of the 
beautiful and excellent frame of her perſon, he prevailed with his lach ta 
remove het out of the kitchen into her chamber. My lady dying ſoon alter, 
fir George became ſo enamoured of Mary, that he married her, and at his 
death, left her a jointure of 2001. a year. This account Roger Coke, cid; 
had from a lady, whoſe youngeſt ſiſter was married to the viſcount Purveck, 
eldeſt fon of tir George Villiers, by Mary Beaumont. After fir George's 
death, ſhe was married firſt to fir Thomas Rayner, and afrerwards to nl 
Thomas Compton, knight of the Bath. Coke, p. 80. Dugdale. Wel- 
don, p. 89, &c. | 

He was about twenty-one years old when he returned to England. Clar. 
tom. I. p. 9. At his firſt coming to London he was inclined to court fic 
Roger Aſton's daughter, but fir John Graham diffuaded him from matty” 
ing, and encouraged him © tg woas fortune in the court.“ Dugdale, 191 
ſupra, Welton, p. you 
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with to deck himſelf. and attract the king's eyes. Their pro- 
ject ſucceeded to their expectation. The king being at the 
lay, looked with admiration on George Villiers, and could 
not help ſhewing ſome ſigns of his growing inclination. He 
took care however. to conceal it as much as poſſible, not to 
alarm the earl of Somerſet; nevertheleſs, he reſolved from 
that inſtant to have Villicrs near bis perſon, imagining he 
might caſily keep both. So, to have time to manage the 
affair, he privately cauſed Villiers to purchaſe a cup-bearer's 
lace, and to be inſtructed how to behave, | 
Vhat care loever the king might take to conceal his new 
inclination, the courtiers did not fail to diſcover it. So— 
merſet, as moſt concerned, was harder to be deceived than 
the reſt, His othce of lord chamberlain giving him a great 
authority over the King's ſervants, he did not want oppor— 
tunities to vex and mortify Villiers, who bore it with all pa— 
tience; and the king feigned not to perceive it. But at laſt, 
an accident happened which ſuffered not the king to diſſemble 
any longer. It was cuſtomary for the cup-bearer whoſe turn 
it was to be in waiting, to have the firit place at the table 
whete the cup-bearers dined. Villiers having begun his 
month, fat at the vpper-end during the whole time of his 
ſervice, without any oppoſition. But offering to fit in the 
{ame place after his month was expired, the perſon, whoſe 
turn it was to wait, rudely thruſt him trom thence, which 
greatly confounded him. Some days after, the ſame cup- 
bearer carrying a glaſs of wine to the king, let it fall acci- 
dentally or deſignedly on Villiers, who gave him a box on the 
ear, It 1s a law of a long ſtanding at court, that whoever 
{trikes another in the King's palace, is to loſe his right-hand, 
with many formalities, It is the lord chamberlain's bufineſs 
to ſee crimes of this nature puniſhed, and the earl of Somer- 
ſet failed not to do all that lay in his power to have the law 
executed tothe utmoſt rigour. But the king granted Villiers 
a pardon, without enjoining any ſatisfaction to the party 
offended. This was the firſt public mark of his affection for 
Villiers. | | | 
From thencefor ward, the earl of Somerſet's enemies labour— 
ed inceſſantly to ruin him in the king's favour, in which they 
could not better ſucceed, than by cheriſhing the king's new 
inclination by immoderate commendations of Villiers. The 
truth is, that even before he had ſeen Villiers, the king be- 
gan to be weary. of Somerſet, who was not ſo agreeable as 
when he was firſt taken into favour. Since his marriage with 
the counteſs of Eſſex, he was grown very melancholy, of 
which probably Overbury's death was the cauſe, and become 
more careleſs of his perſon and dreſs. He had loſt that vi- 
vacity which rendered him ſo agrecable to the king; and his 
temper, now gloomy and ſullen, induced him harthly to op- 
pole ſome wanton tricks which were now and then played 
in the King's anti-chamber, and wherein his majeſty took a 
ſingular delight. Nay, he was become ſo intereſted, that he 
did nothing for any one without money. His enemies did 
not forget to inform the king, or hint the ſame to him, Know- 
ing how much it might conduce to make him forfeit his fa- 
your, ſince there was no vice more contrary to the King's 
humour than avarice. The queen for her part miſſed no op- 
portunity to do him ill offices: ſo that, in all appearance the 
project of making Villiers the king's favourite was formed up- 
on the viſible ſigns of the earl of Somerſet's decline, 
The whole court perceived the alteration in the king ſince 
he had Villiers about him, and every one ſtrove to thruſt 
the old favourite down the precipice. The beſt way to that 
end, was to oblige the king to declare for Villiers; but there 
was a great obſtacle to be removed. The king, by a very 
groſs artifice, would have no favourite but of the queen's re- 
commending, that in caſe ſhe complained of him afterwards, 
he might ſay, he had received him at her hands. This was 
the king's turn, who fancied by ſuch a device, to impoſe upon 
the queen and the whole court. The buſineſs therefore was 
to prevail with the queen, to recommend Villiers to the king. 
But ſhe was already prejudiced againſt the young man, and 
not ſeeing with the king's eyes, perceived nothing in him 
worthy of ſo great an advancemevt. Perhaps too, ſhe had 
calt her eyes on ſome other, to procure him that favour. 
Somerſet's enemies knowing how the queen ſtood affected to 
Villiers, thought the archbiſhop of Canterbury alone able to 
perſuade her to what they defired. The archbiſhop, who 
neither loved nor valued the earl of Somerſet, readily under- 
took to ſpeak to the queen ; but his firſt attempt was in vain. 
The queen, who was perfectly acquainted with the king's 
temper, told the prelate, that neither he, nor they who ſet 


He was ſworn into it, April 23, aud had a yearly penſion of a thouſand 


re aſſigned him, payable out of the court of wards. Wotton's Life of 
illiers. ; 


The pardon was drawn by fr Robert Cotton, and this clauſe taken out 
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him on, knew what they did; adding, “ I know the king 
better than you all, for if this young man be once brought 
in, the firſt perſons he will plague, muſt be you that la- 
bour for him; yea, I ſhall have my part alſo. The king 
will teach him to deſpiſe and hardly intreat us all, that he 
may ſeem to be beholden to none but himſelf.” | 

For this time the archbiſhop could not prevail with the 
queen; but afterwards he lo preſſed her, that at length ſhe 
deſired the king to receive Villiers as a favourite. The king, 
who only waited for this, ſent immediately for Villiers, knight- 
ed him with the prince of Wales's ſword, and ordered him 
to be ſworn gentleman of the bed-chamber. Somerſet hear- 
ing of it, came immediately, and mtreated the king to make 
Villiers only a groom; but the archbiſhop and other lords be- 
ſought the queen to complete the work; and at laſt Villiers 
was admitted to the poſt ordered him by the king f. As ſoon 
as he was out of the King's preſence he waited upon the 
archbiſhop, and acknowledging himſelf indebted to him for 
his good fortune, deſired his inſtructions how to behave. The 
prelate told him, he had three leſſons to give him: Firſt, To 
pray without ceaſing for the king's proſperity, and for grace 
to ſerve his maſter faithfully, Secondly, To labour continually 
to preſerve a good union between the king, queen, and prince. 


\ Thirdly, To tell the king nothing but truth. Then he cauſed 


him to repeat theſe three leffons before him, to ſee if he re- 
tained them. The king hearing this, was extremely well 
pleated with it, and ſaid, theſe leſſons were truly worthy of 
a biſhop. The queen's prediction proved but too true with 
regard to the archbiſhop, who was one of the firſt to whom 
Villiers became ungrateful. Mean while, Villiers being 
come to court without a great ſtock of money, the king eaſily 
gueſſed he wanted a ſupply. Had it been in his power to fol- 
low his inclination, this ſupply would have been very conſi- 
derable; but he was himſelf ſo deſtitute of money, that a 
preſent of a thouſand pounds was all he could ſpare at that 
time. | 

After Villiers was made gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
ſeveral courtiers adhered to him, in hopes he would foon have 
the advantage of his rival. Others continued firm to the earl 
of Somerſet, whether out of gratitude, or for fear of ruining 
their fortune by falſe conjectures. Two parties therefore 
were formed at court, who mutually claſhed upon all occa- 
ſions. If the king had at once diſmifled Somerſet, all would 
have been quiet: but he intended to keep both, not ſo much 
out of love to Somerſet, of whom he was tired, as to avoid 
the imputation of inconſtancy. 'Thus the king {till affecting 
to ſhew he loved his old favourite as well as ever, the cour- 
tiers were greatly embarraſſed. But Villiers daily ſtole the 
hearts of the courtiers and petitioners from his rival, by his 
noble and generous way of promoting their ſuits. 

Mean while, the earl of Somerſer perceiving, he daily de- 
clincd in favour, before all things thought of ſecuring him- 
ſelf from the danger to which he might be expoſed by Over- 
bury's murder. Though he knew the King had not the ſame 
affection for him as formerly, he hoped however, as it was 
not entirely extinguiſhed, to obtain what at leaſt would free 
him from uneaſineſs. So, ſpying a favourable opportunity, he 
caſt himſelf at the king's feet, and repreſented to him, that 
having ſerved him ſome years in a very dangerous poſt, it was 
difficult not to fall into ſome miſcarriages, and therefore be- 
ſought him to grant him a general pardon, which might ſe- 
cure him from the malice of his enemies. The king very 
readily complied with his requeſt, and ordered as ample a 
pardon as poſſible to be drawn. This was accordingly done; 
but, whether through the ignorapce or malice of the perſon 
who drew the inſtrument, the king was made to ſay in it, 
that © He pardoned not only all manner of treaſons, mur- 
ders, felonies, and outrages whatever, already committed, 
but alſo thoſe which ſhould be hereafter committed by the 
carl of Somerſet 8” The king ſigned the pardon without 
any ſcruple, and perhaps without reading it. But the lord 
chancellor Egerton refuſed to put the ſeal to it h; ſaying, as 


there had never been an inſtance of ſuch a pardon, he ſhould 


incur a præmunire if he paſſed it: and when he told the king 
the reaſon of his refuſal, he eaſily ſatisfied him, he could not 
anſwer ſetting the ſeal to the pardon. Nothing was more 
eaſy than to draw another pardon, without the clauſe diſliked 
by the chancellor; but whether the queen was againſt it, 
as ſome attirm, or Somerſet did not care to diſcover too 
plainly the occafion he had for a pardon, or the king was now 
informed of the circumſtances of Overbury's death, nothing 
more was ſaid of it. Indeed, it is likely the king had now 


of a bull granted by the pope to cardinal Wolſey. Coke, Hitt, Narr. c. 32. 
n Wilton ſays, that the queen prevailed with the chancellor not to let the 
pardon paſs the great ſeal, till after the king's return to London; by which 

time the affair of Overbury was become quite public, p. 698. . 
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ſome knowledge of Oyerbury's treatment, but perhaps not 


ſufficient to ſatisfy him of the earl's guilt. However, he be- 
gan his ſummer progreſs before the affair became public. 
The king's diſſimulation with reſpect to his two favourites 
held the court in continual ſuſpence. Many were afraid of 
adhering to Villiers, leſt his credit might not yet be firmly 
eſtabliſhed, Others declared openly againſt Somerſet, in or- 
der to make a merit of it with the new favourite. Winwood 
was one of theſe, and affected, upon all occaſions, to oppoſe 
the earl of Somerſet, who had it not in his power to be re- 
venged. During the whole progreſs, there were many diſ- 


putes and quarrels between the two parties, to the king's great 


diſguſt. At length the fatal blow was given, at the court's 
return to Royſton. | 

Franklin, who adminiſtered the poiſoned clyſter to Overbury, 
made uſe, to compoſe it, of one Reeve an apothecary's boy, 
who was afterwards ſent into Flanders, or perhaps run away 
from his maſter. This Reeve being at Fluſhing, where ſome 
buſineſs had brought fir William Trumbull his majeſty's en- 
voy at Bruſſels, got acquainted with ſome. of his ſervants, 
and whether unadviſedly, or with defign, informed them of 
what he knew concerning Overbury's death '. The ſervants 
telling their maſter what they had heard, he examined Reeve 
himſelf, and drawing from him what he defired, found means 
to detain him at his houſe, Then he wrote to Winwood, de- 


firing him to obtain the king's leave for him to come to Eng- 


land, becauſe he had ſome things to reveal, which he could 
not truſt to paper. Leave being granted, he acquainted Win- 
wood with what he had learned *, and Winwood told it the 
king, who commanded them bath to keep it private till fur- 
ther orders. | 

Some time after, the king being returned to London, want- 
ed to reconcile his two favourites, to be freed from the con- 
tinual importunities occaſioned by their conteſts, and thoſe of 
their adherents. He thought he had found a notable ex- 
pedient, by obliging Villiers to make the firſt advances, and 
defire the earl of Somerſet's favour and protection. To that 
purpoſe, he ordered fir Humphrey May, Somerſet's creature, 
but who ſhewed great reſpect for Villiers, to tell the earl, as 
of himſelf, that he was credibly informed, Villiers would 
come and defire his friendſhip and protection, and adviſed him 
to receive him civily, and that by giving the king this token 
of his compliance, he would ftill be very much in favour, 
though he was not to flatter himſelf with reigning alone in 
theking's affection. Sir Humphrey May having diſcharged 


his commiſſion, and perceiving the earl of Somerſet unwilling 


to follow his advice, was at length forced to tell him in plain 


terms, that what he had ſaid was by the king's order, and 
warned him to conſider ſeriouſly the conſequence of a refuſal. 
About half an hour after, Villiers came to the earl's, and 
uſed theſe very words: * My lord, I defire to be your ſer- 
vant and creature, and to take my court preferment under 
your lordſhip's favour, and your lordſhip ſhall find me as 
faithful a ſervant as ever did ſerve you.” To this ſo ſub- 
miſſive a compliment, the earl returned this ſhort and quick 
anſwer, * I will have none of your ſervice, and you ſhall 
have none of my favour. I will, if I can, break your 
neck, and of that be confident.” Theſe words very much 
exaſperated the king, who from that inſtant reſolved to be 
rid of the earl of Somerſet. | 

It is hard to gueſs, whether, ſuppoſing the earl of Somer— 
ſet had behaved with more condeſcenſion to the king, and 
been reconciled to Villiers, Overbury's affair would have been 
buried in eternal oblivion. This ſeems at leaſt to be the 
courſe the king had refolyed to take, if the earl had been 
inclined to do what he defired, Be this as it will, the king 
being come to Royſton, to begin his winter progreſs, ex- 
preſſed no diſpleaſure againſt Somerſet, but lived with him as 
he was wont, without the leaſt ſign of any alteration in his 
friendſhip. But ſome days after, he ſent in the night a meſ- 
ſenger to lord chief juſtice Coke, with a letter, ordering him 
to make a warrant. to apprehend the earl of Somerſet at 


i Recve falling ſick at Fluſhing, diſcovered the whole matter. Wilſon, 
. 698, . 
Fa i Inwood himſelf got the firſt information of this horrible buſineſs from 
the counteſs of Shrewſbury, then a priſoner in the Tower, and whom he fre- 
quently uſed. to viſit; who had been told of it by fir Gervaſe Elweys. 
Weldon, p- 93. 

! The words at length, as related by Weldon, were, “For God's ſake 
when ſhall I ſee thee again? On my ſoul, I ſhall neither eat nor ſleep, until 
you come again,” The earl told him, on Monday (this being on Friday), 
« For God's ſake, ſhall I, ſhall T?” Then lolled about his neck; then, „For 
God's ſake, give thy lady this kiſs for me,” In the ſame manner at the ſtairs 
head, and at the middle, and foot of the ſtairs, p. 102, 103. 

m He was at firſt, on October 18, committed to the cuſtody of Dr, Moun- 
tain, dean of Weſtminſter, Camden's Ann. 

Weſton was tried and condemned, October 19, 23. Mrs. Turner, No- 
vember 9. Sir Gervaſe Elweys (or Helwyſſe, as he himſelf wrote his own 
name), Novergber 16, Franklin, November 27.— Weſton was executed 
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Royſton, and his counteſs at London, with Franklin, We 
Mrs. Turner, and fir Gervaſe Elweys, lieutenant of th 
Tower. The meſſenger was ſent back to Royſton at Fas 
o'clock in the morning, with an officer of juſtice to execute 
the warrant. At his arrival, the officer found the king with 
his arms about Somerſet's neck, who was juſt going to Lon 
don, and affectionately ſaying to him, When ſhall 15 
thee again, Somertſet '?” At that very inſtant the officer 
arreſted the earl by Sir Edward's warrant, who exclaimed that 
ſnch an affront was never offered to a peer of the realm ji 
the king's preſence, The king feigning ignorance, and af. 
ing what was the matter, faid jeſtingly, Nay, man, there 1 
no remedy, for if Coke ſends for me I muſt go.“ Then a0. 
companying him to the ſteps before the door, he deſired bim 
as he was going down, to return ſpeedily, ſaying, he cod 
not live without him. As ſoon as Somerſet was in his coach 
the king ſaid, in the hearing of ſome perſons, who told u 
again afterwards, “ Now the deel go with thee, I will heven 
fee thy face more.” If this be true, it muſt be owned, it 
was a needleſs and very ſtrange diſſimulation; but king J. 
took delight in things of this nature. 

Ar his coming to London, the earl of Somerſet was ſent 
to the Tower m, his counteſs, and the reft of the accoinplices 
having been arreſted and committed, whilſt he was on the 
road. The fame day, chief juſtice Coke going to Royſton 
the king told him all he had heard from 'Irumbull, and 6. 
joined him, with all poſſible ſcrutiny, to ſearch into d vil 
fair, without partiality or reſpe& of perſons. He concluded 
with ſaying, ** God's curſe be upon you and yours, if you 
ſpare any of them: And God's curſe be upon me and 
mine, if I pardon any one of them.” 

Coke receiving ſuch ſtrict orders, was very active in the 
affair. Nay, ſome pretend, he was too active, and thar 
finding in the earl of Somerſet's papers, indications of his he. 
ing concerned in the death of prince Henry, he had not the 
prudence to conceal them. However this be, moſt of the par. 
ties accuſed were tried in October and November, and heing 
found guilty, were condemned and executed ®. Sir The. 
mas Monſon, who was alſo arreſted, appeared twice before 
the judges, and at the ſecond time Coke received a note from 
the king, which obliged him to ſend back the priſoner to the 
Tower, witfi theſe words, © Take him away, we have 
other matters againſt him of a higher nature,” It is 
athrmed, Coke ſaid aloud one day, as he was fitting on the 
bench, God knows what became of that ſweet babe prince 


ſton, 


les 


Henry, but I know ſomewhat,” and then ſtopped thor, 


This gave occafion to think, he had made ſome diſcovery 
concerning the prince's death“. 

Simon Maſon, ſervant to Monſon, who had been employ- 
ed to carry a poiſoned tart to Overbury, being likewiſe brought 
before the court, the judge ſaid to him, “ Simon, thou hadf 
a hand in this poiſoning buſineſs.” “ No, my good lord 
(anſwered Simon), I had but one finger in it, which coſt 
me all my hair and nails.“ He had, it ſeems, out of liquo— 
riſhneſs, as he was carrying the tart, taſted with his finger a 
little of the ſyrup. This ingenious anſwer cauſed him to be 
acquitted : for it was thought he would not have taſted the 
ſyrup, had he known it to be poiſoned. 

The trial of the earl of Somerſet and his counteſs was de- 
ferred to May the next year 1616: but not to be obliged to 
return to this affair, I ſhall relate here the circumſtances ot 
the trial, If we may believe Sir Anthony Weldon, author 
of a little book, entitled The Court and Character of Ring 
James, whia is properly but a ſatire, the king had ailurel 
the earl of Somerſet he ſhould not be brought. to a trial. Fot 
that reaſon, when George More, lieutenant of the Tower, 
came and told him, he muſt prepare for his trial on the mot- 
row, he anſwered, That poſitively he would not appear un— 


leſs he was carried by force in his bed. The ſame author 


adds, the king being informed of it, ſent him word, he could 
not hinder his appearing before the judges, but would prevent 


the paſſing any ſentence upon him 4. By this artifice, fays 


November 25, Ann Turner, November 14. Franklin, about the begin- 
ning of December; all at Tyburn. And Sir Gervaſe Elweys on Towel 


hill, November 20. See Truth brought to Light, p. 198—1 59. State 


Trials, vol. I. Camdeu's Ann. 

He intimated as if Overbury had been concerned in prince Henty“ 
death, and the king in Overbury's; whereupon it was ſaid, that the king 
went to the council-table, and kneeling down, defired God to lay a cute 
upon him and his poſteritytor ever, if he were conſenting to Overbury's, 
revenge for the prince's death. Wilton, p. 702. 2 

The counteſs was tried on May 24, and the earl May 25, both in Weſt⸗ 
minſter-hall ; the lord chancellor being appointed high fieward on that occi: 
ſion. See Camden's Ann, and State Trials, and Rymer's Fœd. tom. XVI. 

„781, | 
g { Weldon ſays, when More told the king, how much he was ſurpriſed at. 
Somerſet's ſaying, he would not appear, and that the king durit not brivg 
him to a trial, the king falls into a paſſion of tears, and ſays, “ On my fou, 
More, I wot not what to do; thou art a wiſe man, help ng"m this ſtrait, is 
[SHU 
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Weldon, the eat] was prevailed with to appear in court, where 
he pleaded in his defence from eight in the morning till 
ſeyen in the evening, when, contrary to his expectation, len- 
tence of death was paſſed upon him, as guilty of Overbury's 
murder. The fame author ſays, the King was terribly uneaſy 
all the day, neither was he at reſt till the news came of his 
condemnation. This author's aim, in relating theſe and 
may other eircumſtances, was to inſinuate, that the king 
was afraid the earl of Somerſet, to ſave his life, would reveal 
ſome fecrets he had a mind to conceal. But theſe ſecrets are 
not explained, and probably are only chimeras. If the king 
had feared any thing from the earl of Somerſet, he would ne- 
ver have brought him to a trial, or commanded the judge to 
examine him ſtrictly. Nevertheleſs, though Weldon be ſa— 
tirical, and there is no depending upon his teſtimony, ſome 
truth however appears in what he relates, fince the king's 


conduct, after the earl of Somerſet's condemnation, ſhews 


there was in this affair ſome circumſtance by which he was 
embarrafled. | 

The counteſs of Somerſet being brought before the court, 
leaded only with a ſhower of tears, which raiſed ſome com- 
paſſion in her judges, but however, hindered her not from 
being condemned to die as well as her lord. The king grant- 
ed them a reprieve, which was often renewed till the year 
1621, when they had liberty to go and live at a country-ſeat, 
without however being releaſed from their ſentence. At laſt, 
in 1624, about four months before the king's death, a pardon 
was granted them. Atter the carl of Somerſet was condemned, 
the king gave him four thouſand pounds a year in land, which 
he took in his ſervants names. This noble preſent, the par- 
don granted the earl, notwithſtanding the curſe denounced by 
the king againſt himſelf and poſterity if cver he pardoned the 
guilty, his reſtletlneſs during the trial, the note ſent to the 
chief juſtice whilſt he was trying fir Thomas Monſon, Coke's 
imprudent words concerning prince Henry, and his diſgrace 
which ſoon followed, all theſe things, I ſay, have given occa- 
fon to king James's enemies to inſinuate, he was conſcious 
of ſome guilt, and they have been pleaſed to apply the whole 
to prince Henry's death. But, befides that all theſe circum- 
{ances could at moſt only form a bare preſumption, who can 
allirm them to be all preciſely true? Amidſt the perpetual con- 
crarieties in the authors who wrote of king James I. it is hard 
to know diſtinctly the truth. Some paſs over in ſilence par- 
ticulars which are chiefly inſiſted upon by others, or abſolutely 
deny facts, which the others advance as inconteſtible. Some 
there are whoſe aim was to give a very ill idea of the man- 


ners and qualities of this prince, whilſt others repreſent him 


as a very wile, juſt, and religious king. Some penned his 
rcign while the civil wars raged in England, or when the 
monarchy was changed into a commonwealth. Theſe thought 
to do their country ſervice, in demonſtrating that the project 
of enſlaving England was begun in the reign of king James J. 
-and purſued in that of Charles I. Others wrote atter the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II. when the civil wars were ſtiled an un- 
natural rebellion, and when the fear of falling under an arbi— 
trary government was termed chimerical, Hence ariſes the 
difficulty of making a choice amidſt all the contrarieties be- 
tween the hiſtorians. Unhappily the ſame parties ſtill ſubſiſt 
with the ſame prejudices. So there is little hopes of ſeeing 


an impartial hiſtory of England from the beginning of king 


James I.'s reign to our time. Let a hiſtogan turn which 
way ſoever he pleaſes, he will be looked upon as par- 
tial by one or other of the two factions. This is a remark 
abſolutely neceſſary as well for the fact juſt mentioned, as for 
the whole reign of James I. and ſtill more for the following. 

To finiſh what relates to the carl and counteſs of Somerſet, 
I ſhall briefly add, that their love, which had engaged them to 
commit ſuch abominable deeds, turned at laſt to hatred. 


They lived together many years in one houſe as ſtrangers to 


each other, and at laſt the counteſs died of an uncommon 
diſcaſe r. The earl lived long enough * to ſee his daughter 
married to the duke of Bedford, who had by her the lord 
Ruſlel, beheaded in the reign of Charles II. 


thou ſhalt find thou doſt it for a thankful maſter.” Whereupon More aſſures 
the king, he would do his utmoſt to ſerve his majeſty, and leaving him, went 
and uſed the ſtratagem above mentioned. This relation, the author ſays, he 
had from More's own mouth. Court of King James, p. 11 5-117. 

© The reader may ſee an account of it in Wilton, p. $3, or in Compl. Hiſt, 
. 609 She died on Auguſt 23, 1632, in the lord viſcount Wallingford's 

ouſe. 

* He died in July 1645, and was buried in the pariſh church of St. Paul, 
Covent-Garden. Dugdale's Baron. vol. II. p. 426. 

* dir William Seymour upon his marriage was committed to the Tower, 
but Arabella was confined to her houſe at Highgate. After ſome time they 
appointed to meet at a certain place on the Thames, in order to fly beyond 
ca. He leaving his man in his bed to act his part with his keeper, got out 
of the Tower in diſguiſe, and came to the place appointed. She, dreſſed 


be a young gallant, followed him from her liouſe; but happening to ſtay 


Number $8, 


Arabella Stuart, firſt couſin to the king, died in the Tower 
the 27th of September 1615, alittle before the trial of the ac- 
compliees of Overbury's murder. Many ſeeing that, on oc- 
caſion of thele trials, prince Henry's death began to be talked 
of afreſh, imagined this kinſwoman of his majeſty might alſo 
be poiſoned. This is what ſome hiſtorians, enemies to king 
James, have advanced, cr at leaſt infinuated, without any 
other foundation than this malicious report, grounded upon 
the chimerical project in the beginning of the preſent reign, 
of ſetting Arabella on the throne. She was daughter of Charles 
Stuart, younger brother to Henry, his majcſty's father. Con- 
ſequently, ſhe could have but very remote pretenſions to the 
crowns of England and Scotland, which james enjoyed not 
by the title of the Stuart family, of which he was by the fa- 
ther's fide, but by his mother queen Mary's right, to whom 
Arabella was only a very diſtant relation. 'I he king therefore 
mult have carried his ſuſpicions beyond all imagination, to 
reſolve to poiſon this relation at a time when there was no 
commotion, either in England or Scotland, and when ſhe was 
actually in priſon. The cauſe of her diſgrace was, her pri- 
vately eſpouſing without the king's conſent fir William Sey- 
mour, grandion of the earl of Hertford, for which the king 
ſent them both to the Tower, from whence ſome time after 
they made their eſcape with intent to fly into France. Sey- 
mour had the good fortune to eſcape, but Arabella was taken 
and ſhut up in the Tower, where ſhe died. 

[1616 ]Theearlof Somerſet's affair ending the diſpute between 
the two favourites, the court was reſtored to its former tran—- 
quillity, under the management of Villiers, who engroſſed the 
king's affe ction without a rival u. The new favourite behaved 
in much the ſame manner as his predeceſſor. He ſuffered 
himſelf at firſt to be guided by ſuch as he thought wiſer and 
more experienced than himſelf: but in time he thought him- 
ſelf the moſt able perſon in the kingdom. His firſt care was 
to diſmiſs by degrees the earl of Somerſet's creatures, and con- 
fer the places on his own relations. and friends. Nothing 
more material was tranſacted at court for ſome years, except 
the two uſual affairs of this reign, wherein the promotion of 
the new favourite made no alteration : I mean the advance- 
ment of the prerogative-royal, and the methods of raifing 
money without the parliament. The firſt of theſe two points 
produced in the year 1616, between the king and the judges, 
a ſharp conteſt, the occaſion whereot was this: 

The king defigning to give in Commendam a vacant 
church *, it was diſputed in the court of Common-Pleas, 
not only whether the king might give a Commendam to a 
biſhop, either before or after his contecration, but alſo whether 
Commendams were to be granted without neceſſity. The 
chief juſtice of the Common Pleas finding che caſe diflicult to 
be decided, deſired to have it farther argued by all the judges, 
as is uſually done in nice points. The king, who was at 
Royſton, being informed of it, commanded his attorney - 
general Bacon, to ſignify by letters to all the judges, that they 
thould defer the determination of the affair till his return. 
Notwithſtanding this order, the judges met and argued the 
caſe. After which, they unanimoufly ſigned a writing, de- 
claring they could not obey the king's order, becauſe they were 
ſworn to have no regard to the king's orders or letters, in mat- 
ters concerning private perſons x. The king, provoked at 
their proceeding, wrote to them, that it was not his intent to 
ſtop the courſe of juſtice ; but however he would not endure, 
that under colour of determining caſes between private per- 
ſons, they ſhould attack the prerogative royal, or“ That 
any perſon ſhould be allowed to diſpute or argue on that head.“ 
That the argument drawn from their oath was impertinent, 
ſince the oath was enjoined by the kings his predecetlors, only 
to prevent the importunities of ſuitors to the prince, and not 


to give the judges authority to determine in points of prero- 


gative. He concluded with a peremptory command not to 
proceed “ till they had conſulted him.“ 

It muſt be obſerved, that in this letter, the king ſuppoſed 
two or three principles, which neither the judges, nor the 
generality of the nation did admit. 'The firſt, that no perſon 


beyond the limited time, he went away, leaving word, if fhe came, he was 
gone before to Dunkirk. She, full of tears, and lagging in her flight, was 
apprehended and ſent to the lower. After her death fir William got leave 
to come home, and married atterwards the lady Frances, fitter to the carl 
of Eſſex. Wilton, p. 702. 

u In the beginning ot J:nuary he was made maſter of the horſe, and July 
7, knight of the garter. The king beſtowed upon him the beſt part ot So- 
merſet's eſtate, Howes, p. 1024, 1025. Coke, p. 88. 

„ Rapin, by miſtake, lays, a vacant biſhopric, When a parſon or vicar 


is made a biſhop, there is a ceſſion of his benefice by the promotion; but if 


the king gives him power to retam his benetice, he is ſaid to hold it in Com- 
mendam. 

They told the king their oath was, „That in caſe any letters came to 
them contrary to law, they are not to obey them, but te proceed to juſtice,” 
Aunals, p. 17. 
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had a right to argue concerning the extent of his preroga- 


tive, ſince the judges of the realm, being conſidered as middle 


perſons between the king and people, were alone to decide, 

and commonly did decide the queſtions on this head. The 
ſecond principal was, that the oath taken by the judges at 
their admittance into their office, was enjoined by the kings, 
his predeceſſors, to avoid the ſollicitations of ſuitors z where- 
as it was the common opinion that the power aſcribed to 
the judges to diſobey the king's letters, was given them by 
the whole nation repreſented in parliament 7. The third 
principal was, that nothing ought to be decided? without 
conſulting him; that is to ſay, their determination was to be 
founded upon what he ſhould himſelf enjoin. People for the 
moſt part affirmed, the king would thereby eſtabliſh a new 
prerogative unheard of in England, 

The king being returned to London, ſent for all the judges 
to the council table, and reprimanded them ſeverely. He told 
them, among other things, that ſince his acceſſion to the 
crown of England, he had obſerved that the counſellors at 
the bar à took the liberty to argue the extent of the prero- 
gative royal, which on that pretence was trampled upon, and 
it was the judges buſineſs to bridle that inſolence in their re- 
ſpective courts. Then, ſpeaking of the order he had ſent 
them, he imperiouſly told them, there was no reaſon that 
could excuſe their non-compliance d. The king's manner of 
expreſling himſelf, terrified the judges, who choſe rather to 
give way than reſiſt him to his face. Coke alone conſtantly 


maintained, that the king's order being contrary to law, they 


were not to blame for refuſing to obey it. Whereupon the 
king ſaid, with ſome emotion, whether they had done well or 
ill, he would not ſuffer his prerogative to be conteſted, In 
fine, the judges being withdrawn, the council unanimouſly 
determined the caſe in favour of the king ©. 

This affair made great noiſe among the people. They who 
were already prejudiced againſt the king, ſaid, it was evident 
he intended to reign with an abſolute power : that not only 
he contemned the determinations of the judges, but would not 
ſo much as endure that his prerogative ſhould be argued, and 
pretended to be ſole judge of the extent of his own authority. 
But others admired his courage, in maintaining the preroga- 
tives of the crown. | | „ | 
It was not long before Coke felt the effects of the king's 
wrath. The chief juſtice having brought a complaint in the 


Star-chamber againſt the lord chancellor Elleſmere, concern- 


ing an order iſſued out of the court of chancery, and having 
loſt his cauſe d, wherein he was accuſed, 1. Of having wrong- 
fully attacked the lord chancellor 2. 2. Of having, when at- 
torney general, concealed a ſtatute of twelve thouſand pounds 
due to the king from the lord chancellor Hatton. 3. Of hav- 
ing ſaid in open court, that his majeſty was labouring to over- 
throw the common-law of England. 4. Of having behaved 
very inſolently to the king, in the cafe of Commendams. The 
lord treaſurer upbraided him likewife before the council, for 
ſuffering his coachman to drive him bear-headed, a privilege 
not granted even to the lord chancellor himſelf. As the king 
was diſpleaſed with him, this was ſufficient to turn him out 
of his place, which was given to Sir Henry Montague. Coke 
was extremely well verſed in the common laws of England, 
of which he wrote a book highly eſteemed, and which 1s daily 
cited in the courts of juſtice, and the high court of parlia- 


ment. But as he was one of thoſe who ſuſpected the king 


The judges themſelves, in their anſwer to the king's order by the attor- 
ney general, built their non-compliance upon two acts of parliament, 25 Ed- 
ward III. and 25 Henry VIII. Annals, p. 17. 

2 In matters of prerogative, See the king's letter. Ibid, 

Aud in the parliament-houſe. Ibid. 

b He told them, deferring upon juſt and money cauſes, was not delay- 
ing of juſtice, and therefore his order was not againſt Jaw, or their oath, But 
chief juſtice Coke affirmed, that his majeſty's ſtay was a delay of juſtice, 
Ibid. . 18. 

c That the king's defiring the judges to ſtop proceedings till they had con- 
ſulted him, was not againſt the judges oath, or the common law. As to 
Commendams, it was agreed by the judges, not to draw the king's power into 
doubt, Ibid. Hd 

4 Sir Edward Coke having, it ſeems, determined a cauſe at common law 
(in which the chief witneſs. tor the plaintiffs was made drunk by the de- 
fendants, and thereby rendered incapable of appearing), the plaintiffs think- 
ing themſelves injured, brought the buſineſs into chancery : the defendants 
retuſed to obey the orders of that court ; whereupon the lord chancellor, for 
contempt, committed them to priſon, They petitioned againſt him in the 


Star-chamber, the lord chief juſtice joining with them, and threatening the 


chancellor with a præmunire. The chancellor applies to the king, who ſent 
to ſir Francis Bacon, fir Henry Montague, &c. to ſearch for preccdents 
of ſuch as complained in chancery, and were relieved according to equity, 
aſter judgment at common law. They returned anſwer, That it had 
been the conſtant practice ever ſince Henry VI1.'s time, after judgment at 
common law, and many times after cxecution, Upon which Coke was 
worſted, and brought upon his knees at the council table. Wilſon, p. 704. 

© This was the whole cauſe, The reſt of the articles were added to it in 
order to humble him. Ibid, p. 705. 


* 
4 
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of aſpiring to arbitrary power, and thought it his duty 
poſe it, he could not be agreeable to the court. 

Preſently after, the lord chancellor Elleſmere being tak 
ſo ill as to deſpair of being able to continue the function: 
his office, deſired the king to confer it on another s. be. 
the king, without granting his requeſt, ſent for the ſeg] 5 
ling him, he would himſelf be his deputy : and indeed "a 
kept the great-ſeal till Elleſmere's death, which was no: rl 
March the next year, After that, fir Francis Bacon, attor 
ney general, was made lord keeper, and then chancellor. He 
was a man of great abilities, as appears in his works, |. 
a fervile flatterer, cringing to thoſe who were in favour. ind 
very haughty to ſuch as he believed he ſhould not want b. 5 

Prince Charles, the king's only ſon, was created this year 
prince of Wales, with the uſual ſolemnities. The king though: 
of marrying him, but it was not eaſy to find a princeſs fit for 
him. There was no proteſtant princeſs of royal extraction 
in Europe, and his father could not reſolve to marry him :, 
any but a king's daughter, Several of his predecellors had 
not becn fo difficult: but for his part, he was extremely nice 
on this occaſion, He would have thought it a diſparagement 
to his ſon to marry the daughter of any German prince, He 
chole rather, contrary to all the rules of good policy, to ſe} 
him a wife in a houſe ſworn enemy to the proteſtant rel. 
gion, than to marry him to one of his own religion, why 
was not royally deſcended, This infatuation, if I may be al. 
towed the expreſſion, is to be conſidered as the ſource of the 
reſt of the occurrences of this reign, and of all the vexationg 
James had to endure, as well from foreigners as his own 
ſubjects. It may be farther added, that this made him bet. 
ter known than before, and in a manner not to his advantage, 
He would have married his eldeſt ſon prince Henry to Ann: 
of Auſtria, who afterwards eſpouſed Lewis XIII. king cs 
France : but having at laſt diſcovered that the court of Spain 
carried op the negotiation only to amuſe him, he gave over 
his deſign. The French king's marriage being ſolemnized 
this year 1616, .James ſent embaſladors to France and Spain 
to congratulate the two kings. The lord Hay, a Scotchtan, 
was choſen for the French embaſſy k, and the lord Roſs for 
the Spaniſh. They had both orders to ſound the two court; 
concerning the prince of Wales's marriage with the prince 
eldeſt ſiſter of Lewis XIII. or with the infanta Maria daugh- 
ter of Philip III. The lord Hay quickly found his negotii- 
tion would be fruitleſs, ſince the princeſs of France was al. 
ready promiſed to the prince of Piedmont ſon to the duke of 
Savoy. | 

Whilſt theſe things were in agitation, and before the lord 
Rols's arrival in Spain, fir John Digby, his majeſty's eimbai- 
ſador to Philip III. wrote tothe king, that the duke of Lerma 
had made an overture of a marriage between the infanta Ma- 
ria and the prince of Wales, and deſired private inſtructions 
on that head. Headviſed him however not to break off the 
negotiation with France, for fear the duke of Lerma's offer 
ſhould be an artifice to render him ſuſpected to the proteſt- 
ants. James could the leſs doubt of Digby's ſuſpicion being 
well grounded, as fir Dudley Carleton, bis embaſiador at the 
Hague, had told him, that to weaken the good intelligence 
between him and the ſtates general, a report was fpread that 
the prince of Wales's marriage with the infanta of Spain was 
on foot and now far advanced. But he took no notice of 
this intelligence: on the contrary, he ſent orders to fir John 


to op. 


f He wrote Inſtitutes, or a Comment on Littleton, ſeveral volumes of 
Reports, &c. He is accuſed of diſcovering too much paſſion and prejudice 
on the bench, and of acting the part of a pleader, rather than a judge. His 
pleadings at the trial of fir Walter Raleigh, ſhew, to his eternal infamy, 
that he could at any time talk an innocent perſon to death ; for there never 
was ſeen ſuch a heap of inſolence, and hard names. See State Trials, vol. J. 
p. 205, &c. Wilſon, p. 705. | 

s He was, on November 7 this year, created viſcount Bracklev. As was 
alſo on the ſame day William Knowles, viſcount Wallingford ; and ith 
Philip Stanhope, baron of Shelford. Howes, p. 1026. Weldon ſays, 


Villiers cauſed the ſeal to be taken from Egerton, becauſe he would not give 


way to his exorbitant deſires, p. 125. 

h Weldon ſays, Villiers ſent this meſſage to Bacon when he was made 
lord keeper : That he knew him to be a man of excellent parts, but withal 
of a baſe and ungrateful temper, and an arrant knave, apt in his proſperity 
to ruin any that had raiſed him from adverſity; yet knowing how fit an in- 
ſtrument he was for him, he had obtained him the ſeals ; but with this aſe 
ſurance, thould he ever requite him as he had done ſome others, he would 
caſt him down as much below ſcorn, as he had now raiſed him above au 
honour he could ever have expected, p. 125, 126. 

+ The iſt of November. Others ſay, the 4th. Rapin. 

k This was one of the moſt magnificent embaſſies recorded in hiſtory. Among 
other things the lord Hay, at his public entry into Paris, had his horſe ſod 
with ſilver ſhoes ſlightly tacked on; and when he came over againſt houſes 
or balconies, where perſons or beauties of eminency were, his horſe pranc- 
ing in humble reverence, flung his ſhoes away, which the ſurrounding 19" 
ſcrambled for ; then one of his train, out of a velvet bag, took others, and 
tacked them on, which laſted till he came to the next tioop of grandecs, 
Wilſon, p. 794+ 
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Digby to begin the negotiation with Spain. At the ſame 
time don Diego di Sarmientos count Gondemar, the Spaniſh 
embaſſador in England, received a commiſſion to treat with 
the king concerning the marriage. 

After James had taken this reſolution, he could not con— 
ceal his extreme defire to accompliſh the marriage. Hence 
he gave occaſion to the Spaniard, who had then no deſign to 
treat ſeriouſly of the affair, to feign thar he paſſionately wiſh- 
ed to conclude it to his ſatis faction, and to draw from his 
readineſs conſiderable advantages for the houſe of Auſtria and 
the catholic religion, By means of this ſame defire it was 
that count Gondeinar, a man of great abilities, ſo inſinuated 
himſelf into the King's favour, that for many years he cauſed 
him to do almoſt whatever he pleaſed, by putting him 
in fear that the marriage would milcarry if the Spaniſh court 
was not managed. We may judge of the pol:cy of that 
court by the length of this negotiation, which was made to 
laſt ſeven years. At firſt the Spaniard intended only to hin- 
der king James from concerning himſelf in the war of Cleves, 
and aſſiſting the proteſtant princes ; but afterwards a more im- 

ortant affair made it his intereſt more than ever to amuſe 
the king of England, and to keep him at bay. 

Certainly James's conduct, who in ſome men's opinion 
paſſes for the Solomon of his age, was very extraordinary. 
Under colour of being at peace with all the world, he med- 
dled not with any foreign affairs. He beheld without con- 
cern France openly labouring the deſtruction of the Hugonots, 
and the houſe of Auſtria forming projects to enflave all Eu- 
rope, and daily increaſing in power, to the juſt dread of the 
reſt of the ſtates, and eſpecially the proteſtant. Morcover, 
he expreiled a ſtrong defire to be allicd to that houſe, by a 
marriage which could not but be prej udical to the eſtabliſhed 
religion of England. In ſhort, if his management at home be 
examined, the capacity, the great wiſdom he thought himſelf 
blefled with, will no where appear. Without any war upon 
his hands he had conſumed immenſe ſums, and alicnated 
almoſt all the crown lands, to enrich a dozen of Engliſh and 
Scotch favourites, who had never done him any confiderable 
ſervice. The earl of Somerſet had before his diſgrace amatled 
two hundred thouſand pounds in money, plate, and jewels, 
beſides nineteen thouſand pounds a year in land, though he 
had been but five years in favour l. The carl of Salitbury, 
younger ſon to the lord Burleigh, who had no eſtate but 
what he derived from the crown, had left his ſon as rich as 
any peer in the kingdom. The earl of Northampton, younger 
brother of the late duke of Norfolk, had built a ſtately palace 
in London m, fince called Northumberland-houſe, and left a 
vaſt inheritance to his nephew the earl of Arundel, though he 
had little or nothing from his family. The earl of Suffolk, 
roungeft ſon of the duke of Nortolk, had built a country- 
feat, which coſt him above two hundred thouſand pounds; 
and he did not, as may be judged, expend his whole ſub- 
{lance on this ſtructure n. The duke of Lenox, the earl of 
Dunbar, the lord Hay, had remitted great ſums into Scot- 
land ; and fir Henry Rich, afterwards carl of Holland, though 


a younger ſon, had found means to raiſe an immenſe eſtate, 


 Ariidft all theſe favourites fo rich and powerful, the king 
was in extreme want, continually giving more than he could 
afford, and running into needleſs expences without ever re- 
gulating his treaſury. To all this was added a new favourite, 
who being no leſs greedy than the reſt, was alſo to be en- 
Tiched, and had a numerous kindred, whom he did not mean 
to leave in want . Another effect of the king's great wiſdom 
was to quarrel with his parliament, in ſupport of a preroga- 
tive which he would have carried higher than any of his pre- 
deceſſors, and thereby put himſelf under a neceſſity of uſing 
means to raiſe money, which could not but alienate from him 
the love of his people. Laſtly, Let us add his weakneſs in 
ſuffering himſelf always to be fo governed by his favourites, 
that he could not or would not ſce but with their eyes, At 
the time I am now ſpeaking of, his cabinet council confiſt- 
ed ſolely of the new favourite, a young man without ex- 
perience, through whoſe hands never any affair of moment 
had pafled, and who notwithſtanding thought himſelf the moſt 
able man in the kingdom?. The earl of Suffolk was more 


| Three hundred thouſand pounds came to the crown upon his fall, ſays 


Oſborn, 8 30, | 

n And allo three hoſpitals ; one at Riſing in Norfolk, for twelve poor 
women and a governeſs ; a ſecond at Clun in Shropſlure, for the fame num- 
ber of men; the third at Greenwich in Kent, tor a governor, and twenty 
poor almimen, Howes, p. 1012. 

n Audley-Inn in Eſſex, the nobleſt ſtructure next to Hampton-Court (ſays 
Coke), ever built by any ſubject in England, which by modern eſtimates 
Coſt above 190,0001. Coke's Detect. p. 85. | 

* The lord Clarendon obſerves, that Villiers exalted almoſt all of his own 
numerous family and dependents, whoſe greateſt merit was their alliance to 
him ; Which cqua]ly offended the antient nobility, and the people of all con- 
ditions, who lay the flowers of the crown eveiy day fadiug and withered ; 
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verſed in affairs, though he was never counted a great ge- 
nius; but he was now upon the decline of his favour, Villiers 
being far from ſupporting the earl of Somerſet's father-in-law. 
Bacon, lord keeper, was well verſed in the laws of the land, 
and capable of giving good advice; but he made it his ſole 
ſtudy to adapt himſelf to the king's humour, and make his 
court to the favourite. 

The only affair which then employed the king and his mi- 
niſters was to find money, and in plenty too, otherwiſe the 
king would have led a ſad life; but all means ſeemed to have 
been exhauſted, and a parliament could not ſafely be called, 
the wound of the impriſoned members being ſtill too freſh to 
hope it was Fet cloſed. Mean while, the treaty of the prince 
of Wales's marriage with the infanta procured the king an 
unexpected ſupply. Queen Elizabeth had ſettled with the 
ſtates of the United Provinces the arrears they owed her, 
amounting to eight millions of florins. This ſum was due 
to James, as Elizabeth's ſucceſſor. The ſtates would have 
paid the debt long fince, had they not found their account in 
remaining debtors to England, becauſe they thereby engaged 
that kingdom to ſupport them. But after the twelve years 
truce was concluded, the face of affairs was altered. The 
ſtates no longer wanted the king's protection; and beſides, he 
held in their provinces, places which gave him opportunity 
to treat them with haughtineſs, as he had done in the affair of 
Vorſtius. It was therefore time for them to recover theſe 
places, ſince they had not the ſame intereſt now to leave 
them in the kipg's hands, when their dread of Spain was very 
much leſſened by the truce. But the ſum they were to pay 
was ſo confiderable, that they waited a favourable opportunity 
to procure them ſome abatement. This oppor:unity offering 
not till the preſent year 1616, they embraced it the more ea— 
gerly, as they were under an urgent neceſſity to withdraw 
their towns ſrom the Engliſh. 'The king treating of his ſon's 
marriage with the infanta, it was to be feared the reſtitution 
of theſe towns, to which the Spaniards laid claim, would be 
one of the articles of the marriage treaty, eſpecially as a 
clauſe in the treaty of 1604, between England and Spain, 
gave them juſt cauſe to fear. On the other hand, the preſent 
juncture was favourable to them, becauſe the king's coffers 
were quite empty, and there was no likelihood of his ven- 
turing to call a parliament, by reaſon of the people's diſcon- 
tent. All the difficulty therefore was to order it ſo, that 
the offer of reſtoring the towns ſhould come from the king 
himſelf, becauſe in that cafe the ſtates might pretend inabi- 
lity to pay fo large a ſum, and that would naturally lead to a 
So to bring the 
king to this point, they ceaſed for a time to pay the parri- 
ſons of the places in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, though till 
then they had punctually executed the treaty which obliged 
them to pay them. The garriſons complained, and the ſtates, 
without however refuſing payment, found ſeveral pretences to 
defer it. This daily conſtrained the Engliſh forces, who 
were without money, to apply to the king, who was not in 
condition to ſatisfy them. He complained to the ſtates, who 
anſwered with great moderation, inſiſting upon the the ill ſtate 
of their affairs by reaſon of their vaſt expence during the war. 
In a word, this affair did not end, and the Engliſh garriſons 
ſtill remained without pay, At laſt, Caron, the Dutch en- 
voy in England, intimated as of himſelf, to ſome one of the 
miniſters, that he believed, if the king would offer to reſtore 
the towns in his poſſeſfion, the ſtates would do their utmoſt 
to diſcharge the whole debt, by borrowing money at a high 
intereſt, This intimation produced the deſired effect. The 


king having no money, and ſeeing a near proſpect of draw- 


ing from the ſtates a large ſum, which the courtiers had al- 
ready devoured in their thoughts, readily determined to ſur- 
render the cautionary towns. Purſuant to this reſolution, he 
wrote to the ſtates, © That he knew them to be his good 
friends and confederates, both in point of religion and po- 
licy 4, therefore he apprehended not the leaſt fear of dif- 
ference between them : in contemplation whereof, if they 
would have their towns again, he would willingly ſur— 
render them.” Upon this letter, they ſent penſionary 
Barnevelt to the king, who fo artfully managed the affair, 


whilſt the demeſnes and revenues thereof were ſacrificed to the enriching of 
a private family ſcarce ever heard of before to the nation ; and the expences 
of the court ſo vaſt and unlimited, that they had a fad proſpect of that po- 
verty and neceflity, which afterwards befel the crown, almoſt to the ruin of 
it, Tom. I. p. 10. 

? Gondemar is ſaid to tell king James, in raillery, © That he was the 
wiſeſt prince in Chriſtendom, to make privy counſellors ſage at the age of 
twenty-one, which his maſter the king of Spain could not do till ſixty.“ Sir 
E. Peyton, 42. 

4 Though, as Coke obſerves, the religion of the Dutch was preſbytery, 
which the king hated, nor did ever imitate their policy. Coke's Detect. 
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that they were diſcharged for two millions feyen hundred. 


twenty-cight thouſand florins, in lieu of eight millions, 
which they had promiſed to pay to Elizabeth, beſides eighteen 
years intereſt. By this agreement the cautionary towns were 
delivered to the ſtates the 14th of June 1616 *. | 

They who were not pleaſed with the court, greatly cen- 
ſured this treaty, which robbed the crown of England of the 
advantage of holding the United Provinces in a fort of ſub- 
jection . It was ſaid, that indeed Elizabeth was bound to 
r-fign thoſe places upon the payment of the ſums ſhe had ad- 
vanced; but there was no neceſſity to reſtore. them for much 
leſs : that there was the leſs occaſion to haſten the reſtitution, 
as the garriſons were not maintained by the crown; and it 
the ſtates neglected to perform their agreement with the 
queen, the king ſhould have made them ſenſible they had not 
done it with impunity. Theſe things were not for the king's 
honour, and his proceedings on this occaſion could at moſt 
but confirm to him the title of Pacific, which he affected 
above all others. But it was much worſe when it was 
ſeen, in a very ſhort ſpace, that the money paid by the ſtates 
was vaniſhed, without a poſſibility to gueſs what was become 
of it. The king had paid none of his debts; the navy was 
ſuffered to decay for want of money to repair it ; and nothing 
had been ſent to his army in Ireland, which had received no 
money for ſeveral years, and whoſe wants had ſerved, for 
pretence to treat with the ſtates, 

At length it was diſcovered, that the lord treaſurer Suffolk 
had converted to his own uſe good part of the money receiv- 
ed for the cautionary towns. The favourite miſſed not this 
opportunity to ruin a man, whom he could not confider as 
his friend, fince he was father-in-law to the earl of Somerſet. 
The lord treaſurer was therefore accuſed in the Star-chamber 
of ſundry miſdemeanars in the exerciſe of his office, and eſ- 
pecially of having kept for himſelf great part of the money 
received of the Hollanders. Sir Edward Coke, who was re- 
ſtored to his place, or had another , was his accuſer. He 
aggravated his miſdemeanors, his extortions, his miſmanage- 
ment of the king's treaſures, his boldneſs to apply them to his 
own uſe, the corruptions of his counteſs, who took bribes 
with both hands, the artifices of his deputy Bingley *, to 
enſnare ſuch as had buſineſs with his maſter. After that, he 
cited many precedents of treaſurers, who in former reigns 
had been puniſhed for ſlighter crimes than thoſe of the earl of 
Suffolk, and ſhewed the dangerous conſequences reſulting 
from the ill adminiſtration of the treaſurerſhip, when it was 
not managed by uncorrupt perſons. If the lord treaſurer had 
caſt himſelf upon the king's mercy, he would have been eaſily 
acquitted : but he ſtrove ta juſtify himſelf, and not doing it 
to the ſatisfaction of his judges, he was fined thirty thou- 
{and pounds, and condemned to impriſonment during the 
king's pleaſure ; and Bingley was fined two thouſand pounds. 
Till the King ſhould make choice of a treaſurer, that office 
was executed by commifſioners, the firſt of whom was fir 
Henry Montague, a dependent of the favourite. 

The earl of Suffolk was not the only ſacrifice to Villiers's 
policy, who by degrees removed Somerſet's creatures. Sir 
John Bennet, judge of the prerogative court, was turned out 
and fined twenty thouſand pounds. Sir Henry Yelverton, the 
king's attorney, alſo loſt his place, as well as ſeveral others 
whom it is needleſs to mention. Secretary Winwood dying 
about this time x, Sir Robert Naunton a proteſtant, and 
fir George Calvert a papiſt, were made ſecretaries. 5 

The tranquillity enjoyed by the king might have been 
deemed perfect, if the fear of his prerogative being attacked 
had not continually diſturbed his repoſe. [n vain did he preach 
and advance his principles upon all occaſions, he had the miſ- 
fortune to be regarded by none but his courtiers and immedi- 
ate dependents, For this reaſon he durſt nat call a parlia- 
ment, knowing the commons did not allaw of his maxims. 
He ſcems to have thought it pure ignorance in the Engliſh, 
and that by a frequent repetition of the ſovereign's preroga- 


tives, he ſhould at length ſucceed in convincing them of the 


truth of his principles. This he took occaſion to do in June 


Robert Sidney viſcount Liſle, was governor of Uliſhing, or Fluſhing, u! 
fir Horace Vere, of the Bri-l, The commitlion directed to them tor the de- 
livery of thoſe places beats date May 22. Rymer's Fœdera, tom. XVI. 
P-. 784, &c. They and the reit of the Englith officers in thoſe towns had 
i 3,000), diſtributed amongſt thein, in recompence for the loſs of their places. 
State of the Revenue, p. 71. 

+ The cautionary towns, being Fluſhing, Rammekins, and the Briel, were 
deemed the keys to the three famous rivers, the Scheld, the Rhine, and the 
Maeſe., Coke, p. 89. 

t Rex paciticus, He took for his motto, nEATI PACIFICI. | 

v The king was ſo far reconciled to him, as to call him to the council 
board in September 1617, He had not his place again. Wilſon, p. 705. 
Camden's Aunals, 5 

„Sir John Buigley was one of the tellers of the Exchequer, Sir Francis 

acon, in his ſpeech upon this occation, wittily oblerves, that the counteſs 
of Suffolk kept the ſliop, and fir John Bingley, her officer, cry'd, What do 
*] lack? W'llſon, P-. 7803. 


this year, in a ſolemn aſſembly held in the Star · chamber, on 
pretence of making known his deſign to correct certain abuſes 
crept into the courts of juſtice. He made a very long ſpeech 
full of diviſions and ſubdiviſions, according to his cuſtom. 
and took for his text theſe words of Plalm Ixxii. 1, Give 
thy judgments to: the King, O God, and thy righteouſneſs to 
the king's ſon ).“ | | 

He begins with ſaying, “ The literal ſenſe of theſe words 
runs upon David and Solomon, godly and wiſe, the myſti. 
cal upon God and Chriſt, juſt and righteous ; and from 
this imitation all governments, eſpecially monarchies 
have been eſtabliſhed. Kings fit in the throne of God. 
and thence all judgment is derived, from the king to the 
magiſtrates, not privative but comulative. So by the coun. 
cil of Jethro to Moſes, the judges were deputed for eafier 
queſtions, the more profound left to Moſes ; and in this man. 
ner all Chriſtian kings govern, whereby appears the near 
conjunction between God and the king upward, and the 
king and the judges downward : the King to ſettle the lay of 


God, and his judges to interpret the law of the king,” 


Then he teaches the judges their duty in adminiſtering jy. 
ſtice ; and after dwelling upon many common places, he pro- 
ceeds to the limits preſcribed them: ** Incroach not upon the 
prerogative ; deal not in difficult queſtions, before you con- 
ſult with the King and council, for fear of wounding the 
king through the ſides of a private perſon.” Whereupon 
he takes occaſion to commend ſome of the judges, for rebuk. 
ing the popular humour of certain pleaders at the bar, 
who meddled with ſuch matters. That which concerns 
(ſays he) the myſtery of the king's power, is not lawful to 
be diſputed ; for that is to w:de into the weakneſſes of 
princes, and to take away the myſtical reverence that he. 
longs to thoſe who fit in the throne of God ?.“ 

After having run through and given his opinion concern. 
ing the ſeveral courts of judicature, he goes on, * It is the 
duty of judges to puniſh ſuch as ſeek to deprave the king's 
courts, and therefore it was an odious and inapt ſpeech in 


Weſtminſter-hall, to fay that a prainunire lay againſt the 


court of chancery. I mean not that the chancery ſhould ex. 
ceed its limits, but the king only is to correct it, and none 
elſe ; and therefore I was greatly abuſed in that attempt: 
and for that reaſon commanded that no man hercafter pre- 
ſume to ſue a premunire againſt that court,” 

He ſpeaks atterwards of the Stu; amber, and ſays, “ As 
a ſtar is a glorious creature, next in place to the angels ; 
ſo this courc is the mo glorious of all courts, conſiſting 
of privy counſellors, judg.s, peers of the realm, and biſhops; 
and conſequently the learning of both divine and human 
law, the expericnce and praciice of government, are con- 
Joined togethcr in the proceedings of this court. He added, 


I have laboured to gather articles, like an index expurga- 


torius of novelties crept into the law; look to Plowden's 
caſes, and it you find it not there, away with it.” | 
Then he addreſſes himſelf to the auditory, and gives them 


advice with reſpect to the law-ſuits that were carrying on in 


the ſeveral courts. ** He chiefly adviſes them in their pleas, 
not to preſume to meddle with things againſt the king's pre- 
rogative or honour : if they do, the judges will puniſh them: 
and in caſe the judges do not, he muſt puniſh both them and 
the judges, *© Plead not, continues he, upon new pu- 
ritannical ſtrains, that make all things popular, but keep you 
within the antient limits of pleas.” | | 

In ſpeaking of recuſants, that is, thoſe who refuſed to be 
of the church of England, he ſays, ©* There are three ſorts: 


The firſt are they, who inforced by law come now and then 


to church; theſe are formal to the law, but falſe to God“. 
The ſecond fort are they that have their conſcicnce milled, 
and therefore refuſe to come to church, but otherwiſe live 
as pcaceable ſubjects b. The third ſort are practiſing recuſants, 
who force their ſervants and tenants to be of their opinion; 
theſe are men of pride and preſumption e. He adds, I can 


love the perſon of a papiſt fo born and bred, but an apoſtate 
papiſt J hate; ſuch deſerve ſevere puniſhment d. 1 confels | 


x He died October 27, 1615, Camden's Annals. 
See the ſpeech at length in King James's Works, p. 549. 


/ 


z He farther ſays, © The abſolute prerogative of the crown is no ſubje® 
for the tongue of a lawyer, nor is lawful to be diſputed. Et is atheiſm aud 
blaſphemy to diſpre what God can do; good Chriſtiaus content themlelyes 
with his revealed vill, $0'1t is preſumption and high contempt in a ſubject 
to ditpute what a kiug can do, ot lay that a king cannot do this or that, but 
reſt in that which is the King's revealed will in his law,” King James 
Works, p. 557. 

Theſe were the preſbyterians, of whom ſeveral made no ſcruple to be 


preſent at the ſervice of the church of England, R. pin. 


b Theſe ue papits who were willing to {wear allegiance. - Ibid. 

© Theic were the zealous and furious papiſts. Ibid, _ 

d There could be but few of theſe in the kingdom. Ihid,—Rapin, by 
miſtake, ſays, Papiſts in general, Sce King James's Works, p- 505. 
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am loth to hang a prieſt only for his religion, and ſaying 
maſs ; but if they refuſe the oath of allegiance, I leave them 
to the law.” | | 

He concludes his long ſpeech with exhorting the judges to 
countenance the clergy againſt the papiſts and puritans ; ad- 


ding, God and the king will reward their zeal. 


It is eaſy to obſerve, as well in this as in the king's other 
ſpeeches in public, and on ſundry other occaſions, three prin- 
cipal defigns which he had ever in view. The firſt was, to 
eftabliſh the prerogative royal according to his own princi- 
les. The ſecond, to intimate, that the papiſts were not to 
be moleſted, provided they lived peaccably, and took the oath 
of allegiance. The third was, to expreſs his hatred of the 

uritans, and to create the ſame averſion for them in the peo- 

le, But it would be a great miſtake, to aſcribe this hatred 
to their refuſing to allow of the furplice, the croſs in bap- 
tiſm, kneeling at the communion. Theſe were not the 
things that rendered them odious in his fight. He fancied 
their principles with reſpect to church-government, led them 
to be enemies to monarchy, For this reaſon, all arguments 
againſt the extent of the royal prerogative, ſeemed to him to 
be founded on puritannical principles. | | 

On the 27th of Auguit the king created fir George Vil- 
tiers, baron of Whaddon and viſcount Villiers e, and on the 
iſt of January following, he was made carl of Buckingham. 

[1637 In the beginning ot the year 1617, arrived in England 
Marco Antonio de Dominis , archbiſhop of Spalato inDalmatio, 
who was to come to profeſs the proteſtant religion in the com- 
munion of the church of England. As he was a man advanced 
in years, and very corpulent, it was readily believed, no other 
motive but that of religion and conſcience could have induced 
him to undertake ſo long a voyage, and quit his archbiſhopric. 
He preached and wrote againſt the Romiſh religion, and at 
jength was preferred to the maſterſhip of the Savoy, and the 
deancry of Windſor, After fome years ſtay in England, 
he ſuffered himſelf to be gained by count Gondemar the 
Spaniſh embaſlador, with the hopes of a cardinal's cap, if he 
would go to Rome, and publicly abjure the proteſtant reli- 
gion. This man, upon the brink of the grave, being ſeduced 
by Gondemar's promiſe, went to Rome, and abjured the re- 
ligion he had embraced in England ; after which, inſtead of 
being a cardinal, he was thrown into a dungeon in the inqui- 
fition, where he died, and notwithſtanding his abjuration, his 
body was publicly burnt s. 

I have ſeveral times mentioned the king's averfion to the 
puritans, whoſe government, which came very near the re- 
publican, was directly contrary to the principles he was la— 
bouring to eſtabliſh. Ever fince his coming to England, he 
had kept the puritans ſo low, that it was not in their power 
to give him any diſturbance. But rhe church of Scotland 
was ſtill preſbyterian, to his great mortification. Indeed epil- 
copacy was not entirely ſupprefſed in that kingdom; but it 
was in ſuch a ſtate, that the biſhops had no manner of juriſ- 
diction. The ſeveral preſbyteries and the general aſſembly of 
the clergy, had engroſſed the whole ccclefiaſtical authority, 
and left the biſhops only an empty name without power. 
There were alſo many other points wherein the Scottiſh church 
differed from the Engliſh, ſo that puritaniſm triumphed in 
Scotland, at the time it was looked upon in England as a ſort 
of rebellion. James had therefore reſolved to put the church 
of Scotland upon the ſame foot with that of England ; but 
perceiving, that to compel the Scots all at once to a perfect 
contormity with the Engliſh church, would be too difficult 
an undertaking, he meant to lead them to it by degrees. 
Purſuant to that ſcheme, he had now. ſent to the general- 
aſſembly of the kirk certain articles, which he defired might 
be inſerted in the canons of the church. The articles were : 

1. For the future, the holy communion ſhould be received 
kneeling. | | 

2. The euchariſt ſhall not be denied to the ſick, with 
three or four perſons to communicate with them. 

3. Chriſtmas, Eaſter, Aſcenſion-day, and Whit- Sunday, 


© Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, that he was created baron of Branſpatch, or 
rather Branſpeth, which was the title of Robert Carr earl of Somerſet.— 
George Villiers was created Auguſt 27, 1616, lord Whaddon, the great 
lordſhip of Whaddon in Buckinghamſhire (then in the crown by the attainder 
of the lord Grey of Wilton), being given him at the ſame time. A little 
after he was created viſcount Villiers, and on the th of January 1617, earl 
of Buckingham. Camden's Ann.—Alfo July , fir John Hollis was cre- 
ated baron of Houghton, and ſir John Roper lord Tenham, of Tenham in 
Kent, Howes, p. 102 5.—This year Alderigate in London was rebuilt, Ibid. 

* Hecame to London December 16, 1616, Ibid, p. 1026. 

He returned to Rome in 1622, and died in 1625. It is ſaid, that it was 
by his means, and the meaſures he had concerted with father Paul before he 
left Italy, that archbiſhop Abbot got that father's manuſcript hiſtory of 
the council of Trent, tranſmitted in parcels into England, Bentivoglio 
ſpeaking of Padre Paolo, ſays of him, that he is ſuch another as Antonio de 

ominis, who, when he was aſked by the inquiſition, which was the beſt 
religion to bring a man to heaven, anivered, that of the church of England, 


ſhould be kept as holy-days, and the preachers ſhould make 
choice of texts ſuitable to the occaſion. | | 

4. Confirmation ſhould be practiſed after this manner: 
when the children were eight years old, the miniſters ſhould 
catechiſe them, and then the biſhops 1n their viſitations ſhould 
bleſs them with prayer for God's grace, and the gifts of the 
holy ghoſt kh. | | 

As to this laſt article, the king did not defire that confirm- 
ation ſhould be received in Scotland, as practiſed in the 


church of England, becauſe he was not fully convinced of its 


uſefulneſs. But as confirmation was one of the epiſcopal 
functions, he would that the biſhops ſhould have ſomething 
at leaſt to do in it. | 

The king's defign being to compaſs his ends by degrees, he 
had ſeleEted theſe articles as leaſt liable to give offence to 
the miniſters, in order to leave them without excuſe in caſe 
they rejected them. The general afſembly of the Scottiſh 
church perceiving the king's aim, declared, if the churches 
of England and Scotland differed only in theſe four articles, 
they might be received for peace- ſake; but as they were inno- 
vations not capable of producing a perfect union, there was 
no neceſſity of inſerting them among the canons. The king, 
offended with this retuſal, reſolved to compel the Scots 
not only to receive theſe four articles, but alſo many more 
which he had not thought fit to meddle with at firſt, being 


_ perſuaded he had a right, by virtue of his royal authority, ta 


impoſe upon his people of Scotland the religion which to him 
ſeemed the beſt. To that purpoſe, he reſolved to go in per- 
ſon to Scotland, under colour of viſiting his native country, 
where he had not been theſe fourtecn years. 

Before his departure, he ordered a proclamation to be pub- 
liſhed in Scotland, wherein he ſaid, he was going to viſit his 
old kingdom, Not to alter the civil and eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
but to reform certain abuſes in the church and common- 
wealth.” At the ſame time, he ſent before hand ſome offi- 
cers of his houſhold, all Engliſh, with orders to adorn his 
chapel at Edinburgh in the ſame manner as that at White- 
hall; and theſe men forgot not to carry with them ſome pic- 
tures and even ſtatues of the apoſtles'. As ſoon as they be- 
gan to adorn the chapel, the people of Edinburgh exclaimed 
at the ſight, ſaying, ** Images were begun to be introduced, 
and the maſs would quickly tollow.” 

The king being come to Berwick, prorogued the parlia- 
ment of Scotland K to open it himſelf, as he did indeed with 
a long ſpeech, according to cuſtom. To conceal his real de- 
ſign, he propoſed ſeveral things, among which he did not 
forget the article concerning religion, the only point he was 
ſeriouſly labouring. He contented himſelf at firſt with re- 
quiring, that a certain number of commiſhoners ſhould be ap- 
pointed to examine and ſettle the affairs of religion. The 
parliament conſenting to his demand, the king ſtaid not for 
the parliament's nominating the commiſſioners, but choſe them 
himſelf, and appointed the lord chancellor, the lord treaſurer, 
and the clerk of the rolls, who were all three his creatures. 
But as the parliament ſcrupled to ſtand to this nomination, he 
fell in a violent paſſion, thinking it very ſtrange they ſhould 
pretend to name others, after he had made known his plea- 
ſure. In ſhort, as they durſt not reſiſt him to his face, he 
obtained whatever he pleaſed. 

Theſe commiſſioners immediately ſettled an article, after 
which there was nothing more to be examined. 'The article 
was, „That whatſoever his majeſty ſhould determine in the 
external government of the church, with the advice of the 
archbiſhops, biſhops, and a competent number of the mi- 
niſtry, ſhould have the ſtrength of a law.” The king 
himſelf had dictated this article, Not (ſaid he) that I am 
againſt the advice of the grave and learned miniſters, but to 
be over-ruled as in your former general aſſemblies, I will 
never agree ; the biſhops muſt rule the miniſters, and the kin 

govern both in matters not repugnant to God's law.” Thus 
the king plainly ſhewed, that fince his acceſſion to Eng- 
land, he claimed in Scotland a greater authority than before. 


Samſ. Spec. Europ. — De Dominis which was the firſt who uſed the word 
Puritan to denote the Anti- arminians of the Engliſh church. Fuller, lib. X. 


1 7 here were five aiticles in all; the other, which is placed third, was the 

ſacrament of baptiſm not to be deferred longer than the next Sunday; and 

in caſe of neceſſity, to be adminiſtered in a private houſe, with public declura- 
tion of the ſame, the Sunday after, in the church. 

i They carried with them the portraits of the apoſtles to be ſet in the pews 
or ſtalls, The biſhop of Galloway, dean of the chapel, obſerving the offence 
this cauſed, wrote to the king, entreating him, “ for the offence that was 
taken, to ſtay the affixing of thoſe portraits.“ His letter was ſubſcribed by the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, the biſhops of Aberdeen and Brechyn, and teveral 
miniſters of Edinburgh. To this the king returned an angry anſwer ; ob— 
jecting ignorance unto them, that could not diſtinguiſh betwixt pictures in- 
tended for ornament and decoration, and images erected tor adoration. 
Spotiſwood, p. 530. | | 

k From May 17, to June 13. Ibid, 

5 0 Spotiſwood 
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Mean while, the miniſters in and about Edinburgh, per- 
ceiving that by the prevarication of the commiſſioners, their 
church was going to be overthrown, ſince the king was im- 
powered to make what alterations he pleaſed, met together 
to conſult how to prevent it. They found no other remedy 
than a proteſtation againſt the article paſſed by the commut- 
fioners, and when they had drawn it, they committed it to 
one Hewet, to preſent it to the king. Hewet being come 
into his majeſty's anti-chamber, in order to execute his com- 
miſſion, the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's civilly accoſted him, 
deſiring to ſee the proteſtation, which the miniſter readily 
ſhewed him. As ſoon as he had it in his hands, he would 
have put it in his pocket, but Hewet ſeized the paper, which 
could not be done without making ſome noiſe. Upon which 
the king coming out and hearing the occaſion of the buſtle, 
ſpoke ſo roughly to the miniſter, that the poor man, all in a 
fright, fell on his knees and begged pardon, proteſting never 
more to meddle in the affair l. 

But though the king had obtained what he wanted of the 
commiſſioners, he found however he ſhould never attain his 
ends without the conſent of the miniſters, eſpecially as their 
proteſtation was public, and many copies, which continually 
increaſed, were already diſperſed. He addreſſed therefore to 
the biſhops, an order to ſummon_the miniſters to meet on the 
roth of July, at St. Andrews, where he would come and ſpeak 
to them in perſon. The miniſters obeying the ſummons, the 
king called them all to witneſs his great care of the church 
of Scotland, as well before as ſince his acceſſion to the crown; 
adding, he expected however no thanks for his zeal for the 
true worſhip of God, and for maintaining good order in the 
church. Then he told them, that before he departed for 
Scotland, he had ſent them four articles to be inſerted in their 
canons ; which were rejected, and yet he was filent : that 
having lately defired, it might be declared, that by virtue of 
his prerogative, he had power to make eccleſiaſtical laws, 
they mutinied and proteſted againſt him : however, he was 
very willing to paſs by all theſe, with many other affronts, 
received at their hands. But now, continued he, the er- 


rand for which I have called you, is to know your rea- 


ſons, why tais ſame power ought not to be admitted? I 
mean not to do any thing againſt reaſon ; and on the other 
part, my demands being juſt and religious, you muſt not 
think that I will be refuſed, or refiſted.” He ſpoke theſe 
laſt words knitting his brows, and looking at them, ſays the 
author of the Annals, with a majeſtical and ſtern eye, which 
made them all fall down on their knees. Then continuing 
his ſpeech, he ſaid, ** It is a power innate, and a ſpecial pre- 
rogative which we that are chriſtian kings have, to order 
and diſpoſe of eternal things in the policy of the church, 
as we by advice of our biſhops ſhall find moſt fitting. And, 
irs, for your approving or diſapproving, deceive not your- 
ſelves, I will never regard it, unleſs you bring me a reaſon 
which I cannot anſwer.” 

The miniſters ſeeing how peremptory the king was, de- 


fired leave to confer among themſelves. Their requeſt being 


granted, they returned in a few hours, with a petition for a 
general aſſembly, that what his majeſty propoſed might be re- 
ceived with common conſent. © Aye, ſays the king, but 
what aſſurance have I of their conſenting ?” Whereupon 
ſome of them ſaid, they ſaw no reaſon to the contrary. 
“ But, fays the king, if the general aſſembly be of another 
mind, and your reaſon now be none of theirs then, and the 
articles are rejected, my difficulty will be the greater; for 
when I ſhall hereafter uſe my own authority in eſtabliſhing 


them, I ſhall be pulpited a tyrant and perſecutor; ye were 


wont to do ſo.” Then all cried out, that none durſt be 
ſo mad. Let experience tells (ſays the king) that it hath 
been ſo; therefore unleſs I be made ſure, I will not give 
way to an aſſembly.” 

It was, however, eaſy to perceive, that without an aſſem- 
bly, the king could not poſſibly compaſs his ends. Though 
he ſhould have extorted the conſent of the miniſters then pre- 
ſent, it would have been to no purpoſe, ſince they were not 
authoriſed. And if the king had cauſed theſe articles to be 


! Spotiſwond, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, ſays, that this proteſtation was 
tumultuouſly formed, and that the next morning the chief perſons, by whom 
it was ſubſcribed, came and entreated him to ſtop the preſenting thereof, 
which he ſhewed he might eaſily do, by taking it from Peter Hewet, p. 532. 

= And commanded the biſhops of St. Andrews and Glaſgow, in their own 


perſons to keep Chriſtmas.day next, preaching upon texts proper for the 


time. Annals, p. 29. Spotiſwood, p. 535, &c. The king's letters enjoining 
thiz, are dated at New-Market, December 6, and 11. 

» It was called the Book of Sports. No recuſant was to have the benefit 
of this liberty. Collier, tom. II. p. 712. a 

There were ſeveral biſhops that declared their opinions againſt the Book 
of Sports. 

The court: was to remove next day to Theobalds. It put the king into 
u great rage, © Swearing, he thought there had been no more kings in Eng- 
land but himiclf,” Cooling a little, he ſent a warrant to the lord mayor, or- 


paſſed by an order flowing from his abſolute power, he ſhoyjq 
have been firſt ſecure of the obedience of his ſubjects, or at 
leaſt of a ſufficient power to compel them, both which were 
equally difficult, not to ſay impracticable. So the king hay. 
ing confidered the thing more maturely, agreed at length, that 
a general aſſembly ſhould be held at St. Andrews, in Novem. 
ber. In this interval, Sympſon the miniſter, who drew un 
and ſigned the proteſtation, was committed to Edinburgh. 
caſtle, and Catherwood, who carried letters to other mini. 
ſters to encourage them to adhere to it, was baniſhed, After 
this the King returns to England. 

The general aſſembly, held at St. Andrews, in November, 
reſolved to defer the reception of the four articles, till all the 
churches of the kingdom were informed of the affair, and then 
ſeparated. The king was extremely incenſed, and looks 
upon this delay as a contempt of his authority, ordered th; 
payment of the miniſters ſtipends to be ſtopped for a veur ©, 
But finding this only exaſperated the people, and retarded his 
deſign, he gave leave at length that another general aflenh}; 
ſhould be held at Perth, on Auguſt the 25th the next year, 
And there, by fair or foul means, he obtained the churches 
conſent to the four articles. But withal, he ſowed in Scot. 
land the ſeeds of thoſe troubles which diſtracted the kingdom 
in the following reign, and deprived his fon and ſucceſſor both 
of crown and life. Thus, his zeal againſt the puritans cauſed 
him to forſake the principles of equity and moderation, 
which he thought ſo reaſonable in the caſe of the catholics, 
He would not force the conſcience of theſe, provided they 
lived like good ſubjects ; but the preſbyterians were to ſubmit, 
though ever fo unwilling, to what he ſhould think proper, 
What has been ſaid upon this ſubject, is taken almoſt word 
for word out of the Annals, the author whereof cannot be 
ſuſpected of repreſenting things to the king's diſadvantage. 

Before he left Scotland, the king made the earl of Bucking- 


ham privy counſellor of that kingdom, as he had been ſo tor 


{ome time in England. | 

Whilſt the king was returning to London, he received a 
petition from. ſome ſervants, labourers, mechanics, and other 
vulgar perſons, complaining, that they were debarred from 
dancing, playing, church-ales, in a word, from all recreations 
on Sundays after divine ſervice. Whereupon it was fug— 


geſted to the king, that the puritans meant to perſuade the 
people, ſuch diverſions were contrary to the regard due to the 


Lord's-day. That theſe men went upon erroneous princi- 
| 


ples, namely, that Chriſtians were obliged to keep the day of 
reſt with the ſame ſtrictneſs as the Jews, and therefore at- 
fected to call Sunday the ſabbath, This was a ſufficient in- 
ducement to the king to condemn this puritannical ſcruple, 
and the rather, as he was not himſelf very ſcrupulous in that 
point. A book therefore was publiſhed in his name, where- 
in he maintained by ſeveral arguments, that paſtimes on 
Sundays, after evening ſervice, were allowable, and withal, 


commanded that none ſhould be hindered or diſcouraged from 


any lawful recreations. The book made a great noiſe, 
neither was it exclaimed againſt by the preſbyterians alone “. 
Many churchmen diſapproved of it, and particularly the lord- 
mayor of London, who, notwithſtanding the prohibition, 
commanded the king's own carriages to be ſtopped, as they 
were paſling through the city on a Sunday ?. But the king 
himſelf, regardleſs of theſe murmurs, and willing to ſupport 
what he had done, enjoincd all miniſters to read his book 
publicly in their churches ; and thoſe that refuſed were ſe- 
verely puniſhed by the high commiſſion. Some pretend this 
order was a ſnare to ſurpriſe certain miniſters, who though 
puritans, ſcrupled not be of the church of England, and 
preach their doctrines there 4, | 

Theſe were the moſt material affairs then in England. 
The king, as I ſaid, never concerning himſelf in any foreign 
matters, left the government of the kingdom to the care ot 
his miniſters. The earl of Buckingham was the head ma— 
nager. He ruled with an abſolute ſway both in church and 
ſtate, diſpoſing of all places and preferments. If we may 
believe certain authors, he beſtowed nothing without money 
or a yearly penſion”, As the king was always in want, the 


was in my power I did my duty, but that being taken away, it is my dug t 
obey.” The king upou ſecond thoughts took this well, and thanked him 01 
it, Wilſon. p. 709. 

4 Archbiſhop Abbot being at Croydon the day it was ordered to be read 
in churches, flatly forbid it to be read there; which king James winked ats 
notwithſtanding the daily endeavours that were uſed to irritate the king again 
him, Welwood's Notes on Wilſon, 


Chancellor Bacon paid a penſion, attorney-general Heath paid a penſion, 


dean Bargrave paid a penſion, Fotherby biſhop of Sarum paid 3 500l. wich 
many others. Nor were fines or penſions certain; but where men were rich, 
there fines without reſervation of rent; where poor, there penſions, no finds. 
There were books of rates, penſions, and fines, on all oftices, bifliopries, 
and deauries in England. Weldon, p. 139, PE 
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favourite was obliged to find means to maintain, and even en- 
rich, his numerous Kindred, who flocked to court to partake 
of his greatneſs. Not to return to theſe matters, J ſhall ſay 
here at once, that the favourite's elder brother was made vil- 
count Purbeck ; his younger brother, earl of Angleſey ; his 
mother, though a papiſt, was created counteſs of Bucking- 
ham, without her huſband enjoying the fame honour. In a 
word, all his female relations were married into the richeſt 
and moſt noble families of the kingdom. The favourite's 
mother being a papiſt, and ruling her ſon, who was properly 
of no religion, with the ſame eaſe as he himſelf governed 
the king, 1t was not very ſtrange, the papiſts conceived 
great hopes, and ſwarmed in the kingdom. The king gave 
himſelf little trouble about it. Provided a man took the 
oath of allegiance, and was not puritan, every thing elſe was 
indifferent to him. He was almoſt wholly employed in his 
diverſions ; and as he very frequently hunted, his admirers 

retended he took thoſe times to confider of the affairs of the 

overnment . | 

I ſhall cloſe the events of this year 1617, with the ſad 
cataſtrophe of fir Walter Raleigh. He had been a priſoner 


twelve years ©, ever fince his condemnation, during which 


time, he had employed himſelf in compiling his Hiſtory of 


the World. At laſt, he obtained his liberty, though with- ' 


out the king's pardon u. As his eſtate was all forfeited, and 
given to the carl of Somerſet, he was very much embarraſſed 
when he came out of priſon. The court, where he was 
entirely unknown, was like a ſtrange country to him. For 
this reaſon, he formed the project of ſeeking his fortune in 
diſtant climates. He had formerly traverſed the ſeas of 
America, and knew all the coaſts, particularly that of 
Guiana. Nay, it is ſaid, he ſet up marks to direct him again 
to a certain place, where was a gold mine, and that Keymis 
his old attendant *, brought him from thence a piece of ore, 
whieh made him think the mine very rich. However, as he 
knew not where to lay his head, he found means to acquaint 
the king, that he knew of a very rich mine in America, from 
whence he hoped to bring mountains of gold, it his majeſty 
would be pleaſed to grant him a private commiſſion. The 
mine lying in a country belonging tothe Spaniards, it could 
not be ſeized without breaking the peace with Spain, Never- 
theleſs, the king, tempted no doubt with the golden hopes 
inſpired by Raleigh, granted him a commiſhon, directed to 
«© Our beloved and faithful Walter Raleigh, knight, &c. X.“ 
It was ſaid afterwards, the king granted the commiſſion with 
this limitation, that he ſhould not injure the ſubjects of Spain. 
But how was 1t poſſible to bring away gold from a mine be- 
longing to the Spaniards, without doing them damage ? 
However, Raleigh, by virtue of his commiſſion, engaged 
ſeveral perſons in the project J. He was ſupplied with money 
to fit out twelve fail *, and departed in Auguſt 1617 *, in 
ſearch of the mine. At his arrival upon the coaſt of Guiana, 
he found not the marks he had left there, neither could he 
know again the place he thought he had ſo well obſerved. 
He detached however his ſon, and captain Keymis, with five 
ſhips b, to ſail up the river Oronoque as high as poſſible, in 
order to diſcover the mountain where the ſuppoſed mine lay. 
The mountain not appearing, the Englith landed, and put- 
ting the Spaniards to flight who oppoſed their deſcent, purſued 
them to the town. of St. Thomas, which they took and 
plundered. Sir Walter's Raleigh's ſon was killed in the aſſault. 
Then, leaving a garriſon in the place, they advanced farther 


Into the country, without being able to find the ſo much de- 


Much of his moſt ſerious affairs (ſays the author of the Annals) were 
ſhadowed from the vulgar, nay, from the obſerving politician, by his public 
paſtimes, p. 31. | 

Prince Henry uſed to ſay, That no other king but his father would keep 
ſuch a bird as fir Walter Raleigh in a cage, i. e. the Tower. Coke, p. 60, 

He was releaſed in 1615, Some fay, that after the publication of his 
Hiſtory, he petitioned the king, whoſe love to learning induced him now at 
laſt to grant-lir Walter his liberty. Annals, p. 31. 

Captain Keymis, maſter of arts, of Baliol college, Oxford, had been his 
companion in the Guiana voyage, in the year 1595, Rapin, my miltake, 
calls him his footman. 

* Dilecto & fideli, Coke, p. 94.— There is in Rymer's Fœdera, a com- 
miſſion for him, directed only to fir Walter Raleigh, knight, without any 
other addition of beloved or faithful, In that commiſſion he hath authority 
and licence to go into the ſouth parts of America, or elſewhere, -within 
America, poſſeſſed and inhabited by heathen and ſavage people, to the 
end to diſcover and finde out ſome commodities and merchandizes in thoſe 
countries that be neceſſary and profitable for the ſubjects of thcis kingdomes 
and dominions, whereof the inhabitants there make little or no uſe or eiti- 


mation; whereupon alſoe may enſue ſome propagation of the chriſtian faithe, 


and reformed religion, &c.” But not a word ot the Spaniards. In this com- 
aqpnoy fir Walter is ſaid to ſtand in the peril of the lawe. Sce tom. XVI. 
P. 798. 

As fir John Pennington, fir Warham St. Leger, fir John Fern, captain 


arker, captain North, captain Chudleigh of Devonſhire, major Pigot, cap- 


tain Thornhurſt, Wilſon, p. 712. 
* Two of his ſhips deſerted before he reached Guiana, Ibid, 
* Camden ſays, he departed from London, March 28, 1617. Ann, 
> Aud five companies of foot, commanded by his ſon, and the captains in 
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ſired mine. At laſt, weary with ſearching, they returned to 
Sir Walter, who finding himſelf diſappointed of his hopes, 
threatened Keymis with the king's indignation, and ſome days 
after, Keymis was found dead in his cabin . The ſailors, 
vexed at this ill ſucceſs, loudly complained of their bein 
drawn into a chimerical project, and compelled Sir Walter 
to ſail back for England. When they arrived at Kingſale in 
Ireland, he would have perſuaded them to go with him into 
France; but inſtead of liſtening to his propoſal, they carried 
him againſt his will to Plymouth, where he was arreſted by 
the king's orders, and conveyed to the Tower of London. 
During his abſence, don Diego de Sarmiento, count of 
Gondemar, the Spaniſh embatlador in England, making great 
complaints about Sir Walter's commiſſion, which was become 
public ©, the king found no better way to appeaſe him, than 
by diſowning it, or at leaſt by afluriag, that Raleigh had ex- 
preſs orders not to act againſt the Spaniardss. Kaleigh re- 
turning without gold, his cauſe was ſo much the worſe, 
Beſides, the embatlador openly infiſted upon his being pu- 
niſhed, and told the King, there was no other way to con— 
tinue the treaty of the prince of Wales“? Harriage with the 
infanta, Wherefore the king reſolved at l-ngth to ſacrifice 
Raleigh to the Spaniard. But as he could not be tried upon 
his late expedition, for which he had a commiſſion n form, 
it was determined he ſhould loſe his head by vircue of the 
ſentence paſſed upon him fourteen years before. In vain did 
he plead that his commiſſion, wherein the king ſtiled him 
faithful ſervant, and gave him power of life and death over 
thoſe who were under his command, was equivalent to a 


pardon. The judges told him, “ That treaſon could not be 


pardoned but by expreſs words.” So, without being called 
to an account for his late expedition, it was ordered that the 
former ſentence ſhould be executed f. | 
Thus died Sir Walter Raleigh, in the ſfeventy-ſeventh year 
of his age. He was a man that deſerved a better fate, and 
had a large ſhare of merit. He had alſo ſome faults, which 


are leſſened or aggravated, in order to render his execution 


more or leſs odious, according as the hiſtorians are for or againſt 
king James. Moſt certain it is, he fell a facrifice to the mor— 
tal hatred conceived by the Spaniards againſt him in queen 
Elizabeth's time, and to the king's unhappy defire to accom- 
pliſh the prince his ſon's marriage with the infanta of Spain s. 

1618] Since James had been on the throne, the Engliſh 
had lived in peace with all their neighbours, without being 
diſturbed by any war. 'T'he king and his miniſters prerended, 
this was the chief point of government, and that nothing more 
plainly diſcovered the capacity of thoſe that ruled, than to 
cauſe the ſubjects to live in peace. Mean while, the 
people were not ſatisfied. - Many athrmed, this maxim was 
falſe when carried too far, and that war often happens to 
be no leſs neceflary than peace, for the welfare of a nation. 
It was diſliked, that the king ſhould let the Hollanders fich 
upon the Engliſh coaſt, without aſking leave of him, or the 
governor of Scarborough, as was cuſtomary, betore they had 
recovered their cautionary towns. It was thought no leſs 
ſtrange that they ſhould be ſuffered to come upon the coaſt 
with a fleet to ſupport their fiſhermen, as if they meant to 
bully the king, and ſhew they would fiſh on his coaſt in ſpite 
of him; and it was openly ſaid, to preſerve peace by bear- 
ing ſuch affronts, was no great ſign of ability. It was alſo 
complained, that the king deſerted the cauſe of the proteliant 
religion, at a time when France, the emperor, the king of 
Spain, and the pope, were uſing their utmoſt endeavours to 


the note above. Sir Walter himſelf was fick, and ſo weak, as to be carried 
in a chair. Wilſon, p. 712. 

< He firſt ſhot hiniſelf, but that not doing his buſineſs, he thruſt a knife 
into his body, up to the haft, and expired, Wilſon, p. 713. 

Sir Walter gave king James a plan of his deſign, together with the nums 
ber of his men, burden of his ſhips, the country and river he was to enter, 
&c, which the king promiſed to keep ſecret ; but it was ſent by Gondemar 
to Spain, and thence to the Indies, before Raleigh went out of the Thames; 
and that very original paper was found in the Spaniſh governoi's cloſet at St. 
Thomas's. State Trials, vol. I. p. 219. Welwood, Pp. 23. 

e So it is faid in the warrant for apprehendu:y Sir Walter, “ We did, ſays 
the king, by expreſs limitation and caution ic! yne and forbid them, from 
attemptinge any acte of hoſtility, wronge, or violence whatſoever upon any 
of the territories, ſtates, or ſubjectes of any forrayne princes ith whom we 
are in amity, and more peculiarly of thoſe of our deare brother the king of 
Spayne, in reſpect of his domynions and intereftes in that continent, &c.“ 
Rymer's Feed. tom. XVII. p. 92. 

f He was not beheaded till October 29, 1618. Rapt:—TIt was done in the 
Old Palace-yard at Weſtminſter. Willon, . 714. 

Weldon obſerves, That he was executed without af precedent, without 
any juſt cauſe, and even againſt king James's will; wa in many things was 
over-awed by his timorous diſpoſition. But the Spaniſh taction, aud Spanifh 
gold, betrayed his life, as they had done the kingdom before; and it was 
one of Gondemar's greateſt maſter-pieces to purchaſe Raleigh's head ; yet, 
had not the earl of Briſtol, who was poſſeſſed oi Ser borne caſtle, tormetty 
fir Walter's, cc-operated, the king would never h: ve contented, p. 28, 29. 
This year, on May 7, died the learned Jacobus Auguſtus Thuanus, called 
otherwiſe Le Preſident de Thou. Camden's Ann, 
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deſtroy it, and had but too much hopes of ſucceeding, fince 
the defender of the faith remained unconcerned. The king's 
extreme jealouſy with reſpect to his prerogative, was another 
and great occation of diſcontent. It did not appear wherein 
this prerogative had been infringed ; but it was thought very 
manifeſt, he intended to ſtretch it farther than any of his 
predeceſſors. It was confidered, he had impriſoned ſeveral 
members of parliament, ſolely for inſiſting in the houſe upon 
the people's grievances ; had granted divers monopolies; and 
raiſed money upon the ſubject without conſent of parliament: 
That his ſpeeches to the houſes, to the judges, and in the 
ſtar-chamber, tended only to exalt the regal authority, and 
make it, as it were, equal to God's: from whence it was in- 
ferred, that he deſigned to deſtroy the conſtitution. People 
could not behold, without indignation, a young man of 
twenty-five imperiouſly governing the whole kingdom, diſ- 
poſing of all preferments in favour of his relations and friends, 
inveſted with the office of lord high admiral, though he had 
never been at ſea, except from Dover to Calais; and laſtly, 
honoured with the title of marquis of Buckingham, without 
having ever done the ſtate any ſervice during the two years he 
had been at court. Theſe two dignities were lately beſtowed 
on the favourite, the firſt, by the earl of Nottingham's reſign- 
ation, who had amailed great ſums, and got a penſion for 
the reſidue of his life. But there was ſtill farther complaints. 
It was ſaid, the court gave a very ill example to the whole 
kingdom : Nothing was heard there but blaſphemy and oaths ; 
and the king haimielf was pot free from that vice: that one of 
the two ſecretaries of ſtate was a papiſt, as well as the fa- 
vourite's mother ; that though 1t was not known what re- 
ligion her ſon was of, his debaucheries were public, and gave 
univerſal offence ; the number of papiſts daily increaſed; the 
prince's marriage with a papiſt, daughter to the mortal enemy 
of the proteſtant religion, ſhewed how little the king regard- 
ed the concerns of religion; that if any one repreſented to 
the king or the miniſters, the inconveniencies ariſing from 
ſuch a marriage, he was filenced by being told, it was an at- 
tempt upon the prerogative royal, and that every man, who 
without a call, pried into the ſecrets of the government, was 

uilty of rebellion. | | 
, But on the other hand, the king was no leſs offended with 
this boldneſs in cenſuring his conduct, as it a king was to be 
vi. 4 by the caprice of his ſubjects. What moſt troubled 

him was, that the puritans were not the only perſons who 
- dared to complain of the government, but that even the 
greateſt friends to the ccclefiaſtical hierarchy could not bear 
an arbitrary power in the ſtate, The parliament itſelf had 
plainly ſhewed him, how far they were from ſubmitting to 
any laws but thoſe which had been hitherto in uſe. 

Thus the king and the people were equally diſſatisfied. It 
is true, the king ſeemed to have a great advantage, as there 
not being a parliament, no man had a right openly to arraign 
his conduct; but then, money did not flow into the exche- 
quer ſo plentifully as under the kings his predeceſſors, who 
knew how to manage the parliament. He choſe however to 
be without any, or to procure it by ſuch means as increaſed 
the peoples diſcontent, rather than run the hazard of ſeeing 
the parliament queſtion his prerogative, of which he was 
ſtrungely jealous. He comforted himſelf with the hopes of 
ſpeedily concluding his ſon's marriage, by which he was to 
receive a dowry of two millions. It is certain the court of 
Spain had offered that ſum ; but I have not been able to diſco- 
ver what ſort of money was meant. I imagine, the Spaniard 
left that undetermined, to have an opportunity of prolonging 
the negotiation as much as he pleaſcd, and of breaking it off 
at laſt when he thought proper. : 

When the king of Spain's proceedings with reſpect to the 
marriage are confidered, it muſt be thought, that he did not 
intend to conclude it, either at the time the negotiation was 
begun, or long after b. At firſt, his ſole aim was to amuſe 
king James, and hinder him from interpoſing in the affair of 
Cleves. The emperor had a mind either to keep that duchy 
for himſelf, or to give it to ſome prince of his family, under 
colour of holding it in ſequeſtration till the diſpute was de- 
cided. But the ſtates of the United Provinces avoiding this 
ſnare, ſcized part of the country in queſtion, proteſting to re- 
ſtore it to the perſon to whom it ſhould be adjudged. Beſides, 
they openly protected the elector of Brandenburgh, who was 
one of the chief claimants, and a proteſtant ; as on the con- 
trary, the houſe of Auſtria favoured the duke of Newburgh, 
who was turned catholic. On this pretence,- prince Maurice 
on the one fide, and Spinola on the other, endeavourcd to 
become maſters of the country, and ſo a kind of religious 
war enſued, wherein England not interpoſing was of great 


Camden ſaye, that the Spaniard's aim in this negotiation was to dis join 
and ſeparate England from the Unncd Provinces, that he might the more 


conſequence to the houſe of Auſtria, For thus it was, thx 
James was allured by the Spaniard with the hopes of 
marriage and dowry of two millions. 7 

Pretences were not wanting to prolong the negotiation. 
The union of a catholic princeſs with a proteſtant Prince, 
required that care ſhould be taken to ſecure to the infanta the 
liberty of profeſſing her religion, in a manner becoming the 
princeſs of Spain. This was the only article infiſted upon at 
firſt, the two courts being of opinion, that before this was ſet. 
tled, it was in vain to treat of the reſt. As it was the Spaniard's 
intereſt to lengthen the negotiation, ſo it was neceſſary to fa. 
tisfy King James of his ſincerity, to keep him Mill at ba 
To that purpoſe, after a two years debate, fearing at laſt that 
James would be diſcouraged, he agreed with Digby and Cat. 
tington, the Engliſh embaſſadors, upon five articles ; the firſt 
whereof facilitated the continuance or even the entire inter. 
ruption of the treaty, when it thould be no longer his intereg 
to diſſemble. The articles were theſe : 

1. Thar the pope's diſpenſation be firſt obtained by the 
mere act of the king of Spain. | | 

2. That the children of this marriage be not conſtrained 
in matter of religion, nor their title prejudiced in caſe they 
prove catholics. 

3- That the infanta's family, being ſtrangers, may be 
catholics, and ſhall have a decent place appointed for all di. 
vine ſervice, according to the uſe of the church of Rome; 
and the eccleſiaſties and religious perſons may wear their pro. 
per habits. | | 

4. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Spain by a pro- 
curator, according to the inſtructions of the council of 
Trent; and after the infanta's arrival in England, ſuch a fo. 
lemnization ſhall be uſed, as may make the marriage valid, 
according to the laws of that kingdom. 

5. That ſhe ſhall have a competent number of chaplains, 
and a confeſſor, being ſtrangers, one whereof ſhall have power 
to govern the family in religious matters, | 

Theſe articles being tranſmitted to England, the king in 
allowing and figning them, thus exprefled himſelf : “ See. 


che 


ing this marriage is to be with a lady of different religion 


from us, it becometh us to be tender, as cn the one part, 
to give them all ſatisfaction convenient, ſo on the other, 
to admit nothing that may blemiſh our conſcience, or de- 
tract from the religion here eſtabliſhed.” I confeſs I do 
not ſec how this maxim agreed with the ſecond article. For 


the firſt, he ſuppoſed as previous, the pope's diſpenſation, 


which was expected ſeveral years, and at laſt came clogged 
with additions and limitations, which I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak of hereafter. ; 

Hitherto the Spaniard in prolonging the negotiation had 
only the ſucceſſion of Cleves in view. But this year the 
affairs of Germany and Bohemia began to give occaſion to 
fear, a religious war woyld be kindled in thoſe countries. 
This was a freſh reaſon for the Spaniard's amuſing king James, 
left he ſhould ſide with the proteſtants, and ſend them a 
powerful aid. For the better underſtanding of the ſequel, it 
will be abſolutely neceſſary to know in what fituation the af- 
fairs of Germany and Bohemia then were, 

As for Germany, it ſuffices to ſay, that for ſome time there 
had been great jealouſies and mutual ſuſpicions between the 
catholics and the proteſtants. Theſe complained, that they 
could not have juſtice either from the emperor or the imperial 
chamber. The catholics complained in their turn, that the 
proteſtants were continually endeavouring to extend their 
privileges beyond what the laws of the empire allowed ; that 
after pretending to be ſatisfied with a bare toleration, they 
had aſpired to an equality, and not content with that, had 
plotted to baniſh the catholic religion out of all Germany. 
On this pretence it was that the catholics had entered into a 
confederacy, which occaſioned the like among the proteſtants. 
The proteſtants being aſſembled at Hailbrun, the emperor 
Matthias wrote to exhort them to diſſolve their league. But 
they thought not proper to ſubmit to his exhortations, b. 
reaſon their league was only defenfive, and the catholics did 
not offer to break their confederacy. This was a motive for 
the Spaniard to amuſe king James, and hinder him from 
uniting with the proteſtants of Germany. But the troublcs 
this year in Bohemia, furniſhed him with a motive of much 
greater conſequence, which muſt be explained as briefly as 
poſſible, becauſe that affair continually influences all the ref 
of this reign. 5 705 

In Bohemia were two religions cſtabliſhed by law the one 
was called © ſub una,” and the other “ ſub utraque. 
The former was profeſſed by the catholics, who communi— 
cated in one kind only, the latter by the Huſſites, who received 


eaſily reduce them to obedience, Annals. 
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the euchariſt in both kinds, and fince the reformation were 
become true proteſtants. I have ſpoken elſewhere of the re- 
ligious wars which afflicted that kingdom under the emperor 
Sigiſmund. It ſuffices therefore to add here, that Sigiſmund 
was forced, in order to be owned for king of Bohemia, to 
rant the Huſhtes an edict, whereby among other privileges, 
it was decreed there ſhould be no magiſtrate or inhabitant in 
Prague but what was of their religion. This edict, granted 
in the year 1435, was obſerved till 1570, when by order of 
Maximilian II. a catholic was made citizen of Prague, An- 
other of that religion obtained the ſame favour in 1599, and 
withal a place in the magiſtracy. From that time, Sigiſ- 
mund's edict was frequently violated, and at laſt the jeſuits 
were admitted into Prague, and built there a ſtatcly college. 
Thus, by degrees, the number of the catholics was confider- 
ably increaſed in the city, by means of the governors and 
the emperor's other officers, who were all of the ſame religion, 
The more they increaſed, the higher they carricd their pre- 
tenſions, and at laſt, if we may believe the Apology publiſhed 
afterwards by the Bohemians, the edict of Sigiſmund was con- 
tinually tranſgreſſed. However, in the reignof Rodolphus II. 
the proteſtants, by the interceſſion of prince Matthias, ob- 
tained of the emperor a ſecond edict, which under colour of 
confirming their privileges, put them upon a fort of equality 
with the catholics, though they had enjoyed the ſuperiority 
for one hundred and fitty years. Nevertheleſs, this equality 
was as much as they could expect, confidering the preſent 
juncture of time. But, though it was far ſhort of their gn- 
tient privileges, the emperor's officers in Bohemia thinking 
ſuch an edict prejudicial to the catholic religion, refufed to 
publiſh it, affirming, it was extorted from the emperor whilſt 
at war with the Turks, Very likely they were privately 
countenanced by the court of Vienna. | 
Rodolphus II. dying in 1614 ', bis brother Matthias ſuc- 
ceeded him both in the kingdom of Bohemia and the imperial 
dignity. Under the new King the privileges of the proteſtants 
were violated much more openly, and with greater hanghti- 
neſs than under the laſt, if any credit is to be given to their 
Apology. But this was not all, Matthias having adopted his 
nephew ek, Ferdinand of Auſtria, had a mind alſo to ſecure 
him the crown of Bohemia. The execution of this project 
would doubtleſs have been very difficult, had not the emperor 
uſed artifice. Sileſia, Moravia, Upper and Lower Luſatia, 
being annexcd to Bohemia, had a right to ſend deputies to 
the aſſembly of the ſtates of that kingdom. But as theſe 
countries were proteſtant, their deputies very probably would 
oy” . ; . — "ERS" . 
Join with thoſe of Bohemia of the fame religion, and fruſtrate 
the emperor's deſign. Wherefore he convened the ſtates of 
Pohemia without ſummoning the others. 'The protcſtants 
complained of the innovation, and not to authoriſe it, refuſed 
tor the moſt part to ſend deputies to the ſtates. This was 
what the emperor foreſaw and wiſhed ; for the catholic de- 
puties being the majority, Ferdinand was declared Matthias's 


preſumptive ſucceſſor, and ſhortly after crowned at Prague 
after which he reſided at Gratz. The detenders, for ſo were 


called a certain number of eminent perſons, choſen and ap— 
pointed by the ſtites to ſee the edicts put in execution, per- 
ceiving the deſigns of the imperial court, ſummoned the 


| ſtates purſuant to their power, and forgot not to call the in- 


corporated provinces. This aſſembly only drew a petition to 
be preſented to the emperor, wherein the ſtates demanded 
the execution of the laws of the kingdom, and ajuſt repa- 
ration for the injuries done them. Mean while, as they 
could come to no. reſolution before the emperor's anſwer was 
received, they adjourned to the Monday after Rogation-week 
in the year 1618. | 
The emperor, inſtead of being inclined to ſend a favourable 


anſwer to the ſtates petition, ordered his lieutenant in Bo- 


hemia to hinder the next ſeſſion of the aſſembly, called with- 
out his licence. But the lieutenant was not ſtrong enough to 
execute the order. His oppoſition ſerving only to exaſperate 
the ſtates, who were aſſembled on the. day appointed in the 
college of Charles IV. they went in a body to the chancery, 


and ſeizing the emperor's officers, pitched upon three, and 


i in 1612, | * 

He was his conſin only, being ſon to Charles, younger brother to his 
father Maximilian J. N 

| Slabata the chief juſtice, Smeſantius one of the council, and Fabritius 
the ſecretary, Willſon, p. 720. 

n The author of the Annals infinuates, that this letter might be an in- 
vention of Ruſhworth's, but gives no reaſon for it, Rapin. His words are, 


The reader js to take notice that this letter, as to its value and reputation, 


mult ſolely reſt upon Ruſhworth's credit,” p. 40. 

" They would have bought off this match at the deareſt rate; and, as far 
as they durſt, oppoſed it by ſpeeches, counſels, wiſhes, prayers, &c. Rulh- 
worth, tom. I. p. 4. | 

o James lord Hay it ſeems had married, on November 6, 1617, Lucy 
the duke's youngeſt daughter without his conſent, and he was fo much dil 
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threw them out of the caſtle-window 1, After that, they 
drove the jeſuits out of Prague. 

Things being come to this extremity, the ſtates publiſhed 
an Apology, to inform the public why they had puniſhed theſe 
officers. But as they believed the emperor would not hear 
their reaſons, they ſigned a confederacy, promiſing mutual 
aſiſtance againſt all oppoſers. In the mean time, hearing 
the emperor was making preparations to attack them, they 
choſe four and twenty protectors, impowering them to raiſe 
torces, and lay upon the kingdom and the incorporated 
countries what taxes they ſhould judge neceſſary. Thus, a war 
being unavoidable, each took ſuch meaſures as he deemed 
requiſite to attack or defend, | 

At the time the Bohemian ſtates were taking theſe reſolu- 
tions, the cardinal infant was preparing an army in the Low— 
Countries to aſſiſt the emperor. Whilſt the army was levy- 
ing, he ſent Charles de Bucquoy count de Longueval, to the 
emperor, who made him general of the army defigned againſt 
Bohemia. The ſtates choſe for their generals, count Erneſt of 
Mansfeldt, and the count de lu Tour. This war was of fo 
great moment to the houſe of Auſtria, that it is not very 
ſtrange the Spaniards thould ſtill continue to amuſe king James 
with the hopes of ſeeing the projected marriage ſpeedily con- 
cluded. Very likely the war would at laſt become a religious 
war, and in that cafe, England could very much ftreygthen 


the proteſtant party. Afterwards, the King of 1 7 had ſtil! 


farther motives to continue this management. But the won— 
der is, though James had very ftrong reaſons to ſuſhect the 
Spaniard of artifice, he {till obſtinately relied on his fincerity. 
It feemeth unto us here in England,” (ſays one of his mi— 


niſters in a letter to Cottington) © that Conde Gondemar 


hath gone but very ſlowly in his journey; and divers (ſee- 
ing how long time he hath ſpent in the way) do make 
conjecture, that it proccedeth from the ſmall affection that 


he judgeth to be there, towards the effecting of the main 


buſineſs, —Bur if the Spaniards act inſincerely, I ſhall judge 
them the moſt unworthy and perfidious people of the 
world, and the more, for that his majefty hath given them 
ſo many teſtimonies of his ſincere intentions towards them, 
which he daily continueth, as now of late, by the cauſing 
fir Walter Raleigh to be put to death, chiefly for the 
giving them ſatisfaction, when by preſerving him, he 
might have given great fatisfaction to his ſubjects, and had 
at command upon all occaſions as uſeful a man as ſerved 
any prince in Chriſtendom m.“ It is certain however the 


king was amuſed by the Spaniſh court. Count Gondemar 


undertaking to carry into Spain the articles ſigned by the 
king, was fo very long on the road, that it was evident he 
ſought only to delay the time. Notwithſtanding this, king 
James continued wilfully to ſhut his eyes, which will appear 
ſtill plainer in the ſequel. | 
Though the people of England were not informed of the 
contents of the articles agreed upon by the two courts, they 
knew however the marriage was going to be concluded, and 
thought it could not but be prejudicial to religion. This oc- 


cafioned many complaints and murmurs amongſt the proteſt- 


ants n, whilſt the catholies triumphed, knowing the King 
of Spain would not give his daughter to prince Charles, with- 


out procuring them great advantages. At the worſt, they 


were ſure of having in that princeſs a powerful protectreſs, 
who would never forſake the intereſts of her religion. We 
ſhall ſee in the following years how artfully the Spaniard pro- 


longed the negotiation, till he had drawn from it all poffible 


advantages, as well for the houſe of Auſtria as for the catho- 
lic religion. | 
[1619] In the beginning of the year 1619, the carl of 
Northumberland, who had been in the Tower ever fince the 
gunpowder plot, obtained his liberty at laſt, by means of the 
lord Hay, his ſon-in-law, lately made viſcount Doncaſter “. 
About the ſame time, doctor Williams dean of Weſtmin- 
ſter, was made privy counſellor, and ſhortly after biſhop of 
Lincoln v. I purpoſely mention this prelate's promotion, 
becauſe he will often occur in the hiſtory of this as well as 
of the next reign, 


| pleaſed with the match, that he could hardly be brought to accept of his li. 


berty from the hands of his ſon-in-law, The fine of 30,000, which he had 
been condemned to, was compounded at 11,0001, State of the Revenue, 
p. 11. His daughter was the tame lady, who, under the title of countcts of 
Carliſle, made the moſt ſhining figure in the court of Charles I. as a beauty, 
wit, and politician, The old duke, when he came out of the Tower, heats 
ing that Buckingham was drawn about with fix horſes in his coach (being the 
fit that was fo) put on eight to his, and in that manner was drawn through 
the city in his way to Bath. Wilſon, p. 720. 

Doctor Williams was not made dean of Weſtminſter till July the 1 2th 
1620. Nor biſhop of Lincoln till July 1621. Philips, p. 57, 68, 76.— 
He was reported to be married to Buckingham's mother, Weldon, 


138. 
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In March this year a the king loſt his queen in the forty- 
ſixth year of her age. Shortly after he was himſelf ſeized 
with a great illneſs, which brought him, as I may ſay, to the 
brink of the grave, It would have been well for his repu- 
tation had he died at this time, fince the reſt of his reign, 
which laſted fix years longer, was not much to his honour. 
In this ſpace he more plainly diſcovered his ſettled deſign to 
| ſtretch the prerogative-royal as high as poſſible. Beſide, he 
gave very convincing proofs, that though he defended the 
proteſtant religion by his writings, he had not its intereſt 
much at heart. In fine, his eager defire to conclude the 
Spaniſh maich diſplayed all his weakneſs, and the affair of 
Bohemia, in which he could not but be concerned, fully ſa- 
tisfied the world of his flender capacity. 

The emperor Matthias dying the 2oth of March 1619, 
Ferdinand his coufin and adopted ſon, was proclaimed king 
of Bohemia, as well in conſequence of his election, as in 
virtue of his pretended hereditasy right to the crown. Mean 
while, as his chief aim was to obtain the imperial dignity, 
and as he ſtood in need for that purpoſe of the proteſtant 
electors, he feigned a willingneſs to end amicably the war 
no begun in Bohemia, by giving the ſtates a reaſonable ſa- 
tisfaction with reſpect to their privileges. Bur the ſtates 
thought not fit to truſt to his promiſes. In the mean time, he 
endeavoured to gain the electors, and make alliances with the 
catholic princes of Germany. James, who gloried in being 
ſtiled the pacific king, thought himſelt obliged as ſuch, to try 
to appeaſe by his mediation the troubles of Bohemia. To 
that end, he choſe the viſcount Doncaſter to go and endeavour 
to procure a peace between Ferdinand and the Bohemian 
fates. There was not a prince in Europe fo improper as he 
for a mediation of this nature, conſidering his principles with 
reſpect to monarchy. This embaſly was very expenſive, the 
embaſſador, who was a ſort of favourite, and extremely pro- 
| fuſe, having been very laviſh of his maſter's money. Mean 
while, I know not whether he could obtain fo much as a 
ſingle audience of Ferdinand, who ſtill removed as the em- 
batlador approached. Thus much 1s certain, the embaſly 
was entirely fruitleſs, and ſerved only to ſhew the little ac- 
count Ferdinand made of the king of England's mediation. 

The time appointed for the election of an emperor ap- 
proaching, the elector of Mentz ſummoned the reſt of the 
electors, and particularly Ferdinand as king of Bohemia. 
The ſtates of that kingdom proteſted againſt the ſummons, 
ſaying, Ferdinand could not be received as elector in quality 
of the king of Bohemia, ſince he was not in poſſeſſion of 
that kingdom. But their oppoſition was ineffectual. Fer- 
dinand was not only acknowledged for king of Bohemia and 
elector, but was alſo choſen emperor the 8-18thof Aug. 1619 ”. 
Then the ſtates of Bohemia, ſeeing they had not been able to 
hinder Ferdinand from being emperor, took an oath never to 
own him for their ſovereign; and at the fame time, namely, 
on the 5th of September 5, choſe for their king, Frederic 
elector Palatine, and ſent deputies to acquaint him with his 
election, and pray him to repair to Prague *. Frederic did not 
want much ſollicitation to accept of a crown offered him 
dy thoſe who in his opinion had a right to diſpoſe of it. He 
ſent however baron d'Aulne d to the king his father-in-law 
for his advice, but it was a mere compliment, As he knew 
him to be a prince not very ready to engage in great under- 
takings, he did not ſtay for his anſwer, but aſſembling ſome 
troops, came to Prague, where he was crowned the 4th of 
November. | 

Before Frederic's envoy reached England, James hearing 
the news of his ſon-in-law's election, called a council to de- 
bate whether the elector ought to accept or refuſe the crown 
of Bohemia. The archbiſhop of Canterbury not being pre- 


3 Ruſhworth places the queen's death, on the 175th of November 1619. 
Rapin,—Camden fays, ſhe died Match the 1ſt, 1619, of a dropſy, in the 
night. Annals. Howes, p. 1031. The character of this queen is variouſly 
drawn. Some repreſent her as a vicious, lewd; and luxurious woman; but 
this, upon the beſt enquiry, ſeenis to be only calumny. Wilſon more juſtly 
aftirms, that ſhe was a good woman, and may have engraven upon her monu— 
ment a character of virtue. See ſir E. Peyton, p. 27, 28. Wilſon, p. 719. &c. 

r He was elected by the archbiſhop of Mentz, the duke of Saxony, and 
the electors of Brandenburgh, Colen, and Triers. Ruſhworth, tom. I. 

* | 
Fs The 26th of Auguſt. Rapin makes uſe ſometimes of the new ſtile, 
which in the laſt century was ten days before our reckoning, and is now 
eleven. The elector Palatine was crowned November 4. Wilſon, p. 721. 

t They offered the crown firſt to the duke of Saxony, who refuſed it, The 
elector Palatine accepted it, through the perſuaſion of his two uncles, Mau- 
rice prince of Orange, and the duke of Bouillon, Burnet's Hilt. p. 13. 

» Some ſay, it was the baron of Dhona. I own, I am not certain, whe- 
ther it was d' Aulné, or Dhona. Rapin.-Moſt of our hiſtorians call that 

rſon the baron Done; as the Annals, p. 42. Wilſon, p. 721, &c. In 

ymer's Feed, he is called the baron de Dona, Tom. XVII. p. 160, 

» He was fo poſſeſſed of the opinion of a divine right in all kings, that he 
could not bear that even an elective and limited king ſhould be called in 
queſtion by his fubjects, Burnet's Hill, p. 13. 


ſent by reaſon of the gout, which confined him to his bed, wrote 
to ſecretary Naunton, “ That it was, his opinion the elector 
ſhould accept of the crown, and England openly ſupport 
him. And therefore as ſoon as there ſhould be certain 
news of his coronation, the bells ought to be rung, guns 
fired, and bonfires made, to let all Europe ſee the king wa 
determined to countenance him.” But this advice was not 
followed. The King maintained in the council Ferdinand's 
cauſe againſt the ſtates of Bohemia, and without Knowing 
any thing of their privileges, as he afterwards owned, de. 
cided that the Bohemian ſtates were in actual rebellion v, a, 
for the reaſons with which the archbiſhop ſupported his opi- 
nion in his letter to Naunton, the King rejected them as built 
upon puritan- principles *. For, as I have elſewhere ob. 
ſerved, there were in this reign ſtate-puritans as well zz 
church- puritans, whom the court took great care to confound 
one with another, and this confufion of ideas has been perſer- 
ved to this day. Hence the obſcurity which ſtill occurs in the 
notion of the two parties of whigs and tories. It was there. 
fore reſolved, the king ſhould admoniſh the elector to refuſe 
the offered crown, not only becauſe it was agreeable to the 
king's principles, but for another, and no leſs ſtrong reaſon, 
namciy, the king rightly judged that the elector's acceptance 
could not but be extremely prejudicial to the negotiation of 
the Spaniſh match, conſidering the ſtrict union between the 
princes of the houſe of Auſtria. 

But the elector Palatine had broken theſe meaſures by ac. 
cepting the crown, without ſtaying for the council of Eng. 
land's reſolution. The king was ſo angry, that herefuſed to 
give baron d'Aulne an audience, who fince his departure had 
received orders to excuſe the elector from the neceffity he was 
under of proceeding with all poſſible expedition. If the ſtates 
of Bohemia had deſigned to gain king James by electing his 
ſon-in-law, they were very much deceived, fince they were 
never aſſiſted by him. The very embaſſadors ſent by king 
James on this occaſion to the emperor, and ſeveral German 
princes, did great injury to the ſtates; for theſe embaſſadors 
had expreſs orders to diſavow Frederic's proceedings; and of 
all the proteſtant princes, James alone never gave him the 
title of king. 

Mean while, though the elector was now crowned, the 
king his father-in-law fancied he could perſuade him to quit 
the crown, and induce the ſtates of Bohemia to acknowledge 
Ferdinand. To that purpoſe he ſent two embaſſadors to 
Prague, namely, fir Richard Weſton a papiſt, and fir Edward 
Conway a proteſtant. Conway being afterwards made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, the king uſed to ſay to him merrily, that never 
prince had ſuch a ſecretary, who could neither read nor 
write 7. This embaſſy was very fruitleſs, as it was caſy to 
foreſee. 

Mean time the king of Spain did not forget to do the em- 
peror good ſervice in keeping king James in his pacific 
diſpoſition. Nothing was talked of at the court of Madrid 
bur the king of England's generoſity, juſtice, and equity : in 


fine, to amuſe him the better, the negotiation of the marriage 


was renewed, having been interrupted in expectation of the 
pope's diſpenſation _;. nay, it was intimated to Cottington, 
that if the diſpenſation did not quickly arrive, the marriage 


ſhould be concluded without it, or means found to force the 


pope to grant it. Cottington, who knew the Spaniſh court, 
tell not into the ſnare: he ſent word to England, that no- 
thing more was to be expected concerning the marriage ; that 
the King of Spain's intent was only to amuſe his majeſty ; and 
therefore he believed the negotiation ought to be broke off, 
But inſtead of ſeeing his advice followed, he received orders 
to declare to the king of Spain, that his maſter was not con- 
cerned in the acceptance of - the crown of Bohemia : that his 


The archbiſhop fays in his letter, © It is a great honour to his majeſty, to 
have ſuch a ſon made a king; and methinks I do foreſee in this the work ot 
God, that by degrees the kings of the earth ſhall now leave the whore to 
delolation, as St. John ſays, Our ftriking in will comfort the Bohemians, 
honour the palſgrave, ſtrengthen the union, bring on the Dutch, ftit up 
Denmark, &c. to caſt in their ſhares, and Hungary I hope will run the lame 
fortune; and for money and means to ſupport the war, providebit Deus. 
This from my bed, and when I can ſtand, I hope to do better ſervice. Sep- 
tember 12, 1619.“ The letter in Ruſhworth is ſomething different from 


this; particularly, he makes the archbiſhop ſay, „The parliament is the old 


and honourable way of raiſing money, and all that may be ſpared is to be 
turned this way. And perhaps God has provided the jewels which were laid 
up in the Tower by the mother for the preſervation of the daughter. Cer- 
tainly, if countenance be given to this action, many brave ſpirits will oftcr 
themſelves.“ Tom. I. p. 12. | 
Y It was a pleaſant remark of the king's, that Stenny had given him thre? 
notable ſervants: a gentleman of the bedchamber (Clark) who could not hel 
him to untruſs a point, for he had but one hand. A chaplain (Dr. Preton 
who could not ſay prayers, for he ſcrupled the uſe of the liturgy. Anda fl. 
cretary of ſtate (Conway) who could neither write nor read, Conway had 
been bred a ſoldier, being governor of the Briel when England gave up te 


cautionary towns. 2 
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fon-in-law had proceeded without his approbation or know- 
tedge, and therefore he intirely diſowned him. Philip an- 
ſwered, he was glad to find the king his brother in ſo equit- 
able a diſpoſition, and that nothing could ſooner gain his 
eſteem and affection than the continuance of this expreſs diſ- 
avowal of an action ſo repugnant to juſtice *. | 
[1620] The affair of Bohemia put ſeveral of the princes of 
Europe in motion, and held the reſt in ſuſpence. Ferdinand and 


Frederic had each their friends and allies, who were preparing 


to aſſiſt them, whilſt James ſtood neuter, imagining that by 
making a ſhew of neutrality, he ſhould induce the two com- 

etitors to make him arbiter of their difference. But both 
were jealous of him : the one becauſe he was a proteſtant and 
father-in-law of his adverſary ; the other, becauſe he bad 
openly declared he diſapproved of his conduct: ſo, without 
much regarding his ſollicitations, both ſides prepared to decide 
the quarrel by arms. 3 | | 

Had England eſpouſed Frederic's cauſe, and with a good 
fleet kept Spain and the Netherlands in awe, the elector very 
probably would have preſerved his crown, in ſo good a ſitua- 
tion were his affairs the beginning of the year 1620. Several 
princes of Germany had formed a league to ſupport him, 
and were now levying an army, to be commanded by the 
prince of Anſpach *®, On the other hand, Bethlem Gabor 
prince of Tranfilvania had excited the Hungarians to rebel 
againſt Ferdinand, and moſt part of Auſtria had followed 
the example of Hungary and Bohemia. All this confounded 
the emperor, and would have confounded him more ii the 
elector of Saxony had ſtill remained ncuter according to his 
firſt reſolution ; but the emperor offering him Upper Luſatia, 
on condition he would conquer it, he could not withitand 
the temptation of acquiring a country which lay ſo conveni- 
ent for him. Moreover, the duke of Bavaria and the three 
eccleſiaſtical electors ® declared for the emperor ; the pope 
ſupplied him with money, and the king of Spain ordered his 
forces at Naples and in the Milaneſe to march to his al- 
fiſtance. 

But this was not all the aid the Spaniard gave the emperor; 
he aſſiſted him ſtill more conſiderably in hindering James 
from aiding his daughter and ſon-in-law, and keeping him 
immoveable, and as it were enchanted with the hopes of the 
marriage and the dowry of two millions. To hold him the 
faſter in his chains, Philip ſeat back count Gondemar under 
colour of finiſhing the affair. He diflembled to artfully, that 
James, who had recalled Digby © from Spain, ſent thither 
fir Walter Aſton, to endeavour with Cottington to finiſh 
the treaty, which he thought very near a concluſion. Gon- 
demar being returned to England with great ſums of money, 
laid them out ſo pertinently, and made ſuch good ule of his 
talents and knowledge of the eourt, that he became as maſter 
of the king, the favourite, and the miniſters, and governed 
them as he pleaſed. | 

To this aid, which was not inconfiderable, Philip was 
preparing to add another more effectual, to enable the em- 
peror to get the advantage of his enemy. Frederic had drawn 
ten thouſand men out of the Palatinate, and ſent them into 


Bohemia. This inſpired the emperor with the thoughts of 


invading him on that fide; and to execute the project, Philip 
and the archduke Albert levied in the Low-Countries an army 
of twenty-fix thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe, to be 
commanded by Ambroſe Spinola. The truce between Spain 
and the United Provinces not being yet near expired, it was 
evident theſe forces could be defigned only againſt the pala- 
tinate. The Hollanders warned king James of it; and ſuch 
of the courtiers as were not bribed with Spaniſh gold, never 
ceaſed to repreſent to him the danger to which the elector's 
dominions would be expoſed, if he did not ſuddenly reſolve 
to prepare for their defence. But James could not think of 
taking ſuch meaſures on bare ſuſpicions. He contented him- 
ſelf with ordering fir Thomas Edmonds, his embaſlador at 
Bruſſels, to aſk the archduke the reaſon of ſo conſiderable an 
armament, The archduke anſwered, it was by the king of 


2 This year, Auguſt 2, Robert Sidney viſcount Liſle, was created earl of 
Leiceſter, William lord Compton earl of Northampton, William Cavendiſh 
earl of Devonſhire, and Robert lord Rich earl of Warwick, Howes, p. 1029, 
Dugdale, vol. II.—On July 17, one Bernard Calvert, ſetting out of South- 
wark about three o'clock in the morning, embarked at Dover about eight, 
went to Calais, and returned to Southwark again the ſame day about eight 
in the evening, Howes, p. 1032. | 

2 The preterence given to this prince before the counts Mansfeldt and De 
la Tour, occaſioned ſome diſcontent in the two latter, which was very pre- 
Judicial to the elector Palatine's affairs. Wilſon, p. 722. 


The archbiſhops of Mentz (who only has power to ſummon the reſt to 


an election when the empire is vacant), Triers, and Cologne. 

© He was created lord Digby of Sherborne, November 25, 1618, Howes, 
P· 1031. | | 

4 The king uſed to ſay, © The Bohemians made uſe of the palſgrave as 
the fox did of the cat's tail, to pull the apple out of the fire tor his own eat- 
ing.“ Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 12. | 
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Spain's order, and the reaſon might be known of Spinola, 


who had the command of the army. Spinola being aſked 
the ſame queſtion, replied, that indeed he was ordered by the 


King of Spain to raiſe forces, but did not know for what pur- 
pole ; that his orders being ſealed, he could not open them 
till his march; and if the embaſlador would follow him, he 
might then be refolved. A man muſt have been wilfully 
blind not to ſee what this myſtery tended to, and yet James 
{till continued immoveable, relying on the Spaniard's friend- 
ſhip, and Gondemar's fair promiſes. 

The whole kingdom was extremely ſurpriſed at the king's 
inſenſibility for his ſon-in-law, his daughter, and their chil- 
dren ; but for his part he looked upon the quarrel between the 
emperor and Frederic in quite another light. He was juſt 
going to be ſtrictly united with the houſe of Auſtria by his 
lon's marriage with the infanta of Spain, and at that very time 
the elector his ſon-in-law had broken all his meaſures by araſh, 
unjuſt, and inconſiderate action, for ſo he termed the acceptance 
of the crown of Bohemia. ' Is it reaſonable (ſaid he) I ſhould 
ſuffer myſelf to be drawn by a ſon-in-law's ambition and 
humour into a war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, who have 
done me no wrong? Mult I alter all my projects, all my 
meaſures, becauſe the elector Palatine has been pleaſed 
to accept the crown of Bohemia, without ſo much as aſk- 
ing my advice%?” However, by much perſuaſion, he 
was prevailed with at length to ſuffer a regiment of two thou- 
ſand two hundred men to be raiſed, which was done moſtly 
at the Charge of ſome lords. Sir Horatio Vere, who had 
long ſerved in Holland, where he had acquired great reputa- 
tion, commanded this regiment, having under him Burroughs 


and Herbert for major-generals. The earls of Oxford and 


Eilex accompanied him, and commandedeach a company of 
gentlemen voluntcers ©, | 

This regiment being raiſed with great expedition, was 
tranſported to Holland. Then they paſſed the Rhine below 
Weſel, to avoid Spinola, who was at Aix la Chapelle. It 
was not without danger that the Englith croffed ſo many 
countries to reach the Palatinate; nay, they durſt not have 
attempted it, if prince Frederic Henry of Naſſau, with two 


thouſand horſe and ſome foot, had not conducted them to 


Francfort, and deceived Spinola's vigilance, who expected 
them on another road. It was the 1ſt of October before they 
Joined the army of the king of Bohemia's allies, command- 


ed by the margrave of Anſpach. 


Spinola, who departed from Bruſſels the 8th of Auguſt, 
being come to Coblintz, opened his orders in the preſence of 
the Engliſh embaſſador, who had accompained him thus far. 


The orders were, to make war upon all who ſhould declare 


for the elector Palatine. This was all Edmonds could know 
of Spinola's deſigns. The reſt was eaſy to be gueſled, con- 
fidering which way he was marching. He arrived in the Pa- 


| latinate before the Engliſh had joined the contederate army, 


and took ſeveral ſmall places. The two armies tried one 
another for ſome time, and were once 1n fight of each other 
ready to engage, but no action of moment enſued 5, The 
ſeaſon, which daily grew worſe, obliging them at laſt to re— 
tire to winter quarters, the confederate princes led home 
their troops, leaving the Engliſh in garriſon at Heidelbergh, 
Manheim, and Frankendal. | 

In April this year the king of France ſent to the emperor 
and ſeveral German princes, the duke of Angouleme, the 
duke of Bethune h, and Mr. des Preaux, to endeavour to 
appeaſe the Bohemian and Hungarian troubles. At the ſue 
time James diſpatched fir Henry Wotton ' on the fame er- 
rand, and to exhort to peace all the princes engaged in the 
quarrel between the emperor and the palſgrave. If, whilſt 
he ſent this embaſſador, he had armed by land and ſea, and 
put himſelf in a condition to ſtrike terror, his remonſtrances 
doubtleſs would have been hearkened to, and his mediation 
perhaps accepted *: but Wotton having traverſed moſt 
part of Germany, and talked with ſeveral princes of both 
parties, brought back only general expreſſions, which ſhewed 


e Conſiſting of two hundred and fifty, There were among them ſir Ed- 
ward Sackville, fir Gerard Herbert, fir Robert Knolles, captain Stafford, 
Wilmot, Burroughs, Knightly, William Fairfax, &. Ruſhworth, p. 15. 
So many flocked to Eſſex, that beſide the two hundred and fifty in his camp, 
be paid fifty himſelf, Wilſon, p. 722. This hiſtorian attended the earl of 
Eſlex in this expedition, See p. 723. 

f They only joined then part af it, conſiſting of fix thouſand foot and four 
thouſand hoiſe, Idem, p. 723. 

8 There was a ſkirmiſh on the 10th of March between the two armies, 
wherein the elector Palatine's got the victory. Wilton, p. 74. 

hk It was not the duke Bethune, but Philip de Bethune baron of Rhoſney, 
who died 1649, aged eighty-four. 

i Rapin, by miitake, ſays, Sir Edward. See Annals, p. 43. 

k Had he, as Weldon rightly obſerves, ſpent half the money in ſwords 
inſtead of words, for which he was but ſcorned, it had kept his ſon-in-law 
in his own inheritance, and ſaved much chriſtian blood fince ſhed, p. by 

The 
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how little the king his maſter was regarded. At laſt he came 
to Vienna}, where he found the. French embaſſadors. In 
the audience he had of the emperor, he made two propoſi— 
tions, each dividedinto three articles, according to the king's 
uſual cuſtom, who was very fond of diviſions and ſubdiviſions: 
It muſt be obſerved, the emperor had now publiſhed a ban 


againſt the elector Palatine m, wherein he had fully ſet 


forth the reaſons moving him to come to ſuch extremities : 
that Spinola was marching to the Palatinate ; that the duke 
of Bavaria was leading his troops to Bohemia, to join the 
emperor's forces n; and the elector of Saxony going to in- 
vade Luſatia . In this juncture Wotton made his two pro- 
poſitions to the emperor. 

The firſt general propoſition was, that the emperor might 
truſt the king, as it appeared by the three following reaſons : 

1. The king was never concerned in the acceptance of the 
crown of Bohemia. 

2. The elector Palatine did not impart the affair to him 
before his election, and he had diſapproved of it. This was 
evident from the king's never ſuffering him to be ſtiled King 
of Bohemia, or to be prayed for as ſuch in the churches, 

3. The king never aſſiſted the elector with men or money. 

The ſecond propofition was concerning the means of pro- 
curing a peace, and contained theſethree articles: 

1. He deſired the emperor to let him know whether he was 
content to treat of an accommodation by his maſter's and the 
French king's mediation: adding, if his imperial majeſty ex- 
pected the affairs of Bohemia ſhould be reſtored to their for- 
mer ſtate, he conceived that his ſtay at Vienna and the king 
kis maſter's mediation would be fruitleſs, | | 

2. Heprayed the emperor to inform him of the ſtate © 
affairs in Bohemia, 


3. And that he would be pleaſed to grant a ceflation of 


arms, and let the roads be open between Vienna and Prague 
during the negotiation. h 

The emperor, ſurpriſed to hear ſuch propoſitions in the 
preſent ſtate of affairs, told the embaſlador he did not fully 
underſtand his diſcourſe, and defired a clearer and more cir- 


cumſtantial memorial, that he might be able to give him a 


ſuitable anſwer. Whether the embaſſador could explain the 
king's mind concerning the firſt article of the ſecond propo- 
fition, or for ſome other reaſon unknown, the memorial was 
never preſented, at which the emperor was much diſpleafed. 
Thus ended this embaſſy. 8 
The elector of Saxony, the duke of Bavaria, and the mar- 


quis of Spinola, commiſſioned to execute the imperial ban, 


began all three to act in September. I have already ſpoken 
of what Spinola did in the Palatinate, during this firſt cam- 
paign. The elector of Saxony, at the head of twenty thou- 
{and men, entered Luſatia, and by the end of October con- 
quered the whole country, which he kept for himſelf accord- 
ing to his agreement with the emperor. | 

Whilſt the elector of Saxony was in Luſatia, the duke of 
Bavaria having ſubdued Upper Auſtria the beginning of Sep- 


tember, joined count Bacquoy who commanded the imperial 


army in Bohemia. As Frederic had all his forces there, the 


emperor's two generals were obliged to take ſome places before 
ther could advance to Prague. At length, haying opened a 
paſſage, they came in the. beginning of November within 
fight of that metropolis and of the enemy's army poſted be- 
tween them and the city. A few days after? was fought the 
battle of Prague, wherein Frederic's army was entirely rout- 
ed. This prince, who ſtaid at Prague during the battle, 
haſtily retired with his wife and children, leaving all his bag- 
gage and money in the city, which on the morrow opened 
her gates to the Imperialiſts and Bavarians. Weſton and 
Conway, the Engliſh embaſſadors, followed the king in his 
flight: but finding he intended to withdraw into Holland, 
they obtained a paſſport to return to Prague, where they re- 
mained not long, their ſtay being entirely needleſs4,” 

The victory lately gained by the emperor's arms produced 


great effects, the firſt whereot was, that the palſegrave was 


The 1 of September. Rapin. 

= Ever ſince April 30, 1620. Ibid, 

Count Bucquoy joined the duke of Bavaria the 6th or 7th of September, 
Rapin. 

: He began the ſiege of Baudien, September 8. Ibid, 

On the 8th of November. There were ſix thouſand Bohemians lain, 
and more taken priſoners. Coke, p. 108, | 

It is ſaid that Frederic's ill ſucceſs was owing in ſome meaſure to his nig- 
gardlineſs; for though he had great ſums of money by him, yet was he ſo 
{low in paying his foldiers, that they were neceſſitated to take free quarters 
wpon the Bohemians, Ihe jealouſy alſo that the Lutherans had of the al- 
cendant the Calviniſts might gain by this acceſſion, had an unhappy ſhare in 
the coldneſs which all the princes of that copteſſion ſhewed towards him, 
though Saxony only declared againſt him. Coke, p. 108, Willſon, p. 724. 
Burnet, p. 13. 

He had an army of between fourteen and fifteen thouſand men, Wilſoy 


P. 725. 


ful, and was ſtill ſerviceable to himr. 


the king: he was ſo poſſeſſed with the project of ending the 


forſaken by moſt of the princes his confederates. The prince 
of Anhalt himſelf, who commanded his army, entered into 
the emperor's ſervice. Count Mansfeldt alone remained faith. 


This fame year the. Hugonots of France being vigorouſly 
puſhed by Lewis XIII. James ſent fir Edward Herbert « t 
ſollicit him in their behalf; nay, he had orders to uſe me. 
naces if the court of France refuſed to regard his rem. 
ſtrances. Herbert diſcharged his commiſſion ſo bluntly, chat 
the conſtable Luynes, being offended at it, cauſed him to be 
recalled, Herbert would have afterwards ſent a challenge to 
the conſtable for miſrepreſenting his words, but the Eine 
would not ſuffer it. The viſcount Doncaſter, lately made 
ear] of Carlifle, was ſent to France in Herbert's room. He 
ſpent immenſe ſums, without effecting any thing for the Hu. 
gonots. This is not ſurpriſing, ſince the French court knen 
king James was neither able nor willing to aſfiſt them. 

The campaign of the Palatinate was no ſooner endeq, 
than the earl of Effex poſted away, to repreſent to the king 
the impoſſibility of ſaving that country, without a ſpeedy aud 
powerful aid*, But it was not by way of arms that James 
meant to {ſupport his ſon-in-law's intereſt. Count Gonde. 
mar ruled him as he pleeſed, by feeding him with continua 
hopes of the good ſucceſs of the marriage, provided he would 
not diſturb the negotiation by proceedings offenſive to the king 
of Spain : nay, he told him, that ſhould the emperor become 
maſter of the Palatinate, it would only be a ſurer means to 
put an end to the war, becauſe then it would be given to 
the infanta for a preſent to the prince her ſpouſe, who might 
reſtore it to the count Palatine, All this paſſed current with 
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war by means of this match, that nothing was capable of al- 
tering his belief. Count Gondemar had bribed with preſents 
and pcnfions all thoſe who had the King's earn, and who 
took care to cheriſh him in this vain project w. The reſt 
of the world were aftoniſhed to ſee the king take ſuch wrong 
meaſures ; bat no man durſt preſs him upon that head, know- 
ing he did not care any but his miniſters ſhould ſpeak to him 
of ſtate-affairs. He verily believed there was no other way 
to fave the Palatinate, than to preſerve a good underſtanding 
with the king of Spain and the emperor, by ſtanding neuter, 
This he declared himſelf to the council, adding however, if 
his inſtances were rejected he would have recourſe to arms at 
laſt. Not that he had any intent to go to war with the 
houſe of Auſtria let what would happen, but hoped this 
would be a good pretence to get money, which he wanted 
very much, To that end likewiſe it was debated in council, 
how to make preparations for the defence of the Palatinate, 
in caſe the king's mediation was rejected. Gondemar having 
notice of what had paſſed at the board, wrote to the marquis of 
Buckingham, defiring to know what was the king's intention, 
Here is the favourite's anſwer, which plainly diſcovers the 
King's thoughts: | 
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J ſhewed your letter to the king, who thinks your re- 
quelt reaſonable. He has ordered me to tell you, that 
the ſpeech he lately made to the council, contained two 
principal points : firſt, whereas the world talked fo variouſly 
of him, he declared, he was ſo far from adviſing the elcc- 
tor Palatine to accept the crown of Bohemia, that he 
uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade him from it. For 
the particulars of what he ſaid upon this ſubject, he refers 
to the lord Digby, who being preſent, can inform your ex- 
cellency, His majeſty declared moreover, he was reſolved 
to continue neuter for three reaſons: Firſt, Becauſe his 
conſcience obliged him to it. Secondly, Becauſe his ho- 
nour was concerned. Thirdly, Not to give an ill example. 
Upon the firſt reaſon he ſaid, he was ſure the religion he 
profefled, did not allow that crowns ſhould be removed 
from one head to another on account of religion : that our 
church very juſtly oppoſed the principle of the jeſuits, uh 
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* Afterwards lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

King James ſent the elector Palatine thirty thouſand pounds to keep the 
p1inces of the union in arms. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 18. _ 

uv Particularly the earls of Worceſter and Arundel, the lord Digby, fit 
George Calvert, fir Richard Weſton, and others popiſhly affected; togetlier 
with Buckingham and his numerous train. But the duke of Lenox, the 
marquis of Hamilton, and William earl of Pembroke, were againtt the >pt- 
niſn march. Wilſon, p. 725, 726. 

»Wilſon ſays, he bribed the very ladies, eſpecially thoſe who talked much, 
and to whom much company reſorted, that they might allay ſuch as were too 
four in their expreſſions, and ſtop them if they run on too faſt, But it ſeems 
he had neglected the lady Jacobs, who, upon his paſſing by her window 11 
his chair, inſtead of anſwering his ſalutation as uſual, only gaped with hel 
mouth, which repeating again next day, he ſent to know the reaton : ihe 
replied, « That ſhe had a mouth to ſtop, as well as other ladies. 
p. 720, i 
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take upon them to enthrone and dethrone kings according 
to their fancy: that our religion enjoins us to obey our 
rinces and ſovereigns, though they ſhould be Turks or 
Infidels: that the world was inclined to turn this to a re- 
ligious war, to which his majeſty is entirely averſe. As 
to the point of honour, the king ſaid, that being ſollicited 
by the king of Spain to uſe all his intereſt to procure a 
peace between the emperor and the Bohemian ſtates, and 
this accident, of accepting the crown of Bohemia, happen- 
ing whilſt his embaſlador was in Germany mediating an 
accommodation, he was obliged to make known his inno- 
cence, in order to fave his honour : that if now he aſſiſted 
his ſon-in-law in this affair, his actions would be directly 
contrary to his proteſtation, which would be very diſhonour- 
able. Upon the third reaſon, his majeſty declared, it was 
a very dangerous precedent againſt all chriſtian princes, 
to allow of the tranſlation of a crown by the peoples au- 
thority: that though he was king by hereditary right, 
et it could not be ſufficiently confidered how far this 
miſchief might reach 1t once it took root; and that this 
example might very ſenſibly affect the king of Denmark 
his brother-in-law, whoſe crown was elective : that as for 
the privileges the Bohemians might have, in this caſe, by 
the antient and fundamental laws of the kingdom, it would 
be neceſſary to turn over many volumes, read abundance 
of hiſtories, and carefully examine what their rights are, 
before this point could be determined, with which he has 
nothing to do, not being made judge of the diſpute. The 
ſecond thing, concerning which the king declared himſelf, 
was the affair of the Palatinate. Upon this point he firſt 
informed his council, that he had omitted nothing, as well 
by means of his embaffadors, as by his own mouth, in 
ſpeaking to your excellency : that morcover, he had ſent 
an embaſſador to the German princes, who were concerned 
in the affair, to remonſtrate to them, that fince he had with 
ſo much ſincerity and candor continued neuter, he had great 
reaſon, on the other hand, to repreſent to them how much 
he was concerned in the invaſion of the Palatinate, ſince 
he had given his daughter to the elector Palatine, bona 
fide, whilſt that prince was in poſſeſſion of his dominions, 
and long before theſe troubles could be foreſeen : that at 
preſent his grand-children were lawful heirs to it, and it 
was neither juſt nor reaſonable to deprive them of their in- 
heritance, ſince they are not guilty, conſidering the fince- 
rity of the king their grandfather ; that indeed, it cannot 
be denied, there was notice given from Spain, that the 
emperor would be forced to make this diverſion, to free 
himſelf from the oppreflion he endured in Bohemia and Au- 
ſtria: that your excellency ſaid the ſame thing, which was 
confirmed by his embaſladors : that the invaſion being 
really made, nature obliged him to provide for the defence 
of his grand-children by all poſſible and lawful ways: that 
the approaching winter allowed him to make two ſorts of 
preparations : Firſt, To endeavour that a peace may be con- 


cluded before ſummer ; and if, as he hoped, the elector 


his ſon-in-law would be guided by him, and the emperor 
be willing to hearken to the overtures which would be 
made to him, he did not queſtion but a peace would en- 
ſue, and the calamities Chriſtendom was threatened with, 
both by a Turkiſh invaſion and an inteſtine war, would 
be happily prevented. But if the elector would be willing 


to yield to reaſonable terms, and the emperor refuſe to 


comply, in that caſe he would not loſe the opportunity of 
the winter to prepare for the defence of the Palatinate : 
and if, on the contrary, the elector remained obſtinate, he 
would then leave him to his own counſels. 


“After the king had thus ſpoken, it was debated in coun- 


cil concerning the means of defending the Palatinate, as 
the lord Digby could have informed your excellency. To 
conclude this letter, his majeſty commands me to aſſure 
you, upon the honour of a* Chriſtian king, that this is all 
that he has paſſed in this affair either in public or private. 
He is perſuaded, not only your excellency, but the king 
of Spain alſo, will believe it, ſooner than all the inform- 
ations which through ignorance or malice may be given you 
from any other place.” 


The ſubſtance of this letter is in Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 16. 

Y "This circular letter is to be ſeen in Ruſhworth, Ibid. | 

2 Ruſhworth obſerves, that he had the acceſs of a favourite, rather than 
of an embaſſador from a foreign prince. Tom. I. p. 18. 

a Gondemar perceiving moſt addieſſes were made to her firſt, and by her 
conveyed to her ſon, among other his witty pranks wrote mertily in his di- 
ſpatches to Spain : „That never was there mote hope of England's con- 
verſion to Rome than now; for there are more prayeis offered here to the 
mother than to the fon.” Wilton, p. 708. 

b He was made lord treaſurer December 4, 1620, and removed Septem- 
ber 28, 1621, He was on December 4, created baron of Kimbolton, and 
viſcount Mandeville, and ſoon after earl of Mancheſter ; upon reſiguing his 
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The king's whole conduct, whether at the time this letter 
was wrote or afterwards, agrees ſo exactly with the ſentiments 
therein expreſſed, that it would be in vain to queſtion its be- 
ing geuuine *. It is certain, the king never intended to de- 
fend the Palatinate by arms, whilſt he had any hopes of con- 
cluding his ſon's marriage with the infanta. He uſed however 
that pretence to draw money from his ſubjects, and to fend a 
letter ſigned by the council to all the nobility, and to the lord 
mayor of London, for benevolence 7. But probably this me- 
thod was unſucceſsful, ſo much were the people diſſatisfied 
with the government. At the very time he ſeemed deſirous to 
defend the Palatinate, invaded by the Spaniards, count Gonde- 
mar governed England by his influence over the king *. All 
who had any expectations from the court, were extremely 
careful not to offend him in any. thing whatever, knowing 
how much it was in his power to prejudice ſuch as he was 
diſpleaſcd with. Secretary Naunton failing on ſome occa- 


fion to uſe this policy, loſt his place, which was given to 
Conway. 


On the other hand, the marquis of Buckingham ruled in 


the King's name, without bearing the leaſt contradiction. He 
abſolutely diſpoſed of all offices, or rather his mother, ſince 
he could not deny her any thing *®. As ſhe was extremely 
greedy of money, and a great bigot of the Romiſh religion, 
none were preferred but ſuch as could make large preſents to 
the favourite's mother, and were well inclined to Rome, or at 
leaſt indifferent in point of religion. Nay, places were fre- 
quently taken from thoſe who had paid dear for them, in or- 
der to diſpoſe of them to new purchaſers, Montague having 
given twenty thouſand pounds for the office of lord treaſurer, 
was removed before the year expired, and fir Lionel Cran— 
field put in his place, and created ſoon after earl of Middleſex ©, 
Cranfield had been a merchant in London, and afterwards a 


cuſtom- houſe officer, from whence he was introduced into 


court as a projector : a name given to ſuch as ſuggeſted to the 
miniſters expedients to bring money into the king's exche- 
quer, when there was no parliament. 

The marquis of Buckingham, about the end of the year, 
married the earl of Rutland's only daughter, the richeſt heireſs 
in the kingdom. Some ſay, he debauched her before mar— 
riage, and the earl of Rutland ſent him word, if he did not 
eſpouſe her, the king's favour ſhould not ſcreen him from his 
revenge. Buckingham readily complied, ſince it was a very 


adyantageous match for him. But as the young lady was 


bred a papiſt by her mother, ſhe muſt, for form's ſake, be in- 
ſtructed by Dr. White, who, as it is pretended, made her a 
good proteſtant. However, ſhe was brought by her mother- 
in-law into the old way again. 

The affairs of the proteſtant religion in Germany and 
France were in a very ill fituation. On the other hand, the 
king of Bohemia being driven out of his kingdom, ſaw him- 
ſelf upon the point of lofing alſo the Palatinate. All the 
world murmured to behold the king's extreme indolence with 
reſpect to theſe two affairs, wherein he was particularly con- 
cerned as a father, as a king of England, and as a proteſtant, 
Theſe murmurs produced at length a parliament. Not that 
the court's intent was to ſatisfy the people: but it was judg- 
ed, fince they were ſo defirous, that proper meaſures thould 
be taken for the defence of religion and the Palatinate, the 
houſe of commons would be ready to grant the king an aid 
anſwerable to ſo important a defign. A parliament was there- 
fore ſummoned to meet on the 20th of January 1621 d. But 
the better to perſuade the public the king was really bent 
upon a war, the council nominated, a few days before the 
parliament met, a certain number of the moſt noted lords 
and officers, who had orders to meet and give their opinion 


concerning the means of vigorouſly carrying on the war. 


Mean while, as the people talked too freely of the King's and 
his miniſtry's conduct, they were forbid by proclamation to 
diſcourſe of ſtate- affairs. But this prohibition produced a quite 
contrary effect, it being hardly poſſible to ſtop people's tongues 
by ſuch means. | 
[1621] The king, no doubt, wiſhed to preſerve the Pa— 
latinate for his ſon-in-law. All he could be blamed for was, 
his taking a wrong courſe to that end. Amuled, or as it 


office of lord treaſurer, he was made preſident of the council, Howes, 


p- 1034- ; 
© He had married Ann, daughter to James Bret of Howby in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, eſq; by Ann his wife, filter to Mary Beaumont, counteis of Bucking— 


ham. From the heireſs of his family is deſcended the duke of Dorſet. Duy- 


dale's Baron, vol. II. p. 446. 

It was ſummoned to meet on January 16. Journ, Procer. The king 
iſſued a proclamation, on November 6, wherein he ordered, that the knights 
and burgeſſes ſhould be choſen of the graveit, ableſt, and beſt affected myndes 
that could be found. —Pertons approved for their taceryty.in religion, and 
not noted, either for ſuperſtitious blindneſs, or turbulent humours -R G'! 
Feed, tom. XVII. p. 270. | 
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were bewitched by Gondemar's charm, he believed the prince's 
marriage with the infanta was the moſt proper means, not 
xr r. that this marriage was only a decoy to deceive and 

inder him from taking better meaſures- It will doubtleſs be 
thought ſtrange, that James ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be thus 
managed by a Spaniſh embaſfador, in an affair which ſo much 
concerned the houſe of Auſtria : but it will be the leſs ſurpriſ- 


ing, if his ſituation be conſidered. Firſt, He had an averſion 


to war; and though he would have made believe, it was out 
of reaſon and choice, it is certain however, this averſion was ſo 
natural, that it was almoſt impoſſible for him to overcome it. 

In the next place, his opinion concerning the extent of the 
regal power, made him dread all occafions of caufing his pre- 
rogative to be queſtioned. If he engaged in a war, he muſt call 
a parliament, and the parliament had already convinced him, 
they were not of his ſentiment concerning the extent of the 
prerogative royal, of which he was ſo jealous. It is there- 
fore no wonder, that of the two ways which offered to pre- 
ſerve the Palatinate, namely, war and the prince's marriage, 
he ſhould chuſe that which was moſt agreeable to his tem- 
per and inclination, What is more ſtrange 1s, that in com- 
paring theſe two ways, he ſhould be ſo blind as to think the 
marriage the eafieſt and moſt proper, and would not ſee that 
it was only a ſnare to deceive him. On the other hand, he 
was not ſatisfied with reſolving to take this method rather 
than the other, but even affected to intimate to the houſe of 
Auſtria, that he ſhould not, till the laſt extremity, think of 
having recourſe to arms, and thereby marred all his affairs. 
The emperor and the king of Spain knew how to improve 
theſe wrong proceedings. Gondemar having cafily diſcovered 
the king's ſcheme, failed not to encourage him to purſue it 
ſteadily, by putting him in hopes of ſucceſs. There was an- 
other and very ſtrong reaſon for Gondemar's keeping the king 
in this ſituation. The truce between Spain and Holland be- 
ing about to expire, if the king ſhould reſolve to ſupport his 
fon-in-law by arms, he would be able to make ſuch a diver- 


fion in the Low-Countries, as would make Auſtria pay dear 


for the conqueſt of the Palatinate. For this reaſon chiefly 
the courts of Vienna and Madrid flattered him with the hopes 
of obtaining an honourable peace for the prince Palatine. 
But theſe were only words, which James, too credulous, took 
for deeds. e 

Though the king did not intend to declare war with Spain, 
he was very glad however that the people were inclined to 
ſupport by arms the elector's intereſt. He hoped the parlia- 
ment would grant him large ſums to enable him to make him- 
ſelf feared, and then he fancied, it would be eaſy for him to 
determine his ſon- in- law's affairs without drawing the ſword, 
and conſequently without employing the money which ſhould 
be given him by the parliament. Herein he meant to imitate 
his great-grandfather Henry VII. who often uſed this ex pedient 
to fill his coffers. But he ſhould alſo have imitated his ad- 
dreſs in concealing his deſigns, whereas, on the contrary, 
James's intentions were known to all. | 

The parliament being aſſembled, the King made a ſpeech to 
both houſes, which he divided into three heads. In the firſt, 
he told them what a parliament was, under colour of remind- 
ing them of ſo neceſſary and fundamental a point. The ſe- 
cond contained the reaſons for their meeting. In the third, 
he ſpoke of the grievances which the people thought to have 
cauſe to complain of, and endeavoured to juſtify his conduct. 
As this ſpeech is very long, I ſhall only cite ſuch paſſages as 
may ſerve to diſcover both the king's principles and deſigns. 


He begins thus : 


« My lords ſpiritual and temporal, and you the commons, 
IN multiloquio non deeſt peccatum, ſaith the wiſeſt man 
that ever was; and this experience I have found in mine own 
perſon : for it is true th ere have been many ſeſſions of parlia- 
ment before this, wherein I have made many diſcourſes to 
the gentlemen of the lower houſe, and in them delivered a 
true mirror of my heart; but as no man's actions are free from 
cenſure, in regard of the excellency of perfection, fo, it may be, 
it pleaſed God, ſeeing ſome vanity in me, to ſend back my 
words as wine ſpit into my own face, ſo as I may truly ſay, 
«© J have piped unto you, and you have not danced ; I have 
mourned, and you have not lamented.” 


Concerning the conſtitution of a parliament. 
&« What is a parliament ? It is an aſſembly compoſed of a 
head and a body ; the monarch is the head, and the three 
eſtates e the body, which are called in a monarchy a parlia- 


e As inthe following reign there were great diſputes, whether the biſhops 
were a ſtate or a body aparc by themſelves in the parliament, each fide 
grounded their aſſertion 1 theſe words of this ſpeech; the one athrming 
the king faid, the Three Eſtates, and the other maintaining he mentioned 


ment, which was uſed and created by monarchs ; fg. 
kings were before parliaments, who as ſoon as they de 
ſettled a form of government, and were willing that . 
people ſhould be governed by laws, called their parliaments * 


&c.---Only this T would have you to obſerve, that it i; , 


vain thing for a parliament to preſs to be popular; there i- 
in no ſtate a parliament without a monarchy.---'This 1 1 
you in mind of, that you ſerve under a monarchy 4 x 
that we muſt ſtand and fall with it. Now conſider. rl 
Who called you? Your king. Secondly, Whom he cal. 
The peers, who in reſpe& of the eminency of their places 
and highneſs have an intereſt therein by birth and inher;. 
tance, becauſe they are to aſſiſt the king in his great affairs 
In the next, the church, the clergy, not all, but the RY 
cipal heads thereof, the biſhops.---The knights fland for 
the ſhires, and the other gentlemen for the burroughs: 4 
theſe is the whole body compact. 8 

„ Thirdly, Why are ye called? To give the King vob 
advice in ſuch errands as he ſhall aſk of you, or you fl, " 
think - to afk his advice in. + 

* The king makes laws, and ye are to adviſe him = 
ſuch as will be beſt for the . There is ” 
other cauſe for which the houſe of commons is called, for 


that they beſt know the particular eſtate of their country: 


and if the king ſhall aſk their advice, they can beſt tell 
what is amiſs, as being moſt ſenfible, and alſo petition 
him to redreſs and amend it: they are the authors of {ir 
tenance alſo to him, to ſupply his neceffities ; and that is 
the proper uſe of a parliament. Here they are to offer wh: 
they think fit to ſupply his wants, and he is in lieu ther... 
to afford them mercy and juſtice. | i 
And this I dare boldly ſay, and am not aſhamed to ſpeak 
it, that all people owe a Kind of tribute to their king a5 A 
thankfulneſs for his love to them; and where there 1s this 
ſympathy between a king and his people, it breeds a han; 
Parliament. | | 1 8 


Concerning religion. 

As for religion there are laws enough, fo as the true 
intent and execution follow: : 
As touching the rumour which is ſpread, that I ſhould 
tolerate religion in reſpect to the match which hath been 
long in treaty with Spain for my ſon; I profeſs I will do 
nothing therein which ſhall not be honourable and. for the 
good of religion, elſe am I not worthy to be your king ; 
and if any thing break off this match, it ſhall be the cauſe 
of religion. The trial which you have had of my words 
and writings, wherein I have been a martyr, tortured in 
the mouths of many idle fellows, may give you ample 
teſtimony of. my integrity, in ſuch ſort, as I hope you will 
truſt the wiſdom of. your King ſo far, as I will never do one 
thing in private and another in public: „but if after this 
my declaration any ſhall tranſgreſs, blame me not if I ſee 
them ſeverely puniſhed.” 


Concerning thereaſons of calling a parliament, 

% Now the major errand (I ſpeak the truth) for which ! 
have called you, is for a ſupply of my urgent neceſſities in 
urgent cauſes: ye can all bear me witneſs, that I have 
reigned above eighteen years among you; if it hath been a 
fault in me that you have been at peace all this time, ! 
pray you pardon it; for I took it for an honour unto me, 
that you ſhould live quietly under your vines and fig-trees, 
reaping the fruits of your own labours, and myſelf to be a 
juft and merciful king among you. You have not been 
troubled with preſſing of men, nor with other inconveni- 
encies which the diſaſters of war produce, and yet in theſe 


eighteen years have TI had leſs ſupplies than any king be- 


fore me. Tho late queen, of famous memory, was to far 
ſupplied in her time, that it grew to an annual, contribu- 
tion of one hundred thirty-five thouſand pounds a year: L 
had never above four ſubſidies and fix fitteenths. I chal- 
lenge not more of deſert than ſhe ; but ſure I am, I have 
governed as peaceably. The time fince my ſupyly bath 
been as the time of women with child, Q decem 
tulerint faſtidia menſes, who after ten months long— 
ings, are delivered e of their burthens; but I have travelled 
ten years, and therefore full time to be delivered of in 
wants, 

No you have ſeen a trial of my late care in divers years 
laſt paſt in looking into the particulars of my eſtate, where- 
in I muſt confeſs J have found my revenue (as Job's friends) 


only Two Eſtates: This is the reaſon of the difference which occurs in the 
ſeveral copies. Ruſhyorth and Wilſon have Two Eftates, Franklin, Melton, 
&c. Three Eftates, | 

Theſe 


forſaking me Cin my houſhold expences I have abated 
ten thouſand pounds per annum; in my navy I have aba- 
ted twenty-five thouſand pounds; and ſhortly I hope to 
abate ten thouſand pounds more. In my ordinary I have 
brought the expence from thirty-four thouſand to fourteen 
thouſand pounds], and yet I was loth to believe at firſt that 
theſe were ſo much out of order; but at laſt, by the in- 
formation of ſome private gentlemen, I was induced to 
enter into a particular ſurvey ; and herein was the love of 
my young admiral to me, as he took the envy of all upon 


himſelf for my ſake: and though he be but young, yet I 


find him true in faith, and an honeſt man, and hath had 
the beſt ſucceſs in all he hath taken in hand : he appoint- 
ed under himſelf divers commiſſioners, as a young com- 


mander ſhould do, the better to preſerve himſelf from er- 


rors, and yet fought no reward but my good and ſervice, 
nevertheleſs went through with great diligence and good 
ſucceſs: and therefore I hope the kingdom ſhall lay I have 
now a true care of my eſtate, not taking from others by 
violence, houſe or land, but governing my own with good 
huſbandry.” 


Concerning the affair of Bohemia, he ſaid much the ſame 
things as the marquis of Buckingham wrote in his letter to 
count Gondemar, after which he added : | 
« Tamnow to take for a worſe danger againſt next ſum- 

mer, albeit I will leave no travel untried to obtain a happy 

peace ; but I thought good to be armed againſt the worſe 


time, it being beſt to treat of peace with the ſword in my 


hand: Now I ſhall labour to preſerve the reſt of the Pala- 
tinate, wherein I declare, That if by fair means I cannot 
get it, my crown, my blood, and all ſhall be ſpent, with 
my ſon's blood alſo, but I will get it for him: and this is 
the cauſe of all, that the cauſe of religion is involved in it, 
for they will alter religion where they conquer, and fo 
perhaps my grandchild may ſuffer, who hath committed no 
fault at all. But this is nothing without a ſpeedy ſupply, 
« Bis dat qui citò dat. 

«© Confider who it is that moves you? your king; and 
the care of the reformation, and the charges which he 
hath diſburſed, befides forty thouſand pounds upon the py- 
ratical wars; and conſider if I deſerve not your reſpects. 

« It is ſtrange that my mint hath not gone this eight or 
nine years, but I think the fault of the want of money is 


in the uneven balancing of trade; for other things I con- 


feſs I have been liberal, but the main cauſe of my wants has 
been the ill government of thoſe whom I have truſted 
under me, for I will not make every day a Chriſtmas ; 
and yet it may be in ſome grants I have hurt myſelf, and 
in others my ſubjects; but if I be truly informed, I will 
rightly reform them. 

« Bur for you to hunt after grievances to the prejudice of 
the king and yourſelves, 1s not the errand : deal with me 


as I ſhall deſerve it at your hands: I will not leave any. 


thing undone that becomes a juſt king, if you deal accord- 
ingly. | 

2251 know this parliament hath ben of great expectation, 
and ſo was that at my firſt coming: You I knew, but 
not the laws and cuſtoms of this land. I was led by the 
old counſellors I found, which the old queen left, and it 
may be there was a miſtaking and miſunderſtanding between 
us, which bred an abruption. And at the laſt parliament 


there came up a ſtrange kind of beaſt called Undertakers t, 


a name, which in my nature I abhor, which cauſed a diſ- 
ſolution. 
% Now you have that advantage that I call you out of my 


own free motion, and my truſt is in your good offices: For 


my good ſtates, even all and every one thall find an honeſt 
king of me. | 

How happy a fame will that be, that he is reverenced 
and loved of all his people, and he reciprocally loves them. 
So ſhall I then be honoured by my neighbour princes, and 
peradventure my government be made an example for poſt- 
erity to follow 5.” 


Many remarks and reflections might be made upon this 
ſpeech ; but as that would lead me too far, I thall content 
myſelf with making one fingle obſervation. This ſpecch con- 
tained ſome maxims concerning the regal power, which cer- 
tainly the Engliſh in general did not then admit, as they do 


f Theſe were the earl of Somerſet, and ſome others, who undertook to 
procure the king a parliament at his devotion. 

 'This ſpeech is taken out of the Annals of King James I. For the au- 
thor pretends, that in Wilſon is not the true one. Rapin.— Neither Ruſh- 
wortl's, nor Wilſon's, nor Franklin's, ſeem to be the true ſpeech ; but that in 
Nelton's Introduction. ; 
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not even at this day. If ſince king James's acceſſion, the 
parliament, or the commons in particular,. had endeavoured 
to incroach upon his prerogative, it might not be thought 
ſtrange that he ſhould let them know his reſolution to main- 
tain it, and mark out the bounds they were not to exceed, 
But if we confider what paſſed in the two firſt parliaments of 
this reign, the commons did not begin to attack the king, but 
the king himſelf gave the parliament cauſe to complain. And 
ſuppoſing the grievances complained of by the lower-houſe 
were groundleſs, to repreſent them to the king was no at- 
tempt upon the prerogative royal ; and yet this was the only 
reaſon of diflolving the two firſt pailiaments. It appcars 
moreover, not only in-this to the preſent parliament, but 
alſo in his former ſpeeches, that he made his prerogative to 
conſiſt in an unlimited power, ſince he ſaid in exprels terms, 
That as to diſpute what God may do, is blaſphemy ; fo is 
it ſedition in ſubjects to diſpute what a king may do in the 
height of his power k.“ Hence it was eaſy to infer, he ſet 
no bounds to the prerogative royal. 

The occaſion of calling the parliament was ſo plauſible, 
that the commons eaſily perceived, if they began, according 
to cuſtom, with the conſideration of the grievances betore 
they gave the king money, he would not fail to ſay, that a 
delay in ſo important a juncture was the ſame as a denial, 

The people were extremely incenſed againſt Spain for inva- 
ding the Palatinate. They dreaded the prince's marriage 
with the infanta, and the deſtruction of the proteſtant religion 
abroad. So to deny the king money on this occaſion, would 
be juſtifying his indolence. Some members, however, be- 
lieving the King had no deſign to make war, were defirous to 
ſpare the people's purſes. But the reſt demonſtrated to them, 
the neceſſity of ſacrificing a ſum of money, whether the king 
employed it in defence of the Palatinate, or put it to ther 
uſes. In the firſt caſe, the public would have what they 
wiſhed, and the money given ihe king, would be only a ſmall 
part of what was farther to be expcaded in {ſupport of the 
war. In the ſecond caſe, the king's intentions would be ma— 
nifeſtly known, and that would afford a juſt motive to refuſe 
him money hereafter for imaginary uadurtakings. So, with— 
out any ſollicitation, the commons granted the king two en- 


tire ſubſidies ', with which he was ſatisfied, in expectation 


of obtaining much more hereafter on the tame account. 

Not long after, the king ſent the lord Digby to Vienna, 
to endeavour to adjuſt the elector Palatine's affair, or atleaſt, 
to obtain a truce which ſhould ſecure the Palatinate from the 
danger it was threatened with in the next campaign, I ſhall 
{ſpeak of this negotiation, after the recital of what paſſed in 
the parliament. | | 

The ſubſidy act was no ſooner paſſed, but many petitions 
were received by the houſe of commons, as well againſt the 
increaſe of popery, and impunity of recuſants, as againſt mo- 
nopolies, informers, or projectors. Of the monopolies, three 
were chiefly complained of. The firit was concerning inns, 
which no man could keep without a licence from certain per- 
ſons, to whom the king had granted a patent. The ſecond 
was of the ſame nature with reſpect to ale-houſes. The third 
was the moſt enormous: It was a patent granted by the king 
to ſir Giles Monpeſſon and fir Francis Michel, for the ſole 
making and ſelling of gold and ſilver lace. By this means, 
they ſold great quantities of counterfeit gold lace inſtead of 
real, and if any perſon preſumed to make or ſell any other, 
he was thrown into gaol, and fined ſeverely K. The two 
patentees being informed againſt in the houſe of commons, 


were immediately committed to priſon ; but Monpeſfon, 


Buckingham's creature, found means to make his eſcape. As 
ſoon as he was ſafe, the king publiſhed a proclamation, pro- 
miſing a reward to any perſon that ſhould take him, 

Mean while, the two houſes applied themſelves cloſely to 
the affair of monopolies. The commons would know how 
theſe two perſons obtained their patent, whilſt the lords were 
diligently forming their proceſs. In the mean time the king 
was very uneaſy. He faw the affair was examining in ſuch 
a manner, that the odium could not but fall upon himſelf or 
favourite. Wherefore, to prevent the conſequences, he came 
to the houſe of lords, and made a ſpcech full of render and 
affectionate expreſſions. He affirmed, he was ignorant of the 
ill effects his patent had cauſed, and charged them to bring 
the offenders to ſpeedy and ſevere juſtice : adding, his inten- 
tion was to revoke all his patents which had been ſo injurious 
to the people, and particularly that of gold and filver lace, 


h See the king's ſpeech, March 21, 1609, in his own Works, p. 531. 

i And the clergy three. Coke, p. 111. 

k The lace was made of copper, and other ſophiſticated materials, which 
were of fo poiſonous a nature, that they rotted the hands and arms, and 
brought lameneſs and blindueſs upon thoſe that wrought this compolition, 
Wilſon, p. 731. | 


And 


* 
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which was a kind of falſe coin. He exhorted them more- 
over, to diſpatch the bill they were preparing againſt inform- 
ers and projectors, ſaying, he had before, in the ſtar- chamber, 
ſhew: his diſlike of ſuch people, and to be rid of them would 
be the greateſt eaſe to himſelf, and all thoſe about him. 
For, continued he, Buckingham told me he never found 
ſuch quiet and reſt as in this time of parliament from pro- 
jectors and informers, who at other times miſerably vexed 
him ar all hours.” In ſhort, he told them, he thought 
till then the people had never been ſo happy as in his reign ; 
but now he was aſhamed to confider how his people had 
been vexed and polled, by the vile execution of projects, 
patents, bills of conformity, and the like, which have more 
exhauſted their purſes than fubſidies would have done. Hav- 
ing thus obviated the complaints which could be made againſt 
him, by condemning firſt the occaſion of them, he taught 
the lords how they were to proceed in equitably judging the 
matters before them, namely, not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried away with an inconfiderate zeal for juſtice, in heark- 
. ening to thoſe who accuſed the innocent as well as the guilty. 

Every one knew that he meant to hinder the marquis of 
Buckingham from being attacked, who was reckoned the 
chief author of the monopolies. He had indeed the ſatisfac- 
tion to ſee that the parliament did not carry this affair very 
far. But though he had ordered his ſpeech to be printed, 
and diſperſed, he could not hinder reflections to his diſad- 
vantage. For inſtance, he ſaid in his ſpeech, that © he aſ- 
ſured them in the heart of an honeſt man, and by the faith 
of a Chriſtian king, if theſe grievances had been com- 
plained of to him before the parliament, he would have 
puniſhed them more ſeverely than perhaps the parlia:nent 
intended to do,” and yet he was contented with abandon- 
ing Monpeſſon and Michel, whilſt he defired the perſon 
who procured them their patent ſhould be left unmoleſted. 

However, the lords were fatisfied with puniſhing Mon- 
peſſon and Michel. They confiſcated Monpeffon's eſtate, who 
had made his eſcape, and degraded him of his knighthood !. 
Michel was likewiſe degraded, fined a thouſand pounds, 
impriſoned for life, and carried on horſeback with his face to 
the tail, through the public ſtreets in London. 

Shortly after, the king hearing complaints were brought 
before the peers againſt chancellor Bacon, came to the houſe 
of lords, and ſending for the commons, made a ſpeech, where- 
in he chiefly inſiſted upon the neceſſity of puniſhing corrup- 
tion and bribery in judges. 'Fhen he thanked the commons 
for the two ſublidies, but ſaid, the money had been employed 
betore-hand fo: the defence ot the Palatinate, and mainte- 
nance of his children, who were fled to Holland for refuge : 
That he had procured a ſhort truce, and hoped ſoon to ob- 
tain a genera! peace ; but the great charges of ſending em- 
baſſadors over all Europe, or an army into the Palatinate in 
caſe his negotiations became fruitleſs, required a much larger 
fum than what had been granted him. He concluded, with 
proteſting before God, he would not diſſolve the parliament 
till the affairs in agitation were finiſhed. _ 

Mean while, the houfe of commons having demanded a 
conference of the lords, repreſented to them, that the chan- 
cellor being accuſed of ſeveral crimes, it was not fit he ſhould 
continue any longer in ſo eminent a poſt it he was guilty, or 
be expoſed to calumny if innocent. Whereupon the Jords 
ſent the chancellor to the Tower, and prepared for his trial. 
He uſed all poſſible endeavours to avoid the ſhame of a par- 
ricular and full confeſhon. To that end he preſented an 
humble ſubmiſhon to the houſe, confeſſing himſelf guilty in 
general, and imploring pardon, or at leaſt, that his puniſh- 
ment might not extend farther than the taking from him the 
great ſeal. But the lords were inexorable. 'They required 
him to confeſs the particulars of the charge, whick conſiſted 
in the enumeration of ſeveral bribes he had taken, He was 
ſo very expreſs, that he confeſſed, one of his ſervants took a 
dozen of buttons as a gift, in a cauſe depending before him m. 
But this conteſſion, however full and plain it was, did not 
hinder him from being declared unworthy, not only of the 
office of chancellor, but even of having a place for the future 
in the houſe of peers u, though he had been created baron of 


| And alſo outlawed, and condemned him to perpetual baniſhment. See 
Ruſhwoith, toi. I. p. 27. 


n That dozen of buttons was valued at fifty pounds. The reader may ſee 


an account of tuo proceedings agiuinſt him (which continued irom March 15 
to May z), in State Leials, tom. I. p. 353, &c. 
n He was alto condemned in u fine of forty thouſand pounds, to be im— 


priſoned during the King's plette; and declared for ever incapable of any 
Omice or place. State I rial. | 
» He was created fo Ju'y it, 1617. Rymer's Fœd. tom. XVII, p. 17. 
? To heigluen his rity the more, unamy others were cruſhed by his fall, 


for he was vaitly | debt, and notwithtianding his penſion, he wanted to his 
laſt, living obleure:y i 11s lodging at Grey's-Inn, Wiiſon, p. 535.—His 
too great indulgence e his ſervautz was the cauſe of his ruin; he connived 
2; eit takings, and they were profuſe and expenſive, and had at command 


Verulam, and viſcount of St. Albans . Nay, he was like 
to have been deprived of this dignity P. He was a very great 
genius, and one of the moſt learned men in Europe, but a 
ſervile flatterer, extremely haughty whilſt fortune ſmiled ug on 
him, and cringing when ſhe frowned. After his diigrace, 
he compoſed ſeveral works, and amongſt others, the Hiſtor 
of King Henry VII. to whom certainly he has not given 3 
juſt character. This is not ſurpriſing ; for as his eſtate was 
forfeited by the ſentence paſſed upon him, aud as he lived only 
on a penſion from the king, who always ſpoke of Henry VII. 
his great grandfather with high commendations, he made his 
court to the king, by repreſenting that prince as a pattern of 
wiſdom and virtue 9, | 

It was properly in this third parliament that two parties 
were formed, the one for the court, the other for the people, 
who began from this time to oppoſe one another on all occa- 
ſons. The people had the ſtrongeſt party among the com- 
mons, and the king in the houſe of lords. Not but that the 
kings had always their adherents in both houſes, and the mi- 
niſters and favourites their enemies and enviers. But till this 
parhament, there were not properly any formed parties, or, 
it any, they were not long-lived. But thoſe that began to 
be formed this year, continually encreaſed. Theile arc the 
ſame parties which till ſubſiſt, under the names of Torics aud 
Whigs; the firſt of which labours inceſſantly to ftretch the 
prerogative royal as high as poſſible, when tavouicd by the 
king; and the other is always infiſting on the rig:. and 
privileges of the people. The mutual aniniofity of theſe tuo 


parties, when firſt they were formed, was nothing in com— 


pariſon of what it is at this day, When all parliamen:u4.y 
affairs came to be tranſacted with a ſpirit of party, every thing 
tended by degrees to confuſion. As one of the parties was 
always ready to increaſe the king's power, the others uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours, not only to keep it within due 
bounds, but alſo to leflen it, for fear the king's prerogatives 
might ſerve him for ſteps to mount higher. Thus both went 
too far. James I. gave birth to theſe two parties (who oc- 
caſioned ſo many calamities to England and his own family) 
by haughtily eſtabliſhing prerogatives, which perhaps would 


never have been queſtioned, had he not founded them upon 


principles that opened a door to arbitrary power. He met 
however, with great oppoſition, not only in the houſe of 
commons, but among the peers themſelves, ſeveral of whom 
did not ſcruple to contradict him openly. Of this number 
were the earls of Eſſex, Oxford, Southampton, and War— 
wick; the lord Say and Seal, the lord Spenſer, and ſome 
others. It was then become cuſtomary, that when one lord 
had ſpoken for or againſt the government, he was anſwered 
by another of the oppoſite party, and very oftcn with a heat 
and paſſion unbecoming the dignity of the houſe. One dav, 
as the lord Spenſer was ſpeaking about the government, ud 
alleging ſeveral examples of their great anceſtors, Arundel 
ſuddenly interrupted him, ſaying, My lord, when tacke 
things you ſpeak of were doing, vour anceſtors were Kuap— 
ing ſheep .“ Spenſer inſtantly replied, ** When my anccliors 
(as you fay) were keeping ſheep, your's were plotting treaſ.1.” 
Whereupon the houſe ordering them both to withdraw, it 
was reſolved, in ſpite of the moſt zealous courtiers, that the 
earl of Arundel, as aggreſſor, ſhould give the lord Spenſer 
ſatisfaction, which he refuſing, was ſent to the Tower, and 
not releaſed till he had ſubmitted to the commands of the houte. 

Mean while, the commons finding the king made no pre- 
parations for war, but only ſent Digby to the emperor, were 
not forward to givf him a freſh ſupply, eſpecially as they 
knew the two ſubfidies already granted had been put to other 
uſes. They were not ignorant morcover, that the king 
built all his hopes upon the Spaniſh match, and conſequently 


would not eafily reſolve to take up arms againſt the houſe of 


Auſtria, and the more, becauſe Gondemar had ſtill a great 


influence over him. The truth is, had the king really in- 
tended to wreſt from the Spaniard what was taken from the 
Palacinate, it was not natural for the Spaniſh embatTador to 
have ſo much power at court. The people were extremely 
diſpleaſed with it, and looked upon the Spaniſh marriage s 


a very great misfortune to the nation and the proteſtant rel. 


whatever he was maſter of. His decrees in chancery, were generally made 


witn fo much equity, that never was any one of inem reverſed as umu. 


Ruſworth, tom. I. p. 31. 

4 He was of a middling ſtature, his countenance indented ith age before 
he was old; his preſcnce grave and cymely, of a high-flving and lively wit 
ſtriving in ſome things to be rather mired than underſtood; yer fo quick 
and eaſy where he would expieis himſelt, and hie memory jo 140g and 
active, that he app.ared the me ſter of a large and plenteous ſtore-houie 0! 
knowledge, Wilion, p. 730. | 

The lord Spenſer, t ſeems, took great delight in a country lite, and 
eſpecially in flocks of ſh-cp, uch made Wilton f, “„ He was more Vigt- 
lant to keep the people's liberties {ion wing a prey to we incroaching power 
of monarchy, than his harniles and tender lambs from foxes, and yaveno!s 
creatutes.“ p. 737. 
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gion. Of this they gave Gondemar himſelf a ſenſible proof, 
who was reviled and inſulted by the populace of London 
ſtreets *. The king hearing of it, ordered one of the in- 
ſolent mob to be publicly whipped by the hangman. | 
The king perceiving the commons would never think of 
ranting him a freſh aid, before it was more certainly known 
whether there would be peace or war, ordered the lord 
treaſurer to go in his name, on June 4, and adjourn the 
arliament to the 14th of November. The ſpirit of jealouſy, 
which then reigned among the commons, cauled them to con- 
fider the adjournment as an incroachment upon their privi- 
leges. They pretended, the King had indeed power to pro- 
rogue and diſſolve the parliament, but that adjournment was 
the peculiar privilege of each houſe. So they deſired a con- 


ference with the lords, to perſuade them to concur with them 


in preſenting a petition to the king upon the occaſion. But 
the king acquainting the lords, that ſuch a petition would be 
very diſpleaſing to him, and that he would not ſuffer his 
ower to call, adjourn, prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament 
to be diſpuicd, the lords refuſed to join with the commons. 
Whereupon the commons declared, that they were extreme— 
ly concerned at the king's reſolution, becauſe it deprived 
them of the means of finithing what was begun for the pub- 
lic good. | 
This declaration brought the king to the houſe of peers, 
and after thanking their lordſhips for acknowledging his pre- 
rogative, and refuſing to join with the commons, he told 
them, if they deſired it, he would grant them a delay of eight 
or ten days, but would not do it at the requeſt of the com- 
mons. Upon this offer the lords, after a conference with the 
commons, moved the king to continue their fitting for four- 
teen days, which was granted. Some days after, a com- 
mittee of both houſes attending the king, he took occaſion to 
tell them, how ill he took it that the commons ſhould diſpute 
his undoubted right to adjourn the parliament. Probably, this 
power was not confirmed by cuſtom, fince the commons con- 
fidered it as an invaſion of their privileges, whereas they never 
thought of queſtioning his right to prorogue and diſſolve the 
parliament. Be this as it will, the commons, ſeeing the 
lords, who were equally concerned in the affair, refuſe their 
concurrence, proceeded no farther. Nevertheleſs, on the 
day they were to break up, they drew the following decla- 
ration, “ That taking into moſt ſerious conſideration the 
preſent ſtate of the King's children abroad, and the ge- 
nerally afflicted ſtate of the true profeſſors of the ſame 
Chriſtian religion, profeſſed by the church of England in 
foreign parts, and being touched with a true ſenſe and 
fellow-feeling of their diſtreſſes, as members of the ſame 
body, they do with unanimous conſent declare——— They 
ſhall be ready to the utmoſt of their power, both with 


their lives and fortunes, to affiſt his majeſty, ſo, as that he 


may be able to do that with his ſword, which by a peace- 
able courſe ſhall not be effected.“ : 
Prefently after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, where- 
in he ſet forth, That as many great affairs debated in parlia- 
ment, could not be brought to perfection in ſo ſhort a time, 
the commons thought it convenient to continue the ſame 
ſeſſion in courſe of adjournment :” That as for the griev- 
ances, they were ſuch as he needed not the aſſiſtance of par- 
liament to reform the ſame, and would have redreſſed them 


himſelf, had they been ſooner made known to him. Adding, 
that by his own regal authority, he annulled and revoked 


the patent for gold and filver thread, and ſome others men- 
tioned in the proclamation. At the fame time a ſecond pro- 
clamation was publiſhed againſt fuch as were ſo bold as to 


talk of ſtate-affairs, notwithſtanding his majeſty's former 


command, with threats of ſevere puniſhment, as well againſt 
the concealers of ſuch diſcourſes, as againſt audacious tongues 
and pens, | | 

On the 2oth of July, Joha Williams dean of Weſtmin- 
ſter was ſworn lord keeper of the great ſeal of England, the 
chancellorſhip having been vacant ever fince Bacon's con- 
demnation. 

I muſt now briefly relate what paſſed in Bohemia and the 
Palatinate, after the battle of Prague. This knowledge is 
abſolutely neceſſary for the clear underſtanding of the affairs 
of England. | 

The day after the battle, the city of Prague ſurrendered 
at diſcretion, and the duke of Bavaria returned to Munich, 
leaving his army in Bohernia under the command of count 
Tilly his general, On the other hand, count Bucquoy de- 


paited the 12th of Deccmber for Moravia, which voluntarily 


* Gondemar uſed all poſſible methods to weaken this nation. For he cauſed 


orunzince, and other warlike proviſions, to be conveyed trom England, to 
turnifh the Spaniſh arſenals. And procured, under-hand, the ſending of fir 
Robert Manjel into the Mediterranean, to deſtroy the Algerines, which fe- 
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ſubmitted, as deſpairing of aſſiſtance. After Bucquoy had 
ſpent part of the winter in Moravia and at Vienna, he went 
and commanded the imperial army in Hungary, where he 
was ſlain, after ſome progreſs. A little before, Sileſia had 
likewiſe ſubmitted to the emperor. 

Mean while, count Mansfeldt had fortified himſelf in Bo- 
hemia, from whence the imperialiſts, would have found it 
difficult to drive him. But the king of Bohemia, who was 
ſtill in Holland, hearing the duke of Bavaria was preparing 
to invade the Upper Palatinate, cauſed Mansfeldt ro march 
his army thither, having obtained of the Hollanders a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand florins to pay his troops. Mans feldt 
was not however in condition to withſtand Tilly, who being 
entered the Upper Palatinate with twenty-five thouſand men, 
had taken Bamburgh and ſome other places. Mean while 
as Mansfeldt had intrenched himſelf behind a moraſs, where 
it was impracticable to attack him, count Tilly, to make him 
quit the country, concluded a treaty with him, by which he 
promiſed to ſupply him with two hundred thouſand florins. 
The treaty was concluded the 27th of September 1621, but 
ſome difficulty arifing, it was not executed. So Mansteldt 
kept his polt till the lord Digby's arrival, who paſſing that 
way in his return from Vienna, prevailed with him to march 
into the Lower Palatinate, which was in extreme danger. By 
that means the Upper Palatinate was really loſt and ſubdued 
by the duke of Bavaria. 3 

In the year 1620, Spinola, as I ſaid, began his conqueſts 
in the Lower Palatinate. Since the ſubmiſſion of the king of 
Bohemia's allies to the emperor after the battle of Prague, 
Spinola had continued his conqueſts with rapicity; for there 
was no army to ſtop him, and the Engliſh were too weak to 
oppoſe his progreſs. However, on the 2d of Auguſt 1620, a 
five weeks truce was concluded at Haguenau, which was the 
truce mentioned by King James in his ſpeech to the parlia— 


ment. The archduke had made him believe he agreed to the 


truce purely on his account; but in reality it was only to give 
the emperor time to ſend forces into the Lower Palatinate in 
the room of thoſe Spinola was leading back to the Nether- 
lands, becauſe of the expiration of the twelve years truce be- 
tween Spain and Holland. Spinola leaving but very few 
troops with don Gonſales de Cordova, who was come to 


command in the Palatinate, the truce was as much for the 


Spaniard's advantage as for the king of Bohemia's. Shortly 
after, the Spanith army being ten thouſand ſtrong, Vere was 
forced to retire to Wormes. Mean while, the Spaniſh gene- 
ral became maſter of Stein, Ladenburg, and Keiſers-Lautern, 


and in October beſieged Frankendal, where Vere had retired. 


There was no other way to ſave that important place, than, 
as I ſaid, by cauſing Mansfeldt to come from the Upper Pa- 
latinate. Upon Mansfeldt's approach, Gonſales raiſed the 
ſiege of Frankendal. But preſently after, Tilly arriving in 
the Lower Palatinate with the Bavarian army, and ſome 
troops of Mentz and Wirtzburgh, Mansfeldt was forced to 
retire into Alſatia. This campaign ended with theloſs of all 
the towns in the Lower Palatinate, except Manheim, Heidel- 


burgh, and Frankendal, which were the moſt important. 


Vere continued at Frankendal, Herbert commanded in Man- 
heim, and Borroughs in Heidelbergh. 5 

Philip III. king of Spain, died the 31ſt of March this year, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon Philip IV. 

In France, Lewis XIII. vigoroully preſſed the Hugonots 
and inveſted Montauban, but the long reſiſtance of the be- 
ſieged, compelled him to defiſt. | 

The twelve years truce between Spain and the United Pro— 
vinccs being about to expire, the archduke was afraid James 
would ſend a ftrong aid to the ſtates, in order to oblige the 
Spaniards to reſtore what was taken in the Palatinate. To 
divert him from ſuch a thought, he intimated to him, that 
a peace between the elector Palatine and the emperor was not 
ſo difficult as was imagined, and the emperor doubtleſs would 
agree to it upon reaſonable terms. Nay, he ſent the emperor 
in the elector's behalf a very preſſing letter, which was ſhewn 
to the king. This was attacking bim on his weak fide; for 
he was ever of opinion, that juſtice, honeſty, and the regard 
the world had for him, were ſufficient to determine this affair. 
To inſnare him the more eafily, the emperor wrote to the 
archduke, that at his inſtances, and out of his great reſpect to 
the king of England, he was ready to embrace all proper me- 
thods for a peace with the elector Palatine, On the other 
hand, the king of Spain told the emperor, that if he gave the 
Upper Palatinate to the duke of Bavaria, as was reported, 
he muſt expect no farther aſſiſtance from Spain. All theſe 


cured the Spaniſh coaſts and ſhipping, and diverted to another uſe that mo- 
ney and ſtrength which thould have been employed for the defence of the 
Palatinate, Rullworth, tom. I. p. 3. 
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letters were Communicated to the king or his embaſſadors, 
which confirmed him in his opinion, that there would be no 
occaſion for war, and to ſhew the leaſt miſtruſt would ſpoil 
all. Thus the princes of the houſe of Auſtria amuſed the 
king, to induce him to remain in his fatal neutrality. Upon 
theſe hopes therefore, without queſtioning in the leaſt their 
fincerity, he diſpatched the lord Digby to Vienna, the ſuc- 
ceſs of whoſe negotiation I mult now relate, | 
This embaſſador having an audience of the emperor the 
15th of July, confined his demands to theſe two heads : Firſt, 
That the elector Palatine ſhould be reſtored to the ſame ſtate 
he was in before he was choſen King of Bohemia. Secondly, 
That the imperial ban ſhould be revoked, or at leaft ſuſpended, 
for which the king his father-in-law would undertake to 
oblige him to give the emperor due fatisfaCtion. 

| The emperor, who only ſought to gain time, anfwered in 
writing, that at the requeſt of the king of England, and ſome 
other princes who had wrote to him in the Palſgrave's behalf, 
he was ready to pardon him. That the difficulty of the af- 
fair confifted in two principal points : the firſt was, that 
the Palſgrave ſhould pay him the obedience due to the head 
of the empire ; the ſecond, that he ſhould give him a 
reaſonable ſatisfaction. As this was exactly James's ſcheme 
for an accommodation, a peace ſeemed not to be very remote. 
But the term, Satisfaction, being capable of a more or leſs 
extenſive meaning, it was caſy for the emperor to prolong 
the negotiation, as he pleaſed. However, for fear he ſhould 
be taken at his word, he added in his anſwer, that as he had 
undertaken the war, with the advice and aſſiſtance of divers 
princes, he could do nothing without their conſent, but had 
called a diet at Ratiſbon, the reſolutions whereof ſhould be 
communicated to the king of England. It muſt be obſerved, 
this diet did not meet till January 1623. 

A few days after the emperor had delivered this anſwer to 
the embaſſador, he received a letter from the infanta Iſabella, 
notifying the death of her huſband the archduke at Bruſſels 
the 13th of July, and repeating withal her inſtances in the 
elector's behalf. Whereupon Digby prefented a freſh memo- 
rial, demanding a truce for the Lower Palatinate on three 
conditions: 1. That count Mansfeldt ſhould obſerve the 
truce, otherwiſe the elector Palatine ſhould revoke his com- 
miſſion. 2, That the commiſſion of John-George de Bran- 


denburg, marquis of Jagerndorf, who ſerved the elector, 


Mould be likewiſe revoked. 3. That as ſoon as the truce 
was publiſhed, the elector ſhould deliver. to the emperor, 
Tabor and Witigaw, the only places he ſtill held in Bo- 
hemia. 

The emperor receiving theſe propoſals, communicated 
them to the elector of Saxony and the duke of Bavaria, who 
returned both the ſame anſwer, as if they had given each 
Other the word, namely, they adviſed him to omit nothing 
to reſtore peace to Germany: looſe expreſſions without any 
meaning, but which however gave occafion to believe they 
were inclined to peace. After that, the emperor wrote a let- 
ter to the infanta, which was imparted to Digby, telling her, 
that at her requeſt, and out of his great regard for the king of 
England, who had ſhewn ſo much prudence, fincerity, and 
moderation, he was reſolved to treat of a-truce, on the con- 
ditions propoſed by the Englith embaſſador himſelf. Adding, 
that during the truce, conterences might be held, to try to 
come to a peace. Thus James was obliged either to fit (till 


and expect the event of theſe conferences, or to break with 


the emperor and Spain, when the peace ſeemed to be upon 
the point of conclufion, to which it was well known he 
would not eaſily be determined. 


Some time after, the emperor, whether to gain time, or to 


be freed from Digby's importunities, told him, he intended to 


grant a truce for the Palatinate, if the duke of Bavaria would 
conſent to it. Nay, he advifed him to go and negotiate the 
truce with the duke. Digby leaving Vienna the 11th of Sep- 
rember, came into the Upper Palatinate, where the duke of 
Bavaria then was, at the time Mansfeldt was concluding the 
forementioned truce with Tilly. When Digby talked of a 
truce, the duke told him, “ There was no need to labour 
for a truce, for the wars were at an end, in that he had 
agreed with count Mansfeldt; nor did he doubt of keeping 


both Palatinates in peace, till the emperor and Palſgrave 


were agreed,” The emperor hearing by Digby this anſwer, 
wrote him word, that the face of affairs being altered in 
the Upper Palatinate by Mansfeldt's fault, who had entered 
that country with his troops, the duke of Bavaria was 
under a neceſſity of raiſing an army to drive him thence, 
and it was not reaſonable he ſhould be at that charge to no 
purpoſe. Then it was that Digby, having informed the 
king of the ſtate of affairs in Germany brought Mansfeldt 
into the Lower Palatinate, where his coming ſaved Franken- 


dal. After that, he borrowed upon his own credit ter 
thouſand pounds en, to pay the Engliſh troops, who had 
for a long time received nothing. 


The king being informed, by his embaſlador's letter, of 


the duke of Bavaria's anſwer, wrote to the emperor, to com. 
plain of the invaſion of the Palatinate, and to tell him in 
what manner he conceived the elector Palatine was to give 
him ſatis faction, in order to fix the ſenſe of the word, f. 
That he ſhould renounee the crown of Bohemia. That as 
prince of the empire he ſhould ſubmit to his imperial ma- 
jeſty. 3. That he ſhould aſk pardon on his knees. 4. That 
for the future he ſhould remain quiet, and raiſe no diſturb. 
ance in the empire. 5. That he ſhould be reconciled to aj} 
the princes. 6. That if this was not ſufficient, he would 
undertake to procure what other terms ſhould be deemeg 
reaſonable. Laſtly, He told him, that if he could not obtain 
his ſon-in-law's pardon by fair means, he was reſolved to 
have regourſe to arms. The emperor, without being frighted 
at this menace, ſtill continued to amuſe him; and the better 
to perſuade him he was inclined to peace, he diſpatched 
count Schwatzenburgh to ſettle with him the conditions of 3 
truce. The count was very magnificently received at Lon. 
don. But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of his embaily, x 
muſt relate what paſſed in England till the end of the 
year. = 

The king had faither adjourned the two houſes from the 
14th of November to the 8th of February 1622. But 
Digby's return occaſioned his ordering them to meet the 2th 
of November. As he was a little indiſpoſed, he commanded 
the lord keeper, the lord treaſurer, and the lord Digby, to 
acquaint the parliament with his intentions. The lord keeper 
ſaid, that ſince the laſt adjournment the King had taken pre; 
care of the nation, reforming by his. proclamations thirty. 


ſeven ſeveral grievances complained of by the people, without 


demanding any thing in return for theſe favours, as was uſu! 
in former times. That he had re-aflſembled the parliament, 
upon the declaration of the commons to aſſiſt him powerfully 
in the recovery of the Palatinate. That he had uſed his en- 
deavours to procure a good peace, but with little ſucceſs, as 
the lord Digby would inform them. Then, he put thein in 
mind, that the king had advanced forty thouſand pounds to 
keep together an army in the Lower Palatinate : „ But, con- 
tinued he, unleſs the parliament take farther reſolution, 


and imitate rather antient than modern principles, and be 


more expeditious in what they do, his majeſty's endeavours 
will fall to the ground.” He goncluded, with ſaying, the 


king had reſolved to continue the ſeſſion till ſeven or eight 


days before Chriſtmas, and renew it the 8th of February. 

The lord Digby ſpeaking next, gave a brief account of 
his embaſſy to Vienna, and ſaid, he plainly diſcovered, it 
was the emperor's intent to give the Upper Palatinate to the 
duke of Bavaria, Adding, that a good ſum of money was 
abſolutely neceſſary, both to keep count Mansfeldt's army to- 
gether, and to ſend a ſtrong ſupply of Engliſh troops to the 
Palatinate. | 

The lord treaſurer ſaid, the king's coffers were empty, 
his treafure being exhauſted by the ſums employed in the de- 
tence of the Palatinate. Nevertheleſs, though the king de- 
clared for war, he was reſolved to conclude the Spaniſh mar— 
riage, hoping by that means to heal the breach. 

It is certain, the king had no deſign to go to war, fince it 
could be only with the Spaniard, whom he conſidered as his 
beſt friend, and with whom he was going to be allied by his 
ſon's marriage with the infanta, But he made as if he in- 
tended to take up arms, in caſe he was obliged to it. To 
that end, it was neceſſary, in his opinion, to prepare betimes, 


and begin with ſending money to Mansfeldt to pay his troops 
and continue the war in the Palatinate, till the ſucceſs of the 


negotiations at Vienna and Madrid ſhould be known. The 
king would therefore have it ſuppoſed, as a thing certain, 
that in caſe theſe negotiations were fruitleſs, he was bent to 
begin the war and vigorouſly ſupport it. Conſequently, 
he demanded money to enable him to make the neceflary 


preparations, and required that the affair ſhould be left en- 


tirely to his management. Indeed parliaments are wont to 
act thus, when they think the king is undertaking a juſt and 
neceſſary war: ſo James proceeded upon the uſual cuſtom and 
method of the parliament. There was only one objection to 


be made, on which however no man durſt ſpeak his mind 


freely, namely, that the conduct of the former parliaments 
was grounded upon their good opinion of their kings, and 
their confidence in them. But the commons had no ſuch 
confidence in James I. He demanded money for a war, to 
which they were perſuaded he had no inclination ; and there- 
fore they could not help fearing, that the money which ſhould 
be granted him, would be employed other ways than in a wir 
| | WI 
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with Spain. On the other hand, the commons were taken in 
their own ſnares: to ſhew that the delay of a war, deemed 
neceſſary by all the world, did not proceed from them, they 
had promiſed to put the king in a condition to begin and pur- 
ſue it vigorouſly; but when this promiſe came to be perform- 
ed, their little confidence in the king made them very reſerv- 
ed: it was neceſſary however to ſatisfy the public, and ſhew 
they meant to keep their promiſe, provided they could be eer- 
tain it would be for the advantage of the ſtate. To that end 
they reſolved to make a remonſtrance to the king, and repre- 
ſent to him what they thought requiſite in the preſent junc- 
ture : not that they expected the king would grant their re- 
queſts, but to leave him without excuſe in caſe he refuſed 
them, which was fcarce to be doubted. Such were the ef- 
fects the diſtruſt between the king and the parliament began 
to produce : inſtead of ufing their joint endeavours for the 
public good, each ſtrove to take advantage of the other. For 
the better underſtanding the events of this reign, which were 
the origin and ſpring of the troubles in the next, it will not 
be improper to inſert the whole remonſtrance, notwithſtand- 
ing its length. 


“ Molt gracious and dread ſovereign, 

& WWE your majeſty's moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, now aſſembled in parliament, 
who repreſent the commons of your realm, full of hearty 
lorrow, to be deprived of the comfort of your royal preſence, 
or the rather, for that it proceeds from the want of your health, 
wherein we all unfeignedly do ſuffer ; in all humble manner, 
calling to mind your gracious anſwer to our former petition 
concerning religion, which, notwithſtanding your majeſty's 
pious and princely intentions, hath not produced that good 
effect, which the danger of theſe Times doth ſeem to us to 
require: and finding how ill your majeſty's goodneſs hath 

een requited by prircez of different religion; who, even in 
time of treaty, have taken opportunity to advance their own 
ends, tending to the ſubverſion of religion, and diſadvantage 
of your affairs, and the eſtate of your children; by reaſon 
whereof, your ill- affected ſubjects at home, the popiſh recu- 
ſants, have taken too much encouragement, and are danger- 
ouſly increaſed in their number, and in their infolencics. We 
cannot but be ſenſible thereof, and therefore humbly re- 
preſent what we conceive to be the cauſes of ſo great and 
growing miſchiefs, and what be the remedies. 

“ I. The vigilancy and ambition of the pope of Rome, 
and his deareſt ſon, the one aiming at as large a temporal 
monarchy, as the other at a ſpiritual ſupremacy. 

II. The deviliſh poſitions and doctrines, whereon popery 
is built, and taught with authority to their followers, for 
advancement of their temporal ends, 

II. The diſtreſſed and miſerable eſtate of the profeſſors 
of true religion in foreign parts. 

*© IV. The diſaſtrous accidents to your majeſty's children 


abroad, expreſſed with rejoicing, and even with contempt of 
their perſons. 


« V. The ſtrange confederacy of the princes of the popiſh 


religion, aiming mainly at the advancement of theirs, and 


ſubverting of ours, and taking the advantages conducing 


to that end upon all occaſions, | 
VI. The great and many armies raiſed, and maintained 
at the charge of the king of Spain, the chief of that league. 
* VII. The expectation of the popiſh recuſants of the match 
with Spain, and feeding themſelves with great hopes of the 
conſequences thereof. | 
* VIII. The interpoſing of foreign princes, and their 


agents, in the behalf of popiſh recuſants, for connivance and 


tavour unto them. 
IX. The open and uſual reſort to the houſes, and, which 
is worſe, to the chapels of foreign embaſſadors. 

* X. Their more than uſual concourſe to the city, and their 
frequent conventicles and conferences. 

*© XI. The education of their children in many ſeveral 
ſeminaries and houſes of their religion in foreign parts, ap- 
propriated to the Engliſh fugitives, 

** XIL. The grants of their juſt forfeitures intended by your 
majeſty, as a reward of ſervice to the grantces ; but, . be- 
yond your majeſty's intention, transferred or compounded 
for, at ſuch mean rates, as will amount to leſs than a to- 
leration. 

„XIII. The licentious printing and diſperſing of po- 
piſh and ſeditious books, even in the time of parliament. 
XIV. The ſwarms of prieſts and jeſuits, the common 
incendiaries of all Chriſtendom, diſperſed in all parts of your 
kingdom. | 

* And from the cauſes, as bitter roots, we humbly offer 
to your majeſty, that we foreſee and ſear there will neceſ- 
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ſarily follow very dangerous effects both to church and ſtate. 

For, | 

* J. The popiſh religion is incompatible with ours in re- 
ſpect of their poſitions. | | 

„II. It draweth with it an invivlable dependency on fo- 
reign princes, | | | 

III. It openeth too wide a gap for popularity, to any 
who ſhall draw too great a party. - 

„IV. It hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, and will ſtrive by theſe gra- 
dations ; if it once get but a connivance, it will preſs for a 
toleration : if that ſhould be obtained, they muſt have an 
equality; from thence they will aſpire to ſuperiority ; and 
will never reſt till they get a ſubverſion of the true reli- 


gion, 
* The remedies againſt theſe growing evils, which, in all 


humility, we offer unto your moſt excellent majeſty, are 
theſe : 

J. That ſeeing this inevitable neceſſity is fallen upon 
your majeſty, which no wiſdom or providence of a peace- 
ful and pious king can avoid, your majeſty would not omit 
this juſt occaſion, ſpeedily and effectually to take your ſword 


in your hand, 

* II. That once undertaken upon ſo honourable and juſt 
grounds, your majeſty would reſolve to purſue, and more 
publicly avow the aiding of thoſe of our religion in foreign 
parts, which, doubtlets, would reunite the princes and 
ſtates of the union, by theſe diſaſters diſheartened and diſ- 
banded. 

III. That your majeſty would propoſe to yourſelf to 
manage this war with the beſt advantage, by a diverſion 
or otherwiſe, as in your deep judgment ſhall be found 
fitteſt, and not to -reſt upon a war in theſe parts only, 
which will conſume your treaſure, and diſcourage your 
people. | 

% IV. That the bent of this war, and point of your 


ſword, may be againſt that prince (whatſoever opinion 


of potency he hath) whoſe armies and treaſures have 
firſt diverted, and fince maintained the war in the Palati- 
nate, 

V. That for ſecuring our peace at home, your ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to review the parts of our petition, 
formerly delivered unto your majeſty, and hereunto an- 
nexed, and to put in execution, by the care of choice 
commiſſioners to be thereunto eſpecially appointed, the 
laws already, and hereafter to be madc, for preventing 
of dangers by popiſh recuſants, and their wonted eva- 
ſions. | 

«© VI. That to fruſtrate their hopes for a future age, our 
moſt noble prince may be timely and happily married to 
one of our own religion. | 

„ VII. That the children of the nobility and gentry of 
this kingdom, and of others, ill affected and ſuſpected in 
their religion, now beyond the ſeas, may be forthwith called 
home by your means, and at the charge of their parents or 
governors. | 

« VIII. That the children of popiſh recuſants, or ſuch 
whoſe wives are popiſh reeuſants, be brought up during 
their minority, with proteſtant fchool-maſters and teachers, 
who may ſow, in their tender years, the feeds of true re- 
ligion. - 

bee IX. That your majeſty will be pleaſed ſpeedily to re- 
voke all former licences for ſuch children and youth to tra- 
vel beyond the ſeas, and not grant any ſuch licence here- 
after. „ | 


KX. That your majeſty's learned council may receive 


commandment from your highneſs, carefully to look into 
former grants of recuſants lands, and to avoid them, if by 
law they can; and that your majeſty will ſtay your hand 
from paſling any ſuch grants hereafter, 

This is the ſum and effect of our humble declaration, 
which we (no ways intending to preſs upon your majeſty's 
undoubted and regal prerogative) do, with the fulneſs of 
our duty and obedience, humbly ſubmit to your moſt 

rincely conſideration : the glory of God, whoſe cauſe it 

is ; the zeal of our true religion, in which we have been 
born, and wherein (by God's grace) we are reſolved to die ; 
the ſafety of your majeſty's perſon, who is the very life of your 
people; the happineſs of your children and poſterity ; the 
honour and good of the church and ſtate, dearer to us 
than our lives, having kindled theſe reflections, truly de- 
voted to your majeſty. 

« And ſceing, out of our duty to your majeſty, we have 
already reſolved to give, at the end of this ſeſſion, one en- 
tire ſubſidy, for the preſent relief of the Palatinate only, 
to be paid in the end of February next, which cannot well 
be effected but by paſſing a bull in a parliamentary ny 

| | crore 
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before Chriſtmas; we moſt humbly beſeech ' your majeſty 
(as our aſſured hope is) that you will then alſo vouchſate 
to give life by your royal affent to ſuch bills as before that 
time ſhall be prepared for your majeſty's honour, and the 
general good of your people: and that ſuch bills may be 
alſo accompanied (as hath been accuſtomed) with your 
majeſty's gracious pardon, which proceeding from your 
own mere grace, may, by your highneſs's direction, be 
drawn to that latitude and extent, as may beſt fort with 
your majeſty's bounty and goodneſs. And that not only 
felons and criminal offenders may take benefit thereof, but 
that your good ſubjects may receive eaſe thereby. And if 
it ſhall ſo ſtand with your good pleaſure, that it may ex- 
tend to the relief of the old debts and duties to the crown 
before the firſt year of your majeſty's reign, to the diſ- 
charge of altenations without licence, and miſufing of 11- 
veries, and ouſtre le maine, before the firſt ſummons of 
this parliament and of concealed wardſhips, and not ſuing 
of liveries, and ouſtre le maines, before the twelfth year of 
your majeſty's reign : which gracious favour would much 
comfort your good ſubjects, and eaſe them from vexation, 
with little loſs or prejudice to your own profit. 

And we by our daily and devout prayers to the Almighty, 
the great King of Kings, ſhall contends for a bleſſing upon 
our endeavours; and for your majeſty's long and happy 
reign over us : and for your children's children after you, 
for many and many generations.“ | | 


The king had taken great care, at the opening of the par- 
liament, to mark out the bounds which the commons were not 
to exceed: above all things he intimated to them, that they 
ought not to give him advice without being aſked. They 
neglected this charge very much in their remonſtrance, and 


_ plainly ſhewed they did not believe it belonged to the king to 


determine how far the duty of the people's repreſentatives in 
parliament reached. The king's principles were ſo different 
from thoſe of the commons, that it is no wonder their infe— 
rences were directly contrary. The king did not expect the 
commons ſhould adviſe him, and the commons pretended it 
was their indiſpenſible duty to repreſent to him the dangers 
of the church or ſtate, with the propereſt remedies. The 
king reſted upon the prerogative royal ; but the commons did 
not agree to the extent he gave this prerogative, by virtue 
whereof he pretended to hinder them from taking care of the 
church and ſtate when they were in danger, or their con- 
eerns neglected. It is very difficult, not to fay impoſſible, 
to mark out the bounds of the royal prerogative, as well as 
of the privilege and duty of the nation's repreſentatives, inall 
cafes which may occur. So, without undertaking to decide 


this point, I ſhall only ſay, the commons diſtruſt made them 


take an extraordinary courſe, which doubtleſs they would not 


have followed, had they been to deal with a prince more 


eſteemed, On the other hand, it cannot be denied the king 
gave great occaſion of ſuſpicion and jealouſy, in affecting to 
eſtabliſh his prerogative upon general principles, which will 
never be received in England, without the proper reſtrictions 
to the nature of the Englith conſtitution. | 
But the attempt upon the royal prerogative was not the 
only thing that offended the king. The remonſtrance contain- 
ed what could not but be very diſagreeable to him, ſince, in 
obſcure terms, he was taxed with neglecting the welfare of 
religion and the nation; with tolerating recuſants; with hav- 
ing no defign to engage in a war for the recovery of the Pa- 
latinate, though he defired money for that purpoſe ; with 
granting licences prejudicial to the kingdom; and laſtly, 
having little or no concern for the intereſt of religion, in 
1arrying the prince his ſon with a Spaniſh princeſs. The 
commons not daring to ſpeak their thoughts freely on this 
occaſion, were contented with giving intimations. The king 
perceived it, but forbore in his own vindication to enter into 
particulars, which would not have been for his advantage. 
It was much more agreeable to his intereſt and dignity to 
hinder fo ungrateful a remonſtrance from being preſented to 
bim. And that was the courſe he took. As ſoon as he heard 
the remonſtrance was ready, he ſent the following letter to 
the ſpeaker ; 


To our truſty and well-beloved fir Thomas Richardſon, 


knight, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 
e Mr. Speaker, 
„We have heard by divers reports, to our great grief, 
that our diſtance from the houſes of parliament, cauſed by 


our indiſpoſition of health, hath emboldened ſome fiery and 


popular ſpirits of ſome of the houſe of commons, to argue 
and debate publicly of the matters far above their reach and 
capacity, tending to our high diſhonour, and breach of prero- 


gative royal, Theſe are therefore to command you to make 
known, 1n our name, unto the houſe, that none therein ſha1j 
preſume henceforth to meddle with any thing concerning out 
government, or deep matters of ſtate ; and namely, not to deg} 
with our deareſt ſon's match with the daughter of Spain, nor 
to touch the honour of that king, or any other our friends and 
confederates ; and alſo not to meddle with any man's parti. 


culars, which have their due motion in our ordinary courts of 


juſtice. And whereas we hear they have ſent a meſſage to fir 
Edward Sandys, to know the reaſons of his late reſtraint 
you ſhall in our name reſolve them, that it was not for any 
miſdemeanour of his in parliament 3 but to put them out ot 
doubt of any queſtion of that nature that may ariſe amon 

them hereafter, you ſhall reſolve them in our name, that we 
think ourſelf very free and able to puniſh any man's miſde- 
meanours in parliament, as well during their fitting as after 
which we mean not to ſpare hereafter, upon any occaſion of an 
man's inſolent behaviour there that ſhall be miniſtred unto us; 
and if they have already touched any of theſe points, which 
we have forbidden, in any petition of theirs, which is 
to be ſent unto us, it is our pleaſure that you ſhall tell them, 
that except they reform it before it comes to our hands, 
we will not deign the hearing, nor anſwering of it.” 

© Patcd at Newmarket, Dec. 3, 1621. 


This letter being read and examined in the houſe, the 
commons did not think proper to keep ſilence, but to let 
the king ſee his threats ſhould not deter them from doing their 
duty, as they pretended. They drew therefore a petition, 
which was preſented to the king, with the foregoing remon- 
ſtrance. The petition ran thus: | 


* Moſt dread and gracious ſovereign, 
* We your moſt humble and loyal ſubjects, the knights, 


citizens, and burgeſſes, aſſembled in the commons houſ: 


of parliament, full of grief and unſpeakable ſorrow, through 
the true ſenſe of your majeſty's diſpleaſure expreſſed by 
your letter lately ſent to our ſpeaker, and by him related 
and read unto us: yet comforted again with the aſſu— 
rance of your grace and goodneſs, and of the fincerity of 
our own intentions and proceedings, whereon with confi- 
dence we can rely, in all humbleneſs beſeech your moſt ex- 
cellent majeſty, that the loyalty and dutifulneſs of as 
faithful and loving ſubjects as ever ſerved or lived under a 
gracious ſovereign, may not undeſervedly ſuffer by the 
miſinformation of partial and uncertain reports, which are 
ever unfaithful intelligencers : but that your majeſty would 
in the clearneſs of your own judgment, firſt vouchſafe to 
underſtand from ourſelves, and not from others, what our 
humble declaration and petition (reſolved upon by the 
univerſal voice of the houſe, and propoſed with your gra- 
cious favour to be preſented unto your ſacred majeſty) doth 


contain. Upon what occaſion we entered into confidera- _ 


tion of thoſe things which are therein contained, with 
what dutiful reſpect to your majeſty, and your ſervice, we 
did conſider thereof, and what was our true intention 
thereby. And that when your majeſty ſhall thereby truly 
diſcern our dutiful affections, you will, in your royal judg- 
ment, free us from thoſe heavy charges, wherewith ſome 
of our members are burthened, and wherein the whole houſe 
is involved. | en 

And we humbly beſeech your majeſty, that you would 
not hereafter give credit to private reports, againſt all or 
any of the members of our houſe, whom the whole have 
not cenſured, until your majeſty have been truly informed 
thercof from ourſelves : and that in the mean time, and 
ever, we may ſtand upright in your majeſty's good grace 
and opinion, than which no worldly conſideration is or can 
be dearcr unto us. | 

© When your majeſty had reaſſembled us in parliament b. 
your royal commandment, ſooner than we expected, ani! 
did vouchſafe, by rhe mouths of three honourable lords, 
to impart unto us the weighty occaſions moving your ma- 
jeſty thereunto, and from them we did underſtand thet* 
particulars : | 

„That notwithſtanding your princely and pious endet- 


vours to procure peace, the time is now come, that Janus's 


temple muſt be opened. 

That the voice of Bellona muſt be heard, and not th: 
voice of a turtle. | 

© That there was no hope of peace, nor any truce to be 
obtained, no not for a few days. 

« That your majeſty muſt either abandon your own ch1]- 
dren, or engage yourſelf in a war, wherein conſideration 
is to be had, what foot, what horſe, what money will be 
ſufficient, 

„ That 
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© That the Lower Palatinate was ſeized upon by 
of the king of Spain as executor of the ban there 
of the duke of Burgundy, as the 
duke of Bavaria. 

That the king of Spain, at his own charge, had now at 
leaſt five armies on foot. 

That the princes of the union were diſbanded, but the 
catholic league remained firm, whereby thoſe princes ſo 
diflevered, were in danger, one by one, to be ruined. 

«© That the eſtate of thoſe of the religion in foreign parts 
was miſerable; and that out of theſe confiderations we 
were called to a war, and forthwith to adviſe for a ſupply 
of keeping the forces in the Palatinate from diſbanding, 
and to foreſee the means for raiſing and maintaining the 
body of an army for the war againſt the ſpring. We 
therefore, out of our zeal to your majeſty and your poſte- 
rity, with more alacrity and celerity than ever was prece- 
dented in parliament, did addreſs ourſelves to the ſervice 
commended unto us. And although we cannot conceive 
that the honour and ſafety of your majeſty and your poſte- 
rity, the patrimony of your children invaded and poſlefled 
by their enemies, the welfare of religion and ſtate of your 
kingdoms, are matters at any time unfit for the deepeſt 
contideration in time of parliament; and although before 
this time we were in ſome of theſe points filent, and yet 
being now invited thereunto, and led on by ſo juſt an oc- 
caſion, we thought it our duties to provide for the preſent 
ſupply thereof, and not only to turn our eyes on a war 
abroad, but to take care for the ſecuring of our peace at 
home, which the dangerous increaſe and inſolency of po— 
piſh recuſants, apparently, viſibly, and ſenfibly did lead us 
unto. The conſideration whereof did neceſſarily draw us truly 
to repreſent unto your majeſty, what we conceive to be the 
cauſes, that we fearcd would be the effects, and what we 
hoped might be the remedies of theſe growing evils ; 
among which, as incident and unavoidable, we fell upon 
ſome things which ſeem to touch upon the king of Spain, 
as they have relation to popiſh recuſants at home, to the 
wars by him maintained in the Palatinate againſt your ma— 
jeſty's children, and to his ſeveral armics now on foot; yet, 
as we conceived, without touch of diſhonour to that king, 
or any other prince your majeſty's conſederate. 


In the diſcourſe whereof, we did not aſſume to ourſelves 
any power to determine of any part thereof, nor intend to 
encroach or intrude upon the ſacred bounds of your royal 
authority, to whom, and to whom only, we acknowledge 
it doth belong to reſolve of peace and war, and of the mar- 
riage of the moſt noble prince your ſon ; but as your 
molt loyal and humble ſubjects and ſervants, repreſenting 
the whole commons of your kingdom (who have a large 
intereſt in the happy and proſperous eſtate of your majeſty, 
and your royal poſterity, and of the flouriſhing eſtate of 
our church and commonwealth), did reſolve, out of our 
cares and fears, truly. and plainly to demonſtrate theſe 
things to your majeſty, which we were not aſſured could 
otherwiſe come ſo fully and clearly to your knowledge; and 
that being done, to lay the ſame down at your majeſty's 
feet, without expectation of any other anſwer of your ma— 
zeſty, touching theſe higher points, than what at your 
good pleaſure, and in your own time, ſhould be held fir. 
This being the effect of what we had formerly reſolved 
upon, and thele the occaſions and reaſons inducing the 
ſame, our humble ſuit to your majeſty and confidence is, 
that your majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to receive, at 
the hands of theſe our meſſengers, our former humble de- 
claration and petition, and vouchſafe to read, and favour- 
ably to interpret the ſame : and that ſo much thereof as 
containeth our humble petition concerning jeſuits, prieſts, 
and popiſh recuſants, the paſſage of bills, and granting 
vour royal pardon, you will vouchſafe an anſwer unto us. 

And whereas your majeſty, by the general words of your 
letter, ſeemeth to reſtrain us from intermeddling with mat- 
ters of government, or particulars which have their mation 
in the courts of juſtice, the generality of which words, in 
the largeneſs of the extent thereof (as we hope beyond your 
majeſty's intention) might involve thoſe things which are 
the proper ſubject of parliamentary occaſions and diſcourſe. 

And whereas your majeſty doth ſeem to abridge us of the 
antient liberty of parliament, for freedom of ſpeech, jurit- 


the army 
in quality 
Upper Palatinate was by the 


diction, and juſt cenſure of the houte, and other procced— 


ings there (wherein, we truſt in God, we ſhall never tranſ— 
greſs the bounds of loyal and dutiful ſubjects), a liberty which 
we aſſure ourſelves ſo wiſe and ſo juſt a king will not infringe, 
the ſame being our antient and undoubted right and inherit- 


ance received from our anceſtors ; without which we cannot 


freely debate, nor clearly diſcern of things in queſtion before 
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us, nor truly inform your majeſty ; in which we have been 
confirmed by your majeſty's moſt gracious former ſpeeches 
and meſſages. We are therefore now again inforced in all 
humbleneſs to pray your majeſty to allow the Mine, and 
thereby to take away the doubts and ſcruples your majcity's 
late letter to our ſpeaker hath wrought upon us. 

* So ſhall we your loyal and loving ſubjects ever acknow- 
ledge your majeſty's juſtice, grace, and goodneſs, and be 
ready to perform that ſervice to your majeſty, which in the 
true affection of our hearts we profeis, and pour out our daily 
and devout prayers to the Almighty tor your majeſty's long; 
life, happy and religious reign, and proſperous eſtate, and 
for your royal poſterity after you for ever.“ 


This petition, with the remonſtrance annexed, was ſent 
to the king by twelve members, at the head of whom the 
houſe affected to ſet fir Richard Weſton, a privy counſellor, 
a known papiſt, and thought to be the perſon that moſt in- 
cenſed the king againſt the commons. Then the houſe re— 
ſolved to proceed to no other affair, till they had an aaſwer to 
their petition, The king received the twelve members very 


roughly. Some ſay, he called for twelve chairs for them, 


ſaying, Here are twelve kings come to me.” He received 
from them the laſt petition, but rejected theremonſtrance, with 
the copy of the petition already preſented to him againſt 
the recuſants. Some days after, he ſent the commons an an— 
ſwer in writing. As nothing can better diſcover hat prince's 
deſigns and character than his ſpeeches, though genornily 
very long, the reader perhaps will be glad to fee thi: aniwer 
at length. | 


* We mull here begin in the ſame faſhion that we would 
have done, if your firlt petition had come to our hands, be- 
fore we had made a ſtay thereof; which 1s to repeat the firſt 
words of the late queen of famous memory, uſed by her, in 
an anſwer to an 1niolent propoſition made by a Yolonian em- 
baſſador unto her; that is, Legatum expectabamus, heraldum 
accipimus.“ For we had great reaſon to expect, that the firſt 
meſſage from your houle ſhould have been a meitage of 
thanklgiving for our continued gracious behaviour towards 
our people, fince your laſt receis, not only by our procla- 
mation of grace, wherein were contained fix or ſeven and 


thirty articles, all of ſeveral points of grace to the people, 


but alſo by the labour we took for the ſatisfaction of both 
houſes, in thoſe three articles recommended unto us in both 


their names, by the right reverend father in God the arch- 


biſhop of Canterbury ; and likewiſe for the good government 
of Ireland, we are now in hand with at your requeſt: but not 
only have we heard no news of all this, but contrary, great 
complaints of the danger of rcligion within the kingdom, 
taculy implying our ill-government in this point, And we 
leave you to judge, whether it be your duties, that are the 
repreſentative body of the people, ſo to diſtaſte them with 
our government; whereas by the contrary it is your duty, 
with all your endeavours, to kindle more and more a duti— 
ful and thankful love in the peoples hearts towards us, for 
our juſt and gracious government. 

„ Now whereas, in the very beginning of this your apo- 
logy, you tax us in fair terms of truſting uncertain reports 
and partial informations concerning your procecdings, we 
wiſh you to remember, that we are an old and experienced 
king, needing no ſuch leſſons, being in our conſcience freeſt 
of any king alive from heariyg or truſting idle reports, which 
ſo many of your houle as are neareſt us can bear witneſs unto 
you, if you would give as good car to them, as you do to 
ſome tribunitial orators among vou: and for proof in this 
particular, we have made your own meſſengers confer your 
other petitions ſent by you, with the copy thereof, which was 
ſent us before; between which there is no difference at all; 
but that fince our receiving the firſt copy, you added a con- 
clufion unto it, which could not come to our hands till it was 
done by you, and your meſſenger ſent, which was all at one 
time. And if we had no copy of it beforchand, we muſt have 
received your firſt petition, to our great diſhonour, before we 


had known what it contained, which would have enforced us 


to return you a far worſe anſwer than now we do; for then 
your meſſengers had returned with nothing, but that we have 
judged your petition unJawful and unworthy of an anfwer : 
for as to your concluſion thereof, it is nothing but Proteſtatio 
contraria facto; for in the body of your petition, you uſurp 


pon our prerogative royal, and meddle with things tar 


above your reach; and then in the concluſion you proteſt 
the contrary ; as if a robber would take a man's purſe, and 
then proteſt he meant not to rob him. For firſt, you pre— 
fume to give us your advice concerning the match of our 
dearclt ſon with ſome proteſtant (we cannot tay princels, 
for we know none of theſe fit for him), and diftuade us 
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from his match with Spain: urging us to preſent war with 
that king: and yet in the concluſion, forſooth, ye proteſt 
ye intend not to preſs upon bur moſt undoubted and regal 
prerogative ; as it the petitioning of us in matters that your- 
{elves confeſs ye ought not to meddle with, were not a 
meddling with them. 

© And whereas ye pretend, that ye were invited to this 
courſe by the ſpeeches of three honourable lords; yet by 
ſo much as yourſelves repeat of the ſpeeches, nothing can 
be concluded, but that we were reſolved by war to regain 
the Palatinate, if otherwiſe we could not attain it. And 
you are invited to adviſe forthwith upon a ſupply, for kee p- 
ing the forces in the Palatinate from diſbanding, and to 
foreſee the means for the raiſing and maintenance of the 
body of an army for that war againft the ſpring. Now, 
what inference can be made upon this, that therefore we 
muſt preſently denounce war againſt the king of Spain, 
break our deareſt ſon's match, and match him to one of 
our religion, let the world judge. The difference is no 
greater, than if we would tell a merchant, that we had 
great need to borrow money from him for raifing an army ; 
that thereupon it would follow, that we were bound to 
follow his advice in the direction of the war, and all things 
depending thereupon : but yet not contenting yourſelves 
with this excuſe of yours, which indeed cannot hold water, 
ye come after to a direct contradiction to the concluſion of 
your former petition, ſaying, that the honour and ſafety of 
us and our poſterity, and the patrimony of our children, 
invaded and poſſeſſed by their enemies, the welfare of re- 
ligion, and ſtate of our kingdome, are matters at any time 
not unfit for your deepeſt confiderations in parliament. To 
this generality, we anſwere with the logicians, that where 


all things are contained, nothing is omitted. So as this 


plenipotencie of yours, inveſts you in all power upon earth, 
lacking nothing but the pope's to have the keys alſo both 
of heaven and purgatory : and to this vaſte generality of 
yours, we can give no other anſwer; for it will trouble 
all the beſt lawyers in the houſe to make a good commen- 
tary upon it: for ſo did the puritan miniſters in Scotland 
bring all kinde of cauſes within the compaſſe of their juril- 
dition, ſaving, that it was the church's office to judge of 
| ſlander, and there could no kinde of crime or fault be com- 
mitted, but there was a ſlander in it, either againſt God, the 
king, or their neighbour; and by this means they hooked 
in to themſelves the cognizance of all cauſes : or like Bel- 
larmine's diſtinction of the pope's power over all kings, in 
ordine ad ſpiritualia, whereby he gives them all temporal 
juriſdiction over them. | 
But to give you a direct anſwere to the matter of war 
for which you are ſo carneſt. We confeſs, we rather ex- 
pect you ſhould have given us great and heartie thanks, for 
the long maintaining a ſettled peace in all our dominions, 
when all our neighbours about are in a miſerable combuſ- 
tion of war; but, Dulce bellum inexpertis.“ And we 
indeed find by experience, that a number of our ſubjects 
are ſo pampered with peace, as they are defirqus of change, 
though they know not what. 
lt is true, that we have ever profeſſed, and in that minde 
with God's grace we will live and die, that we will labour 
by all means poſhble, either by treaty or by force, to re- 
ſtore our children to their antient dignity and inheritance : 
and whatſoever chriſtian princes or potentates will ſet them- 
ſelves againſt it, we will not ſpare any lawful means to 


bring our ſo juſt and honourable purpoſe to a good end; 


neither ſhall the match of our ſon, or any other worldly 
reſpect, be preferred to this our reſolution, For by our 
credit and intervention with the king of Spain, and the arch- 
ducheſs and her huſband, now with God, we preſerved the 
Lower Palatinate one whole year from any further conquering 
in it, which in eight days ſpace, in that time might have 
eafily been ſwallowed up by Spinola's army without any 
reſiſtance. And in no better caſe was it now at our embaſ- 
ſador the lord Digby's coming through Heidelburgh, if he 
had not extraordinarily ſuccoured it. | 

hut becauſe we conceive that ye couple this war of the 
Palatinate with the cauſe of religion, we muſt a little unfold 
your eyes herein. | 

*© The beginning of this miſerable war, which hath ſet all 
Chriſtendom on fire, was not for religion, but only cauſed 


by our ſon-in law his haſty and harſh reſolution, following 


cvil counſel, to take to himſelf the crown of Bohemia. 
And that this is true, himſelf wrote letters unto us at 
that time, defiring to give aſſurance both to the French 
king, and tate of Venice, that his accepting of the crown 
of Bohemia, had no reference to the cauſe of religion, but 


only by reaſon of his right of election (as he called it), And 
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we would be ſorry that that aſperfion ſhould come upon gy; 


religion, as to make it a good pretext for dethroning of kings, 


and uſurping their crowns; and we would be loth that out 
people here ſhould be taught that ſtrange doctrine : nv, let 
us not ſo far wrong the jeſuits, as to rob them of their feet 
poſitions and practice in that very point. 

«© And upon the other part, we affure ourſelf ſo far of 
your charitable thoughts of us, that we would never haye 
conſtantly denied our ſon-in-law both the title and aſſiſtance 
in that point, if we had been well perſuaded of the juſtice of 
his quarrel. But to conclude; this unjuſt uſurpation of the 
crowns of Bohemia and Hungaria from the emperor, hath 
given the pope and all that party too fair a ground, and opened 
them too wide a gate for curbing and opprefling of many 
thouſands of our religion, in divers parts of Chriftendom, 

& And whereas you excuſe your touching upon the kin 
of Spain, upon occaſion of the incidents by you repeated in 
that place, and yet affirm, that it is without any touch to 
his honour ; we cannot wonder enough that you are {g 
forgetful both of your words and writs, for in your former 
petition ye plainly affirm, that he affects the temporal mo- 
narchy of the whole earth; than which there can be no more 
malice uttered againſt any great king, to make all other 
princes and potentates both envy and hate him; but if ye liſt it 
may eaſily be tried, whether that ſpeech touched him in 
honour or not, if ye ſhall aſk him the queſtion, whether 
be means to aflume to himſelf that title or no, tor every king 
can beſt judge of his own honour, We omit the particular 
ejaculations of ſome. foul-mouthed orators in your houſe, 
againſt the honour of that king's crown and ſtate. 

And touching your excule of not determining any thing 
concerning the match of our deareſt ſon, but only to tell your 
opinion, and lay it down at our feet. Firſt, we defire to 
know, how you could have preſumed to determine in that 
point, without cominitting of high treaſon. And next, you 
cannot deny but your talking of his match after that manner, 
was a direct breach of our commandment, and declaration out 
of her own mouth, at the firſt ſetting down of this parlia- 
ment, where we plainly profeſſed that we were in treaty of 
this match with Spain; and wiſhed you to have that confi- 
dence in our religion and wiſdom, that we ſhould ſo manage 
It, as our religion ſhould receive no prejudice by it : And the 
ſame we now repeat unto you, profeſſing that we are fo far 
engaged in that match, as we cannot in honour go back, ex- 
cept the king of Spain perform not ſuch things as we expect 
at his hands. And therefore we are ſorry, that you ſhould 
ſhew to have ſo great diſtruſt in us, as to conceive that we 
ſhould be cold in our religion, otherwiſe we cannot imagine 
how our former public declaration ſhould not have ſtopped 
your mouths in this point. | 

* And as to your requeſt, that we would now receive your 
former petition ; we wonder what could make you preſume 
that we would receive it, whereas in our former letter we 
plainly declared the contrary unto you. | 

© And therefore we have juſtly rejected that ſuit of yours: 
For what have you left unattempted in the higheſt points 
of ſovereignty, in that petition of yours, except the ſtrik- 
ing of coin ? For it contains the violation of leagues, the 
particular way how to govern a war, and the marriage of 
our deareſt fon, both negative with Spain, nay, with any 
other popith princeſs ; and allo affirmatively, as to the 
matching with one of our religion; which we confeſs is 2 
ſtrain beyond any providence or wiſdom God hath given us, 
as things now ſtand. 

5 'Theſe are unfit things to be handled in parliament, ex- 
cept your king ſhall require it of you: For who can have 
wiſdom to judge of things of that nature, but ſuch as are 
daily acquainted with the particulars of treaties, and of the 
variable and fixed connexion of affairs of ſtate, together 
with the knowledge of the ſecret ways, ends, and inten- 
tions of princes in their ſeveral. negotiations? Other wiſe, 
a ſmall miſtaking of matters of this nature may produce 
more effects than can be imagined; and therefore, Ne 
ſutor ultra crepidam.“ And befides, the intermeddling in 
parliament with matters of peace or war, and marriage 
of our deareſt ſon, would be ſuch a diminution to us, to 
our crown in foreign countries, as would make any prince. 
neglect to treat with us, either in matters of peace or mar- 
riage, excepting they might be aflured by the aflent of the 
parliament. And ſo it proved long ago with the King ot 
France *, who upon a trick procuring his ſtate to ditlent 
from ſome treaty which before he had made, was atter 
refuſed treating with any other princes, to his great re- 
proach, unleſs he would firſt procure the aſſænt of his gftates 
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to their propoſition, And will you caſt your eyes upon the 
Jace times, you fhall find that the late queen, of famous 
memory, was humbly petitioned by a parliament to be pleaſed 
to marry : Buther anfwer was, 'That ſhe liked their petition 
well, becauſe it was fimple, not limiting her to place or per- 
ſon, as not befitting her liking to their fancies ; and if they 
had done otherwiſe, the would have thought it a high preſum p- 
tion in them. Judge then what we may do in ſuch a caſe, 
having made our public declaration already (as we ſaid before) 
directiy contiary to that which you have now petitioned. 

“ Now to the points in your petition, whereof you defire 
an anſwer, as properly belonging to the parliament: The 
firſt and greateſt point 1s that of religion; concerning 
which, at this time, we can give you no other anſwer than 
in general ; which is, that you may reſt ſecure, that we will 
never be weary to Go all we can for the propagation of our 
religion, and repreſſing of popery: But the manner and form 
vou muſt remit to our care and providence, who can beſt con— 
ſider of times and ſeaſons, not by undertaking a public war 
of religion through all the world at once (which how hard 
and dangerous to taſk it may prove, you may judge). But 
this puts us in mind, how all the world complained the laſt 
year of plenty of corn; and God ſent us a cooling card this 
year for that heat: And fo we pray God, that this defire 
among you of kindling wars (ſhewing your wearinels of peace 
and plenty) may not make God permit us to fall into the 
miſeries of both. But as we already ſaid, our care of religion 
mult be ſuch as on the one part we muſt not, by the hot per- 
ſecution of our recuſants at home, irritate foreign princes of 
contrary religion, and teach them the way to plague the 
proteſtants in their dominions, with whom we daily intercede, 
and at this time principally, for eabe to them of our profeſſion 
that live under them ; yet upon the other part, we never mean 
to ſpare from due and ſevere puniſhment any papiſt that will 
grow inſolent tor living under our ſo mild government. And 
you may alſo be aflured, we will leave no care untaken, as 
well for the education of the youth at home, eſpecially the 
children of papiſts, as alſo tor preſerving at all times hereafter 
the youth that are or ſhall be abroad, from being bred in 
dangerous places, and ſo poiſoned in popiſh ſeminaries. And 
as in this point, namely, the good education of popiſh youth 
at home, we have already given ſome good proots, both in 
this kingdom and in Ireland, fo will we be well pleaſed to pals 
any good laws that ſhall be made, either now, or at any time 
hereafter to this purpoſe. | 

And as to your requeſt of making this a ſeſſion, and 
grariting a general pardon ; it ſhall be in your defaults, if we 
moke not this a ſeſſion betore Chriſtmas. 

«© But for the pardon, ye crave ſuch particulars in it, as we 
muſt be well adviſed upon, leſt otherwiſe we give you back 
the double or treble of what we are to receive by your entire 
ſubſidy without fifteenths. But the ordinary courſe we hold 
fitteſt to be uſed ſtill in this caſe, is, That we ſhould of our 
free grace ſend you down a pardon from the higher houle, 
containing ſuch points as we ſhall think fitteſt, wherein, we 
hope, ye (hall receive good ſatisfaction. 

«© But we cannot omit to ſhew you, how ſtrange we think 
it, that you ſhould makeſo bad and unjuſt a commentary up- 
on ſome words of our former letter, as if we meant to reſtrain 
you thereby of your antient privileges and liberties in parlia- 


ment. Truly, a ſcholar would be aſhamed fo to miſplace and 


misjudge any ſentences in another man's book. For, whereas 
in the end of oui former letters, we diſcharge you to meddle 
with matters of government, and myſteries of ſtate, namely, 
matters of war or peace, of our deareſt ſon's match with 
Spain; by which particular denominations we interpret and 
reſtrain our former words: And then, atter we forbid you to 
meddle with ſuch things as have their ordinary courſe in courts 
of juſtice ; ye couple together theſe two diſtinct ſentences, and 
plainly leave out theſe words, © Of myſteries of ſtate ;* fo as 
ye err, © à bene diviſis ad male conjuncta :* For of the former 
part concerning myſteries of ſtate, we plainly reſtrain our 
meaning to the particulars that were after mentioned ; and 
in the latter, we confeſs we meant it by fir Edward Coke's 
fooliſh buſineſs d. And therefore it had well become him, 
eſpecially being our ſervant, and one of our council, to have 
complained unto us, which ke never did, though he was or- 
dinarily at court ſince, and never had acceſs refuſed unto him. 

„And although we cannot allow of the ſtile, calling it 
© your antient and undoubted right and inheritance ;' but 
could rather have wiſhed, that ye had ſaid, That your 
privileges were derived from the grace and permiſſion of our 


d This fooliſh buſineſs was a deſign formed by chancellor Bacon, one Lep- 
ton, and Goldſmith, againit fir Edward Coke, after he was diſcharged trom 
being chief juſtice, namely, to exhibit an information againſt him in the 
ſtar- chamber, or ſend him into Ireland. This buſineis was debated in the 
houſe of commons. Coke, p. 118. 


anceſtors and us' (for moſt of them grow from prece- 
dents, which rather ſhew a toleration than inheritance) : yet 
we are pleaſed to give you our royal aſſurance, that as long 
as you contain yourſelves within the limits of your duty, we 
will be as careful to maintain and preſerve your lawful li— 
berties and privileges, as ever any of our predeceſſors were; 
nay, as to prelerve our own royal prerogative, ſo as your 
houſe ſhall only have need to beware to trench upon the pre- 


Togative of the crown ; which would enforce us, or any juſt 


King, to retrench them of their privileges, that would pare 
his prerogative, and flowers of the crown : But of this, we 
hope, there ſhall never be cauſe given.” 


++ Datedat Newmarket the 11th day of December, 1621 ©.” 


The laſt part of the king's anſwer was ſo clear, as to want 
no explanation. He had contented himſelf hitherto with in- 
linuating certain principles, the conſequences whereof he had 
carefully concealed, and thereby ſeemed to reſerve to him- 


| ſelf the power either of admitting theſe conſequences, in their 


utmoſt extent, or with reſtrictions, or of denying them, ac- 
cording as occaſion ſhall require. But now, whether he gave 
way to his paſſion, or was glad at laſt to ſpeak his thoughts 
clearly, not to be conſtrained any longer to uſe doubtful ex- 
preſhons, which very often were pretended not to be under- 
flood, he put the commons under a neceſſity either of grant- 
ing his pretenſions, or oppoſing them openly. But if I may 
venture to ſay it, he committed an inexcuſable error, in not 
diſſolving the parliament, before the commons had time to 


debate upon his anſwer, He would thereby have eſtabliſhed 


his pretenſions without incurring the vexation of an open and 
public oppoſition, which he muſt have expected, unleſs he 
was wilfully blind. The commons having read the anſwer, the 
conſequences whercof they plainly perceived, and knowing 


the parliament was going to be diſſolved or prorogued, drew 
up the following proteſtation : 


© The commons now aſſembled in parliament, being juſtly 
occaſioned thereunto concerning ſundry liberties, franchiſes, 
and privileges of parliament, amongſt others here mentioned, 


do make this proteſtation following; that the liberties, fran- 


chiles, privileges, add juriſdiction of parliament, are the an- 
tient and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the ſub- 
jects of England ; and that the arduous and urgent affairs 
concerning the king, ſtate, and defence of the realm, and of 
the church of England, and the maintenance and making of 
laws, and redreſs of miſchiefs and grievances which daily 
happen within this realm, are proper ſubjects and matter of 
counſel and debate in parliament ; and that in the handling 


and proceeding of thoſe buſineſſes, every member of the 


houſe of parliament hath, and, of right, ought to have, free- 
dom of ipeech, to propound, treat, reaſon, and bring to 
concluſion the ſame; and that the commons in parliament 
have like liberty and treedom to treat of theſe matters in ſuch 
order, as in their judgments ſhall ſeem fitteſt ; and that every 
member of the ſaid houſe hath like freedom from all im- 
peachment, impriſonment, and moleſtation (other than by 
cenſure of the houſe itſelf), for, or concerning, any ſpeak- 
ing, reaſoning, or declaring of any matter or matters 
touching the parliament or parliament-buſineſs: And that if 
any of the ſaid members be complained of, and queſtioned 
for any thing done or ſaid in parliament, the ſame is to be 
ſhewed to the king by the advice and aſſent of all the com- 
mons aflembled in parliament, before the king give credence 
to any private information.” | 

The king being informed of the proteſtation, called a coun- 
cil, and came in perſon, to cauſe what 1s contained in the 
following memorial, to be ordered. 


Whitehall, Dec. 3o, 1621. 


«© His moſt excellent majeſty coming this day to the 


council, the prince his highneſs, and all the lords, and 
others of his majeſty's privy council ſitting about him, and 
all the judges then in London, which were fix in number, 
there attending upon his majeſty ; the clerk of the com- 
mons houſe of parliament was called for, and commanded 


to produce his journal - book, wherein was noted, and 


entries made of moſt paſſages that were in the commons houſe 
of parliament ; and amongꝑſt other things, there was written 
down, the form of a proteſtation, concerning ſundry liberties, 
privileges, and franchiſes of parliament ; with which form 
of proteſtation his majeſty was juſtly offended. Nevertheleſs, 
his majeſty, in a moſt gracious manner, there expreſſed, 


e The loid keeper Williams adviſed, that the haiſhneſs of this anſwer 
might be mitigated and ſoftened, for he could never bear that there ſhould 
be a miſunderitanding between the king and his people, if it were poſlible to 
prevent it. Philips, p. 98. 
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that he never meant to deny that houſe of commons any law- 
ful privileges that ever they had enjoyed, but whatſoever 
privileges or liberties they had by any law or ſtatute, the ſame 
ſhould be inviolably preſerved unto them ; and whatſoever 
privileges they enjoyed by cuſtom, or uncontrolled and law- 
fn] precedent, his majeſty would be careful to preſerve. But 
this proteſtation of the commons houſe, ſo contrived and car- 
ried as it was, his majeſty thought fit to be razed out of all 
memorials, and utterly to be annihilated, both in reſpect of 
the manner by which it was gained, and the matter therein 
contained. For the manner of getting of it, firſt in reſpect of 
the time : for after ſuch time as his majeſty, out of his princely 
grace, and to take awayall miſtakings, had directed his letter 
to ſecretary Calvert, dated at Royſton, 16 Decembris, and 
therein had ſo explained himſelf in the point of maintaining 
the privileges of the houſe of commons, as that moſt of the 
ſaid houſe reſted fully ſatisfied, and freed from any ſcruple 
of having their liberties impeached ; and after that, by his 
majeſty's letters, directed to the ſpeaker, dated 18th De- 
cember, being Tueſday, his majeſty, at the humble ſuit of 
the houſe of commons, condeſcended to make this . meet- 
ing a ſeſſion before Chriſtmas, and for that purpole had 
aftigned Saturday following. Now upon this very Tueſday, 


and while the meſſengers from the houſe of commons were 


with his majeſty at Theobalds, to return thanks unto his 
majeſty, and therewith an excuſe from them not to make it a 
ſeſſion, in reſpe& of the ſtrait of time whereunto they were 
driven; which deferment his majeſty admitted of at their 
defires, and thereupon gave orders for the adjournment of the 


parliament until the 8th of February next, which was the 


firſt day formerly appointed by his majeſty for the meeting 
together of the parliament ; and whilft their meſſengers were 
with his majeſty, and had received a grac:ous anſwer to return 
unto their houſes; even that afternoon, a committee was 
procured to be made for taking their liberties into confidera- 
tion ; andthis afternoon a proteſtation was made (to whom ap- 
pears not) concerning their liberties; and at fix a clock at 
night, by candle-light the ſame proteſtation was brought in- 


to the houſe by the committee, and at that time of night it 
was called upon to be put to the queſtion, there not being 


the third part of the houſe then preſent ; whereas in all matters 
of weight, their uſual cuſtom is, to put nothing of importance 
to the queſtion, till the houſe be full ; and at this time many 


of them that were preſent, expected the queſtion would have 


been deferred to another day, and a fuller houſe ; and ſome 
then preſent ſtood up to have ſpoken to it, but could not be 
ſcen or heard in that darkneſs and confuſion. Now for the 
matter of the proteſtation, it is penned in ſuch ambiguous and 
general words, as may ſerve for future times to invade moſt 
of the rights and prerogatives annexed to the imperial crown ; 
the claim of ſome privileges being grounded upon the words 
of the writ for aſſembling the parliament, wherein ſome words, 
viz. * Arduis Regni,” are cunningly mentioned; but the 
word *© quibuſdam,” which reſtraineth the generality to ſuch 
particular caſes as his majeſty pleaſeth to conſult with them 
upon, is purpoſely omitted d. 3 

6 Theſe things conſidered, his majeſty did, this preſent day, 
in full aſſembly of his council, and in the preſence of the 
judges, declare the ſaid proteſtation to be invalid, annulled, 


void, and of no effect; and did farther, * manu ſui propria,“ 


take the ſaid proteſtation out of the journal-book of the clerk 


of the commons houſe of parliament, and commanded an act 


of council to be made thereupon, and this act to be entered in 
the regiſter of council cauſes,” 


Six days after, the king diſſolved the parliament by pro- 
clamation, declaring, he was not obliged to give an account 
thereof to any, ſince the diflolving of the parliament, when 
he pleaſed, was confeſſedly in his power e. That however, 
he was willing to inform the public, it was becauſe the com- 
mons took the liberty not only to treat of his high prerogatives, 
which belonged not to them, but alſo to ſpeak diſreſpectfully 
of foreign princes ; that they ſpent the time in diſputing about 
their privileges, without regarding the public wants ; that 
ſome ill- tempered ſpirits ſowed tares among the corn, and by 
their cunning devices, had impoſed upon him a neceſſity of 


* Formerly, parliaments fat but a few days, and took into conſideration 
ſuch affairs only as the king had before ſet forth in the writs of ſummons. 
But this method being altered, parliaments were called without the occaſion 
of their meeting being known, and were not limited to the affairs mentioned 
by the kings in their firſt ſpeeches ; and this made their ſeſſions hold fo long. 
Rapin, See Eliyng's Manner of Holding Parliaments, p. 7, &c, 

© His proclamation began with theſe words, “ Albeit the aſſembling, con- 
tinuing, and diſſolving of parliaments, be a prerogative ſo peculiarly belong- 
ing to our imperial crowne, and the times and ſeaſons thereof ſo abſolutelie 
in our ov/n power, that wee neede not give an account thereof unto any; 
yet, &c. : f ; 

Orders were given for ſealing up the locks and doors of fir Edward's 


diſcontinuing the preſent parliament, without putting it to 
the name or period of a ſeſſion. Then he declared, that 
though the parliament was broken off, he intended to govern 
well, and ſhould gladly embrace the firſt occaſion to call an- 
other at a proper ſeaſon. 

This proclamation was followed by another, forbiddin 


under ſevere penalties, to talk of ſtate affairs, and charging 
. 8 


the judges in their circuits, to put the laws in force againft 
licentious tongues. 

But the king's reſentment did not end here. Some of the 
commons, who had appeared moſt zealous to maintain the 
privileges of the houle, as fir Edward Coke f, fir Robert 
Philips, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym, Mr. Mallery, were com 
mitted to priſon, Likewiſe fir Dudley Diggs, fir Thomaz 
Crew, fir Nathaniel Rich, and fir James Perrot, were or. 
dered into Ireland, to execute a certain commiſſion, the kin 
intending thereby to remove them from their homes, and 
puniſh them with a ſort of baniſhment. On the other hand 
the carls of Oxford and Southampton were ſent to the Tow 
on ſome ſtudied pretence ?; but it was eaſy to ſee, it Was 
tor ſpeaking too freely in the houſe of peers of the king's con. 
duct. | | 

Till the laſt parliament, the king and the commons had 
only mutually tried each other, the one to enlarge his prero. 
gative, the other to preſerve privileges, which they looked 
upon as inconteſtable. But on the preſent occafion, there was 
a neceflity of declaring and acting openly. The king pre- 
tended, as appears by his anſwer to the petition of the con. 
mons, that their privileges having no other foundation than 
the conceſſion of the kings his predeceſſors, it was in his 
power to revoke them if they gave juſt occaſion. The co 
mons, on their ſide, pretended, they enjoyed theſe privilegcs 
by antient and undoubted right, had received them by inhe. 
ritance from their anceſtors, and the king had no power to 
take them away, I paſs over in filence the coniequences 
which may be drawn from both theſe principles, if carried 2; 
far as the general terms will allow ; they are obvious to the 
meaneſt capacity, I beg leave not to determine ſo ditiicult a 
point, but only to make ſome remarks, which I hope will be 
ot ule for the ſequel of the hiſtory. 

Firſt, It is very difficult, in my opinion, and perhaps im- 
poſſible to-eftablith upon fixed principles, as well the roval 
prerogatives of the kings of England, as the privilegesof the 
Parliament and the houſe of commons in particular. We mutt 
except ſuch as are allowed on both ſides, ſince this mutual con- 
ſent is of no leſs force than a law. Cuſtom therefore and pre- 
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cedent are the only foundation on which to eſtabliſh their 


reſpective rights. 

The Anglo-Saxons, who conquered Britain, had no kings 
in thoſe parts of Germany where they inhabited before their 
coming into England: their government was ariſtocratical, 
Seven of their chiefs, by whom Britain was conquered, at- 
ſumed the title of Kings, which was never before in ule among 
them. 

It muſt be obſerved, as a very neceſſary point, that the do- 
minion of theſe new kings did not properly extend over the 
conquered people, namely, the Britons, who were almoſt all 
driven into Wales and Cornwal, but over the conquerors 
themſelves, among whom the ſubdued country was diviccd. 
Hence it is evident that the right of conqueſt, which might 
be alleged in favour of theſe firſt Kings and their ſuccetlors, 
is wholly excluded. | 5 

It is very likely, not to ſay certain, that the parliament of 
England is as antient as the monarchy, though ſome diſpute 
it, but in my opinion without any foundation h. At leaf, 
the time cannot be aſcertained when the parliament firſt be— 
gan. But it is very difficult to prove the commons were fum— 
moned to parliament and voted there. 

On the other hand, it cannot be doubted theſe firſt king; 
had great prerogatives, which were much increaſed by their 
ſucceſſors. But I believe it may be taken for granted, that 
in general, neither the king's prerogatives, nor the peoples 
privileges, owe their original to the laws ; conſequently, they 
can neither be limited nor enlarged, but as warranted by cx- 
amples and precedents. Now theſe precedents are fo contrary 


one to another, that there is no forming any fixed and ccr- 


chambers in London, and in the Temple, for the ſeizing of his papers; and 
it was debated in council how he might be excluded from the benefit ot thy 
general pardon that ſhould have paſſed this laſt parliament. Ruſh» ori, 
tom. I. p. 55. Annals, p. 66. Sir Edward it ſeems had called the king“ 
prerogative an over-grown monſter, Wilfon, p. 749. 

Z The earl of Oxford was accuſed by one White a papiſt, of having ſpoken 
ſome words to the diſhonour of the king, and diſparagement of his goveit- 
ment, for which he was ſent to the Tower; but the carl of Southampton 
was committed to the chſtody of the dean of Weſtminſter, for his fre:dom 
of ſpeech, and for rebuking Buckingham in the houſe of lords. Wigan, 
p. 748. Coke, p. 121. | 

» dee the Ditlertation, vol. I, of this Hiſtory, 
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tain rules ; and what cauſes meſt difficulty in the matter, is the 
ambiguity of the terms: and firſt, in the word Parliament. 
If the parhament is conſidered as compoſed of the king 


and the two houſes, an unlimited power, with reſpect to the 


affzirs of the Kingdom, may without fear be aſcribed to it. 
But if the parliament is ſuppoſed to conſiſt only ot the two 
houſes without the king, it cannot be denied that its rights 
are limited. The two houſes are properly the whole nation, 
excluſive of the King. They have their privileges; bur it be- 
jongs not to them to extend them as they pleaie : the king's 
content is neceſſary to that end. This is ſtill more true, when 
one of the houſes acts alone, without the concurrence of the 
other: for then it repreſents but part of the nation, who can- 
not lawfully claim any other rigats than thoſe which are grant- 
ed either by tome law, or by the tacit conſent of the king and 
the other houſe. It is very certain, that to each of the two 
houles-belong ſeparate rights and privileges; and that the two 
houſes together, though partcd from the king, have alto their 
privileges: but the queſtion is, to know how far they reach, 
and whether the king alone ought to be judge. 

The term Prerogative-royal is liable to no leſs ambiguity 
than the word Parliament. It is a looſe and general term, 
which gives only a very confuſed idea of the thing ſignified. 
If it is a right common to all that bear the title of King, the 
prerogative-royal mult be the ſame every where, and the kings 
of England and Poland will be as abſolute as the king of 
Perſia, If it has bounds, by whom were they ſet? Or, 
what are the bounds which it cannot exceed ? I believe it is 
no lefs difficult to reſolve theſe queitions, than thole concern- 
ing the privileges of the parliament. But as the prerogative- 
royal includes many particular rights, let us examine, for in- 
ſtance, the power challenged by James, of revokiag the pri- 
vileges of the houſe of commons. From whence had he 
this particular prerogative? Was it a right common to all 
kings? But there are in the world kingdoms without parlia- 
ments or a houſe of commons. Was this prerogative as an- 
tient as the Engliſh monarchy ? But he himſelf would not 
grant the houſe of commons to be fo antient. Was it from 
{ome law ? But he produced none. Was it by a tacit conſent, 
or by uſurpation? But the thing had never happened before. 
Was it, in fine, upon this general maxim, that whatſoever is 
granted by one king, may be revoked by another? But, be- 
fides that this no undeniable principle, eſpecially after an un- 
interrupted poſſeſſion of many ages, the king would have 
been very much puzzled to name the kings who had granted 
the commons their privileges. Thus king James ſuppoſed, 
that the prerogative was a thing fixed, inconteſtible, known 
to all the world, though nothing was more indeterminate, or 
of leſs known extent and limics. | 

Let us confider now what were thoſe rights, liberties, pri- 
vileges, clauned by the commons as their antient and un- 


_ doubted birth-right and inheritance. Theſe are all uncertain 


and general terms, of which we cannot have a clear and di- 


ſtinct idea, without applying them to particular caſes. But 


what was ſaid concerning the royal prerogative, may be ap- 
plied here. How came the commons by theſe rights? How 
far did they reach ? Where were their bounds ? 'This would 
be very difficult to fix. James perhaps went too far, when 
he would have entirely deprived the commons of the right of 
reprefenting to him the nation's grievances, and of the liberty 
to debate, reaſon, and ſpeak in the houſe what was thought 
proper. But if, under colour of theſe rights, the commons 
would take upon them to adviſe the king upon all occafions, 
and ſpeak injuriouſly of his majeſty in their houſe, upon what 
would they ground ſuch privileges ? 

Since therefore it is ſo difficult to decide the queſtions con- 
cerning the prerogative-royal,and the privileges ot both noules, 
or of each in particular, prudence and good policy require 
that kings and parliaments avoid as a rock the engaging in 
tuch diſputes. Accordingly, we may have obſerved in the 
perſual of this hiſtory, that the wiſeſt, the moſt illuſtrious 
Kings, thoſe whoſe merit is moſt univerſally acknowledged, 
as Edward I. Edward III. Henry V. Edward IV. Henry VIII. 
Elizabeth, never had any conteſts of this nature with their 
parhaments. On the contrary, thoſe that were leaſt eminent 
tor their prudence and capacity, fuch as Henry III. Ed- 


ward II. Richard II. were ruined for raiſing ſuch forts of diſ- 


putes. James is the firſt who in thoſe latter days engaged in this 
quarrel, He was followed by his fon and grandſons, and 
theſe princes, inſtead of ſucceeding in their projects, only 
rendered themſelves moſt unhappy. A wiſe and prudent king of 
England, who knows his own mtereſt, will never quarrel with 
his parliament; and a parliament, whoſe ſole view is the 
kingdom's welfare, will take care never toqueſtion the king's 
juſt prerogative; nay, they will rather chuſe to ſee it ſtretch- 


ed a little too far, than run the riſk of breaking a union 
Number go, 
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which is the ſole foundation of the public-happineſs. I hope 
I ſhall be forgiven this digreſſion, which to me ſeems of uſe 
to inform the reader, and help him to judge impartially of 
the difference, which aroſe in this, and produced ſo many ca- 
lamities in the following reign. | 
[1622] The diflolution of the parliament, and the little 
likelihood of the king's ever calling another, could not but be 
attended with ill conſequences, Ihe king forfeited, by this 
proceeding, not only the love and eſteem of great part of his 
ſubjects, but alſo the regard of foreigners. When he was thus 
embroiled with his people, it was univerſally concluded he 
could be no longer either a friend to be relied on, or an ene- 
my to be feared. On the other hand, the nation could not 
reflect without terror, that they were going to be expoſed to 
an arbitrary power, fince there were to be no more parha- 
ments to keep the prerogative-royal within due bounds. But 
the worſt effect produced by the rupture between the king 
and the parliament, was the diviſion among the ſubje&s, who 
continually joined with the two oppoſite parties, which ſub- 
ſiſt to this day, with ſome difference, under the names of 
Tories and Whigs, | | 

Theſe two parties, which began to be formed, were con- 
tented at firſt with mutual diſputes, in defence of the king's 
or the peoples rights, in reſpect of what had cauſed the diſ- 
ſolution ot the parliament, The royaliſts ſaid, the commons 
meant to make the Engliſh monarchy a republic: that in 
meddling with ftate-affairs, and adviſing the king concerning 
the management of the kingdom and his own family, they 
ſhewed they aſpired to no leſs than governing the ſtate, finc© 
they would never want pretences to give the king counſel, 
which if he refuſed to comply with, he would, by that very 
thing, be deprived of the neceſſary aids for defence of the 


realm, and conſtrained to receive law from foreign princes : 


that England was originally a monarchy, and had ever con- 
tinued upon the ſame foot ; but the foundations were going 
to be undermined, by making the king ſubject to the parlia- 
ment; that at firſt, remonſtrances were only made to the 
king, afterwards councils were added ; but theſe councils 
would ſoon be converted into inſtructions, and the inſtructions 
into orders and commands; in a word, if the commons were 
ſuffered to proceed, the king would quickly become a mere 
doge ; that the commons had the leſs right to pretend to the 
government of the ſtate, as the ſtate had ſubſiſted five hundred 
years without them, ſince it was about the end of Henry III.'s 
reign, and during the earl of Leiceſter's uſurpation, that the 
repreſentatives of the people were firſt admitted into the par- 
liament. In ſhort, that it was a ſtrange thing, that under a 
monarchical government, the people, or their repreſentatives, 
ſhould tell the king how he was to govern his kingdom: 
that ſuppoſing the people had ſuch a right, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to impart to them all the ſecrets of the ſtate, and conſult 
them about alliances and treaties, peace and war; but as this 
had never been practiſed, it followed of courſe that the ſup- 
poſition was falſe, and the people were called to parliament 
only to ſupply the king's wants, and to ſettle the taxes and 
impoſitions in a manner the leaſt burthenſome to the ſubjects : 
that indeed as to the laws concerning the internal government 
of the ſtate, it was thought proper to enact them with 
the conſent of the people who were to be ſubject to them, that 
they might be the better executed ; but no conſequence could 
thence be drawn, either for foreign affairs, or for the execu- 
tion of theſe laws, which was left to the king alone, or for 
the general government of the realm. | 
The favourers of the people ſaid in their turn, that the kin 

was not ſatisfied with England's being a monarchy, but would 
make 1t an abſolute monarchy : that he affected to confound 
the ſeveral kinds of monarchies, whereof ſome were more, 
others leſs abſolute, in order to acxnowledge but one ſort, to 
which he aſcribed an unlimited power : that the Engliſh mo- 
narchy was not of this kind, but began with the parliament, 
which being as antient as the royalty, formed, together with 
the ſovereign, the abſolute power, the king would aſſume to 
himſelf alone: that the parliament had their privileges, as 
the king had his, nor could be deprived of them, without de- 
ſtroying the nature and conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment: that the parliament repreſented the whole nation, who 
were as much or more concerned in the welfare of the ſtate 
than the king himſelf: that indeed the king had his undoubt- 
ed prerogatives; but they were intended ior the welfare and 
preſervation, and not for the ruin, of the ſtate : that whilſt he 
kept within theſe bounds, and acted only for the benefit of 
the kingdom, he anſwered the end and intent of his preroga- 
tives; but it was deftroying the conſtitution, to pretend that 
his prerogative-royal gave him power to ſubvert the laws, to 
make alliances repugnant to the good of the realm, to render 
the nation contemptible in the eyes of foreigners, to expoſe 
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religion to the danger of being ruined, through an extreme 
carcleflneſs and condeſcenfion for its enemies: that in ſuch 
a caſe, as he ſwerved from the end and deſign of his preroga- 
tive, it was the peoples or their repreſentatives buſineſs to 
ſhew him the inconveniencies of his conduct, propound 
means to prevent them, and give him proper advice for their 


cure: that if this were not ſo, it would follow that the king 


would be abſolute and arbitrary, might ruin and deſtroy the 
Kingdom at his pleaſure, trample upon the eſtabliſhed laws, 
oppreſs the ſubjects, take away their lives and fortunes, which 
was directly contrary to the conſtitution of England : that as 
to the reſt, it evidently appeared, the king was labouring to 
reduce the privileges of the parliament to little or nothing. 
Does the parliament repreſent to him the peoples grievances ? 
It may, ſays he, from thence be inferred that the king go- 
verns ill, and this tends to alienate from him the love of his 
ſubjects. Is he defired to put the laws againft recuſants in 
execution? He anſwers, that affair muſt be left to his care, 
he knows what is proper tobe done : he is an old experienced 
king, who has no necd to be taught, and yet he 1s not ſeen 
to do the leaſt thing towards redreſſing the grievances com- 
plained of. Do the commons repreſent to him that the prince 
his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh infanta may be of very ill 
conſequence to religion? He replies, they have no buſineſs to 
meddle with his tamily-concerns. Do they ſtrive to make 
him ſenſible that the proteſtant religion is in danger of being 
deſtroyed throughout Europe, for want of aſſiſtance, and that 
the king of Spain amuſes him with fair promiſes, whilſt he 1s 
over-running the Palatinate? He anſwers, thele are matters 
of ſtate, too high for the peoples repreſentatives, who have 
neither wiſdom nor capacity enough to comprehend the my- 
ſteries of government: * Ne ſutor ultra crepidam.“ In a 
word, he reduces the privileges of the commons to adviſing 
the king when he ſhould do them the honour to aſk it, and to 
ſupplying him with money when he demands it on any pre- 
tence, though the pretence be evidently falſe, fince he will not 
ſuffer his reaſons to be examined. But this is not all: he plain- 
ly tells the commons, their privileges are only conceſſions of 
himſelf and predeceſſors, and intimates that they ſhall keep 
them no longer than their ſubmiſſion makes them worthy of 
them. Is it poſſible, ſay they, to give plainer marks of a ſettled 
defign to uſurp an arbitrary power? Suppoſing the commons 
were not called to parliament till the reign of Henry III. 
which however cannot be proved, have they not been ever 
ſince an eſſential part of parliament, and conſequently have 
they not an udoubted right to all parliamentary privileges ? 
This is part of what was then ſaid on both ſides, and is 
what ſerved to cheriſh diviſion between the two parties, who 
have not ceafed ever ſince to revile one another. It is eaſy 
to gueſs which of the two parties the puritans joined with: 
they loved not the king, who, on his part, diſcovered on all 
occafions that he was their mortal enemy. But, as I ſaid, 
there were two ſorts of puritans, ſtate-puritans and church- 
Puritans. Before the king declared himſelf ſo openly with 
reſpect to his prerogative-royal, the ſtate-puritans were few, 
becauſe the king having gone no great lengths, his intention 
was yet only ſuſpected : but after the diſſolution of the third 


parliament, their number greatly increaſed ; and the king, 


through a policy very deftructive of his intereſts, always af- 
fected to confound theſe two forts of puritans : he thereby 


forced them to make but one party, though they were united 


only in a ſingle point, namely, in oppoſing the maxims of 
the court. The church-puritans, who before made no figure 
in the kingdom, ſuddenly formed a very conſiderable party by 
the junction of the ſtate-puritans. This party grew in the end 
ſo powerful, that they overthrew the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, 
and the monarchy itſelf : but this happencd not till the fol- 
lowing reign. | 

On the other hand, the king's party was ſtrengthened by 
the junction of the Arminians, who were very numerous. 
Arminius's doctrine had bred diſputes in England, though 
with leſs noiſe than in Holland. Many clergymen had cm- 


i The lord keeper Williams. —Archbiſſiop Abbot had tepreſented him to 
the king as unſound in religion, becauſe he was an Arminian. Hacket, p. 63. 

k The king told the lord keeper, “ I keep Laud back from all place of 
rule and authority, becauſe TI find he hath a reſtleſs ſpirit, and cannot ſce 
when matters are well, but loves to tols and change, and to bring things to 
a pitch of reformation floating in his own brain,” &c. Ibid. p. 64. 

| The lord Clarendon rightly obſerves how much theſe two parties miſ- 
repreſented one another: the puritans endeavoured to perſuade the people 
that all who held with Arminius did intend to introduce popery : and the 
other fide was no leſs willing to have it thought, that all who adhered to 
Calvin, in the controverſies about predettination, did iu their hearts likewiſe 
adhere to him with reference to the diſcipline, and deſired to change the go- 
vernment of the church; though in truth the one fide was not incluicd to po- 
pery, and very many of the other were moſt affectionate to the peace and 
projperity of the church, and very pious and learned men. Clarendon, 
tom. I. p. 72. 


a hereupon it was faid, tht the king might almoſt have purchaſed ſuch |. 
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braced this doctrine, though condemned by the ſynod of Dort, 


whoſe authority they did not acknowledge, and notwithſtang. 
ing the King's open profeſſion to reject Arminius's tenets, 
Theſe men improving the opportunity ariſing from the diſcord 
between the two parties, readily joined with the royaliſts 

and from that time were as much careſſed at court as they 
were hated before. By this means William Laud, a clergy. 
man of great parts an:l learning, was qualified, though Ar. 
minian, to be promoted to the ſee of St. David's by the mar- 
quis of Buckingham's intereſt, who deſired the biſhop of Lin. 
coln to recommend him to the king. It was however with 
ſome difficulty that the king agreed to his preterment, bein 

prejudiced againſt him on account of his proud and turbulent 
ſpirit. After the Arminians had liſted themſelves in the 
king's party, they were, in the height of proſperity, favoured 
by the courtiers, who were labouring to hinder the growth of 
puritaniſm. On the other hand, the papiſts alſo declared 
openly for the king, becaufe it was by an abſolute power 
alone that they could obtain their defires, whereas the parlia. 
ment was their profeſſed enemy. In fine, moſt of the clergy 
eſpouſed likewiſe the king's fide, looking upon him as the 
only perſon capable of ſupporting them againſt the attempts 
of the puritans, whoſe number continually increaſed. 

The two parties being thus compoſed of men of different 
Kinds and ſentiments, mutually upbraided one another with 
what was moſt odious in each party. The royaliſts confounded, 
under the name of puritans, all who oppoſed the king ; andthe 
puritans taxed all the royaliſts with being papiſts orArminians}, 

This diviſion, which began to be remarkable in England, 
did not ſerve to eſtabliſh the king's reputation abroad. It 
was now two years fince his ſon-in-law's dominions were in. 
vaded. by the Spaniard and the duke of Bavaria, and he was 
not ſeen to take any effectual courſe for their recovery. Em- 
baſſies and ſollicitations were the only arms he employed for 
that end m. The king of Spain had amuſed him for four or 
five years with the hopes of a marriage, which advanced not, 
and by that means tied up his hands, whilſt he ſeized the Pa- 
latinate. In ſhort, when all Europe expected he would ſee 


the intereſts of his kingdom, his family, and his own, and 


take ſome vigorous reſolution, it was heard that he was irre- 
concileably fallen out with the parliament. Whereupon he 
was deſpiſed abroad, and inſults quickly followed contempt, 
In the Netherlands he was publicly ridiculed on their ſtages : 
comedies were acted, with metlengers haſtily bringing news 
that the Palatinate was going to be loſt, conſidering the nu- 
merous forces that were ſending thither by the king of 
Spain's enemies; the king of Denmark was to find a nun— 
dred thouſand pickle-herrings; the Hollanders a hundred 
thouſand butter-boxes ; and the king of England a hun- 
dred thouſand embaſladors. In one place king James was 
pictured with a ſcabbard without a ſword, in another with 
a (word which could not be drawn, though divers perſons 
{ſtood pulling at it . In England itſelf the almoſt forgotten 
ſtory of David Rizzo was revived. But what moſt troubled 
the contrary party to the king, was to ſee Buckingham go- 
vern ſo abſolutely, that the king ſeemed to have made his ta- 
vourite his maſter. None were admitted to places bur papiſts, 
Arminians, or ſuch as were reckoned to have little or no reli— 
gion. In ſhort, ſuch only patled for proteſtants with the 
court, as were for the royal prerogative in its utmoſt extent, 
let their religion be what it would. All the reſt were purt- 
tans. Abbor himſelf, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was reckon- 
ed among the puritans, becauſe he approved not of the court- 
maxims. He had the misfortune, in the year 1622, to kill a 
man with an arrow as he was ſhooting at a buck ee; and 
this accident occaſioned his being deemed incapable of per- 
forming any longer the functions of a biſhop. Wherefore he 
reſolved allo to fave himiclt the trouble of going to the coun- 
cil, where his advice was little regarded, as coming from a 
perſon of puritan principles. 

Whilſt the people were in this ſort of fermentation, the 
king wanted money. He had a mind to ſend Digby to Spain, 


a country as the Palatinate, with the money ſpent 6f embaſſies. Wilſon, 
p. 748. 

" In Bruſſels they painted him with his pockets hanging out, and not one 
penny in them; and his purſe turned uplide down. In Antwerp they paint- 
ed the queen of Bohemia like a poor Iriſh mantler, with her hair hanging 
about her ears, her child at her back, and king James carrying the cradle 
after her; and every one of theſe pictures had ſeveral mottos expreſſing theic 
malice. Coke, vol. I. p. 126. a 

On July 24, in Barmſhill-park in Hampſhire, belonging to the lord 
Zouch, who had invited the archbiſhop to a buck-hunting. Peter Hawkins, 
the keeper, running among the herd ot deer, to bring them to a fairer mark 
the archbiſhop fitting on horſeback, let fly a barbed arrow from a croſs- bo, 
which unfortunately thot the keeper in the flethiy part of his left arin, who 
died immediately of the wound, Hacket, p. 65. The king granted the 
archbiſhop a pardon for this, Noveniver 22 this year, See Rymez's Fœd. 


tom. XVII. 3. 337. 
it 
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and Weſton to Bruſſels p, to finiſh at once the marriage and 
the affair of the Palatinate. Beſides, Buckingham and his re- 
fations were a gulph which could not be filled. There was 
no likelihood of a new parliament, after the king's late pro- 
ceedings. Though a parliament could have been perſuaded 
to give the king money, it would not have been ull after 
their privileges were ſecured at the expence of the Prerogative— 
royal, and the king thought the remedy worſe than the dif— 
eaſe, Recourſe therefore was to be had to extraordinary me- 
thods. The ſpeedieſt and moſt ſure ſeerncd to be the ex- 
acting from the people a contribution, under the name of be- 
nevolence. As the court knew, if ſome conſtraint were not 
uſed, the peoples liberality would not go very far, the judges 
were ordered in their circuits to demand a benevolence, and 
to intimate withal, that the king would not be ſatisfied with 
what ſhould be voluntarily offered, if it was not proportionable 
to the giver's abilities. To that purpoſe the council directed 
4 circular letter to the judges, concluding with. theſe words: 
« Nevertheleſs, if any perſon ſhall, out of obſtinacy or dil- 
affection, refuſe to contribute herein, proportionably to 
their eſtates and means, you arc to certify their names unto 
this board. And ſo recommending this ſervice to your beſt 
care and endcavour, and praying you to return unto us 
notes of the names of ſuch as ſhall contribute, and of the 
ſums offered by them 4.“ The excuſe for this levy of 
money, was the king's pretended reſolution to recover the 
Palatinate by arms, alter having in vain tried gentle means. 
It will hereafter appear hoi this reſolution was executed, 
The king's project was to conclude the-prince his ſon's 
marriage, and receive the dowry of two millions, before he 
demanded the reftitution of the Palatinate, for fear the Spa- 
piard ſhould pretend that the reſtitution was to be in compen— 
ſation of the dowry. After that, he hoped the king of Spain, 
out of friendſhip, and in conſideration of their alliance, would 
ſurrender the Lower Palatinate to his ſon-in-law, and oblige 
the emperor and the duke of Bavaria to reſtore him the Upper. 
This was all he intended to do for his daughter and ſon-in— 
law. 'That this was his defign, manifeſtly appears in his in- 
ſtructions to the lord Digby, before his departure for Spain, 
wherein he was expreſly ordered, © not to make the affair 
of the Palatinate one of the marriage-articles,” The 
king however would have the public bclicve, that his chief 
aim in the Spaniſh match, was to procure his ſon-in-law the 


reſtitution of the Palatinate. This doubtleſs was one of thoſe 


myſteries of ſtate which could not be comprehended by the 
commons. Perhaps he really hoped, the reſtitution would 


immediately follow upon the marriage: but this hope was 


built upon a very ſandy foundation. In all appearance Gon- 
demar inſpired him with ſo chimerigal an expectation, 

However, James, being entirel) bent upon this project, 
ſent Digby embaſſador extraordinary to Spain, to conclude the 
marriage-treaty, jointly. with fir Walter Aſton, who had been 
ſome time at the court of Philip IV”. The articles concern- 
ing religion were already ſettled, but the reſt were not to be 
talked of, till the pope's dilpenſation was obtained, for fear of 
labouring in vain. This was an artifice of the Spaniſh court, to 
prolong the affair, in order to have time to finiſh the conqueſt 
of the Palatinate, whilſt the diſpenſation was expected, which 
to haſten or delay was, probably, in the King of 1 breaſt. 
Mean while, the hopes of a ſpeedy concluſion of the marriage, 
of the dowry of two inillions, and of the reſtitution ot the 
Palatinate, ſo tied up the king's hands, that he durſt not take 
the leaſt ſtep to offend the Spaniard, for fear of defeating fo 
noble a project. Therefore, whenever he talked of engaging 
in a war for the recovery of the Palatinate, it was always 
with this reſtriction, if he could not obtain it by fair means, 
becauſe he thought himſelf ſure of the ſucceſs of his negotia- 
tions. It is therefore certain, that when he demanded money 
of the parliament, or exacted the bei evolence on the people, 
it was not with deſign to prepare for war, though that was 
the pretence, ſince a breach with the houſe of Auſtria was 1n- 
confiſtent with kis project. — 

When Digby, who was this ycar created carl of Briſtol *, 
ſet out for Spain, the king ſent Gage to Rome, to ſollicit the 
difpatch of the diſpenſation, without which the new embaſla- 
dor could not proceed at Madrid. But to render Gage's in- 
ſtances more effectual, it was neceſſary to thew the pope, the 
king was not a perſecutor of the catholics. Not but that he 


? It was by Weſton's help that the elector Palatine and his lady, found 
means, though with much diſficulty, to eſcape to the Hague, having no— 
thing elſe to ſupport them but patience and hope, the only and ordinary 
eomtort of thoſe deprived of all help betides, Oibotn, fect. 47. 

4 Lettets to the tame effect were directed to the high ſheritts, and juſtices 
of the peace of the ſeveral counties, and to the mayors and bailiffs through- 
out the kingdom ; and for making choice of collectors, &c. Ruſhworth, 
tom. I. p. 61, | : 

The lord Digby carried letters from king James and princes Charles, to 
the king of Spain, and one from the king to the lord Balthazar of Zunigh ; 
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had already given very convincing proofs : however he thought 
he ſhould on this occafion give a ſtill ſtronger one, by releaſing 
all the impriſoned recuſants k. This was done publicly and 
openly, by writs under the great fea] to the juſtices of aſſize, 
with a letter from the lord keeper Williams, exhorting them 
punctually to obey the King's orders. Theſe writs, contrary 
to the law, to the commons remonſtrance, and to the king's 
own anſwer to their petition, occaſioned many ſevere cenſures 
upon the King's conduct. As this affair made a noiſe among 
the people, the lord- keeper was ordered to vindicate the king 
by a public writing. This vindication begins with this 'no- 
ble compariſon: “ As the ſun in the firmament appears to 
us no bigger than a platter, and the ſtars but as ſo many 
nails in the pummel of a ſaddle, becauſe of the enlarge— 
ment and diſproportion between our eye and the object; 
ſo is there ſuch an immeaſurable diſtance between the deep 
reſolution of a prince, and the ſhallow apprehenfions of 
cominon and ordinary people, that as they will ever be 
judging and cenſuring, fo they muſt needs be obnoxious to 
error and miſtaking.” Then he gives two reaſons, both 
very falſe, of his conduct. The firſt is, that as the king 
was now ſolliciting very zealoufly for ſome eaſe to all the 
proteſtants in Europe, it would be unreaſonable to execute at 
the ſame time the Jaws againſt the Roman catholics. 'The 
ſecond, that the Engliſh jeſuits had publiſhed a book to ex- 
cite the French king to execute in his kingdom againſt the 
Hugoncts, the ſame laws as thoſe enacted in England 
againſt the papiſts. © But, added the biſhop, to conclude, 
from the favour done to the Engliſh papiſts, that the king 
tavours the Romith religion, is a compoſitior. of folly and 
malice little delerved by a gracious prince, who by word, 
writing, exerciſe of religion, and acts of parliament, hath 
demonſtrated himſelf fo reſolved a proteſtant.“ 

I obſerved that about the latter end of the laſt year, the 
emperor ſent count Schwartzemburg to the king, to treat of 
the affair of the Palatinate. This embaſſador being pompouſly 
received at London, as witnefling the emperar's rega:« for 
the king, could produce no powers when he came to talk of 
affairs. It was the archducheſs Iſabella that was impowered 


by the emperor to conclude the truce defired by the King. 


There was a neceſſity therefore of going to negotiate at Bruſ- 
ſels with the archducheſs and the envoys of tome proteſtant 
princes. The king chote for this employ fir Richard Weſton, 
chancellor of the exchequer, probably becauſe he thought his 
religion would advance the negotiation. But, to gain the 
infanta's favour, he made uſe of another means alſo. He per- 
mitted the lord Vaux, a papiſt, to raiſe two thouſand men 
in England, to ſerve the infanta againſt the United Provinces, 
and the proteſtant princes their allies. By ſuch means as theſe, 
the King hoped to ſucceed in his negotiations. We ſhall ſee 
preſently the event; but it will be neceſſary firſt to mention 
what paſſed in Germany during the year 1622. 

The king of Bohemia, plainly perceiving the king his fa- 
ther-in-law uſed very ineffectual methods to reſtore him to his 
dominions, believed it adviſeable to proceed ſome other way. 
He was ſtill maſter of Manheim, Heidelberg, and Franken— 
dal; and count Mansfeldt, though withdrawn into Allatrs, 
had it {till in his power to re-enter the Lower Palatinate. Lu 
order to improve this laſt remedy, he agreed with prince 
Chriſtian of Brunſwick, adminiſtrator of the biſhopric ot t lal- 
berſtadt, who had accompained him to the Hague, to raiſe 
an army in Weſtphal:a, and join Mansfeldt. At the lame 
time he made the like agreement with the prince of Baden- 
Durlach, who promiſed alſo to raiſe an army for the ſame 
purpoſe. It is likely, the Hollancers ſupplied the money for 
theſe levics, on account of the advantage they ſhould reap 
from this powerful diverſion. Theſe two princes kept pro— 
miſe with the king of Bohemia, and each headed ten or twelve 
thouſand men. The difficulty was how to cnter the Lower 


Palatinate, where the Spaniards were very ſtrong. However, 


the thing not appearing impracticable, the prince of Brunſ— 
wick took the field in Weſtphalia, and ſeized ſome places in 


the county of Marck. This drew upon him a detachment of 


the Spaniſh army from the Low-Countries, conmanded by 
count Henry dc Bergh, who was joined by the count of An- 
halt with another detachment of the army of Bavaria, com- 
manded by count Tilly in the Palatinate. By this means, 
prince Chriſtian ſaw himſelf detain-d ſome time in Weſtphalia, 


which the reader may fee in Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 57, &, The lord 
Digby, upon his arrival in Spain, was ſtrangely neglected by the Spaniſh 
court; as the reader may tee in Wilion, p. 749, 750. 

+ Ke was cicated 10 September 15, and at the tame time, James Hay vit 
count Doncaſter, was creed en of Carinle, William vifcount Fielding carl 
of Denbeigh, and Lionel lord Clantield ear of Middleſex. Dugdale, vol. II. 


p. 437, &e. Howes, p. 4034. 


t Gondemar uſed to boalt, that four thouſand reculants had been relcaſed 
through his interceſſion. WIufon, p. 759. 
v Four thomand, fays Willon, p. 753. 
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-th, the count of Bergh being recalled, he was at 
do advance, On the other hand, it was not eaſy for 
the prince of Baden to enter the Palatinate, all the patlages 
being ſtopped by count Tilly and Gonſales de Cordova. 
Mean while, the king of Bohemia departing privately from 
the Hague, on board a ſmall veſſel, and landing at Calais, 
travels through France and ſafely arrived at Mansfeldt's army, 
who was advanced to Germerſheim. Here they impatiently 
expected the approach of the two armies coming to their al- 
ſiſtance. It would be needleſs to give a particular account of 
the march of theſe two armies, and the obſtacles they met 
with from the Spaniards and Bavarians. It will ſuffice to ſay, 
the prince of Baden was defeated the 6th of May : that at- 


| terwards the king of Bohemia and- Mansfeldt marching to 


prince Chriſtian, met count Tilly, who put them to rout, 
and forced them to retire to Manheim. This battle was 
fought the 12th of June. Eight days after, Tilly allo at- 
tacked prince Chriſtian, who was advanced to the bordets of 
the Palatinate; and though he gained ſome advantage over 


him, could not however prevent his paſſing to Manheim with 


good part of his troops. 

Some time after, the Spaniards and Bavarians were fo 
ſtrongly recruited, that their army conſiſted of above fifty thou- 
ſand men, with which they almoſt ſurrounded their enemies, 
who were encamped between Manheim and Heidelberg. 
Wherefore the king of Bohemia, deſpairing ever to recover 
what he had loſt, returned to Holland. After his departure, 
the prince of Brunſwiek and count Mansfeldt reſolved to join 
prince Maurice in the Low-Countries, and marched through 
Lorrain. As they were obliged to take a compaſs, Gonſales 
de Cordova parting from Tilly, went and expected them at 
Brabant, to hinder their paſſage. The two armies meeting 
between Namur and Bruflels, fought with equal ſucceſs ; but 
the prince of Brunſwick loſt an arm by a cannon ball. After 
the Battle Mansfeldt continued his march towards Holland. 

Mean while, count Tilly having no enemy to oppoſe him 
in the Lower Palatinate, carried Heidelberg by ſtorm“ took, 
Manheim by a long blockade, and then befieged Frankendal x. 

Whilſt the king of Bohemia was in the Palatinate, con- 
ferences were held at Bruſſels, to procure a truce for that un- 
fortunate country, according to the king of England's defire, 
though he was not impowered by the king his ſon-in-law, 
for whom at this juncture a truce was not convenient. In 
the negotiation two difficulties immediately occured, which 
ſerved to prolong it. The firſt was, the Engliſh embaſſador 
had not ſufficient powers from the king of Bohemia and his 
allies. James had doubtleſs imagined, that fince this truce 
was negotiating on his account, it ſufficed to treat with him. 
But the Spaniards gave to underſtand, they could only treat 
with the principal parties. There was occaſion therefore to 
ſend to the Palatinate for full powers from the king of Bohe- 
mia, who was not in haſte to diſpatch them, whilſt he had 
any hopes of ſucceeding in his enterpriſe. But at laſt, ſend- 
ing theſe powers when he ſaw his affairs declining, another 
difficulty of the ſame nature occurred at Bruſſels. The arch- 
ducheſs had no other power than the emperor's bare letter, 
deſiring her to conſult with the Engliſh embaſſador concerning 
a truce for the Lower Palatinate . From that time the king 
of Bohemia's affairs daily growing worſe, the archducheſs and 
count Schwartzemburg prolonged the affair on divers preten- 
ces, til! Heidelburg was taken, and Manheim cloſely blocked 
up. Then James wrote to the kingof Spain, to deſire him to 
order that the affairs of the Palatinate might remain in their 
preſent ſtate, till the conclufion of the truce, and the blockade 
of Manheim was raiſed. Philip feigned to have this conde- 
ſcenſion for him, but before his letter to the archducheſs was 
received, Manheim was taken. Nay, it did not hinder count 
Tilly from befieging Frankendal, which he would have alſo 
taken without ſcruple, had not the overflowings of the rivers 
forced him to raiſe the ſiege. Thus was the king amuſed 
with vain hopes, whilſt the conqueſt of the Palatinate was 
completing. He perceived it at laſt, but at the fame time 
was told, the prince his ſon's marriage was ſo near a con— 
cluſion, that he could not think of hazarding a miſcarriage in 
that affair, by inſiſting too ſtrenoufly on the reſtitution of the 
elector's dominions. This may be clearly ſeen in his letters 
to the carl of Briſtol, his embaſſador in Spain, of which I 
ſhall here give ſome extracts. | 
Sept. 9, 1622. 

“ Right truſty, and well-beloved, 

* Your diſpatch of the gth of Auguſt, gave us ſo much 

contentment, and ſo great hopes of ſatisfaction in all thoſe 


* The famous library there was carried to Rome, and put into the Vati- 
can, Welwond, p. 27. 

+ Sir Horatio Vere was the Engliſh commander in Manheim, fir Gerard 
Hebert, governor of Heidelberg-caltle, and major Burroughs ct Franken» 


buſineſſes, which you have there to treat with that king, 23 
we could not expect any further difficulties ; notwithſtandin 
by that which has come to our hands immediately after, as 
well by George Gage from Rome, as by our embaſſador fir 
Richard Weſton at Bruſſels, and our miniſters in the Palatinate 
we find thatneither the diſpenſation is granted for the match. 
not the treaty of ceſſation ſo near a concluſion, as we con. 
ceived it would have been, now that the auxiliaries and all 
other obſtacles are removed. But on the contrary ſide, thar 
new delays and excuſes are invented, our garriſons in the 
Palatinate in the mean time blocked up, Heidelberg itſelf 
actually beheged--- 

Therefore our pleaſure is, that you ſhall immediately 
and with as much ſpeed as you may, crave audience of that 
King, and repreſent unto him the merit which we ma 
juſty challenge unto ourſelf, for our ſincere proceedings 
with the emperor and him in all the courſe of this buſinefs 
notwithſtanding the many invitations and temptations 


which we have had, to engage ourſelf on our ſon-in-law's 


part. That we have had both from the emperor and him 
hopes given us from time to time of extraordinary eſpe 
howſoever our ſon-in-law had deſerved, which we have ar. 
tended and expected even to the very laſt, with much pai. 
ence, and in deſpight (as it were) of all the oppoſition thar 
bath been made to ſhake our reſolution in that behalf, If 
now, when all impediments are removed, and that the way 
is ſo prepared, as that the emperor may give an end unto 
the war, and make ſome preſent demonſtration of his reſpe& 
towards us, in leaving us the honour of holding thoſe poor 
places which yet remain, quietly and peaceably until the 
general accommodation, the ſame ſhall nevertheleſs be vio- 
lently taken from us, what can we look for, when the whole 
ſhall be in his hands and poſſeſſion ? Who amuſing us with a 
treaty of ceſſation, and protracting it induſtriouſly (as we 
have reaſon to believe), doth in the mean time ſeize himſelf 
of the whole country; which being done, our embaſſador 
ſhall return with ſcorn, and we remain with diſhonour. 

I ſhall not need to furniſh you with arguments for the 
unfolding and laying open this unfriendly dealing more 
plainly unto them; your own reaſon and obſervation will 
find enough out of the diſpatches, whereof copies are ſent 
unto you ; as namely, the withdrawing of the Spaniſh 
forces, and leaving the bufineſs wholly in the hands of the 
emperor and the duke of Bavaria ; the ſtile of the infanta, 


in anſwering our embaſſador with recriminations, which 


was not her manner heretofore ; the ſlight and frivolous 
anſwer given by the marquis of Bedmar unto our embaila- 
dor, when he acquainted him with the ſiege of Heidelberg ; 
the quarrellous occaſion taken by the emperor for calling 
the diet at Ratiſbon, contrary to his own promiſe, which, 
in his diſpatch to us, he confeſſeth to have broken, as you 
will fee by the copy : All which, and many more, which 
your own judgment (in the peruſal of the diſpatches) will 
ſuggeſt unto you, do miniſter unto -us cauſe ſufficient of 
jealouſy on the emperor's part, as you ſhall plainly tell 
that king; although we will not do him that wrong, as 
miſtruſt that he gives the leaſt conſent to it. In this con- 
fidence, with much earneſtneſs, we ſhall till ſollicit him, 
that for the affection he bears us, and the defire which we 
ſuppoſe he hath, that there may continue for ever a perfect 
amity betwixt us and the whole houſe of Auſtria, he 
will not ceaſe to do all good offices herein ; letting him 
know directly, that in theſe terms we cannot ſtand with 
the emperor ; but that if Heidelberg be won, or the ficge 
continue, or the ceſſation be long unneceſſarily delayed, ve 
muſt recal our embatlador from Bruſſels, and treat no 
more, as we have already given order; hoping, that what- 
ſoever unkindneſs we ſhall conceive againſt the emperor 
upon theſe occafions, it ſhall not be interpreted to reflect 
in any fort upon the entire affection that is at this preicnt, 
and as we hope ſhall always continue, betwixt us and the 
crown of Spain. And therefore, as we have heretoioic 
ſundry times promiſed, in teſtimony of the ſincerity of our 
proceedings, and of our great dcfire to preſerve the amity 
inviolable between us and the whole houſe of Auſtria, T hat 
in caſe our ſon-in-law would not be governed by us, that 
then we would not only forſake him, but take part, and 
join our forces with the emperor againſt him; ſo you may 
fairly repreſent unto that king, That in like manner we 
have reaſon to expect the ſame meaſure from him, that 
(upon the emperor's averſeneſs to a ceſſation and accommo- 
dation) he will likewiſe actually aſſiſt us for the recovery 


dal. Herbert was ſlain, after breaking three pikes with his own hand, in re 
pulſing the enemies trom the aflault. Wilſon, p. 757. 

All that Weſton obtained, was only letters of intreaty from the infants 
to the emperor's general te proceed ng father. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 30 
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of the Palatinate, and electoral dignity, unto our ſon-in-law, 
a5 it hath been oftentimes intimated from Spain *, 

« To conclude, we ſhall not need to ſay any more unto 
vou touching this point, but to let you ſee that our mean- 
ing is, to carry all things fair with that king, and not to give 
him any cauſe of diſtruſt or jealouſy, if you perceive 


that they intend to go really and roundly on with the 
match.” _ 


Notwithſtanding all this, Heidelberg and Manheim were 


taken by the emperor's forces, and Frankendal beſieged, 


In another letter to the ſame embaſſador, dated October 3, 
the king ſaid, That while he was amuſed with treaties at 
Madrid and Bruſſels, Heidelberg had been taken by force, 
the Engliſh garriſons put to the ſword, and Manheim be- 
ſieged: That the infanta (having an abſolute commiſſion 
to conclude a ceſſation and ſuſpenſion of arms), when all ob- 
jections were anſwered, did not only delay the concluſion of 
the treaty, but refuſe to lay her command upon the emperor's 
generals to abſtain from the ſiege of his garriſons during the 
treaty, upon a pretext of want of authority. And therefore, 
for avoiding of further diſhonour, he had been forced to recal 
both his embaſſadors, as alſo the lord Chicheſter *, whom 
he intended to have ſent unto the emperor to the diet at Ra- 
tiſbon.“ After which he added: | 

Seeing therefore, that merely out of our extraordinary 
reſpect to the king of Spain, and the firm confidence we 
ever put in the hopes and promiſes which he did give us 
(deſiring nothing more than for his cauſe principally to 
avoid all occaſions that might put us in ill underſtanding 
with any of the houſe of Auſtria), we have hitherto pro— 
ceeded with a ſtedfaſt patience ; truſting to the treaties, and 


neglecting all other means, which probably might have 


{ſecured the remainder of our childrens inheritance, and by 
this confidence and ſecurity of ours, are now expoſed to 
diſhonour and reproach, You ſhall tell that king, 'That 
ſecing all thoſe endeavours and good offices which he hath 
uſed towards the emperor in this buſineſs, on the behalf of 
our ſon-in-law, have not ſorted to any other iſſue than to 
a plain abuſe, both of his truſt and ours; we hope and de- 
fire, that he will faithfully promiſe and undertake upon 
his honour (confirming the ſame alſo under his hand and 
ſcal), either that the town and caſtle of Heidelberg ſhall, 


- within threeſcore and ten'days after your audience, and de- 


mand made, be rendered into our hands, with all things 
therein belonging ; and the like for Manheim and Franken- 
dal, if both or either of them ſhall be taken by the enemy, 
while theſe things are in treaty : As alfo, that there ſhall 
be within the ſaid term of ſeventy days, a ceſſation and 
ſuſpenſion of arms in the Palatinate for the future, upon 
the ſeveral articles and conditions laſt propounded by our 
embaſſador fir Richard Weſton ; and that the general treaty 


mall be ſet a foot again: Or elſe, in caſe all theſe parti— 


culars be not yielded unto, and performed by the emperor, 
that the king of Spain do join his forces with ours: Or if 
lo be his forces be otherwiſe employed, yet that at the 
leaſt he will permit us a free and friendly paſſage through 
his territories and dominions, for ſuch forces as we ſhall 
ſend and employ in Germany for his ſervice. Of all which, 
if you receive not from the king of Spain (within ten days 
at the fartheſt after your audience) a direct aflurance un- 
der his hand and feal without delay, that then you take 
your leave, and return to our preſence, without further 
ſtay ; otherwiſe to proceed in the negotiation for the mar- 
riage of our ſon, according to the inſtructions we have given 
you,” | 
This letter plainly ſhews, the king was convinced, he had 
hitherto been only amuſed. And yet he wrote the next day 


to the earl of Briſtol, to this effect: © Though you have 


order to come away without farther delay, in caſe you re- 
ceive not ſatisfaction to your demands from the King of 
Spain; yet we would not have you inſtantly come away 
upon it, but'advertife us firſt, letting us know privately (it 
you find ſuch cauſe) that there is no good to be done, nor 
ſatisfaction as you judge, intended us (though publicly 
and outwardly you give out to the contrary), That we 
may make uſe thereof with our people in parliament, as we 


ſhall hold beſt for our ſervice.” 


It is evident by theſe letters how much the king was miſ— 
taken, in expecting to adjuſt his ſon-in-law's affairs, by the 
method he had followed, and how he had been triſted with in 


It was count Gondemar that intimated it to him, but without giving 
him a poſitive promiſe, and yet the king looked upon it as an engagement, 
Rapin, | 

Arthur Chicheſter was created baron Chicheſter of Belfaſt, in the coun- 


44.3 


his ſeveral negotiations : That he himſelf knew it, and all the 
vengeance he took was to recal his embaſlador from Brutlets, 
It is true, he ſeemed to intend to be revenged by arms; but 
he would have the king of Spain join with him, to oblige the 
emperor and the duke of Bavaria to reſtore a country which 
he had himſelf delivered to them. At leaſt he hoped, the 
king of Spain would grant him a paſſage through his territo— 
ries ; projects as chimerical as that of recovering the Palatinate 
by fair means and ſollicitations alone. In ſhort, it is viſible 
in theſe letters, that the king made the reſtitution of the Pa- 
latinate and concluſion of the marriage two diſtinct affairs, 
and did not conſider the laſt as dependent of the other. In- 
deed, though there was manifeſtly a colluſion between the 
emperor Philip IV. and the infanta, James ordered his em- 
baſlador to do nothing offenſive to the King of Spain, for fear 
of prejudicing the marriage, which he was always made to 
conſider as upon the point of concluſion. 

In fine, after a long expectation, Gage was ſent back from 
Rome, where he had been ſolliciting the diſpenſation, with 
nineteen articles, to each of which the pope had put a poſtil 
or ſhort note, after the manner practiſed in the copicularions 
of places. Probably, the ſenſe of the three material articles 
which were agreed on, was explained, and the nineteen ſol— 
lowing ones were formed by common conſent : 


1. That the pope's diſpenſation ſhall be firſt obtained at the 


ſole inſtance of his catholic majeſty. 


Note. © 'Thetwo parties are agreed on this point.” 

II. That the marriage ſhall be celebrated in Spain, accord- 
ing to the rites practiſed in the church of Rome; and after- 
wards in England, with ſuch ceremonies as ſhall tend moſt 
to the advantage of the king of Great Britain ; yet ſo, as that. 
nothing be done contrary to the religion profeſſed by the moſt 


excellent infanta. But as to this point, they ſhall agree about 


the ceremonies to be performed in both kingdoms, 

Note.“ The marriage ought to be celebrated but once in 
Spain; and if any ceremony is to be performed in England, 
notice muſt be given beforchand, and let this ceremony be 
agreed on.” | | 

III. That the moſt gracious infanta ſhall have free exerciſe 
of the Roman catholic religion. | 

Note. This article is granted.“ 


IV. That all the domeſtics and ſervants belonging to the 


moſt gracious infanta, ſhall be appointed by his catholic ma- 
jeſty, ſo as the King of England ſhall not have the liberty of 
nominating any one. | 

Note. © Granted.” 


V. That the moſt gracious infanta ſhall have an oratory, 


where divine ſervice ſhall be celebrated in ſuch manner as ſhe 


ſhall appoint. 

Note. © This article is granted.” 

VI. That this oratory thall be in her palace, and there 
maſſes to be celebrated at the pleaſure of the infanta. 

Note. A church ſhall be built in London, beſides that in 
the palace, and divine ſervice ſhall be celebrated in each, 
and the word of God preached, and the ſacraments ad- 
miniſtred.“ 

VII. That all the officers and domeſtics belonging to the 
infanta, of what fort ſoever, as alſo her ſervants and family, 
may be freely and publicly catholics; which is fo to be under- 
ſtood, as that each of them in particular ſhall be obliged to 
profeſs the Roman catholic religion. 

Note.“ The men and women ſervants of the moſt ſerene 
infanta, their children and poſterity, witk their „hole ta- 
milies, what office ſocver they bear, ſhall have the free ex- 
ereiſe of the catholic religion.“ | 

VIII. That the exerciſe of the Roman catholic relig:on 
ſhall be in form following: The moſt gracious infanta thall 
have in her palace a chapel ſo ſpacious, that her ſervants and 
family may enter and ſtay therein; in which there ſhall be 


an ordinary and public door for them, and another inward _ 


door, by which the infanta may have a paſſage into the 


chapel, where ſhe and others may be preſent at divine 


offices. 
Note. All the ſervants muſt conform to this.“ 
IX. That the chapel may be beautified with decent orna- 
ments, and other things neceſſary for divine fervice, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the holy Roman church; and that it Mall 


be lawful for the ſervants and others to go to the ſaid chapel 
at all hours. 


Note. © Granted.” 
X. That the keeper and guardians of the chapel ſha!l be 


ty of Antrim, February 25, 1612, He was at this time treaſurer of Ireland; 
and is, in the commiſſion, ſaid to be“ Spectata prudentie imd'ntion & 
integritatis virun, & in magnis atque arduis negotus diu verlatum.“ See 
Rymer's Fœd. tom. XVII. p; 354. 
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appointed by the lady infanta, and they ſhall take care nobody 
may enter into it to do any indecent thing. 

Note. The keeper and guardians of the chapel and 
church ſhall be Spaniards.” a 

XI. That to ſerve in the chapel, there ſhall be a conveni- 
ent number of prieſts as to the infanta ſhall ſeem fit. And if 
any of them be natives of Great Britain, they ſhall not be 
admitted to ſerve, without her conſent firſt obtained. 

Note. His holineſs wills and means that this be a true 
church.” | | | 

XII. That among the prieſts, there ſhall be one ſuperior 
miniſter or rector, with authority to deeide the caſes of reli- 
gion and conſcience. ng 

Note. His holineſs will have this ſuperior to be a biſhop.” 

XIII. That this ſuperior miniſter may exerciſe eccleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction upon all who ſhall offend in the infanta's family: 
And moreover, the lady infanta ſhall have power to turn them 
out of her ſervice, whenſoever it ſhall ſeem expedient to her, 

Note. He muſt be a biſhop.” 

XIV. That it may be lawful for the lady infanta to procure 
from Rome indulgences and jubilees, and all graces, as ſhall 
ſeem fit to her religion and conſcience. 

Note. This article is granted.“ | 

XV. That the ſervants and family of the lady infanta ſhall 
take the oath of allegiance to the king of Great Britain; pro- 
vided there be no clauſe therein contrary to their conſciences 
and the Roman catholic religion, and that the form of the 
oath be firſt approved of. | | 

Note. The men and women ſervants ſhall be Spaniards.” 

XVI. That the laws made againſt the Roman catholic 
religion in England, ſhall not extend to the ſervants of the 
moſt gracious infanta ; but they ſhall be exempted from the 
ſaid laws, and the penalties annexed, and of this a declara- 
tion ſhall be made. | 
Note. The laws already made, or to be made in Eng- 
land concerning religion, ſhall not extend to the ſervants, who 
ſhall be exempted from them as well as from the penalties, 
&c. and for this reaſon the ecclefiaſtics ſhall not be liable to 
any but their eccleſiaſtical laws.” 

XVII. That the children of the moſt illuſtrious prince, and 
the moſt gracious infanta, ſhall not be conſtrained in point of 
conſcience, and in that caſe, the laws made againſt catholics 
in England ſhall not extend to them; and though any of them 
be catholics, they ſhall not loſe the right of ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom and dominions of Great Britain. 

Note.“ This article is granted by his holineſs,” 

XVIII. That the nurſes which ſhall give ſuck to the child- 
ren of the lady infanta, ſhall be choſen by the lady infanta, 
and accounted part of her family. | | 

Note. The nurſes ſhall be catholics, choſen by the moſt 
ſerene infanta, and reckoned among her domeſtics.” 

XIX. That the rector or ſuperior miniſter, and other ec- 
cleſiaſtical and religious perſons of the family of the lady in- 
fanta, ſhall wear their uſual veſtments and habits. 

Note.“ Granted,” 

At the end of theſe articles, which were long debated and 
canvaſſed by the congregation of the propagation of faith, the 
congregation ſubjoined their opinion in the following terms: 

As to the terms offered by the moſt ſerene king of 
England, it ſeems to us they are defigned only to ſecure the 
molt ſerene infanta's religion. But to the end his holineſs 
may grant the diſpenſation, there are other things neceſſary 
to the privilege, increaſe, and welfare of the Roman catho- 
lic religion. Theſe things are to be propoſed by the moſt 
ſerene king, that his holineſs may confider, whether, upon 
ſuch offers, he can grant the diſpenſation.” 

It is eaſy to ſee, the pope's poſtils tended not only to the 
benefit of the Roman catholic religion, but alſo to cauſe the 
affair to be prolonged, purſuant to the court of Spain's inten- 
tions. Beſides that James was not expected to agree to the 
contents of the notes, another expedient was ready to ſtop the 
concluton of the marriage, namely, to oblige,the king to 
make offers for the advancement of the Roman religion, with 
which the pope, if ae pleaſed, might never be ſatisfied. Thus, 
after a fix years expectation, James was no farther advanced 
than when the affair was begun, except that he was willing 
to grant whatever the pope did or might demand. And in- 
decd, this was the courſe he took. He found now of what 
conſequence the firft article was, which he had been made to 
ſign, that the diſpenſation ſhould be firſt procured by the en- 
deavours of the king of Spain; for by this means, the Spaniard 
could advance or entirely break off the negotiation as he 
pleaſed, by cauſing the pope to delay or refuſe the diſpenſa- 
tion. It is certain, as I faid, the court of Spain's intent at 


 Þ Theearl of Briſtol ſent word to king James, that if the Spaniſh court 
intended not the match, they were falſ@ than all the devils in hell; for 


firſt was only to make uſe of the project of this marriage, to 
allure James into their ſnare, for fear he ſhould join with the 
German-proteſtants, and afterwards, for fear he ſhould ſend 
a powerful aid to the king of Bohemia. 

When Gage came from Rome with the articles, the kin 
was terribly embarraſſed. The Palatinate was almoſt quite 
loſt. The negotiation at Bruſſels did not advance, and he 
could not but perceive he was impoſed upon by the emperot 
and king of Spain : ſo that he ſaw no other way to procure 
the elector's reſtoration, but the prince's marriage with the 
infanta. It is true, England was ſufficiently powerful to mo- 
leſt the houſe of Auſtria ; but a parliament muſt have been 
called, which the king could not think of. On the other 
hand, the pope annexed to the marriage ſuch terms as the kin 
could not grant, without giving occaſion to his domeſtic 
enemies to repreſent him as a prince regardleſs of the in. 
tereſts of the proteſtant religion, to which imputation he was 
already but tooliable. In this perplexity, rather than break 
with Spain, and ſo loſe the defired dowry of two millions. 
with the hopes of recovering the Palatinate, he choſe to he 
expoſed to the reproaches of his ſubjects, which he did not 
ſeem much to regard. He drew therefore a memorial which 
he ſigned with his own hand, containing his offers in favour 
of the catholic religion, and ſent it to the earl of Briſtol, 
with the letter of the gth of September, of which I have al- 
ready given an extract. The concluſion of the letter, which 
I reſerved for this occaſion, becauſe the marriage is there 
mentioned, was as follows : 10 

«© Nevertheleſs we muſt tell you, that we have no great 
cauſe to be well pleaſed with the diligences uſed on that part, 


when we obſerve, that after ſo long an expectance ot the 


diſpenſation, upon which the whole buſineſs (as they will have 
it) depends, there 1s nothing yet returned but queries and ob- 
jections. Yet becauſe we will not give over our patience a 
while longer, until we underſtand more certainly what the 
effect thereof is like to be, wherein we require you to be very 
wary and watchful, confidering how our honour is therein 
engaged; we have thought fit to let you know, how far we 
are pleaſed to enlarge ourſelf, concerning thoſe points de- 
manded by the pope, and ſet down by way of poſtil unto the 
articles agreed upon betwixt Spain and us, as you ſhall ſee by 


the power which Gage brought us from Rome, whereof we 


have ſent you a copy, and our reſolutions thereupon figned 
with our own hand, for your warrant and inſtruction. And 
further than that, fince we cannot go without much prejudice, 
inconveniency, and diſhonour to ourſelf and our ſon, we hope 
and expect the king of Spain will bring it inſtantly to an iſſue, 
without farther delay, which you are to preſs with all 
diligence and earneſtneſs, that you may preſently know thcir 
final reſolution, and what we may expect thereupon. But if 
any reſpite of time be earneſtly demanded, and that you per- 
ceive 1t not poſhble for them to reſolve until an anſwer come 
from Rome, we then think it fit that you give them two 
months time after your audience, that we may underſtand that 
king's final reſolution before Chriſtmas next at the fartheſt.“ 

Though the king affirmed he could go no farther, yct 
means were found to perſuade him to a greater compliance, 
as will hereafter appear. 

Hitherto the Spaniard had fed the king's hopes concerning 
the marriage, only to amuſe him. But fince he plainly ſaw, 
by the articles and offers figned with his own hand, tha: 
James was reſolved to conclude at any rate, he thought io 
fair an opportunity ſhould not be miſſed to reſtore the ca- 
tholic religion in England, which very probably might be ac- 
compliſhed by means of the match. So Philip ſuddenly al- 
tering his mind, appeared as eager to conclude, as he jd 
ſeemed unwilling beforeb. From that time, that is, from 
the end of the year 1622, the marriage was reſolved at the 
court of Madrid. The point was only to extort from the 
king ſuch terms as ſhould lead to what was intended. A! 
the king of Spain's proceedings, from the time I am ſpeaking 
of, evidently ſhew that he was inclined to the marriage, in 
caſe he could obtain what he promiſed himſelf for the ad- 
vancement of the Roman religion in England, and which 
James's impatience gave him room to expect. But it is no 


leſs certain, that before this, he was entirely averſe to it. 


This manifeſtly appears in king Philip the fourth's letter to 
the conde d'Olivarez, and from that miniſter's anſwer, Ihe 
letters were as follow: | | 


The king of Spain's letter to the conde d'Olivarez. 
Nov. 5, 1622. 
« The king my father declared at his death, that his intent 
was never to marry my fiſter, the infanta Donna Maria, wits 


deeper oaths and proteſtations of fincerity could not be made, Ruſbwort', 
tom. I. p. 69. | 15 
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the prince of Wales, which your uncle don Balthazar under- 
ſtood, and ſo treated this match ever with intention to delay 
it; notwithſtanding, it is now ſo far advanced, that confider- 
ing all the averſeneſs of the infanta unto it, it is time to take 
ſome means to divert the treaty, which I would have you 
find out, and I will make it good whatſoever it be. But in 
all other things, procure the ſatisfaction of the king of Great 
Britain (who hath deſerved much), and ir ſhall content me, 
{o it be not in the match.“ 

The conde d'Olivarez, in his anſwer, agreed, That the 
late king never intended to conclude the marriage, but only 
to amuſe the king of England, by reaſon of the ſituation of 
affairs in the Palatinate and Netherlands. He ſaid moreover, 
the infanta was determined to retire to a convent, as ſoon as 
the ſhould be preſſed upon that head. 

After that he repreſented to his majeſty, © That the king 
of England found himſelf equally engaged in two buſineſſes 
at that time, namely, the marriage, and the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate. Suppoſing then, added the Conde, that the 
marriage be made, we muſt come. to the other affair, and 
then your majeſty will find yourſelf engaged with the king of 
England in a war againſt the emperor, and the catholic league: 
a thing, which to hear, will offend your ears; or if you 
declare yourſelf for the emperor, then you will find yourſelf 
engaged in a war againſt the king of England, and your fiſter 
married with his ſon, If your majeſty ſhould ſhew yourſelf 
neutral, what a great ſcandal will it be, for Spain to ſtand 
neuter, in a buſineſs wherein religion is ſo much concerned ? 

« On the other hand, ſaid the Conde, ſuppoſing we could 
ſatisfy the king of England, by having the Palatinate reſtored 
to his ſon-in-law, yet we mult confider whether it is in our 

ower to have it reſtored ; ſince the duke of Bavaria is poſſeſſ- 
ed of all thoſe dominions, and the emperor, who hath promiſed 
to transfer to him the Upper Palatinate, with the electoral 
dignity, 15 now in the diet, where that tranſlation is to be 
made. Beſides, the emperor hath given us to underſtand, 
how difficult it will be to wreſt the Palatinate out of the duke 
of Bavaria's hands, ſince it appears by the memorial, which 
was yeſterday preſented to your majeſty by the emperor's 
embaſſador, that the duke of Bavaria alone can maintain more 
troops than all the reſt of the allies joined together,” 

Upon theſe difficulties, the Conde propoſed in the ſame 
letter, “to ſet on foot two other marriages, namely, be- 
tween the emperor's eldeſt daughter, and the prince of Wales, 
and between the prince Palatine's ſon, and the emperor's 
ſecond daughter; by which means the buſineſs (ſays he) may 
be accommodated, and afterwards, I would reduce the prince 
elector to the obedience of the church, by breeding his ſons 
in the emperor's court with catholic doctrine.“ 

If it be conſidered, that the king of Spain's letter is dated 
the zth of November, and that probably the anſwer was 
made within a few days, it will be eaſy to perceive, that till 
then the Spaniard never intended to conclude the marriage. 
But preſently after, as I have obſerved, he came to another 
reſolution. 

[1623] The late alteration of the projects in the Spaniſh 
court, procured the earl of Briſtol a letter from Philip IV. to 
the infanta Ifabella, to deſire her to raiſe the ſiege of Frankendal, 
and renew at London the conferences for a truce, which were 
broken off at Bruſſels. This requeſt was a real order, which 
the infanta obeyed, and the negotiation of the truce was be- 
gun at London, where it ended the 27th of March 1623 5. 
The ſole point was to hinder, by means of this truce, Frank- 
endal, the only place in the Palatinate where was an Engliſh 


garriſon, from falling into the emperor's hands. But on the 
other fide, the emperor had reaſon to fear, if James remained 


maſter of this place, he would make uſe of it to carry war 
into the Palatinate, and the more, as he had ſometimes 
threatened to have recourſe in the end to arms. To adjuſt 
the different intereſts of the emperor and the king, this rare 
expedient was deviſed. Frankendal was to be delivered to 
the infanta Iſabella, and a truce made for fifteen or eighteen 
months, after which, the infanta was to reſtore the place to 
the Engliſh. But withal, the elector was to break his alli- 
ance with the prince of Brunſwick and count Mansfeldt. 
This treaty gives no great idea of the capacity of king 
James and his council. Not only was Frankendal delivered 
to the infanta, as if ſhe had been a third perſon entirely diſ- 


© The Engliſh commiſſioners were, Lionel earl of Middleſex lord, treaſurer; 
Ludwie earl of Lenox, ſteward of the houſhold ; James marquis of Hamil- 
ton; Thomas earl of Arundel and Surry, earl marſhal ; William earl of 
Pembroke, lord chamberlain ; Oliver viſcount Grandiſon; Arthur lord Chi- 
cheſter, treaſurer of Ireland; Sir George Calvert, ſecretary of ſtate ; and fir 
——— Weſton, chancellor of the exchequer. Rymer's Fœd. tom. 
| DP. 61. 

g Thus by king James's amaſing negligence, was the proteſtant religion 
entirely rooted out of Bohemia, the electoral dignity transferred from the 


favour of his ſon-in-law. 
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intereſted, though ſhe had ſhewn the contrary in this very 
treaty ; but the eleCtor was alſo deprived of all hopes of re- 
entering his country, Moreover, the emperor and duke of 
Bavaria were at liberty either to diſmiſs their troops, or to 
aſſiſt the king of Spain in the Low-Countries, ſince there was 
no farther danger of a war in the Palatinate. But what ad- 
vantage accrued to James by this treaty ? Indeed, hehindered 
the emperor from taking Frankendal. But at the ſame time, 
the place was delivered to Spain. On the other hand, the 
truce, which would have been for his advantage, had he 
kept Frankendal, turned to his prejudice, fince it deprived 
him of the power to carry the war into the Palatinate, in 
f It is true, upon ſuppoſition of the 
infanta's ſincerity, he was to have the place again when the 
truce was expired; but this was a very doubttul ſuppoſition, 
fince the infanta was entirely guided by the directions of the 
courts of Vienna and Madrid. 

Before the truce was concluded at London, the emperor, 
going to the diet at Ratiſben, inveſted the duke of Bavaria 
with the electoral dignity and the Upper Palatinate, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of ſeveral princes who were poſ- 
ſeſſed of hereditary dominions, and to whom ſuch a precedent 
was a juſt occaſion of fear. Such was the effect of kin 
James's three years negotiations in favour of his ſon-in-law, 
who was at length ſtripped of his dominions and dignities d. 
But the Spaniſh match was to recover all. We muſt ſee now 
the ſucceſs of that tedious negotiation, the only remarkable 
event of the year 1623, : 

The only obſtacle of the marriage, were the articles con- 
cerning religion. The earl of Briſtol had been diſputing the 
ground inch by inch, ever fince his arrival in Spain, and 
Philip IV. was not diſpleaſed with it, becauſe it gave him an 
opportunity to gain time. In Auguſt 1622, the Spaniards 
demanded certain articles in favour of the Engliſh catholics, 
to which the embaſlador only anſwered, he would acquaint 
the King his maſter therewith. At the ſame time, the pope put 
his poſtils or notes to the articles that were agreed on. Hence, 
it is eaſy to perceive, that the courts of Rome and Spain 
acted in concert, both tending to the ſame end. The kin 
received, about the ſame time, the popes poſtils and the 
court of Madrid's demands in favour of the catholics. 
He kept theſe out of ceremony ſome months, without giving 
an anſwer, but at length figned all the 5th of January 1623, 
and having made the prince ſign them allo, ſent the articles to 
the carl of Briſtol, who received them the 25th of the ſame 
month. I believe the full and entire reſolution of the Spaniſh 
court to conclude the marriage, may be fixed to this time. 


From the year 1616, to November 1622, the Spaniard's ſole 


intent was to amuſe king James. From thence to the 25th 
of January 1623, he ſeems to have reſolved upon the mar- 
riage, provided certain advantages, could be obtained for the 
Roman religion. In fine, after the articles, ſigned by the 
king and prince, had ſecured him what he defired, his reſo- 
lution was fixed. Theſe three epocha's are to be carefully 
obſerved and diſtinguiſhed, for want of which, moſt hiſtorians 
are very obſcure in their recital of this affair, 

The Spaniard being ſatisfied with the articles ſent from 
England, which were much more advantageous to the catho- 
lics than thoſe agreed upon with the earl of Briſtol, demand- 
ed time to ſend them to Rome, and obtain the pope's diſpen- 
ſation, It was thought, the diſpenſation might come n 
March or April at fartheſt, and it was agreed, the nuptials 
ſhould be ſolemnized four days © after its arrival; that the 
infanta ſhould ſet out within twenty days after the celebration 
of the marriage; and whilſt the diſpenſation was expected, 


the other articles, which were called temporal, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe concerning religion, ſhould be ſettled. Pur- 


ſuant to this agreement, the earl of Briſtol and fir Walter 
Aſton, jointly with the Spaniſh miniſters, prepared theſe ar- 
ticles by the beginning of March, to the mutual ſatisfaction 
of both parties. The 22d of March, the conde d'Olivarez 
and Gondemar came to the Engliſh embaſſadors, and ſhewed 
them a writing with the king of Spain's hand to it, whereby 
he approved of the temporal articles, and ordered them to 
finiſh the affair. Theſe articles concerned only the portion 
and dowry, without any mention of the Palatinate. Beſides 
that he had commanded the earl of Briſtol, in his inſtructions, 
not to make the reſtitution of the Palatinate one of the mar- 


Palatinate family, and the liberty of Germany overthrown, And all this 
chiefly through Gondemar's artful management; who wrote in one of his 
letters to the duke of Lerma, that he had lulled king James ſo falt aſleep, as 
he hoped neither the cries of his daughter, nor her children, nor the repeat- 
ed ſollicitations of his parliament and ſubjects in their behalf, ſnould be able 
to awaken him. Welwood, p. 27, 28. 

© In one place it is ſaid, © within forty,” and in another “ within four,” 
days. See Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 281, 290. _ 
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riage articles, this command was repeated in the king's letter 
to him of the zoth of December 1622, that is, two or three 
months before. Moreover, at this very time, the truce and 
ſequeſtration of Frankendal were negotiating at London. 
The affair of the marriage being in this ſituation, and very 
probably near a concluſion, the end of April was to be ex- 
pected with patience, to ſee whether any new difficulty would 
occur, for thus far every thing ſeemed to be ſettled to the 
king's ſatisfaction. But the face of the affair was ſuddenly 
changed, by a very odd and moſt extraordinary adventure. 
The marquis of Buckingham perſuaded the prince of Wales 
to go to Spain, and bring home his miſtreſs the infanta him- 
ſelf. He told him, “ the more uncommon ſuch a gallantry 
was among princes, the more it would redound to his honour: 
the infanta herſelf would be charmed with it: his preſence 
would immediately put an end to all formalities, and remove 
whatever difficulties might yet occur: as after the marriage, 
there was an affair of moment to be negotiated, namely, the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, an interceſſor like him, would do 
more in three days than embaſſadors could do in as many 
months.” In a word, he ſo artfully repreſented this project, 
that the prince, tranſported with the thoughts of ſo noble an 
adventure, never reſted till he had accompliſhed it. The 
difficulty was to obtain the king's conſent f. The prince aſked 
it before Buckingham, and expreſſed ſo earneſt a defire to make 
the journey, that the King granted his requeſt without much 
heſitation, and put off till next day to conſider of means to effect 
it. But after he had more ſeriouſly reflected on the affair, 
his mind was quite changed on the morrow, when the prince 
and Buckingham came to him. He repreſented to them, how 
fruitleſs ſuch a journey would be in the preſent ſituation of the 
marriage affair, and the inconveniences it might be attended 
with. But inſtead of anſwering his reaſons, Buckingham 
rudely told him, he had given his word, and if he broke 
it, would be never more credited 5, The reader may ſee in 


the lord Clarendon's hiſtory this converſation at large, which 


ended with the king's permiffion, extorted by the prince and 
Buckingham, for this ſtrange, raſh, and very dangerous 
journey. It was refolved, that Buckingham ſhould accom- 
pany the prince, with two more only, namely, fir Francis 
Cottington, who had been the King's agent in Spain, and 
came from thence in September, and Endymion Porter, gen- 
tleman of the bed-chamber to the prince, who had been 


bred at Madrid: that they ſhould go poſt through France, 


and the ſecret be kept, that they might be at a diſtance 
before their departure was known. This reſolution being 
taken, the prince and Buckingham defired only two days to 
prepare. 

The motives of this journey are variouſly related, accord- 
ing to the intereſt and prejudices of the ſeveral writers, 
Some ſay, the court of England, ſtill doubting the Spaniſh 
court's ſincerity, thought proper the prince and Bucking- 
ham ſhould be ſatisfied with their own eyes, in order to know 
what could be depended upon. But ſuppoſing this doubt, 


was it not extremely imprudent to put the king's only ſon 


into the hands of a prince; whoſe ſincerity was believed 
to bejuſtly ſuſpected ? The king, prince, and favourite, muſt 
have been all three void of underſtanding, to be guilty of 


ſuch an error. This therefore ſeems to be altogether impro- 


bable. | | 

The lord Clarendon ſays, Buckingham, out of envy that 
the carl of Briſtol ſhould have the ſole management of ſo 
great an affair, had a mind to have the glory of ending it. 
But he ſhould have thought of it ſooner, ſince every thing 
was now concluded in Spain, at or about the time of the 
prince's departure for Madrid. So the marquis could not 
acquire much honour. Beſides, the event ſhewed, this was 
not his motive, fince inſtead of promoting, he was the ſole 
cauſe of the unexpected dithculties, and final breach of the 
marinas. | 

Others pretend, Buckingham's aim was inſenfibly to in— 
duce the prince to change his religion, by expoſing him to 
all the temptations which of courſe he would mcet at the 


Who was very quick-ſighted in difcerning difficulties, and raiſing ob- 
jections, and very tlow in maſtering them, Clarendon, tom, I. p. 11. Fol. 
edit. | 

The king conjured them, with ſighs and tears, not to purſue their reſolu— 
tion, But Backingham told his majeſty, © That no body could believe any 
thing he ſaich when he retracted the promiſe he had fo ſolemnly made; that 


he plainly diſcerned, it proceeded from another breach of his word (tor he 


had promiſed to keep the thing lecret), in communicating with ſome raſcal, 
who had furniſhed him with thoſe pitiful reaſons he had alleged, and he 
doubted not, but he ſhould hereafter know who his counſellor had been,” 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 14. 

They went privately, on February 17, from the court, which was then 
at Newmarket, to Newhall in Eflex, a houſe of Buckingham's, purchaſed by 
him from Robert carl of Suſſex; and from thence the next day to Graveſend, 
and fo to Dover, attended only by fir Richard Graham, maſter of the horſe 
to the marquis. Wilſon, p. 763. Hacket, p. 114. 
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court of Madrid. Of this he was afterwards accuſed before 


che parliament, by the earl of Briſtol, who ſaid, the project 
was formed ſeveral months before the prince's departure be. 
tween Buckingham and Gondemar, by means of Endymion 
Porter, who had been ſent to Spain for that purpoſe. But 
the proofs on which the earl of Briſtol grounded his accuſa- 
tion, where but preſumptions at moſt, and as he was a pro. 
feſſed enemy to the marquis of Buckingham, I do not kng;y 
whether his teſtimony may be relied on. 

But whatever were the favourite's real motives with reſpec 
to this journey, it can hardly be denied, that it was a fign of 
great levity in the prince, and of no leſs weakneſs and im. 
prudence in the king. The affair of the marriage was in 
ſuch a ſituation, that it was entirely needleſs to ſollicit afrcf 
the court of Spain, with whom every thing was agreed. 
Two months patience would have ſhewn the king, whether 
he could rely on them, without expoſing his only fon and 
heir apparent to fo imminent danger, by ſuffering him to exe. 
cute a romantic project, which could procure no advantage, 
But the king's condeſcenfion for the prince and Buckingham 
prevailed above all theſe conſiderations. They ſet out poſt the 
17th of February b, and came to Paris, where they vey. 
tured to appear at court, and be preſent at a ball, at which, 
though diſguiſed, they were in ſome danger of being diſco. 
vered. However, they arrived ſafely at Madrid the 7th of 
March, and alighted at the earl of Briſtol's, who was not a 
little ſurpriſed to ſee the prince i. I ſhall not ſtay to deſcribe 
the magnificent reception of the prince by the court of Spain, 
when he made himſelf known. I ſhall only ſay, he met with 
all the reſpect due to his birth, and all poſfible caxeſſes to 
teſtify the ſatisfaction at his gallantry to the infanta, and his 
candour in confiding in the King's generoſity. The only 
thing in which great ceremony was uſed, was his not being 
permitted to viſit the infanta in private. The Spaniſh way 
did not admit of ſuch a familiarity, and the more becauſe the 
diſpenſation not being yet come, he could not in ſtrictneſs be 
conſidered as the infanta's future ſpouſe. 

No ſooner was the prince arrived in Spain, but all the 
Spaniards thought he was come tochange his religion before 
he eſpouſed the infanta, no one imagining there could be any 
other motive of his journey. Nay, count Gondemar very 
ſeriouſly defired the carl of Briſtol, not to oppole ſo pious a 
deſign ; and if the carl is to be credited, the count intimated 
to him, that the marquis of Buckingham was not againſt it“. 
The earl of Briſtol perceiving, if the court of Spain had any 
ſuch hopes, it would be apt to retard the marriage, ſpoke of 
it to the prince, and conjured him to impart the ſecret to him, 
if there was really any thing in it. But the prince firmly de- 
nied it, and expoſtulated with the embaſſador for having ſo ill 
an opinion of him l. Whereupon the earl of Briſtol intreated 
him, neither to do nor ſay any thing whatever that might 
feed the hopes of the Spaniſh court in that reſpect, for fear 
of obſtructing the marriage. Nevertheleſs he was attacked 
ſeveral times, one while by eccleſiaſtics, who took all oc- 
caſions to diſpute with him about religion, another while by 
courtiers, who repreſented to him how powerful England 
would grow if ſhe would return to the obedicnce of the pope. 
He even received a long letter from Gregory XV. exhorting 
him to come into the boſom of the church, and imitate his 
glorious anceſtors, who had done ſo great things for the de- 
tence of religion. The prince anſwered this letter the 20th 
of June. But becauſe the two printed copies of this anfwer 
are very difterent, 1t will not be amiſs to inſert them both. 


Prince Charles to pope Gregory XV. 
% Moſt Holy Father, | 


I received the diſpatch from your holineſs with great - 
content, and with that reſpect which the piety and care 
wherewith your holineſs writes doth require. It was an. 
unſpeakable pleaſure to me to read the generous exploits 0! 
the kings my predeceſſors, to whoſe memory poſterity hath 
not given thoſe praiſes and clogies of honour that were due 
to them. I do believe that your holineſs hath ict their 


i The prince and marquis of Buckingham put on falſe beards, to covet 
their ſmooth faces, and travelled under the borrowed names of Jack and Ton! 
Smith. The mayor of Dover ttopped them, thinking they were going to 
France to fight ; ſo that Buckingham was forced to ditcover lunitelf, jc 
tending he was going to viſit the fleet, as admiral. The fame day the er. 
barked, they landed at Boulogne, and from thence rode port to Paris. A. 
Paris, they both wore large buſhy perriwigs that ſhadowed thei faces. Hero 
the prince ſaw, at a maſking dance, the princeſs Henrietta Maria, whom he 
afterwards married. Wilſon, p. 703, They narrowly efcaped being ivized 
in France. See Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 75. Weldon, p. 144. MIN 

* The conde d'Olivarez ſpeaking to the prince about this, in his rt 
viſit, the prince replied, "Chat he came not thither for religion, but hu a 
wife. Ruſhworth, tom. 1. p. 78. 

! He ſeemed to be much diſpleaſed, that any ſhould have jo unworthy 3 
opinion of him, as to think he would, for a wife, or any other earthly reip2c> 
whatloever, ſo much as wayer in his religion. Ibid, p. 291. = 
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example before my eyes, to the end that I might imitate 
them in all my actions; for in truth they have often ex- 
poſed their eſtates and lives for the exaltation of the holy 
chair. And the courage with which they have aſſaulted 
the enemies of the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt, hath not been leſs 
than the care and thought which I have, to the end that 


the peace and intelligence, which hath hitherto been want- 


ing 4n Chriſtendom, might be bound with a bond of true 
concord : for like as the common enemy of peace watcheth 
always to put hatred and diſſention between chriſtian princes, 
ſo I believe that the glory of God requires that we ſhould 
endeavour to unite them. And I do not eſteem it a greater 
honour to be deſcended from fo great princes, than to 
imitate them in the zeal of their piety ; in which it helps 
me very much to have known the mind and will of our 
thrice honoured lord and father, and the holy intention of his 
catholic majeſty, to give a happy concurrence to ſo laudable 
a deſign ; for it grieves him extremely to ſee the great evil 
that grows from the diviſion of chriſtian princes, which the 
wiſdom of your holineſs foreſaw, when it judged the marriage, 
which you pleaſed to deſign between the infanta of Spain and 
myſelf, to be neceſſary to procure ſo great a good]; for it is 
very certain, that I ſhall never be ſo extremely affectionate 
to any thing in the world, as to endeavour alliance with a 
prince that hath the ſame apprehenſions of the true religion 
with myſelf. Therefore I entreat your holineſs to believe, 


that I have been always far from encouraging noveltics, or to 


be a partiſan of any faction againſt the catholic, apoſtolic, 
Roman religion : But on the contrary, I have fought all 
occaſions to take away the ſuſpicion that might reſt upon me; 
and that I will employ myſelf for the time to come to have 
but one religion, and one faith, ſeeing that we all believe in 
one Jeſus Chriſt : Having reſolved in myſelf to ſpare nothing 
that J might have in the world, and to ſuffer all manner of 
diſcommodities, even to the hazarding of my eſtate and 
life, for a thing ſo#pleaſing unto God. It reſts only, that 
I thank your holineſs for the permiſſion which you have been 
pleaſed to afford me, and that I may pray God to giye you a 
blefled health here, and his glory, after ſo much travel which 
your holineſs takes within his church. 
Madrid, June 


$0, 1022. 


© CHARLES STUART.” 


The other copy of the ſame letter, is as follows, 
Prince Charles to pope Gregory XV. 
“ Moſt Holy Father, | 


© WE have received your letter, with no leſs thankfulneſs 
and reſpect than is due to the ſingular good-will and godly 
allection wherewith we know it was written. It was moſt 
acceptable unto us, that the never-enough renowned examples 
of our anceſtors were propoſed to us by your holineſs for our 
inſpection and imitation ; who though they often hazarded 
their lives and fortunes to propagate the chriſtian faith, yet 
did they never more cheerfully diſplay the banners of the croſs 
of Chriſt againſt his molt bitter enemies, than we will endea- 
vour to the utmoſt, that the peace and union which ſo long 
triumphed, may be reduced into the chriſtian world, after a 


kind of elimination or exile. For ſince the malice of the father 


of diſcords hath ſowed ſuch unhappy diviſions amongſt thoſe 
who profeſs the chriſtian religion, we account this molt ne- 


ceflary, thereby to promote with better ſucceſs the glory of 


God, and Chriſt our Saviour, nor ſhall we eſteem it leſs ho- 
nour to tread in their ſootſteps, and to have been their rivals 
and imitators in holy undertakings, than to have been 
deſcended of them. And we are very much encouraged to 
this, as well by the known inclination of our lord and tather, 
and his ardent deſire to lend a helping hand to io piousa work, 
as by the anguiſh that gnaws his royal breaſt, when he con- 


| fiders what cruel deſtructions, what deplorable calamities, 


ariſe out of the diſſentions of chriſtian princes. Your holineſs's 
conjecture of our defire to contract an alliance and marriage 
with a catholic family and princeſs, is agrecable both to your 
wiſdom and charity; for we would never defire fo vehemently 
to be joined in a ftrict and indiſſoluble bond with any mortal 
whatſoever, whoſe religion we hated. Therefore your holineſs 
may be aſſured, that we are, and always will be of that mo- 
deration, as to abſtain from ſuch actions, which may teſtify 
our hatred againſt the Roman catholic religion; we will rather 


embrace all occaſions whereby, through a gentle and fair 


procedure, all finiſter ſuſpicions may be taken away; that as 
we confeſs one individual trinity, and one Chriſt crucified, 
we may unanimouſly grow up into one faith. Which that 
we may compaſs, we little value all labour and watchings, 
yea, the very hazard of our lives. It remains that we render 


n See King James's Inſtructions to the earl of Briſtol, and the earl's de- 
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thanks to your holineſs for your letter, which we eſteem as 
a ſingular preſent, and wiſh your holineſs all proſpericy and 
eternal happineſs.” 

Dated at Madrid, 20 Juni) 1623. 


It muſt be obſerved of theſe two letters, which are very 
different, that ag. they did not appear till after the civil vars, 
it is equally probable that one of the parties qualified, whilſt 
the other aggravated, the expreſſions. And therefore it is 
needleſs to make any reflection upon them. | 

Mean while, after, the prince's arrival in Spain, the ſtate 
of the marriage treaty was a little altered. The diſpenſation 
arrived about fix weeks after, that is, about the beginning of 
May. But the pope had annexed certain conditions, without 
which it was to be of no force. Very probably, had not the 
prince been in Spain, the diſpenſation would have come 
looner, and without any reſtriction : but it is not very ſur- 
prifing, that the pope, knowing the prince was in Spain, 
ſhould defire to make an advantage of that imprudence. He 
ſent therefore the diſpenſation, but it was to be delivered only 
on theſe terms, That the infanta ſhould have a church in 
London : That the children by this marriage ſhould be left 
to their mother's care till they were ten years old: That the 
nurſes ſhould be catholics, and appointed by the mother : 
That the king of England ſhould give ſecurity for the per- 
formance of the articles agreed upon concerning religion. 

The article relating to the education of the children had 
been debated in November, and the pope and the king of 
Spain had infiſted that the children ſhould be educated by 
their mother till marriageable. The king at fiſt offered ſeven 
years, and the courts of Rome and Spain came to twelve. 
Then the king allowed nine, and the pope ten. At laſt, the 
earl of Briſtol received the king's orders, not to diſpute for a 
year more or leſs, | 

After the prince and the marquis of Buckingham came to 
Madrid, they managed the affair of the marriage excluſive of 
the carl of Briſtol, There was ſome debate upon the articles 
annexed to the pope's diſpenſation. The prince of Wales 
ſaid, he had no power to make the leaſt addition to the ar- 
ticles ſigned by the king his father; and the Spaniſh minilters 
maintained, his Catholic majeſty could not reject the condi- 
tions on- which the pope had granted the diſpenſation : That 
it lay in the pope's breaſt to grant his ſavours on what terms 
he pleaſed, and that the diſpenſation was void without theſe 


conditions. In ſhort, it was thought proper to conſult the 


king of England by letter, and to aſk withal, what ſecurity 
he would give for the performance of the articles. James 
made no ſcruple concerning the time of the education of the 


children, or about the nurſes, becauſe theſe things were now 


ſettled. As to the ſecurity, he replied, he could give no other 
than his own, and the prince's royal words and oaths, con- 
firmed by his council of ſtate, and exemplified under the great 
ſeal of England. All this not ſatisfying the pope's nuntio, 
who pretended to have particular orders upon that point, cke 
king of Spain offered to become ſecurity himſelf ; but it was 
firſt to be determined by a committee of ecclefiaſtics, that 
Philip might lawfully ſwear for the king of England. Some 
believe this to be a Spaniſh device, to make the king of Spain 
guarantee of the articles granted to the catholics. This difh- 
culty being removed, the prince ſent Cottington to England 
with the articles concerning religion, newly drawn according 
to the pope's intentions, and with ſome other ſecret articles, 
which were not to be publiſhed ſo ſoon. 

It muſt be remarked, that hitherto there was no other 
writing concerning the infanta's dowry, than a rough draught, 
approved indeed by the king of Spain in a forementioned let- 
ter directed to his miniſters, but which remained in the hands 
of Olivarez. Much leſs had there been any care taken about 
the reſtitution of the Palatinate, James being unwilling to 
make this one of the marriage articles, for fear it ſhould be in 
recompence of the two millions promiſed him for the infanta's 
dowry. But he was very willing to receive the Palatinate, 
from the king of Spain's bounty, when the marriage ſhould 


be conſummated. This at leaſt was his project, and, nov 
doubt, at the time the court of Spain fought only to amuſe 


him, he was made to expect the reſtitution of the Palatinate, 
though without any written engagement. Mean while, 
James depended upon this verbal promiſe, as if it had been a 
treaty ſigned with the Spaniard's own hand m. 

Cottington being come to England with the articles both 


public and private, it was rumoured, that the pope and the 


king of Spain demanded a toleration for the Engliſh papiſts. 
The king himſelf occaſioned the rumour, by aſking his 
council, Whether it would be convenient to grant ſuch a to- 
leration ? Whereupon, Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


fence, in Ruſhworth, and the Annals. | 
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4.48 RAPIN's HISTOR 


cho had withdrawn to his own houſe ever ſince the fatal ac- 


eident of Killing the park keeper, and came no more to the 
council, thought it is duty to write the tollowing letter to 
the king : 


«© May It pleaſe your Majeſty, | 

„ Phave been too long filent, and J am afraid by my 
ſilence I have neglected the duty »f the place it hath pleated 
God to call me unto, and your majeſty to place ine in: 
But I now humbly crave leave I may diſcharge my con- 
ſcience towards God, and my duty to your majeſty; and 
therefore I beſeech you freely to give me leave to deliver 
myſelf, and then let your majeſty do with me what you 
pleaſe. Your majeſty hath propounded a toleration of re- 
ligion; I beieech you take it into your conſideration what 
your act is, what the conſequence may be. By your act you 
ja u to ſet up the moſt damnableand heretical doctrine of the 
church of Rome, the whore of Babylon: How hateful it will 
be to God, and grievous to your good ſubjects, the profeſſors 
of the goſpel, That your majeſty, who hath often diſputed, 
and learnedly written againſt thole hefeſies, ſhould now fhew 
yourſelf a patron of thoſe wicked doctrines, which your pen 


| hath told the world, and your conſcience tells yourtelf, are 


ſo rſtitious, idolatrous, and deteſtibte. And hereunto I add 
vehat you have done in ſending the prince into Spain without 
conſent of your council, the privity and approbation of your 
people: And although you have a charge and intereſt in the 
prince, as ſou of your fleſh, yet have the people a greater, as 
ſon of the kingdom, upon whom next after your majeſty are 
their eyes fixed, and welfare depends; and fo tender!) is his 
going apprehended, as (belicve it) however his return may 
be fafe, yet the drawers of him into this action, ſo danger- 
ous to himſelf, io deſperate to the kingdom, will not pals 
away unqueſtioned, unpuniſhed. Beſides, this toleration 
which you endeavour to ſet up by your proclamation, can- 
not be done without a parltament, unleſs your majeſty will 
tet your ſubjects ſee that you will take unto yourtelf ability 
to throw down the laws of your land at your pleaſure. What 
dread conſequ-nce rhefe things may draw afterwards, I be- 
ſeech your majctis to confider;z and above all, leſt by this 
roler:rion and dilcourtenincing of the true profeſſion of the 
goſpel, wherewita God hath bleſſed us, and this kingdom 
hath ſo long flouriſhed under, your majeſty do not draw 
on this kingdom in general, and yourſelf in particular, 
ls heavy wrath and indignation. 

© Thus in diſchrge of my duty towards God, to your 
ajeſty, and the place of my calling, I have taken humble 
cave to deliver my conlc.cnce. Now, fir, do what you 
pleaſe with me.” | 


It may be ſeen by this letter, it was not without reaſon 
that the :rchbiſhop palted for a pu: itan, at leaſt, according 
to the notions of the court, where all were conſidered as 
puritans who refuſed to aſcribe to the king an unlimited power. 

Vherefore his counſels were not regarded. 

The king did not long detain Cottington in England. As 
it was not now time to diſpute, and he was required to ſign 
the articles as brought by Cottington, without any alterations, 
hb. choſe to doit rather than hazard a breach of the marriage, 
wh the prince his ſon was in the hands of the Spaniard. 
Ile figned them therefore, and ſolemnly fwore to them. As 
theſe articles were new drawn, explained, and increaſed to 
tn: three, befides four fecret articles, the reader, perhaps, 
wil! - glad to view them in their new form, and lee withal 
by far the king carried his compliance. 


I. That the marriage be made by diſpenſation of the pope, 
but that to be procured by the endeavour of the king of 


Spain. 


II. That che marriage be once only celebrated in Spain, 
and ratified en England, in form following: in the morning, 
after the moſt gracious infanta hath ended her devotions in the 
chapel, ſhe,. and the moſt excellent prince Charles, ſhall 
mect in the king's chapel, or in fome other room of the pa- 
lace, where it ſhall ſecm molt expedient ; and there ſhall be 
r-ad all the procurations, by virtue whereof the marriage was 
celebrated in Spain; and as well the moit excellent prince, 
as the moſt excellent infanta, ſhall ratity the ſaid marriage 
celebrated in Spain, with all ſolemnity neceflary for ſuch an 
act: ſo as no ceremony, or other thing intervene, which ſha}l 
be contrary to the Roman catholic apoſtolic religion. 

III. That the moſt gracious infanta ſhall take with her 
ſuch ſervants and family as are convenient for her ſervice ; 
which family, and all perſons to her belonging, thall be cho- 
ſer and nominated by the catholic king: ſo as he nominate 
no ſervant which is vallal to the king of Great Britain, with- 
out his will and conſent. | 


E NN . 


IV. That as well the moſt gracious infanta, as all her fer 


vants and family, ſhall have free ule and public exerciſe ot 


the Roman catholic religion, in manner and form as is be. 
neath capitulated. 

V. That ſhe ſhall have an oratory and decent chapel in her 
palace, where, at the pleaſure of the moſt gracious infanta, 
maſſes may be celebrated: and in like manner, ſhe ſhall have 
in London, or whereſo-ver ſhe ſhall make her abode, a pub. 
lic and capacious church near her palace, wherein all duties 
may be ſolemnly celebrated, and all other things neceflary ſor 
the public preaching of God's word, the celebration and ad- 
miniſtration of all the ſacraments of the catholic Roman 
church, and tor burial of the dead, and baptizing of children, 
That the ſaid oratory, chapel and church, ſhall be adorned 
with ſuch decency, as fhall feem convenient to the moſt gra. 
cious infanta. | 

VI. That the men ſervants and maid ſervants of the moſt 
gracious infanta, and their ſervants, children, and deſcendants, 


and al] their families, of what ſort ſoever, ſerving her high. 


* 


neſs, may be freely and publicly catholics. 

VII. That the moſt gracious infanta, her ſervants and fa. 
mily, may live as catholics in form following: that the moſt 
gracious infanta ſhall have in her palace, her oratory and cha- 
pel ſo ſpacious, that her ſaid ſervants and family may enter 
and ſtay therein; in which there ſhall be.an ordinary and 
public door for them, and another inward door, by which the 
intanta may have a paſſage into the ſaid chapel, where ſhe 
and others, as aboveſaid, may be preſent at divine offices. 

VIII. That the chapel, church and oratory, may be beau— 
tified with deeent ornaments of altars, and other things neceſ- 
{ary for divine ſervice, which is to be celebrated in them, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the holy Roman church ; and that 
it ſhall be lawfuH for the ſaid ſervants and others, to go to 
the ſaid chapet and church at all hours, as to them ſhall ſeem 
expedient. | | 

IX. That the care and cuſtody of the ſaid chapel and church, 
mall be committed to ſuch as the lady infanta ſhall appoint, 
to whom it ſhall be lawful to appoint keepers, that no body 
may enter into them to doany indecent thing. 

X. That to the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, and to 
ſerve in chapel and church aforeſaid, there ſhall be four and 
twenty prieſts and aſſiſtants, who ſhall ſerve weekly or month- 
ly, as to the infanta ſhall ſeem fit; and the election of them 
ſhall belong tothe lady infanta, and the catholic king, provided 
that they be none of the vaſlals of the king of Great Britain ; 
and if they be, his will and conſent is to be firſt obtained. 

XI. That there be one ſuperior miniſter or biſhop, with 
neceſſary authority upon all occaſions which ſhall happen be- 


longing to religion; and for want of a biſhop, that his vicar | 


may have his authority and juriſdiction. | 
XII. That this biſhop or ſuperior miniſter may correct and 
chaſtiſe all Roman catholics who ſhall offend, and ſhall exer— 
ciſe upon them all juriſdiction eccleſiaſtical: and moreover 
alſo, the lady infanta ſhall have power to put them out of her 
ſervice, whenſoever it mall ſeem expedi-nt to her. 
XIII. That it may be lawful for the lady infanta and her 
ſcrvants to procure from Rome diipenſations, inculgences, 
jubiices, and all graces as ſhall ſeem fit to their religton and 
conſciences, and to get and make uſe of any manner of catho- 
lic books whatſoever, | | 
XIV. That the ſervants and family of the lady infanta, 
who ſhall come into England, ſhall take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the King of Great Britain : provided, that there be 
no clauſe therein which ſhall be contrary to their conſciences, 
and the Roman catholic religion; and if they h pen to be 


. . . . L 1 
vaſſals to the king of Great Britain, they ſhall take the ſame 


oath that the Spantards do. 

XV. That the laws which are or hall be in England againſt 
religion, ſhall not take hold of rue faid ivryants ; and only 
the toreſaid ſuperior ecclefiaſtical catholic may procecd againſt 
eccleſiaſtical perſons, as hath been accuſtomed by catholics : 
and it any ſecular judge ſhall apprehend any ecclefiaſtical per- 
ſon for any off:nce, he ſhall fortt with cauſe him to be delt- 
vered to the aforctaid ſuperior eccleſiaſtic, who ſhall proceed 
againſt him according to the canon law. | 

XVI. That the laws made againſt catholics in England, 
or in any other kingdom of the king of Great Britain, fhall 
not extend to the children of this marriage; and though they 
be catholics, they ſhall not lofe the right of ſucceſſion to the 
kingdom and dominions of Great Britain. 

XVII. That the nurſes which ſhall give ſuck to the chil- 
dren of the lady infanta (whether they be of the kingdom 
of Great Britain, or of any other nation whatſoever), ſhall be 
choſen by the lady intanta, as ſhe pleaſeth, and ſhall be ac- 
counted of her family, and enjoy the privileges thereof. 

XVIII. That the biſhop, cecleſiaſtical and religious perſons 
ot the family of the lady infanta, ſhall wear on eee anc 
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habit of their dignity, profeſſion, and religion, after the cuſ- 
tom of Rome. ö 

XIX. For ſecurity that the ſaid matrimony be not diſſolved 
for any caule whatſoever, the King and prince are cqually to 
paſs the word and honour of a king; and morcover, taat they 
will perform whatſoever {hall be propounded by the catholic 
king for further confirmation, if it may be done decently and 
fitly. | 0 

XX. That the ſons and daughters which ſhall be born of 
this marriage, ſhall be brought up in the company of the moſt 
excellent infanta, at the leait, until the age of ten years, and 
thall freely enjoy the right of ſucceſſion to the kingdoms, as 
aforeſaid. | | 

XXI. That whenſoever any place of either man ſervant or 
maid ſervant, which the lady infanta ſhall bring with her 
(nominated by the catholic king her brother), ſhall happen to 
be void, whether by death, or by other cauſe or accident, all 
the ſaid ſervants of her family are to be tupplied by the catho- 
lic king, as aforeſaid, 

XXII. For ſecurity that whatſocver is capitulated may be 
fulfilled, the King of Great Britain and prince Charles are to 
be bound by oath; and all the King's council ſhall confirm 
the ſaid treaty under their hands: morcover, the ſaid king 
and prince are to give their faiths in the word of a king, to 
endeavour, if poſſible, that whatſoever is capitulated may be 
eſtabliſhed by parliament. | 

XXIII. That conformable to this treaty, all theſe things 
propoſed, are to be allowed and approved of by the pope, that 
ne may give an apoſtolical benediction, and a diſpenſation 
neceſſary to effect the marriage. ä | 


The king ratified theſe articles in the uſual form, and ſwore 
ro obſerve them, before the two Spaniſh embaſladors and 
twenty en privy-counſellors, who all figned the treaty. When 
the king came to take the oath, he had ſome ditpute with 
the embafſſadors. His majeſt; would not give the pope the 
title of Holy Father, or His Holineſs, ſaying, he had wrote 
againſt this title, and it was uareaſonable to make him re- 
tract. But the embaſſadors .uiſting upon it, the king yielded 
at laſt, not thinking he ouy lit, for ſuch a trifle, to retard a 
treaty, which had nov been jeven years on foot. 

After publicly taking the oath, he withdrew into his clo- 
ſet, where, in prefenco of the tune embatladors, and ſome 
privy-countellors, he ratified and fwore to theſe tour ſecret 
articles: 


I. That particular laws made againſt Roman catholics, un— 
der which other vaffals Hf our realms are not comprehended, 
an to whoſe obſervation all g nerally are not obliged ; as 
likewiſe general laws, under which all are equally compriſed, 
if ſo be they are ſuch which are repugnant to the Romiſh re- 
ligion, thall not at any time hereat'er, by any means or 
chance whatſoever, directiy of indirectly, be commanded to 
to be put in execution again the faid Roman catholics ; and 
we will cauſe that our council ihall take the ſame oath, as far 
as it pertains to thein, and belongs to the execution, which 
by the hands of them and their miniſters, is to be exerciſed. 

II. That no other laws ſhall ereaiter be made anew againſt 
the ſaid Roman catholics, but that there ſhall be a perpetual 
toleration of the Roman catholic religion, within private 
houſes throughout all our realms and dominions, which we 
will have to be under ſtood as well of our kingdoins of Scot - 
land and Ireland, as in England; which ſhall be granted to 
them in manner and form, as is capitulated, decreed, and 

granted in the article of the treaty concerning the marriage. 

III. That neither by us, nor any other interpoted perſon 
whatſoever, directly or indirectly, privately-or publicly, will 
we treat (or attempt) any thing with the moſt renowned lady 
infanta Donna Maria, which thall be repugnant to the Ro- 
wiſh catholic religion; neither will we by any means per- 
ſuade her, that ſhe ſhould ever renounce or relinquith the 
fame in ſubſtance or form, or that ſhe ſhould do any thing re- 
pugnant or contrary to thoſe things which are contained in 
the treaty of matrimony. 

IV. That we and the prince of Wales will interpoſe our 
authority, and will do as much as in us ſhall lie, that the par- 
liament ſhall approve, confirm, and ratify all and fingular ar- 
ticles in favour of the Roman catholics, capitulated between 
the moſt renowned kings by reaſon of this marriage : and 
that the ſaid parliament ſhall revoke and abrogate particular 


here are but nineteen named in Wilſon, p. 769. ö 

? 'The author of the Annals ſays, theſe tour articles mult be taken entirely 
upon Ruſhworth's credit, p. 80. Rapin. 

One that heard king James ſay this, told the ſtanders by, That there 
was never a deyil now left in hell, tor they were all gone to Spain to make 
up tae match. Wilſon, p. 770. | 

+ He was created earl of Coventiy, and duke of Buckingham: his patent 
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laws made againſt the ſaid Roman catholics, to whoſe obſer- 
vance alſo the reſt of our ſubjects and vaſlals are not obliged : 
as likewiſe the general laws under which all are equally com- 
prehended ; to wit, as to the Roman catholics, if they be tuch 
as is aforeſaid, which are repugnant to the Roman catholic 


religion: and that hereatter, we will not conlent that the ſaid 


parliament ſhould ever, at any time, enact or write any other 
new laws againſt the Roman catholics “. | 


Theſe are the four articles which ſerved for foundation to 
the pope's diſpenſation : for, as the Congregation de Propa- 
ganda ſaid, “ The other articles are only to ſecure the in- 
tanta's religion ; but there muſt be ſomething more for the 
catholics in general, before the diſpenſation can be granted.” 
Nelſon and others pretend, thoſe four ſecret articles are 
fictitious, groundleſs, and even improbable. But, beſides 
chat they follow very naturally from what was demanded by 


the Congregation de Propaganda, and are manifeſtly alluded 


to in the archbiſhop's letter to the king, we ſhall ſee preſently 
a paper which leaves no room to doubt that the king had en- 
gaged to perform the contents of the four articles. 


It is pretended, all theſe articles, as well public as private, 


ſigned by the King and privy council, with the great ſeal an— 
nexed, being brought to Spain, the prince of Wales made 
the following additions. But I confeſs, I do not find fo firong 
proots of theſe additions, as of the foregoing articles. This 
depends upon the degree of credit, which the reader is willing 
to give the firlt publiſhers, | 


* Moreover, I Charles prince of Wales engage myſelf 
(and promiſe, that the moſt illuſtrious King of Great Britain 
my moſt honoured lord and father, ſhall do the ſame both by 
word and writing), that all thoſe things which are contained 


in the foregoing articles, and concern as well the ſuſpenſion 


as the abrogation of all laws made againſt the Roman catholics, 
{ſhall within three years infallibly take effect, and ſooner, if it 
be poſſible, which we will have to lie upon our conſcience and 
royal honour : that I will intercede with the moſt illuſtrious 
king of Great Britain my father, rhat the ten years of the 
education of the children which ſhall be born of this marriage, 
with the moſt illuſtrious lady infanta their mother, accorded 
in the 23d Art. (which term the pop of Rome deſires to 
have prorogued to twelve years) may be lengthened to the 
ſaid term: and I promiſe freely and of my own accord, and 
ſwear, that it it ſo happen, that the entire power of diſpoſing 
of this matter be devolved to me, I will alſo grant and approve 
the ſaid term, Furthermore, I prince of Wales oblige my- 
ſelf, upon my faith to the catholic king, that as often as the 
moſt illuſtrious lady infanta ſhall require, that I ſhould give 
ear to divines or others, whom her highne:3 ſhall be plcaſed 
to employ in matter of the Roman catholic religion, I will 
hearken to them willingly without all difficulty, laying aſide 
all excuſe. And for turther caution in point of the free exer- 
ciſe of the catholic religion, and the ſuſpenſion of the law 
above named, I Charles prince of Wales, promiſe and take 
upon me in the word of a king, that the things above promiſed 
and treated concerning thoſe matters, ſhall take effect, and 
be put in execution, as well in the king.loms of Scotland and 
Ircland, as of England.“ | | 


This was the effect of the prince's and Buckingham's jour- 
ney to Sp-1n; a journey not only needleſs, but even pernicious, 
as may eaſily be ſeen by all the additions made to the articles 


ſettled by the earl of Briſtol. The king was ſo glad that he 


had finiſhed the affair of the marriage, that he dened all the 
devils in hell to break it“. As a grateful acknowledgment 
for his favourite's great ſervices, he ſent him a patent creat- 
ing him duke of Buckingham. There was no other duke at 
that time in England 4, 

The king's compliance in every thing he had ſigned and 
ratified was ſo great, that the S»ana:ds could hardly believe 
it ſincere. Some ho knew the Englith conſtitution main- 
tained, it was not in the king's poser to perforin his pro- 
miſes, or in caſe he atten:pied it, a rebellion would infallibly 
follow. Wherefore the King of Spain appointe! a com— 
mittce to take the matter into contideration. Ihe reſult of 
the debate was, that it was got proper to ſend the infanta to 
England before the next ſpring ; that in this interval, the per- 
formance of the articles grasted to the cathol £5, and their 
effects, might be ailured. Upon this the Spanith c nbaſſaciors 


bears date May 18, See Rymer's Fe. tom. XVII. p. 497. James Har, 
eu of Carliſle brought over the patent. The en Kenlngton, captain of 
the king's guard, came alto to tee the prince, zs du ne earl of Denhigh, 
Edward ton and heir to Homy Mont igue viſcount Mauweville, tlie viſcount 
Rochford, and divers others of the nobility ; and the prince was to inciicied 
with a iplendid retinue of his owe nation, that vt might vs taid, there was an 
Engliſh court in the king of Spain's palace, Wilton, p. 765, Annals, 5. 75. 
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in England had orders to defire the king to begin to execute 


his -ngagements in favour of the catholics. This demand 
embarraſſed him. What he had promiſed was ſecret, and not 
to be performed till after the marriage, and he was preſſed to 
make it public by the execution, whilſt the prince was ſtill 
in Spain, This was a ſort of menace that the marriage ſhould 
not be ſolemnized, before he had given public marks of his 
ſincerity. He knew a proclamation for granting the papiſts 
a toleration might be attended with ill conſequences ; that 
theſe conſequences might break off the marriage, and the 
prince his ſon would be in danger of being detained in Spain. 
To free himſelf from this perplexity, he reſolved to give the 
embaſſadors ſome ſatisfaction, by putting into their hands a 
declaration of his council, containing his intention about this 
affair. In all appearance, the embaſſadors were prevailed 
with to conſent that the performance of it ſhould be deferred, 
by reaſon of the accidents that might follow. The decla- 
ration was thus: 


Saliſbury, Aug. 7, 1623. 


A declaration touching the pardons, ſuſpenſions, and diſpen- 
fations, of the Roman catholics. 


«© FOR the ſatisfaction of their excellencies, the marquis 
Ynojoſa and Don Carolus de Colonia, the lords embaſſadors 
for the king of Spain; and to the end it may appear that his 
majeſty of Great Britain will preſently and really put in exe- 
cution the grace promiſed and intended to the Roman catholics 


his majeſty's ſubjects, and of his own grace more than he is 


tied to by the articles of treaty of marriage *. | 

We do declare in his majeſty's name, that his majeſty's 
will and pleaſure is, that a legal and authentical pardon ſhall 
be paſſed under the great ſeal, wherein ſhall be freely pardoned 
all thoſe penalties, forfeitures and feizures, indictments, con- 
victments and incumbrances whatſoever, whereunto the 
Roman catholics are hable, or haye been proceeded againſt, 
or might be, as well prieſts as others, for matters of conſcience 
only, and to which the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects are not 
liable. And to the end his majeſty may make himſelf clearly 
underſtood, where it ſhall happen that any of theſe forfeitures 
and pecuniary mulcts have been given away under his majeſty's 
great ſeal, his majeſty will not hide that it is not in his power 
ſo to made void thoſe letters patents, except they be voidable 
by law; and then bis majeſty is well pleaſed that all Roman 
catholics may in thoſe caſes plead in law, if they find it good, 


and ſhall have equal and legal trial. And his majeſty is like- 


wiſe pleaſed, that his general pardon ſhall remain in being 
five years, to the end all that will may in that time take it 
out; and his majeſty will give order for the comfort of the 


poorer ſort, that the pardon ſhall not be coſtly, but fuch 


like courſe ſhall be taken as was in a like occafion at his ma- 
jeſty's coming into England ; and that it ſhall be lawful to 
put as many as can be poſſible into one pardon. | 
And we do farther declare, that his majeſty's will and 
pleaſure is, to the end the Roman catholics, his majeſty's 
tubjects, may have a preſent and a free fruition of as much as 
is intended them by the articles of treaty of marriage, to 
cauſe a preſent ſuſpenſion under his majeſty's ſeal of all thoſe 
penal laws, charges, and forfeitures, whereunto the Roman 
catholic ſubjects of his majeſty have heretofore been ſubject, 


and to which the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects have not been 


liable; and in the ſame grant, and under the ſame ſeal, to 
give a diſpenſation and toleration to all the Roman catholics 
his majeſty's ſubjects, as well prieſts, as temporal perſons and 
others, of and from all the penalties, forfeitures, troubles, 
and incumbrances, which they have been or may be ſubject 
o, by reaſon of any ſtatute or law whatſoever, to the ob- 
tervation whereof the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects are not 
bound, We do likewile declare, that his majeſty hath pro- 
miſed his royal word, that the execution ſhall be no ways 
burthenſome or penal to the Roman catholics, but that for 
the manner of privileging and freeing them from that, he 
muſt confer with biſhops and advocates, into which he will 


preſently enter and expedite by all means. 
And we do further declare, That his majeſty's intention 
is preſently to purſue his former directions (which had been 


before executed if their excellencics had ſo thought good) to 
pat under his ſeal ſeverally the ſaid pardon, and ſuſpenſion, 
and diſpenſation ; and that his majeſty's attorney, and learned 
counſel, ſhall have referred to them the charge to pen them 
with all thoſe effectual words, clauſes, expreſſions, and re- 


© The treaty of the twenty-three articles contained no grant at all in fa- 
vour of the catholics in general. Conſequently this muſt relate to the ſecret 
articles of the ſame treaty, Rapin. 

r In purſuance of this declaration, there was a general pardon drawn in as 
full and ample a manner as the papiſts themſelves could deſire; and two 
gencral commands were iſſued out, one to all judges, juſtices of peace, &c. 


ſervations, which may preſently give fruition to the Roman 
catholics his majeſty's ſubjects, and make them inviolable in 
the fruition of all that is intended and promiſed by his majeſty 
in the articles of marriage, and his majeſty's further grace. 

And we do declare, That his majeſty's further will ang 
pleaſure is, for the better ſatisfaction and diſcharge of the care 
and endeavour of their excellencies the embaſſadors, that ir 
ſhall be lawful to them to afſign a diſcreet perſon to entertain 
fuch ſufficient lawyers as ſhall be thought fit to take care to 
the ſtrength, validity, and ſecurity of the ſaid grants: and 
his majeſty's attorney ſhall have charge to receive and admit 
the ſaid lawyers to the fight and judgment of the faid draught 
and in any doubts to give them ſatisfaction, or to uſe ſuch 
legal, neceſſary and pertinent words and phraſes, as he the 
ſaid lawyer ſhall propound for the ſecurity of the Roman <a. 
tholics, and ſure making of the ſaid grants. 

* And we do further declare, That his majeſty's pleaſure 
x3, to make a diſpatch into Ireland unto his deputy there, 
by the hands of the lord treaſurer and ſecretary of ſtate fir 
George Calvert, for the preſent confirming and ſealing the 
things concerning the Roman catholics, anſwerable to the 
articles of treaty, his royal promiſe and proceedings here: 
And for Scotland, that his majeſty, according to the con. 
ſtitution of his affairs there, and regard to the public good, 
and peace of that kingdom, and as ſoon as poſſible, will do 
all that ſhall be convenient for the accompliſhment of his 
promiſe in grace and favour of the Roman catholics his 
ſubjects, conformable to the articles of treaty of marriage.” 

This declaration, ſigned by ſecretary Conway and tome 
privy counſellors, who were moſt truſted by the king, was 
very probably ſent to Spain as a pledge of the king's inten- 
tion to perform bis engagements. There it was that the cart 
of Briſtol found means to wave either the original itſelf, or 4 
copy, which he produced before the parliament in 1626, t9 
ſhew what the duke of Buckingham had negotiated in Spain 
without his privity. It is manifeſt, firſt, That this declara- 
tion ſuppoſes the ſecret articles; ſecondly, That the earl of 
Briſtol would not have ventured to produce it before the par- 
liament, had he not been able to prove it no forgery *. 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, news came to M1: 


drid of pope Gregory XV.'s death, which was a freſh obſtact: 


to the concluſion of the marriage. When Cottington ar- 
rived from England with the ratification of the articles, the 
nuntio refuſed to deliver the diſpenſation, affirming, as the 
marriage was not yet celebrated, the deceaſed pope's diſpen— 
ſation was of no force, and therefore it was neceflary to ſtay 
till there was a new pope, who might grant a valid diſpen- 
ſation. By this accident the prince of Wales ſaw himſelt de- 
tained in Spain till the election of a new pope. The 29th 
of Auguſt however was appointed for the celebration of the 
marriage, in a ſuppoſition, that before that time there would 
be a pope and a new diſpenſation. | 

Mean while, the reſtitution of the Palatinate was not talk- 
ed of, or if mentioned, it was only by way of converſation, 
without any poſitive demand on the king of Spain, or his mi- 
niſters. I have already ſhewn the reaſon. As to the tempo- 
ral articles, they were in the ſame ſtate as when the prince 
came to Madrid, and nothing ſigned on either fide ; ſo that 
if the diſpenſation arrived before the 29th of Auguſt, the 
marriage muſt have been either deferred, or ſolemnized before 
theſe articles were ſettled. | 

But the court of Spain was intent upon a project of greater 
conſequence, namely, to endeavour to perſuade the prince 
of Wales to turn catholic ; and it is not very ſtrange, they 
ſhould hope to ſucceed, after what had paſſed. Beſides, if 
we may believe the earl of Briſtol in the impeachment he 
brought before the parliament againſt Buckingham, that 
duke gave the Spaniards too much reaſon to expect this pre- 
tended converſion. And to this alone is to be aſcribed the 
delay of the diſpenſation. Urban VIII. who was choſen the 
6th of Auguſt, would not have failed to ſend it, had he not. 
waited for this happy event, which he ſtrove to advance by 
his letters to the prince and the duke of Buckingham. This 
occaſioned at laſt the breach of the marriage, after having 
been ſo long deferred. | 

J have very carefully ſearched after the real cauſe of this 
breach, but could never meet with any thing ſatisfactory. 
All agree, it was the duke of Buckingham that firſt inſpired 
the prince, and afterwards the king, with the thought, but it 
is difficult to gueſs his motive, and what cauſed him to break 
his firſt meaſures and purſue a contrary courſe, to obſcurely 


and the other to all biſhops, chancellors, and commiſſaries, not to execute 
any ſtatute againſt recuſants. But to this ſome ſtop was put, by the advice 
of the lord keeper Williams, See Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 101. Cabala, p. 
297. The biſhop of Chalcedon came alſo into England to exerciſe juriſdis- 
tion over the catholics of that kingdom, anda chapel began to be built at 8. 
James's for the infanta. Annals, p. 81. | 
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is this point explained by the hiſtorians. Some ſay, the duke 
rendered himſelf contemptible and odious to the court of Spain, 
by affecting to follow the French faſhions, in almoſt every thing 
oppofite to the Spaniſh : that for this reaſon, foreſeeing the 
infanta and the Spaniards would have great power at the court 
of England, he thought they might in the end do him ſome 
ill turn, and therefore reſolved to break off the match. Others 
{ay, Olivarez, favourite of Philip IV. reminding the duke of 
his promiſe that the prince ſhould turn catholic, the duke 
gave him the lye to his face, and from that time ſought means 
to retire from the Spaniſh court, for fear of the Conde's re- 
venge. Some ſay, the queen of Bohemia, perceiving there 
was no likelihood of recovering the Palatinate by this marri- 
age, and having much morerealon to expect great advantages 
from a rupture between England and Spain, ſent a trulty 
meſſenger to the duke, with certain offers, in caſe he 
would procure a breach. This is not improbable, and the 
Hollanders, to whom the union between Spain and England 
muſt have been prejudicial, might well be concerned in the 
project. In fine, the duke of Buckingham's greateſt favour- 
ers pretend, the duke having ſounded the king of Spain's in- 
tentions concerning the reſtitution of the Palatinate, found 
there was nothing to be expected, and therefore reſolved to 
break off a marriage, which was intended for no other pur- 
poſe. It is certain at leaſt, the king, prince, and duke, made 
uſe of this pretence to juſtify the breach. 

However, the duke of Buckingham having taken this re- 
ſolution, ſoon prevailed with the prince to agree to it, over 
whom he had now a very great aſcendant. There were two 
difficulties to be furmounted in the execution of this deſign. 
The firſt was, to obtain the king's conſent. The ſecond, to 
get the prince out of Spain. The duke muſt have been fully 
perſuaded of his power over the King, to hope to incline him 
at once to deſiſt from a deſign, he had ſo conſtantly purſued 
for ſeven years, at the very time all was concluded, and no- 
thing wanting but the nuptial ceremonies. He deſpaired not 
however of ſuccceding, and therefore ſent him word, he had 
at laſt diſcovered the king of Spain's infincerity ; that not 
only he had no inclination to cauſe the Palatinate to be re— 
ſtored, but alſo was far from having the leaſt thought of ac- 
compliſhing the marriage, and the prince was in danger of 
being detained in Spain all his life. To ſupport what the 
duke ſaid, the prince himſelf wrote to the king his father, 
telling him, © He muſt now look upon his fiſter and her 
children, never thinking more of him, and forgetting he 
ever had ſuch a ſon.” 'The king fell, or rather threw him- 
ſelf into this ſnare, without the leaſt reflection, and im- 
mediately wrote to Buckingham to bring away the prince by 
all means. At the ſame time, he ſent ſome ſhips to St. An- 
dero in Biſcay to take them on board. 

The firſt difficulty being overcome, means were to be de- 
viſed to quit Spain, and not give the court any ſuſpicion, 
which could not be done without wounding the prinee's ho- 
nour and conſcience. Happily for them, Urban VIII. had 
not yet ſent the diſpenſation, nor eyen fixed any time for it. 
So Buckingham notified to his catholic majeſty the order he 
had received to bring back the prince to England, his return 
being abſolutely neceſſary to remove the nation's jealouſy of 


| his o long ſtay in Spain. Adding, his departure would cauſe 


no conſiderable alteration, fince he would leave a proxy 1n 
the hands of any perſon his majeſty ſhould pleaſe to ap- 
point, to eſpouſe the infanta in his name, as ſoon as the 
diſpenſation ſhould come. 'The king of Spain was a little 
ſurpriſed at the prince's deſign. However, as he did not de- 
fire the infanta his fiſter ſhould go before ſpring, he imagined, 
that after the eſpouſals, it would be more eaſy to detain her, 
than if the prince of Wales was actually in Spain, and 
therefore he very readily conſented to the prince's departure". 

The only point therefore was to be aſſured of the celebra- 


The elector Palatine's fectetary ; under pretence of deſiring the duke to 
be godfather to one of the elector's children. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 102. 

v Tt has by ſome been wondered at, that the king of Spain ſhould be ſo 
willing to let the prince go, when it was in his power to have kept him as 
long as he pleaſed, and make what advantage of it he had a mind to. But 
this point is cleared by the remark with which Spanhemius ſums up what re- 
lates to the Spaniſh affair, „That never prince was more obliged to a ſiſter, 
than king Charles the firſt was to the queen of Bohemia; ſince it was only 
the conſideration of her and her children, who were thenzthe next heirs after 
him to the crown of England, that prevailed with the court of Spain to per- 
mit him to ſee England again.“ Welwood, p. 28. There is to this pur- 
poſe a pleaſant jeſt in Coke's reign of King James I, His majeſty, a little 
after the prince's departure for Spain, being in one of his penſive modes, 
Archy his buffoon comes in, and tells him, he muſt change caps with him: 
Why ? ſays the king. Why, who (replies Archy) ſent the prince into Sp: 11 ? 
But what (anſwered the king) wilt thou ſay if the prince comes back again? 
Why then (faid Archy) I will take my cap from thy head, and fend it to 
the king of Spain: which it is ſaid troubled the king fore. But his catholic 
majeſty did not care to do any thing that ſhould help the elector Palatine 
or his heirs to the crown of England. Cok?, p. 131. | 
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tion of the marriage, and the king himſelf deſired to be the 
prince's proxy jointly with prince Edward of Portugal. The 
proxy was drawn by the king's ſecretary, and the prince of 
Wales ſigning it in the preſence of ſeveral witnefles, left it in 
the hands of the earl of Briſtol, with orders to deliver it to 
the king of Spain, ten days after the diſpenſation ſhould be 
received, This done, the duke of Buckingham departed 
firſt, under colour of preparing for the prince's reception on 
board the Englith fleet at St. Andero. The court ſaw him 
depart without any concern, or rather with a ſatisfaction 
equal to his impatience to be in a place of ſecurity. After 
his departure all imaginable honours were paid to the prince. 
The king himſelf conducted him to the Eſcurial *, where 
he received and feaſted him as a prince that was to be very 
ſhortly his brother-in-law. I ſhall not give a particular ac- 
count of all the civilities that were ſhown him. It will ſuffice 
to ſay, that on the very day of his departure, he ſolemnly 
{wore again to the articles of the marriage, and then left 
the proxy with the earl of Briſtol, of which one of the ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate made an authentic act, which was ſigned by ſe— 
veral witneſſes. | 

The prince went away, loaded with honours, careſſes, 
preſents, and attended by ſeveral lords of the court, who 
waited upon him to the fleet J. He was no ſooner come 
there, but he diſpatched to the earl of Briſtol Mr. Edward 
Clarke, one of Buckingham's creatures, with poſitive orders 
not to deliver the proxy till ſecurity was given him that the 
infanta, after the eſpouſals, would not betake herſelf to a 
cloyſter, and to ſend him word before the delivery of the 
proxy what ſecurity was offered, that he might be judge 


himſelf, whether it was proper to accept it. This was the 


firſt artifice uſed by the prince to gain time, in the fear that 
the diſpenſation would come, and the marriage be ſolemnized 
before the king his father was determined to break it. The 
ear] of Briſtol not yet perceiving the intent of the order he had 
received, was afraid it he ſhould ſtay to the laſt, it might be 
an obſtacle to the conſummation of the marriage. He 
thought proper therefore to take care before the diſpenſation 
ſhould arrive, to know what ſecurity the court of Spain would 
give concerning the prince's ſcruple. He received as ſatis— 
factory an anſwer as he could wiſh, which he conveyed to 
the king and the prince by a letter. ; 

The prince and the duke arrived on the 5th of October at 
Portſmouth, and from thence poſted to Royſton, where the 
king was. It ſeems they durſt not immediately diſcover their 
deſign to the king about the breach of the marriage, but 
thought fit to take tome precautions, to render it leſs ſtrange 
to him. What makes me think this, is that the earl of Briſ- 
tol's letter coming ſoon after, the king wrote to him the 8th 
of October, that he was ſatisfied with the ſecurity offered by 
the court of Spain, The prince, who probably had not yet 
preparcdall his batteries, concealing his defign, wrote likewiſe 
to the earl of Briſtol the following letter, which no doubt 
was to be ſeen by the king his father: 

*© Your letter to the king and me, concerning that doubt I 
made after I came from St. Lawrence, hath ſo ſatisfied us both, 
that we think it fit no longer to ſtick upon it, but leave it to 
your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you ſhall think fitting.“ 

The prince however was in danger of the diſpenſation's 
arriving at Madrid, before the earl of Briſtol ſhould have re- 
ceived a poſitive order not to deliver the proxy, ſince in that 
caſe, he would have been forced to execute what was en- 
joined him by the prince himſelf when he left the Eſcurial. 
But this riſk was to be run, there being no avoiding it, be- 
fore the king was determined to a breach. It is true, him- 
ſelf and the duke had now begun to fill the king with doubts 
concerning the reſtitution of the Palatinate. Wherefore the 
king, in hisletter of the 8th of October, wrote to the earl of 
Briſtol, that he hoped to receive before Chriſtmas the agree- 


The Eſcurial lies about eighteen miles from Madrid, It is reckoned one : 
of the moſt magnificent ſtructures in Europe. The Spaniards call it the 
eighth wonder of the world, This mighty fabric was built by Philip II. 
in the form of a gndiron (the emblem and inſtrument of St. Lawrence's mar- 
tyrdom, to whom it was dedicated) the handle whereof is the king's palace, 
and the ſquare of the gridiron 1s divided into twelve ſpacious quadrangles, 
in which are arched cloyiters, one above, the other A ny all dedicated to 
religious orders, who live like princes rather than prieſts, with each his man 
and his nile. In the middle of the ſquare ſtands a magnificent cathedral, 
to which Philip IV. added a chapel for the ſepulchre of ſuch kings and 
queens. as leave iſſue behind them, who he in curious coffins of black marble, 
which are placed in arches round the marble wall. The chapel is built in 
the form of the Pantheon, See Wilſon, p. 775. 

The prince departed from Madrid September 9, and came to St. An- 
dero the lith. The flcet (ſent to convoy him over to England, and which 
conſiſted of eight men of war and two pinnaces, whereot Edward ea of 
Rutland was admiral) ſailed from St. Andero the 18th, and put into Scilly 
iflands the 29th. Relat, of the Prince's Journey, p. 7—40, os Fad, 
tom. XVII. p. 480. 
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able news both of his ſon's marriage, and ſon-in-law's reſto- 
ration *. , Though this was not an expreſs order to de- 
mand the Palatinate before the eſpouſals, the earl of Briſtol 
thought proper however to take ſome care of an affair, fo 
much neglected during the prince's ſtay in Spain, and even 
ſince the marriage articles were ſettled. He mentioned it 
therefore to Olivarez, and made him engage, the proxy ſhould 
not be demanded till a written promiſe was put into his hands 
that the Palatinate ſhould be reſtored. Of this he informed 
the king in a letter of the 23d of November, wherein he told 
him he hoped by Chriſtmas, he ſhould congratulate the prince 
his ſon and the princeſs his daughter, the one upon his mar- 
riage, the other upon the end of her ſufferings. 

It muſt be obſerved, the prince of Wales, before he left 
Spain, had uſed an artifice to gain time, knowing he coud 
not break off the marriage without the king's conſent. He 
had cauſed it to be inferted in the proxy, that it ſhould re- 
main in force only till Chriſtmas. He hoped the diſpenſa- 
tion would not arrive before that time, or if it came but a 
few days before, the proxy would be uſtleſs. And indeed, 
as the earl of Briſtol was not to deliver it till ten days after 
the arrival of the diſpenſation at Madrid, if the tenth day was 
after Chriſtmas-day, the proxy would be of no force, by 
virtue of the inſerted clauſe, But this precaution was not tut- 
ficient, becauſe the diſpenſation might happen to be at Ma- 


drid above ten days before Chriſtmas. 'This obliged the 


prince and the duke at length to diſcover their minds to the 


king. Whether James yielded to their reaſons, or, out of 
an exceſhive condeſcenfion for his ſon and favourite, would 
not grieve them by a denial, he wrote to the earl of Briſtol 
the 13th of November, expreſly ordering him not to deliver 
the proxy till after Chriſtmas : that is, whenit was no longer 
valid. Moreover, he cnjoined him not to diſcover this order 
to the court of Spain till the very laſt, This letter was ſent 
to the earl by three ſeveral meflengers, two by land, and 
one by ſea, for fear of accidents. Ir came in a critical time, 
for the diſpenſation arrived at Madrid the beginning ot-De- 
cember, new ſtile b, and the king's letter the 13th of No- 
vember, old ſtile. Upon the receipt of the diſpenſation, Philip 
immediately ordered all the neceflary preparations for the 
eſpouſals to be made ©, But when the ten days were ex- 
pired, and the marriage was expected to be folemnized, the 
earl of Briſtol notified to him the king his maſter's orders, 


not to deliver the proxy till atter Chriſtmas. He eaſily per- 


ccived the king of England's intention, fince the proxy would 
then be invalid. That very day he ſent to the earl of Briſtol 
to demand no more audience, and ordered that the infanta 
ſhould be no longer called the princeſs of Wales, as ſhe had 
becn ever fince the arrival of the diſpenſation, and cauſed all 
preparations for the marriage to ceaſe. Mean while, to caſt 
all the blame on the king of England, he ſent the earl of Briſ- 
tol on the 8th of January 1624, a written promiſe, ſigned 
with his own hand, whereby he engaged to cauſe the Pala- 
tinate to be reflored to the elector Palatine. This the earl 


of Briſtol, in the following reign, affirmed before the parlia- 


ment in his detence. 

There is ſcarce an Englith hiſtorian but what affirms, 
the want of this reſtitution was the cauſe of the breach 
of the marriage, and that the earl of Briſtol having demand- 
ed it of his catholic majeſty, as a condition without which 
the marriage could not be accompliſhed, Philip coldly an- 
ſwered, © 'The Palatinate was none of his to give, and the 


emperor might be applied to.” Bur this is directly con- 


trary to the carl of Briſtol's own account, who doubtleſs knew 
more of the affair than any other. The earl of Claren- 
don took care not to ſpeak like the reſt, He contents him— 
ſelf with aſcribing tne breach to ſome ſecret deſign of Buck- 
ingham. 

Thus ended the affair of the Spaniſh marriage, which 
had wholly employed king James tor ſeven years. During 


z King James commanded the earl of Briſtol, to procure infiantly. from 
the king of Spain, a punctual anſwer; and before he delivered the powers, 
or moved the contract, to obtain from that king, either by a public act, or by 
an anſwer unde his hand and ſcal, a direct engagement for the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate, and the electoral dignity, See Kuſhworth, tom. I. p. 106, 107. 

* Wilton ſays four: Mr. Killigrew, Gretley, Wood, and Davis, p. 776. 

b In a letter from fir Walter Aſton to the duke of Buckingham, it is ſaid, 
That the diſpenſation came to Madrid, November 12. . Cabala, p. 3. 

© The king of Spain had ſent into England, Don Mendoſa de Alcorcana, 
to congratulate the prince's ſafe return, and trom thence he had inſtructions 
to go and make known to all princes and potentates, allies to Spain, how 
near the marriage was. When the diſpenſation came, bonfires were made 
throughout all Spain, the 19th of December was fixed for the wedding-day, 
preicnts were provided for our king and prince, the infanta's family was ſet— 
tled, and the beginning of March appointed for her coming over into Eng— 
land, &. Wilion, p. 770. 

4 In February this year, a cruel ſcene was acted at Amboyna in the Eaſt— 
Indies, of which this account is given. A treaty was concluded in 1619, 
between England and the United Provinces, whereby, among other things, 


all that time, he moſt earneſtly ſollicited the concluſion of it, 
and to ſucceed, ſcrupled not to ſacrifige the intereſts of his 
ſon-in-law, his own reputation, the religion he profeſſed, the 
good of his people, and the laws of his realm. But when ar 
laſt it was going to be concluded, he ſuddenly broke it off, 
for reaſons which were never yet clearly known. It can only 
be aſcribed to his weaknets for his favourite. The carl of 
Clarendon ſays poſitively, the king was compelled to it by 
the duke of Buckingham, * who, in breaking the marriage, 
reſumed the ſame impetuoſity, he had indulged to himſelt 
in the debate of the journey into Spain.” He adds, „ the 
king plainly found the prince and duke were reſolved upon 
a breach, with or without his approbation, and that he 
never forgave the duke what he had done, but retained as 
ſharp a memory of it as his nature could contain.” It is 
to be preſumed, the ea of Clarendon was well acquainted 
with this affair, and the more, as he is not the only writer 
that intimates, the King had neither the power nor the cou— 
rage to withſtand the prince and duke, who were ſtrictly 
united fincetheir journey to Spain 4. 

1624] Mean time, for fear the earl of Briſtol ſhould by ſome 
means renew a treaty broken with ſo little reaſon, they cauſed 
him to be recalled, The king conſented the more readily to 
his return, as he ſaw no perſon in his court able to give him 
g00-1 countels. to tree himſelf from the ſlavery he was under, 
but the ca of Briſtol, who never yielded to Buckingham's 
baughtineis. This had draivn upon him the favourite's enmity 
to i:ica a degree, thai ever after he was continually expoſed 
to his perlecutions and the prince's indignation, who follow- 
ing Lackingham's ſuggeſtions, forgot nothing to ruin-him, 
e\ ca when he had mounted the throne, though without being 
able to ſucceed. 

After the return of the prince and duke, the king no 
longer rule, ali his affairs were managed by them, and he 
only executed their counlels. The king ſaw about him none 
he could truſt. All his ofticers, all his courtiers, were the 
dake's creatures, and the more attached to him, as they ſaw 
hira ſtrictiy united with the prince. In this fituation, the 
ku:g law no other remedy than to ſurrender himſelf entirely 
to them, and do whatever they pleaſed, whether he feared 
an increale of their boldneſs by ref tance, or waited for ſome 
favourable opportunity to throw off their yoke. Not only the 
breach of their marriage had been reſolved between them, 
but alloa war with Spain, and the king durſt not contradict 
them, notwithſtanding his averſion to arms. Their firſt 
project was to demand for this war a benevolence of every 
ſubject; nay, they made the king ſign an order to levy it. 
Baker ſays, in his Chronicle, he himſelf paid fifty pounds on 
this occaſion. But on a ſudden, the King, by advice of 
the prince and Buckiagham, gave over the project, and re- 
ſolved to call a parhamcat. That was indeed the moſt pro- 
per way to juſtify the breach of the treaty with Spain, and to 
procure money, which he wanted extremely. 

There was not one good Engliſhman but what had ever 
conſidered the Spanith match as very prejudicial to the king- 
dom. It was known in gcneral, that the king, in favour 
of this marriage, had made large conceſſions with reſpect to 
religion, though the particulars, and eſpecially the ſecret ar- 
ticles, were known to very few. Burt the king's condeſcen- 
fion to the Roman catholics was a plain indication, the court 
of Spain had greatly prevailed with him. The duke of 
Buckingham not being ignorant of the people's averfion to 
the marriage, the breach whereof was not yet well known, 
doubted not to gain their aftection, by caufing a parliament 
to be called, and declaring himſelf the author of this happy 
breach, ſo paſſionately defired by all true Engliſhmen. To 
compaſs his ends, he rendered himſelf popular, and affected 
fo careis both the church and ſtate-puritans; nay, he con- 
ſulted with Dr. John Preſton, head of the puritan party, how 
the king might ſcize the dean and chapter lands. Nothing 


it was agreed, that in regard of the great blood-ſhed and coſt, pretended 99 
be beſtowed by the Hollanders, in winning the trade of the iſles of the o- 
luccnes, Banda, and Amboyna, from the Spaniards and Portugucic, the 
Hoilkmders ſhould enjoy. two-thirds of that trade, and the Engliſh the other 
third. (Sec Rymer's Feed, tom. XVII. p. 170, &c.) In purſuance of this 
agreement, Englith factories were placed at the Moluccaes, and at Banda, 
and Amboyna, This laſt iſle is the principal place in the Enſt-Indies, where 
nutmegs, mace, cinnamon, cloves, and ſpice grow. Here the Engliſh had 
been ſettled but about two years, when the Dutch, in order to deprive them 
of their ſhare of the ſpice trade, pretended a plot was formed between the 
Engliſh and the natives, to get poſſcſſion of the Dutch tort at Amboytlas - 
Whereupon the Engliſh were tortured by the Dutch, both with fire and Wa— 
ter, in a molt cruel and barbarous manner ; and, on February 27, captain 
Gabricl Towerſon, and nine other Engliſh, with nine Japaneſe, and one Pot 
tugueſe, were ignominioufly executed for this pretended conſpiracy, thougli 
they proteſted their innocency to the laſt, For this inſolent affront, no 187 
paration was obtained till the year 1654, when Cromwell made the Dutch 
pay 300,000l, upon that account, See Relation of the Proccedings agunit 
the Engliſh at Amboyna, printed in 1624, and Coke, p. 141» 
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could be more proper to procure him the love of the people, 
moſt of the clergy having rendered themſelves odious, by 
their Zeal in maintaining the prerogative-royal 4. So, the 


juncture being very favourable, the duke cauſed the King to 


call a parhament, notwithſtanding his reſolution never to 
ſummon another; nay, ſuch was his power over the king, 
that he made him ſpeak io the parliament in a manner the 
molt repugnant to his opinions and principles. 

Mean while, the prince and the duke had contrived another 
project, namely, the prince's marriage with Henrietta-Maria, 
the king of France's ſiſter, to which his majeity readily con- 
ſented. He was ſo proud of his grandeur, that he could not 
think of marrying his ſon to any but a princeſs of royal ex- 
traction, and the third daughter of Henry IV. was the only 
princeſs then in Europe of that character, It is very proba- 
ble, the perſon ſent by the queen of Bohemia to Bucking- 
ham in Spain, made him the firſt overture of this match, and 
that the duke thereupon relolved to break the marriage the 
prince was going to conſummate with the infanta. How- 
ever this be, the king approving the project, Henry Rich, 
baron of Kenſington, was, on ſome pretence, tent to France, 
in order to {ound the court concerning this marriage; and be- 
fore his departure, he was created earl of Holland. I thall ſpeak 
\refently ot the luccets of this negotiation ; but mult firſt fee 
what palſed in the parhament Which met the 19th of Fe- 
bruary e. The king made a ſpeech to both houſes ſo differ- 
ent trom thoſe to the two former parliaments, that ſuch oppo- 
fire ex reſfions could hardly be thought to come from the 
mouch of the fame prince, it it was not known how great an 
aſcendant Buckingham had over him, and how neceffary it 
was to the tavourite's defigns that the king ſhould talk in 
this manner. As the ſpeech is not ſo long as the others, the 
reader perhaps will be glad to ſee it. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


« [ have aſſembled you at this time, to impart to you a 
fecret, and matter of as great importance, as can be to my 
fate, and the ſtate of my children; wherein I crave your beft 
and ſafeſt advice and council, according as the writ whereby 
vou were aflembled, imports, © That the king would adviſe 
with you in matters concerning his eſtate and dignity.” And 


as I have ever endeavoured, by this and the like ways, to 


procure and cheriſh the love of my people towards mc, fo I 
do hope, and my hope is exceeded by faith ; for I fully now 
believe, that never any king was more beloved of his people; 
whom as you, my lords and gentlemen, do here repreſent, fo 


would I have you truly to repreſent all their loves to me; 


that in you, as in a true mirror or glaſs, J may perfectly be- 
hold it, and not as in a falſe glaſs that repreſents it not at 
all, or otherwiſe than it is indeed, Give me your free and 
faithful counſels in the matter I propoſed, of which you have 
often heard, the match of my fon: wherein, as you may 
know, I have ſpent much time with great coſt in long trea- 
ties, deſiring always therein (and not without reaſon hoping 


to have effected my deſires) the advancement of my ſtate and 


children, and the general peace of Chriſtendom, wherein I 
have always conſtantly laboured, depending upon fair hopes 
and promiſes. At the earneſt inſtance of my fon, I was con- 
tented (although it was of an extraordinary nature) to fend 
him to proſecute his defires in Spain; and ior his more ſafety, 
ſent Buckingham (in whom I ever repoſed moſt truſt of my 
perſon) with him, with this command, © continually to be pre- 
ſent with him, and. never to leave him, till he had returned 
again ſafely unto me.” Which he performed, though not 
with that effect in the buſineſs that I expected, yet not alto- 
gether without profit; for it taught me this point of wiſdom, 


© qui verſatur in generalibus,” is eafily deceived, and that 


generality brings nothing to good iſſue; but that before any 
matter can be fully finiſhed, it muſt be brought to particulars : 
for, when, as I thought, the affair had been, betore their 
going, produced to a narrow point, relying upon their general 
propoſitions, I found, when they came there, the matter 
proved to be ſo raw, as if it had never been treated of ; the 
generals giving them eaſy way to invade, and affording them 
means to avoid the effecting of any thing *. 

«© The particulars that patled in the treaty, I mean not now 
to diſcover to you, the time being too ſhort; I reler you to 


4 The duke of Buckingham-propoſed alſo the ſelling the remainder of the 
crown-lands ; but this project was ſtrenuoufly oppoted by the lord-keeper 
Williams, and accordingly laid aſide, Hacket, p. 202. 

The parliament it ſeems was to meet the 12th of February, but the 
king that morning miſſing Lodowick Stewart duke of Richmond (created ſo 
May 17, in the 21ſt of James I.) and ſendiag in haſte for him, his duchels 
goes to his bedſide to wake him, and drawing the curtain, found him dead 
in his bed. Upon news whereot the king would not adorn himſelf that day, 
and put off the parliament till the 16th, and afterwards till the 19th. His 
body was interred in Henry VII.'s chapel : leaving no iſſue, his eſtate and 
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Charles and Buckingham, and the ſecretaries reports, who 
ſhall relate unto you all the particulars. And after that, Super 
totam materiam', I defire your beſt aſſiſtance to adviſe 
me what is beſt and fitteſt ſor me to do, for the good of the 
commonwealth, and the advancement of religion, and the 
good of my ſon, and my grandchildren of the Palatinate. 
And of our eſtate, I know you cannot but be ſenſible, con— 
ſidering that your welfare confills in ours, and you ſhall be 
{ure to have your ſhare in what miſery ſhall befal us: and 
therefore I need to urge no other arguments to you in this be- 
half, in offering me your wilelt and ſureſt counſel and further- 
ance. And I aiture you in the faith of a chriſtian king, that 
it is © res integra,” preſented unto you, and that 1 ſtand not 
bound, nor either way engaged, but remain free to follow 
what thall be beſt adviſed, 

To plant 1s not faticiont, unleſs like good gardeners, 
you pluck up the weeds that will choak your labours : and the 
greateſt weeds among you arc jealoufies ; root them out. 
For my actions, I darc avo them before God; but jealouſies 
are of a ſtrange depth. I am the hufband, and you rhe wife, 
and it is fubject to the wife to be jealous of her huſband : let 
this be far from vou. I can truly ſay, and will avouch it be- 
fore the ſeat of God and angels, that never king governed with 
a purer, fincerer, and more uncorrupt heart than I have done, 
tar from all will and meaning of the leaſt error or imperfection 


of my reign. 


It bath been talked of my remiflneſs in maintenance 
of religion, and ſuſpicion of a toleration ; but as God ſhall 
judge me, I never thought nor meant, nor ever in word ex— 
pretled any thing that favoured of it 8. It is true, that at 
times, for reaſons beſt known to myſelf, I did not fo fully 
put thoſe laws in execution, but did wink and connive 
at ſome things, which might have hindered more weighty 
affairs: but I never in all my treaties ever agreed to any thing 
to the overthrow and diſagreeing of thoſe laws, but had in 
all a chief preſervation of that truth which I have ever pro- 
feſſed; and as in that reſpect I have a charitable conceit of 
you, I would have you have the like of me allo, in which I 
did not tranſgreſs: for it is a good horſeman's part, not al- 
ways to uſe his ſpurs, and keep. ſtrait the reins, but ſome— 
times to uſe the ſpurs, and ſuffer the reins more remiſs ; ſo 
it is the part of a wiſe king, and my age and experience in 
government hath informed me, ſometimes to quicken the 
laws with ſtreight executions, and at other times, upon juſt 
occaſions, to be more remiſs. And I would alſo remove 
trom your thoughts all jealoufies, that I might or ever did 
queſtion or infringe any of your lawful liberties or privileges, 
but I proteſt before God, I ever intended you thould enjoy the 
fulneſs of all thoſe that former times give good warrant and 
teſtimony of, which, if need be, I will enlarge and amplify. 

Therefore I would have you, as J have in this place 
heretofore told you, as St. Paul did Timothy, avoid ge- 
nealogies and curious queſtions, and nice querks andjerks 
of law, and idle innovations; and if you miniſter me no 
juſt occaſion, I never yet was, nor ever ſhall be curious or 


2 


captious to quarrel with you; but I deſire you to avoid 


all doubts and hindrances, and to compole yourtelves ſpeed— 
ily and quietly to this weighty affair 1 have propoſed ; for 
that I have found already, delays have proved dangerous, 
and have bred diſtraction of this buſineſs; and I would not 
have you by other occaſions to neglect or protract it. 
God is my judge, I ſpeak it as a chriſtian king, never 
any wayfaring man, that was in the deſerts of Arabia, and 
in danger of death for want of water to quench, this thirſt, 
more defired water, than I thirſt and defire the good and com- 
fortable ſucceſs of this parliament, and bleſſing of your 


councils, that the good iſſue of this may expiate and acquit 


the fruitleſs iſſue of the former. And I pray God, your 
counſels may advance religion, and the public weal, and the 
good of me and my children.” | 


This ſpeech, like the reſt made by the King to his parlia- 


ment, was liable to many cenſures which reflected on his fin- 
cerity. It could not be conccived that he really believed he 
was more beloved by his people than any of his predeceſſors, 
ſince no king had ſo frequently quarrelled with his parliament, 
which ſurely is no proper way to gain the peoples affection. 


honours deſcended to his brother Eſme Stuart. Howes, p. 1935. Dug- 
dale's Baron. vol. II. p. 426. Wilſon. = 

All this can relate only to the Palatinate, for the treaty of marriage was 
really concluded before the pi incc's voyage to Spain. Rapiu. 


The archbiſhop's letter-to the king, aud the councifs declaration to the. 


Spaniſh embaſladors, not to mention the marriage articles, public and pri— 
vate, evidently thew the contraiy, But the king has this hole to creep out 
at here; that he confidered what he had done, and v hat he intended to do 
for the catholics, only as a ſuſpenſion of the penalues, and not as a real to- 
leracion. Rapin, 
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Thoſe who were acquainted with the ſtate of affairs, thought 


it very ſtrange, the king ſhould tell the parliament, that at 


the prince's arrival in Spain, the affair was ſo raw as if it had 
been never treated of, ſince he had already ſigned the mar- 
riage articles, and as to the Palatinate, would not have it 
mentioned before the marriage was accompliſhed. The ſame 
perſons could not forbear wondering, he ſhould take God to 
witneſs, he never fo much as thought or intended to grant a 
toleration to the papiſts, ſince it was one of the ſecret arti— 
cles of the marriage, and fince without being informed of 
ſuch an article, it was eaſy to perceive, Philip gave his ſiſter 
to the prince of Wales ſolely with that view. In fine, ſome 
malicious perſons obſerved, that when the king ſaid, he never 
intended to invade the peoples liberties, the ſimile might very 
juſtly be applied to him, which himſelf had uſed on another 
occaſion, of the perſon who took a man's purſe, aſſuring 
him he had no deſign to rob him. 

A few days after the king had delivered his ſpeech, the 
two houſes reſolving upon a conference to examine the affair 
recommended by the king, the prince and Buckingham came 
and informed them of all particulars. After the prince had 
ſaid a few words, the duke of Buckingham began and made 
along ſpeech, which he divided into fix heads, under colour 
of more clearly explaining the affair, but in reality to con- 
found it, and conceal the mutual coherence of the particulars 
he was to relate. Under the firſt head, he ſet forth the mo- 
tives of the prince's journey to Spain. In the ſecond, he 
ſpoke of the negotiation of the marriage apart by itſelf. In 
the third, he joined together the two affairs of the marriage 
and Palatinate. In the fourth, he declared the reaſons of the 
prince's return. In the fifth, he informed the parliament of 
his majeſty's ſubſequent proceedings in the affairs of the mar- 
riage and Palatinate fince the prince's return. In the fixth 
and laſt, he ſtated the queſtion, wherein both houſes were to 
offer to his majeſty their advice and council. Whilſt he was 
ſpeaking, he turned, at the end of every point, to the prince, 
aſking him whether what he was ſaying was not true, to 
which the prince did not fail to anſwer, ** Yes, it is true,” 
or to the like effect. The intent of this whole ſpeech was to 
ſhew, the king had been unadviſedly engaged in the treaty 
of the marriage by the falſe hopes given him by the earl of 
Briſtol : that the court of Spain never intended the marriage, 
much leſs the reſtitution of the Palatinate, though the earl of 
Briſtol aſſured the contrary : that the prince had been ill uſed 
in Spain, and much preſſed to turn catholic : in a word, he 
intimated that the earl of Briſtol was only to blame, who 
had abuſed his majeſty's confidence. Nothing is more eaſy 
than to accuſe an abſent perſon. It is only concealing what 
makes for him, giving an ill turn to his moſt innocent actions, 
aggravating his faults he may have committed, and loading 
him with crimes he is not guilty of. This is preciſely what 
the duke of Buckingham did in reſpect to the earl of Briſtol, 
with the prince's approbation and aid. This is ſo true, that 
two years after, the prince being in the throne, and having 
himſelf accuſed the earl of high-treaſon, the earl in his de- 
fence to the parliament, gave a quite different narrative of 
the Spaniſh negotiation from that of the duke of Bucking- 
ham. He proved what he ſaid by unexceptionabie papers, 
and defied the duke to anſwer them. He not only affirmed, 
that the duke's whole narration was falſe, but alſo impeached 
him in form, and gave in his impeachment to the houſe of 
lords, which remained unanſwered. This 1s ſufficient to 
ſhew the falſeneſs of the duke of Buckingham's narrative. 
So I think it needleſs to enlarge any more upon. the ſub- 
je | | 
n The duke of Buckingham's ſpeech was received however 
with applauſe, for ſeveral reaſons: Firſt, he had made a party 
in the two houſes. Secondly, he had prevented the conſum— 
mation of the marriage in Spain, which was very grateful to 
the nation and parliament. In the third place, he had brought 
home'the prince, contrary to all expectation, and ſo removed 
the juſt fears of the Engliſh. Finally, the duke of Bucking- 
ham's narrative being atteſted by the prince himſelf, it could 
not be thought falſe. As the public was not informed of the 
ſecret circumſtances of the negotiation, it is no wonder the 
parliament ſhould believe what they were told by the king, 
prince, and duke. But afterwards, when all was diſcovered, 
people were of anotker ſentiment. 

The Spaniſh embaſſador being informed of what paſſed at 
the conference between the two houſes, demanded an audi- 
ence of the king, and boldly complained, that the duke had 
reflected on the king of Spain's honour i. Adding, if a ſub- 
ject of his maſter had ſpoken thus of the king of England, it 
would coſt him his head. Probably, the embaſſador had been 


n The duke's whole narration and Briſtol's defence will be inſerted in 
ſome future part of this Hiſtory, 


miſinformed, fince the duke had not uſed any offenſive ex. 
preſſions againſt the king of Spain. He had only infinuatee 

that Philip's intention was always to amuſe the king and thc 
prince. As the duke of Buckingham was now the parliament's 
favourite, as well as the king's and prince's, both houſes 
openly took his part, and preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, 
declaring, the duke had ſaid nothing which could give of. 
fence to the king of Spain, and thanked the duke for his 
faithful relation atteſted by the prince. The king was fo plea. 
ſed with this addreſs, that he went and thanked the two 
houſes in a ſpeech, where he forgot not to proclaim the 
praiſes of his favourite, He ſaid, he could not doubt the truth 
of his narrative, becauſe he made the ſame to himſelf at his 
return from Spain, But the king muſt have been wilfully 
blind not to ſee the falſeneſs of the duke's narrative, or been 
ſtrangely kept under by the favourite, if he was made toatteſt 
before the parliament what he knew to be falſe. 

The parliament was extremely pleaſed to ſee the king dif. 
poſed to break the Spaniſh match, not knowing, or teigning 
not to know, it was really broken, by the affront put upon 
the King of Spain. But the king having affirmed, it was yet 
Res integra, the two houſes could not ſay otherwiſe. So for. 
getting all former occaſions of diſcontent, and applying them. 


ſelves wholly to the affair propoſed by the king, they jointly 


preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, to adviſe him to diſcon- 
tinue the treaty begun with Spain, as well for the reſtitution 
of the Palatinate as for the marriage. They grounded their 
advice upon four principal reaſons : the firſt was, that in the 
beginning of the treaty, the Spaniards infiſted only upon liberty 
of conſcience to the infanta and her family, with the free ex- 
erciſe of religion. But that afterwards, taking advantage of 
the prince's being in their power, they importuned a general 
toleration, contrary to the uſage of other catholic princes in 
the like treaties. That beſides, the popiſh faction had increaſ- 
ed to ſuch a degree, during the negotiation, that there was 
no way to ſuppreſs them as long as the treaty continued. 

The ſecond reaſon was, that, during the treaty, the pro- 
teſtant party in Germany was oppreſſed, and the Palatinate 
invaded : that the Spaniards had deluded the king, and offered 
indignity to the prince, by importuning him to change his 
religion, contrary to the law of hoſpitality and the privilege 
of princes. 

The third was grounded upon the infincerity of the Spa- 
niards, as well in the former overture of marriage for the late 
prince Henry as in this; upon the ſcornful propoſition made to 
the king, of the prince's turning catholic; and upon the de- 
ceit uſed in the treaty of Bruſſels, the (ole end whereof was 
to cauſe Heidelberg to be taken. | 

Laſtly, the parliament added as a fourth reaſon, the tranſ- 
lation of the electorate to the duke of Bavaria; the king of 
Spain's letter to Conde Olivarez, with the Conde's anſwer, 
which plainly imported, that the Spaniards never intended to 
accompliſh the marriage; the ſhift deviſed by a junto of di- 
vines, to ſend home the prince without the lady. 

All theſe reaſons were ſo many indirect reproaches to the 
king for ſuffering himſelf to be ſo long amuſed. But his ma- 
jeſty, feigning not to perceive it, came to the parliament, 
and made a ſpeech to ſhew he could not break off the trea- 
ties, without knowing how to maintain the war which would 
unavoidably follow, fince the Palatinate was to be recovered 
by arms. He declared therefore, if they thought proper to 
engage in a war with Spain, he would readily conſent the 


ſupply to be granted ſhould be managed by co:nmiſſioners ap- 


pointed by the parliament. Morcover he promiſed the two 


houſes, he would not make peace without their advice. 


He concluded with ſaying, © I am ſo defirous to forget all 
rents in former parliaments, that it ſhall not be my default, 
if I am not in love with parliaments, and call them often, 
and defire to end my lite in that entercourſe between me 


and my people, for the making of good laws, reforming of 


ſuch abuſes as I cannot be well informed of but in parliament, 
and maintaining the good government of the commonwealth.” 

How different 1s this ſpeech from thoſe the king made to 
the former parliament ! But the king's thoughts are not ſo 
vifible in theſe expreſſions as the duke of Buckingham's policy, 


who, after breaking the prince's marriage, had a mind to pulh 


his point, and proclaim war with Spain, To ſucceed, a par- 
liament muſt be called, and to gain their affection, the king 
muſt talk after this manner. \ 

Some days after, the commons preſented an addreſs to the 
king, offering to grant bim three entire ſubſidies, and three 
fifteenths, upon his public declaration for diſſolving the trea- 
ties of the marriage and the Palatinate. But they took him at 
his word, concerning his offer that the money ſhould be di- 


i And demanded his head for ſatis faction. Ruſhworth, tom. I, 126. 7 
be 
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poſed of by commiſſioners of their own chufing. T he kin 


thanked them for their affeCtionate expreſſions, and told them, 


he was reſolved for the future ſolely to confide in his parlia- 


ment. After which, he diſpatched a meflenger to the court 
of Spain, with his laſt reſolution to break off the treaty. But 
upon notice that a ſharp petition againſt the popiſh recuſants, 
framed by the commons, was going to be preſented to him, 
he wrote the following letter, with his own hand, to ſecretary 
Conway. | 


«© Doubt not but you have heard what a ſtinging petition 
againſt the papiſts the lower-houſe have ſent to the higher- 
houſe this day, that they may jointly preſent it unto me, 
You know my firm reſolution, nat to make this a war of re- 
ligion ; and ſeeing I would be loth to be conycatched by my 

cople, Ipray you ſtay the poſt that is going to Spain, till 
F ther with my ſon, who will be here to-morrow morning : 
do it upon pretext of ſome more letters you are to ſend him ; 
and if he ſhould be gone, haſten after him to ſtay him upon 
ſome pretext ; and let none living know of this, as you love 
me. And before two in the afternoon to-morrow, you ſhall 


without fail hear from me. Farewel.“ 


Probably the king imagined, the parliament in this peti- 
tion would have demanded things he had no intention to 
grant: and therefore, for fear of being forced to diflolve the 

arliament, he would not haſten the rupture with Spain. But 


afterwards, being told the petition & contained nothing of 


what he dreaded, he ſuffered the meſſenger to depart. As 
ſoon as the people knew the breach with Spain was reſolved, 
the whole city of London ſhone with bonfires, which denoted 
the public diſlike of the Spaniſh match, and the danger to which 
religion had been expoſed. It was not yet known, that an- 
other and no leſs dangerous marriage was now treating in 


France. | 


The petition, preſented to his majeſty by both houſes, con- 
tained the ſeven following articles: a 


J. That all jeſuits and ſeminary prieſts may be com- 
manded forthwith to depart out of the realm, and not to 
return or come hither again, upon peril of the ſevereſt pe- 
nalty of the laws now in force againſt them. 

6% II. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to give charge to 
the juſtices of the peace, that they take from all popiſh re- 
cuſants all ſuch armour, gun- powder and munition of any 
kind, as any of them have. 

6% III. That all popiſh recuſants be commanded forthwith 
to retire themſelves from or about London, to their ſeve— 
ral dwellings, or places by the laws appointed, and there to 
remain confined within five miles of their dwelling places: 
and for that purpoſe to diſcharge all bye- paſt licences granted 
unto them; and that they preſume not at any time here- 
after to repair to London, or within ten miles of London, 
or to the king's court, or to the prince's court whereſoever. 

«© IV. That his majeſty would forbid and reſtrain the great 
reſort of his own ſubjects, for the hearing of maſs, to the 
houſes of foreign embaſſadors. | 

* V. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to diſcharge po- 


piſh recuſants from thote places of truſt [as lords lieute-- 


nants, juſtices of peace, &c.] by which they have that power 


in the country where they live, as is not fit to be put into the 


hands of perſons fo affected. | 

«© VI. That his majeſty would be pleaſed generally to put 
the laws in due execution againſt popiſh recuſants ; and that 
all his judges, juſtices, &c. may be commanded to do their 
duty therein. . | 

«« VII. That ſeeing they were happily delivered from that 
danger which the treaties with Spain would certainly have 


drawn upon England, his majeſty would be pleaſed to engage 


his royal word, that upon no occaſion of marriage or treaty, 


or other requeſt in that behalf from any forcign prince or 
ſtates whatſoever, he will take off, or ſlacken the execution 
of the laws againſt popiſh recuſants!“. 


To which petition his majeſty returned this anſwer, 


«© My lords and gentlemen of both houſes, 


* Tcannot but commend your zeal in offering this petition 


to me; yet on the other fide, I cannot but hold myſelf un- 
fortunate, that I ſhould be thought to nced a ſpur to do 
that which my conſcience and duty binds me unto. What 
religion I am of, my books do declare, my profeſſion and 
behaviour doth ſhew ; and I hope in God I ſhall never live 


*The ſtinging petition, which was framed by the commons, and ſent to 
the lords, was afterwards reduced to another form, and preſented to the 
king. This which follows here, ſeems to be an extract of the firſt before it 
was reduced, the other being reduced to two petitions, See Wilſon, p. 784. 
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to be thought otherwiſe ; ſurely I ſhall never deſerve it; and 
for my part, I wiſh it may be written in marble, and remain 
to poſterity as a mark upon me, when I ſhall ſwerve from 
my religion ; for he that doth diſſemble with God, is not to 
be truſted with men. | 

My lords, for my part I proteſt before God, that my 
heart hath bled when I have heard of the encreaſe of po- 
pery ; God is my judge, it hath been ſuch a great grief to 
me, that it hath been as thorns in my eyes, and pricks in 
my fides; and fo far have I been, and ſhall be from turn— 
ing another way. And, my lords and gentlemen, you ſhalt 
be my confeſſors, that one way or other it hath been my de- 
fire to hinder the growth of popery ; and I could not be an 
honeſt man if I ſhould have done otherwiſe. And this I may 
ſay further, that if I be not a martyr, I am ſure I am a con- 
feſſor; and in ſome ſenſe I may be called a martyr, as in 
the ſcripture Iſaac was perſecuted by Iſhmael by mocking 
words ; for never king ſuffered more ill tongues than I have 
done, and I am ſure for no cauſe ; yet I have been far from 
perſecution ; for I have ever thought that no way more en- 
creaſed any religion than perſecution, according to that ſay- 
ing, Sanguis martyrum eſt ſemen eccleſie.* 

** Now, my lords and gentlemen, for your petition, I will 
not only grant the ſubſtance of what you crave, but add 
ſomewhat more of my own: for the two treaties being al- 
ready annulled (as I have declared them to be), it neceſſa- 
rily follows of itfelf, that which you defire, and therefore 
it needs no more; but that I do declare by proclamation 
(which I am ready to do), that all jeſuits and prieſts do de- 
part by a day; but it cannot be as you deſire by our pro- 
clamation, to be out of all my dominions ; for a proclama- 
tion here extends but to this kingdom. 

This I will do and more; I will command all my judges 
when they go their circuits to keep the ſame courſes, for 
putting all the laws in execution againſt recuſants, as they 
were wont to do before theſe treaties; for the laws are {till 
in force, and were never diſpenſed with by me: God is my 
Judge, they were never ſo intended by me; but as I told 
you in the beginning of the parliament, you muſt give me 
leave, as a good horſeman, ſometimes to uſe the reins, and 
not always to uſe the ſpurs: ſo now there needs nothing 
but iny declaration for the diſarming of them; that is ready 
done by the laws, and ſhall be done as you defired : and 
more, I will take order for the ſhameful diſorder of the re- 
ſorting of my ſubje&s to all foreign embaſſadors ; for this 
I will adviſe with my council how it may be beſt reformed. 
It is true, that the houſes of embaſſadors are privileged 
places; and though they cannot take them out of their 
houſes; yet the lord-mayor, and Mr. recorder of London, 
may take ſome of them as they come from thence, and 
make them examples. Another point I will add concerning 
the education of their children, of which I have had a prin- 
cipal care, as the lord of Canterbury, and the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, and other lords of my council can bear me witneſs, 
with whom I have adviſed about this buſineſs; for in good 
faith it is a ſhame, their children ſhould be bred here as if 
they were at Rome. So ] do grant not only your defire, but 
more. I am ſorry I was not the firſt mover of it to you, but 
had you not done it, I would have done it myſelf. 

Nou for the ſecond part of your petition, you have here 
given me the beſt advice in the. world; for it is againſt the 
rule of wiſdom, that a king ſhould ſuffer any of his ſubjects 
to tranſgreſs the laws, by the interceſſion of other princes : 
and therefore aſſure yourſelves, that (by the grace of God) J 
will be careful that no ſuch conditions be foiſted in upon any 


other treaty whatſoever; for it is fit my ſubjects ſhould ſtand 
and fall to their own laws.” 


What a happy harmony is here between the king and his 
parliament ! Nothing can be more affable, more obliging than 
this anſwer, and the free and eaſy manner wherewith he came 
into the meaſures of the two houſes. To render their happi- 
neſs complete, nothing was wanting but the performance of 
the king's promiſes, which, how carefully he obſerved, will 
preſently appear. 

The king had artfully avoided to anſwer the two principal 
articles of the petition, namely, the IIId and Vth, where 
the parliament required, that all papiſts ſhould be removed 
from London and the court, and diſcharged from all places of 
truſt, Had he conſented to theſe two requeſts, the face of 
the court would have been entirely changed, The duke of 
Buckingham's mother, who, by her ſon's means, diſpoſed of 


all offices, muſt have been removed. His ducheſs would 


This petition, after it was reduced to another form, and ſo preſented to 


his majeſty, conſiſted only of two articles, which were much the fame with 
the three firſt and the laſt of theſe. | 
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alſo have been of the number, as well as one of the ſecretaries 
of ſtate, with many others who had conſiderable places at 
court, and in the country m. The king's filence on this head, 
cauſed the parliament to draw a liſt of fifty- ſeven popiſh lords 
and knights, who were in public offices, and preſent it to the 
king. But it does not appear that he took much notice of it. 


As it nearly concerned the duke of Buckingham, very pro- 


bably he hindered the king from giving the parliament any ſa- 
tisfacton in this point, and the houſes did not much inſiſt 
upon it, that they might not too openly offend a lord, whoſe 
credit was ſo great both with the king and the prince. 

But though no Engliſhman dared to attack the favourite di- 
realy, a foreigner however undertook to ruin him in the 
king's favour, namely, the marquis of Inoioſa the Spaniſh 
embaſſador, who being enraged at the unworthy manner of 
the duke's breaking off the marriage, burned with deſire to re- 
venge the king his maſter and the infanta. One day, as the 
king had few about him, he took an opportunity to give him 
a paper, with a wink to conceal it. The king put it into his 
pocket, and withdrew to his cloſet to read it. He was greatly 
ſurpriſed to ſee the following particulars. | 


6 J. That he was kept from all faithful ſervants, that would 
inform him, by the miniſters of the prince and duke, and 
was a priſoner as much as King John of France in Eng- 


land, or king Francis at Madrid, and could not be fpoken with, 


but before ſuch as watched him. 

«II. That there was a ſtrong and violent machination in 
hand, which had turned the prince, a moſt obedient ſon, to a 
quite contrary courſe to his majeſty's intentions, ; 

III. That the counſel began laſt ſummer æt Madrid, but 


was lately reſolved on in England, to reſtrain his majeſty from 


the exerciſe of the government of his kingdoms; and that the 
prince and duke had deſigned ſuch, commiſhoners under them- 
ſelves, as ſhould intend great affairs, and the public 
ood. 

wt” IV. That it ſhould be effected by beginning of a war, 
and keeping ſome companies of foot in this land, whereby 
to conſtrain his majeſty to yield to any thing, chiefly be- 
ing brought into ſtraits for want of monies to pay the 
folders. El 

V. That the prince and duke's encloſing his majeſty. from 
the ſaid embaſſadors, and others of his own loyal people, that 


they might not come near him in private, did argue in them 


a fear and diſtruſt of a good conſcience. 

« VI. That the emiſſaries of the duke had brought his 
majeſty into contempt with the potent men of this realm, 
traducing him for flothful and unactive, for addiction to an 
inglorious peace, while the inheritance of his daughter and 
her children is in the hands of his foes ; and this appeared by 
a letter which the duke had wrote into Holland, and they had 
intercepted. | | 

« VII. That his majeſty's honour, nay his crown and 
ſafety, did depend upon a ſudden diſſolution of the par- 
liament. 

& VIII. They loaded the duke with ſundry miſdemeanors 
in Spain, and his violent oppoſition to the match. 

«© IX. That the duke had divulged the king's ſecrets, and 
the cloſe defigns between his majeſty and their maſter King 
Philip, about the ſtates of Holland, and their provinces, and 


laboured to put his majeſty out of the good opinion of the 


Hoilanders. | 

«© X. That the duke was guilty of moſt corrupt dealing 
with the embaſſadors of divers princes. 

«© XI. That all theſe things were carried on in the parlia- 
ment with an head-ſtrong violence, and that the duke was 
the cauſe of it, who courted them only that were of trou- 
bled humours. 

«© XII. That ſuch bitterneſs and ignominies were vented 
in parliament againſt the king of Spain, as were againſt all 
good manners and honour of the Engliſh nation. 

% XIII. That the puritans (of whom the duke was head) 
did wiſh they could bring it about, that the ſucceſſion of the 
kingdom might come to the prince Palatine and his children, 
in right of the lady Elizabeth.“ 


In a poſtſcript, the paper prayed the king, That the ſecre- 
tary to the marquis Inoioſa, might be brought to the king, 


m This obſervation is built upon our author's miſtake, in imagining the 
petition, containing the ſeven articles, was preſented to the king; whereas 
it was new modelled, and the IIId and Vth articles left out. So it is no 
wonder the king ſhould not take notice of them in his ſpeech. The petition, 
as is was preſented to the king, is to be ſeen in Wilſon, p. 784. 

Weldon ſays, Maeſtro had learned under confeſſion, that the king was 
by Buckingham, or his rer - e to be killed; but whether by poiſon, 
piſtol, or dagger, he could not tell, r 153. Whereupon the king told Buck- 
ingham at the next interview,“ Ah Steiny, Steiny, wilt thou kill me?“ 
The duke, aſtoniſhed at this expreſſion, endeavoured with the ſtrongeſt pro- 


when the prince and the: duke were ſitting in the lords houſe 
to ſatisfy ſuch doubts 715 the king might raiſe, 

The king talked with the ſecretary, and diſcourſed like. 
wiſe in private with Padre Maeſtro, a Spaniſh jeſuit. It ig 
not known what theſe men told him u; but the king was per- 
ceived, after theſe converſations, to grow very melancholy 
and his temper to be entirely altered. He affected, in ſpeak- 
ing to the prince and duke, to uſe broken and myſterious 
expreſſions, which ſhewed that ſomething lay heavy upon his 
mind. At laſt, the king going one day to Windſor, and 
taking coach at St. James's, ordered the duke P, on ſome 
ſlight pretence, to ſtay behind. Then the duke no longer 
doubting his diſgrace, beſought him for God's ſake, to tell 
him what was laid to his charge. The king only anſwered. 
he was the unhappieſt man alive, to be forſaken of thoſe who 
were moſt dear to him a, and taking the prince his ſon with 
him, left Buckingham at London. The duke retired to his 
own houſe, overwhelmed with grief, and thinking himſelf 
irrecoverably ruined. But by the advice of the lord-keeper 
Williams, he went immediately to Windſor, where he found 
means to remove the king's ſuſpicions. At leaſt, the King 
feigned to be cured of them. But the earl of Clarendon 
confirms in his hiſtory, what is aſſured by others, that the 
duke had entirely loſt the king's favour. Mean while, James 
was naturally ſo timerous, that, inſtead of freeing himſelf 
from a favourite, whom he might eafily have diſcarded, he 
gave himſelf up more to him, ſo apprehenſive was he of his 
union with the prince. He impatiently expected the earl of 
Briſtol's arrival, to uſe his advice; but means were found to 
prevent him from declaring his mind to him, and even of 
ſpeaking to him. D 

Before the parliament broke up, the king received a freſh 
mortification from the prince and duke. Whilſt they were in 
Spain, Lionel Cranfield, lord treaſurer, lately created earl of 
Middleſex, having the courage to refuſe them ſometimes the 
exorbitant ſums they demanded, they reſolved to ruin him at 
their return. They made uſe for that purpoſe of their credit 
with the parliament, and cauſed him to be accuſed by their 
creatures, of miſmanagement in the diſcharge of his office. 
The king knowing this came from them, deſired them for 
God's ſake, to uſe their intereſt with the two houſes to drop 
the impeachment ; but they remained inflexible and unmoved 
at the king's intreaties. So the lord treaſurer was condemned 
in a fine of fifty thouſand pounds, and declared incapable of 
ever fitting in the houſe of peers. All the hiſtorians agree, 
he did not deſerve ſo rigorous a treatment. But the duke, 
who had raiſed him from the duſt, had a mind to ſhew he 
was powerful enough to reduce him to his primitive ſtate, for 
an example to all who ſhould dare to refiſt him. After this, 
it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if the king, when he ſpoke 
to this parliament, appeared fo different from what he was 
with reſpect to the two former. Not that he had changed 
his ſentiments and maxims, but he durſt not do any thing 
without the direction of the prince and the duke, who had 
formed projects to which a parliament was neceflary, The 
earl of Clarendon affirms, the king was extremely ſurpriſed 
in the beginning of this parliament, when he was informed 
of the contents of the duke of Buckingham's narration, con- 
cerning the treaty of marriage : a narration, ſays that famous 
hiſtorian, which, for the moſt part, the king knew to be un- 
true. Mean while, he had the weakneſs, as I ſaid, to atteſt 
the truth of it, and to aſſure, the duke had ſaid the ſame 
things to him. There cannot be a clearer evidence of his ſub- 
jection to the prince and favourite. | 

Here is alſo another remarkable proof of the king's weak- 
neſs or fears. He ſaw no remedy but in the earl of Briſtol's 
counſels, whoſe return he impatiently expected. And yet, 
no ſooner was the earl arrived in England, but the king was 
conſtrained to fend him expreſs orders at Dover, not to come 
to court, but remain at his own houſe till he had anſwered 
certain queſtions, which ſhould be pur to him by ſome of the 
council. The parliament being prorogued ſhortly after, the 
earl frequently wrote to the king, to defire he might be ex- 
amined. The king wiſhed it; but it was not the prince's 
or Buckingham's intereſt, who ſtill found freſh excuſes to 
defer the examination. The earl was however examined at 
laſt, after much ſollicitation, and returned ſuch anſwers, that 
his examiners could not help declaring, his conduct was un- 


teſtations tojuſtify his integrity, which the kingreadily believed. Wilſ. p. 783. 

„ The king required of them particular proofs ; but all their anſwers con- 
ſiſted of arguments againſt declaring the names of the conſpirators ; where- 
upon the king's privy-council, and others of the principal men of the nation, 
were examined upon oath ; but nothing was diſcovered. Ruſhworth, tom. J. 
P. 144- | | 

? As he was putting his foot in the coach, which drew tears from him, 
See Hacket, p. 196. 

4 This the king uttered with tears in his eyes, which was received in the 
ſame manner by the prince aud duke. Ibid, 197. 10 
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blameable. But this could not procure him his liberty or ad- 
mittance into the king's preſence. Some time after, the duke 
ſent him word, he- was much miſtaken, if he imagined his 
anſwers were ſatisfactory to the king, the prince, or to him 
the duke; but his only way to come into favour again, was 


to make the confeſſion he had ſent him. The ear] refuſed it, 


and the king told Buckingham, it was horrible ty ranny to make 
an innocent perſon confeſs faults, of which he was not guilty. 
Notwithſtanding all this, it was not in his power to ſpeak with 
the earl, becauſe the prince and duke did not think it proper. 

The parliament being prorogued ", it was neceflary to 


think of the war. The aid granted the king was very con— 


fiderable*. It was computed that with this money he 
might ſend twenty-five thouſand men into the Palatinate, 
under the command of an Engliſh general. But the court 
had already taken other meaſures, Six thouſand men only 
were ſent into Holland © to ſerve in the army of the ſtates, 
under the command of the prince of Orange, and other 
troops were levied for count Mansfeldt, who was, during 
the winter, to open himſelf a paſſage into the Palatinate. 

Mean while, Henry Rich, earl of Holland, who had been 
diſpatched into France, having ſent word that Lewis XIII. 
was inclined to liſten to the overture of a marriage between 
the prince of Wales and his ſiſter the princeſs Henrietta 
Maria, the king appointed James Hay earl of Carliſle, to ne- 
gotiate the affair join'ly with him. The two embaſladors re- 
pairing to Compeigne, where the court of France was, com- 
miſhoners were nominated to treat with them, of whom the 
marquis de la V jeuville, ſuperintendant of the finances, was 
the firſt. The conferences began a few days after the pro- 
ropation of the parliament, when the King, according to his 
promiſe, was putting the laws in execution againſt popiſh 
recuſants, particularly againſt friers and prieſts, ſome of whom 
were thrown into priſon. | 

This ſeverity cauſed the catholics to exclaim, who expected 
a very different treatment a few months before. They could 
not forbear complaining, that whereas the negotiation of the 
Spaniſh match had procured them great eaſe, this with France 
ſeemed on the contrary to ſerve only to increaſe their miſeries. 
Several wrote to France in that ſtrain, intimating they had 
nothing to truſt to but the piety, zeal, and protection of Lewis. 
Among others, a Scotch Franciſcan wrote upon the ſubject 
to Hugo archbiſhop of Ambrun, who had been general of 
the order, and to whom he was known. The archbiſhop 
ſhewed the letter to the King, and aggravated the ſufferings 
of the Engliſh catholics, who expected relief only from his 
interceſſion. The king of France had already done his ut- 
moſt to pacify the Engliſh catholics, aſſuring them by Tilliers 
his embaſſador at London, that he would not forget them. 
But their repeated complaints obliged him at length to take 
ſome ſtep in their favour, and the rather, as he was afraid, 
they would obſtruct the pope's diſpenſation, which would 
foon be wanted. He reſolved therefore to ſend to James a 
ſecret agent to intercede for the catholics, and choſe for that 
purpoſe the archbiſhop of Ambrun, who came to London in 
diſguiſe, and paſſed for a counſellor of the parliament of 
Grenoble. At his arrival he waited upon Buckingham, who 
ſeemed very much inclined to countenance his negotiation. 
The counteſs of Buckingham, the duke's mother, the earl of 
Rutland, and ſome other catholics, did the archbiſhop great 


ſervices, and acquainted him with many things neceſſary to 


be known, in order to ſucceed in his defigns. The king 
being informed that the archbiſhop deſired to ſpeak with him, 
ſent for him to Royſton, where he then was, confined to his 
bed with the gout. The archbiſhop's firſt conference with 
the king was followed by the releaſe of ſeveral popiſh recu- 
fants, impriſoned fince the parliament's petition, Moreover 
the king gave the archbiſhop leave to adminiſter confirmation 
in the French embaſſador's houſe, to all that ſhould apply for it. 


This was done in fo public a manner, that not only the houſe, 


but the ſtreet itſelf, was crowded with people. If the arch- 
biſhop's own narrative may be credited, he confirmed above 
ten thouſand perſons, which ſeems to be a little exaggerated. 
However, the number muſt have been great, ſince the ma— 
giſtrates of London complained of it to the king, who own- 
ed it was done with his leave. And yet he had very lately 
told the parliament, it was a ſhame to ſuffer ſuch crowds of 
papiſts at embaſſadors houſes. | 


r It was prorogued on May 20, to November 2. Journ. Par. 

* It was three entire ſubſidies, and three fifteenths and tenths from the 
laity ; and four entire ſubſidies from the clergy, Of the laity's aid, eight 
citizens of London were appointed to be treaſurers, and ten other perſons to 
be of his majeſty's counſel for the war ; without whoſe warrant no money 
was to be iſſued out by the treaſurers, nor upon any other account, but for 
the war: and both were to be accountable to the commons in parliament, 
See Rotul. Parl. and Statut. 21 Jac. c. 34.,—The acts made in this parliament 
were theſe: 1. One concerning monopolies, and diſpenſations with penal 
laws, and the forfeitures thereof, 2. For-the better repreſling of drunken- 


From that time, the king had ſeveral conferences with this 
prelate ; and one day as he was expreſſing his earneſt deſire 
to live in ſtrict union with the king of France, the archbiſhop 
took occaſion to tell him, that one of the beſt means to that 
end, was to grant a full toleration to the catholics. Where- 
upon the King ſqeezing him by the hand, ſaid theſe words 
to him: © I perceive you are the man ſent me from God, 
to whom I may freely open my mind.” Adding, “ He 
had always a good opinion of the catholic religion, and for 
it had often been in danger of aflaſſination during his mi- 
nority: He intended to grant a full toleration to the ca- 
tholics; and in order to ſucceed, meant to cauſe an aſſembly 
of divines, as well foreign as Engliſh, to be held, and there- 
in to be decided, that it was neceſſary to grant an univerſal 
liberty of conſcience; and he had already caſt his eyes on the 
Engliſh divines to be ſent thither: If the aſſembly could not 
be held at Dover, he would agree it ſhould be at Boulogne, as 
ſoon as his ſon's marriage ſecured him the aſſiſtance of France: 
He thought proper that the archbiſhop ſhould now return to 
France, under colour of waiting on the princeſs, and he would 
ſend him two letters under his own hand, one for the pope, 
the other for the king of France, wherein his project ſhould 
be more fully explained: He would alſo give him a memorial 
on the ſame ſubject, that being armed with theſe two papers, 
he might go and negotiate at Rome with the pope, for 
whom he had a very great reſpect, being obliged to him 
fora copy of verſes he had formerly, when cardinal, made 
upon the queen his mother and the houſe of Stewart.” At 
the ſame time he ſhewed the verſes to the archbiſhop, and 
then ſaid, „If he returned from Rome with the pope's ap- 
probation, concerning the affembly, it ſhould be immedi- 
ately held, and he did not queſtion, it would be very ad- 
vantageous to the catholic religion. In the mean time, he 
intended to negotiate with the proteſtant princes of Ger- 


many, and endeavour to gain ſome of the chief puritan lords 
in England and Scotland.” 


On ſuppoſition of the truth of this extract from the arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun's narrative, at the end of Deageant's Me- 
moirs, all that can be inferred from it is, that James had 
formed a chimerical project of a mutual toleration throughout 
Chriſtendom, and thought himſelf qualified to effect it, with 
the aſſiſtance of France. But Deageant ſays ſomething more. 
He affirms, James wrote a letter to the pope, and ſent it by 
an Engliſh Roman catholic gentleman. In this letter, ac- 


cording to that author, He owns the pope for Chriſt's 


vicar upon earth, and head of the church univerſal. He 
aſſures him, he intends to declare himſelf a catholic, as ſoon 
as he has provided againſt ſome inconveniences which he ore— 
ſees his declaration may cauſe. He promiſes, the pricits ſhall 
not be diſturbed who are ſent into England by his holineſs 
or the king of France, unleſs they are jeſuits. Moreover, 
deſires the pope not to think of cauſing to be reſtored to the 


church, the abbey-lands granted or ſold to the principal fami- 


lies in the kingdom, for fear of ruining the whole project. 
He ſays farther, nothing hinders him from opcnly profeſſing 
the catholic religion, but his hopes of gaining firit his bro- 
ther-in-law the king of Denmark, to whom he had ſent to 
defire him, on ſome other pretence to come to Englind. 
And when they two ſhall be cloſely united in the ſame de- 
ſign, he does not doubt but they ſhall prevail upon moſt of 
the other proteſtant princes.” | | 

Deageant aſſures, no body knew of this letter but Buck- 
ingham and the bearer : however, he does not ſay how he 


himſelf came to know the contents. To ſpeak the truth, I 


can hardly believe, James really intended to declare himſelf a 
catholic ; or if he did intend it, would write ſuch a letter to 
the pope, in his preſent circumſtances. In ſhort, I think it 
very unlikely this letter ſhould fall into Deageant's hands. 
So I ſuſpect, this author's relation was only communicated to 
him by ſome Engliſh catholic, on whoſe teſtimonies whether 
we may rely, cannot be known. 

The archbiſhop of Ambrun's narrative is much more pro- 
bable ; firſt, Becauſe that prelate relates only what he had 
himſelf from the king's own mouth: ſecondly, Becauſe he 
ſays nothing but what is agreeable to that prince's conduct 
through the whole courſe of his life. His religious notions 
were very patticular, and not embraced by the proteſtants. 


neſs, and inordinate haunting of inns, alehouſes, &c. 3. That not above 


eight pounds per cent. intereſt ſhall be given for money. 4. For the relief 


of creditors againſt bankrupts. 5. That prophane ſwearers and curſers ſhall 
pay twelvepence for every oath, to the ule of the poor. 6. For making the 
river Thames navigable as far as Oxford. The reſt being too long to be 
inſerted here, may be ſcen in the Statute-Book. 

t Their commanders were Henry de Vere earl of Oxford, Henry Wrio- 
thefly earl of Southampton, Robert Devreux earl of Efſex, and Robert 
Bertie lord Willoughby. Wilſon, p. 787. 
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He believed that difference of opinion, with reſpect to the 
doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, invocation of ſaints, and the 
other tenets which diſtinguiſhed the two religions, and were 
by him confidered as ſchool-queſtions, were not ſuthcient to 
juſtify a ſchiſm. Conſequently, the Roman and proteſtant 
churches were one and the ſame church; from whence he in- 
ferred, it was incumbent upon all Chriſtians mutually to ſup- 
port one another, and live like brethren. It followed equally 
from this principle, that the proteſtants ought not to perſe- 
cute or moleſt the catholics, nor the catholics the proteſtants. 
He obſerved this rule himſelf very punctually, but without 
any juſt foundation that the catholic princes would follow the 
ſame maxim. So the ſcheme of an univerſal toleration, which 
he meant to eſtabliſh among all Chriſtians, was properly but 
a chimera, fince he had not ſufficient authority to make all 
the world come into his meaſures. Mean while, as his 
maxims obliged him to look upon the catholics with a differ- 
ent eye from what other proteſtants did, it is no wonder that 
he paſſed, with the proteſtants and papiſts themſelves, for 
a prince well affected to the catholic religion. And indeed, 
ſo far was he from having any averſion to that religion, that 
he confidered the church of Rome as the mother-church, 
from whence the proteſtant church was ſprung, and doubtleſs, 


had it been in his power to unite them, he would have given 


the preference to the firſt, leaving every one free to believe 
what he pleaſed concerning the doctrines. There was but 


one thing that embarraſſed him, namely, the exorbitant power 


aſcribed to the pope, and the damnable maxim of the lawful- 
neſs of murdering kings on account of religion. To free 
himſelf from this embarraſſment, he endeavoured to deceive 
himſelf, by imagining, there were but very few catholics 
who were poſſeſſed with the pope's unlimited power, and that 
the king-killing doctrine was peculiar to the jeſuits. On the 
other hand, puritaniſm in the proteſtant religion was ſo odious 
to him, that, probably, he would, if he could, have exclud- 
ed the puritans from the general toleration he was willing to 
grant all other Chriſtians. King James had the misfortune 
to govern himſelf by general maxims, without confidering, 
ſuch maxims could not be always adapted to partigular caſes. 
His notions concerning religion were of the ſame nature with 
his opinions about monarchy, the general principles whereof 
he applied to the government of England, contrary to the 
particular conſtitution of that kingdom. 

Whilſt the archbiſhop of Ambrun was in England, the ne- 
gotiation of the marriage was continued in France, between 
the Engliſh embaſſadors and the French commiſſioners. The 
Engliſh propoſed at firſt the continuation of the treaty, for- 
merly begun for prince Henry's marriage with the princeſs 


| Chriſtina, who eſpouſed the duke of Savoy. But this mo- 


tion was rejected by the French commiſſioners ; firſt, Becauſe 
that negotiation was properly but juſt ſet on foot ; ſecondly, 


Becauſe France would not be contented with leſs than was 


offered by the king of England, for the prince of Wales's 


marriage with the infanta of Spain. So the French com- 


miſhoners demanded in their turn, that the articles concern- 
ing religion granted to Spain, ſhould ſerve for foundation to 
the preſent treaty. The.embafladors expected this demand, 
and by their private inſtructions knew how to proceed, but 


pretended, they. could not grant what was demanded, with- 


out freſh orders. They ſent therefore a courier to London, 
but the court of France knew it was not upon that account, 
ſo they were preſſed the more earneſtly to declare what they 
would grant with reſpect to religion. At laſt, after ſome 
ſollicitation, they offered the articles agreed upon with Spain, 
except four, namely, liberty of conſcience to the catholics ; 
a church in London; the education of the children by the 
queen till ten years old; a biſhop with eccleſiaſtical autho- 
rity over the princeſs's family. Theſe four articles were 
much debated, and at length, the embaſladors yielded the 
two laſt. But for the two firſt, they ſaid, they could not 
abſolutely grant them, becauſe of the king's ſolemn promiſe 
to the parliament. This reaſon appeared ſo ſtrong to the 
French commiſſioners, that they thought it fruitleſs to infiſt 
any more- upon theſe two articles. The portion was ſettled 


without much trouble. The king of France offered eight 


hundred thouſand crowns, on condition the prince aſſigned a 
jointure of ſixty thouſand crowns a year; which offer, with 
the condition, was accepted. So, in all appearance, the af- 
fair was to be ended ina very ſhort ſpace, but two things re- 
tarded the concluſion. 

In the firſt place, the pope did not approve of the marriage, 
becauſe, hearing that the Engliſhembaſladors had propoſed a 
league to the king of France, he was afraid, the deſign of it 
might be to diſpoſſeſs the duke of Bavaria of the Palatinate 
and electoral dignity, For which reaſon he endeavoured at 


firſt to diſſuade Lewis XIII. from giving his ſiſter to an here- 


tical prince. But finding Lewis did not much regard his ar- 
guments, he declared he would not grant a diſpenſation, un. 
leſs the marriage was made upon the ſame terms as were 
granted to Spain. Whereupon the king of France reſolved 
to ſend father Berulle, general of the fathers of the oratory, 
to ſolicit the diſpenſation. His inſtructions, ſigned the 316 
of July, imported among other things, That by the articles 
already agreed on, the princeſs, as well as all her domef. 
tics, were very ſecure as to religion: ſhe had a biſhop, 
with twenty-eight prieſts, or monks; and a chapel in every 
place where ſhe ſhall refide ; ſhe was to educate her child— 
ren till the age of thirteen years, whereas in the Spaniſh 
articles, the time was fixed to ten years. In fine, ſhe was 


well inſtructed and very firm in the faith: and inſtead of 


having any thing to fear for her, it was to be hoped, con- 
fidering how well-inclined the king of England was to be 
a catholic, ſhe would convert him as well as the prince her 
ſpouſe, after the example of Bertha of France, who made 
a convert of king Ethelbert.” | 

The marquis de la Vieuville's diſgrace, which happened at 
this time, was the other cauſe of the delay of this atfair, and 
ſtopped father Berulle, who was about to depart. Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was commiſſioned to treat with the Engliſh 


embatſladors, in the room of the diſgraced ſuperintendant, 


pretended, that la Vieuville had acted without orders, or at 
leaſt without the approbation of the king or council. James 
being informed of this new obſtacle, believed the court of 
France uſed this pretence to break off the treaty, and made 
great complaints to the marquis d'Effiat, who was lately come 
to his court in the place of Tilliers. But cardinal Richelicy 
was far from breaking off a negotiation ſo advantageous to 
France upon many accounts. So, contenting himſelf with 
diſparaging la Vieuville by this accuſation, he renewed the 
treaty, - | 

The late change in the miniſtry inſpired the nuntio with 
freſh hopes. He repreſented to the cardinal, that his own 
and the pope's honour obliged him not to abate any thing of 
the Spaniſh articles, and that aſſuredly the diſpenſation would 
not be granted upon any other terms. The cardinal told him, 
the king of England and prince of Wales had complied with 
whatever they really intended to grant the king of Spain, 
though not with what was extorted from them, whilſt the 
prince was a priſoner at Madrid, and what was not in their 
power. Moreover, he intimated to him, that there was no 
abſolute occafion for a diſpenſation ; and though it was de- 
fired, it was not ſo much out of neceſſity as reſpect for the 
pope's perſon. So father Berulle departed with his inſtruc- 
tions, notwithſtanding the nuntio's oppoſition. 

If the court of France had ſhewn leſs reſolution, this affair 
would never have been accompliſhed. The pope's behaviour 
on this occaſion plainly ſhewed, he only wanted a pretence 
to refuſe the diſpenſation, or at leaſt, to delay it as long as 


poſſible. He retarded the affair by laying it before a congre- 


gation, where freſh difficulties were continually ſtarted, 'They 
were not ſatisfied that the king of England and the prince of 
Wales ſhould ſwear to the articles; they would have alſo the 
king of France to be guarantee, like the king of Spain, and 
Lewis was forced at laſt to promiſe it. They inſiſted parti- 
cularly upon demanding a public church in London for the 
catholics, though they were told, it was not in the king of 
England's power to perform ſuch an article, if it was granted. 
In a word, there was no delay, no artifice, but what was 
practiſed by the pope to gain time, till at laſt the French em- 
baſſador had orders to declare, if the diſpenſation was much 
longer deferred, the affair might be tranſacted without it. 
This menace making the pope apprehenſive that he might 
very unſeaſonably expoſe his authority, he promiſed the diſ- 
penſation, after a tedious ſollicitation which would have held 
longer, had it been the court of France's intercſt to prolong 
it. But cardinal Richelieu was afraid, a farther delay would 
bring with it alterations that might cauſe a breach of the mar- 
riage, as happened in Spain: ſo the treaty was ſigned at Paris 
the 1oth of November, It contained thirty public, with 
three ſecret articles, wherein much the ſame advantages were 
ſtipulated for the catholics, as in thoſe of Madrid. The ar- 
ticles of the treaty were : 


I. His moſt chriſtian majeſty, to diſcharge what his dignity 
and piety oblige him to, and that he may treat of this mar- 
riage with a ſate conſcience, undertakes to procure the pope » 
diſpenſation, within two months at fartheſt. 

IT. The articles and conditions of the marriage being figned, 
the king of Great Britain ſhall appoint ſuch perſons of quali— 
ty as he ſhall think proper, to eſpouſe madame in the prince 
his ſon's name, according to the uſual form in the Roman 
catholic-apoſtolic church. 
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III. The nuptials ſhall be celebrated in France, after the 
manner obſerved in the marriage of the late king with queen 
Margaret, and in that of the ducheſs of Bar. 3 
IV. Atter the celebration of the marriage, madame ſhall 
be conducted at his moſt chriſtian majeſty's charge, as far as 


Calais, where ſhe ſhall be delivered to the perſon commiſſioned 


by the king of Great Britain to receive her. 
V. From Calais to England, her expences ſhall be borne by 


the king of Great Britain, and every thing ſhall be done on 


both ſides, as is ſuitable to a princeſs of the royal. family of 
France, joined in marriage to the heir of Great Britain. 

VI. The marriage being celebrated in France, and ma- 
dame arrived in England, a day ſhall be fixed, on which the 
king of Great Britain, the prince his ſon, and madame his 
wife, being in ſome convenient room of the palace, dreſſed in 
their royal robes, the contract and authentic inſtrument of the 
celebration of the marriage ſhall be publicly read, together 
with the procurations, by virtue whereof the marriage was ce- 
jebrated. Which done, the ſaid contract ſhall be ratified 
anew by the king and the prince his ſon, in the preſence of 
ſuch as the moſt chriſtian king ſhall commiſſion to that end, 
and of the lords of Great Britain who ſhall be preſent on this 
occaſion; without the intervention of any church ceremony. 

VII. The free exerciſe of the Roman catholic-apoſtolic 
religion ſhall be granted to madame, as likewiſe to all the 
children that ſhall be born of this marriage. | 

VIII. To that end, madame ſhall have a chapel in all the 
royal palaces, and in every place of the king of Great Britain's 
dominion's where ſhe ſhall be or refide. 

IX. The ſaid chapel ſhall be beautified with decent orna- 
ments, and the care and cuſtody thereof ſhall be committed 
to ſuch as madame ſhall appoint. The preaching of God's 
word, and the adminiſtration of the ſacraments ſhall be en- 
tirely free, and the maſs, and the other parts of divine ſervice, 
ſhall be celebrated according to the cuſtom of the holy Ro- 
man church, with all jubilees and indulgences which madame 
ſhall procure from Rome. There ſhall be alſo a church-yard 
allowed in the city of London, where, according to the cul- 
tom of the Roman church, ſuch of madame's attendants ſhall 
be buried, as ſhall happen to die, which ſhall be done in a 
modeſt manner. The ſaid church-yard ſhall be encloſed that 
it may not be profaned. 

X. Madame ſhall have a biſhop for her almoner, who ſhall 


| have all neceſſary authority and juriſdiction in all things be- 


longing to religion, and ſhall have power to proceed accord- 
ing to the canons againſt ſuch as ſhall be under his charge. 
And in caſe the civil court ſhall lay hold on any the ſaid eccle. 
fiaſtics, for ſome {tate crime, and information be made againſt 
him, he ſhall be ſent to the ſaid biſhop, with the informa— 
tions and proceedings; and the ſaid biſhop, after degrading 
him, ſhall put him again into the hands of the ſecular court. 
For any other crimes, the civil court ſhall ſend back the ſaid 
eccleſiaſtic to the biſhop, who ſhall proceed againſt him ac- 


cording to the canons. And in caſe of abſence or ſickneſs, 


the bithop's vicar ſhall have the ſame authority. 


XI. Madame ſhall have in her houſe twenty. eight prieſts 
or ecclefiaſtics, almoners and chaplains included, to ſerve in 
her chapel, and if there are any regulars, they ſhall wear the 
habit of their order. | 

XII. The king and prince ſhall oblige themſelves by oath 
not to attempt by any means whatever to perſuade madame 


to change her religion, or to engage her in any thing repug- 


nant to it. | 

XIII. Madame's houſhold ſhall be ſettled with as much dig- 
nity, and conſiſt of as many officers as any princeſs of Wales 
ever had, and in the ſame manner as was agreed upon for 
the marriage of the moſt ſerene prince with the infanta of 
Spain, | | 

"XIV. All the domeſtics madame ſhall bring into England 

ſhall be French catholics, choſen by the moſt chriſtian King; 
and in the room of thoſe that ſhall die, ſhe ſhall take other 
French catholics, with the conſent however of the king of 
Great Britain. | 

XV. Madame's domeſtics ſhall take the following oath to 
the king, prince, and madame : 


© I promiſe and ſwear to be faithful to the king of Great 


Britain, to the moſt ſerene prince Charles, and to madame 


Henrietta Maria daughter of France, and to keep truly and 


inviolably this my promiſe. And if I know of any thing 
to be attempted againſt the perſons of the ſaid king, prince, 
and madame, or againſt the ſtate, or public of the ſaid 
king's realms, I will diſcover the ſame to the ſaid king, prince, 
and madame, or to thoſe who ſhall have charge thereof.“ 
XVI. Madame's portion ſhall be eight hundred thouſand 
rench crowns; one half to be paid in London by his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty on the day before the eſpouſals, and the other 


half within a year after the firſt payment. 


XVII. If the prince die before madame, without iſſue, the 
whole portion ſhall be. reſtored to madame, to be diſpoſed of 
as ſhe pleaſes, whether ſhe ſtays in England, or returns to 
France; in which laſt caſe, it ſhall be in her power to bring 
the money with her. 0 
XVIII. But in caſc there are children, only two-thirds of 
the portion ſhall be reſtored, the other third remaining for the 
children, whether madame goes back to France, or ſtays in 
England : but in this caſe, ſhe ſhall be paid the intereſt at five 
per cent. 

XIX. The children which ſhall be born of this marriage, 
ſhall be brought up by madame their mother, till the age of 
thirteen years. | 

AX. The children ſhall inherit alſo the two-thirds reſtored 
to their mother, unleſs ſhe marries again: and then, the chil- 
dren of the ſecond bed, ſhall have an equal ſhare with thoſe 
of the firſt. | 

XXI. If madame die firſt without children, his moſt chri- 
ſtian majeſty grants, that in ſuch caſe, only half of the por- 
tion ſhall be paid back to him, but if there are children, the 
whole ſhall go to them. | 

XXII. Madame's jointure ſhall be ſixty thouſand French 
1 which ſhall be aſſigned her by the king of Great 

ritain. | 

XXIII. The king of Great Britain ſhall preſent madame, 
on account of the marriage with fifty thouſand crowns-worth 
of jewels and diamonds, which ſhall be madame's own pro- 
perty, as well as thoſe ſhe has now, or which ſhall be given 
her hereafter, 

XXIV. The king of Great Britain ſhall be obliged to 
maintain madume and her houſhold ; and in caſe ſhe becomes 
a widow, the ſhall enjoy her portion and jointure with all 
other thingsto her granted, 

XXV. In caſe the prince die firſt without iſſue, madame 
ſhall freely enjoy, wherever ſhe pleaſes to live, her jointure, 
which ſhall be aſſigned her in lands, caſtles, or houſes, whereof 
one ſhail be fit for her to reſide in, and furniſhed ſuitably to a 
princeſs of her quality. 

X AVI. Madame ſhall have the free diſpoſal of the offices 
and benefices of the ſaid lands, part of which ſhall bear the 
title of duchy or earldom. | 

XXVII. Madame ſhall be at liberty, whether ſhe have 
children or not, to return to France with her houſhold goods, 
jewels, diamonds, and portion, as ſpecified in the articles 
above. And in this caſe, the king of England ſhall be oblig- 
ed to conduct her at his charge to Calais, in a manner ſuit- 
able to her quality, | 

XXVIII. Madame ſhall renounce all paternal, maternal, 
and collateral inheritance as to the lands of the royal domain 
ſubject to reverſion, by appennage or otherwiſe, | 

XXIX. The contract of marriage ſhall be enrolled in the 
court of the parliament at Paris, and ratified by the parliament 
of England, and regiſtered in the uſual courts. And the ſaid 
king and prince ſhall promiſe not toact contrary to any clauſe 
or condition of the ſame. | 

AXX. Moreover, it is agreed, that he of the two Kings 
which ſhall refuſe to accomplith the preſent treaty, ſhall be 
obliged to pay the other the ſum of four hundred thouſand 
crowns, as a penalty for the ſaid refuſal, EE 


Private or Secret Articles. 

1. That the catholics, as well eccleſiaſtics as temporals, im- 
priſoned fince thelaſt proclamation, which followed the breach 
with Spain, ſhould all be ſet at liberty. oe 

2. That the Engliſh catholics ſhould be no more ſearched 
after, nor moleſted for their religion. 

3. That the goods of the catholics, as well eccleſiaſtical as 
temporal, that were ſeized ſince the forementioned procla- 
mation, ſhould be reſtored to them. | | 

In this, as well as the Madrid treaty, we ſee the great care 
of the French and Spaniſh courts for the intereſt of the ca- 
tholic religion, and the little zeal of king James, the prince, 
and the duke of Buckingham, for the proteſtant. The XIXth 
article concerning the education of the children, was of very 
ill conſequence to England. It almoſt proved the ruin of 
church and ſtate, 

If it be aſked what could induce the king to purchaſe this 
marriage with ſuch hard terms to the religion profeſſed 
by himſelf, and almoſt the whole kingdom, there can be, in 
my opinion, but two motives affigned. The firſt was, to 
give the prince his ſon a wife of royal extraction, thinking 


any other princeſs beneath him. The ſecond was, the por- 


tion of eight hundred thouſand crowns, which might excite 

his defire. As to the prejudice this treaty might bring to the 

proteſtant religion, it troubled him not, for he never had the 
intereſt of that religion much at heart. 

The treaty being ſigned at Paris, M. de Lomenie, ſecre- 

| 6 A tary 
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tary of ſtate, was ſent to London to ſee it ſworn by the king 
and prince. Immediately after, all the proſecutions againſt 
the papiſts ceaſed, and the king promiſed all the priſoners 
ſhould be releaſed, as ſoon as the marriage was conſummated. 
When the earl of Carliſle was ſent to France to haſten the 
treaty of marriage, he had orders to propoſe to that court a 
league againſt the houſe of Auſtria, This was the prince's 
and Buckingham's grand aim. There was then a diſpute 
about the Valteline, between the kings of France and Spain, 
which made the court of England imagine Lewis would rea- 
dily liſten to ſuch a propoſal. And indeed he did fo; but it 
was only to frighten the pope and the Spaniard, and not with 
deſign to conclude the league. The duke of Bavaria had 
friends in the French court, who cauſed him to be much more 
regarded than the elector Palatine, expelled his domin'ons, 
and ſheltered in Holland. So Lewis's miniſters told the Eng- 
liſh embaſſadors, that the league and marriage were two d1- 
ſtin& affairs, which could not be negotiated together; but af- 
ter the concluſion of the marriage, the league ſhould be treated 
of. By this anſwer, they kept the Engliſh in hope, and the 
Spaniards in fear. On the other hand, the count of Manſ- 
feldt ſtayed at or near Paris, and the Spaniards knew he had 
frequent conferences with the miniſters. | 
Some time after, Mansfeldt came to England, where he 
was received with extraordinary carefles, and lodged by the 
prince in his palace at St. James's. Here, after ſome con- 
terences, he agreed with the king, the prince, and the duke, 
that he ſhould have twelve thouſand men, to carry the war 
into the Lower Palatinate. This project being formed, the 


king preſſed the court of France with reſpect to the league: 


but his propoſal was artfully evaded on divers pretences, 
though without an abſolute denial. He was forced therefore to 
be contented, till the league was concluded, with demanding 
of the French king, a paſſage through his dominions for Manſ- 


feldt's army. Lewis, in general or ambiguous terms, made 


him hope, not only that he would grant a paſſage, but alſo 
ſtrengthen this army with a body of his own troops. The 
event ſhewed, he meant after the concluſion of the league, 
whereas the Engliſh took it for a poſitive promiſe, whether 
the league ſhould be concluded or not. Purſuant to this pro- 
ject, the forces to be commanded by Mansfeldt were levied 
in England. | 

Whilſt this army was preparing to march, James cauſed a 
memorial to be preſented to the infanta Iſabella, demanding 
the city of Frankendal, which ſhe held in ſequeſtration, and, 
by the treaty of London, was to keep but till the end of the 
truce, which was to expire the 26th of October. Morcover, 
he demanded in the ſame memorial, a tree paſſage for the gar- 
riſon he was to ſend to Frankendal, not only through the in- 
fanta's and his catholic majeſty's dominions, but alſo through 
the territories of their friends and allies. The infanta an- 
ſwered, ſhe would order the governor of Frankendal to ſur- 
render the place on the day appointed, to ſuch as ſhould pro- 
duce a power from the king of England: that the would 
grant a paſſage through her own, and the king of Spain's do- 
minions, to the fiftecn hundred foot and two hundred horſe, 
which, according to the treaty of London, were to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Frankendal, and, in general, would punctualiy exe- 
cute the treaty. But as to the king's farther demand, to pro- 
cure him a paſſage for his troops through the empire, ſhe 
declarcd it was not in her power, neither was the obliged to 
it. Thus the court of England found by experience their 
error, in not inſerting in the treaty of London, what they 
were afterwards forced to demand, and what the infanta might 
juſtly deny. It is very true, in withdrawing che Engliſh gar- 
riſon from Frankendal, James met with no obſtacle ; but he 
could not expect the ſame thing when he ſhould come to ſend 
them back. Some ſay, that on the 25th of October, the go- 
vernor of Frankendal marched out of the city with his garri— 
ſon, but finding none of the king of England's forces ready 
to take poſſeſſion, inſtantly re-entered. 985 

This was not the only error of the court of England, the 
moſt impolitic then in Europe. The twelve thouſand men to 
be conducted by Mansfeldt to the Palatinate were embarked 


a Theſe twelve thouſand foot were divided into fix regiments, the colonels 
whereof were Theophilus Clinton carl of Lincoln, the lord Doncaſter fon to 
the earl of Carliſle, the lord Cromwel, Sir Charles Rich, Sir John Bur- 
roughs, and colonel Grey a Scotchman, who had been an old German com- 
mander, and affected to wear buff in time of peace, and at court, with a 
brace of piſtols at his girdle, which the king never liked to ſee. There 
were likewiſe two troops of horſe raiſed for this ſervice ; one of which was 
commanded by the carl ot Lincoln, and the other by one Gunter. Rufh- 
worth, tom. I. p. 153. At their winter quarters at Rotendale, the earl of 
Southampton, and his ſon the lord Wriothefly, where both ſeized with 
burning fevers. The ſon died, and the father overcoming the fever, departed 
from Roſcndale, with intention to bring his ſon's body to England, but died 
of a lethargy at Berghen-op-Zome, fo were both in one ſmall bark brought 
to Southawpton, and buried at Tichficld, Wilſon, p. 789. 


in December, in extreme cold weather, without the leaſt 
doubt of their paſſage through France. Neyertheleſ:, whey 
the army came before Calais, the French would not ſuffer 
them to land. Much time was ſpent in going from Calais to 
the court, and from the court to Calais, even ſeveral times 
and all to no purpoſe. The king of France conſtantly af. 
ſerted, he had never poſitively promiſed to grant theſe troops 


a paſſage, The Englith authors call this a real breach of faith, 


I do not know whether they are in the right, and whether the 
court of England is not rather to be blamed, for not takin 


better meaſures, and ſecuring a paſſage through France, he. 


fore the embarkation of the forces. However, the arm 
ſuffering greatly on board the ſhips, where the ſoldiers were 
cloſely pent up, Mansfeldt was forced to ſail for Zealand, 
where he met with the ſame dithculties. The Zealanders 
ſaid, they had not proviſions for ſuch a number of troops, 
having had no notice of their coming. Much time was em- 
ployed in negotiating. Meſſengers were ſent to the Hague, 
and afterwards to London. In the mean while, the peſtilence 
raging among the ſoldiers, above two-thirds periſhed before 
they were ſuffered to land. Moſt of thoſe that eſcaped, either 
deſerted, or liſted among the fix thouſand Engliſh waich were 
in the ſervice of the ſtates. Thus, by the court's wrong 
meaſures, this army became uſeleſs, and the money ſpent in 
raifing it, was loſt s. | 

[1625] It was February 1625, before pope Urban's diſpen- 
ſation arrived ; when it came to Paris, two new conditions, not 
mentioned in the treaty, were ſeen in it with ſurpriſe, name- 
ly, 1. That the domeſtics of the children, born of this mar- 
riage, ſhould be catholics. 2. That the princeſs ſhould ap. 
point them : and the pope abſolutely required the king of 
England, and the prince his ſon, to ſwear theſe two articles, 
otherwiſe the diſpenſation was void. The king of France 
was very angry with father Berulle for accepting ſuch a dif. 
penſation. But the father was ſo far from thinking it a fault, 
that he himſelf, as it is ſaid, inſinuated to the pope, that it 
would be proper to add theſe two articles, as having been for- 
gotten in the treaty. The court of France therefore was un- 
der a freſh concern, fearing king James would reject theſe 
new conditions. But he was far from breaking for ſuch a 
trifle. He accepted them without being much importuned, 
and only refuſed to ſwear again, ſaying, his word was ſuffi- 
cient, But without the oath, the diſpenſation was not valid. 
To ſatisfy the pope therefore, the king of France and the prin- 
ceſs his ſiſter were forced to write to him, that they would 
warrant the performance of the two laſt articles. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, a new diſpenſation was to be ſollicited, which 
was ſome months in coming, and in that interval died king 
James, without having the pleaſure of ſeeing the marriage 
conſummared, | 8 

About the middle of March he was ſeized with a tertian 
ague, of which he had ſome fits. But though commonly 
ſuch agues are not dangerous in the ſpring, this brought him 
to his grave. He died at Theobalds the 27th of March, in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age, after areign of two and twenty 
years in England. | 

His death happening, as I may ſay, ſuddenly and unex- 
pectedly, cauſed many ſuſpicions, which fell on the duke of 
Buckingham. When one of the king's fits was going off, 
the duke cauſed certain plaiſters to be applicd to his fide and 
wriſts, and gave him twice with his own hands a medicine 
to drink, in the abſence of the phyficians. Nay, he would 
have given it a third time, but could not perſuade him to take 
it. The king finding himſelf much worſe, ſent for the phy- 
ſicians, who ſaid poſitively, they would not preſcribe, if the 
plaiſters were not immediately removed. However, the 
king died within a few days. The duke was afterwards im— 
peached by the commons, not directly for poiſoning the king, 
but for daring to apply remedies without the advice of his phy- 
ſicians *. 8 

James left only a ſon and a davghter. His daughter was 
marricd to a prince who had now loſt his dominions, and 
was fled for refuge to Reenen, in the province of Utrecht, 
where he kept his little court very poorly. King James, who 


„ Wilſon ſays, one of Buckingham's chief motives was thought to be his 
fear the king would ſet up Briſtol his deadly enemy againſt him, to pull hin 
down. And if what Burnet ſays be true, he had reaſon likewiſe to tear the 
king's old favourite Somerſet. He fays, the king being refolved to bring 
the carl of Somerſet into favour again, met him in the night in the gardens 
at Theobalds : two bed-chamber men were only in the ſecret : the king em- 
braced him tenderly, and with many tears: the earl of Somerlet believed 
the ſecret was not well kept, for ſoon after, the king was taken ill with au 
ague, and died at Theobalds. Burnet ſays, he had this from ſome woo 
were told it by the earl himſelf. Dr, Craig, the king's phyſician, Was 
diſgraced, for ſaying, he believed the king was poiſoned. Burnet, 
b. 17. 
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was ſo liberal, is accuſed of having but moderately contri- 
buted to the maintenance of this diſconſolate family. I do not 
know whether there be any ground for this accuſation. Charles, 
prince of Wales, who tucceeded his father, was ſtill more 
unfortunate than his ſiſter, 

James I. as I have elſewhere obſerved, has had for hiſto- 
rians men very much prepoſſeſfed in his favour, or extremely 
prejudiced againſt him. This naturally followed from the 
divifions to which he himſelf had given birth. Some re- 
preſent him as a perfect pattern of a good king: others 
blacken his reputation as much as poſſible, by aggravating his 
failivgs. The reaſon of this diverſiry proceeds from the hiſtory 
of his reign being penned at a time when the animoſity of 
the two parties was at the height, whence both have hap- 
pened to leave in their writings evident marks of their paſſion. 
Therefore the character of this prince muſt not be formed, 
either upon the praiſes of the one, or the invectives of the 
other, but upon his manner of governing, upon his ſpeeches 
an actions. This might be dane by recollecting the princi- 
pal circumſtances of his reign. But to ſave the reader the 
pains, I thall briefly relate what is ſaid on both fides, of 
which he will be able to judge. | 

The principal ingredients in king James's panegyric is the 
conſtant peace he cauſed his ſubjects ro enjoy. This cannot 
be faid to be the effect of chance, ſiace it clearly appears to 
hive been his ſole, or, at leaſt, chief aim in his adminiftra- 
tion. Nothing, ſay his friends, is more noble or more wor- 
thy a great king than ſuch a defign. But this defign loſes all 
its merit, if the prince is diſcovered by his conduct, to preſerve 
peace only out of fear, ſupineneſs, exceſſive love of eaſe and 
repole; and King James's whole behaviour ſhews he acted by 
theſe motives, though he coloured it with the pretence of at- 
tection for his people. | | 

If ſome take care to extol his knowledge in philoſophy, di- 
vinity, h ſtory, polite learning, others alhirm, it was but real 
pedantry, and that from all his acquired knowledge he learnt 
only to talk very impertinently on every ſubject, inſtead of 
traming ſolid rules for the governmeat of his dominions. 

His liberality, which fome praiſe, is exclaimed againſt by 
others as prodigality. Theſe pretend, he gave without mea— 
face and diſcretion, without any regard to his own wants, or 
the meritsof thoſe on whom he heaped his favours. 

The fame contrariety occurs between king James's hiſto- 
rians with reſpect to his capacity. Some call him for his 
witdom, the Solomon of the age. Others end: avour to dil- 
play all his errors, particularly in the two ſole important at- 
ties of his reign, wherein he came off very ill, namely, the 
prince his ſon's marriage, and his 10..-in-law's election to the 
Kingdom of Bohemia. | 8 

Some extol him for maintaining the prerogative royal in 
its full luſtre, in ſpite of the efforts of thoſe who were con- 
tinually attacking it. Others pretend, he had conceived 
very wrong ideas of the Englith conſtitution, and by aiming 
to carry the regal authority too bigh, and inſtill:ng the lame 
principles into his ſucceſſor, he was the prime cauſe of his ta- 
mily's ruin. 

As to his manners, writers are no leſs divided. Some de— 
ſcribe him as a very wiſe and virtuous prince, whilſt others 
ſpeak of him as a prince of a diflolute life, given to drinking, 
and {wearing in common co:verfation, elpectally when he was 
in a paſſion. He is likewiſe reproached for ditfolving the 
earl of Eſſex's marriage, pardoning the carl and countels of 
Somerſet, for the death of fir Walter Raleigh, and for con- 
fidently calling God to witneſs, in full parliainent, that he 
never had any thoughts of granting the Papilts a toleration, 
which he could not affirm but by means of ſome mental re- 
ſervation. | 

In fine, whilſt ſome praiſe his moderation and equity to 
the catholics, others pretend to demonſtratc he was a papiſt 
in his heart, and only profeſſed the proteſtant religion out of 
fear of what might follow, in caſe he openly declared for the 
catholic. If ſome ſay, in proof of his being a good proteſtant, 
that he made conſtant profeſſion of the eſtabliſhed religion, 
perſevered in it to his death, and when dying, charged the 
prince his ſon to protect the church and clergy ; others anſwer 


Of king James's difſimulation in point of religion, there 1s a clear evi- 
ence in a ſpecch of his to the kirk of Scotland, which he is ſaid to ſpeak 
tanding, with his bonnet off, and his hands lifted up to heaven, wherein 
anong other things, “He bleſſed God that had honoured him to be king over 
uch a kirk, the tincereſt kirk in the world. The church of Geneva, what 
are they? They keep Paſche and Yule [i. e. Eaſter and Chriſtmas]. What 
authority have they in God's word, and where is their inſtitution ? As for 
our neighbour church in England, their ſervice is an evil mats, ſaid in Eng- 
lui; they want nothing of the mats but the liftings,” &c. Calderwood, Hist. 
vt Ch. ot Scot. p. 240. 

As to the king's perſon, though his father and mother were eſteemed the 
handſomeſt couple of the age they lived in, yet he was himiclt but homely, 


nor in any of his features was to be found the leaſt reſemblance of the beautiful 


May Stewart, ot lord Darnly, Welwood, p. 17. 


this is for from a demonſtration. They pretend, the point is 
not to know what he would appear to be, but what he was 
in reality, and that his actions belied his outward profeſſion. : 
that the ſame thing had happened to him in Scotland, where 
till the age of thirty-fix years, he had profeſſed a religion which 
he mortally hated, as plainly appeared afterwards x. That 
when he came to England, he declared himſelf openly the pro- 
tector of the papiſts: took their part on all occaſions : promoted 
them to honours, dignities, public offices: that in his reign 
the laws againſt them were never duly executed, of which 
he boaſted to the catholic princes in his apology concerning 
the oath of allegiance : that in all his ſpeeches, whether in 
the parliament or the ſtar-chamber, his conſtant aim was to 
move his ſubjects to conſent to a full teleration for the catho- 
lics + but not finding the parliament inclined as he wiſhed, 
he granted, by his ole authority, a toleration in effect, by 
hindering the execution of the laws, and diſcharging the con- 
demned recuſants from fines, and other penalties ; thar in his 
conventions with Spain and France, he poſitively promiſed to 
cauſe no more laws to be enacted againſt the papiſts, and 
thoſe already in force not to be executed: that on all occa- 
ſions, he affected to ſhew he found nothing amiſs in the Ro- 
man religion, but the pope's exorbitant power over princes : 
that by giving the pope the titles of holy father, his holineſs, 
and by conſenting that his fon's children ſhould be educated 
in the Roman religion tl the age of thirteen years, he plainly 
diſcovered {he ſhould not be ſorry for their continuance in that 
religion: laſtly, His engagements with the archbiſhop of Am- 
brun is a freſh and manifeſt proof of his being a true papiſt. 
To this the others reply, it 1s not poſſible to conceive, that if 
king James had been a papiſt in his heart, he would have 
ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in writing books againſt 
the popiſh religion, and combating the arguments of Bellar- 
mine and Du Perron®. ; | 
Having related what is ſaid far and againſt king James, 

with reſpect to his religion, I ſhall take the liberty to offer 
my opinion or conjecture, which is, that this prince was 
truly. neither a ſound prateftant, nor a good catholic. One 
can hardly help owning, that he had never much at heart the 
intereft of the proteſtant religion, as on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied, he made public and conſtant profeſſion 
of the fame to his dying day. This induces me to think he 
had formed a ſcheme of religion different from that of others, 


according to which he counted of na moment, what the pro- 


teſtants and catholics looked upon as effential. The diffe- 
rence between the two religions, with reſpect to the tenets, 
was not what affected him moſt. He believed, probably, 
that every religion was good, provided it taught obedience to 


fovereigns, and preſerved the hierarchy, which he confidered 


as a fundamental article. It is therefore no wonder, that, 
agreeably to this ſcheme, he ſhould refuſe to enter into the 
me:ſures of the Engliſh proteſtants to hinder the growth of 
the Romiſh religion in England, or not ſcruple to continue 
in the religion he profeſſed, fince, according to his no- 
tions, the two religions were equally good, provided the 
pope's deſpotic power was aboliſhed. I icarce doubt that in 
his conferences with the archbiſhop of Ambrun, he had in 
view the chimerical project of reconciling the two religions, 
without troubling himſelf about the tenets which divided 
them, and which, in one of his ſpeeches, he called ſcholaſtic 
queſtions. But, very probably, if he could. have executed 
this project according to his ideas, all the advantage would 
have been on the fide of the Romiſh religion. This, in my 
opinion, is the only way to excuſe his condeſcenfion to the 
catholics, and his zeal to protect them. Otherwiſe, Ido not 
ſee kow his doubtful behaviour, with regard to religion, can 
well be accounted for. This may allo ſerve to diſcover the 
reaſon of his rejecting with ſo much animoſity the religion of 
the puritans, whoſe principles he believed directly contrary 
to the ſcheme he had formed. 

But whatever may be ſaid for and againſt James's perſon, 
it is certain, England never flouriſhed leſs than in his reign, 
and the Engliſh ſaw themſelves expoſed to the inſults and 
railleries of other nations, whilſt the blame was generally caſt 
on the king *. | | 7 | 


z The following epigram made in France in his time, is the clear eve 
dence in what eſteent he was with his neighbours. ” | 


Tandis qui? Elizabeth fut roy, 
L'Anglois fut d' Eſpagne Peftroy. 
Maintenant, deviſe et caquette, 
Regi par la reine Jaquette, 


That is litcrally in Engliſh, 
Whilit Elizabeth was king, 
The Euglith were of Spain the terror, 
But-now, govern'd by queen Jaquet, 
They only talk and pratte, 


<* 


462 RA PIN 's HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


By an indenture of the 2d of James I. a pound weight of 
gold, of twenty-two carats fine, and two carats allay, was 
coined into 371. 48. by tale; namely, into unites, going for 
208. double crowns at 10s: Britain crowns at 5s. thiſtle crowns 
at 4s. and half crowns at 28. 6d. a piece: and a pound weight 
of ſilver of the ſaid old ſtandard into 62 ſhillings by tale; 
namely, into ſhillings, fixpences, twopences, pence, half- 


pence, crowns, and half crowns. In the third year of 


this reign, a pound weight of gold of the old ſtandard of 
twenty-three carats three grains and a half fine, was coined 


FT he gold coins of this king (as appears from the indentures 
above) are roſe-rialls, and ſpur-rialls, angels, unites, crowns, 
and half crowns, of ſeveral denominations. The roſe-riall 
has on one fide the king upon his throne, in his robes, with 
crown, ſcepter, and ball, at his feet a portcluſe, LACOBVS. 
D. G. MAG. BRIT. FRAN. ET. HIBER. REX. Reverſe, 
the roſe and arms, which are quarterly, France and England 
in the firſt and fourth quarters; ſecond, the lion within the 
double treſſure fleury, for Scotland; third, the harp for Ire- 
land, A. DNO. FACTVM. EST. ISTVD. ET. EST. 
MIR AB. IN. OCV. NRIS. The unite has on one fide the 
king's figure, LACOBVS. DEI. GRA. MAG. BRIT. FRAN. 
ET. HIBER. REX. Reverſe, FACIAM. EOS. IN. 
GENTEM. VNAM. Of theſe unites there are ſeveral ſorts, 
as may be ſeen in Nummi Britann. Hiſtoria, p. 84, 85. One 
in particular has the king's buſto laureate on one fide, and 
XX. behind the head, a ſcarf croſs the ſhoulder, inſcriptions 
and arms as the former unites, HENRIC. ROSAS. REGNA. 
IACOBVS. There is a half, with X. behind the head, and 
a quarter with V. The crowns have on the reverſe the arms, 
and HENRICVS. ROSAS. REGNA. IACOBVS. The 
thiſtle crown has on one ſide a roſe crowned, and IA. D. 


= ® 6g 


into 40l. 10s. by tale; namely into roſe-rialls at 308. a. piece. 
ſpur-rialls at 1 5s. and angels at 108. a- piece. { 
there was a proclamation for raiſing gold 28. in every 208. 
In the 10th, a pound weight of the old ſtandard gold 


was coined into 441. by tale; namely, roſe-rialls, ſpur-rialls, 
and angels: and a pound weight of gold of twenty-two carats 
fine, was coined into 4ol. 188. and 4d. namely, into unites at 
228. double crowns at 118. Britiſh crowns at 58. 6d. thiſtle 
crowns at 45. 4d. three farthings, or half Britiſh crowns at 
28. 9d. a- piece. | 


the arms, 


GRA. MAG. BR. FR. ET. HIBER. REX. On the other 
ſide a thiſtle flower crowned, TVEATVR. VNITA. DEVS, 
(Fig. 1.) The half crowns have, on one fide, the king's 
figure, and IA, D. G. ROSA. SINE. SPINA. Reverſe, the 
arms, and TVEATVR, &c. -The filver coins of this 


king are crowns, half crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences, two- 


pences, pence, and halfpence. The crown repreſents the 
king on horſe-back in armour, and crowned, holding a ſword 
in his hand ; the roſe and crown upon the trappings of the 
horſe. IACOBVS. D. G. ANG. SCO. FRA. ET. HIB. 
REX. Reverſe, the arms, EXVRGAT. DEVS. DISSI- 
PEN TVR. INIMCI. Another crown is inſcribed, IACO. 
BVS. D. G. ANG. SCO. FRA..ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, 
QV. A. DEVS. CONIVNXIT. NEMO. SEP... 
RET. The ſhillings have XII. (Fig. 2.) and the ſixpences VI, 
behind the king's head crowned, with legends as on the crowns, 


The pence and twopences are inſcribed I. D. G. ROSA. 


SINE. SPINA. with I. or II. behind the king's head crown- 
ed (Fig. 4.) Reverſe, the arms fill up the whole area, The 
Iriſh monies are in all reſpects like the Engliſh, only have a 
harp crowned on the reverſe (Fig. 3.) The copper money of 
Ireland has two ſceptres through the crown. 
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